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DISCOURSE ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 








Translated by G. D. H. Cole 


The French first edition of Discourse on the Sciences and Art appeared in 
1750, published by Barillot & fils, with the first English translation being 
released the following year by W. Owen. The work was written in response 
to a 1749 advertisement in an issue of Mercure de France, which offered a 
reward from the Academy of Dijon for an essay on the relationship between 
the arts and sciences and morals. The author had seen the advertisement 
while he was visiting his friend, Denis Diderot, in prison. Diderot, who was 
a philosopher and editor of the Encyclopédie, was imprisoned at Vincennes 
between July and November 1749 as his writings about religion and 
morality were considered to be offensive and dangerous. Rousseau asserted 
that he was immediately inspired and enthused by the subject of the 
advertisement and he felt compelled to craft a response. 

Rousseau had various jobs during his twenties and thirties, including a 
period as a tutor in Lyon and serving as a secretary to the French 
ambassador to Venice. While living in Venice, he developed a lifelong 
passion for Italian opera, although he found working for the government to 
be a frustrating and dispiriting experience. The philosopher’s essay answers 
the question ‘Has the restoration of the Sciences and the Arts Contributed to 
the Purification of Morals?’ He argues that humankind is not happier or 
more virtuous in modern times, but miserable and debased by a corrupt 
society that breeds selfishness and servitude. He believes that the things 
humankind is taught to admire are ultimately responsible for its degradation 
and suffering. Rousseau argues that it is less a case of the arts and sciences 
causing the corruption of society and more that a prior morally corrupt 
order has allowed the arts and sciences to have a further corrupting effect. 
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Denis Diderot by Louis-Michel van Loo, 1767. Diderot (1713-1784) was a philosopher and art critic, 
who became a prominent figure during the Enlightenment and is best known for serving as co- 
founder, chief editor, and contributor to the Encyclopédie along with Jean le Rond d'Alembert. 


A DISCOURSE 


WHICH WON THE PRIZE AT THE ACADEMY OF DIJON IN 1750, ON 
THIS QUESTION PROPOSED BY THE ACADEMY: 


HAS THE RESTORATION OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES HAD A 
PURIFYING EFFECT UPON MORALS? 


Barbaras his ego sum, qui non intelligor illis. — OVID. 


PREFACE 


The following pages contain a discussion of one of the most sublime and 
interesting of all moral questions. It is not concerned, however, with those 
metaphysical subtleties, which of late have found their way into every 
department of literature, and from which even our academic curricula are 
not always free. We have now to do with one of those truths on which the 
happiness of mankind depends. 

I foresee that I shall not readily be forgiven for having taken up the 
position I have adopted. Setting myself up against all that is nowadays most 
admired, I can expect no less than a universal outcry against me: nor is the 
approbation of a few sensible men enough to make me count on that of the 
public. But I have taken my stand, and I shall be at no pains to please either 
intellectuals or men of the world. There are in all ages men born to be in 
bondage to the opinions of the society in which they live. There are not a 
few, who to-day play the free-thinker and the philosopher, who would, if 
they had lived in the time of the League, have been no more than fanatics. 
No author, who has a mind to outlive his own age, should write for such 
readers. 

A word more and I have done. As I did not expect the honour conferred 
on me, I had, since sending in my Discourse, so altered and enlarged it as 
almost to make it a new work; but in the circumstances I have felt bound to 
publish it just as it was when it received the prize. I have only added a few 
notes, and left two alterations which are easily recognisable, of which the 
Academy possibly might not have approved. The respect, gratitude and 
even justice I owe to that body seemed to me to demand this 
acknowledgment. 


Here I am, a barbarian, because men understand me not. 


MORAL EFFECTS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Decipimur specie recti. — HORACE. 


The question before me is, “Whether the Restoration of the arts and 
sciences has had the effect of purifying or corrupting morals.” Which side 
am I to take? That, gentlemen, which becomes an honest man, who is 
sensible of his own ignorance, and thinks himself none the worse for it. 

I feel the difficulty of treating this subject fittingly, before the tribunal 
which is to judge of what I advance. How can I presume to belittle the 
sciences before one of the most learned assemblies in Europe, to commend 
ignorance in a famous Academy, and reconcile my contempt for study with 
the respect due to the truly learned? 

I was aware of these inconsistencies, but not discouraged by them. It is 
not science, I said to myself, that I am attacking; it is virtue that I am 
defending, and that before virtuous men — and goodness is even dearer to 
the good than learning to the learned. 

What then have I to fear? The sagacity of the assembly before which I 
am pleading? That, I acknowledge, is to be feared; but rather on account of 
faults of construction than of the views I hold. Just sovereigns have never 
hesitated to decide against themselves in doubtful cases; and indeed the 
most advantageous situation in which a just claim can be, is that of being 
laid before a just and enlightened arbitrator, who is judge in his own case. 

To this motive, which encouraged me, I may add another which finally 
decided me. And this is, that as I have upheld the cause of truth to the best 
of my natural abilities, whatever my apparent success, there is one reward 
which cannot fail me. That reward I shall find in the bottom of my heart. 


THE FIRST PART 


It is a noble and beautiful spectacle to see man raising himself, so to speak, 
from nothing by his own exertions; dissipating, by the light of reason, all 
the thick clouds in which he was by nature enveloped; mounting above 
himself; soaring in thought even to the celestial regions; like the sun, 
encompassing with giant strides the vast extent of the universe; and, what is 
still grander and more wonderful, going back into himself, there to study 
man and get to know his own nature, his duties and his end. All these 
miracles we have seen renewed within the last few generations. 

Europe had relapsed into the barbarism of the earliest ages; the 
inhabitants of this part of the world, which is at present so highly 
enlightened, were plunged, some centuries ago, in a state still-worse than 
ignorance. A scientific jargon, more despicable than mere ignorance, had 
usurped the name of knowledge, and opposed an almost invincible obstacle 
to its restoration. 

Things had come to such a pass, that it required a complete revolution to 
bring men back to common sense. This came at last from the quarter from 
which it was least to be expected. It was the stupid Mussulman, the eternal 
scourge of letters, who was the immediate cause of their revival among us. 
The fall of the throne of Constantine brought to Italy the relics of ancient 
Greece; and with these precious spoils France in turn was enriched. The 
sciences soon followed literature, and the art of thinking joined that of 
writing: an order which may seem strange, but is perhaps only too natural. 
The world now began to perceive the principal advantage of an intercourse 
with the Muses, that of rendering mankind more sociable by inspiring them 
with the desire to please one another with performances worthy of their 
mutual approbation. 

The mind, as well as the body, has its needs: those of the body are the 
basis of society, those of the mind its ornaments. 

So long as government and law provide for the security and well-being 
of men in their common life, the arts, literature and the sciences, less 
despotic though perhaps more powerful, fling garlands of flowers over the 
chains which weigh them down. They stifle in men’s breasts that sense of 
original liberty, for which they seem to have been born; cause them to love 
their own slavery, and so make of them what is called a civilised people. 


Necessity raised up thrones; the arts and sciences have made them 
strong. Powers of the earth, cherish all talents and protect those who 
cultivate them. Civilised peoples, cultivate such pursuits: to them, happy 
slaves, you owe that delicacy and exquisiteness of taste, which is so much 
your boast, that sweetness of disposition and urbanity of manners which 
make intercourse so easy and agreeable among you — in a word, the 
appearance of all the virtues, without being in possession of one of them. 

It was for this sort of accomplishment, which is by so much the more 
captivating as it seems less affected, that Athens and Rome were so much 
distinguished in the boasted times of their splendour and magnificence: and 
it is doubtless in the same respect that our own age and nation will excel all 
periods and peoples. An air of philosophy without pedantry; an address at 
once natural and engaging, distant equally from Teutonic clumsiness and 
Italian pantomime; these are the effects of a taste acquired by liberal studies 
and improved by conversation with the world. What happiness would it be 
for those who live among us, if our external appearance were always a true 
mirror of our hearts; if decorum were but virtue; if the maxims we 
professed were the rules of our conduct; and if real philosophy were 
inseparable from the title of a philosopher! But so many good qualities too 
seldom go together; virtue rarely appears in so much pomp and state. 

Richness of apparel may proclaim the man of fortune, and elegance the 
man of taste; but true health and manliness are known by different signs. It 
is under the home-spun of the labourer, and not beneath the gilt and tinsel of 
the courtier, that we should look for strength and vigour of body. 

External ornaments are no less foreign to virtue, which is the strength 
and activity of the mind. The honest man is an athlete, who loves to wrestle 
stark naked; he scorns all those vile trappings, which prevent the exertion of 
his strength, and were, for the most part, invented only to conceal some 
deformity. 

Before art had moulded our behaviour, and taught our passions to speak 
an artificial language, our morals were rude but natural; and the different 
ways in which we behaved proclaimed at the first glance die difference of 
our dispositions. Human nature was not at bottom better then than now; but 
men found their security in the ease with which they could see through one 
another, and this advantage, of which we no longer feel the value, prevented 
their having many vices. 


In our day, now that more subtle study and a more refined taste have 
reduced the art of pleasing to a system, there prevails in modern manners a 
servile and deceptive conformity; so that one would think every mind had 
been cast in the same mould. Politeness requires this thing; decorum that; 
ceremony has its forms, and fashion its laws, and these we must always 
follow, never the promptings of our own nature. 

We no longer dare seem what we really are, but lie under a perpetual 
restraint; in the meantime the herd of men, which we call society, all act 
under the same circumstances exactly alike, unless very particular and 
powerful motives prevent them. Thus we never know with whom we have 
to deal; and even to know our friends we must wait for some critical and 
pressing occasion; that is, till it is too late; for it is on those very occasions 
that such knowledge is of use to us. 

What a train of vices must attend this uncertainty! Sincere friendship, 
real esteem, and perfect confidence are banished from among men. 
Jealousy, suspicion, fear, coldness, reserve, hate and fraud lie constantly 
concealed under that uniform and deceitful veil of politeness; that boasted 
candour and urbanity, for which we are indebted to the light and leading of 
this age. We shall no longer take in vain by our oaths the name of our 
Creator; but we shall insult Him with our blasphemies, and our scrupulous 
ears will take no offence. We have grown too modest to brag of our own 
deserts; but we do not scruple to decry those of others. We do not grossly 
outrage even our enemies, but artfully calumniate them. Our hatred of other 
nations diminishes, but patriotism dies with it. Ignorance is held in 
contempt; but a dangerous scepticism has succeeded it. Some vices indeed 
are condemned and others grown dishonourable; but we have still many that 
are honoured with the names of virtues, and it is become necessary that we 
should either have, or at least pretend to have them. Let who will extol the 
moderation of our modern sages, I see nothing in it but a refinement of 
intemperance as unworthy of my commendation as their artificial 
simplicity. 

Such is the purity to which our morals have attained; this is the virtue we 
have made our own. Let the arts and sciences claim the share they have had 
in this salutary work. I shall add but one reflection more; suppose an 
inhabitant of some distant country should endeavour to form an idea of 
European morals from the state of the sciences, the perfection of the arts, 
the propriety of our public entertainments, the politeness of our behaviour, 


the affability of our conversation, our constant professions of benevolence, 
and from those tumultuous assemblies of people of all ranks, who seem, 
from morning till night, to have no other care than to oblige one another. 
Such a stranger, I maintain, would arrive at a totally false view of our 
morality. 

Where there is no effect, it is idle to look for a cause: but here the effect 
is certain and the depravity actual; our minds have been corrupted in 
proportion as the arts and sciences have improved. Will it be said, that this 
is a misfortune peculiar to the present age? No, gentlemen, the evils 
resulting from our vain curiosity are as old as the world. The daily ebb and 
flow of the tides are not more regularly influenced by the moon, than the 
morals of a people by the progress of the arts and sciences. As their light 
has risen above our horizon, virtue has taken flight, and the same 
phenomenon has been constantly observed in all times and places. 

Take Egypt, the first school of mankind, that ancient country, famous for 
its fertility under a brazen sky; the spot from which Sesostris once set out to 
conquer the world. Egypt became the mother of philosophy and the fine 
arts; soon she was conquered by Cambyses, and then successively by the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and finally the Turks. 

Take Greece, once peopled by heroes, who twice vanquished Asia. 
Letters, as yet in their infancy, had not corrupted the disposition of its 
inhabitants; but the progress of the sciences soon produced a dissoluteness 
of manners, and the imposition of the Macedonian yoke: from which time 
Greece, always learned, always voluptuous and always a slave, has 
experienced amid all its revolutions no more than a change of masters. Not 
all the eloquence of Demosthenes could breathe life into a body which 
luxury and the arts had once enervated. 

It was not till the days of Ennius and Terence that Rome, founded by a 
shepherd, and made illustrious by I peasants, began to degenerate. But after 
the appearance of an Ovid, a Catullus, a Martial, and the rest of those 
numerous obscene authors, whose very names are enough to put modesty to 
the blush, Rome, once the shrine of virtue, became the theatre of vice, a 
scorn among the nations, and an object of derision even to barbarians. Thus 
the capital of the world at length submitted to the yoke of slavery it had 
imposed on others, and the very day of its fall was the eve of that on which 
it conferred on one of its citizens the title of Arbiter of Good Taste. 


What shall I say of that metropolis of the Eastern Empire, which, by its 
situation, seemed destined to be the capital of the world; that refuge of the 
arts and sciences, when they were banished from the rest of Europe, more 
perhaps by wisdom than barbarism? The most profligate debaucheries, the 
most abandoned villainies, the most atrocious crimes, plots, murders and 
assassinations form the warp and woof of the history of Constantinople. 
Such is the pure source from which have flowed to us the floods of 
knowledge on which the present age so prides itself. 

But wherefore should we seek, in past ages, for proofs of a truth, of 
which the present affords us ample evidence? There is in Asia a vast 
empire, where learning is held in honour, and leads to the highest dignities 
in the state. If the sciences improved our morals, if they inspired us with 
courage and taught us to lay down our lives for the good of our country, the 
Chinese should be wise, free and invincible. But, if there be no vice they do 
not practise, no crime with which they are not familiar; if the sagacity of 
their ministers, the supposed wisdom of their laws, and the multitude of 
inhabitants who people that vast empire, have alike failed to preserve them 
from the yoke of the rude and ignorant Tartars, of what use were their men 
of science and literature? What advantage has that country reaped from the 
honours bestowed on its learned men? Can it be that of being peopled by a 
race of scoundrels and slaves? 

Contrast with these instances the morals of those few nations which, 
being preserved from the contagion of useless knowledge, have by their 
virtues become happy in themselves and afforded an example to the rest of 
the world. Such were the first inhabitants of Persia, a nation so singular that 
virtue was taught among them in the same manner as the sciences are with 
us. They very easily subdued Asia, and possess the exclusive glory of 
having had the history of their political institutions regarded as a 
philosophical romance. Such were the Scythians, of whom such wonderful 
eulogies have come down to us. Such were the Germans, whose simplicity, 
innocence and virtue, afforded a most delightful contrast to the pen of an 
historian, weary of describing the baseness and villainies of an enlightened, 
opulent and voluptuous nation. Such had been even Rome in the days of its 
poverty and ignorance. And such has shown itself to be, even in our own 
times, that rustic nation, whose justly renowned courage not even adversity 
could conquer, and whose fidelity no example could corrupt. 


It is not through stupidity that the people have preferred other activities 
to those of the mind. They were not ignorant that in other countries there 
were men who spent their time in disputing idly about the sovereign good, 
and about vice and virtue. They knew that these useless thinkers were lavish 
in their own praises, and stigmatised other nations contemptuously as 
barbarians. But they noted the morals of these people, and so learnt what to 
think of their learning. 

Can it be forgotten that, in the very heart of Greece, there arose a city as 
famous for the happy ignorance of its inhabitants, as for the wisdom of its 
laws; a republic of demi-gods rather than of men, so greatly superior their 
virtues seemed to those of mere humanity? Sparta, eternal proof of the 
vanity of science, while the vices, under the conduct of the fine arts, were 
being introduced into Athens, even while its tyrant was carefully collecting 
together the works of the prince of poets, was driving from her walls artists 
and the arts, the learned and their learning! 

The difference was seen in the outcome. Athens became the seat of 
politeness and taste, the country of orators and philosophers. The elegance 
of its buildings equalled that of its language; on every side might be seen 
marble and canvas, animated by the hands of the most skilful artists. From 
Athens we derive those astonishing performances, which will serve as 
models to every corrupt age. The picture of Lacedæmon is not so highly 
coloured. There, the neighbouring nations used to say, “men were born 
virtuous, their native air seeming to inspire them with virtue.” But its 
inhabitants have left us nothing but the memory of their heroic actions: 
monuments that should not count for less in our eyes than the most curious 
relics of Athenian marble. 

It is true that, among the Athenians, there were some few wise men who 
withstood the general torrent, and preserved their integrity even in the 
company of the muses. But hear the judgment which the principal, and most 
unhappy of them, passed on the artists and learned men of his day. 

“T have considered the poets,” says he, “and I look upon them as people 
whose talents impose both on themselves and on others; they give 
themselves out for wise men, and are taken for such; but in reality they are 
anything sooner than that.” 

“From the poets,” continues Socrates, “I turned to the artists. Nobody 
was more ignorant of the arts than myself; nobody was more fully 
persuaded that the artists were possessed of amazing knowledge. I soon 


discovered, however, that they were in as bad a way as the poets, and that 
both had fallen into the same misconception. Because the most skilful of 
them excel others in their particular jobs, they think themselves wiser than 
all the rest of mankind. This arrogance spoilt all their skill in my eyes, so 
that, putting myself in the place of the oracle, and asking myself whether I 
would rather be what I am or what they are, know what they know, or know 
that I know nothing, I very readily answered, for myself and the god, that I 
had rather remain as I am. 

“None of us, neither the sophists, nor the poets, nor the orators, nor the 
artists, nor I, know what is the nature of the true, the good, or the beautiful. 
But there is this difference between us; that, though none of these people 
know anything, they all think they know something; whereas for my part, if 
I know nothing, I am at least in no doubt of my ignorance. So the 
superiority of wisdom, imputed to me by the oracle, is reduced merely to 
my being fully convinced that I am ignorant of what I do not know.” 

Thus we find Socrates, the wisest of men in the judgment of the god, and 
the most learned of all the Athenians in the opinion of all Greece, speaking 
in praise of ignorance. Were he alive now, there is little reason to think that 
our modern scholars and artists would induce him to change his mind. No, 
gentlemen, that honest man would still persist in despising our vain 
sciences. He would lend no aid to swell the flood of books that flows from 
every quarter: he would leave to us, as he did to his disciples, only the 
example and memory of his virtues; that is the noblest method of instructing 
mankind. 

Socrates had begun at Athens, and the elder Cato proceeded at Rome, to 
inveigh against those seductive and subtle Greeks, who corrupted the virtue 
and destroyed the courage of their fellow-citizens: culture, however, 
prevailed. Rome was filled with philosophers and orators, military 
discipline was neglected, agriculture was held in contempt, men formed 
sects, and forgot their country. To the sacred names of liberty, 
disinterestedness and obedience to law, succeeded those of Epicurus, Zeno 
and Arcesilaus. It was even a saying among their own philosophers that 
since learned men appeared among them, honest men had been in eclipse. 
Before that time the Romans were satisfied with the practice of virtue; they 
were undone when they began to study it. 

What would the great soul of Fabricius have felt, if it had been his 
misfortune to be called back to life, when he saw the pomp and 


magnificence of that Rome, which his arm had saved from ruin, and his 
honourable name made more illustrious than all its conquests. “Ye gods!” 
he would have said, “what has become of those thatched roofs and rustic 
hearths, which were formerly the habitations of temperance and virtue? 
What fatal splendour has succeeded the ancient Roman simplicity? What is 
this foreign language, this effeminacy of manners? What is the meaning of 
these statues, paintings and buildings? Fools, what have you done? You, the 
lords of the earth, have made yourselves the slaves of the frivolous nations 
you have subdued. You are governed by rhetoricians, and it has been only to 
enrich architects, painters, sculptors and stage-players that you have 
watered Greece and Asia with your blood. Even the spoils of Carthage are 
the prize of a flute-player. Romans! Romans! make haste to demolish those 
amphitheatres, break to pieces those statues, burn those paintings; drive 
from among you those slaves who keep you in subjection, and whose fatal 
arts are corrupting your morals. Let other hands make themselves illustrious 
by such vain talents; the only talent worthy of Rome is that of conquering 
the world and making virtue its ruler. When Cyneas took the Roman senate 
for an assembly of kings, he was not struck by either useless pomp or 
studied elegance. He heard there none of that futile eloquence, which is now 
the study and the charm of frivolous orators. What then was the majesty that 
Cyneas beheld? Fellow citizens, he saw the noblest sight that ever existed 
under heaven, a sight which not all your riches or your arts can show; an 
assembly of two hundred virtuous men, worthy to command in Rome, and 
to govern the world.” 

But let pass the distance of time and place, and let us see what has 
happened in our own time and country; or rather let us banish odious 
descriptions that might offend our delicacy, and spare ourselves the pains of 
repeating the same tilings under different names. It was not for nothing that 
I invoked the Manes of Fabricius; for what have I put into his mouth, that 
might not have come with as much propriety from Louis the Twelfth or 
Henry the Fourth? It is true that in France Socrates would not have drunk 
the hemlock, but he would have drunk of a potion infinitely more bitter, of 
insult, mockery and contempt a hundred times worse than death. 

Thus it is that luxury, profligacy and slavery, have been, in all ages, the 
scourge of the efforts of our pride to emerge from that happy state of 
ignorance, in which the wisdom of providence had placed us. That thick 
veil with which it has covered all its operations seems to be a sufficient 


proof that it never designed us for such fruitless researches. But is there, 
indeed, one lesson it has taught us, by which we have rightly profited, or 
which we have neglected with impunity? Let men learn for once that nature 
would have preserved them from science, as a mother snatches a dangerous 
weapon from the hands of her child. Let them know that all the secrets she 
hides are so many evils from which she protects them, and that the very 
difficulty they find in acquiring knowledge is not the least of her bounty 
towards them. Men are perverse; but they would have been far worse, if 
they had had the misfortune to be born learned. 

How humiliating are these reflections to humanity, and how mortified by 
them our pride should be! What! it will be asked, is uprightness the child of 
ignorance? Is virtue inconsistent with learning? What consequences might 
not be drawn from such suppositions? But to reconcile these apparent 
contradictions, we need only examine closely the emptiness and vanity of 
those pompous titles, which are so liberally bestowed on human knowledge, 
and which so blind our judgment. Let us consider, therefore, the arts and 
sciences in themselves. Let us see what must result from their advancement, 
and let us not hesitate to admit the truth of all those points on which our 
arguments coincide with the inductions we can make from history. 


Sovereigns always see with, pleasure a taste for the arts of amusement 
and superfluity, which do not result in the exportation of bullion, increase 
among their subjects. They very well know that, besides nourishing that 
littleness of mind which is proper to slavery, the increase of artificial wants 
only binds so many more chains upon the people. Alexander, wishing to 
keep the Ichthyophages in a state of dependence, compelled them to give up 
fishing, and subsist on the customary food of civilised nations. The 
American savages, who go naked, and live entirely on the products of the 
chase, have been always impossible to subdue. What yoke, indeed, can be 
imposed on men who stand in need of nothing? 

“T love,” said Montaigne, “to converse and hold an argument; but only 
with very few people, and that for my own gratification. For to do so, by 
way of affording amusement for the great, or of making a parade of one’s 
talents, is, in my opinion, a trade very ill-becoming a man of honour.” It is 
the trade of all our intellectuals, save one. 

I dare not speak of those happy nations, who did not even know the 
name of many vices, which we find it difficult to suppress; the savages of 


America, whose simple and natural mode of government Montaigne 
preferred, without hesitation, not only to the laws of Plato, but to the most 
perfect visions of government philosophy can ever suggest He cites many 
examples, striking for those who are capable of appreciating them. But, 
what of all that, says he, they can’t run to a pair of breeches! 

What are we to think was the real opinion of the Athenians themselves 
about eloquence, when they were so very careful to banish declamation 
from that upright tribunal, against whose decision even their gods made no 
appeal? What did the Romans think of physicians, when they expelled 
medicine from the republic? And when the relics of humanity left among 
the Spaniards induced them to forbid their lawyers to set foot in America, 
what must they have thought of jurisprudence? May it not be said that they 
thought, by this single expedient, to make reparation for all the outrages 
they had committed against the unhappy Indians? 


THE SECOND PART 


An ancient tradition passed out of Egypt into Greece, that some god, who 
was an enemy to the repose of mankind, was the inventor of the sciences. 
What must the Egyptians, among whom the sciences first arose, have 
thought of them? And they beheld, near at hand, the sources from which 
they sprang. In fact, whether we turn to the annals of the world, or eke out 
with philosophical investigations the uncertain chronicles of history, we 
shall not find for human knowledge an origin answering to the idea we are 
pleased to entertain of it at present. Astronomy was born of superstition, 
eloquence of ambition, hatred, falsehood and flattery; geometry of avarice; 
physics of an idle curiosity; and even moral philosophy of human pride. 
Thus the arts and sciences owe their birth to our vices; we should be less 
doubtful of their advantages, if they had sprung from our virtues. 

Their evil origin is, indeed, but too plainly reproduced in their objects. 
What would become of the arts, were they not cherished by luxury? If men 
were not unjust, of what use were jurisprudence? What would become of 
history, if there were no tyrants, wars, or conspiracies? In a word, who 
would pass his life in barren speculations, if everybody, attentive only to the 
obligations of humanity and the necessities of nature, spent his whole life in 
serving his country, obliging his friends, and relieving the unhappy? Are we 
then made to live and die on the brink of that well at the bottom of which 
Truth lies hid? This reflection alone is, in my opinion, enough to discourage 
at first setting out every man who seriously endeavours to instruct himself 
by the study of philosophy. 

What a variety of dangers surrounds us! What a number of wrong paths 
present themselves in the investigation of the sciences! Through how many 
errors, more perilous than truth itself is useful, must we not pass to arrive at 
it? The disadvantages we lie under are evident; for falsehood is capable of 
an infinite variety of combinations; but the truth has only one manner of 
being. Besides, where is the man who sincerely desires to find it? Or even 
admitting his good will, by what characteristic marks is he sure of knowing 
it? Amid the infinite diversity of opinions where is the criterion by which 
we may certainly judge of it? Again, what is still more difficult, should we 
even be fortunate enough to discover it, who among us will know how to 
make right use of it? 


If our sciences are futile in the objects they propose, they are no less 
dangerous in the effects they produce. Being the effect of idleness, they 
generate idleness in their turn; and an irreparable loss of time is the first 
prejudice which they must necessarily cause to society. To live without 
doing some good is a great evil as well in the political as in the moral 
world; and hence every useless citizen should be regarded as a pernicious 
person. Tell me then, illustrious philosophers, of whom we learn the ratios 
in which attraction acts in vacuo; and in the revolution of the planets, the 
relations of spaces traversed in equal times; by whom we are taught what 
curves have conjugate points, points of inflexion, and cusps; how the soul 
and body correspond, like two clocks, without actual communication; what 
planets may be inhabited; and what insects reproduce in an extraordinary 
manner. Answer me, I say, you from whom we receive all this sublime 
information, whether we should have been less numerous, worse governed, 
less formidable, less flourishing, or more perverse, supposing you had 
taught us none of all these fine things. 

Reconsider therefore the importance of your productions; and, since the 
labours of the most enlightened of our learned men and the best of our 
citizens are of so little utility, tell us what we ought to think of that 
numerous herd of obscure writers and useless litterateurs, who devour 
without any return the substance of the State. 

Useless, do I say? Would God they were! Society would be more 
peaceful, and morals less corrupt. But these vain and futile declaimers go 
forth on all sides, armed with their fatal paradoxes, to sap the foundations of 
our faith, and nullify virtue. They smile contemptuously at such old names 
as patriotism and religion, and consecrate their talents and philosophy to the 
destruction; and defamation of all that men hold sacred. Not that they bear 
any real hatred to virtue or dogma; they are the enemies of public opinion 
alone; to bring them to the foot of the altar, it would be enough to banish 
them to a land of atheists. What extravagancies will not the rage of 
singularity induce men to commit! 

The waste of time is certainly a great evil; but still greater evils attend 
upon literature and the arts. One is luxury, produced like them by indolence 
and vanity. Luxury is seldom unattended by the arts and sciences; and they 
are always attended by luxury. I know that our philosophy, fertile in 
paradoxes, pretends, in contradiction to the experience of all ages, that 
luxury contributes to the splendour of States. But, without insisting on the 


necessity of sumptuary laws, can it be denied that rectitude of morals 1s 
essential to the duration of empires, and that luxury is diametrically 
opposed to such rectitude? Let it be admitted that luxury is a certain 
indication of wealth; that it even serves, if you will, to increase such wealth: 
what conclusion is to be drawn from this paradox, so worthy of the times? 
And what will become of virtue if riches are to be acquired at any cost? The 
politicians of the ancient world were always talking of morals and virtue; 
ours speak of nothing but commerce and money. One of them will tell you 
that in such a country a man is worth just as much as he will sell for at 
Algiers: another, pursuing the same mode of calculation, finds that in some 
countries a man is worth nothing, and in others still less than nothing; they 
value men as they do droves of oxen. According to them, a man is worth no 
more to the State, than the amount he consumes; and thus a Sybarite would 
be worth at least thirty Lacedæmonians. Let these writers tell me, however, 
which of the two republics, Sybaris or Sparta, was subdued by a handful of 
peasants, and which became the terror of Asia. 

The monarchy of Cyrus was conquered by thirty thousand men, led by a 
prince poorer than the meanest of Persian Satraps: in like manner the 
Scythians, the poorest of all nations, were able to resist the most powerful 
monarchs of the universe. When two famous republics contended for the 
empire of the world, the one rich and the other poor, the former was 
subdued by the latter. The Roman empire in its turn, after having engulfed 
all the riches of the universe, fell a prey to peoples who knew not even what 
riches were. The Franks conquered the Gauls, and the Saxons England, 
without any other treasures than their bravery and their poverty. A band of 
poor mountaineers, whose whole cupidity was confined to the possession of 
a few sheep-skins, having first given a check to the arrogance of Austria, 
went on to crush the opulent and formidable house of Burgundy, which at 
that time made the potentates of Europe tremble. In short, all the power and 
wisdom of the heir of Charles the Fifth, backed by all the treasures of the 
Indies, broke before a few herring-fishers. Let our politicians condescend to 
lay aside their calculations for a moment, to reflect on these examples; let 
them learn for once that money, though it buys everything else, cannot buy 
morals and citizens. What then is the precise point in dispute about luxury? 
It is to know which is most advantageous to empires, that their existence 
should be brilliant and momentary, or virtuous and lasting? I say brilliant, 
but with what lustre! A taste for ostentation never prevails in the same 


minds as a taste for honesty. No, it is impossible that understandings, 
degraded by a multitude of futile cares, should ever rise to what is truly 
great and noble; even if they had the strength, they would want the courage. 

Every artist loves applause. The praise of his contemporaries is the most 
valuable part of his recompense. What then will he do to obtain it, if he 
have the misfortune to be born among a people, and at a time, when 
learning is in vogue, and the superficiality of youth is in a position to lead 
the fashion; when men have sacrificed their taste to those who tyrannise 
over their liberty, and one sex dare not approve anything but what is 
proportionate to the pusillanimity of the other; when the greatest 
masterpieces of dramatic poetry are condemned, and the noblest of musical 
productions neglected? This is what he will do. He will lower his genius to 
the level of the age, and will rather submit to compose mediocre works, that 
will be admired during his life-time, than labour at sublime achievements 
which will not be admired till long after he is dead. Let the famous Voltaire 
tell us how many nervous and masculine beauties he has sacrificed to our 
false delicacy, and how much that is great and noble, that spirit of gallantry, 
which delights in what is frivolous and petty, has cost him. 

It is thus that the dissolution of morals, the necessary consequence of 
luxury, brings with it in its turn the corruption of taste. Further, if by chance 
there be found among men of average ability, an individual with enough 
strength of mind to refuse to comply with the spirit of the age, and to debase 
himself by puerile productions, his lot will be hard. He will die in indigence 
and oblivion. This is not so much a prediction, as a fact already confirmed 
by experience! Yes, Carle and Pierre Vanloo, the time is already come when 
your pencils, destined to increase the majesty of our temples by sublime and 
holy images, must fall from your hands, or else be prostituted to adorn the 
panels of a coach with lascivious paintings. And you, inimitable Pigal, rival 
of Phidias and Praxiteles, whose chisel the ancients would have employed 
to carve them gods, whose images almost excuse their idolatry in our eyes; 
even your hand must condescend to fashion the belly of an ape, or else 
remain idle. 

We cannot reflect on the morality of mankind without contemplating 
with pleasure the picture of the simplicity which prevailed in the earliest 
times. This image may be justly compared to a beautiful coast, adorned only 
by the hands of nature; towards which our eyes are constantly turned, and 
which we see receding with regret. While men were innocent and virtuous 


and loved to have the gods for witnesses of their actions, they dwelt 
together in the same huts; but when they became vicious, they grew tired of 
such inconvenient onlookers, and banished them to magnificent temples. 
Finally, they expelled their deities even from these, in order to dwell there 
themselves; or at least the temples of the gods were no longer more 
magnificent than the palaces of the citizens. This was the height of 
degeneracy; nor could vice ever be carried to greater lengths than when it 
was seen, supported, as it were, at the doors of the great, on columns of 
marble, and graven on Corinthian capitals. 

As the conveniences of life increase, as the arts are brought to perfection, 
and luxury spreads, true courage flags, the virtues disappear; and all this is 
the effect of the sciences and of those arts which are exercised in the 
privacy of men’s dwellings. When the Goths ravaged Greece, the libraries 
only escaped the flames owing to an opinion that was set on foot among 
them, that it was best to leave the enemy with a possession so calculated to 
divert their attention from military exercises, and keep them engaged in 
indolent and sedentary occupations. 

Charles the Eighth found himself master of Tuscany and the kingdom of 
Naples, almost without drawing sword; and all his court attributed this 
unexpected success to the fact that the princes and nobles of Italy applied 
themselves with greater earnestness to the cultivation of their 
understandings than to active and martial pursuits. In fact, says the sensible 
person who records these characteristics, experience plainly tells us, that in 
military matters and all that resemble them application to the sciences tends 
rather to make men effeminate and cowardly than resolute and vigorous. 

The Romans confessed that military virtue was extinguished among 
them, in proportion as they became connoisseurs in the arts of the painter, 
the engraver and the goldsmith, and began to cultivate the fine arts. Indeed, 
as if this famous country was to be for ever an example to other nations, the 
rise of the Medici and the revival of letters has once more destroyed, this 
time perhaps for ever, the martial reputation which Italy seemed a few 
centuries ago to have recovered. 

The ancient republics of Greece, with that wisdom which was so 
conspicuous in most of their institutions, forbade their citizens to pursue all 
those inactive and sedentary occupations, which by enervating and 
corrupting the body diminish also the vigour of the mind. With what 
courage, in fact, can it be thought that hunger and thirst, fatigues, dangers 


and death, can be faced by men whom the smallest want overwhelms and 
the slightest difficulty repels? With what resolution can soldiers support the 
excessive toils of war, when they are entirely unaccustomed to them? With 
what spirits can they make forced marches under officers who have not 
even the strength to travel on horseback? It is no answer to cite the reputed 
valour of all the modern warriors who are so scientifically trained. I hear 
much of their bravery in a day’s battle; but I am told nothing of how they 
support excessive fatigue, how they stand the severity of the seasons and 
the inclemency of the weather. A little sunshine or snow, or the want of a 
few superfluities, is enough to cripple and destroy one of our finest armies 
in a few days. Intrepid warriors I permit me for once to tell you the truth, 
which you seldom hear. Of your bravery I am fully satisfied. I have no 
doubt that you would have triumphed with Hannibal at Cannæ, and at 
Trasimene: that you would have passed the Rubicon with Cesar, and 
enabled him to enslave his country; but you never would have been able to 
cross the Alps with the former, or with the latter to subdue your own 
ancestors, the Gauls. 

A war does not always depend on the events of battle: there is in 
generalship an art superior to that of gaining victories. A man may behave 
with great intrepidity under fire, and yet be a very had officer. Even in the 
common soldier, a little more Strength and vigour would perhaps be more 
useful than so much courage, which after all is no protection from death. 
And what does it matter to the State whether its troops perish by cold and 
fever, or by the sword of the enemy? 

If the cultivation of the sciences is prejudicial to military qualities, it is 
still more so to moral qualities. Even from our infancy an absurd system of 
education serves to adorn our wit and corrupt our judgment. We see, on 
every side, huge institutions, where our youth are educated at great expense, 
and instructed in everything but their duty. Your children will be ignorant of 
their own language, when they can talk others which are not spoken 
anywhere. They will be able to compose verses which they can hardly 
understand; and, without being capable of distinguishing truth from error, 
they will possess the art of making them unrecognisable by specious 
arguments. But magnanimity, equity, temperance, humanity and courage 
will be words of which they know not the meaning. The dear name of 
country will never strike on their ears; and if they ever hear speak of God, it 
will be less to fear, than to be frightened of Him. I would as soon, said a 


wise man, that my pupil had spent his time in the tennis court as in this 
manner; for there his body at least would have got exercise. 

I well know that children ought to be kept employed, and that idleness is 
for them the danger most to be feared. But what should they be taught? This 
is undoubtedly an important question. Let them be taught what they are to 
practise when they come to be men; not what they ought to forget. 

Our gardens are adorned with statues and our galleries with pictures. 
What would you imagine these masterpieces of art, thus exhibited to public 
admiration, represent? The great men, who have defended their country, or 
the still greater men who have enriched it by their virtues? Far from it. They 
are the images of every perversion of heart and mind, carefully selected 
from ancient mythology, and presented to the early curiosity of our 
children, doubtless that they may have before their eyes the representations 
of vicious actions, even before they are able to read. 

Whence arise all those abuses, unless it be from that fatal inequality 
introduced among men by the difference of talents and the cheapening of 
virtue? This is the most evident effect of all our studies, and the most 
dangerous of all their consequences. The question is no longer whether a 
man is honest, but whether he is clever. We do not ask whether a book is 
useful, but whether it is well-written. Rewards are lavished on wit and 
ingenuity, while virtue is left unhonoured. There are a thousand prizes for 
fine discourses, and none for good actions. I should be glad, however, to 
know whether the honour attaching to the best discourse that ever wins the 
prize in this Academy is comparable with the merit of having founded the 
prize. 

A wise man does not go in chase of fortune; but he is by no means 
insensible to glory, and when he sees it so ill distributed, his virtue, which 
might have been animated by a little emulation, and turned to the advantage 
of society, droops and dies away in obscurity and indigence. It is for this 
reason that the agreeable arts must in time everywhere be preferred to the 
useful; and this truth has been but too much confirmed since the revival of 
the arts and sciences. We have physicists, geometricians, chemists, 
astronomers, poets, musicians, and painters in plenty; but we have no longer 
a citizen among us; or if there be found a few scattered over our abandoned 
countryside, they are left to perish there unnoticed and neglected. Such is 
the condition to which we are reduced, and such are our feelings towards 
those who give us our daily bread, and our children milk. 


I confess, however, that the evil is not so great as it might have become. 
The eternal providence, in placing salutary simples beside noxious plants, 
and making poisonous animals contain their own antidote, has taught the 
sovereigns of the earth, who are its ministers, to imitate its wisdom. It is by 
following this example that the truly great monarch, to whose glory every 
age will add new lustre, drew from the very bosom of the arts and sciences, 
the very fountains of a thousand lapses from rectitude, those famous 
societies, which, while they are depositaries of the dangerous trust of 
human knowledge, are yet the sacred guardians of morals, by the attention 
they pay to their maintenance among themselves in all their purity, and by 
the demands which they make on every member whom they admit. 

These wise institutions, confirmed by his august successor and imitated 
by all the kings of Europe, will serve at least to restrain men of letters, who, 
all aspiring to the honour of being admitted into these Academies, will keep 
watch over themselves, and endeavour to make themselves worthy of such 
honour by useful performances and irreproachable morals. Those 
Academies also, which, in proposing prizes for literary merit, make choice 
of such subjects as are calculated to arouse the love of virtue in the hearts of 
citizens, prove that it prevails in themselves, and must give men the rare 
and real pleasure of finding learned societies devoting themselves to the 
enlightenment of mankind, not only by agreeable exercises of the intellect, 
but also by useful instructions. 

An objection which may be made is, in fact, only an additional proof of 
my argument. So much precaution proves but too evidently the need for it. 
We never seek remedies for evils that do not exist. Why, indeed, must these 
bear all the marks of ordinary remedies, on account of their inefficacy? The 
numerous establishments in favour of the learned are only adapted to make 
men mistake the objects of the sciences, and turn men’s attention to the 
cultivation of them. One would be inclined to think, from the precautions 
everywhere taken, that we are overstocked with husbandmen, and are afraid 
of a shortage of philosophers. I will not venture here to enter into a 
comparison between agriculture and philosophy, as they would not bear it. I 
shall only ask What is philosophy? What is contained in the writings of the 
most celebrated philosophers? What are the lessons of these friends of 
wisdom. To hear them, should we not take them for so many mountebanks, 
exhibiting themselves in public, and crying out, Here, Here, come to me, I 
am the only true doctor? One of them teaches that there is no such thing as 


matter, but that everything exists only in representation. Another declares 
that there is no other substance than matter, and no other God than the 
world itself. À third tells you that there are no such things as virtue and 
vice, and that moral good and evil are chimeras; while a fourth informs you 
that men are only beasts of prey, and may conscientiously devour one 
another. Why, my great philosophers, do you not reserve these wise and 
profitable lessons for your friends and children? You would soon reap the 
benefit of them, nor should we be under any apprehension of our own 
becoming your disciples. 

Such are the wonderful men, whom their contemporaries held in the 
highest esteem during their lives, and to whom immortality has been 
attributed since their decease. Such are the wise maxims we have received 
from them, and which are transmitted, from age to age, to our descendants. 
Paganism, though given over to all the extravagances of human reason, has 
left nothing to compare with the shameful monuments which have been 
prepared by the art of printing, during the reign of the gospel. The impious 
writings of Leucippus and Diagoras perished with their authors. The world, 
in their days, was ignorant of the art of immortalising the errors and 
extravagancies of the human mind. But thanks to the art of printing and the 
use we make of it, the pernicious reflections of Hobbes and Spinoza will 
last for ever. Go, famous writings, of which the ignorance and rusticity of 
our forefathers would have been incapable. Go to our descendants, along 
with those still more pernicious works which reek of the corrupted manners 
of the present age! Let them together convey to posterity a faithful history 
of the progress and advantages of our arts and sciences. If they are read, 
they will leave not a doubt about the question we are now discussing, and 
unless mankind should then be still more foolish than we, they will lift up 
their hands to Heaven and exclaim in bitterness of heart: “Almighty God! 
thou who holdest in Thy hand the minds of men, deliver us from the fatal 
arts and sciences of our forefathers; give us back ignorance, innocence and 
poverty, which alone can make us happy and are precious in Thy sight.” 

But if the progress of the arts and sciences has added nothing to our real 
happiness; if it has corrupted our morals, and if that corruption has vitiated 
our taste, what are we to think of the herd of text-book authors, who have 
removed those impediments which nature purposely laid in the way to the 
Temple of the Muses, in order to guard its approach and try the powers of 
those who might be tempted to seek knowledge? What are we to think of 


those compilers who have indiscreetly broken open the door of the sciences, 
and introduced into their sanctuary a populace unworthy to approach it, 
when it was greatly to be wished that all who should be found incapable of 
making a considerable progress in the career of learning should have been 
repulsed at the entrance, and thereby cast upon those arts which are useful 
to society. A man who will be all his life a bad versifier, or a third-rate 
geometrician, might have made nevertheless an excellent clothier. Those 
whom nature intended for her disciples have not needed masters. Bacon, 
Descartes and Newton, those teachers of mankind, had themselves no 
teachers. What guide indeed could have taken them so far as their sublime 
genius directed them? Ordinary masters would only have cramped their 
intelligence, by confining it within the narrow limits of their own capacity. 
It was from the obstacles they met with at first, that they learned to exert 
themselves, and bestirred themselves to traverse the vast field which they 
covered. If it be proper to allow some men to apply themselves to the study 
of the arts and sciences, it is only those who feel themselves able to walk 
alone in their footsteps and to outstrip them. It belongs only to these few to 
raise monuments to the glory of the human understanding. But if we are 
desirous that nothing should be above their genius, nothing should be 
beyond their hopes. This is the only encouragement they require. The soul 
insensibly adapts itself to the objects on which it is employed, and thus it is 
that great occasions produce great men. The greatest orator in the world was 
Consul of Rome, and perhaps the greatest of philosophers Lord Chancellor 
of England. Can it be conceived that, if the former had only been a 
professor at some University, and the latter a pensioner of some Academy, 
their works would not have suffered from their situation. Let not princes 
disdain to admit into their councils those who are most capable of giving 
them good advice. Let them renounce the old prejudice, which was invented 
by the pride of the great, that the art of governing mankind is more difficult 
than that of instructing them; as if it was easier to induce men to do good 
voluntarily, than to compel them to it by force. Let the learned of the first 
rank find an honourable refuge in their courts; let them there enjoy the only 
recompense worthy of them, that of promoting by their influence the 
happiness of the peoples they have enlightened by their wisdom. It is by this 
means only that we are likely to see what virtue, science and authority can 
do, when animated by the noblest emulation, and working unanimously for 
the happiness of mankind. 


But so long as power alone is on one side, and knowledge and 
Understanding alone on the other, the learned will seldom make great 
objects their study, princes will still more rarely do great actions, and the 
peoples will continue to be, as they are, mean, corrupt and miserable. 

As for us, ordinary men, on whom Heaven has not been pleased to 
bestow such great talents; as we are not destined to reap such glory, let us 
remain in our obscurity. Let us not covet a reputation we should never 
attain, and which, in the present state of things, would never make up to us 
for the trouble it would have cost us, even if we were fully qualified to 
obtain it. Why should we build our happiness on the opinions of others, 
when we can find it in our own hearts? Let us leave to others the task of 
instructing mankind in their duty, and confine ourselves to the discharge of 
our own. We have no occasion for greater knowledge than this. 

Virtue! sublime science of simple minds, are such industry and 
preparation needed if we are to know you? Are not your principles graven 
on every heart? Need we do more, to learn your laws, than examine 
ourselves, and listen to the voice of conscience, when the passions are 
silent? 

This is the true philosophy, with which we must learn to be content, 
without envying the fame of those celebrated men, whose names are 
immortal in the republic of letters. Let us, instead of envying them, 
endeavour to make, between them and us, that honourable distinction which 
was formerly seen to exist between two great peoples, that the one knew 
how to speak, and the other how to act, aright. 


It is easy to see the allegory in the fable of Prometheus: and it does not 
appear that the Greeks, who chained him to the Caucasus, had a better 
opinion of him than the Egyptians had of their god Theutus. The Satyr, says 
an ancient fable, the first time he saw a fire, was going to kiss and embrace 
it; but Prometheus cried out to him to forbear, or his beard would rue it. It 
burns, says he, everything that touches it. 

The less we know, the more we think we know. The peripatetics doubted 
of nothing. Did not Descartes construct the universe with cubes and 
vortices? And is there in all Europe one single physicist who does not 
boldly explain the inexplicable mysteries of electricity, which will, perhaps, 
be for ever the despair of real philosophers? 


I am far from thinking that the ascendancy which women have obtained 
over men is an evil in itself. It is a present which nature has made them for 
the good of mankind. If better directed, it might be productive of as much 
good, as it is now of evil. We are not sufficiently sensible of what advantage 
it would be to society to give a better education to that half of our species 
which governs the other. Men will always be what women choose to make 
them. If you wish then that they should be noble and virtuous, let women be 
taught what greatness of soul and virtue are. The reflections which this 
subject arouses, and which Plato formerly made, deserve to be more fully 
developed by a pen worthy of following so great a master, and defending so 
great a cause. 

Pensées philosophiques (Diderot). 

Such was the education of the Spartans with regard to one of the greatest 
of their-kings. It is well worthy of notice, says Montaigne, that the excellent 
institutions of Lycurgus, which were in truth miraculously perfect, paid as 
much attention to the bringing up of youth as if this were their principal 
object, and yet, at the very seat of the Muses, they make so little mention of 
learning that it seems as if their generous-spirited youth disdained every 
other restraint, and required, instead of masters of the sciences, instructors 
in valour, prudence and justice alone. 

Let us hear next what the same writer says of the ancient Persians. Plato, 
says he, relates that the heir to the throne was thus brought up. At his birth 
he was committed, not to the care of women, but to eunuchs in the highest 
authority and near the person of the king, on account of their virtue. These 
undertook to render his body beautiful and healthy. At seven years of age 
they taught him to ride and go hunting. At fourteen he was placed in the 
hands of four, the wisest, the most just, the most temperate and the bravest 
persons in the kingdom. The first instructed him in religion, the second 
taught him to adhere inviolably to truth, the third to conquer his passions, 
and the fourth to be afraid of nothing. All, I may add, taught him to be a 
good man; but not one taught him to be learned. 

Astyages, in Xenophon, desires Cyrus to give him an account of his last 
lesson. It was this, answered Cyrus, one of the big boys, of the school 
having a small coat, gave it to a little boy and took away from him his coat, 
which was larger. Our master having appointed me arbiter in the dispute, I 
ordered that matters should stand as they were, as each boy seemed to be 
better suited than before. The master, however, remonstrated with me, 


saying that I considered only convenience, whereas justice ought to have 
been the first concern, and justice teaches that no one should suffer forcible 
interference with what belongs to him. He added that he was punished for 
his wrong decision, just as boys are punished in our country schools when 
they forget the first aorist of toztw@. My tutor must make me a fine 
harangue, in genere demonstrative, before he will persuade me that his 
school is as good as this. 

If we consider the frightful disorders which printing has already caused 
in Europe, and judge of the future by the progress of its evils from day to 
day, it is easy to foresee that sovereigns will hereafter take as much pains to 
banish this dreadful art from their dominions, as they ever took to 
encourage it The Sultan Achmet, yielding to the importunities of certain 
pretenders to taste, consented to have a press erected at Constantinople; but 
it was hardly set to work before they were obliged to destroy it, and throw 
the plant into a well. 

It is related that the Caliph Omar, being asked what should be done with 
the library at Alexandria, answered in these words. “If the books in the 
library contain anything contrary to the Alcoran, they are evil and ought to 
be burnt; if they contain only what the Alcoran teaches, they are 
superfluous.” This reasoning has been cited by oar men of letters as the 
height of absurdity; but if Gregory the Great had been in the place of Omar, 
and the Gospel in the place of the Alcoran, the library would still have been 
burnt, and it would have been perhaps the finest action of his life. 


DISCOURSE ON THE ORIGIN AND BASIS OF 
INEQUALITY AMONG MEN 
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Translated by G. D. H. Cole 


Discourse on the Origin and Basis of Inequality among Men was written in 
1753 in response to another question posed by the Academy of Dijon: 
‘What is the Origin of the Inequality Among Mankind; and whether such 
Inequality is authorised by the Law of Nature?’ The Academy of Dijon did 
not award Rousseau the prize this time, but gave it to a priest called 
Francois Xavier Talbert, who also contributed to the Supplement a 
l'Encyclopédie. 

In 1752 Rousseau wrote a one-act opera which was first staged for the 
public at the Théâtre du Palais-Royal. The opera, Le Devin du Village, was 
a great success for the writer and it was so highly considered by King Louis 
XV that he intimated that he would like to give Rousseau a lifelong 
pension. The philosopher declined the offer of patronage and soon after 
returned to his home city of Geneva, which he had left in 1728 as a 
teenager. 

Discourse on the Origin and Basis of Inequality Among Men begins with 
a dedication to the city-state of Geneva. While it is superficially highly 
flattering to his birthplace, it arguably contains an overview of his notion of 
the ideal republic, rather than an uncritical endorsement of actually 
functioning Genevan democracy. After the dedication, there is a preface 
which sets out the need to know ‘natural man’, where the philosopher 
establishes ‘two principles antecedent to reason: the first... an ardent interest 
in our own well-being and our own preservation, the second... a natural 
aversion to seeing any other sentient being perish or suffer’. Rousseau then 
explores man in the state of nature as he contests the Hobbesian notion of a 
greedy, violent, brutish existence and argues that such philosophers “speak 
of savage man and they depict civilised man’. In Part Two of the text, 
Rousseau traces the development of political or ‘moral’ inequality as 
mankind becomes civilised. Fundamental to this is the emergence of private 
property, as he asserts that the ‘first man who, having enclosed a piece of 


land, thought of saying ‘This is mine’...was the true founder of civil 
society.’ 
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Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was an English philosopher, who is considered one of the founders of 
modern political philosophy. Hobbes is best known for his 1651 book ‘Leviathan’, which established 
the social contract theory that has served as the foundation for most later Western political 
philosophy. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, June 28, 1712, the son of a 
watchmaker of French origin. His education was irregular, and though he 
tried many professions — including engraving, music, and teaching — he 
found it difficult to support himself in any of them. The discovery of his 
talent as a writer came with the winning of a prize offered by the Academy 
of Dijon for a discourse on the question, “Whether the progress of the 
sciences and of letters has tended to corrupt or to elevate morals.” He 
argued so brilliantly that the tendency of civilization was degrading that he 
became at once famous. The discourse here printed on the causes of 
inequality among men was written in a similar competition. 

He now concentrated his powers upon literature, producing two novels, 
“La Nouvelle Heloise,” the forerunner and parent of endless sentimental 
and picturesque fictions; and “Emile, ou l’Education,” a work which has 
had enormous influence on the theory and practise of pedagogy down to our 
own time and in which the Savoyard Vicar appears, who is used as the 
mouthpiece for Rousseau’s own religious ideas. “Le Contrat Social” (1762) 
elaborated the doctrine of the discourse on inequality. Both historically and 
philosophically it is unsound; but it was the chief literary source of the 
enthusiasm for liberty, fraternity, and equality, which inspired the leaders of 
the French Revolution, and its effects passed far beyond France. 

His most famous work, the “Confessions,” was published after his death. 
This book is a mine of information as to his life, but it is far from 
trustworthy; and the picture it gives of the author’s personality and conduct, 
though painted in such a way as to make it absorbingly interesting, is often 
unpleasing in the highest degree. But it is one of the great autobiographies 
of the world. 

During Rousseau’s later years he was the victim of the delusion of 
persecution; and although he was protected by a succession of good friends, 
he came to distrust and quarrel with each in turn. He died at Ermenonville, 
near Paris, July 2, 1778, the most widely influential French writer of his 
age. 
The Savoyard Vicar and his “Profession of Faith” are introduced into 
“Emile” not, according to the author, because he wishes to exhibit his 
principles as those which should be taught, but to give an example of the 


way in which religious matters should be discussed with the young. 
Nevertheless, it is universally recognized that these opinions are Rousseau’s 
own, and represent in short form his characteristic attitude toward religious 
belief. The Vicar himself is believed to combine the traits of two Savoyard 
priests whom Rousseau knew in his youth. The more important was the 
Abbe Gaime, whom he had known at Turin; the other, the Abbe Gatier, who 
had taught him at Annecy. 


QUESTION PROPOSED BY THE ACADEMY OF DIJON 


What is the Origin of the Inequality among Mankind; and whether such 
Inequality is authorized by the Law of Nature? 


Non in depravatis, sed in his qua bene secundum naturam 
se habent, considerandum est quid sit naturale. 


Aristotle, Politics, Bk. i, ch. 2. 


[We should consider what is natural not in things which are depraved but in 
those which are rightly ordered according to nature. | 


DEDICATION 
TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF GENEVA 


MOST HONOURABLE, MAGNIFICENT AND SOVEREIGN LORDS, 
convinced that only a virtuous citizen can confer on his country honours 
which it can accept, I have been for thirty years past working to make 
myself worthy to offer you some public homage; and, this fortunate 
opportunity supplementing in some degree the insufficiency of my efforts, I 
have thought myself entitled to follow in embracing it the dictates of the 
zeal which inspires me, rather than the right which should have been my 
authorisation. Having had the happiness to be born among you, how could I 
reflect on the equality which nature has ordained between men, and the 
inequality which they have introduced, without reflecting on the profound 
wisdom by which both are in this State happily combined and made to 
coincide, in the manner that is most in conformity with natural law, and 
most favourable to society, to the maintenance of public order and to the 
happiness of individuals? In my researches after the best rules common 
sense can lay down for the constitution of a government, I have been so 
struck at finding them all in actuality in your own, that even had I not been 
born within your walls I should have thought it indispensable for me to 
offer this picture of human society to that people, which of all others seems 
to be possessed of its greatest advantages, and to have best guarded against 
its abuses. 

If I had had to make choice of the place of my birth, I should have 
preferred a society which had an extent proportionate to the limits of the 
human faculties; that is, to the possibility of being well governed: in which 
every person being equal to his occupation, no one should be obliged to 
commit to others the functions with which he was entrusted: a State, in 
which all the individuals being well known to one another, neither the secret 
machinations of vice, nor the modesty of virtue should be able to escape the 
notice and judgment of the public; and in which the pleasant custom of 
seeing and knowing one another should make the love of country rather a 
love of the citizens than of its soil. 


I should have wished to be born in a country in which the interest of the 
Sovereign and that of the people must be single and identical; to the end 
that all the movements of the machine might tend always to the general 
happiness. And as this could not be the case, unless the Sovereign and the 
people were one and the same person, it follows that I should have wished 
to be born under a democratic government, wisely tempered. 

I should have wished to live and die free: that is, so far subject to the 
laws that neither I, nor anybody else, should be able to cast off their 
honourable yoke: the easy and salutary yoke which the haughtiest necks 
bear with the greater docility, as they are made to bear no other. 

I should have wished then that no one within the State should be able to 
say he was above the law; and that no one without should be able to dictate 
so that the State should be obliged to recognise his authority. For, be the 
constitution of a government what it may, if there be within its jurisdiction a 
single man who is not subject to the law, all the rest are necessarily at his 
discretion. And if there be a national ruler within, and a foreign ruler 
without, however they may divide their authority, it is impossible that both 
should be duly obeyed, or that the State should be well governed. 

I should not have chosen to live in a republic of recent institution, 
however excellent its laws; for fear the government, being perhaps 
otherwise framed than the circumstances of the moment might require, 
might disagree with the new citizens, or they with it, and the State run the 
risk of overthrow and destruction almost as soon as it came into being. For 
it is with liberty as it is with those solid and succulent foods, or with those 
generous wines which are well adapted to nourish and fortify robust 
constitutions that are used to them, but ruin and intoxicate weak and 
delicate constitutions to which they are not suited. Peoples once accustomed 
to masters are not in a condition to do without them. If they attempt to 
shake off the yoke, they still more estrange themselves from freedom, as, by 
mistaking for it an unbridled license to which it is diametrically opposed, 
they nearly always manage, by their revolutions, to hand themselves over to 
seducers, who only make their chains heavier than before. The Roman 
people itself, a model for all free peoples, was wholly incapable of 
governing itself when it escaped from the oppression of the Tarquins. 
Debased by slavery, and the ignominious tasks which had been imposed 
upon it, it was at first no better than a stupid mob, which it was necessary to 
control and govern with the greatest wisdom; in order that, being 


accustomed by degrees to breathe the health-giving air of liberty, minds 
which had been enervated or rather brutalised under tyranny, might 
gradually acquire that severity of morals and spirit of fortitude which made 
it at length the people of all most worthy of respect. I should, then, have 
sought out for my country some peaceful and happy Republic, of an 
antiquity that lost itself, as it were, in the night of time: which had 
experienced only such shocks as served to manifest and strengthen the 
courage and patriotism of its subjects; and whose citizens, long accustomed 
to a wise independence, were not only free, but worthy to be so. 

I should have wished to choose myself a country, diverted, by a fortunate 
impotence, from the brutal love of conquest, and secured, by a still more 
fortunate situation, from the fear of becoming itself the conquest of other 
States: a free city situated between several nations, none of which should 
have any interest in attacking it, while each had an interest in preventing it 
from being attacked by the others; in short, a Republic which should have 
nothing to tempt the ambition of its neighbours, but might reasonably 
depend on their assistance in case of need. It follows that a republican State 
so happily situated could have nothing to fear but from itself; and that, if its 
members trained themselves to the use of arms, it would be rather to keep 
alive that military ardour and courageous spirit which are so proper among 
free-men, and tend to keep up their taste for liberty, than from the necessity 
of providing for their defence. 

I should have sought a country, in which the right of legislation was 
vested in all the citizens; for who can judge better than they of the 
conditions under which they had best dwell together in the same society? 
Not that I should have approved of Plebiscita, like those among the 
Romans; in which the rulers in the State, and those most interested in its 
preservation, were excluded from the deliberations on which in many cases 
its security depended; and in which, by the most absurd inconsistency, the 
magistrates were deprived of rights which the meanest citizens enjoyed. 

On the contrary, I should have desired that, in order to prevent self- 
interested and ill-conceived projects, and all such dangerous innovations as 
finally ruined the Athenians, each man should not be at liberty to propose 
new laws at pleasure; but that this right should belong exclusively to the 
magistrates; and that even they should use it with so much caution, the 
people, on its side, be so reserved in giving its consent to such laws, and the 
promulgation of them be attended with so much solemnity, that before the 


constitution could be upset by them, there might be time enough for all to 
be convinced, that it is above all the great antiquity of the laws which 
makes them sacred and venerable, that men soon learn to despise laws 
which they see daily altered, and that States, by accustoming themselves to 
neglect their ancient customs under the pretext of improvement, often 
introduce greater evils than those they endeavour to remove. 

I should have particularly avoided, as necessarily ill-governed, a 
Republic in which the people, imagining themselves in a position to do 
without magistrates, or at least to leave them with only a precarious 
authority, should imprudently have kept for themselves the administration 
of civil affairs and the execution of their own laws. Such must have been 
the rude constitution of primitive governments, directly emerging from a 
state of nature; and this was another of the vices that contributed to the 
downfall of the Republic of Athens. 

But I should have chosen a community in which the individuals, content 
with sanctioning their laws, and deciding the most important public affairs 
in general assembly and on the motion of the rulers, had established 
honoured tribunals, carefully distinguished the several departments, and 
elected year by year some of the most capable and upright of their fellow- 
citizens to administer justice and govern the State; a community, in short, in 
which the virtue of the magistrates thus bearing witness to the wisdom of 
the people, each class reciprocally did the other honour. If in such a case 
any fatal misunderstandings arose to disturb the public peace, even these 
intervals of blindness and error would bear the marks of moderation, mutual 
esteem, and a common respect for the laws; which are sure signs and 
pledges of a reconciliation as lasting as sincere. Such are the advantages, 
most honourable, magnificent and sovereign lords, which I should have 
sought in the country in which I should have chosen to be born. And if 
providence had added to all these a delightful situation, a temperate climate, 
a fertile soil, and the most beautiful countryside under Heaven, I should 
have desired only, to complete my felicity, the peaceful enjoyment of all 
these blessings, in the bosom of this happy country; to live at peace in the 
sweet society of my fellow-citizens, and practising towards them, from their 
own example, the duties of friendship, humanity, and every other virtue, to 
leave behind me the honourable memory of a good man, and an upright and 
virtuous patriot. 


But, if less fortunate or too late grown wise, I had seen myself reduced to 
end an infirm and languishing life in other climates, vainly regretting that 
peaceful repose which I had forfeited in the imprudence of youth, I should 
at least have entertained the same feelings in my heart, though denied the 
opportunity of making use of them in my native country. Filled with a 
tender and disinterested love for my distant fellow-citizens, I should have 
addressed them from my heart, much in the following terms. 

“My dear fellow-citizens, or rather my brothers, since the ties of blood, 
as well as the laws, unite almost all of us, it gives me pleasure that I cannot 
think of you, without thinking, at the same time, of all the blessings you 
enjoy, and of which none of you, perhaps, more deeply feels the value than 
I who have lost them. The more I reflect on your civil and political 
condition, the less can I conceive that the nature of human affairs could 
admit of a better. In all other governments, when there is a question of 
ensuring the greatest good of the State, nothing gets beyond projects and 
ideas, or at best bare possibilities. But as for you, your happiness is 
complete, and you have nothing to do but enjoy it; you require nothing 
more to be made perfectly happy, than to know how to be satisfied with 
being so. Your sovereignty, acquired or recovered by the sword, and 
maintained for two centuries past by your valour and wisdom, is at length 
fully and universally acknowledged. Your boundaries are fixed, your rights 
confirmed and your repose secured by honourable treaties. Your 
constitution is excellent, being not only dictated by the profoundest 
wisdom, but guaranteed by great and friendly powers. Your State enjoys 
perfect tranquillity; you have neither wars nor conquerors to fear; you have 
no other master than the wise laws you have yourselves made; and these are 
administered by upright magistrates of your own choosing. You are neither 
so wealthy as to be enervated by effeminacy, and thence to lose, in the 
pursuit of frivolous pleasures, the taste for real happiness and solid virtue; 
nor poor enough to require more assistance from abroad than your own 
industry is sufficient to procure you. In the meantime the precious privilege 
of liberty, which in great nations is maintained only by submission to the 
most exorbitant impositions, costs you hardly anything for its preservation. 

May a Republic, so wisely and happily constituted, last for ever, for an 
example to other nations, and for the felicity of its own citizens! This is the 
only prayer you have left to make, the only precaution that remains to be 
taken. It depends, for the future, on yourselves alone (not to make you 


happy, for your ancestors have saved you that trouble), but to render that 
happiness lasting, by your wisdom in its enjoyment. It is on your constant 
union, your obedience to the laws, and your respect for their ministers, that 
your preservation depends. If there remains among you the smallest trace of 
bitterness or distrust, hasten to destroy it, as an accursed leaven which 
sooner or later must bring misfortune and ruin on the State. I conjure you all 
to look into your hearts, and to hearken to the secret voice of conscience. Is 
there any among you who can find, throughout the universe, a more upright, 
more enlightened and more honourable body than your magistracy? Do not 
all its members set you an example of moderation, of simplicity of manners, 
of respect for the laws, and of the most sincere harmony? Place, therefore, 
without reserve, in such wise superiors, that salutary confidence which 
reason ever owes to virtue. Consider that they are your own choice, that 
they justify that choice, and that the honours due to those whom you have 
dignified are necessarily yours by reflexion. Not one of you is so ignorant 
as not to know that, when the laws lose their, force and those who defend 
them their authority, security and liberty are universally impossible. Why, 
therefore, should you hesitate to do that cheerfully and with just confidence 
which you would all along have been bound to do by your true interest, 
your duty and reason itself? 

Let not a culpable and pernicious indifference to the maintenance of the 
constitution ever induce you to neglect, in case of need, the prudent advice 
of the most enlightened and zealous of your fellow-citizens; but let equity, 
moderation and firmness of resolution continue to regulate all your 
proceedings, and to exhibit you to the whole universe as the example of a 
valiant and modest people, jealous equally of their honour and of their 
liberty. Beware particularly, as the last piece of advice I shall give you, of 
sinister constructions and venomous rumours, the secret motives of which 
are often more dangerous than the actions at which they are levelled. A 
whole house will be awake and take the first alarm given by a good and 
trusty watch-dog, who barks only at the approach of thieves; but we hate the 
importunity of those noisy curs, which are perpetually disturbing the public 
repose, and whose continual ill-timed warnings prevent our attending to 
them, when they may perhaps be necessary.” 

And you, most honourable and magnificent lords, the worthy and 
revered magistrates of a free people, permit me to offer you in particular my 
duty and homage. If there is in the world a station capable of conferring 


honour on those who fill it, it is undoubtedly that which virtue and talents 
combine to bestow, that of which you have made yourselves worthy, and to 
which you have been promoted by your fellow-citizens. Their worth adds a 
new lustre to your own; while, as you have been chosen, by men capable of 
governing others, to govern themselves, I cannot but hold you as much 
superior to all other magistrates, as a free people, and particularly that over 
which you have the honour to preside, is by its wisdom and its reason 
superior to the populace of other States. 

Be it permitted me to cite an example of which there ought to have 
existed better records, and one which will be ever near to my heart. I cannot 
recall to mind, without the sweetest emotions, the memory of that virtuous 
citizen, to whom I owe my being, and by whom I was often instructed, in 
my infancy, in the respect which is due to you. I see him still, living by the 
work of his hands, and feeding his soul on the sublimest truths. I see the 
works of Tacitus, Plutarch and Grotius, lying before him in the midst of the 
tools of his trade. At his side stands his dear son, receiving, alas with too 
little profit, the tender instructions of the best of fathers. But, if the follies of 
youth made me for a while forget his wise lessons, I have at length the 
happiness to be conscious that, whatever propensity one may have to vice, it 
is not easy for an education, with which love has mingled, to be entirely 
thrown away. 

Such, my most honourable and magnificent lords, are the citizens, and 
even the common inhabitants of the State which you govern; such are those 
intelligent and sensible men, of whom, under the name of workmen and the 
people, it is usual, in other nations, to have a low and false opinion. My 
father, I own with pleasure, was in no way distinguished among his fellow- 
citizens. He was only such as they all are; and yet, such as he was, there is 
no country, in which his acquaintance would not have been coveted, and 
cultivated even with advantage by men of the highest character. It would 
not become me, nor is it, thank Heaven, at all necessary for me to remind 
you of the regard which such men have a right to expect of their 
magistrates, to whom they are equal both by education and by the rights of 
nature and birth, and inferior only, by their own will, by that preference 
which they owe to your merit, and, for giving you, can claim some sort of 
acknowledgment on your side. It is with a lively satisfaction I understand 
that the greatest candour and condescension attend, in all your behaviour 
towards them, on that gravity which becomes the ministers of the law; and 


that you so well repay them, by your esteem and attention, the respect and 
obedience which they owe to you. This conduct is not only just but prudent; 
as it happily tends to obliterate the memory of many unhappy events, which 
ought to be buried in eternal oblivion. It is also so much the more judicious, 
as it tends to make this generous and equitable people find a pleasure in 
their duty; to make them naturally love to do you honour, and to cause those 
who are the most zealous in the maintenance of their own rights to be at the 
same time the most disposed to respect yours. 

It ought not to be thought surprising that the rulers of a civil society 
should have the welfare and glory of their communities at heart: but it is 
uncommonly fortunate for the peace of men, when those persons who look 
upon themselves as the magistrates, or rather the masters of a more holy and 
sublime country, show some love for the earthly country which maintains 
them. I am happy in having it in my power to make so singular an exception 
in our favour, and to be able to rank, among its best citizens, those zealous 
depositaries of the sacred articles of faith established by the laws, those 
venerable shepherds of souls whose powerful and captivating eloquence are 
so much the better calculated to bear to men’s hearts the maxims of the 
gospel, as they are themselves the first to put them into practice. All the 
world knows of the great success with which the art of the pulpit is 
cultivated at Geneva; but men are so used to hearing divines preach one 
thing and practise another, that few have a chance of knowing how far the 
spirit of Christianity, holiness of manners, severity towards themselves and 
indulgence towards their neighbours, prevail throughout the whole body of 
our ministers. It is, perhaps, given to the city of Geneva alone, to produce 
the edifying example of so perfect a union between its clergy and men of 
letters. It is in great measure on their wisdom, their known moderation, and 
their zeal for the prosperity of the State that I build my hopes of its 
perpetual tranquillity. At the same time, I notice, with a pleasure mingled 
with surprise and veneration, how much they detest the frightful maxims of 
those accursed and barbarous men, of whom history furnishes us with more 
than one example; who, in order to support the pretended rights of God, that 
is to say their own interests, have been so much the less greedy of human 
blood, as they were more hopeful their own in particular would be always 
respected. 

I must not forget that precious half of the Republic, which makes the 
happiness of the other; and whose sweetness and prudence preserve its 


tranquillity and virtue. Amiable and virtuous daughters of Geneva, it will be 
always the lot of your sex to govern ours. Happy are we, so long as your 
chaste influence, solely exercised within the limits of conjugal union, is 
exerted only for the glory of the State and the happiness of the public. It 
was thus the female sex commanded at Sparta; and thus you deserve to 
command at Geneva. What man can be such a barbarian as to resist the 
voice of honour and reason, coming from the lips of an affectionate wife? 
Who would not despise; the vanities of luxury, on beholding the simple and 
modest attire which, from the lustre it derives from you, seems the most 
favourable to beauty? It is your task to perpetuate, by your insinuating 
influence and your innocent and amiable rule, a respect for the laws of the 
State, and harmony among the citizens. It is yours to reunite divided 
families by happy marriages; and, above all things, to correct, by the 
persuasive sweetness of your lessons and the modest graces of your 
conversation, those extravagancies which our young people pick up in other 
countries, whence, instead of many useful things by which they might 
profit, they bring home hardly anything, besides a puerile air and a 
ridiculous manner, acquired among loose women, but an admiration for I 
know not what so-called grandeur, and paltry recompenses for being slaves, 
which can never come near the real greatness of liberty. Continue, therefore, 
always to be what you are, the chaste guardians of our morals, and the 
sweet security for our peace, exerting on every occasion the privileges of 
the heart and of nature, in the interests of duty and virtue. 

I flatter myself that I shall never be proved to have been mistaken, in 
building on such a foundation my hopes of the general happiness of the 
citizens and the glory of the Republic. It must be confessed, however, that 
with all these advantages, it will not shine with that lustre, by which the 
eyes of most men are dazzled; a puerile and fatal taste for which is the most 
mortal enemy of happiness and liberty. 

Let our dissolute youth seek elsewhere light pleasures and long 
repentances. Let our pretenders to taste admire elsewhere the grandeur of 
palaces, the beauty of equipages, sumptuous furniture, the pomp of public 
entertainments, and all the refinements of luxury and effeminacy. Geneva 
boasts nothing but men; such a sight has nevertheless a value of its own, 
and those who have a taste for it are well worth the admirers of all the rest. 

Deign, most honourable, magnificent and sovereign lords, to receive, 
and with equal goodness, this respectful testimony of the interest I take in 


your common prosperity. And, 1f I have been so unhappy as to be guilty of 
any indiscreet transport in this glowing effusion of my heart, I beseech you 
to pardon me, and to attribute it to the tender affection of a true patriot, and 
to the ardent and legitimate zeal of a man, who can imagine for himself no 
greater felicity than to see you happy. 

Most honourable, magnificent and sovereign lords, I am, with the most 
profound respect, 

Your most humble and obedient servant and fellow-citizen. 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
Chambéry, 
June 12, 1754. 


PREFACE 


Of all human sciences the most useful and most imperfect appears to me to 
be that of mankind: and I will venture to say, the single inscription on the 
Temple of Delphi contained a precept more difficult and more important 
than is to be found in all the huge volumes that moralists have ever written. 
I consider the subject of the following discourse as one of the most 
interesting questions philosophy can propose, and unhappily for us, one of, 
the most thorny that philosophers can have to solve. For how shall we know 
the source of inequality between men, if we do not begin by knowing 
mankind? And how shall man hope to see himself as nature made him, 
across all the changes which the succession of place and time must have 
produced in his original constitution? How can he distinguish what is 
fundamental in his nature from the changes and additions which his 
circumstances and the advances he has made have introduced to modify his 
primitive condition? Like the statue of Glaucus, which was so disfigured by 
time, seas and tempests, that it looked more like a wild beast than a god, the 
human soul, altered in society by a thousand causes perpetually recurring, 
by the acquisition of a multitude of truths and errors, by the changes 
happening to the constitution of the body, and by the continual jarring of the 
passions, has, so to speak, changed in appearance, so as to be hardly 
recognisable. Instead of a being, acting constantly from fixed and invariable 
principles, instead of that celestial and majestic simplicity, impressed on it 
by its divine Author, we find in it only the frightful contrast of passion 
mistaking itself for reason, and of understanding grown delirious. 

It is still more cruel that, as every advance made by the human species 
removes it still farther from its primitive state, the more discoveries we 
make, the more we deprive ourselves of the means of making the most 
important of all. Thus it is, in one sense, by our very study of man, that the 
knowledge of him is put out of our power. 

It is easy to perceive that it is in these successive changes in the 
constitution of man that we must look for the origin of those differences 
which now distinguish men, who, it is allowed, are as equal among 
themselves as were the animals of every kind, before physical causes had 
introduced those varieties which are now observable among some of them. 

It is, in fact, not to be conceived that these primary changes, however 
they may have arisen, could have altered, all at once and in the same 


manner, every individual of the species. It is natural to think that, while the 
condition of some of them grew better or worse, and they were acquiring 
various good or bad qualities not inherent in their nature, there were others 
who continued a longer time in their original condition. Such was doubtless 
the first source of the inequality of mankind, which it is much easier to 
point out thus in general terms, than to assign with precision to its actual 
causes. 

Let not my readers therefore imagine that I flatter myself with having 
seen what it appears to me so difficult to discover. I have here entered upon 
certain arguments, and risked some conjectures, less in the hope of solving 
the difficulty, than with a view to throwing some light upon it, and reducing 
the question to its proper form. Others may easily proceed farther on the 
same road, and yet no one find it very easy to get to the end. For it is by no 
means a light undertaking to distinguish properly between what is original 
and what is artificial in the actual nature of man, or to form a true idea of a 
state which no longer exists, perhaps never did exist, and probably never 
will exist; and of which, it is, nevertheless, necessary to have true ideas, in 
order to form a proper judgment of our present state. It requires, indeed, 
more philosophy than can be imagined to enable any one to determine 
exactly what precautions he ought to take, in order to make solid 
observations on this subject; and it appears to me that a good solution of the 
following problem would be not unworthy of the Aristotles and Plinys of 
the present age. What experiments would have to be made, to discover the 
natural man? And how are those experiments to be made in a state of 
society? 

So far am I from undertaking to solve this problem, that I think I have 
sufficiently, considered the subject, to venture to declare beforehand that 
our greatest philosophers would not be too good to direct such experiments, 
and our most powerful sovereigns to make them. Such a combination we 
have very little reason to expect, especially attended with the perseverance, 
or rather succession of intelligence and good-will necessary on both sides to 
SUCCESS. 

These investigations, which are so difficult to make, and have been 
hitherto so little thought of, are, nevertheless, the only means that remain of 
obviating a multitude of difficulties which deprive us of the knowledge of 
the real foundations of human society. It is this ignorance of the nature of 
man, which casts so much uncertainty and obscurity on the true definition 


of natural right: for, the idea of right, says Burlamaqui, and more 
particularly that of natural right, are ideas manifestly relative to the nature 
of man. It is then from this very nature itself, he goes on, from the 
constitution and state of man, that we must deduce the first principles of this 
science. 

We cannot see without surprise and disgust how little agreement there is 
between the different authors who have treated this great subject. Among 
the more important writers there are scarcely two of the same mind about it. 
Not to speak of the ancient philosophers, who seem to have done their best 
purposely to contradict one another on the most fundamental principles, the 
Roman jurists subjected man and the other animals indiscriminately to the 
same natural law, because they considered, under that name, rather the law 
which nature imposes on herself than that which she prescribes to others; or 
rather because of the particular acceptation of the term law among those 
jurists; who seem on this occasion to have understood nothing more by it 
than the general relations established by nature between all animated 
beings, for their common preservation. The moderns, understanding, by the 
term law, merely a rule prescribed to a moral being, that is to say intelligent, 
free and considered in his relations to other beings, consequently confine 
the jurisdiction of natural law to man, an the only animal endowed with 
reason. But, defining this law, each after his own fashion, they have 
established it on such metaphysical principles, that there are very few 
persons among us capable of comprehending them, much less of 
discovering them for themselves. So that the definitions of these learned 
men, all differing in everything else, agree only in this, that it is impossible 
to comprehend the law of nature, and consequently to obey it, without being 
a very subtle casuist and a profound metaphysician. All which is as much as 
to say that mankind must have employed, in the establishment of society, a 
capacity which is acquired only with great difficulty, and by very few 
persons, even in a state of society. 

Knowing so little of nature, and agreeing so ill about the meaning of the 
word /aw, it would be difficult for us to fix on a good definition of natural 
law. Thus all the definitions we meet with in books, setting: aside their 
defect in point of uniformity, have yet another fault, in that they are derived 
from many kinds of knowledge, which men do not possess naturally, and 
from advantages of which they can have no idea until they have already 
departed from that state. Modern writers begin by inquiring what rules it 


would be expedient for men to agree on for their common interest, and then 
give the name of natural law to a collection of these rules, without any other 
proof than the good that would result from their being universally practised. 
This is undoubtedly a simple way of making definitions, and of explaining 
the nature of things by almost arbitrary conveniences. 

But as long as we are ignorant of the natural man, it is in vain for us to 
attempt to determine either the law originally prescribed to him, or that 
which is best adapted to his constitution. All we can know with any 
certainty respecting this law is that, if it is to be a law, not only the wills of 
those it obliges must be sensible of their submission to it; but also, to be 
natural, it must come directly from the voice of nature. 

Throwing aside, therefore, all those scientific books, which teach us only 
to see men such as they have made themselves, and contemplating the first 
and most simple operations of the human soul, I think I can perceive in it 
two principles prior to reason, one of them deeply interesting us in our own 
welfare and preservation, and the other exciting a natural repugnance at 
seeing any other sensible being, and particularly any of our own species, 
suffer pain or death. It is from the agreement and combination which the 
understanding is in a position to establish between these two principles, 
without its being necessary to introduce that of sociability, that all the rules 
of natural right appear to me to be derived — rules which our reason is 
afterwards obliged to establish on other foundations, when by its successive 
developments it has been led to suppress nature itself. 

In proceeding thus, we shall not be obliged to make man a philosopher 
before he is a man. His duties toward others are not dictated to him only by 
the later lessons of wisdom and, so long as he does not resist the internal 
impulse of compassion, he will never hurt any other man, nor even any 
sentient being; except on those lawful occasions on which his own 
preservation is concerned and he is obliged to give himself the preference. 
By this method also we put an end to the time-honoured disputes 
concerning the participation of animals in natural law: for it is clear that, 
being destitute of intelligence and liberty, they cannot recognise that law; as 
they partake, however, in some measure of our nature, in consequence of 
the sensibility with which they are endowed, they ought to partake of 
natural rights so that mankind is subjected to a kind of obligation even 
toward the brutes. It appears, in fact, that if I am bound to do no injury to 
my fellow-creatures, this is less because they are rational than because they 


are sentient beings: and this quality, being common both to men and beasts, 
ought to entitle the latter at least to the privilege of not being wantonly ill- 
treated by the former. 

The very study of the original man, of his real wants, and the 
fundamental principles of his duty, is besides the only proper method we 
can adopt to obviate all the difficulties which the origin of moral inequality 
presents, on the true foundations of the body politic, on the reciprocal rights 
of its members, and on many other similar topics equally important and 
obscure. 

If we look at human society with a calm and disinterested eye, it seems, 
at first, to show us only the violence of the powerful and the oppression of 
the weak. The mind is shocked at the cruelty of the one, or is induced to 
lament the blindness of the other; and as nothing is less permanent in life 
than those external relations, which are more frequently produced by 
accident than wisdom, and which are called weakness or power, riches or 
poverty, all human institutions seem at first glance to be founded merely on 
banks of shifting sand. It is only by taking a closer look, and removing the 
dust and sand that surround the edifice, that we perceive the immovable 
basis on which it is raised, and learn to respect its foundations. Now, 
without a serious study of man, his natural faculties and their successive 
development, we shall never be able to make these necessary distinctions, 
or to separate, in the actual constitution of things, that which is the effect of 
the divine will, from the innovations attempted by human art. The political 
and moral investigations, therefore, to which the important question before 
us leads, are in every respect useful; while the hypothetical history of 
governments affords a lesson equally instructive to mankind. 

In considering what we should have become, had we been left to 
ourselves, we should learn to bless Him, whose gracious hand, correcting 
our institutions, and giving them an immovable basis, has prevented those 
disorders which would otherwise have arisen from them, and caused our 
happiness to come from those very sources which seemed likely to involve 
us in misery. 

Quem te deus esse 

Jussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re, 
Disce. 

Persius, Satire 111, 71. 


A DISCOURSE UPON THE ORIGIN AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE INEQUALITY AMONG MANKIND 


Tis of man I am to speak; and the very question, in answer to which I am to 
speak of him, sufficiently informs me that I am going to speak to men; for 
to those alone, who are not afraid of honouring truth, it belongs to propose 
discussions of this kind. I shall therefore maintain with confidence the cause 
of mankind before the sages, who invite me to stand up in its defence; and I 
shall think myself happy, if I can but behave in a manner not unworthy of 
my subject and of my judges. 

I conceive two species of inequality among men; one which I call 
natural, or physical inequality, because it is established by nature, and 
consists in the difference of age, health, bodily strength, and the qualities of 
the mind, or of the soul; the other which may be termed moral, or political 
inequality, because it depends on a kind of convention, and is established, 
or at least authorized, by the common consent of mankind. This species of 
inequality consists in the different privileges, which some men enjoy, to the 
prejudice of others, such as that of being richer, more honoured, more 
powerful, and even that of exacting obedience from them. 

It were absurd to ask, what is the cause of natural inequality, seeing the 
bare definition of natural inequality answers the question: it would be more 
absurd still to enquire, if there might not be some essential connection 
between the two species of inequality, as it would be asking, in other words, 
if those who command are necessarily better men than those who obey; and 
if strength of body or of mind, wisdom or virtue are always to be found in 
individuals, in the same proportion with power, or riches: a question, fit 
perhaps to be discussed by slaves in the hearing of their masters, but 
unbecoming free and reasonable beings in quest of truth. 

What therefore is precisely the subject of this discourse? It is to point 
out, in the progress of things, that moment, when, right taking place of 
violence, nature became subject to law; to display that chain of surprising 
events, in consequence of which the strong submitted to serve the weak, and 
the people to purchase imaginary ease, at the expense of real happiness. 

The philosophers, who have examined the foundations of society, have, 
every one of them, perceived the necessity of tracing it back to a state of 
nature, but not one of them has ever arrived there. Some of them have not 


scrupled to attribute to man in that state the ideas of justice and injustice, 
without troubling their heads to prove, that he really must have had such 
ideas, or even that such ideas were useful to him: others have spoken of the 
natural right of every man to keep what belongs to him, without letting us 
know what they meant by the word belong; others, without further 
ceremony ascribing to the strongest an authority over the weakest, have 
immediately struck out government, without thinking of the time requisite 
for men to form any notion of the things signified by the words authority 
and government. All of them, in fine, constantly harping on wants, avidity, 
oppression, desires and pride, have transferred to the state of nature ideas 
picked up in the bosom of society. In speaking of savages they described 
citizens. Nay, few of our own writers seem to have so much as doubted, that 
a state of nature did once actually exit; though it plainly appears by Sacred 
History, that even the first man, immediately furnished as he was by God 
himself with both instructions and precepts, never lived in that state, and 
that, if we give to the books of Moses that credit which every Christian 
philosopher ought to give to them, we must deny that, even before the 
deluge, such a state ever existed among men, unless they fell into it by some 
extraordinary event: a paradox very difficult to maintain, and altogether 
impossible to prove. 

Let us begin therefore, by laying aside facts, for they do not affect the 
question. The researches, in which we may engage on this occasion, are not 
to be taken for historical truths, but merely as hypothetical and conditional 
reasonings, fitter to illustrate the nature of things, than to show their true 
origin, like those systems, which our naturalists daily make of the formation 
of the world. Religion commands us to believe, that men, having been 
drawn by God himself out of a state of nature, are unequal, because it is his 
pleasure they should be so; but religion does not forbid us to draw 
conjectures solely from the nature of man, considered in itself, and from 
that of the beings which surround him, concerning the fate of mankind, had 
they been left to themselves. This is then the question I am to answer, the 
question I propose to examine in the present discourse. As mankind in 
general have an interest in my subject, I shall endeavour to use a language 
suitable to all nations; or rather, forgetting the circumstances of time and 
place in order to think of nothing but the men I speak to, I shall suppose 
myself in the Lyceum of Athens, repeating the lessons of my masters before 


the Platos and the Xenocrates of that famous seat of philosophy as my 
judges, and in presence of the whole human species as my audience. 

O man, whatever country you may belong to, whatever your opinions 
may be, attend to my words; you shall hear your history such as I think I 
have read it, not in books composed by those like you, for they are liars, but 
in the book of nature which never lies. All that I shall repeat after her, must 
be true, without any intermixture of falsehood, but where I may happen, 
without intending it, to introduce my own conceits. The times I am going to 
speak of are very remote. How much you are changed from what you once 
were! ’Tis in a manner the life of your species that I am going to write, from 
the qualities which you have received, and which your education and your 
habits could deprave, but could not destroy. There is, I am sensible, an age 
at which every individual of you would choose to stop; and you will look 
out for the age at which, had you your wish, your species had stopped. 
Uneasy at your present condition for reasons which threaten your unhappy 
posterity with still greater uneasiness, you will perhaps wish it were in your 
power to go back; and this sentiment ought to be considered, as the 
panegyric of your first parents, the condemnation of your contemporaries, 
and a source of terror to all those who may have the misfortune of 
succeeding you. 


DISCOURSE FIRST PART 


However important it may be, in order to form a proper judgment of the 
natural state of man, to consider him from his origin, and to examine him, 
as it were, in the first embryo of the species; I shall not attempt to trace his 
organization through its successive approaches to perfection: I shall not stop 
to examine in the animal system what he might have been in the beginning, 
to become at last what he actually is; I shall not inquire whether, as 
Aristotle thinks, his neglected nails were no better at first than crooked 
talons; whether his whole body was not, bear-like, thick covered with rough 
hair; and whether, walking upon all-fours, his eyes, directed to the earth, 
and confined to a horizon of a few paces extent, did not at once point out 
the nature and limits of his ideas. I could only form vague, and almost 
imaginary, conjectures on this subject. Comparative anatomy has not as yet 
been sufficiently improved; neither have the observations of natural 
philosophy been sufficiently ascertained, to establish upon such foundations 
the basis of a solid system. For this reason, without having recourse to the 
supernatural informations with which we have been favoured on this head, 
or paying any attention to the changes, that must have happened in the 
conformation of the interior and exterior parts of man’s body, in proportion 
as he applied his members to new purposes, and took to new aliments, I 
shall suppose his conformation to have always been, what we now behold 
it; that he always walked on two feet, made the same use of his hands that 
we do of ours, extended his looks over the whole face of nature, and 
measured with his eyes the vast extent of the heavens. 

If I strip this being, thus constituted, of all the supernatural gifts which 
he may have received, and of all the artificial faculties, which we could not 
have acquired but by slow degrees; if I consider him, in a word, such as he 
must have issued from the hands of nature; I see an animal less strong than 
some, and less active than others, but, upon the whole, the most 
advantageously organized of any; I see him satisfying the calls of hunger 
under the first oak, and those of thirst at the first rivulet; I see him laying 
himself down to sleep at the foot of the same tree that afforded him his 
meal; and behold, this done, all his wants are completely supplied. 

The earth left to its own natural fertility and covered with immense 
woods, that no hatchet ever disfigured, offers at every step food and shelter 


to every species of animals. Men, dispersed among them, observe and 
imitate their industry, and thus rise to the instinct of beasts; with this 
advantage, that, whereas every species of beasts is confined to one peculiar 
instinct, man, who perhaps has not any that particularly belongs to him, 
appropriates to himself those of all other animals, and lives equally upon 
most of the different aliments, which they only divide among themselves; a 
circumstance which qualifies him to find his subsistence, with more ease 
than any of them. 

Men, accustomed from their infancy to the inclemency of the weather, 
and to the rigour of the different seasons; inured to fatigue, and obliged to 
defend, naked and without arms, their life and their prey against the other 
wild inhabitants of the forest, or at least to avoid their fury by flight, acquire 
a robust and almost unalterable habit of body; the children, bringing with 
them into the world the excellent constitution of their parents, and 
strengthening it by the same exercises that first produced it, attain by this 
means all the vigour that the human frame is capable of. Nature treats them 
exactly in the same manner that Sparta treated the children of her citizens; 
those who come well formed into the world she renders strong and robust, 
and destroys all the rest; differing in this respect from our societies, in 
which the state, by permitting children to become burdensome to their 
parents, murders them all without distinction, even in the wombs of their 
mothers. 

The body being the only instrument that savage man is acquainted with, 
he employs it to different uses, of which ours, for want of practice, are 
incapable; and we may thank our industry for the loss of that strength and 
agility, which necessity obliges him to acquire. Had he a hatchet, would his 
hand so easily snap off from an oak so stout a branch? Had he a sling, 
would it dart a stone to so great a distance? Had he a ladder, would he run 
so nimbly up a tree? Had he a horse, would he with such swiftness shoot 
along the plain? Give civilized man but time to gather about him all his 
machines, and no doubt he will be an overmatch for the savage: but if you 
have a mind to see a contest still more unequal, place them naked and 
unarmed one opposite to the other; and you will soon discover the 
advantage there is in perpetually having all our forces at our disposal, in 
being constantly prepared against all events, and in always carrying 
ourselves, as it were, whole and entire about us. 


Hobbes would have it that man is naturally void of fear, and always 
intent upon attacking and fighting. An illustrious philosopher thinks on the 
contrary, and Cumberland and Puffendorff likewise affirm it, that nothing is 
more fearful than man in a state of nature, that he is always in a tremble, 
and ready to fly at the first motion he perceives, at the first noise that strikes 
his ears. This, indeed, may be very true in regard to objects with which he is 
not acquainted; and I make no doubt of his being terrified at every new 
sight that presents itself, as often as he cannot distinguish the physical good 
and evil which he may expect from it, nor compare his forces with the 
dangers he has to encounter; circumstances that seldom occur in a state of 
nature, where all things proceed in so uniform a manner, and the face of the 
earth is not liable to those sudden and continual changes occasioned in it by 
the passions and inconstancies of collected bodies. But savage man living 
among other animals without any society or fixed habitation, and finding 
himself early under a necessity of measuring his strength with theirs, soon 
makes a comparison between both, and finding that he surpasses them more 
in address, than they surpass him in strength, he learns not to be any longer 
in dread of them. Turn out a bear or a wolf against a sturdy, active, resolute 
savage, (and this they all are,) provided with stones and a good stick; and 
you will soon find that the danger is at least equal on both sides, and that 
after several trials of this kind, wild beasts, who are not fond of attacking 
each other, will not be very fond of attacking man, whom they have found 
every whit as wild as themselves. As to animals who have really more 
strength than man has address, he is, in regard to them, what other weaker 
species are, who find means to subsist notwithstanding; he has even this 
great advantage over such weaker species, that being equally fleet with 
them, and finding on every tree an almost inviolable asylum, he is always at 
liberty to take it or leave it, as he likes best, and of course to fight or to fly, 
whichever is most agreeable to him. To this we may add that no animal 
naturally makes war upon man, except in the case of self-defence or 
extreme hunger; nor ever expresses against him any of these violent 
antipathies, which seem to indicate that some particular species are intended 
by nature for the food of others. 

But there are other more formidable enemies, and against which man is 
not provided with the same means of defence; I mean natural infirmities, 
infancy, old age, and sickness of every kind, melancholy proofs of our 
weakness, whereof the two first are common to all animals, and the last 


chiefly attends man living in a state of society. It is even observable in 
regard to infancy, that the mother being able to carry her child about with 
her, wherever she goes, can perform the duty of a nurse with a great deal 
less trouble, than the females of many other animals, who are obliged to be 
constantly going and coming with no small labour and fatigue, one way to 
look out for their own subsistence, and another to suckle and feed their 
young ones. True it is that, if the woman happens to perish, her child is 
exposed to the greatest danger of perishing with her; but this danger is 
common to a hundred other species, whose young ones require a great deal 
of time to be able to provide for themselves; and if our infancy is longer 
than theirs, our life is longer likewise; so that, in this respect too, all things 
are in a manner equal; not but that there are other rules concerning the 
duration of the first age of life, and the number of the young of man and 
other animals, but they do not belong to my subject. With old men, who stir 
and perspire but little, the demand for food diminishes with their abilities to 
provide it; and as a savage life would exempt them from the gout and the 
rheumatism, and old age is of all ills that which human assistance is least 
capable of alleviating, they would at last go off, without its being perceived 
by others that they ceased to exist, and almost without perceiving it 
themselves. 

In regard to sickness, I shall not repeat the vain and false declamations 
made use of to discredit medicine by most men, while they enjoy their 
health; I shall only ask if there are any solid observations from which we 
may conclude that in those countries where the healing art is most 
neglected, the mean duration of man’s life is shorter than in those where it 
is most cultivated? And how is it possible this should be the case, if we 
inflict more diseases upon ourselves than medicine can supply us with 
remedies! The extreme inequalities in the manner of living of the several 
classes of mankind, the excess of idleness in some, and of labour in others, 
the facility of irritating and satisfying our sensuality and our appetites, the 
too exquisite and out of the way aliments of the rich, which fill them with 
fiery juices, and bring on indigestions, the unwholesome food of the poor, 
of which even, bad as it is, they very often fall short, and the want of which 
tempts them, every opportunity that offers, to eat greedily and overload 
their stomachs; watchings, excesses of every kind, immoderate transports of 
all the passions, fatigues, waste of spirits, in a word, the numberless pains 
and anxieties annexed to every condition, and which the mind of man is 


constantly a prey to; these are the fatal proofs that most of our ills are of our 
own making, and that we might have avoided them all by adhering to the 
simple, uniform and solitary way of life prescribed to us by nature. 
Allowing that nature intended we should always enjoy good health, I dare 
almost affirm that a state of reflection is a state against nature, and that the 
man who meditates is a depraved animal. We need only call to mind the 
good constitution of savages, of those at least whom we have not destroyed 
by our strong liquors; we need only reflect, that they are strangers to almost 
every disease, except those occasioned by wounds and old age, to be in a 
manner convinced that the history of human diseases might be easily 
composed by pursuing that of civil societies. Such at least was the opinion 
of Plato, who concluded from certain remedies made use of or approved by 
Podalyrus and Macaon at the Siege of Troy, that several disorders, which 
these remedies were found to bring on in his days, were not known among 
men at that remote period. 

Man therefore, in a state of nature where there are so few sources of 
sickness, can have no great occasion for physic, and still less for physicians; 
neither is the human species more to be pitied in this respect, than any other 
species of animals. Ask those who make hunting their recreation or 
business, if in their excursions they meet with many sick or feeble animals. 
They meet with many carrying the marks of considerable wounds, that have 
been perfectly well healed and closed up; with many, whose bones formerly 
broken, and whose limbs almost torn off, have completely knit and united, 
without any other surgeon but time, any other regimen but their usual way 
of living, and whose cures were not the less perfect for their not having 
been tortured with incisions, poisoned with drugs, or worn out by diet and 
abstinence. In a word, however useful medicine well administered may be 
to us who live in a state of society, it is still past doubt, that if, on the one 
hand, the sick savage, destitute of help, has nothing to hope from nature, on 
the other, he has nothing to fear but from his disease; a circumstance, which 
oftens renders his situation preferable to ours. 

Let us therefore beware of confounding savage man with the men, whom 
we daily see and converse with. Nature behaves towards all animals left to 
her care with a predilection, that seems to prove how jealous she is of that 
prerogative. The horse, the cat, the bull, nay the ass itself, have generally a 
higher stature, and always a more robust constitution, more vigour, more 
strength and courage in their forests than in our houses; they lose half these 


advantages by becoming domestic animals; it looks as if all our attention to 
treat them kindly, and to feed them well, served only to bastardize them. It 
is thus with man himself. In proportion as he becomes sociable and a slave 
to others, he becomes weak, fearful, mean-spirited, and his soft and 
effeminate way of living at once completes the enervation of his strength 
and of his courage. We may add, that there must be still a wider difference 
between man and man in a savage and domestic condition, than between 
beast and beast; for as men and beasts have been treated alike by nature, all 
the conveniences with which men indulge themselves more than they do the 
beasts tamed by them, are so many particular causes which make them 
degenerate more sensibly. 

Nakedness therefore, the want of houses, and of all these unnecessaries, 
which we consider as so very necessary, are not such mighty evils in respect 
to these primitive men, and much less still any obstacle to their 
preservation. Their skins, it is true, are destitute of hair; but then they have 
no occasion for any such covering in warm climates; and in cold climates 
they soon learn to apply to that use those of the animals they have 
conquered; they have but two feet to run with, but they have two hands to 
defend themselves with, and provide for all their wants; it costs them 
perhaps a great deal of time and trouble to make their children walk, but the 
mothers carry them with ease; an advantage not granted to other species of 
animals, with whom the mother, when pursued, is obliged to abandon her 
young ones, or regulate her steps by theirs. In short, unless we admit those 
singular and fortuitous concurrences of circumstances, which I shall speak 
of hereafter, and which, it is very possible, may never have existed, it is 
evident, in every state of the question, that the man, who first made himself 
clothes and built himself a cabin, supplied himself with things which he did 
not much want, since he had lived without them till then; and why should 
he not have been able to support in his riper years, the same kind of life, 
which he had supported from his infancy? 

Alone, idle, and always surrounded with danger, savage man must be 
fond of sleep, and sleep lightly like other animals, who think but little, and 
may, in a manner, be said to sleep all the time they do not think: self- 
preservation being almost his only concern, he must exercise those faculties 
most, which are most serviceable in attacking and in defending, whether to 
subdue his prey, or to prevent his becoming that of other animals: those 
organs, on the contrary, which softness and sensuality can alone improve, 


must remain in a state of rudeness, utterly incompatible with all manner of 
delicacy; and as his senses are divided on this point, his touch and his taste 
must be extremely coarse and blunt; his sight, his hearing, and his smelling 
equally subtle: such is the animal state in general, and accordingly if we 
may believe travellers, it is that of most savage nations. We must not 
therefore be surprised, that the Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope, 
distinguish with their naked eyes ships on the ocean, at as great a distance 
as the Dutch can discern them with their glasses; nor that the savages of 
America should have tracked the Spaniards with their noses, to as great a 
degree of exactness, as the best dogs could have done; nor that all these 
barbarous nations support nakedness without pain, use such large quantities 
of Piemento to give their food a relish, and drink like water the strongest 
liquors of Europe. 

As yet I have considered man merely in his physical capacity; let us now 
endeavour to examine him in a metaphysical and moral light. 

I can discover nothing in any mere animal but an ingenious machine, to 
which nature has given senses to wind itself up, and guard, to a certain 
degree, against everything that might destroy or disorder it. I perceive the 
very same things in the human machine, with this difference, that nature 
alone operates in all the operations of the beast, whereas man, as a free 
agent, has a share in his. One chooses by instinct; the other by an act of 
liberty; for which reason the beast cannot deviate from the rules that have 
been prescribed to it, even in cases where such deviation might be useful, 
and man often deviates from the rules laid down for him to his prejudice. 
Thus a pigeon would starve near a dish of the best flesh-meat, and a cat on a 
heap of fruit or corn, though both might very well support life with the food 
which they thus disdain, did they but bethink themselves to make a trial of 
it: it is in this manner dissolute men run into excesses, which bring on 
fevers and death itself; because the mind depraves the senses, and when 
nature ceases to speak, the will still continues to dictate. 

All animals must be allowed to have ideas, since all animals have senses; 
they even combine their ideas to a certain degree, and, in this respect, it is 
only the difference of such degree, that constitutes the difference between 
man and beast: some philosophers have even advanced, that there is a 
greater difference between some men and some others, than between some 
men and some beasts; it is not therefore so much the understanding that 
constitutes, among animals, the specifical distinction of man, as his quality 


of a free agent. Nature speaks to all animals, and beasts obey her voice. 
Man feels the same impression, but he at the same time perceives that he 1s 
free to resist or to acquiesce; and it is in the consciousness of this liberty, 
that the spirituality of his soul chiefly appears: for natural philosophy 
explains, in some measure, the mechanism of the senses and the formation 
of ideas; but in the power of willing, or rather of choosing, and in the 
consciousness of this power, nothing can be discovered but acts, that are 
purely spiritual, and cannot be accounted for by the laws of mechanics. 

But though the difficulties, in which all these questions are involved, 
should leave some room to dispute on this difference between man and 
beast, there is another very specific quality that distinguishes them, and a 
quality which will admit of no dispute; this is the faculty of improvement; a 
faculty which, as circumstances offer, successively unfolds all the other 
faculties, and resides among us not only in the species, but in the 
individuals that compose it; whereas a beast is, at the end of some months, 
all he ever will be during the rest of his life; and his species, at the end of a 
thousand years, precisely what it was the first year of that long period. Why 
is man alone subject to dotage? Is it not, because he thus returns to his 
primitive condition? And because, while the beast, which has acquired 
nothing and has likewise nothing to lose, continues always in possession of 
his instinct, man, losing by old age, or by accident, all the acquisitions he 
had made in consequence of his perfectibility, thus falls back even lower 
than beasts themselves? It would be a melancholy necessity for us to be 
obliged to allow, that this distinctive and almost unlimited faculty is the 
source of all man’s misfortunes; that it is this faculty, which, though by 
slow degrees, draws them out of their original condition, in which his days 
would slide away insensibly in peace and innocence; that it is this faculty, 
which, in a succession of ages, produces his discoveries and mistakes, his 
virtues and his vices, and, at long run, renders him both his own and 
nature’s tyrant. It would be shocking to be obliged to commend, as a 
beneficent being, whoever he was that first suggested to the Oronoco 
Indians the use of those boards which they bind on the temples of their 
children, and which secure to them the enjoyment of some part at least of 
their natural imbecility and happiness. 

Savage man, abandoned by nature to pure instinct, or rather indemnified 
for that which has perhaps been denied to him by faculties capable of 
immediately supplying the place of it, and of raising him afterwards a great 


deal higher, would therefore begin with functions that were merely animal: 
to see and to feel would be his first condition, which he would enjoy in 
common with other animals. To will and not to will, to wish and to fear, 
would be the first, and in a manner, the only operations of his soul, till new 
circumstances occasioned new developments. 

Let moralists say what they will, the human understanding is greatly 
indebted to the passions, which, on their side, are likewise universally 
allowed to be greatly indebted to the human understanding. It is by the 
activity of our passions, that our reason improves: we covet knowledge 
merely because we covet enjoyment, and it is impossible to conceive why a 
man exempt from fears and desires should take the trouble to reason. The 
passions, in their turn, owe their origin to our wants, and their increase to 
our progress in science; for we cannot desire or fear anything, but in 
consequence of the ideas we have of it, or of the simple impulses of nature; 
and savage man, destitute of every species of knowledge, experiences no 
passions but those of this last kind; his desires never extend beyond his 
physical wants; he knows no goods but food, a female, and rest; he fears no 
evil but pain, and hunger; I say pain, and not death; for no animal, merely as 
such, will ever know what it is to die, and the knowledge of death, and of its 
terrors, is one of the first acquisitions made by man, in consequence of his 
deviating from the animal state. 

I could easily, were it requisite, cite facts in support of this opinion, and 
show, that the progress of the mind has everywhere kept pace exactly with 
the wants, to which nature had left the inhabitants exposed, or to which 
circumstances had subjected them, and consequently to the passions, which 
inclined them to provide for these wants. I could exhibit in Egypt the arts 
starting up, and extending themselves with the inundations of the Nile; I 
could pursue them in their progress among the Greeks, where they were 
seen to bud forth, grow, and rise to the heavens, in the midst of the sands 
and rocks of Attica, without being able to take root on the fertile banks of 
the Eurotas; I would observe that, in general, the inhabitants of the north are 
more industrious than those of the south, because they can less do without 
industry; as if nature thus meant to make all things equal, by giving to the 
mind that fertility she has denied to the soil. 

But exclusive of the uncertain testimonies of history, who does not 
perceive that everything seems to remove from savage man the temptation 
and the means of altering his condition? His imagination paints nothing to 


him; his heart asks nothing from him. His moderate wants are so easily 
supplied with what he everywhere finds ready to his hand, and he stands at 
such a distance from the degree of knowledge requisite to covet more, that 
he can neither have foresight nor curiosity. The spectacle of nature, by 
growing quite familiar to him, becomes at last equally indifferent. It is 
constantly the same order, constantly the same revolutions; he has not sense 
enough to feel surprise at the sight of the greatest wonders; and it is not in 
his mind we must look for that philosophy, which man must have to know 
how to observe once, what he has every day seen. His soul, which nothing 
disturbs, gives itself up entirely to the consciousness of its actual existence, 
without any thought of even the nearest futurity; and his projects, equally 
confined with his views, scarce extend to the end of the day. Such is, even 
at present, the degree of foresight in the Caribbean: he sells his cotton bed 
in the morning, and comes in the evening, with tears in his eyes, to buy it 
back, not having foreseen that he should want it again the next night. 

The more we meditate on this subject, the wider does the distance 
between mere sensation and the most simple knowledge become in our 
eyes; and it is impossible to conceive how man, by his own powers alone, 
without the assistance of communication, and the spur of necessity, could 
have got over so great an interval. How many ages perhaps revolved, before 
men beheld any other fire but that of the heavens? How many different 
accidents must have concurred to make them acquainted with the most 
common uses of this element? How often have they let it go out, before 
they knew the art of reproducing it? And how often perhaps has not every 
one of these secrets perished with the discoverer? What shall we say of 
agriculture, an art which requires so much labour and foresight; which 
depends upon other arts; which, it is very evident, cannot be practised but in 
a society, if not a formed one, at least one of some standing, and which does 
not so much serve to draw aliments from the earth, for the earth would yield 
them without all that trouble, as to oblige her to produce those things, which 
we like best, preferably to others? But let us suppose that men had 
multiplied to such a degree, that the natural products of the earth no longer 
sufficed for their support; a supposition which, by the bye, would prove that 
this kind of life would be very advantageous to the human species; let us 
suppose that, without forge or anvil, the instruments of husbandry had 
dropped from the heavens into the hands of savages, that these men had got 
the better of that mortal aversion they all have for constant labour; that they 


had learned to foretell their wants at so great a distance of time; that they 
had guessed exactly how they were to break the earth, commit their seed to 
it, and plant trees; that they had found out the art of grinding their corn, and 
improving by fermentation the juice of their grapes; all operations which we 
must allow them to have learned from the gods, since we cannot conceive 
how they should make such discoveries of themselves; after all these fine 
presents, what man would be mad enough to cultivate a field, that may be 
robbed by the first comer, man or beast, who takes a fancy to the produce of 
it. And would any man consent to spend his day in labour and fatigue, when 
the rewards of his labour and fatigue became more and more precarious in 
proportion to his want of them? In a word, how could this situation engage 
men to cultivate the earth, as long as it was not parcelled out among them, 
that is, as long as a state of nature subsisted. 

Though we should suppose savage man as well versed in the art of 
thinking, as philosophers make him; though we were, after them, to make 
him a philosopher himself, discovering of himself the sublimest truths, 
forming to himself, by the most abstract arguments, maxims of justice and 
reason drawn from the love of order in general, or from the known will of 
his Creator: in a word, though we were to suppose his mind as intelligent 
and enlightened, as it must, and is, in fact, found to be dull and stupid; what 
benefit would the species receive from all these metaphysical discoveries, 
which could not be communicated, but must perish with the individual who 
had made them? What progress could mankind make in the forests, 
scattered up and down among the other animals? And to what degree could 
men mutually improve and enlighten each other, when they had no fixed 
habitation, nor any need of each other’s assistance; when the same persons 
scarcely met twice in their whole lives, and on meeting neither spoke to, or 
so much as knew each other? 

Let us consider how many ideas we owe to the use of speech; how much 
grammar exercises, and facilitates the operations of the mind; let us, 
besides, reflect on the immense pains and time that the first invention of 
languages must have required: Let us add these reflections to the preceding; 
and then we may judge how many thousand ages must have been requisite 
to develop successively the operations, which the human mind is capable of 
producing. 

I must now beg leave to stop one moment to consider the perplexities 
attending the origin of languages. I might here barely cite or repeat the 


researches made, in relation to this question, by the Abbe de Condillac, 
which all fully confirm my system, and perhaps even suggested to me the 
first idea of it. But, as the manner, in which the philosopher resolves the 
difficulties of his own starting, concerning the origin of arbitrary signs, 
shows that he supposes, what I doubt, namely a kind of society already 
established among the inventors of languages; I think it my duty, at the 
same time that I refer to his reflections, to give my own, in order to expose 
the same difficulties in a light suitable to my subject. The first that offers is 
how languages could become necessary; for as there was no correspondence 
between men, nor the least necessity for any, there is no conceiving the 
necessity of this invention, nor the possibility of it, if it was not 
indispensable. I might say, with many others, that languages are the fruit of 
the domestic intercourse between fathers, mothers, and children: but this, 
besides its not answering any difficulties, would be committing the same 
fault with those, who reasoning on the state of nature, transfer to it ideas 
collected in society, always consider families as living together under one 
roof, and their members as observing among themselves an union, equally 
intimate and permanent with that which we see exist in a civil state, where 
sO many common interests conspire to unite them; whereas in this primitive 
state, as there were neither houses nor cabins, nor any kind of property, 
every one took up his lodging at random, and seldom continued above one 
night in the same place; males and females united without any premeditated 
design, as chance, occasion, or desire brought them together, nor had they 
any great occasion for language to make known their thoughts to each other. 
They parted with the same ease. The mother suckled her children, when just 
born, for her own sake; but afterwards out of love and affection to them, 
when habit and custom had made them dear to her; but they no sooner 
gained strength enough to run about in quest of food than they separated 
even from her of their own accord; and as they scarce had any other method 
of not losing each other, than that of remaining constantly in each other’s 
sight, they soon came to such a pass of forgetfulness, as not even to know 
each other, when they happened to meet again. I must further observe that 
the child having all his wants to explain, and consequently more things to 
say to his mother, than the mother can have to say to him, it is he that must 
be at the chief expense of invention, and the language he makes use of must 
be in a great measure his own work; this makes the number of languages 
equal to that of the individuals who are to speak them; and this multiplicity 


of languages is further increased by their roving and vagabond kind of life, 
which allows no idiom time enough to acquire any consistency; for to say 
that the mother would have dictated to the child the words he must employ 
to ask her this thing and that, may well enough explain in what manner 
languages, already formed, are taught, but it does not show us in what 
manner they are first formed. 

Let us suppose this first difficulty conquered: Let us for a moment 
consider ourselves at this side of the immense space, which must have 
separated the pure state of nature from that in which languages became 
necessary, and let us, after allowing such necessity, examine how languages 
could begin to be established. A new difficulty this, still more stubborn than 
the preceding; for if men stood in need of speech to learn to think, they 
must have stood in still greater need of the art of thinking to invent that of 
speaking; and though we could conceive how the sounds of the voice came 
to be taken for the conventional interpreters of our ideas we should not be 
the nearer knowing who could have been the interpreters of this convention 
for such ideas, as, in consequence of their not having any sensible objects, 
could not be made manifest by gesture or voice; so that we can scarce form 
any tolerable conjectures concerning the birth of this art of communicating 
our thoughts, and establishing a correspondence between minds: a sublime 
art which, though so remote from its origin, philosophers still behold at 
such a prodigious distance from its perfection, that I never met with one of 
them bold enough to affirm it would ever arrive there, though the 
revolutions necessarily produced by time were suspended in its favour; 
though prejudice could be banished from, or would be at least content to sit 
silent in the presence of our academies, and though these societies should 
consecrate themselves, entirely and during whole ages, to the study of this 
intricate object. 

The first language of man, the most universal and most energetic of all 
languages, in short, the only language he had occasion for, before there was 
a necessity of persuading assembled multitudes, was the cry of nature. As 
this cry was never extorted but by a kind of instinct in the most urgent 
cases, to implore assistance in great danger, or relief in great sufferings, it 
was of little use in the common occurrences of life, where more moderate 
sentiments generally prevail. When the ideas of men began to extend and 
multiply, and a closer communication began to take place among them, they 
laboured to devise more numerous signs, and a more extensive language: 


they multiplied the inflections of the voice, and added to them gestures, 
which are, in their own nature, more expressive, and whose meaning 
depends less on any prior determination. They therefore expressed visible 
and movable objects by gestures and those which strike the ear, by imitative 
sounds: but as gestures scarcely indicate anything except objects that are 
actually present or can be easily described, and visible actions; as they are 
not of general use, since darkness or the interposition of an opaque medium 
renders them useless; and as besides they require attention rather than excite 
it: men at length bethought themselves of substituting for them the 
articulations of voice, which, without having the same relation to any 
determinate object, are, in quality of instituted signs, fitter to represent all 
our ideas; a substitution, which could only have been made by common 
consent, and in a manner pretty difficult to practise by men, whose rude 
organs were unimproved by exercise; a substitution, which is in itself more 
difficult to be conceived, since the motives to this unanimous agreement 
must have been somehow or another expressed, and speech therefore 
appears to have been exceedingly requisite to establish the use of speech. 

We must allow that the words, first made use of by men, had in their 
minds a much more extensive signification, than those employed in 
languages of some standing, and that, considering how ignorant they were 
of the division of speech into its constituent parts; they at first gave every 
word the meaning of an entire proposition. When afterwards they began to 
perceive the difference between the subject and attribute, and between verb 
and noun, a distinction which required no mean effort of genius, the 
substantives for a time were only so many proper names, the infinitive was 
the only tense, and as to adjectives, great difficulties must have attended the 
development of the idea that represents them, since every adjective is an 
abstract word, and abstraction is an unnatural and very painful operation. 

At first they gave every object a peculiar name, without any regard to its 
genus or species, things which these first institutors of language were in no 
condition to distinguish; and every individual presented itself solitary to 
their minds, as it stands in the table of nature. If they called one oak A, they 
called another oak B: so that their dictionary must have been more 
extensive in proportion as their knowledge of things was more confined. It 
could not but be a very difficult task to get rid of so diffuse and 
embarrassing a nomenclature; as in order to marshal the several beings 
under common and generic denominations, it was necessary to be first 


acquainted with their properties, and their differences; to be stocked with 
observations and definitions, that 1s to say, to understand natural history and 
metaphysics, advantages which the men of these times could not have 
enjoyed. 

Besides, general ideas cannot be conveyed to the mind without the 
assistance of words, nor can the understanding seize them without the 
assistance of propositions. This is one of the reasons, why mere animals 
cannot form such ideas, nor ever acquire the perfectibility which depends 
on such an operation. When a monkey leaves without the least hesitation 
one nut for another, are we to think he has any general idea of that kind of 
fruit, and that he compares these two individual bodies with his archetype 
notion of them? No, certainly; but the sight of one of these nuts calls back 
to his memory the sensations which he has received from the other; and his 
eyes, modified after some certain manner, give notice to his palate of the 
modification it is in its turn going to receive. Every general idea is purely 
intellectual; let the imagination tamper ever so little with it, it immediately 
becomes a particular idea. Endeavour to represent to yourself the image of a 
tree in general, you never will be able to do it; in spite of all your efforts it 
will appear big or little, thin or tufted, of a bright or a deep colour; and were 
you master to see nothing in it, but what can be seen in every tree, such a 
picture would no longer resemble any tree. Beings perfectly abstract are 
perceivable in the same manner, or are only conceivable by the assistance of 
speech. The definition of a triangle can alone give you a just idea of that 
figure: the moment you form a triangle in your mind, it is this or that 
particular triangle and no other, and you cannot avoid giving breadth to its 
lines and colour to its area. We must therefore make use of propositions; we 
must therefore speak to have general ideas; for the moment the imagination 
stops, the mind must stop too, if not assisted by speech. If therefore the first 
inventors could give no names to any ideas but those they had already, it 
follows that the first substantives could never have been anything more than 
proper names. 

But when by means, which I cannot conceive, our new grammarians 
began to extend their ideas, and generalize their words, the ignorance of the 
inventors must have confined this method to very narrow bounds; and as 
they had at first too much multiplied the names of individuals for want of 
being acquainted with the distinctions called genus and species, they 
afterwards made too few genera and species for want of having considered 


beings in all their differences; to push the divisions far enough, they must 
have had more knowledge and experience than we can allow them, and 
have made more researches and taken more pains, than we can suppose 
them willing to submit to. Now if, even at this present time, we every day 
discover new species, which had before escaped all our observations, how 
many species must have escaped the notice of men, who judged of things 
merely from their first appearances! As to the primitive classes and the most 
general notions, it were superfluous to add that these they must have 
likewise overlooked: how, for example, could they have thought of or 
understood the words, matter, spirit, substance, mode, figure, motion, since 
even our philosophers, who for so long a time have been constantly 
employing these terms, can themselves scarcely understand them, and since 
the ideas annexed to these words being purely metaphysical, no models of 
them could be found in nature? 

I stop at these first advances, and beseech my judges to suspend their 
lecture a little, in order to consider, what a great way language has still to 
go, in regard to the invention of physical substantives alone, (though the 
easiest part of language to invent,) to be able to express all the sentiments of 
man, to assume an invariable form, to bear being spoken in public and to 
influence society: I earnestly entreat them to consider how much time and 
knowledge must have been requisite to find out numbers, abstract words, 
the aorists, and all the other tenses of verbs, the particles, and syntax, the 
method of connecting propositions and arguments, of forming all the logic 
of discourse. For my own part, I am so scared at the difficulties that 
multiply at every step, and so convinced of the almost demonstrated 
impossibility of languages owing their birth and establishment to means that 
were merely human, that I must leave to whoever may please to take it up, 
the task of discussing this difficult problem. “Which was the most 
necessary, society already formed to invent languages, or languages already 
invented to form society?” 

But be the case of these origins ever so mysterious, we may at least infer 
from the little care which nature has taken to bring men together by mutual 
wants, and make the use of speech easy to them, how little she has done 
towards making them sociable, and how little she has contributed to 
anything which they themselves have done to become so. In fact, it is 
impossible to conceive, why, in this primitive state, one man should have 
more occasion for the assistance of another, than one monkey, or one wolf 


for that of another animal of the same species; or supposing that he had, 
what motive could induce another to assist him; or even, in this last case, 
how he, who wanted assistance, and he from whom it was wanted, could 
agree among themselves upon the conditions. Authors, I know, are 
continually telling us, that in this state man would have been a most 
miserable creature; and if it is true, as I fancy I have proved it, that he must 
have continued many ages without either the desire or the opportunity of 
emerging from such a state, this their assertion could only serve to justify a 
charge against nature, and not any against the being which nature had thus 
constituted; but, if I thoroughly understand this term miserable, it is a word, 
that either has no meaning, or signifies nothing, but a privation attended 
with pain, and a suffering state of body or soul; now I would fain know 
what kind of misery can be that of a free being, whose heart enjoys perfect 
peace, and body perfect health? And which is aptest to become 
insupportable to those who enjoy it, a civil or a natural life? In civil life we 
can scarcely meet a single person who does not complain of his existence; 
many even throw away as much of it as they can, and the united force of 
divine and human laws can hardly put bounds to this disorder. Was ever any 
free savage known to have been so much as tempted to complain of life, 
and lay violent hands on himself? Let us therefore judge with less pride on 
which side real misery is to be placed. Nothing, on the contrary, must have 
been so unhappy as savage man, dazzled by flashes of knowledge, racked 
by passions, and reasoning on a state different from that in which he saw 
himself placed. It was in consequence of a very wise Providence, that the 
faculties, which he potentially enjoyed, were not to develop themselves but 
in proportion as there offered occasions to exercise them, lest they should 
be superfluous or troublesome to him when he did not want them, or tardy 
and useless when he did. He had in his instinct alone everything requisite to 
live in a state of nature; in his cultivated reason he has barely what is 
necessary to live in a state of society. 

It appears at first sight that, as there was no kind of moral relations 
between men in this state, nor any known duties, they could not be either 
good or bad, and had neither vices nor virtues, unless we take these words 
in a physical sense, and call vices, in the individual, the qualities which may 
prove detrimental to his own preservation, and virtues those which may 
contribute to it; in which case we should be obliged to consider him as most 
virtuous, who made least resistance against the simple impulses of nature. 


But without deviating from the usual meaning of these terms, it is proper to 
suspend the judgment we might form of such a situation, and be upon our 
guard against prejudice, till, the balance in hand, we have examined 
whether there are more virtues or vices among civilized men; or whether the 
improvement of their understanding is sufficient to compensate the damage 
which they mutually do to each other, in proportion as they become better 
informed of the services which they ought to do; or whether, upon the 
whole, they would not be much happier in a condition, where they had 
nothing to fear or to hope from each other, than in that where they had 
submitted to an universal subserviency, and have obliged themselves to 
depend for everything upon the good will of those, who do not think 
themselves obliged to give anything in return. 

But above all things let us beware concluding with Hobbes, that man, as 
having no idea of goodness, must be naturally bad; that he is vicious 
because he does not know what virtue is; that he always refuses to do any 
service to those of his own species, because he believes that none is due to 
them; that, in virtue of that right which he justly claims to everything he 
wants, he foolishly looks upon himself as proprietor of the whole universe. 
Hobbes very plainly saw the flaws in all the modern definitions of natural 
right: but the consequences, which he draws from his own definition, show 
that it is, in the sense he understands it, equally exceptionable. This author, 
to argue from his own principles, should say that the state of nature, being 
that where the care of our own preservation interferes least with the 
preservation of others, was of course the most favourable to peace, and 
most suitable to mankind; whereas he advances the very reverse in 
consequence of his having injudiciously admitted, as objects of that care 
which savage man should take of his preservation, the satisfaction of 
numberless passions which are the work of society, and have rendered laws 
necessary. A bad man, says he, is a robust child. But this is not proving that 
savage man is a robust child; and though we were to grant that he was, what 
could this philosopher infer from such a concession? That if this man, when 
robust, depended on others as much as when feeble, there is no excess that 
he would not be guilty of. He would make nothing of striking his mother 
when she delayed ever so little to give him the breast; he would claw, and 
bite, and strangle without remorse the first of his younger brothers, that ever 
so accidentally jostled or otherwise disturbed him. But these are two 
contradictory suppositions in the state of nature, to be robust and dependent. 


Man is weak when dependent, and his own master before he grows robust. 
Hobbes did not consider that the same cause, which hinders savages from 
making use of their reason, as our jurisconsults pretend, hinders them at the 
same time from making an 1ll use of their faculties, as he himself pretends; 
so that we may say that savages are not bad, precisely because they don’t 
know what it is to be good; for it is neither the development of the 
understanding, nor the curb of the law, but the calmness of their passions 
and their ignorance of vice that hinders them from doing ill: tantus plus in 
illis proficit vitiorum ignorantia, quam in his cognito virtutis. There is 
besides another principle that has escaped Hobbes, and which, having been 
given to man to moderate, on certain occasions, the blind and impetuous 
sallies of self-love, or the desire of self-preservation previous to the 
appearance of that passion, allays the ardour, with which he naturally 
pursues his private welfare, by an innate abhorrence to see beings suffer 
that resemble him. I shall not surely be contradicted, in granting to man the 
only natural virtue, which the most passionate detractor of human virtues 
could not deny him, I mean that of pity, a disposition suitable to creatures 
weak as we are, and liable to so many evils; a virtue so much the more 
universal, and withal useful to man, as it takes place in him of all manner of 
reflection; and so natural, that the beasts themselves sometimes give evident 
signs of it. Not to speak of the tenderness of mothers for their young; and of 
the dangers they face to screen them from danger; with what reluctance are 
horses known to trample upon living bodies; one animal never passes 
unmoved by the dead carcass of another animal of the same species: there 
are even some who bestow a kind of sepulture upon their dead fellows; and 
the mournful lowings of cattle, on their entering the slaughter-house, 
publish the impression made upon them by the horrible spectacle they are 
there struck with. It is with pleasure we see the author of the fable of the 
bees, forced to acknowledge man a compassionate and sensible being; and 
lay aside, in the example he offers to confirm it, his cold and subtle style, to 
place before us the pathetic picture of a man, who, with his hands tied up, is 
obliged to behold a beast of prey tear a child from the arms of his mother, 
and then with his teeth grind the tender limbs, and with his claws rend the 
throbbing entrails of the innocent victim. What horrible emotions must not 
such a spectator experience at the sight of an event which does not 
personally concern him? What anguish must he not suffer at his not being 
able to assist the fainting mother or the expiring infant? 


Such is the pure motion of nature, anterior to all manner of reflection; 
such is the force of natural pity, which the most dissolute manners have as 
yet found it so difficult to extinguish, since we every day see, in our 
theatrical representation, those men sympathize with the unfortunate and 
weep at their sufferings, who, if in the tyrant’s place, would aggravate the 
torments of their enemies. Mandeville was very sensible that men, in spite 
of all their morality, would never have been better than monsters, if nature 
had not given them pity to assist reason: but he did not perceive that from 
this quality alone flow all the social virtues, which he would dispute 
mankind the possession of. In fact, what is generosity, what clemency, what 
humanity, but pity applied to the weak, to the guilty, or to the human 
species in general? Even benevolence and friendship, if we judge right, will 
appear the effects of a constant pity, fixed upon a particular object: for to 
wish that a person may not suffer, what is it but to wish that he may be 
happy? Though it were true that commiseration is no more than a sentiment, 
which puts us in the place of him who suffers, a sentiment obscure but 
active in the savage, developed but dormant in civilized man, how could 
this notion affect the truth of what I advance, but to make it more evident. 
In fact, commiseration must be so much the more energetic, the more 
intimately the animal, that beholds any kind of distress, identifies himself 
with the animal that labours under it. Now it is evident that this 
identification must have been infinitely more perfect in the state of nature 
than in the state of reason. It is reason that engenders self-love, and 
reflection that strengthens it; it is reason that makes man shrink into 
himself; it is reason that makes him keep aloof from everything that can 
trouble or afflict him: it is philosophy that destroys his connections with 
other men; it is in consequence of her dictates that he mutters to himself at 
the sight of another in distress, You may perish for aught I care, nothing can 
hurt me. Nothing less than those evils, which threaten the whole species, 
can disturb the calm sleep of the philosopher, and force him from his bed. 
One man may with impunity murder another under his windows; he has 
nothing to do but clap his hands to his ears, argue a little with himself to 
hinder nature, that startles within him, from identifying him with the 
unhappy sufferer. Savage man wants this admirable talent; and for want of 
wisdom and reason, is always ready foolishly to obey the first whispers of 
humanity. In riots and street-brawls the populace flock together, the prudent 
man sneaks off. They are the dregs of the people, the poor basket and 


barrow-women, that part the combatants, and hinder gentle folks from 
cutting one another’s throats. 

It is therefore certain that pity is a natural sentiment, which, by 
moderating in every individual the activity of self-love, contributes to the 
mutual preservation of the whole species. It is this pity which hurries us 
without reflection to the assistance of those we see in distress; it is this pity 
which, in a state of nature, stands for laws, for manners, for virtue, with this 
advantage, that no one is tempted to disobey her sweet and gentle voice: it 
is this pity which will always hinder a robust savage from plundering a 
feeble child, or infirm old man, of the subsistence they have acquired with 
pain and difficulty, if he has but the least prospect of providing for himself 
by any other means: it is this pity which, instead of that sublime maxim of 
argumentative justice, Do to others as you would have others do to you, 
inspires all men with that other maxim of natural goodness a great deal less 
perfect, but perhaps more useful, Consult your own happiness with as little 
prejudice as you can to that of others. It is in a word, in this natural 
sentiment, rather than in fine-spun arguments, that we must look for the 
cause of that reluctance which every man would experience to do evil, even 
independently of the maxims of education. Though it may be the peculiar 
happiness of Socrates and other geniuses of his stamp, to reason themselves 
into virtue, the human species would long ago have ceased to exist, had it 
depended entirely for its preservation on the reasonings of the individuals 
that compose it. 

With passions so tame, and so salutary a curb, men, rather wild than 
wicked, and more attentive to guard against mischief than to do any to other 
animals, were not exposed to any dangerous dissensions: As they kept up 
no manner of correspondence with each other, and were of course strangers 
to vanity, to respect, to esteem, to contempt; as they had no notion of what 
we call Meum and Tuum, nor any true idea of justice; as they considered 
any violence they were liable to, as an evil that could be easily repaired, and 
not as an injury that deserved punishment; and as they never so much as 
dreamed of revenge, unless perhaps mechanically and unpremeditatedly, as 
a dog who bites the stone that has been thrown at him; their disputes could 
seldom be attended with bloodshed, were they never occasioned by a more 
considerable stake than that of subsistence: but there is a more dangerous 
subject of contention, which I must not leave unnoticed. 


Among the passions which ruffle the heart of man, there is one of a hot 
and impetuous nature, which renders the sexes necessary to each other; a 
terrible passion which despises all dangers, bears down all obstacles, and to 
which in its transports it seems proper to destroy the human species which it 
is destined to preserve. What must become of men abandoned to this 
lawless and brutal rage, without modesty, without shame, and every day 
disputing the objects of their passion at the expense of their blood? 

We must in the first place allow that the more violent the passions, the 
more necessary are laws to restrain them: but besides that the disorders and 
the crimes, to which these passions daily give rise among us, sufficiently 
grove the insufficiency of laws for that purpose, we would do well to look 
back a little further and examine, if these evils did not spring up with the 
laws themselves; for at this rate, though the laws were capable of repressing 
these evils, it is the least that might be expected from them, seeing it is no 
more than stopping the progress of a mischief which they themselves have 
produced. 

Let us begin by distinguishing between what is moral and what is 
physical in the passion called love. The physical part of it is that general 
desire which prompts the sexes to unite with each other; the moral part is 
that which determines that desire, and fixes it upon a particular object to the 
exclusion of all others, or at least gives it a greater degree of energy for this 
preferred object. Now it is easy to perceive that the moral part of love is a 
factitious sentiment, engendered by society, and cried up by the women 
with great care and address in order to establish their empire, and secure 
command to that sex which ought to obey. This sentiment, being founded 
on certain notions of beauty and merit which a savage is not capable of 
having, and upon comparisons which he is not capable of making, can 
scarcely exist in him: for as his mind was never in a condition to form 
abstract ideas of regularity and proportion, neither is his heart susceptible of 
sentiments of admiration and love, which, even without our perceiving it, 
are produced by our application of these ideas; he listens solely to the 
dispositions implanted in him by nature, and not to taste which he never 
was in a way of acquiring; and every woman answers his purpose. 

Confined entirely to what is physical in love, and happy enough not to 
know these preferences which sharpen the appetite for it, at the same time 
that they increase the difficulty of satisfying such appetite, men, in a state of 
nature, must be subject to fewer and less violent fits of that passion, and of 


course there must be fewer and less violent disputes among them in 
consequence of it. The imagination which causes so many ravages among 
us, never speaks to the heart of savages, who peaceably wait for the 
impulses of nature, yield to these impulses without choice and with more 
pleasure than fury; and whose desires never outlive their necessity for the 
thing desired. 

Nothing therefore can be more evident, than that it is society alone, 
which has added even to love itself as well as to all the other passions, that 
impetuous ardour, which so often renders it fatal to mankind; and it is so 
much the more ridiculous to represent savages constantly murdering each 
other to glut their brutality, as this opinion is diametrically opposite to 
experience, and the Caribbeans, the people in the world who have as yet 
deviated least from the state of nature, are to all intents and purposes the 
most peaceable in their amours, and the least subject to jealousy, though 
they live in a burning climate which seems always to add considerably to 
the activity of these passions. 

As to the inductions which may be drawn, in respect to several species of 
animals, from the battles of the males, who in all seasons cover our poultry 
yards with blood, and in spring particularly cause our forests to ring again 
with the noise they make in disputing their females, we must begin by 
excluding all those species, where nature has evidently established, in the 
relative power of the sexes, relations different from those which exist 
among us: thus from the battle of cocks we can form no induction that will 
affect the human species. In the species, where the proportion is better 
observed, these battles must be owing entirely to the fewness of the females 
compared with the males, or, which is all one, to the exclusive intervals, 
during which the females constantly refuse the addresses of the males; for if 
the female admits the male but two months in the year, it is all the same as 
if the number of females were five-sixths less than what it is: now neither of 
these cases is applicable to the human species, where the number of females 
generally surpasses that of males, and where it has never been observed 
that, even among savages, the females had, like those of other animals, 
stated times of passion and indifference, Besides, among several of these 
animals the whole species takes fire all at once, and for some days nothing 
is, to be seen among them but confusion, tumult, disorder and bloodshed; a 
state unknown to the human species where love is never periodical. We can 
not therefore conclude from the battles of certain animals for the possession 


of their females, that the same would be the case of man in a state of nature; 
and though we might, as these contests do not destroy the other species, 
there is at least equal room to think they would not be fatal to ours; nay it is 
very probable that they would cause fewer ravages than they do in society, 
especially in those countries where, morality being as yet held in some 
esteem, the jealousy of lovers, and the vengeance of husbands every day 
produce duels, murders and even worse crimes; where the duty of an eternal 
fidelity serves only to propagate adultery; and the very laws of continence 
and honour necessarily contribute to increase dissoluteness, and multiply 
abortions. 

Let us conclude that savage man, wandering about in the forests, without 
industry, without speech, without any fixed residence, an equal stranger to 
war and every social connection, without standing in any shape in need of 
his fellows, as well as without any desire of hurting them, and perhaps even 
without ever distinguishing them individually one from the other, subject to 
few passions, and finding in himself all he wants, let us, I say, conclude that 
savage man thus circumstanced had no knowledge or sentiment but such as 
are proper to that condition, that he was alone sensible of his real 
necessities, took notice of nothing but what it was his interest to see, and 
that his understanding made as little progress as his vanity. If he happened 
to make any discovery, he could the less communicate it as he did not even 
know his children. The art perished with the inventor; there was neither 
education nor improvement; generations succeeded generations to no 
purpose; and as all constantly set out from the same point, whole centuries 
rolled on in the rudeness and barbarity of the first age; the species was 
grown old, while the individual still remained in a state of childhood. 

If I have enlarged so much upon the supposition of this primitive 
condition, it is because I thought it my duty, considering what ancient errors 
and inveterate prejudices I have to extirpate, to dig to the very roots, and 
show in a true picture of the state of nature, how much even natural 
inequality falls short in this state of that reality and influence which our 
writers ascribe to it. 

In fact, we may easily perceive that among the differences, which 
distinguish men, several pass for natural, which are merely the work of 
habit and the different kinds of life adopted by men living in a social way. 
Thus a robust or delicate constitution, and the strength and weakness which 
depend on it, are oftener produced by the hardy or effeminate manner in 


which a man has been brought up, than by the primitive constitution of his 
body. It is the same thus in regard to the forces of the mind; and education 
not only produces a difference between those minds which are cultivated 
and those which are not, but even increases that which is found among the 
first in proportion to their culture; for let a giant and a dwarf set out in the 
same path, the giant at every step will acquire a new advantage over the 
dwarf. Now, if we compare the prodigious variety in the education and 
manner of living of the different orders of men in a civil state, with the 
simplicity and uniformity that prevails in the animal and savage life, where 
all the individuals make use of the same aliments, live in the same manner, 
and do exactly the same things, we shall easily conceive how much the 
difference between man and man in the state of nature must be less than in 
the state of society, and how much every inequality of institution must 
increase the natural inequalities of the human species. 

But though nature in the distribution of her gifts should really affect all 
the preferences that are ascribed to her, what advantage could the most 
favoured derive from her partiality, to the prejudice of others, in a state of 
things, which scarce admitted any kind of relation between her pupils? Of 
what service can beauty be, where there is no love? What will wit avail 
people who don’t speak, or craft those who have no affairs to transact? 
Authors are constantly crying out, that the strongest would oppress the 
weakest; but let them explain what they mean by the word oppression. One 
man will rule with violence, another will groan under a constant subjection 
to all his caprices: this is indeed precisely what I observe among us, but I 
don’t see how it can be said of savage men, into whose heads it would be a 
harder matter to drive even the meaning of the words domination and 
servitude. One man might, indeed, seize on the fruits which another had 
gathered, on the game which another had killed, on the cavern which 
another had occupied for shelter; but how is it possible he should ever exact 
obedience from him, and what chains of dependence can there be among 
men who possess nothing? If I am driven from one tree, I have nothing to 
do but look out for another; if one place is made uneasy to me, what can 
hinder me from taking up my quarters elsewhere? But suppose I should 
meet a man so much superior to me in strength, and withal so wicked, so 
lazy and so barbarous as to oblige me to provide for his subsistence while 
he remains idle; he must resolve not to take his eyes from me a single 
moment, to bind me fast before he can take the least nap, lest I should kill 


him or give him the slip during his sleep: that is to say, he must expose 
himself voluntarily to much greater troubles than what he seeks to avoid, 
than any he gives me. And after all, let him abate ever so little of his 
vigilance; let him at some sudden noise but turn his head another way; I am 
already buried in the forest, my fetters are broke, and he never sees me 
again. 

But without insisting any longer upon these details, every one must see 
that, as the bonds of servitude are formed merely by the mutual dependence 
of men one upon another and the reciprocal necessities which unite them, it 
is impossible for one man to enslave another, without having first reduced 
him to a condition in which he can not live without the enslaver’s 
assistance; a condition which, as it does not exist in a state of nature, must 
leave every man his own master, and render the law of the strongest 
altogether vain and useless. 

Having proved that the inequality, which may subsist between man and 
man in a state of nature, is almost imperceivable, and that it has very little 
influence, I must now proceed to show its origin, and trace its progress, in 
the successive developments of the human mind. After having showed, that 
perfectibility, the social virtues, and the other faculties, which natural man 
had received in potentia, could never be developed of themselves, that for 
that purpose there was a necessity for the fortuitous concurrence of several 
foreign causes, which might never happen, and without which he must have 
eternally remained in his primitive condition; I must proceed to consider 
and bring together the different accidents which may have perfected the 
human understanding by debasing the species, render a being wicked by 
rendering him sociable, and from so remote a term bring man at last and the 
world to the point in which we now see them. 

I must own that, as the events I am about to describe might have 
happened many different ways, my choice of these I shall assign can be 
grounded on nothing but mere conjecture; but besides these conjectures 
becoming reasons, when they are not only the most probable that can be 
drawn from the nature of things, but the only means we can have of 
discovering truth, the consequences I mean to deduce from mine will not be 
merely conjectural, since, on the principles I have just established, it is 
impossible to form any other system, that would not supply me with the 
same results, and from which I might not draw the same conclusions. 


This will authorize me to be the more concise in my reflections on the 
manner, in which the lapse of time makes amends for the little 
verisimilitude of events; on the surprising power of very trivial causes, 
when they act without intermission; on the impossibility there is on the one 
hand of destroying certain Hypotheses, if on the other we can not give them 
the degree of certainty which facts must be allowed to possess; on its being 
the business of history, when two facts are proposed, as real, to be 
connected by a chain of intermediate facts which are either unknown or 
considered as such, to furnish such facts as may actually connect them; and 
the business of philosophy, when history is silent, to point out similar facts 
which may answer the same purpose; in fine on the privilege of similitude, 
in regard to events, to reduce facts to a much smaller number of different 
classes than is generally imagined. It suffices me to offer these objects to 
the consideration of my judges; it suffices me to have conducted my inquiry 
in such a manner as to save common readers the trouble of considering 
them. 


SECOND PART 


The first man, who, after enclosing a piece of ground, took it into his head 
to say, “This is mine,” and found people simple enough to believe him, was 
the true founder of civil society. How many crimes, how many wars, how 
many murders, how many misfortunes and horrors, would that man have 
saved the human species, who pulling up the stakes or filling up the ditches 
should have cried to his fellows: Be sure not to listen to this imposter; you 
are lost, if you forget that the fruits of the earth belong equally to us all, and 
the earth itself to nobody! But it is highly probable that things were now 
come to such a pass, that they could not continue much longer in the same 
way; for as this idea of property depends on several prior ideas which could 
only spring up gradually one after another, it was not formed all at once in 
the human mind: men must have made great progress; they must have 
acquired a great stock of industry and knowledge, and transmitted and 
increased it from age to age before they could arrive at this last term of the 
state of nature. Let us therefore take up things a little higher, and collect 
into one point of view, and in their most natural order, this slow succession 
of events and mental improvements. 

The first sentiment of man was that of his existence, his first care that of 
preserving it. The productions of the earth yielded him all the assistance he 
required; instinct prompted him to make use of them. Among the various 
appetites, which made him at different times experience different modes of 
existence, there was one that excited him to perpetuate his species; and this 
blind propensity, quite void of anything like pure love or affection, 
produced nothing but an act that was merely animal. The present heat once 
allayed, the sexes took no further notice of each other, and even the child 
ceased to have any tie in his mother, the moment he ceased to want her 
assistance. 

Such was the condition of infant man; such was the life of an animal 
confined at first to pure sensations, and so far from harbouring any thought 
of forcing her gifts from nature, that he scarcely availed himself of those 
which she offered to him of her own accord. But difficulties soon arose, and 
there was a necessity for learning how to surmount them: the height of 
some trees, which prevented his reaching their fruits; the competition of 
other animals equally fond of the same fruits; the fierceness of many that 


even aimed at his life; these were so many circumstances, which obliged 
him to apply to bodily exercise. There was a necessity for becoming active, 
swift-footed, and sturdy in battle. The natural arms, which are stones and 
the branches of trees, soon offered themselves to his assistance. He learned 
to surmount the obstacles of nature, to contend in case of necessity with 
other animals, to dispute his subsistence even with other men, or indemnify 
himself for the loss of whatever he found himself obliged to part with to the 
Strongest. 

In proportion as the human species grew more numerous, and extended 
itself, its pains likewise multiplied and increased. The difference of soils, 
climates and seasons, might have forced men to observe some difference in 
their way of living. Bad harvests, long and severe winters, and scorching 
summers which parched up all the fruits of the earth, required extraordinary 
exertions of industry. On the sea shore, and the banks of rivers, they 
invented the line and the hook, and became fishermen and ichthyophagous. 
In the forests they made themselves bows and arrows, and became 
huntsmen and warriors. In the cold countries they covered themselves with 
the skins of the beasts they had killed; thunder, a volcano, or some happy 
accident made them acquainted with fire, a new resource against the rigours 
of winter: they discovered the method of preserving this element, then that 
of reproducing it, and lastly the way of preparing with it the flesh of 
animals, which heretofore they devoured raw from the carcass. 

This reiterated application of various beings to himself, and to one 
another, must have naturally engendered in the mind of man the idea of 
certain relations. These relations, which we express by the words, great, 
little, strong, weak, swift, slow, fearful, bold, and the like, compared 
occasionally, and almost without thinking of it, produced in him some kind 
of reflection, or rather a mechanical prudence, which pointed out to him the 
precautions most essential to his preservation and safety. 

The new lights resulting from this development increased his superiority 
over other animals, by making him sensible of it. He laid himself out to 
ensnare them; he played them a thousand tricks; and though several 
surpassed him in strength or in swiftness, he in time became the master of 
those that could be of any service to him, and a sore enemy to those that 
could do him any mischief. ’Tis thus, that the first look he gave into himself 
produced the first emotion of pride in him; ’tis thus that, at a time he scarce 
knew how to distinguish between the different ranks of existence, by 


attributing to his species the first rank among animals in general, he 
prepared himself at a distance to pretend to it as an individual among those 
of his own species in particular. 

Though other men were not to him what they are to us, and he had scarce 
more intercourse with them than with other animals, they were not 
overlooked in his observations. The conformities, which in time he might 
discover between them, and between himself and his female, made him 
judge of those he did not perceive; and seeing that they all behaved as 
himself would have done in similar circumstances, he concluded that their 
manner of thinking and willing was quite conformable to his own; and this 
important truth, when once engraved deeply on his mind, made him follow, 
by a presentiment as sure as any logic, and withal much quicker, the best 
rules of conduct, which for the sake of his own safety and advantage it was 
proper he should observe towards them. 

Instructed by experience that the love of happiness is the sole principle 
of all human actions, he found himself in a condition to distinguish the few 
cases, in which common interest might authorize him to build upon the 
assistance of his fellows, and those still fewer, in which a competition of 
interests might justly render it suspected. In the first case he united with 
them in the same flock, or at most by some kind of free association which 
obliged none of its members, and lasted no longer than the transitory 
necessity that had given birth to it. In the second case every one aimed at 
his own private advantage, either by open force if he found himself strong 
enough, or by cunning and address if he thought himself too weak to use 
violence. 

Such was the manner in which men might have insensibly acquired some 
gross idea of their mutual engagements and the advantage of fulfilling them, 
but this only as far as their present and sensible interest required; for as to 
foresight they were utter strangers to it, and far from troubling their heads 
about a distant futurity, they scarce thought of the day following. Was a deer 
to be taken? Every one saw that to succeed he must faithfully stand to his 
post; but suppose a hare to have slipped by within reach of any one of them, 
it is not to be doubted but he pursued it without scruple, and when he had 
seized his prey never reproached himself with having made his companions 
miss theirs. 

We may easily conceive that such an intercourse scarce required a more 
refined language than that of crows and monkeys, which flock together 


almost in the same manner. Inarticulate exclamations, a great many 
gestures, and some imitative sounds, must have been for a long time the 
universal language of mankind, and by joining to these in every country 
some articulate and conventional sounds, of which, as I have already hinted, 
it is not very easy to explain the institution, there arose particular languages, 
but rude, imperfect, and such nearly as are to be found at this day among 
several savage nations. My pen straightened by the rapidity of time, the 
abundance of things I have to say, and the almost insensible progress of the 
first improvements, flies like an arrow over numberless ages, for the slower 
the succession of events, the quicker I may allow myself to be in relating 
them. 

At length, these first improvements enabled man to improve at a greater 
rate. Industry grew perfect in proportion as the mind became more 
enlightened. Men soon ceasing to fall asleep under the first tree, or take 
shelter in the first cavern, lit upon some hard and sharp kinds of stone 
resembling spades or hatchets, and employed them to dig the ground, cut 
down trees, and with the branches build huts, which they afterwards 
bethought themselves of plastering over with clay or dirt. This was the 
epoch of a first revolution, which produced the establishment and 
distinction of families, and which introduced a species of property, and 
along with it perhaps a thousand quarrels and battles. As the strongest 
however were probably the first to make themselves cabins, which they 
knew they were able to defend, we may conclude that the weak found it 
much shorter and safer to imitate than to attempt to dislodge them: and as to 
those, who were already provided with cabins, no one could have any great 
temptation to seize upon that of his neighbour, not so much because it did 
not belong to him, as because it could be of no service to him; and as 
besides to make himself master of it, he must expose himself to a very sharp 
conflict with the present occupiers. 

The first developments of the heart were the effects of a new situation, 
which united husbands and wives, parents and children, under one roof; the 
habit of living together gave birth to the sweetest sentiments the human 
species is acquainted with, conjugal and paternal love. Every family became 
a little society, so much the more firmly united, as a mutual attachment and 
liberty were the only bonds of it; and it was now that the sexes, whose way 
of life had been hitherto the same, began to adopt different manners and 
customs. The women became more sedentary, and accustomed themselves 


to stay at home and look after the children, while the men rambled abroad 
in quest of subsistence for the whole family. The two sexes likewise by 
living a little more at their ease began to lose somewhat of their usual 
ferocity and sturdiness; but if on the one hand individuals became less able 
to engage separately with wild beasts, they on the other were more easily 
got together to make a common resistance against them. 

In this new state of things, the simplicity and solitariness of man’s life, 
the limitedness of his wants, and the instruments which he had invented to 
satisfy them, leaving him a great deal of leisure, he employed it to supply 
himself with several conveniences unknown to his ancestors; and this was 
the first yoke he inadvertently imposed upon himself, and the first source of 
mischief which he prepared for his children; for besides continuing in this 
manner to soften both body and mind, these conveniences having through 
use lost almost all their aptness to please, and even degenerated into real 
wants, the privation of them became far more intolerable than the 
possession of them had been agreeable; to lose them was a misfortune, to 
possess them no happiness. 

Here we may a little better discover how the use of speech insensibly 
commences or improves in the bosom of every family, and may likewise 
from conjectures concerning the manner in which divers particular causes 
might have propagated language, and accelerated its progress by rendering 
it every day more and more necessary. Great inundations or earthquakes 
surrounded inhabited districts with water or precipices, portions of the 
continent were by revolutions of the globe torn off and split into islands. It 
is obvious that among men thus collected, and forced to live together, a 
common idiom must have started up much sooner, than among those who 
freely wandered through the forests of the main land. Thus it is very 
possible that the inhabitants of the islands formed in this manner, after their 
first essays in navigation, brought among us the use of speech; and it is very 
probable at least that society and languages commenced in islands and even 
acquired perfection there, before the inhabitants of the continent knew 
anything of either. 

Everything now begins to wear a new aspect. Those who heretofore 
wandered through the woods, by taking to a more settled way of life, 
gradually flock together, coalesce into several separate bodies, and at length 
form in every country distinct nations, united in character and manners, not 
by any laws or regulations, but by an uniform manner of life, a sameness of 


provisions, and the common influence of the climate. A permanent 
neighborhood must at last infallibly create some connection between 
different families. The transitory commerce required by nature soon 
produced, among the youth of both sexes living in contiguous cabins, 
another kind of commerce, which besides being equally agreeable is 
rendered more durable by mutual intercourse. Men begin to consider 
different objects, and to make comparisons; they insensibly acquire ideas of 
merit and beauty, and these soon produce sentiments of preference. By 
seeing each other often they contract a habit, which makes it painful not to 
see each other always. Tender and agreeable sentiments steal into the soul, 
and are by the smallest opposition wound up into the most impetuous fury: 
Jealousy kindles with love; discord triumphs; and the gentlest of passions 
requires sacrifices of human blood to appease it. 

In proportion as ideas and sentiments succeed each other, and the head 
and the heart exercise themselves, men continue to shake off their original 
wildness, and their connections become more intimate and extensive. They 
now begin to assemble round a great tree: singing and dancing, the genuine 
offspring of love and leisure, become the amusement or rather the 
occupation of the men and women, free from care, thus gathered together. 
Every one begins to survey the rest, and wishes to be surveyed himself; and 
public esteem acquires a value. He who sings or dances best; the 
handsomest, the strongest, the most dexterous, the most eloquent, comes to 
be the most respected: this was the first step towards inequality, and at the 
same time towards vice. From these first preferences there proceeded on 
one side vanity and contempt, on the other envy and shame; and the 
fermentation raised by these new leavens at length produced combinations 
fatal to happiness and innocence. 

Men no sooner began to set a value upon each other, and know what 
esteem was, than each laid claim to it, and it was no longer safe for any man 
to refuse it to another. Hence the first duties of civility and politeness, even 
among savages; and hence every voluntary injury became an affront, as 
besides the mischief, which resulted from it as an injury, the party offended 
was sure to find in it a contempt for his person more intolerable than the 
mischief itself. It was thus that every man, punishing the contempt 
expressed for him by others in proportion to the value he set upon himself, 
the effects of revenge became terrible, and men learned to be sanguinary 
and cruel. Such precisely was the degree attained by most of the savage 


nations with whom we are acquainted. And it is for want of sufficiently 
distinguishing ideas, and observing at how great a distance these people 
were from the first state of nature, that so many authors have hastily 
concluded that man is naturally cruel, and requires a regular system of 
police to be reclaimed; whereas nothing can be more gentle than he in his 
primitive state, when placed by nature at an equal distance from the 
stupidity of brutes, and the pernicious good sense of civilized man; and 
equally confined by instinct and reason to the care of providing against the 
mischief which threatens him, he is withheld by natural compassion from 
doing any injury to others, so far from being ever so little prone even to 
return that which he has received. For according to the axiom of the wise 
Locke, Where there is no property, there can be no injury. 

But we must take notice, that the society now formed and the relations 
now established among men required in them qualities different from those, 
which they derived from their primitive constitution; that as a sense of 
morality began to insinuate itself into human actions, and every man, before 
the enacting of laws, was the only judge and avenger of the injuries he had 
received, that goodness of heart suitable to the pure state of nature by no 
means suited infant society; that it was necessary punishments should 
become severer in the same proportion that the opportunities of offending 
became more frequent, and the dread of vengeance add strength to the too 
weak curb of the law. Thus, though men were become less patient, and 
natural compassion had already suffered some alteration, this period of the 
development of the human faculties, holding a just mean between the 
indolence of the primitive state, and the petulant activity of self-love, must 
have been the happiest and most durable epoch. The more we reflect on this 
state, the more convinced we shall be, that it was the least subject of any to 
revolutions, the best for man, and that nothing could have drawn him out of 
it but some fatal accident, which, for the public good, should never have 
happened. The example of the savages, most of whom have been found in 
this condition, seems to confirm that mankind was formed ever to remain in 
it, that this condition is the real youth of the world, and that all ulterior 
improvements have been so many steps, in appearance towards the 
perfection of individuals, but in fact towards the decrepitness of the species. 

As long as men remained satisfied with their rustic cabins; as long as 
they confined themselves to the use of clothes made of the skins of other 
animals, and the use of thorns and fish-bones, in putting these skins 


together; as long as they continued to consider feathers and shells as 
sufficient ornaments, and to paint their bodies of different colours, to 
improve or ornament their bows and arrows, to form and scoop out with 
sharp-edged stones some little fishing boats, or clumsy instruments of 
music; in a word, as long as they undertook such works only as a single 
person could finish, and stuck to such arts as did not require the joint 
endeavours of several hands, they lived free, healthy, honest and happy, as 
much as their nature would admit, and continued to enjoy with each other 
all the pleasures of an independent intercourse; but from the moment one 
man began to stand in need of another’s assistance; from the moment it 
appeared an advantage for one man to possess the quantity of provisions 
requisite for two, all equality vanished; property started up; labour became 
necessary; and boundless forests became smiling fields, which it was found 
necessary to water with human sweat, and in which slavery and misery 
were soon seen to sprout out and grow with the fruits of the earth. 

Metallurgy and agriculture were the two arts whose invention produced 
this great revolution. With the poet, it is gold and silver, but with the 
philosopher it is iron and corn, which have civilized men, and ruined 
mankind. Accordingly both one and the other were unknown to the savages 
of America, who for that very reason have always continued savages; nay 
other nations seem to have continued in a state of barbarism, as long as they 
continued to exercise one only of these arts without the other; and perhaps 
one of the best reasons that can be assigned, why Europe has been, if not 
earlier, at least more constantly and better civilized than the other quarters 
of the world, is that she both abounds most in iron and is best qualified to 
produce corn. 

It is a very difficult matter to tell how men came to know anything of 
iron, and the art of employing it: for we are not to suppose that they should 
of themselves think of digging it out of the mines, and preparing it for 
fusion, before they knew what could be the result of such a process. On the 
other hand, there is the less reason to attribute this discovery to any 
accidental fire, as mines are formed nowhere but in dry and barren places, 
and such as are bare of trees and plants, so that it looks as if nature had 
taken pains to keep from us so mischievous a secret. Nothing therefore 
remains but the extraordinary circumstance of some volcano, which, 
belching forth metallic substances ready fused, might have given the 
spectators a notion of imitating that operation of nature; and after all we 


must suppose them endued with an extraordinary stock of courage and 
foresight to undertake so painful a work, and have, at so great a distance, an 
eye to the advantages they might derive from it; qualities scarcely suitable 
but to heads more exercised, than those of such discoverers can be supposed 
to have been. 

As to agriculture, the principles of it were known a long time before the 
practice of it took place, and it is hardly possible that men, constantly 
employed in drawing their subsistence from trees and plants, should not 
have early hit on the means employed by nature for the generation of 
vegetables; but in all probability it was very late before their industry took a 
turn that way, either because trees, which with their land and water game 
supplied them with sufficient food, did not require their attention; or 
because they did not know the use of corn; or because they had no 
instruments to cultivate it; or because they were destitute of foresight in 
regard to future necessities; or in fine, because they wanted means to hinder 
others from running away with the fruit of their labours. We may believe 
that on their becoming more industrious they began their agriculture by 
cultivating with sharp stones and pointed sticks a few pulse or roots about 
their cabins; and that it was a long time before they knew the method of 
preparing corn, and were provided with instruments necessary to raise it in 
large quantities; not to mention the necessity there is, in order to follow this 
occupation and sow lands, to consent to lose something at present to gain a 
great deal hereafter; a precaution very foreign to the turn of man’s mind in a 
savage state, in which, as I have already taken notice, he can hardly foresee 
his wants from morning to night. 

For this reason the invention of other arts must have been necessary to 
oblige mankind to apply to that of agriculture. As soon as men were wanted 
to fuse and forge iron, others were wanted to maintain them. The more 
hands were employed in manufactures, the fewer hands were left to provide 
subsistence for all, though the number of mouths to be supplied with food 
continued the same; and as some required commodities in exchange for 
their iron, the rest at last found out the method of making iron subservient 
to the multiplication of commodities. Hence on the one hand husbandry and 
agriculture, and on the other the art of working metals and of multiplying 
the uses of them. 

To the tilling of the earth the distribution of it necessarily succeeded, and 
to property once acknowledged, the first rules of justice: for to secure every 


man his own, every man must have something. Moreover, as men began to 
extend their views to futurity, and all found themselves in possession of 
more or less goods capable of being lost, every one in particular had reason 
to fear, lest reprisals should be made on him for any injury he might do to 
others. This origin is so much the more natural, as it is impossible to 
conceive how property can flow from any other source but industry; for 
what can a man add but his labour to things which he has not made, in order 
to acquire a property in them? ’Tis the labour of the hands alone, which 
giving the husbandman a title to the produce of the land he has tilled gives 
him a title to the land itself, at least till he has gathered in the fruits of it, 
and so on from year to year; and this enjoyment forming a continued 
possession is easily transformed into a property. The ancients, says Grotius, 
by giving to Ceres the epithet of Legislatrix, and to a festival celebrated in 
her honour the name of Thesmorphoria, insinuated that the distribution of 
lands produced a new kind of right; that is, the right of property different 
from that which results from the law of nature. 

Things thus circumstanced might have remained equal, if men’s talents 
had been equal, and if, for instance, the use of iron, and the consumption of 
commodities had always held an exact proportion to each other; but as this 
proportion had no support, it was soon broken. The man that had most 
strength performed most labour; the most dexterous turned his labour to 
best account; the most ingenious found out methods of lessening his labour; 
the husbandman required more iron, or the smith more corn, and while both 
worked equally, one earned a great deal by his labour, while the other could 
scarce live by his. It is thus that natural inequality insensibly unfolds itself 
with that arising from a variety of combinations, and that the difference 
among men, developed by the difference of their circumstances, becomes 
more sensible, more permanent in its effects, and begins to influence in the 
same proportion the condition of private persons. 

Things once arrived at this period, it is an easy matter to imagine the 
rest. I shall not stop to describe the successive inventions of other arts, the 
progress of language, the trial and employments of talents, the inequality of 
fortunes, the use or abuse of riches, nor all the details which follow these, 
and which every one may easily supply. I shall just give a glance at 
mankind placed in this new order of things. 

Behold then all our faculties developed; our memory and imagination at 
work, self-love interested; reason rendered active; and the mind almost 


arrived at the utmost bounds of that perfection it is capable of. Behold all 
our natural qualities put in motion; the rank and condition of every man 
established, not only as to the quantum of property and the power of serving 
or hurting others, but likewise as to genius, beauty, strength or address, 
merit or talents; and as these were the only qualities which could command 
respect, it was found necessary to have or at least to affect them. It was 
requisite for men to be thought what they really were not. To be and to 
appear became two very different things, and from this distinction sprang 
pomp and knavery, and all the vices which form their train. On the other 
hand, man, heretofore free and independent, was now in consequence of a 
multitude of new wants brought under subjection, as it were, to all nature, 
and especially to his fellows, whose slave in some sense he became even by 
becoming their master; if rich, he stood in need of their services, if poor, of 
their assistance; even mediocrity itself could not enable him to do without 
them. He must therefore have been continually at work to interest them in 
his happiness, and make them, if not really, at least apparently find their 
advantage in labouring for his: this rendered him sly and artful in his 
dealings with some, imperious and cruel in his dealings with others, and 
laid him under the necessity of using ill all those whom he stood in need of, 
as often as he could not awe them into a compliance with his will, and did 
not find it his interest to purchase it at the expense of real services. In fine, 
an insatiable ambition, the rage of raising their relative fortunes, not so 
much through real necessity, as to over-top others, inspire all men with a 
wicked inclination to injure each other, and with a secret jealousy so much 
the more dangerous, as to carry its point with the greater security, it often 
puts on the face of benevolence. In a word, sometimes nothing was to be 
seen but a contention of endeavours on the one hand, and an opposition of 
interests on the other, while a secret desire of thriving at the expense of 
others constantly prevailed. Such were the first effects of property, and the 
inseparable attendants of infant inequality. 

Riches, before the invention of signs to represent them, could scarce 
consist in anything but lands and cattle, the only real goods which men can 
possess. But when estates increased so much in number and in extent as to 
take in whole countries and touch each other, it became impossible for one 
man to aggrandise himself but at the expense of some other; and the 
supernumerary inhabitants, who were too weak or too indolent to make 
such acquisitions in their turn, impoverished without losing anything, 


because while everything about them changed they alone remained the 
same, were obliged to receive or force their subsistence from the hands of 
the rich. And hence began to flow, according to the different characters of 
each, domination and slavery, or violence and rapine. The rich on their side 
scarce began to taste the pleasure of commanding, when they preferred it to 
every other; and making use of their old slaves to acquire new ones, they no 
longer thought of anything but subduing and enslaving their neighbours; 
like those ravenous wolves, who having once tasted human flesh, despise 
every other food, and devour nothing but men for the future. 

It is thus that the most powerful or the most wretched, respectively 
considering their power and wretchedness as a kind of title to the substance 
of others, even equivalent to that of property, the equality once broken was 
followed by the most shocking disorders. It is thus that the usurpations of 
the rich, the pillagings of the poor, and the unbridled passions of all, by 
stifling the cries of natural compassion, and the as yet feeble voice of 
justice, rendered man avaricious, wicked and ambitious. There arose 
between the title of the strongest, and that of the first occupier a perpetual 
conflict, which always ended in battery and bloodshed. Infant society 
became a scene of the most horrible warfare: Mankind thus debased and 
harassed, and no longer able to retreat, or renounce the unhappy 
acquisitions it had made; labouring, in short merely to its confusion by the 
abuse of those faculties, which in themselves do it so much honour, brought 
itself to the very brink of ruin and destruction. 


Attonitus novitate mali, divesque miserque, 
Effugere optat opes; et quoe modo voverat, odit. 


But it is impossible that men should not sooner or later have made 
reflections on so wretched a situation, and upon the calamities with which 
they were overwhelmed. The rich in particular must have soon perceived 
how much they suffered by a perpetual war, of which they alone supported 
all the expense, and in which, though all risked life, they alone risked any 
substance. Besides, whatever colour they might pretend to give their 
usurpations, they sufficiently saw that these usurpations were in the main 
founded upon false and precarious titles, and that what they had acquired by 
mere force, others could again by mere force wrest out of their hands, 
without leaving them the least room to complain of such a proceeding. Even 


those, who owed all their riches to their own industry, could scarce ground 
their acquisitions upon a better title. It availed them nothing to say, ° Twas I 
built this wall; I acquired this spot by my labour. Who traced it out for you, 
another might object, and what right have you to expect payment at our 
expense for doing that we did not oblige you to do? Don’t you know that 
numbers of your brethren perish, or suffer grievously for want of what you 
possess more than suffices nature, and that you should have had the express 
and unanimous consent of mankind to appropriate to yourself of their 
common, more than was requisite for your private subsistence? Destitute of 
solid reasons to justify, and sufficient force to defend himself; crushing 
individuals with ease, but with equal ease crushed by numbers; one against 
all, and unable, on account of mutual jealousies, to unite with his equals 
against banditti united by the common hopes of pillage; the rich man, thus 
pressed by necessity, at last conceived the deepest project that ever entered 
the human mind: this was to employ in his favour the very forces that 
attacked him, to make allies of his enemies, to inspire them with other 
maxims, and make them adopt other institutions as favourable to his 
pretensions, as the law of nature was unfavourable to them. 

With this view, after laying before his neighbours all the horrors of a 
situation, which armed them all one against another, which rendered their 
possessions as burdensome as their wants were intolerable, and in which no 
one could expect any safety either in poverty or riches, he easily invented 
specious arguments to bring them over to his purpose. “Let us unite,” said 
he, “to secure the weak from oppression, restrain the ambitious, and secure 
to every man the possession of what belongs to him: Let us form rules of 
justice and peace, to which all may be obliged to conform, which shall not 
except persons, but may in some sort make amends for the caprice of 
fortune, by submitting alike the powerful and the weak to the observance of 
mutual duties. In a word, instead of turning our forces against ourselves, let 
us collect them into a sovereign power, which may govern us by wise laws, 
may protect and defend all the members of the association, repel common 
enemies, and maintain a perpetual concord and harmony among us.” 

Much fewer words of this kind were sufficient to draw in a parcel of 
rustics, whom it was an easy matter to impose upon, who had besides too 
many quarrels among themselves to live without arbiters, and too much 
avarice and ambition to live long without masters. All offered their necks to 
the yoke in hopes of securing their liberty; for though they had sense 


enough to perceive the advantages of a political constitution, they had not 
experience enough to see beforehand the dangers of it; those among them, 
who were best qualified to foresee abuses, were precisely those who 
expected to benefit by them; even the soberest judged it requisite to 
sacrifice one part of their liberty to ensure the other, as a man, dangerously 
wounded in any of his limbs, readily parts with it to save the rest of his 
body. 

Such was, or must have been, had man been left to himself, the origin of 
society and of the laws, which increased the fetters of the weak, and the 
strength of the rich; irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, fixed for ever the 
laws of property and inequality; changed an artful usurpation into an 
irrevocable title; and for the benefit of a few ambitious individuals 
subjected the rest of mankind to perpetual labour, servitude, and misery. We 
may easily conceive how the establishment of a single society rendered that 
of all the rest absolutely necessary, and how, to make head against united 
forces, it became necessary for the rest of mankind to unite in their turn. 
Societies once formed in this manner, soon multiplied or spread to such a 
degree, as to cover the face of the earth; and not to leave a corner in the 
whole universe, where a man could throw off the yoke, and withdraw his 
head from under the often ill-conducted sword which he saw perpetually 
hanging over it. The civil law being thus become the common rule of 
citizens, the law of nature no longer obtained but among the different 
societies, in which, under the name of the law of nations, it was qualified by 
some tacit conventions to render commerce possible, and supply the place 
of natural compassion, which, losing by degrees all that influence over 
societies which it originally had over individuals, no longer exists but in 
some great souls, who consider themselves as citizens of the world, and 
forcing the imaginary barriers that separate people from people, after the 
example of the Sovereign Being from whom we all derive our existence, 
make the whole human race the object of their benevolence. 

Political bodies, thus remaining in a state of nature among themselves, 
soon experienced the inconveniences which had obliged individuals to quit 
it; and this state became much more fatal to these great bodies, than it had 
been before to the individuals which now composed them. Hence those 
national wars, those battles, those murders, those reprisals, which make 
nature shudder and shock reason; hence all those horrible prejudices, which 
make it a virtue and an honour to shed human blood. The worthiest men 


learned to consider the cutting the throats of their fellows as a duty; at 
length men began to butcher each other by thousands without knowing for 
what; and more murders were committed in a single action, and more 
horrible disorders at the taking of a single town, than had been committed in 
the state of nature during ages together upon the whole face of the earth. 
Such are the first effects we may conceive to have arisen from the division 
of mankind into different societies. Let us return to their institution. 

I know that several writers have assigned other origins of political 
society; as for instance, the conquests of the powerful, or the union of the 
weak; and it is no matter which of these causes we adopt in regard to what I 
am going to establish; that, however, which I have just laid down, seems to 
me the most natural, for the following reasons: First, because, in the first 
case, the right of conquest being in fact no right at all, it could not serve as a 
foundation for any other right, the conqueror and the conquered ever 
remaining with respect to each other in a state of war, unless the conquered, 
restored to the full possession of their liberty, should freely choose their 
conqueror for their chief. Till then, whatever capitulations might have been 
made between them, as these capitulations were founded upon violence, and 
of course de facto null and void, there could not have existed in this 
hypothesis either a true society, or a political body, or any other law but that 
of the strongest. Second, because these words strong and weak, are 
ambiguous in the second case; for during the interval between the 
establishment of the right of property or prior occupation and that of 
political government, the meaning of these terms is better expressed by the 
words poor and rich, as before the establishment of laws men in reality had 
no other means of reducing their equals, but by invading the property of 
these equals, or by parting with some of their own property to them. Third, 
because the poor having nothing but their liberty to lose, it would have been 
the height of madness in them to give up willingly the only blessing they 
had left without obtaining some consideration for it: whereas the rich being 
sensible, if I may say so, in every part of their possessions, it was much 
easier to do them mischief, and therefore more incumbent upon them to 
guard against it; and because, in fine, it is but reasonable to suppose, that a 
thing has been invented by him to whom it could be of service rather than 
by him to whom it must prove detrimental. 

Government in its infancy had no regular and permanent form. For want 
of a sufficient fund of philosophy and experience, men could see no further 


than the present inconveniences, and never thought of providing remedies 
for future ones, but in proportion as they arose. In spite of all the labours of 
the wisest legislators, the political state still continued imperfect, because it 
was in a manner the work of chance; and, as the foundations of it were ill 
laid, time, though sufficient to discover its defects and suggest the remedies 
for them, could never mend its original vices. Men were continually 
repairing; whereas, to erect a good edifice, they should have begun as 
Lycurgus did at Sparta, by clearing the area, and removing the old 
materials. Society at first consisted merely of some general conventions 
which all the members bound themselves to observe, and for the 
performance of which the whole body became security to every individual. 
Experience was necessary to show the great weakness of such a 
constitution, and how easy it was for those, who infringed it, to escape the 
conviction or chastisement of faults, of which the public alone was to be 
both the witness and the judge; the laws could not fail of being eluded a 
thousand ways; inconveniences and disorders could not but multiply 
continually, till it was at last found necessary to think of committing to 
private persons the dangerous trust of public authority, and to magistrates 
the care of enforcing obedience to the people: for to say that chiefs were 
elected before confederacies were formed, and that the ministers of the laws 
existed before the laws themselves, is a supposition too ridiculous to 
deserve I should seriously refute it. 

It would be equally unreasonable to imagine that men at first threw 
themselves into the arms of an absolute master, without any conditions or 
consideration on his side; and that the first means contrived by jealous and 
unconquered men for their common safety was to run hand over head into 
slavery. In fact, why did they give themselves superiors, if it was not to be 
defended by them against oppression, and protected in their lives, liberties, 
and properties, which are in a manner the constitutional elements of their 
being? Now in the relations between man and man, the worst that can 
happen to one man being to see himself at the discretion of another, would 
it not have been contrary to the dictates of good sense to begin by making 
over to a chief the only things for the preservation of which they stood in 
need of his assistance? What equivalent could he have offered them for so 
fine a privilege? And had he presumed to exact it on pretense of defending 
them, would he not have immediately received the answer in the apologue? 
What worse treatment can we expect from an enemy? It is therefore past 


dispute, and indeed a fundamental maxim of political law, that people gave 
themselves chiefs to defend their liberty and not be enslaved by them. If we 
have a prince, said Pliny to Trajan, it is in order that he may keep us from 
having a master. 

Political writers argue in regard to the love of liberty with the same 
philosophy that philosophers do in regard to the state of nature; by the 
things they see they judge of things very different which they have never 
seen, and they attribute to men a natural inclination to slavery, on account 
of the patience with which the slaves within their notice carry the yoke; not 
reflecting that it is with liberty as with innocence and virtue, the value of 
which is not known but by those who possess them, though the relish for 
them is lost with the things themselves. I know the charms of your country, 
said Brasidas to a satrap who was comparing the life of the Spartans with 
that of the Persepolites; but you can not know the pleasures of mine. 

As an unbroken courser erects his mane, paws the ground, and rages at 
the bare sight of the bit, while a trained horse patiently suffers both whip 
and spur, just so the barbarian will never reach his neck to the yoke which 
civilized man carries without murmuring but prefers the most stormy liberty 
to a calm subjection. It is not therefore by the servile disposition of enslaved 
nations that we must judge of the natural dispositions of man for or against 
slavery, but by the prodigies done by every free people to secure themselves 
from oppression. I know that the first are constantly crying up that peace 
and tranquillity they enjoy in their irons, and that miserrimam servitutem 
pacem appellant: but when I see the others sacrifice pleasures, peace, 
riches, power, and even life itself to the preservation of that single jewel so 
much slighted by those who have lost it; when I see free-born animals 
through a natural abhorrence of captivity dash their brains out against the 
bars of their prison; when I see multitudes of naked savages despise 
European pleasures, and brave hunger, fire and sword, and death itself to 
preserve their independency; I feel that it belongs not to slaves to argue 
concerning liberty. 

As to paternal authority, from which several have derived absolute 
government and every other mode of society, it is sufficient, without having 
recourse to Locke and Sidney, to observe that nothing in the world differs 
more from the cruel spirit of despotism that the gentleness of that authority, 
which looks more to the advantage of him who obeys than to the utility of 
him who commands; that by the law of nature the father continues master of 


his child no longer than the child stands in need of his assistance; that after 
that term they become equal, and that then the son, entirely independent of 
the father, owes him no obedience, but only respect. Gratitude is indeed a 
duty which we are bound to pay, but which benefactors can not exact. 
Instead of saying that civil society is derived from paternal authority, we 
should rather say that it is to the former that the latter owes its principal 
force: No one individual was acknowledged as the father of several other 
individuals, till they settled about him. The father’s goods, which he can 
indeed dispose of as he pleases, are the ties which hold his children to their 
dependence upon him, and he may divide his substance among them in 
proportion as they shall have deserved his attention by a continual 
deference to his commands. Now the subjects of a despotic chief, far from 
having any such favour to expect from him, as both themselves and all they 
have are his property, or at least are considered by him as such, are obliged 
to receive as a favour what he relinquishes to them of their own property. 
He does them justice when he strips them; he treats them with mercy when 
he suffers them to live. By continuing in this manner to compare facts with 
right, we should discover as little solidity as truth in the voluntary 
establishment of tyranny; and it would be a hard matter to prove the validity 
of a contract which was binding only on one side, in which one of the 
parties should stake everything and the other nothing, and which could turn 
out to the prejudice of him alone who had bound himself. 

This odious system is even, at this day, far from being that of wise and 
good monarchs, and especially of the kings of France, as may be seen by 
divers passages in their edicts, and particularly by that of a celebrated piece 
published in 1667 in the name and by the orders of Louis XIV. “Let it 
therefore not be said that the sovereign is not subject to the laws of his 
realm, since, that he is, is a maxim of the law of nations which flattery has 
sometimes attacked, but which good princes have always defended as the 
tutelary divinity of their realms. How much more reasonable is it to say 
with the sage Plato, that the perfect happiness of a state consists in the 
subjects obeying their prince, the prince obeying the laws, and the laws 
being equitable and always directed to the good of the public?” I shall not 
stop to consider, if, liberty being the most noble faculty of man, it is not 
degrading one’s nature, reducing one’s self to the level of brutes, who are 
the slaves of instinct, and even offending the author of one’s being, to 
renounce without reserve the most precious of his gifts, and submit to the 


commission of all the crimes he has forbid us, merely to gratify a mad or a 
cruel master; and if this sublime artist ought to be more irritated at seeing 
his work destroyed than at seeing it dishonoured. I shall only ask what right 
those, who were not afraid thus to degrade themselves, could have to 
subject their dependants to the same ignominy, and renounce, in the name 
of their posterity, blessings for which it is not indebted to their liberality, 
and without which life itself must appear a burthen to all those who are 
worthy to live. 

Puffendorf says that, as we can transfer our property from one to another 
by contracts and conventions, we may likewise divest ourselves of our 
liberty in favour of other men. This, in my opinion, is a very poor way of 
arguing; for, in the first place, the property I cede to another becomes by 
such cession a thing quite foreign to me, and the abuse of which can no way 
affect me; but it concerns me greatly that my liberty is not abused, and I can 
not, without incurring the guilt of the crimes I may be forced to commit, 
expose myself to become the instrument of any. Besides, the right of 
property being of mere human convention and institution, every man may 
dispose as he pleases of what he possesses: But the case is otherwise with 
regard to the essential gifts of nature, such as life and liberty, which every 
man is permitted to enjoy, and of which it is doubtful at least whether any 
man has a right to divest himself: By giving up the one, we degrade our 
being; by giving up the other we annihilate it as much as it is our power to 
do so; and as no temporal enjoyments can indemnify us for the loss of 
either, it would be at once offending both nature and reason to renounce 
them for any consideration. But though we could transfer our liberty as we 
do our substance, the difference would be very great with regard to our 
children, who enjoy our substance but by a cession of our right; whereas 
liberty being a blessing, which as men they hold from nature, their parents 
have no right to strip them of it; so that as to establish slavery it was 
necessary to do violence to nature, so it was necessary to alter nature to 
perpetuate such a right; and the jurisconsults, who have gravely pronounced 
that the child of a slave comes a slave into the world, have in other words 
decided, that a man does not come a man into the world. 

It therefore appears to me incontestably true, that not only governments 
did not begin by arbitrary power, which is but the corruption and extreme 
term of government, and at length brings it back to the law of the strongest, 
against which governments were at first the remedy, but even that, allowing 


they had commenced in this manner, such power being illegal in itself could 
never have served as a foundation to the rights of society, nor of course to 
the inequality of institution. 

I shall not now enter upon the inquiries which still remain to be made 
into the nature of the fundamental pacts of every kind of government, but, 
following the common opinion, confine myself in this place to the 
establishment of the political body as a real contract between the multitude 
and the chiefs elected by it. A contract by which both parties oblige 
themselves to the observance of the laws that are therein stipulated, and 
form the bands of their union. The multitude having, on occasion of the 
social relations between them, concentered all their wills in one person, all 
the articles, in regard to which this will explains itself, become so many 
fundamental laws, which oblige without exception all the members of the 
state, and one of which laws regulates the choice and the power of the 
magistrates appointed to look to the execution of the rest. This power 
extends to everything that can maintain the constitution, but extends to 
nothing that can alter it. To this power are added honours, that may render 
the laws and the ministers of them respectable; and the persons of the 
ministers are distinguished by certain prerogatives, which may make them 
amends for the great fatigues inseparable from a good administration. The 
magistrate, on his side, obliges himself not to use the power with which he 
is intrusted but conformably to the intention of his constituents, to maintain 
every one of them in the peaceable possession of his property, and upon all 
occasions prefer the good of the public to his own private interest. 

Before experience had demonstrated, or a thorough knowledge of the 
human heart had pointed out, the abuses inseparable from such a 
constitution, it must have appeared so much the more perfect, as those 
appointed to look to its preservation were themselves most concerned 
therein; for magistracy and its rights being built solely on the fundamental 
laws, as soon as these ceased to exist, the magistrates would cease to be 
lawful, the people would no longer be bound to obey them, and, as the 
essence of the state did not consist in the magistrates but in the laws, the 
members of it would immediately become entitled to their primitive and 
natural liberty. 

A little reflection would afford us new arguments in confirmation of this 
truth, and the nature of the contract might alone convince us that it can not 
be irrevocable: for if there was no superior power capable of guaranteeing 


the fidelity of the contracting parties and of obliging them to fulfil their 
mutual engagements, they would remain sole judges in their own cause, and 
each of them would always have a right to renounce the contract, as soon as 
he discovered that the other had broke the conditions of it, or that these 
conditions ceased to suit his private convenience. Upon this principle, the 
right of abdication may probably be founded. Now, to consider as we do 
nothing but what is human in this institution, if the magistrate, who has all 
the power in his own hands, and who appropriates to himself all the 
advantages of the contract, has notwithstanding a right to divest himself of 
his authority; how much a better right must the people, who pay for all the 
faults of its chief, have to renounce their dependence upon him. But the 
shocking dissensions and disorders without number, which would be the 
necessary consequence of so dangerous a privilege, show more than 
anything else how much human governments stood in need of a more solid 
basis than that of mere reason, and how necessary it was for the public 
tranquillity, that the will of the Almighty should interpose to give to 
sovereign authority, a sacred and inviolable character, which should deprive 
subjects of the mischievous right to dispose of it to whom they pleased. If 
mankind had received no other advantages from religion, this alone would 
be sufficient to make them adopt and cherish it, since it is the means of 
saving more blood than fanaticism has been the cause of spilling. But to 
resume the thread of our hypothesis. 

The various forms of government owe their origin to the various degrees 
of inequality between the members, at the time they first coalesced into a 
political body. Where a man happened to be eminent for power, for virtue, 
for riches, or for credit, he became sole magistrate, and the state assumed a 
monarchical form; if many of pretty equal eminence out-topped all the rest, 
they were jointly elected, and this election produced an aristocracy; those, 
between whose fortune or talents there happened to be no such 
disproportion, and who had deviated less from the state of nature, retained 
in common the supreme administration, and formed a democracy. Time 
demonstrated which of these forms suited mankind best. Some remained 
altogether subject to the laws; others soon bowed their necks to masters. 
The former laboured to preserve their liberty; the latter thought of nothing 
but invading that of their neighbours, jealous at seeing others enjoy a 
blessing which themselves had lost. In a word, riches and conquest fell to 
the share of the one, and virtue and happiness to that of the other. 


In these various modes of government the offices at first were all 
elective; and when riches did not preponderate, the preference was given to 
merit, which gives a natural ascendant, and to age, which is the parent of 
deliberateness in council, and experience in execution. The ancients among 
the Hebrews, the Geronts of Sparta, the Senate of Rome, nay, the very 
etymology of our word seigneur, show how much gray hairs were formerly 
respected. The oftener the choice fell upon old men, the oftener it became 
necessary to repeat it, and the more the trouble of such repetitions became 
sensible; electioneering took place; factions arose; the parties contracted ill 
blood; civil wars blazed forth; the lives of the citizens were sacrificed to the 
pretended happiness of the state; and things at last came to such a pass, as to 
be ready to relapse into their primitive confusion. The ambition of the 
principal men induced them to take advantage of these circumstances to 
perpetuate the hitherto temporary charges in their families; the people 
already inured to dependence, accustomed to ease and the conveniences of 
life, and too much enervated to break their fetters, consented to the increase 
of their slavery for the sake of securing their tranquillity; and it is thus that 
chiefs, become hereditary, contracted the habit of considering magistracies 
as a family estate, and themselves as proprietors of those communities, of 
which at first they were but mere officers; to call their fellow-citizens their 
slaves; to look upon them, like so many cows or sheep, as a part of their 
substance; and to style themselves the peers of Gods, and Kings of Kings. 

By pursuing the progress of inequality in these different revolutions, we 
shall discover that the establishment of laws and of the right of property 
was the first term of it; the institution of magistrates the second; and the 
third and last the changing of legal into arbitrary power; so that the different 
states of rich and poor were authorized by the first epoch; those of powerful 
and weak by the second; and by the third those of master and slave, which 
formed the last degree of inequality, and the term in which all the rest at last 
end, till new revolutions entirely dissolve the government, or bring it back 
nearer to its legal constitution. 

To conceive the necessity of this progress, we are not so much to 
consider the motives for the establishment of political bodies, as the forms 
these bodies assume in their administration; and the inconveniences with 
which they are essentially attended; for those vices, which render social 
institutions necessary, are the same which render the abuse of such 
institutions unavoidable; and as (Sparta alone excepted, whose laws chiefly 


regarded the education of children, and where Lycurgus established such 
manners and customs, as in a great measure made laws needless,) the laws, 
in general less strong than the passions, restrain men without changing 
them; it would be no hard matter to prove that every government, which 
carefully guarding against all alteration and corruption should scrupulously 
comply with the ends of its institution, was unnecessarily instituted; and 
that a country, where no one either eluded the laws, or made an ill use of 
magistracy, required neither laws nor magistrates. 

Political distinctions are necessarily attended with civil distinctions. The 
inequality between the people and the chiefs increase so fast as to be soon 
felt by the private members, and appears among them in a thousand shapes 
according to their passions, their talents, and the circumstances of affairs. 
The magistrate can not usurp any illegal power without making himself 
creatures, with whom he must divide it. Besides, the citizens of a free state 
suffer themselves to be oppressed merely in proportion as, hurried on by a 
blind ambition, and looking rather below than above them, they come to 
love authority more than independence. When they submit to fetters, ’tis 
only to be the better able to fetter others in their turn. It is no easy matter to 
make him obey, who does not wish to command; and the most refined 
policy would find it impossible to subdue those men, who only desire to be 
independent; but inequality easily gains ground among base and ambitious 
souls, ever ready to run the risks of fortune, and almost indifferent whether 
they command or obey, as she proves either favourable or adverse to them. 
Thus then there must have been a time, when the eyes of the people were 
bewitched to such a degree, that their rulers needed only to have said to the 
most pitiful wretch, “Be great you and all your posterity,” to make him 
immediately appear great in the eyes of every one as well as in his own; and 
his descendants took still more upon them, in proportion to their removes 
from him: the more distant and uncertain the cause, the greater the effect; 
the longer line of drones a family produced, the more illustrious it was 
reckoned. 

Were this a proper place to enter into details, I could easily explain in 
what manner inequalities in point of credit and authority become 
unavoidable among private persons the moment that, united into one body, 
they are obliged to compare themselves one with another, and to note the 
differences which they find in the continual use every man must make of 
his neighbour. These differences are of several kinds; but riches, nobility or 


rank, power and personal merit, being in general the principal distinctions, 
by which men in society measure each other, I could prove that the 
harmony or conflict between these different forces 1s the surest indication of 
the good or bad original constitution of any state: I could make it appear 
that, as among these four kinds of inequality, personal qualities are the 
source of all the rest, riches is that in which they ultimately terminate, 
because, being the most immediately useful to the prosperity of individuals, 
and the most easy to communicate, they are made use of to purchase every 
other distinction. By this observation we are enabled to judge with tolerable 
exactness, how much any people has deviated from its primitive institution, 
and what steps it has still to make to the extreme term of corruption. I could 
show how much this universal desire of reputation, of honours, of 
preference, with which we are all devoured, exercises and compares our 
talents and our forces: how much it excites and multiplies our passions; and, 
by creating an universal competition, rivalship, or rather enmity among 
men, how many disappointments, successes, and catastrophes of every kind 
it daily causes among the innumerable pretenders whom it engages in the 
same career. I could show that it is to this itch of being spoken of, to this 
fury of distinguishing ourselves which seldom or never gives us a moment’s 
respite, that we owe both the best and the worst things among us, our 
virtues and our vices, our sciences and our errors, our conquerors and our 
philosophers; that is to say, a great many bad things to a very few good 
ones. I could prove, in short, that if we behold a handful of rich and 
powerful men seated on the pinnacle of fortune and greatness, while the 
crowd grovel in obscurity and want, it is merely because the first prize what 
they enjoy but in the same degree that others want it, and that, without 
changing their condition, they would cease to be happy the minute the 
people ceased to be miserable. 

But these details would alone furnish sufficient matter for a more 
considerable work, in which might be weighed the advantages and 
disadvantages of every species of government, relatively to the rights of 
man in a state of nature, and might likewise be unveiled all the different 
faces under which inequality has appeared to this day, and may hereafter 
appear to the end of time, according to the nature of these several 
governments, and the revolutions time must unavoidably occasion in them. 
We should then see the multitude oppressed by domestic tyrants in 
consequence of those very precautions taken by them to guard against 


foreign masters. We should see oppression increase continually without its 
being ever possible for the oppressed to know where it would stop, nor what 
lawful means they had left to check its progress. We should see the rights of 
citizens, and the liberties of nations extinguished by slow degrees, and the 
groans, and protestations and appeals of the weak treated as seditious 
murmurings. We should see policy confine to a mercenary portion of the 
people the honour of defending the common cause. We should see imposts 
made necessary by such measures, the disheartened husbandman desert his 
field even in time of peace, and quit the plough to take up the sword. We 
should see fatal and whimsical rules laid down concerning the point of 
honour. We should see the champions of their country sooner or later 
become her enemies, and perpetually holding their poniards to the breasts of 
their fellow citizens. Nay, the time would come when they might be heard 
to say to the oppressor of their country: 


Pectore si fratris gladium juguloque parentis 
Condere me jubeas, gravidoeque in viscera partu 
Conjugis, in vita peragam tamen omnia dextra. 


From the vast inequality of conditions and fortunes, from the great 
variety of passions and of talents, of useless arts, of pernicious arts, of 
frivolous sciences, would issue clouds of prejudices equally contrary to 
reason, to happiness, to virtue. We should see the chiefs foment everything 
that tends to weaken men formed into societies by dividing them; 
everything that, while it gives society an air of apparent harmony, sows in it 
the seeds of real division; everything that can inspire the different orders 
with mutual distrust and hatred by an opposition of their rights and interest, 
and of course strengthen that power which contains them all. 

’Tis from the bosom of this disorder and these revolutions, that 
despotism gradually rearing up her hideous crest, and devouring in every 
part of the state all that still remained sound and untainted, would at last 
issue to trample upon the laws and the people, and establish herself upon 
the ruins of the republic. The times immediately preceding this last 
alteration would be times of calamity and trouble: but at last everything 
would be swallowed up by the monster; and the people would no longer 
have chiefs or laws, but only tyrants. At this fatal period all regard to virtue 
and manners would likewise disappear; for despotism, cui ex honesto nulla 


est spes, tolerates no other master, wherever it reigns; the moment it speaks, 
probity and duty lose all their influence, and the blindest obedience is the 
only virtue the miserable slaves have left them to practise. 

This is the last term of inequality, the extreme point which closes the 
circle and meets that from which we set out. ’Tis here that all private men 
return to their primitive equality, because they are no longer of any account; 
and that, the subjects having no longer any law but that of their master, nor 
the master any other law but his passions, all notions of good and principles 
of justice again disappear. ’Tis here that everything returns to the sole law 
of the strongest, and of course to a new state of nature different from that 
with which we began, in as much as the first was the state of nature in its 
purity, and the last the consequence of excessive corruption. There is, in 
other respects, so little difference between these two states, and the contract 
of government is so much dissolved by despotism, that the despot is no 
longer master than he continues the strongest, and that, as soon as his slaves 
can expel him, they may do it without his having the least right to complain 
of their using him ill. The insurrection, which ends in the death or 
despotism of a sultan, is as juridical an act as any by which the day before 
he disposed of the lives and fortunes of his subjects. Force alone upheld 
him, force alone overturns him. Thus all things take place and succeed in 
their natural order; and whatever may be the upshot of these hasty and 
frequent revolutions, no one man has reason to complain of another’s 
injustice, but only of his own indiscretion or bad fortune. 

By thus discovering and following the lost and forgotten tracks, by 
which man from the natural must have arrived at the civil state; by 
restoring, with the intermediate positions which I have been just indicating, 
those which want of leisure obliges me to suppress, or which my 
imagination has not suggested, every attentive reader must unavoidably be 
struck at the immense space which separates these two states. ’Tis in this 
slow succession of things he may meet with the solution of an infinite 
number of problems in morality and politics, which philosophers are 
puzzled to solve. He will perceive that, the mankind of one age not being 
the mankind of another, the reason why Diogenes could not find a man was, 
that he sought among his cotemporaries the man of an earlier period: Cato, 
he will then see, fell with Rome and with liberty, because he did not suit the 
age in which he lived; and the greatest of men served only to astonish that 
world, which would have cheerfully obeyed him, had he come into it five 


hundred years earlier. In a word, he will find himself in a condition to 
understand how the soul and the passions of men by insensible alterations 
change as it were their nature; how it comes to pass, that at the long run our 
wants and our pleasures change objects; that, original man vanishing by 
degrees, society no longer offers to our inspection but an assemblage of 
artificial men and factitious passions, which are the work of all these new 
relations, and have no foundation in nature. Reflection teaches us nothing 
on that head, but what experience perfectly confirms. Savage man and 
civilised man differ so much at bottom in point of inclinations and passions, 
that what constitutes the supreme happiness of the one would reduce the 
other to despair. The first sighs for nothing but repose and liberty; he desires 
only to live, and to be exempt from labour; nay, the ataraxy of the most 
confirmed Stoic falls short of his consummate indifference for every other 
object. On the contrary, the citizen always in motion, is perpetually 
sweating and toiling, and racking his brains to find out occupations still 
more laborious: He continues a drudge to his last minute; nay, he courts 
death to be able to live, or renounces life to acquire immortality. He cringes 
to men in power whom he hates, and to rich men whom he despises; he 
sticks at nothing to have the honour of serving them; he is not ashamed to 
value himself on his own weakness and the protection they afford him; and 
proud of his chains, he speaks with disdain of those who have not the 
honour of being the partner of his bondage. What a spectacle must the 
painful and envied labours of an European minister of state form in the eyes 
of a Caribbean! How many cruel deaths would not this indolent savage 
prefer to such a horrid life, which very often is not even sweetened by the 
pleasure of doing good? But to see the drift of so many cares, his mind 
should first have affixed some meaning to these words power and 
reputation; he should be apprised that there are men who consider as 
something the looks of the rest of mankind, who know how to be happy and 
satisfied with themselves on the testimony of others sooner than upon their 
own. In fact, the real source of all those differences, is that the savage lives 
within himself, whereas the citizen, constantly beside himself, knows only 
how to live in the opinion of others; insomuch that it is, if I may say so, 
merely from their judgment that he derives the consciousness of his own 
existence. It is foreign to my subject to show how this disposition engenders 
so much indifference for good and evil, notwithstanding so many and such 
fine discourses of morality; how everything, being reduced to appearances, 


becomes mere art and mummery; honour, friendship, virtue, and often vice 
itself, which we at last learn the secret to boast of; how, in short, ever 
inquiring of others what we are, and never daring to question ourselves on 
so delicate a point, in the midst of so much philosophy, humanity, and 
politeness, and so many sublime maxims, we have nothing to show for 
ourselves but a deceitful and frivolous exterior, honour without virtue, 
reason without wisdom, and pleasure without happiness. It is sufficient that 
I have proved that this is not the original condition of man, and that it is 
merely the spirit of society, and the inequality which society engenders, that 
thus change and transform all our natural inclinations. 

I have endeavoured to exhibit the origin and progress of inequality, the 
institution and abuse of political societies, as far as these things are capable 
of being deduced from the nature of man by the mere light of reason, and 
independently of those sacred maxims which give to the sovereign authority 
the sanction of divine right. It follows from this picture, that as there is 
scarce any inequality among men in a state of nature, all that which we now 
behold owes its force and its growth to the development of our faculties and 
the improvement of our understanding, and at last becomes permanent and 
lawful by the establishment of property and of laws. It likewise follows that 
moral inequality, authorised by any right that is merely positive, clashes 
with natural right, as often as it does not combine in the same proportion 
with physical inequality: a distinction which sufficiently determines, what 
we are able to think in that respect of that kind of inequality which obtains 
in all civilised nations, since it is evidently against the law of nature that 
infancy should command old age, folly conduct wisdom, and a handful of 
men should be ready to choke with superfluities, while the famished 
multitude want the commonest necessaries of life. 


DISCOURSE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 








Translated by G. D. H. Cole 


Discourse on Political Economy was first printed in Diderot and 
d’Alembert’s Encyclopedie in 1755. Rousseau and Diderot became friends 
in the early 1740’s in Paris during a period of financial instability for both 
writers. Diderot had become estranged from his father due to his choice of 
wife and profession, and so was supporting himself by tutoring. Towards 
the end of the 1740’s, Diderot began working on a project that would later 
become the Encyclopédie and he and Rousseau continued their close 
friendship. However, in the late 1750’s their relationship soured due to 
personal and philosophical disagreements, resulting in vicious accusations 
and public attacks of each other in print. Diderot was incredibly hurt and 
angry about the termination of their friendship and in an unpublished essay, 
Tablettes, he lambasted his former friend, calling Rousseau ‘false, vain as 
Satan, ungrateful, cruel, hypocritical and malicious’. 

The exact date the work was written is difficult to determine, but it 
seems probable that it was composed during the same period as his Second 
Discourse. Rousseau’s Discourse on Political Economy begins by arguing 
that it is incorrect to draw an analogy between the State and the family in 
terms of authority and rule. He states that ‘They differ too much in extent to 
be regulated in the same manner; and there will always be a great difference 
between domestic government and... civil government’. He explores these 
differences before introducing ideas that would become central pillars of his 
political theory in The Social Contract, such as the concept of the ‘General 
Will’. Rousseau also examines the subject of taxation, a subject barely 
discussed in The Social Contract, as he argues that ‘He who possesses only 
the common necessaries of life should pay nothing at all, while the tax on 
him who is in possession of superfluities may justly be extended to 
everything he has over and above mere necessaries’. 





Early edition of his work 





Rousseau by Maurice Quentin de La Tour, 1753 


A DISCOURSE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The word Economy, or (Economy, is derived from oikóç, a house, and 
vóuoç, law, and meant originally only the wise and legitimate government 
of the house for the common good of the whole family. The meaning of the 
term was then extended to the government of that great family, the State. To 
distinguish these two senses of the word, the latter is called general or 
political economy, and the former domestic or particular economy. The first 
only is discussed in the present discourse. 

Even if there were as close an analogy as many authors maintain 
between the State and the family, it would not follow that the rules of 
conduct proper for one of these societies would be also proper for the other. 
They differ too much in extent to be regulated in the same manner; and 
there will always be a great difference between domestic government, in 
which a father can see everything for himself, and civil government, where 
the chief sees hardly anything save through the eyes of others. To put both 
on an equality in this respect, the talents, strength, and all the faculties of 
the father would have to increase in proportion to the size of his family, and 
the soul of a powerful monarch would have to be, to that of an ordinary 
man, as the extent of his empire is to that of a private person’s estate. 

But how could the government of the State be like that of the family, 
when the basis on which they rest is so different? The father being 
physically stronger than his children, his paternal authority, as long as they 
need his protection, may be reasonably said to be established by nature. But 
in the great family, all the members of which are naturally equal, the 
political authority, being purely arbitrary as far as its institution is 
concerned, can be founded only on conventions, and the Magistrate can 
have no authority over the rest, except by virtue of the laws. The duties of a 
father are dictated to him by natural feelings, and in a manner that seldom 
allows him to neglect them. For rulers there is no such principle, and they 
are really obliged to the people only by what they themselves have 
promised to do, and the people have therefore a right to require of them. 
Another more important difference is that since the children have nothing 
but what they receive from their father, it is plain that all the rights of 
property belong to him, or emanate from him; but quite the opposite is the 
case in the great family, where the general administration is established only 


to secure individual property, which is antecedent to it. The principal object 
of the work of the whole house is to preserve and increase the patrimony of 
the father, in order that he may be able some day to distribute it among his 
children without impoverishing them; whereas the wealth of the exchequer 
is only a means, often ill understood, of keeping the individuals in peace 
and plenty. In a word, the little family is destined to be extinguished, and to 
resolve itself some day into several families of a similar nature; but the 
great family, being constituted to endure for ever in the same condition, 
need not, like the small one, increase for the purpose of multiplying, but 
need only maintain itself; and it can easily be proved that any increase does 
it more harm than good. 

In the family, it is clear, for several reasons which lie in its very nature, 
that the father ought to command. In the first place, the authority ought not 
to be equally divided between father and mother; the government must be 
single, and in every division of opinion there must be one preponderant 
voice to decide. Secondly, however lightly we may regard the disadvantages 
peculiar to women, yet, as they necessarily occasion intervals of inaction, 
this is a sufficient reason for excluding them from this supreme authority: 
for when the balance is perfectly even, a straw is enough to turn the scale. 
Besides, the husband ought to be able to superintend his wife’s conduct, 
because it is of importance for him to be assured that the children, whom he 
is obliged to acknowledge and maintain, belong to no-one but himself. 
Thirdly, children should be obedient to their father, at first of necessity, and 
afterwards from gratitude: after having had their wants satisfied by him 
during one half of their lives, they ought to consecrate the other half to 
providing for his. Fourthly, servants owe him their services in exchange for 
the provision he makes for them, though they may break off the bargain as 
soon as it ceases to suit them. I say nothing here of slavery, because it is 
contrary to nature, and cannot be authorised by any right or law. 

There is nothing of all this in political society, in which the chief is so far 
from having any natural interest in the happiness of the individuals, that it is 
not uncommon for him to seek his own in their misery. If the magistracy is 
hereditary, a community of men is often governed by a child. If it be 
elective, innumerable inconveniences arise from such election; while in 
both cases all the advantages of paternity are lost. If you have but a single 
ruler, you lie at the discretion of a master who has no reason to love you: 
and if you have several, you must bear at once their tyranny and their 


divisions. In a word, abuses are inevitable and their consequences fatal in 
every society where the public interest and the laws have no natural force, 
and are perpetually attacked by personal interest and the passions of the 
ruler and the members. 

Although the functions of the father of a family and those of the chief 
magistrate ought to make for the same object, they must do so in such 
different ways, and their duty and rights are so essentially distinct, that we 
cannot confound them without forming very false ideas about the 
fundamental laws of society, and falling into errors which are fatal to 
mankind. In fact, if the voice of nature is the best counsellor to which a 
father can listen in the discharge of his duty, for the Magistrate it is a false 
guide, which continually prevents him from performing his, and leads him 
on sooner or later to the ruin of himself and of the State, if he is not 
restrained by the most sublime virtue. The only precaution necessary for the 
father of a family is to guard himself against depravity, and prevent his 
natural inclinations from being corrupted; whereas it is these themselves 
which corrupt the Magistrate. In order to act aright, the first has only to 
consult his heart; the other becomes a traitor the moment he listens to his. 
Even his own reason should be suspect to him, nor should he follow any 
rule other than the public reason, which is the law. Thus nature has made a 
multitude of good fathers of families; but it is doubtful whether, from the 
very beginning of the world, human wisdom has made ten men capable of 
governing their peers. 

From all that has just been said, it follows that public economy, which is 
my subject, has been rightly distinguished from private economy, and that, 
the State having nothing in common with the family except the obligations 
which their heads lie under of making both of them happy, the same rules of 
conduct cannot apply to both. I have considered these few lines enough to 
overthrow the detestable system which Sir Robert Filmer has endeavoured 
to establish in his Patriarcha; a work to which two celebrated writers have 
done too much honour in writing books to refute it. Moreover, this error is 
of very long standing; for Aristotle himself thought proper to combat it with 
arguments which may be found in the first book of his Politics. 

I must here ask my readers to distinguish also between public economy, 
which is my subject and which I call government, and the supreme 
authority, which I call Sovereignty; a distinction which consists in the fact 
that the latter has the right of legislation, and in certain cases binds the body 


of the nation itself, while the former has only the right of execution, and is 
binding only on individuals. 

I shall take the liberty of making use of a very common, and in some 
respects inaccurate, comparison, which will serve to illustrate my meaning. 

The body politic, taken individually, may be considered as an organised, 
living body, resembling that of man. The sovereign power represents the 
head; the laws and customs are the brain, the source of the nerves and seat 
of the understanding, will and senses, of which the Judges and Magistrates 
are the organs: commerce, industry, and agriculture are the mouth and 
stomach which prepare the common subsistence; the public income is the 
blood, which a prudent economy, in performing the functions of the heart, 
causes to distribute through the whole body nutriment and life: the citizens 
are the body and the members, which make the machine live, move and 
work; and no part of this machine can be damaged without the painful 
impression being at once conveyed to the brain, if the animal is in a state of 
health. 

The life of both bodies is the self common to the whole, the reciprocal 
sensibility and internal correspondence of all the parts. Where this 
communication ceases, where the formal unity disappears, and the 
contiguous parts belong to one another only by juxtaposition, the man is 
dead, or the State is dissolved. 

The body politic, therefore, is also a moral being possessed of a will; and 
this general will, which tends always to the preservation and welfare of the 
whole and of every part, and is the source of the laws, constitutes for all the 
members of the State, in their relations to one another and to it, the rule of 
what is just or unjust: a truth which shows, by the way, how idly some 
writers have treated as theft the subtlety prescribed to children at Sparta for 
obtaining their frugal repasts, as if everything ordained by the law were not 
lawful. 

It is important to observe that this rule of justice, though certain with 
regard to all citizens, may be defective with regard to foreigners. The reason 
is clear. The will of the State, though general in relation to its own 
members, is no longer so in relation to other States and their members, but 
becomes, for them, a particular and individual will, which has its rule of 
justice in the law of nature. This, however, enters equally into the principle 
here laid down; for in such a case, the great city of the world becomes the 
body politic, whose general will is always the law of nature, and of which 


the different States and peoples are individual members. From these 
distinctions, applied to each political society and its members, are derived 
the most certain and universal rules, by which we can judge whether a 
government is good or bad, and in general of the morality of all human 
actions. 

Every political society is composed of other smaller societies of different 
kinds, each of which has its interests and its rules of conduct: but those 
societies which everybody perceives, because they have an external and 
authorised form, are not the only ones that actually exist in the State: all 
individuals who are united by a common interest compose as many others, 
either transitory or permanent, whose influence is none the less real because 
it is less apparent, and the proper observation of whose various relations is 
the true knowledge of public morals and manners. The influence of all these 
tacit or formal associations causes, by the influence of their will, as many 
different modifications of the public will. The will of these particular 
societies has always two relations; for the members of the association, it is a 
general will; for the great society, it is a particular will; and it is often right 
with regard to the first object, and wrong as to the second. An individual 
may be a devout priest, a brave soldier, or a zealous senator, and yet a bad 
citizen. A particular resolution may be advantageous to the smaller 
community, but pernicious to the greater. It is true that particular societies 
being always subordinate to the general society in preference to others, the 
duty of a citizen takes precedence of that of a senator, and a man’s duty of 
that of a citizen: but unhappily personal interest is always found in inverse 
ratio to duty, and increases in proportion as the association grows narrower, 
and the engagement less sacred; which irrefragably proves that the most 
general will is always the must just also, and that the voice of the people is 
in fact the voice of God. 

It does not follow that the public decisions are always equitable; they 
may possibly, for reasons which I have given, not be so when they have to 
do with foreigners. Thus it is not impossible that a Republic, though in itself 
well governed, should enter upon an unjust war. Nor is it less possible for 
the Council of a Democracy to pass unjust decrees, and condemn the 
innocent; but this never happens unless the people is seduced by private 
interests, which the credit or eloquence of some clever persons substitutes 
for those of the State; in which case the general will will be one thing, and 
the result of the public deliberation another. This is not contradicted by the 


case of the Athenian Democracy; for Athens was in fact not a Democracy, 
but a very tyrannical Aristocracy, governed by philosophers and orators. 
Carefully determine what happens in every public deliberation, and it will 
be seen that the general will is always for the common good; but very often 
there is a secret division, a tacit confederacy, which, for particular ends, 
causes the natural disposition of the assembly to be set at nought. In such a 
case the body of society is really divided into other bodies, the members of 
which acquire a general will, which is good and just with respect to these 
new bodies, but unjust and bad with regard to the whole, from which each is 
thus dismembered. 

We see then how easy it is, by the help of these principles, to explain 
those apparent contradictions, which are noticed in the conduct of many 
persons who are scrupulously honest in some respects, and cheats and 
scoundrels in others, who trample under foot the most sacred duties, and yet 
are faithful to the death to engagements that are often illegitimate. Thus the 
most depraved of men always pay some sort of homage to public faith; and 
even robbers, who are the enemies of virtue in the great society, pay some 
respect to the shadow of it in their secret caves. 

In establishing the general will as the first principle of public economy, 
and the fundamental rule of government, I have not thought it necessary to 
inquire seriously whether the Magistrates belong to the people, or the 
people to the Magistrates; or whether in public affairs the good of the State 
should be taken into account, or only that of its rulers. That question indeed 
has long been decided one way in theory, and another in practice; and in 
general it would be ridiculous to expect that those who are in fact masters 
will prefer any other interest to their own. It would not be improper, 
therefore, further to distinguish public economy as popular or tyrannical. 
The former is that of every State, in which there reigns between the people 
and the rulers unity of interest and will: the latter will necessarily exist 
wherever the government and the people have different interests, and, 
consequently, opposing wills. The rules of the latter are written at length in 
the archives of history, and in the satires of Macchiavelli. The rules of the 
former are found only in the writings of those philosophers who venture to 
proclaim the rights of humanity. 

I. The first and most important rule of legitimate or popular government, 
that is to say, of government whose object is the good of the people, is 
therefore, as I have observed, to follow in everything the general will. But 


to follow this will it is necessary to know it, and above all to distinguish it 
from the particular will, beginning with one’s self: this distinction is always 
very difficult to make, and only the most sublime virtue can afford 
sufficient illumination for it. As, in order to will, it is necessary to be free, a 
difficulty no less great than the former arises — that of preserving at once 
the public liberty and the authority of government. Look into the motives 
which have induced men, once united by their common needs in a general 
society, to unite themselves still more intimately by means of civil societies: 
you will find no other motive than that of assuring the property, life and 
liberty of each member by the protection of all. But can men be forced to 
defend the liberty of any one among them, without trespassing on that of 
others? And how can they provide for the public needs, without alienating 
the individual property of those who are forced to contribute to them? With 
whatever sophistry all this may be covered over, it is certain that if any 
constraint can be laid on my will, I am no longer free, and that I am no 
longer master of my own property, if any one else can lay a hand on it. This 
difficulty, which would have seemed insurmountable, has been removed, 
like the first, by the most sublime of all human institutions, or rather by a 
divine inspiration, which teaches mankind to imitate here below the 
unchangeable decrees of the Deity. By what inconceivable art has a means 
been found of making men free by making them subject; of using in the 
service of the State the properties, the persons and even the lives of all its 
members, without constraining and without consulting them; of confining 
their will by their own admission; of overcoming their refusal by that 
consent, and forcing them to punish themselves, when they act against their 
own will? How can it be that all should obey, yet nobody take upon him to 
command, and that all should serve, and yet have no masters, but be the 
more free, as, in apparent subjection, each loses no part of his liberty but 
what might be hurtful; to that of another? These wonders are the work of 
law. It is to law alone that men owe justice and liberty. It is this salutary 
organ of the will of all which establishes, in civil right, the natural equality 
between men. It is this celestial voice which dictates to each citizen the 
precepts of public reason, and teaches him to act according to the rules of 
his own judgment, and not to behave inconsistently with himself. It is with 
this voice alone that political rulers should speak when they command; for 
no sooner does one man, setting aside the law, claim to subject another to 
his private will, than he departs from the state of civil society, and confronts 


him face to face in the pure state of nature, in which obedience is prescribed 
solely by necessity. 

The most pressing interest of the ruler, and even his most indispensable 
duty, therefore, is to watch over the observation of the laws of which he is 
the minister, and on which his whole authority is founded. At the same 
time, if he exacts the observance of them from others, he is the more 
strongly bound to observe them himself, since he enjoys all their favour. For 
his example is of such force, that even if the people were willing to permit 
him to release himself from the yoke of the law, he ought to be cautious in 
availing himself of so dangerous a prerogative, which others might soon 
claim to usurp in their turn, and often use to his prejudice. At bottom, as all 
social engagements are mutual in nature, it is impossible for any one to set 
himself above the law, without renouncing its advantages; for nobody is 
bound by any obligation to one who claims that he is under no obligations 
to others. For this reason no exemption from the law will ever be granted, 
on any ground whatsoever, in a well-regulated government. Those citizens 
who have deserved well of their country ought to be rewarded with 
honours, but never with privileges: for the Republic is at the eve of its fall, 
when any one can think it fine not to obey the laws. If the nobility or the 
soldiery should ever adopt such a maxim, all would be lost beyond 
redemption. 

The power of the laws depends still more on their own wisdom than on 
the severity of their administrators, and the public will derives its greatest 
weight from the reason which has dictated it. Hence Plato looked upon it as 
a very necessary precaution to place at the head of all edicts a preamble, 
setting forth their justice and utility. In fact, the first of all laws is to respect 
the laws: the severity of penalties is only a vain resource, invented by little 
minds in order to substitute terror for that respect which they have no means 
of obtaining. It has constantly been observed that in those countries where 
legal punishments are most severe, they are also most frequent; so that the 
cruelty of such punishments is a proof only of the multitude of criminals, 
and, punishing everything with equal severity, induces those who are guilty 
to commit crimes, in order to escape being punished for their faults. 

But though the government be not master of the law, it is much to be its 
guarantor, and to possess a thousand means of inspiring the love of it. In 
this alone the talent of reigning consists. With force in one’s hands, there is 
no art required to make the whole world tremble, nor indeed much to gain 


men’s hearts; for experience has long since taught the people to give its 
rulers great credit for all the evil they abstain from doing it, and to adore 
them if they do not absolutely hate it. A fool, if he be obeyed, may punish 
crimes as well as another: but the true statesman is he who knows how to 
prevent them: it is over the wills, even more than the actions, of his subjects 
that his honourable rule is extended. If he could secure that every one 
should act aright, he would no longer have anything to do; and the 
masterpiece of his labours would be to be able to remain unemployed. It is 
certain, at least, that the greatest talent a ruler can possess is to disguise his 
power, in order to render it less odious, and to conduct the State so 
peaceably as to make it seem to have no need of conductors. 

I conclude, therefore, that, as the first duty of the legislator is to make 
the laws conformable to the general will, the first rule of public economy is 
that the administration of justice should be conformable to the laws. It will 
even be enough to prevent the State from being ill governed, that the 
Legislator shall have provided, as he should, for every need of place, 
climate, soil, custom, neighbourhood, and all the rest of the relations 
peculiar to the people he had to institute. Not but what there still remains an 
infinity of details of administration and economy, which are left to the 
wisdom of the government: but there are two infallible rules for its good 
conduct on these occasions; one is, that the spirit of the law ought to decide 
in every particular case that could not be foreseen; the other is that the 
general will, the source and supplement of all laws, should be consulted 
wherever they fail. But how, I shall be asked, can the general will be known 
in cases in which it has not expressed itself? Must the whole nation be 
assembled together at every unforeseen event? Certainly not. It ought the 
less to be assembled, because it is by no means certain that its decision 
would be the expression of the general will; besides, the method would be 
impracticable in a great people, and is hardly ever necessary where the 
government is well-intentioned: for the rulers well know that the general 
will is always on the side which is most favourable to the public interest, 
that is to say, most equitable; so that it is needful only to act justly, to be 
certain of following the general will. When this is flouted too openly, it 
makes itself felt, in spite of the formidable restraint of the public authority. I 
shall cite the nearest possible examples that may be followed in such cases. 

In China, it is the constant maxim of the Prince to decide against his 
officers, in every dispute that arises between them and the people. If bread 


be too dear in any province, the Intendant of that province is thrown into 
prison. If there be an insurrection in another, the Governor is dismissed, and 
every Mandarin answers with his head for all the mischief that happens in 
his department. Not that these affairs do not subsequently undergo a regular 
examination; but long experience has caused the judgment to be thus 
anticipated. There is seldom any injustice to be repaired; in the meantime, 
the Emperor, being satisfied that public outcry does not arise without cause, 
always discovers, through the seditious clamours which he punishes, just 
grievances to redress. 

It is a great thing to preserve the rule of peace and order through all the 
parts of the Republic; it is a great thing that the State should be tranquil, and 
the law respected: but if nothing more is done, there will be in all this more 
appearance than reality; for that government which confines itself to mere 
obedience will find difficulty in getting itself obeyed. If it is good to know 
how to deal with men as they are, it is much better to make them what there 
is need that they should be. The most absolute authority is that which 
penetrates into a man’s inmost being, and concerns itself no less with his 
will than with his actions. It is certain that all peoples become in the long 
run what the government makes them; warriors, citizens, men, when it so 
pleases; or merely populace and rabble, when it chooses to make them so. 
Hence every prince who despises his subjects, dishonours himself, in 
confessing that he does not know how to make them worthy of respect. 
Make men, therefore, if you would command men: if you would have them 
obedient to the laws, make them love the laws, and then they will need only 
to know what is their duty to do it. This was the great art of ancient 
governments, in those distant times when philosophers gave laws to men, 
and made use of their authority only to render them wise and happy. Thence 
arose the numerous sumptuary laws, the many regulations of morals, and all 
the public rules of conduct which were admitted or rejected with the 
greatest care. Even tyrants did not forget this important part of 
administration, but took as great pains to corrupt the morals of their slaves, 
as Magistrates took to correct those of their fellow-citizens. But our modern 
governments, which imagine they have done everything when they have 
raised money, conceive that it is unnecessary and even impossible to go a 
step further. 

II. The second essential rule of public economy is no less important than 
the first. If you would have the general will accomplished, bring all the 


particular wills into conformity with it; in other words, as virtue is nothing 
more than this conformity of the particular wills with the general will, 
establish the reign of virtue. 

If our politicians were less blinded by their ambition, they would see 
how impossible it is for any establishment whatever to act in the spirit of its 
institution, unless it is guided in accordance with the law of duty; they 
would feel that the greatest support of public authority lies in the hearts of 
the citizens, and that nothing can take the place of morality in the 
maintenance of government. It is not only upright men who know how to 
administer the laws; but at bottom only good men know how to obey them. 
The man who once gets the better of remorse, will not shrink before 
punishments which are less severe, and less lasting, and from which there is 
at least the hope of escaping: whatever precautions are taken, those who 
only require impunity in order to do wrong will not fail to find means of 
eluding the law, and avoiding its penalties. In this case, as all particular 
interests unite against the general interest, which is no longer that of any 
individual, public vices have a greater effect in enervating the laws than the 
laws in the repression of such vices: so that the corruption of the people and 
of their rulers will at length extend to the government, however wise it may 
be. The worst of all abuses is to pay an apparent obedience to the laws, only 
in order actually to break them with security. For in this case the best laws 
soon become the most pernicious; and it would be a hundred times better 
that they should not exist. In such a situation, it is vain to add edicts to 
edicts and regulations to regulations. Everything serves only to introduce 
new abuses, without correcting the old. The more laws are multiplied, the 
more they are despised, and all the new officials appointed to supervise 
them are only so many more people to break them, and either to share the 
plunder with their predecessors, or to plunder apart on their own. The 
reward of virtue soon becomes that of robbery; the vilest of men rise to the 
greatest credit; the greater they are the more despicable they become; their 
infamy appears even in their dignities, and their very honours dishonour 
them. If they buy the influence of the leaders or the protection of women, it 
is only that they may sell justice, duty, and the State in their turn: in the 
meantime, the people, feeling that its vices are not the first cause of its 
misfortunes, murmurs and complains that all its misfortunes come solely 
from those whom it pays to protect it from such things. 


It is under these circumstances that the voice of duty no longer speaks in 
men’s hearts, and their rulers are obliged to substitute the cry of terror, or 
the lure of an apparent interest, of which they subsequently trick their 
creatures. In this situation they are compelled to have recourse to all the 
petty and despicable shifts which they call rules of State and mysteries of 
the cabinet. All the vigour that is left in the government is used by its 
members in ruining and supplanting one another, while the public business 
is neglected, or is transacted only as personal interest requires and directs. 
In short, the whole art of those great politicians lies in so mesmerising those 
they stand in need of, that each may think he is labouring for his own 
interest in working for theirs: I say theirs on the false supposition that it is 
the real interest of rulers to annihilate a people in order to make it subject, 
and to; ruin their own property in order to secure their possession of it. 

But when the citizens love their duty, and the guardians of the public 
authority sincerely apply themselves to the fostering of that love by their 
own example and assiduity, every difficulty vanishes; and government 
becomes so easy that it needs none of that art of darkness, whose blackness 
is its only mystery. Those enterprising spirits, so dangerous and so much 
admired, all those great ministers, whose glory is inseparable from the 
miseries of the people, are no longer regretted: public morality supplies 
what is wanting in the genius of the rulers; and the more virtue reigns, the 
less need there is for talent. Even ambition is better served by duty than by 
usurpation: when the people is convinced that its rulers are labouring only 
for its happiness, its deference saves them the trouble of labouring to 
strengthen their power: and history shows us, in a thousand cases, that the 
authority of one who is beloved over those whom he loves is a hundred 
times more absolute than all the tyranny of usurpers. This does not mean 
that the government ought to be afraid to make use of its power, but that it 
ought to make use of it only in a lawful manner. We find in history a 
thousand examples of pusillanimous or ambitious rulers, who were ruined 
by their slackness or their pride; not one who suffered for having been 
strictly just. But we ought not to confound negligence with moderation, or 
clemency with weakness. To be just, it is necessary to be severe; to permit 
vice, when one has the right and the power to suppress it, is to be oneself 
VICIOUS. 

It is not enough to say to the citizens, be good; they must be taught to be 
so; and even example, which is in this respect the first lesson, is not the sole 


means to be employed; patriotism 1s the most efficacious: for, as I have said 
already, every man is virtuous when his particular will is in all things 
conformable to the general will, and we voluntarily will what is willed by 
those whom we love. It appears that the feeling of humanity evaporates and 
grows feeble in embracing all mankind, and that we cannot be affected by 
the calamities of Tartary or Japan, in the same manner as we are by those of 
European nations. It is necessary in some degree to confine and limit our 
interest and compassion in order to make it active. Now, as this sentiment 
can be useful only to those with whom we have to live, it is proper that our 
humanity should confine itself to our fellow-citizens, and should receive a 
new force because we are in the habit of seeing them, and by reason of the 
common interest which unites them. It is certain that the greatest miracles 
of virtue have been produced by patriotism: this fine and lively feeling, 
which gives to the force of self-love all the beauty of virtue, lends it an 
energy which, without disfiguring it, makes it the most heroic of all 
passions. This it is that produces so many immortal actions, the glory of 
which dazzles our feeble eyes; and so many great men, whose old-world 
virtues pass for fables now that patriotism is made mock of. This is not 
surprising; the transports of susceptible hearts appear altogether fanciful to 
any one who has never felt them; and the love of one’s country, which is a 
hundred times more lively and delightful than the love of a mistress, cannot 
be conceived except by experiencing it. But it is easy to perceive in every 
heart that is warmed by it, in all the actions it inspires, a glowing and 
sublime ardour which does not attend the purest virtue, when separated 
from it. Contrast Socrates even with Cato; the one was the greater 
philosopher, the other more of the citizen. Athens was already ruined in the 
time of Socrates, and he had no other country than the world at large. Cato 
had the cause of his country always at heart; he lived for it alone, and could 
not bear to outlive it. The virtue of Socrates was that of the wisest of men; 
but, compared with Cesar and Pompey, Cato seems a God among mortals. 
Socrates instructed a few individuals, opposed the Sophists, and died for 
truth: but Cato defended his country, its liberty and its laws, against the 
conquerors of the world, and at length departed from the earth, when he had 
no longer a country to serve. A worthy pupil of Socrates would be the most 
virtuous of his contemporaries; but a worthy follower of Cato would be one 
of the greatest. The virtue of the former would be his happiness; the latter 
would seek his happiness in that of all. We should be taught by the one, and 


led by the other; and this alone is enough to determine which to prefer: for 
no people has ever been made into a nation of philosophers, but it is not 
impossible to make a people happy. 

Do we wish men to be virtuous? Then let us begin by making them love 
their country: but how can they love it, if their country be nothing more to 
them than to strangers, and afford them nothing but what it can refuse 
nobody? It would be still worse, if they did not enjoy even the privilege of 
social security, and if their lives, liberties and property lay at the mercy of 
persons in power, without their being permitted, or it being possible for 
them, to get relief from the laws. For in that case, being subjected to the 
duties of the state of civil society, without enjoying even the common 
privileges of the state of nature, and without being able to use their strength 
in their own defence, they would be in the worst, condition in which 
freemen could possibly find themselves, and the word country would mean 
for them something merely odious and ridiculous. It must not be imagined 
that a man can break or lose an arm, without the pain being conveyed to his 
head: nor is it any more credible that the general will should consent that 
any one member of the State, whoever he might be, should wound or 
destroy another, than it is that the fingers of a man in his senses should 
wilfully scratch his eyes out. The security of individuals is so intimately 
connected with the public confederation that, apart from the regard that 
must be paid to human weakness, that convention would in point of right be 
dissolved, if in the State a single citizen who might have been relieved were 
allowed to perish, or if one were wrongfully confined in prison, or if in one 
case an obviously unjust sentence were given. For the fundamental 
conventions being broken, it is impossible to conceive of any right or 
interest that could retain the people in the social union; unless they were 
restrained by force, which alone causes the dissolution of the state of civil 
society. 

In fact, does not the undertaking entered into by the whole body of the 
nation bind it to provide for the security of the least of its members with as 
much care as for that of all the rest? Is the welfare of a single citizen any 
less the common cause than that of the whole State? It may be said that it is 
good that one should perish for all. I am ready to admire such a saying 
when it comes from the lips of a virtuous and worthy patriot, voluntarily 
and dutifully sacrificing himself for the good of his country: but if we are to 
understand by it, that it is lawful for the government to sacrifice an innocent 


man for the good of the multitude, I look upon it as one of the most 
execrable rules tyranny ever invented, the greatest falsehood that can be 
advanced, the most dangerous admission that can be made, and a direct 
contradiction of the fundamental laws of society. So little 1s 1t the case that 
any one person ought to perish for all, that all have pledged their lives and 
properties for the defence of each, in order that the weakness of individuals 
may always be protected by the strength of the public, and each member by 
the whole State. Suppose we take from the whole people one individual 
after another, and then press the advocates of this rule to explain more 
exactly what they mean by the body of the State, and we shall see that it will 
at length be reduced to a small number of persons, who are not the people, 
but the officers of the people, and who, having bound themselves by 
personal oath to perish for the welfare of the people, would thence infer that 
the people is to perish for their own. 

Need we look for examples of the protection which the State owes to its 
members, and the respect it owes to their persons? It is only among the 
most illustrious and courageous nations that they are to be found; it is only 
among free peoples that the dignity of man is realised. It is well known into 
what perplexity the whole republic of Sparta was thrown, when the question 
of punishing a guilty citizen arose. 

In Macedon, the life of a man was a matter of such importance, that 
Alexander the Great, at the height of his glory, would not have dared to put 
a Macedonian criminal to death in cold blood, till the accused had appeared 
to make his defence before his fellow-citizens, and had been condemned by 
them. But the Romans distinguished themselves above all other peoples by 
the regard which their government paid to the individual, and by its 
scrupulous attention to the preservation of the inviolable rights of all the 
members of the State. Nothing was so sacred among them as the life of a 
citizen; and no less than an assembly of the whole people was needed to 
condemn one. Not even the Senate, nor the Consuls, in all their majesty, 
possessed the right; but the crime and punishment of a citizen were 
regarded as a public calamity among the most powerful people in the world. 
So hard indeed did it seem to shed blood for any crime whatsoever, that by 
the Lex Porcia, the penalty of death was commuted into that of banishment 
for all those who were willing to survive the loss of so great a country. 
Everything both at Rome, and in the Roman armies, breathed that love of 
fellow-citizens one for another, and that respect for the Roman name, which 


raised the courage and inspired the virtue of every one who had the honour 
to bear it. The cap of a citizen delivered from slavery, the civic crown of 
him who had saved the life of another, were looked upon with the greatest 
pleasure amid the pomp of their triumphs; and it is remarkable that among 
the crowns which were bestowed in honour of splendid actions in war, the 
civic crown and that of the triumphant general alone were of laurel, all the 
others being merely of gold. It was thus that Rome was virtuous and 
became the mistress of the world. Ambitious rulers! A herdsman governs 
his dogs and cattle, and yet is only the meanest of mankind. If it be a fine 
thing to command, it is when those who obey us are capable of doing us 
honour. Show respect, therefore, to your fellow-citizens, and you will 
render yourselves worthy of respect; show respect to liberty, and your 
power will increase daily. Never exceed your rights, and they will soon 
become unlimited. 

Let our country then show itself the common mother of her citizens; let 
the advantages they enjoy in their country endear it to them; let the 
government leave them enough share in the public administration to make 
them feel that they are at home; and let the laws be in their eyes only the 
guarantees of the common liberty. These rights, great as they are, belong to 
all men: but without seeming to attack them directly, the ill-will of rulers 
may in fact easily reduce their effect to nothing. The law, which they thus 
abuse, serves the powerful at once as a weapon of offence, and as a shield 
against the weak; and the pretext of the public good is always the most 
dangerous scourge of the people. What is most necessary, and perhaps most 
difficult, in government, is rigid integrity in doing strict justice to all, and 
above all in protecting the poor against the tyranny of the rich. The greatest 
evil has already come about, when there are poor men to be defended, and 
rich men to be restrained. It is on the middle classes alone that the whole 
force of the law is exerted; they are equally powerless against the treasures 
of the rich and the penury of the poor. The first mocks them, the second 
escapes them. The one breaks the meshes, the other passes through them. 

It is therefore one of the most important functions of government to 
prevent extreme inequality of fortunes; not by taking away wealth from its 
possessors, but by depriving all men of means to accumulate it; not by 
building hospitals for the poor, but by securing the citizens from becoming 
poor. The unequal distribution of inhabitants over the territory, when men 
are crowded together in one place, while other places are depopulated; the 


encouragement of the arts that minister to luxury and of purely industrial 
arts at the expense of useful and laborious crafts; the sacrifice of agriculture 
to commerce; the necessitation of the tax-farmer by the mal-administration 
of the funds of the State; and in short, venality pushed to such an extreme 
that even public esteem is reckoned at a cash value, and virtue rated at a 
market price: these are the most obvious causes of opulence and of poverty, 
of public interest, of mutual hatred among citizens, of indifference to the 
common cause, of the corruption of the people, and of the weakening of all 
the springs of government. Such are the evils, which are with difficulty 
cured when they make themselves felt, but which a wise administration 
ought to prevent, if it is to maintain, along with good morals, respect for the 
laws, patriotism, and the influence of the general will. 

But all these precautions will be inadequate, unless rulers go still more to 
the root of the matter. I conclude this part of public economy where I ought 
to have begun it. There can be no patriotism without liberty, no liberty 
without virtue, no virtue without citizens; create citizens, and you have 
everything you need; without them, you will have nothing but debased 
slaves, from the rulers of the State downwards. To form citizens is not the 
work of a day; and in order to have men it is necessary to educate them 
when they are children. It will be said, perhaps, that whoever has men to 
govern, ought not to seek, beyond their nature, a perfection of which they 
are incapable; that he ought not to desire to destroy their passions; and that 
the execution of such an attempt is no more desirable than it is possible. I 
will agree, further, that a man without passions would certainly be a bad 
citizen; but it must be agreed also that, if men are not taught not to love 
some things, it is impossible to teach them to love one object more than 
another — to prefer that which is truly beautiful to that which is deformed. 
If, for example, they were early accustomed to regard their individuality 
only in its relation to the body of the State, and to be aware, so to speak, of 
their own existence merely as a part of that of the State, they might at length 
come to identify themselves in some degree with this greater whole, to feel 
themselves members of their country, and to love it with that exquisite 
feeling which no isolated person has save for himself; to lift up their spirits 
perpetually to this great object, and thus to transform into a sublime virtue 
that dangerous disposition which gives rise to all our vices. Not only does 
philosophy demonstrate the possibility of giving feeling these new 
directions; history furnishes us with a thousand striking examples. If they 


are so rare among us moderns, it is because nobody troubles himself 
whether citizens exist or not, and still less does anybody think of attending 
to the matter soon enough to make them. It is too late to change our natural 
inclinations, when they have taken their course, and egoism is confirmed by 
habit: it is too late to lead us out of ourselves when once the human Ego, 
concentrated in our hearts, has acquired that contemptible activity which 
absorbs all virtue and constitutes the life and being of little minds. How can, 
patriotism germinate in the midst of so many other passions which smother 
it? And what can remain, for fellow-citizens, of a heart already divided 
between avarice, a mistress, and vanity? 

From the first moment of life, men ought to begin learning to deserve to 
live; and, as at the instant of birth we partake of the rights of citizenship, 
that instant ought to be the beginning of the exercise of our duty. If there are 
laws for the age of maturity, there ought to be laws for infancy, teaching 
obedience to others: and as the reason of each man is not left to be the sole 
arbiter of his duties, government ought the less indiscriminately to abandon 
to the intelligence and prejudices of fathers the education of their children, 
as that education is of still greater importance to the State than to the 
fathers: for, according to the course of nature, the death of the father often 
deprives him of the final fruits of education; but his country sooner or later 
perceives its effects. Families dissolve, but the State remains. 

Should the public authority, by taking the place of the father, and 
charging itself with that important function, acquire his rights by 
discharging his duties, he would have the less cause to complain, as he 
would only be changing his title, and would have in common, under the 
name of citizen, the same authority over his children, as he was exercising 
separately under the name of father, and would not be less obeyed when 
speaking in the name of the law, than when he spoke in that of nature. 
Public education, therefore, under regulations prescribed by the 
government, and under magistrates established by the Sovereign, is one of 
the fundamental rules of popular or legitimate government. If children are 
brought up in common in the bosom of equality; if they are imbued with the 
laws of the State and the precepts of the general will; if they are taught to 
respect these above all things; if they are surrounded by examples and 
objects which constantly remind them of the tender mother who nourishes 
them, of the love she bears them, of the inestimable benefits they receive 
from her, and of the return they owe her, we cannot doubt that they will 


learn to cherish one another mutually as brothers, to will nothing contrary to 
the will of society, to substitute the actions of men and citizens for the futile 
and vain babbling of sophists, and to become in time defenders and fathers 
of the country of which they will have been so long the children. 

I shall say nothing of the Magistrates destined to preside over such an 
education, which is certainly the most important business of the State. It is 
easy to see that if such marks of public confidence were conferred on slight 
grounds, if this sublime function were not, for those who have worthily 
discharged all other offices, the reward of labour, the pleasant and 
honourable repose of old age, and the crown of all honours, the whole 
enterprise would be useless and the education void of success. For where- 
ever the lesson is not supported by authority, and the precept by example, 
all instruction is fruitless; and virtue itself loses its credit in the mouth of 
one who does not practise it. But let illustrious warriors, bent under the 
weight of their laurels, preach courage: let upright Magistrates, grown white 
in the purple and on the bench teach justice. Such teachers as these would 
thus get themselves virtuous successors, and transmit from age to age, to 
generations to come, the experience and talents of rulers, the courage and 
virtue of citizens, and common emulation in all to live and die for their 
country. 

I know of but three peoples which once practised public education, the 
Cretans, the Lacedæmonians, and the ancient Persians: among all these it 
was attended with the greatest success, and indeed it did wonders among 
the two last. Since the world has been divided into nations too great to 
admit of being well governed, this method has been no longer practicable, 
and the reader will readily perceive other reasons why such a thing has 
never been attempted by any modern people. It is very remarkable that the 
Romans were able to dispense with it; but Rome was for five hundred years 
one continued miracle which the world cannot hope to see again. The virtue 
of the Romans, engendered by their horror of tyranny and the crimes of 
tyrants, and by an innate patriotism, made all their houses so many schools 
of citizenship; while the unlimited power of fathers over their children 
made the individual authority so rigid that the father was more feared than 
the Magistrate, and was in his family tribunal both censor of morals and 
avenger of the laws. 

Thus a careful and well-intentioned government, vigilant incessantly to 
maintain or restore patriotism and morality among the people, provides 


beforehand against the evils which sooner or later result from the 
indifference of the citizens to the fate of the Republic, keeping within 
narrow bounds that personal interest which so isolates the individual that 
the State is enfeebled by his power, and has nothing to hope from his good- 
will. Wherever men love their country, respect the laws, and live simply, 
little remains to be done in order to make them happy; and in public 
administration, where chance has less influence than in the lot of 
individuals, wisdom is so nearly allied to happiness, that the two objects are 
confounded. 

III. It is not enough to have citizens and to protect them, it is also 
necessary to consider their subsistence. Provision for the public wants is an 
obvious inference from the general will, and the third essential duty of 
government. This duty is not, we should feel, to fill the granaries of 
individuals and thereby to grant them a dispensation from labour, but to 
keep plenty so within their reach that labour is always necessary and never 
useless for its acquisition. It extends also to everything regarding the 
management of the exchequer, and the expenses of public administration. 
Having thus treated of general economy with reference to the government 
of persons, we must now consider it with reference to the administration of 
property. 

This part presents no fewer difficulties to solve, and contradictions to 
remove, than the preceding. It is certain that the right of property is the most 
sacred of all the rights of citizenship, and even more important in some 
respects than liberty itself; either because it more nearly affects the 
preservation of life, or because, property being more easily usurped and 
more difficult to defend than life, the law ought to pay a greater attention to 
what is most easily taken away; or finally, because property is the true 
foundation of civil society, and the real guarantee of the undertakings of 
citizens: for if property were not answerable for personal actions, nothing 
would be easier than to evade duties and laugh at the laws. On the other 
hand, it is no less certain that the maintenance of the State and the 
government involves costs and out-goings; and as every one who agrees to 
the end must acquiesce in the means, it follows that the members of a 
society ought to contribute from their property to its support. Besides, it is 
difficult to secure the property of individuals on one side, without attacking 
it on another; and it is impossible that all the regulations which govern the 
order of succession, will, contracts, &c. should not lay individuals under 


some constraint as to the disposition of their goods, and should not 
consequently restrict the right of property. 

But besides what I have said above of the agreement between the 
authority of law and the liberty of the citizen, there remains to be made, 
with respect to the disposition of goods, an important observation which 
removes many difficulties. As Puffendorf has shown, the right of property, 
by its very nature, does not extend beyond the life of the proprietor, and the 
moment a man is dead his goods cease to belong to him. Thus, to prescribe 
the conditions according to which he can dispose of them, is in reality less 
to alter his right as it appears, than to extend it in fact. 

In general, although the institution of the laws which regulate the power 
of individuals in the disposition of their own goods belongs only to the 
Sovereign, the spirit of these laws, which the government ought to follow in 
their application, is that, from father to son, and from relation to relation, 
the goods of a family should go as little out of it and be as little alienated as 
possible. There is a sensible reason for this in favour of children, to whom 
the right of property would be quite useless, if the father left them nothing, 
and who besides, having often contributed by their labour to the acquisition 
of their father’s wealth, are in their own right associates with him in his 
right of property. But another reason, more distant, though not less 
important, is that nothing is more fatal to morality and to the Republic than 
the continual shifting of rank and fortune among the citizens: such changes 
are both the proof and the source of a thousand disorders, and overturn and 
confound everything; for those who were brought up to one thing find 
themselves destined for another; and neither those who rise nor those who 
fall are able to assume the rules of conduct, or to possess themselves of the 
qualifications requisite for their new condition, still less to discharge the 
duties it entails. I proceed to the object of public finance. 

If the people governed itself and there were no intermediary between the 
administration of the State and the citizens, they would have no more to do 
than to assess themselves occasionally, in proportion to the public needs and 
the abilities of individuals: and as they would all keep in sight the recovery 
and employment of such assessments, no fraud or abuse could slip into the 
management of them; the State would never be involved in debt, or the 
people over-burdened with taxes; or at least the knowledge of how the 
money would be used would be a consolation For the severity of the tax. 
But things cannot be carried an in this manner: on the contrary, however 


small any State may be, civil societies are always too populous to be under 
the immediate government of all their members. It is necessary that the 
public money should go through the hands of the rulers, all of whom have, 
besides the interests of the State, their own individual interests, which are 
not the last to be listened to. The people, on its side, perceiving rather the 
cupidity and ridiculous expenditure of its rulers than the public needs, 
murmurs at seeing itself stripped of necessaries to furnish others with 
superfluities; and when once these complaints have reached a certain degree 
of bitterness, the most upright administration will find it impossible to 
restore confidence. In such a case, voluntary contributions bring in nothing, 
and forced contributions are illegitimate. This cruel alternative of letting the 
State perish, or of violating the sacred right of property, which is its support, 
constitutes the great difficulty of just and prudent economy. 

The first step which the founder of a republic ought to take after the 
establishment of laws, is to settle a sufficient fund for the maintenance of 
the Magistrates and other Officials, and for other public expenses. This 
fund, if it consist of money, is called @rarium or fisc, and public demesne if 
it consist of lands. This, for obvious reasons, is much to be preferred. 
Whoever has reflected on this matter must be of the opinion of Bodin, who 
looks upon the public demesne as the most reputable and certain means of 
providing for the needs of the State. It is remarkable also that Romulus, in 
his division of lands, made it his first care to set apart a third for the use of 
the State. I confess it is not impossible for the produce of the demesne, if it 
be badly managed, to be reduced to nothing; but it is not of the essence of 
public demesnes to be badly administered. 

Before any use is made of this fund, it should be assigned or accepted by 
an assembly of the people, or of the estates of the country, which should 
determine its future use. After this solemnity, which makes such funds 
inalienable, their very nature is, in a manner, changed, and the revenues 
become so sacred, that it is not only the most infamous theft, but actual 
treason, to misapply them or pervert them from the purpose for which they 
were destined. It reflects great dishonour on Rome that the integrity of Cato 
the censor was something so very remarkable, and that an Emperor, on 
rewarding the talents of a singer with a few crowns, thought it necessary to 
observe that the money came from his own private purse, and not from that 
of the State. But if we find few Galbas, where are we to look for a Cato? 
For when vice is no longer dishonourable, what chiefs will be so scrupulous 


as to abstain from touching the public revenues that are left to their 
discretion, and even not in time to impose on themselves, by pretending to 
confound their own expensive and scandalous dissipations with the glory of 
the State, and the means of extending their own authority with the means of 
augmenting its power? It is particularly in this delicate part of the 
administration that virtue is the only effective instrument, and that the 
integrity of the Magistrate is the only real check upon his avarice. Books 
and auditing of accounts, instead of exposing frauds, only conceal them; for 
prudence is never so ready to conceive new precautions as knavery is to 
elude them. Never mind, then, about account books and papers; place the 
management of finance in honest hands: that is the only way to get it 
faithfully conducted. 

When public funds are once established, the rulers of the State become 
of right the administrators of them: for this administration constitutes a part 
of government which is always essential, though not always equally so. Its 
influence increases in proportion as that of other resources is diminished; 
and it may justly be said that a government has reached the last stage of 
corruption, when it has ceased to have sinews other than money. Now as 
every government constantly tends to become lax, this is enough to show 
why no State can subsist unless its revenues constantly increase. 

The first sense of the necessity of this increase is also the first sign of the 
internal disorder of the State; and the prudent administrator, in his 
endeavours to find means to provide for the present necessity, will neglect 
nothing to find out the distant cause of the new need; just as a mariner when 
he finds the water gaining on his vessel, does not neglect, while he is 
working the pumps, to discover and stop the leak. 

From this rule is deduced the most important rule in the administration 
of finance, which is, to take more pains to guard against needs than to 
increase revenues. For, whatever diligence be employed, the relief which 
only comes after, and more slowly than, the evil, always leaves some injury 
behind. While a remedy is being found for one evil, another is beginning to 
make itself felt, and even the remedies themselves produce new difficulties: 
so that at length the nation is involved in debt and the people oppressed, 
while the government loses its influence and can do very little with a great 
deal of money. I imagine it was owing to the recognition of this rule that 
such wonders were done by ancient governments, which did more with their 
parsimony than ours do with all their treasures; and perhaps from this 


comes the common use of the word economy, which means rather the 
prudent management of what one has than ways of getting what one has 
not. 

But apart from the public demesne, which is of service to the State in 
proportion to the uprightness of those who govern, any one sufficiently 
acquainted with the whole force of the general administration, especially 
when it confines itself to legitimate methods, would be astonished at the 
resources the rulers can make use of for guarding against public needs, 
without trespassing on the goods of individuals. As they are masters of the 
whole commerce of the State, nothing is easier for them than to direct it into 
such channels as to provide for every need, without appearing to interfere. 
The distribution of provisions, money, and merchandise in just proportions, 
according to times and places, is the true secret of finance and the source of 
wealth, provided those who administer it have foresight enough to suffer a 
present apparent loss, in order really to obtain immense profits in the future. 
When we see a government paying bounties, instead of receiving duties, on 
the exportation of corn in time of plenty, and on its importation in time of 
scarcity, we must have such facts before our eyes if we are to be persuaded 
of their reality. We should hold such facts to be idle tales, if they had 
happened in ancient times. Let us suppose that, in order to prevent a 
scarcity in bad years, a proposal were made to establish public granaries; 
would not the maintenance of so useful an institution serve in most 
countries as an excuse for new taxes? At Geneva, such granaries, 
established and kept up by a prudent administration, are a public resource in 
bad years, and the principal revenue of the State at all times. Alit et ditat is 
the inscription which stands, rightly and properly, on the front of the 
building. To set forth in this place the economic system of a good 
government, I have often turned my eyes to that of this Republic, rejoicing 
to find in my own country an example of that wisdom and happiness which 
I should be glad to see prevail in every other. 

If we ask how the needs of a State grow, we shall find they generally 
arise, like the wants of individuals, less from any real necessity than from 
the increase of useless desires, and that expenses are often augmented only 
to give a pretext for raising receipts: so that the State would sometimes gain 
by not being rich, and apparent wealth is in reality more burdensome than 
poverty itself would be. Rulers may indeed hope to keep the peoples in 
stricter dependence, by thus giving them with one hand what they take from 


them with the other; and this was in fact the policy of Joseph towards the 
Egyptians: but this political sophistry is the more fatal to the State, as the 
money never returns into the hands it went out of. Such principles only 
enrich the idle at the expense of the industrious. 

A desire for conquest is one of the most evident and dangerous causes of 
this increase. This desire, occasioned often by a different species of 
ambition from that which, it seems to proclaim, is not always what it 
appears to be, and has not so much, for its real motive, the apparent desire 
to aggrandise the Nation as a secret desire to increase the authority of the 
rulers at home, by increasing the number of troops, and by the diversion 
which the objects of war occasion in the minds of the citizens. 

It is at least certain, that no peoples are so oppressed and wretched as 
conquering nations, and that their successes only increase their misery. Did 
not history inform us of the fact, reason would suffice to tell us that, the 
greater a State grows, the heavier and more burdensome in proportion its 
expenses become: for every province has to furnish its share to the general 
expense of government, and besides has to be at the expense of its own 
administration, which is as great as if it were really independent. Add to this 
that great fortunes are always acquired in one place and spent in another. 
Production therefore soon ceases to balance consumption, and a whole 
country is impoverished merely to enrich a single town. 

Another source of the increase of public wants, which depends on the 
foregoing, is this. There may come a time when the citizens, no longer 
looking upon themselves as interested in the common cause, will cease to 
be the defenders of their country, and the Magistrates will prefer the 
command of mercenaries to that of free-men; if for no other reason than 
that, when the time comes, they may use them to reduce free-men to 
submission. Such was the state of Rome towards the end of the Republic 
and under the Emperors: for all the victories of the early Romans, like those 
of Alexander, had been won by brave citizens, who were ready, at need, to 
give their blood in the service of their country, but would never sell it. Only 
at the siege of Veii did the practice of paying the Roman infantry begin. 
Marius, in the Jugurthine war, dishonoured the legions by introducing 
freedmen, vagabonds and other mercenaries. Tyrants, the enemies of the 
very people it was their duty to make happy, maintained regular troops, 
apparently to withstand the foreigner, but really to enslave their 
countrymen. To form such troops, it was necessary to take men from the 


land; the lack of their labour then diminished the amount of provisions, and 
their maintenance introduced those taxes which increased prices. This first 
disorder gave rise to murmurs among the people; in order to suppress them, 
the number of troops had to be increased, and consequently the misery of 
the people also got worse; and the growing despair led to still further 
increases in the cause in order to guard against its effects. On the other 
hand, the mercenaries, whose merit we may judge of by the price at which 
they sold themselves, proud of their own meanness, and despising the laws 
that protected them, as well as their fellows whose bread they ate, imagined 
themselves more honoured in being Cesar’s satellites than in being 
defenders of Rome. As they were given over to blind obedience, their 
swords were always at the throats of their fellow-citizens, and they were 
prepared for general butchery at the first sign. It would not be difficult to 
show that this was one of the principal causes of the ruin of the Roman 
Empire. 

The invention of artillery and fortifications has forced the princes of 
Europe, in modern times, to return to the use of regular troops, in order to 
garrison their towns; but> however lawful their motives, it is to be feared 
the effect may be no less fatal. There is no better reason now than formerly 
for depopulating the country to form armies and garrisons, nor should the 
people be oppressed to support, them; in a word, these dangerous 
establishments have increased of late years with such rapidity in this part of 
the world, that they evidently threaten to depopulate Europe, and sooner or 
later to ruin its inhabitants. 

Be this as it may, it ought to be seen that such institutions necessarily 
subvert the true economic system, which draws the principal revenue of the 
State from the public demesne, and leave only the troublesome resource of 
subsidies and imposts; with which it remains to deal. 

It should be remembered that the foundation of the social compact is 
property; and its first condition, that every one should be maintained in the 
peaceful possession of what belongs to him. It is true that, by the same 
treaty, every one binds himself, at least tacitly, to be assessed toward the 
public wants: but as this undertaking cannot prejudice the fundamental law, 
and presupposes that the need is clearly recognised by all who contribute to 
it, it is plain that such assessment, in order to be lawful, must be voluntary; 
it must depend, not indeed on a particular will, as if it were necessary to 
have the consent of each individual, and that he should give no more than 


just what he pleased, but on a general will, decided by vote of a majority, 
and on the basis of a proportional rating which leaves nothing arbitrary in 
the imposition of the tax. 

That taxes cannot be legitimately established except by the consent of 
the people or its representatives, is a truth generally admitted by all 
philosophers and jurists of any repute on questions of public right, not even 
excepting Bodin. If any of them have laid down rules which seem to 
contradict this, their particular motives for doing so may easily be seen; and 
they introduce so many conditions and restrictions that the argument comes 
at bottom to the same thing: for whether the people has it in its power to 
refuse, or the Sovereign ought not to exact, is a matter of indifference with 
regard to right; and if the point in question concerns only power, it is 
useless to inquire whether it is legitimate or not. Contributions levied on the 
people are two kinds; real, levied on commodities, and personal, paid by the 
head. Both are called taxes or subsidies: when the people fixes the sum to 
be paid, it is called subsidy; but when it grants the product of an imposition, 
it is called a tax. We are told in the Spirit of the Laws that a capitation tax is 
most suited to slavery, and a real tax most in accordance with liberty. This 
would be incontestable, if the circumstances of every person were equal; for 
otherwise nothing can be more disproportionate than such a tax; and it is in 
the observations of exact proportions that the spirit of liberty consists. But if 
a tax by heads were exactly proportioned to the circumstances of 
individuals, as what is called the capitation tax in France might be, is would 
be the most equitable and consequently the most proper for free-men. 

These proportions appear at first very easy to note, because, being 
relative to each man’s position in the world, their incidence is always 
public: but proper regard is seldom paid to all the elements that should enter 
into such a calculation, even apart from deception arising from avarice, 
fraud and self-interest. In the first place, we have to consider the relation of 
quantities, according to which, ceteris paribus, the person who has ten 
times the property of another man ought to pay ten times as much to the 
State. Secondly, the relation of the use made, that is to say, the distinction 
between necessaries and superfluities. He who possesses only the common 
necessaries of life should pay nothing at all, while the tax on him who is in 
possession of superfluities may justly be extended to everything he has over 
and above mere necessaries. To this he will possibly object that, when his 
rank is taken into account, what may be superfluous to a man of inferior 


station is necessary for him. But this is false: for a grandee has two legs just 
like a cow-herd, and, like him again, but one belly. Besides, these pretended 
necessaries are really so little necessary to his rank, that if he should 
renounce them on any worthy occasion, he would only be the more 
honoured. The populace would be ready to adore a Minister who went to 
Council on foot, because he had sold off his carriages to supply a pressing 
need of the State. Lastly, to no man does the law prescribe magnificence; 
and propriety is no argument against right. 

A third relation, which is never taken into account, though it ought to be 
the chief consideration, is the advantage that every person derives from the 
social confederacy; for this provides a powerful protection for the immense 
possessions of the rich, and hardly leaves the poor man in quiet possession 
of the cottage he builds with his own hands. Are not all the advantages of 
society for the rich and powerful? Are not all lucrative posts in their hands? 
Are not all privileges and exemptions reserved for them alone? Is not the 
public authority always on their side? If a man of eminence robs his 
creditors, or is guilty of other knaveries, is he not always assured of 
impunity? Are not the assaults, acts of violence, assassinations, and even 
murders committed by the great, matters that are hushed up in a few 
months, and of which nothing more 1s thought? But if a great man himself 
is robbed or insulted, the whole police force is immediately in motion, and 
woe even to innocent persons who chance to be suspected. If he has to pass 
through any dangerous road, the country is up in arms to escort him. If the 
axle-tree of his chaise breaks, everybody flies to his assistance. If there is a 
noise at his door, he speaks but a word, and all is silent. If he is 
incommoded by the crowd, he waves his hand and every one makes way. If 
his coach is met on the road by a wagon, his servants are ready to beat the 
driver’s brains out, and fifty honest pedestrians going quietly about their 
business had better be knocked on the head than an idle jackanapes be 
delayed in his coach. Yet all this respect costs him not a farthing: it is the 
rich man’s right, and not what he buys with his wealth. How different the 
case of the poor man! the more humanity owes him, the more society denies 
him. Every door is shut against him, even when he has a right to its being 
opened: and if ever he obtains justice, it is with much greater difficulty than 
others obtain favours. If the militia is to be raised or the highway to be 
mended, he is always given the preference; he always bears the burden 
which his richer neighbour has influence enough to get exempted from. On 


the least accident that happens to him, everybody avoids him: if his cart be 
overturned in the road, so far is he from receiving any assistance, that he is 
lucky if he does not get horse-whipped by the impudent lackeys of some 
young Duke; in a word, all gratuitous assistance is denied to the poor when 
they need it, just because they cannot pay for it. I look upon any poor man 
as totally undone, if he has the misfortune to have an honest heart, a fine 
daughter, and a powerful neighbour. 

Another no less important fact is that the losses of the poor are much 
harder to repair than those of the rich, and that the difficulty of acquisition 
is always greater in proportion as there is more need for it. “Nothing comes 
out of nothing,” is as true of life as in physics: money is the seed of money, 
and the first guinea is sometimes more difficult to acquire than the second 
million. Add to this that what the poor pay is lost to them for ever, and 
remains in, or returns to, the hands of the rich: and as, to those who share in 
the government or to their dependents, the whole produce of the taxes must 
sooner or later pass, although they pay their share, these persons have 
always a sensible interest in increasing them. 

The terms of the social compact between these two estates of men may 
be summed up in a few words. “You have need of me, because I am rich 
and you are poor. We will therefore come to an agreement. I will permit you 
to have the honour of serving me, on condition that you bestow on me the 
little you have left, in return for the pains I shall take to command you.” 

Putting all these considerations carefully together, we shall find that, in 
order to levy taxes in a truly equitable and proportionate manner, the 
imposition ought not to be in simple ratio to the property of the 
contributors, but in compound ratio to the difference of their conditions and 
the superfluity of their possessions. This very important and difficult 
operation is daily made by numbers of honest clerks, who know their 
arithmetic; but a Plato or a Montesquieu would not venture to undertake it 
without the greatest diffidence, or without praying to Heaven for 
understanding and integrity. 

Another disadvantage of personal taxes is that they may be too much felt 
or raised with too great severity. This, however, does not prevent them from 
being frequently evaded; for it is much easier for persons to escape a tax 
than for their possessions. 

Of all impositions, that on land, or real taxation, has always been 
regarded as most advantageous in countries where more attention is paid to 


what the tax will produce, and to the certainty of recovering the product, 
than to securing the least discomfort for the people. It has been even 
maintained that it is necessary to burden the peasant in order to rouse him 
from indolence, and that he would never work if he had no taxes to pay. But 
in all countries experience confutes this ridiculous notion. In England and 
Holland the farmer pays very little, and in China nothing: yet these are the 
countries in which the land is best cultivated. On the other hand, in those 
countries where the husbandman is taxed in proportion to the produce of his 
lands, he leaves them uncultivated, or reaps just as much from them as 
suffices for bare subsistence. For to him who loses the fruit of his labour, it 
is some gain to do nothing. To lay a tax on industry is a very singular 
expedient for banishing idleness. 

Taxes on land or corn, especially when they are excessive, lead to two 
results so fatal in their effect that they cannot but depopulate and ruin, in the 
long run, all countries in which they are established. 

The first of these arises from the defective circulation of specie; for 
industry and commerce draw all the money from the country into the 
capitals: and as the tax destroys the proportion there might otherwise be 
between the needs of the husbandman and the price of his corn, money is 
always leaving and never returning. Thus the richer the city the poorer the 
country. The product of the taxes passes from the hands of the Prince or his 
financial officers into those of artists and traders; and the husbandman, who 
receives, only the smallest part of it, is at length exhausted by paying 
always the same, and receiving constantly less. How could a human body 
subsist if it had veins and no arteries, or if its arteries conveyed the blood 
only within four inches of the heart? Chardin tells us that in Persia the royal 
dues on commodities are paid in kind: this custom, which, Herodotus 
informs us, prevailed long ago in the same country down to the time of 
Darius, might prevent the evil of which I have been speaking. But unless 
Intendants, Directors, Commissioners and Warehousemen in Persia are a 
different kind of people from what they are elsewhere, I can hardly believe 
that the smallest part of this produce ever reaches the king, or that the corn 
is not spoilt in every granary, and the greater part of the warehouses not 
consumed by fire. 

The second evil effect arises from an apparent advantage, which 
ageravates the evil before it can be perceived. That is that corn is a 
commodity whose price is not enhanced by taxes in the country producing 


it, and which, in spite of its absolute necessity, may be diminished in 
quantity without the price being increased. Hence, many people die of 
hunger, although corn remains cheap, and the husbandman bears the whole 
charge of a tax, for which he cannot indemnify himself by the price of his 
corn. It must be observed that we ought not to reason about a land-tax in the 
same manner as about duties laid on various kinds of merchandise; for the 
effect of such duties is to raise the price, and they are paid by the buyers 
rather than the sellers. For these duties, however heavy, are still voluntary, 
and are paid by the merchant only in proportion to the quantity he buys; and 
as he buys only in proportion to his sale, he himself gives the law its 
particular application; but the farmer who is obliged to pay his rent at stated 
times, whether he sells or not, cannot wait till he can get his own price for 
his commodity: even if he is not forced to sell for mere subsistence, he must 
sell to pay the taxes; so that it is frequently the heaviness of the tax that 
keeps the price of corn low. 

It is further to be noticed that the resources of commerce and industry are 
so far from rendering the tax more supportable through abundance of 
money, that they only render it more burdensome. I shall not insist on what 
is very evident; i.e. that, although a greater or less quantity of money in a 
State may give it the greater or less credit in the eye of the foreigner, it 
makes not the least difference to the real fortune of the citizens, and does 
not make their condition any more or less comfortable. But I must make 
these two important remarks: first, unless a State possesses superfluous 
commodities, and abundance of money results from foreign trade, only 
trading cities are sensible of the abundance; while the peasant only becomes 
relatively poorer. Secondly, as the price of everything is enhanced by the 
increase of money, taxes also must be proportionately increased; so that the 
farmer will find himself still more burdened without having more resources. 

It ought to be observed that the tax on land is a real duty on the produce. 
It is universally agreed, however, that nothing is so dangerous as a tax on 
corn paid by the purchaser: but how comes it we do not see that it is a 
hundred times worse when the duty is paid by the cultivator himself? Is not 
this an attack on the substance of the State at its very source? Is it not the 
directest possible method of depopulating a country, and therefore in the 
end ruining it? For the worst kind of scarcity a nation can suffer from is 
lack of inhabitants. 


Only the real statesman can rise, in imposing taxes, above the mere 
financial object: he alone can transform heavy burdens into useful 
regulations, and make the people even doubtful whether such 
establishments were not calculated rather for the good of the nation in 
general, than merely for the raising of money. 

Duties on the importation of foreign commodities, of which the natives 
are fond, without the country standing in need of them; on the exportation 
of those of the growth of the country which are not too plentiful, and which 
foreigners cannot do without; on the productions of frivolous and all too 
lucrative arts; on the importation of all pure luxuries; and in general on all 
objects of luxury; will answer the two-fold end in view. It is by such taxes, 
indeed, by which the poor are eased, and the burdens thrown on the rich, 
that it is possible to prevent the continual increase of inequality of fortune; 
the subjection of such a multitude of artisans and useless servants to the 
rich, the multiplication of idle persons in our cities, and the depopulation of 
the country-side. 

It is important that the value of any commodity and the duties laid on it 
should be so proportioned that the avarice of individuals may not be too 
strongly tempted to fraud by the greatness of the possible profit. To make 
smuggling difficult, those commodities should be singled out which are 
hardest to conceal. All duties should be rather paid by the consumer of the 
commodity taxed than by him who sells it: as the quantity of duty he would 
be obliged to pay would lay him open to greater temptations, and afford him 
more opportunities for fraud. 

This is the constant custom in China, a country where the taxes are 
greater and yet better paid than in any other part of the world. The merchant 
himself there pays no duty; the buyer alone, without murmuring or sedition, 
meets the whole charge; for as the necessaries of life, such as rice and corn, 
are absolutely exempt from taxation, the common people is not oppressed, 
and the duty falls only on those who are well-to-do. Precautions against 
smuggling ought not to be dictated so much by the fear of it occurring, as 
by the attention which the government should pay to securing individuals 
from being seduced by illegitimate profits, which first make them bad 
citizens, and afterwards soon turn them into dishonest men. 

Heavy taxes should be laid on servants in livery, on equipages, rich 
furniture, fine clothes, on spacious courts and gardens, on public 
entertainments of all kinds, on useless professions, such as dancers, singers, 


players, and in a word, on all that multiplicity of objects of luxury, 
amusement and idleness, which strike the eyes of all, and can the less be 
hidden, as their whole purpose is to be seen, without which they would be 
useless. We need be under no apprehension of the produce of these taxes 
being arbitrary, because they are laid on things not absolutely necessary. 
They must know but little of mankind who imagine that, after they have 
been once seduced by luxury, they can ever renounce it: they would a 
hundred times sooner renounce common necessaries, and had much rather 
die of hunger than of shame. The increase in their expense is only an 
additional reason for supporting them, when the vanity of appearing 
wealthy reaps its profit from the price of the thing and the charge of the tax. 
As long as there are rich people in the world, they will be desirous of 
distinguishing themselves from the poor, nor can the State devise a revenue 
less burdensome or more certain than what arises from this distinction. 

For the same reason, industry would have nothing to suffer from an 
economic system which increased the revenue, encouraged agriculture by 
relieving the husbandman, and insensibly tended to bring all fortunes nearer 
to that middle condition which constitutes the genuine strength of the State. 
These taxes might, I admit, bring certain fashionable articles of dress and 
amusement to an untimely end; but it would be only to substitute others, by 
which the artificer would gain, and the exchequer suffer no loss. In a word, 
suppose the spirit of government was constantly to tax only the superfluities 
of the rich, one of two things must happen: either the rich would convert 
their superfluous expenses into useful ones, which would redound to the 
profit of the State, and thus the imposition of taxes would have the effect of 
the best sumptuary laws, the expenses of the State would necessarily 
diminish with those of individuals, and the treasury would not receive so 
much less as it would gain by having less to pay; or, if the rich did not 
become less extravagant, the exchequer would have such resources in the 
product of taxes on their expenditure as would provide for the needs of the 
State. In the first case the treasury would be the richer by what it would 
save, from having the less to do with its money; and in the second, it would 
be enriched by the useless expenses of individuals. 

We may add to all this a very important distinction in matters of political 
right, to which governments, constantly tenacious of doing everything for 
themselves, ought to pay great attention. It has been observed that personal 
taxes and duties on the necessaries of life, as they directly trespass on the 


right of property, and consequently on the true foundation of political 
society, are always liable to have dangerous results, if they are not 
established with the express consent of the people or its representatives. It 1s 
not the same with articles the use of which we can deny ourselves; for as 
the individual is under no absolute necessity to pay, his contribution may 
count as voluntary. The particular consent of each contributor then takes the 
place of the general consent of the whole people: for why should a people 
oppose the imposition of a tax which falls only on those who desire to pay 
it? It appears to me certain that everything, which is not proscribed by law, 
or contrary to morality, and yet may be prohibited by the government, may 
also be permitted on payment of a certain duty. Thus, for example, if the 
government may prohibit the use of coaches, it may certainly impose a tax 
on them; and this is a prudent and useful method of censuring their use 
without absolutely forbidding it. In this case, the tax may be regarded as a 
sort of fine, the product of which compensates for the abuse it punishes. 

It may perhaps be objected that those, whom Bodin calls impostors, i.e. 
those who impose or contrive the taxes, being in the class of the rich, will 
be far from sparing themselves to relieve the poor. But this is quite beside 
the point. If, in every nation, those to whom the Sovereign commits the 
government of the people, were, from their position, its enemies, it would 
not be worth while to inquire what they ought to do to make the people 


happy. 


ÉMILE, OR ON EDUCATION 








Translated by Barbara Foxley 


Émile, Or On Education was first published in French in 1762 and in 
English the following year. The work was highly controversial and lead to 
Rousseau having to flee France. It was the author’s treatment of religion 
that caused great offence to the authorities. Though Rousseau was not an 
atheist, he advocated a more personal religion and rejected the doctrines of 
original sin and divine revelation. This disavowal of certain aspects of 
orthodox belief outraged the Catholic Church in France, where the text was 
declared to be an enemy of religion. He left the country and yet found little 
sympathy in Protestant Geneva, where not only was Emile banned, but his 
previous book, The Social Contract, was also suppressed by those in power. 

Emile is a novel which also functions as a treatise on education and it 
provides the correct and proper method for instructing children, 
predominantly boys. It details the upbringing of a wealthy young boy at 
different stages of his development and attempts to prescribe the ideal 
education for creating the best possible citizen. The text is divided into five 
books and in the first two Rousseau argues that the young boy should focus 
on interacting with the natural world rather than spending time reading. As 
the child grows, he should learn a manual trade before being introduced to 
religion as an adolescent. The aim of the tutor is to help his pupil develop 
into a moral citizen, who is as little as possible corrupted by the evils of 
society. The final book offers a brief outline of Rousseau’s views on young 
women’s education and role in life, including his belief that men should be 
‘active and strong’ while women should be ‘passive and weak’ and his 
assertion that ‘it follows that woman is specially made to please man’. 
Rousseau’s depiction of women’s nature and his suggestions for their 
education were famously lambasted by Mary Wollstonecraft in her seminal 
book, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman’ (1792). 
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Author’s Preface 


This collection of scattered thoughts and observations has little order or 
continuity; it was begun to give pleasure to a good mother who thinks for 
herself. My first idea was to write a tract a few pages long, but I was carried 
away by my subject, and before I knew what I was doing my tract had 
become a kind of book, too large indeed for the matter contained in it, but 
too small for the subject of which it treats. For a long time I hesitated 
whether to publish it or not, and I have often felt, when at work upon it, that 
it is one thing to publish a few pamphlets and another to write a book. After 
vain attempts to improve it, I have decided that it is my duty to publish it as 
it stands. I consider that public attention requires to be directed to this 
subject, and even if my own ideas are mistaken, my time will not have been 
wasted if I stir up others to form right ideas. A solitary who casts his 
writings before the public without any one to advertise them, without any 
party ready to defend them, one who does not even know what is thought 
and said about those writings, is at least free from one anxiety — if he is 
mistaken, no one will take his errors for gospel. 

I shall say very little about the value of a good education, nor shall I stop 
to prove that the customary method of education is bad; this has been done 
again and again, and I do not wish to fill my book with things which 
everyone knows. I will merely state that, go as far back as you will, you will 
find a continual outcry against the established method, but no attempt to 
suggest a better. The literature and science of our day tend rather to destroy 
than to build up. We find fault after the manner of a master; to suggest, we 
must adopt another style, a style less in accordance with the pride of the 
philosopher. In spite of all those books, whose only aim, so they say, is 
public utility, the most useful of all arts, the art of training men, is still 
neglected. Even after Locke’s book was written the subject remained almost 
untouched, and I fear that my book will leave it pretty much as it found it. 

We know nothing of childhood; and with our mistaken notions the 
further we advance the further we go astray. The wisest writers devote 
themselves to what a man ought to know, without asking what a child is 
capable of learning. They are always looking for the man in the child, 
without considering what he is before he becomes a man. It is to this study 
that I have chiefly devoted myself, so that if my method is fanciful and 


unsound, my observations may still be of service. I may be greatly mistaken 
as to what ought to be done, but I think I have clearly perceived the material 
which is to be worked upon. Begin thus by making a more careful study of 
your scholars, for it is clear that you know nothing about them; yet if you 
read this book with that end in view, I think you will find that it is not 
entirely useless. 

With regard to what will be called the systematic portion of the book, 
which is nothing more than the course of nature, it is here that the reader 
will probably go wrong, and no doubt I shall be attacked on this side, and 
perhaps my critics may be right. You will tell me, “This is not so much a 
treatise on education as the visions of a dreamer with regard to education.” 
What can I do? I have not written about other people’s ideas of education, 
but about my own. My thoughts are not those of others; this reproach has 
been brought against me again and again. But is it within my power to 
furnish myself with other eyes, or to adopt other ideas? It is within my 
power to refuse to be wedded to my own opinions and to refuse to think 
myself wiser than others. I cannot change my mind; I can distrust myself. 
This is all I can do, and this I have done. If I sometimes adopt a confident 
tone, it is not to impress the reader, it is to make my meaning plain to him. 
Why should I profess to suggest as doubtful that which is not a matter of 
doubt to myself? I say just what I think. 

When I freely express my opinion, I have so little idea of claiming 
authority that I always give my reasons, so that you may weigh and judge 
them for yourselves; but though I would not obstinately defend my ideas, I 
think it my duty to put them forward; for the principles with regard to which 
I differ from other writers are not matters of indifference; we must know 
whether they are true or false, for on them depends the happiness or the 
misery of mankind. People are always telling me to make PRACTICABLE 
suggestions. You might as well tell me to suggest what people are doing 
already, or at least to suggest improvements which may be incorporated 
with the wrong methods at present in use. There are matters with regard to 
which such a suggestion is far more chimerical than my own, for in such a 
connection the good is corrupted and the bad is none the better for it. I 
would rather follow exactly the established method than adopt a better 
method by halves. There would be fewer contradictions in the man; he 
cannot aim at one and the same time at two different objects. Fathers and 
mothers, what you desire that you can do. May I count on your goodwill? 


There are two things to be considered with regard to any scheme. In the 
first place, “Is it good in itself’ In the second, “Can it be easily put into 
practice?” 

With regard to the first of these it is enough that the scheme should be 
intelligible and feasible in itself, that what is good in it should be adapted to 
the nature of things, in this case, for example, that the proposed method of 
education should be suitable to man and adapted to the human heart. 

The second consideration depends upon certain given conditions in 
particular cases; these conditions are accidental and therefore variable; they 
may vary indefinitely. Thus one kind of education would be possible in 
Switzerland and not in France; another would be adapted to the middle 
classes but not to the nobility. The scheme can be carried out, with more or 
less success, according to a multitude of circumstances, and its results can 
only be determined by its special application to one country or another, to 
this class or that. Now all these particular applications are not essential to 
my subject, and they form no part of my scheme. It is enough for me that, 
wherever men are born into the world, my suggestions with regard to them 
may be carried out, and when you have made them what I would have them 
be, you have done what is best for them and best for other people. If I fail to 
fulfil this promise, no doubt I am to blame; but if I fulfil my promise, it is 
your own fault if you ask anything more of me, for I have promised you 
nothing more. 
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God makes all things good; man meddles with them and they become evil. 
He forces one soil to yield the products of another, one tree to bear 
another’s fruit. He confuses and confounds time, place, and natural 
conditions. He mutilates his dog, his horse, and his slave. He destroys and 
defaces all things; he loves all that is deformed and monstrous; he will have 
nothing as nature made it, not even man himself, who must learn his paces 
like a saddle-horse, and be shaped to his master’s taste like the trees in his 
garden. Yet things would be worse without this education, and mankind 
cannot be made by halves. Under existing conditions a man left to himself 
from birth would be more of a monster than the rest. Prejudice, authority, 
necessity, example, all the social conditions into which we are plunged, 
would stifle nature in him and put nothing in her place. She would be like a 
sapling chance sown in the midst of the highway, bent hither and thither and 
soon crushed by the passers-by. 

Tender, anxious mother, [Footnote: The earliest education is most 
important and it undoubtedly is woman’s work. If the author of nature had 
meant to assign it to men he would have given them milk to feed the child. 
Address your treatises on education to the women, for not only are they able 
to watch over it more closely than men, not only is their influence always 
predominant in education, its success concerns them more nearly, for most 
widows are at the mercy of their children, who show them very plainly 
whether their education was good or bad. The laws, always more concerned 
about property than about people, since their object is not virtue but peace, 
the laws give too little authority to the mother. Yet her position is more 
certain than that of the father, her duties are more trying; the right ordering 
of the family depends more upon her, and she is usually fonder of her 
children. There are occasions when a son may be excused for lack of 
respect for his father, but if a child could be so unnatural as to fail in respect 
for the mother who bore him and nursed him at her breast, who for so many 
years devoted herself to his care, such a monstrous wretch should be 
smothered at once as unworthy to live. You say mothers spoil their children, 
and no doubt that is wrong, but it is worse to deprave them as you do. The 
mother wants her child to be happy now. She is right, and if her method is 
wrong, she must be taught a better. Ambition, avarice, tyranny, the mistaken 


foresight of fathers, their neglect, their harshness, are a hundredfold more 
harmful to the child than the blind affection of the mother. Moreover, I must 
explain what I mean by a mother and that explanation follows.] I appeal to 
you. You can remove this young tree from the highway and shield it from 
the crushing force of social conventions. Tend and water it ere it dies. One 
day its fruit will reward your care. From the outset raise a wall round your 
child’s soul; another may sketch the plan, you alone should carry it into 
execution. 

Plants are fashioned by cultivation, man by education. If a man were 
born tall and strong, his size and strength would be of no good to him till he 
had learnt to use them; they would even harm him by preventing others 
from coming to his aid; [Footnote: Like them in externals, but without 
speech and without the ideas which are expressed by speech, he would be 
unable to make his wants known, while there would be nothing in his 
appearance to suggest that he needed their help.] left to himself he would 
die of want before he knew his needs. We lament the helplessness of 
infancy; we fail to perceive that the race would have perished had not man 
begun by being a child. 

We are born weak, we need strength; helpless, we need aid; foolish, we 
need reason. All that we lack at birth, all that we need when we come to 
man’s estate, is the gift of education. 

This education comes to us from nature, from men, or from things. The 
inner growth of our organs and faculties is the education of nature, the use 
we learn to make of this growth is the education of men, what we gain by 
our experience of our surroundings is the education of things. 

Thus we are each taught by three masters. If their teaching conflicts, the 
scholar is ill-educated and will never be at peace with himself; if their 
teaching agrees, he goes straight to his goal, he lives at peace with himself, 
he is well-educated. 

Now of these three factors in education nature is wholly beyond our 
control, things are only partly in our power; the education of men is the 
only one controlled by us; and even here our power is largely illusory, for 
who can hope to direct every word and deed of all with whom the child has 
to do. 

Viewed as an art, the success of education is almost impossible, since the 
essential conditions of success are beyond our control. Our efforts may 


bring us within sight of the goal, but fortune must favour us if we are to 
reach it. 

What is this goal? As we have just shown, it is the goal of nature. Since 
all three modes of education must work together, the two that we can 
control must follow the lead of that which is beyond our control. Perhaps 
this word Nature has too vague a meaning. Let us try to define it. 

Nature, we are told, is merely habit. What does that mean? Are there not 
habits formed under compulsion, habits which never stifle nature? Such, for 
example, are the habits of plants trained horizontally. The plant keeps its 
artificial shape, but the sap has not changed its course, and any new growth 
the plant may make will be vertical. It is the same with a man’s disposition; 
while the conditions remain the same, habits, even the least natural of them, 
hold good; but change the conditions, habits vanish, nature reasserts herself. 
Education itself is but habit, for are there not people who forget or lose their 
education and others who keep it? Whence comes this difference? If the 
term nature is to be restricted to habits conformable to nature we need say 
no more. 

We are born sensitive and from our birth onwards we are affected in 
various ways by our environment. As soon as we become conscious of our 
sensations we tend to seek or shun the things that cause them, at first 
because they are pleasant or unpleasant, then because they suit us or not, 
and at last because of judgments formed by means of the ideas of happiness 
and goodness which reason gives us. These tendencies gain strength and 
permanence with the growth of reason, but hindered by our habits they are 
more or less warped by our prejudices. Before this change they are what I 
call Nature within us. 

Everything should therefore be brought into harmony with these natural 
tendencies, and that might well be if our three modes of education merely 
differed from one another; but what can be done when they conflict, when 
instead of training man for himself you try to train him for others? Harmony 
becomes impossible. Forced to combat either nature or society, you must 
make your choice between the man and the citizen, you cannot train both. 

The smaller social group, firmly united in itself and dwelling apart from 
others, tends to withdraw itself from the larger society. Every patriot hates 
foreigners; they are only men, and nothing to him.[Footnote: Thus the wars 
of republics are more cruel than those of monarchies. But if the wars of 
kings are less cruel, their peace is terrible; better be their foe than their 


subject.] This defect is inevitable, but of little importance. The great thing is 
to be kind to our neighbours. Among strangers the Spartan was selfish, 
grasping, and unjust, but unselfishness, justice, and harmony ruled his home 
life. Distrust those cosmopolitans who search out remote duties in their 
books and neglect those that lie nearest. Such philosophers will love the 
Tartars to avoid loving their neighbour. 

The natural man lives for himself; he is the unit, the whole, dependent 
only on himself and on his like. The citizen is but the numerator of a 
fraction, whose value depends on its denominator; his value depends upon 
the whole, that is, on the community. Good social institutions are those best 
fitted to make a man unnatural, to exchange his independence for 
dependence, to merge the unit in the group, so that he no longer regards 
himself as one, but as a part of the whole, and is only conscious of the 
common life. A citizen of Rome was neither Caius nor Lucius, he was a 
Roman; he ever loved his country better than his life. The captive Regulus 
professed himself a Carthaginian; as a foreigner he refused to take his seat 
in the Senate except at his master’s bidding. He scorned the attempt to save 
his life. He had his will, and returned in triumph to a cruel death. There is 
no great likeness between Regulus and the men of our own day. 

The Spartan Pedaretes presented himself for admission to the council of 
the Three Hundred and was rejected; he went away rejoicing that there were 
three hundred Spartans better than himself. I suppose he was in earnest; 
there is no reason to doubt it. That was a citizen. 

A Spartan mother had five sons with the army. A Helot arrived; 
trembling she asked his news. “Your five sons are slain.” “Vile slave, was 
that what I asked thee?” “We have won the victory.” She hastened to the 
temple to render thanks to the gods. That was a citizen. 

He who would preserve the supremacy of natural feelings in social life 
knows not what he asks. Ever at war with himself, hesitating between his 
wishes and his duties, he will be neither a man nor a citizen. He will be of 
no use to himself nor to others. He will be a man of our day, a Frenchman, 
an Englishman, one of the great middle class. 

To be something, to be himself, and always at one with himself, a man 
must act as he speaks, must know what course he ought to take, and must 
follow that course with vigour and persistence. When I meet this miracle it 
will be time enough to decide whether he is a man or a citizen, or how he 
contrives to be both. 


Two conflicting types of educational systems spring from these 
conflicting aims. One 1s public and common to many, the other private and 
domestic. 

If you wish to know what is meant by public education, read Plato’s 
Republic. Those who merely judge books by their titles take this for a 
treatise on politics, but it is the finest treatise on education ever written. 

In popular estimation the Platonic Institute stands for all that is fanciful 
and unreal. For my own part I should have thought the system of Lycurgus 
far more impracticable had he merely committed it to writing. Plato only 
sought to purge man’s heart; Lycurgus turned it from its natural course. 

The public institute does not and cannot exist, for there is neither country 
nor patriot. The very words should be struck out of our language. The 
reason does not concern us at present, so that though I know it I refrain 
from stating it. 

I do not consider our ridiculous colleges [Footnote: There are teachers 
dear to me in many schools and especially in the University of Paris, men 
for whom I have a great respect, men whom I believe to be quite capable of 
instructing young people, if they were not compelled to follow the 
established custom. I exhort one of them to publish the scheme of reform 
which he has thought out. Perhaps people would at length seek to cure the 
evil if they realised that there was a remedy.] as public institutes, nor do I 
include under this head a fashionable education, for this education facing 
two ways at once achieves nothing. It is only fit to turn out hypocrites, 
always professing to live for others, while thinking of themselves alone. 
These professions, however, deceive no one, for every one has his share in 
them; they are so much labour wasted. 

Our inner conflicts are caused by these contradictions. Drawn this way 
by nature and that way by man, compelled to yield to both forces, we make 
a compromise and reach neither goal. We go through life, struggling and 
hesitating, and die before we have found peace, useless alike to ourselves 
and to others. 

There remains the education of the home or of nature; but how will a 
man live with others if he is educated for himself alone? If the twofold aims 
could be resolved into one by removing the man’s self-contradictions, one 
great obstacle to his happiness would be gone. To judge of this you must 
see the man full-grown; you must have noted his inclinations, watched his 
progress, followed his steps; in a word you must really know a natural man. 


When you have read this work, I think you will have made some progress in 
this inquiry. 

What must be done to train this exceptional man! We can do much, but 
the chief thing is to prevent anything being done. To sail against the wind 
we merely follow one tack and another; to keep our position in a stormy sea 
we must cast anchor. Beware, young pilot, lest your boat slip its cable or 
drag its anchor before you know it. 

In the social order where each has his own place a man must be educated 
for it. If such a one leave his own station he is fit for nothing else. His 
education is only useful when fate agrees with his parents’ choice; if not, 
education harms the scholar, if only by the prejudices it has created. In 
Egypt, where the son was compelled to adopt his father’s calling, education 
had at least a settled aim; where social grades remain fixed, but the men 
who form them are constantly changing, no one knows whether he is not 
harming his son by educating him for his own class. 

In the natural order men are all equal and their common calling is that of 
manhood, so that a well-educated man cannot fail to do well in that calling 
and those related to it. It matters little to me whether my pupil is intended 
for the army, the church, or the law. Before his parents chose a calling for 
him nature called him to be a man. Life is the trade I would teach him. 
When he leaves me, I grant you, he will be neither a magistrate, a soldier, 
nor a priest; he will be a man. All that becomes a man he will learn as 
quickly as another. In vain will fate change his station, he will always be in 
his right place. “Occupavi te, fortuna, atque cepi; omnes-que aditus tuos 
interclusi, ut ad me aspirare non posses.” The real object of our study is 
man and his environment. To my mind those of us who can best endure the 
good and evil of life are the best educated; hence it follows that true 
education consists less in precept than in practice. We begin to learn when 
we begin to live; our education begins with ourselves, our first teacher is 
our nurse. The ancients used the word “Education” in a different sense, it 
meant “Nurture.” “Educit obstetrix,” says Varro. “Educat nutrix, instituit 
paedagogus, docet magister.” Thus, education, discipline, and instruction 
are three things as different in their purpose as the dame, the usher, and the 
teacher. But these distinctions are undesirable and the child should only 
follow one guide. 

We must therefore look at the general rather than the particular, and 
consider our scholar as man in the abstract, man exposed to all the changes 


and chances of mortal life. If men were born attached to the soil of our 
country, if one season lasted all the year round, if every man’s fortune were 
so firmly grasped that he could never lose it, then the established method of 
education would have certain advantages; the child brought up to his own 
calling would never leave it, he could never have to face the difficulties of 
any other condition. But when we consider the fleeting nature of human 
affairs, the restless and uneasy spirit of our times, when every generation 
overturns the work of its predecessor, can we conceive a more senseless 
plan than to educate a child as if he would never leave his room, as if he 
would always have his servants about him? If the wretched creature takes a 
single step up or down he is lost. This is not teaching him to bear pain; it is 
training him to feel it. 

People think only of preserving their child’s life; this is not enough, he 
must be taught to preserve his own life when he is a man, to bear the buffets 
of fortune, to brave wealth and poverty, to live at need among the snows of 
Iceland or on the scorching rocks of Malta. In vain you guard against death; 
he must needs die; and even if you do not kill him with your precautions, 
they are mistaken. Teach him to live rather than to avoid death: life is not 
breath, but action, the use of our senses, our mind, our faculties, every part 
of ourselves which makes us conscious of our being. Life consists less in 
length of days than in the keen sense of living. A man maybe buried at a 
hundred and may never have lived at all. He would have fared better had he 
died young. 

Our wisdom is slavish prejudice, our customs consist in control, 
constraint, compulsion. Civilised man is born and dies a slave. The infant is 
bound up in swaddling clothes, the corpse is nailed down in his coffin. All 
his life long man is imprisoned by our institutions. 

I am told that many midwives profess to improve the shape of the 
infant’s head by rubbing, and they are allowed to do it. Our heads are not 
good enough as God made them, they must be moulded outside by the nurse 
and inside by the philosopher. The Caribs are better off than we are. The 
child has hardly left the mother’s womb, it has hardly begun to move and 
stretch its limbs, when it is deprived of its freedom. It is wrapped in 
swaddling bands, laid down with its head fixed, its legs stretched out, and 
its arms by its sides; it is wound round with linen and bandages of all sorts 
so that it cannot move. It is fortunate if it has room to breathe, and it is laid 


on its side so that water which should flow from its mouth can escape, for it 
is not free to turn its head on one side for this purpose. 

The new-born child requires to stir and stretch his limbs to free them 
from the stiffness resulting from being curled up so long. His limbs are 
stretched indeed, but he is not allowed to move them. Even the head is 
confined by a cap. One would think they were afraid the child should look 
as if it were alive. 

Thus the internal impulses which should lead to growth find an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of the necessary movements. The child 
exhausts his strength in vain struggles, or he gains strength very slowly. He 
was freer and less constrained in the womb; he has gained nothing by birth. 

The inaction, the constraint to which the child’s limbs are subjected can 
only check the circulation of the blood and humours; it can only hinder the 
child’s growth in size and strength, and injure its constitution. Where these 
absurd precautions are absent, all the men are tall, strong, and well-made. 
Where children are swaddled, the country swarms with the hump-backed, 
the lame, the bow-legged, the rickety, and every kind of deformity. In our 
fear lest the body should become deformed by free movement, we hasten to 
deform it by putting it in a press. We make our children helpless lest they 
should hurt themselves. 

Is not such a cruel bondage certain to affect both health and temper? 
Their first feeling is one of pain and suffering; they find every necessary 
movement hampered; more miserable than a galley slave, in vain they 
struggle, they become angry, they cry. Their first words you say are tears. 
That is so. From birth you are always checking them, your first gifts are 
fetters, your first treatment, torture. Their voice alone is free; why should 
they not raise it in complaint? They cry because you are hurting them; if 
you were swaddled you would cry louder still. 

What is the origin of this senseless and unnatural custom? Since mothers 
have despised their first duty and refused to nurse their own children, they 
have had to be entrusted to hired nurses. Finding themselves the mothers of 
a stranger’s children, without the ties of nature, they have merely tried to 
save themselves trouble. A child unswaddled would need constant 
watching; well swaddled it is cast into a corner and its cries are unheeded. 
So long as the nurse’s negligence escapes notice, so long as the nursling 
does not break its arms or legs, what matter if it dies or becomes a weakling 


for life. Its limbs are kept safe at the expense of its body, and if anything 
goes wrong it is not the nurse’s fault. 

These gentle mothers, having got rid of their babies, devote themselves 
gaily to the pleasures of the town. Do they know how their children are 
being treated in the villages? If the nurse is at all busy, the child is hung up 
on a nail like a bundle of clothes and is left crucified while the nurse goes 
leisurely about her business. Children have been found in this position 
purple in the face, their tightly bandaged chest forbade the circulation of the 
blood, and it went to the head; so the sufferer was considered very quiet 
because he had not strength to cry. How long a child might survive under 
such conditions I do not know, but it could not be long. That, I fancy, is one 
of the chief advantages of swaddling clothes. 

It is maintained that unswaddled infants would assume faulty positions 
and make movements which might injure the proper development of their 
limbs. That is one of the empty arguments of our false wisdom which has 
never been confirmed by experience. Out of all the crowds of children who 
grow up with the full use of their limbs among nations wiser than ourselves, 
you never find one who hurts himself or maims himself; their movements 
are too feeble to be dangerous, and when they assume an injurious position, 
pain warns them to change it. 

We have not yet decided to swaddle our kittens and puppies; are they any 
the worse for this neglect? Children are heavier, I admit, but they are also 
weaker. They can scarcely move, how could they hurt themselves! If you 
lay them on their backs, they will lie there till they die, like the turtle, 
unable to turn itself over. Not content with having ceased to suckle their 
children, women no longer wish to do it; with the natural result motherhood 
becomes a burden; means are found to avoid it. They will destroy their 
work to begin it over again, and they thus turn to the injury of the race the 
charm which was given them for its increase. This practice, with other 
causes of depopulation, forbodes the coming fate of Europe. Her arts and 
sciences, her philosophy and morals, will shortly reduce her to a desert. She 
will be the home of wild beasts, and her inhabitants will hardly have 
changed for the worse. 

I have sometimes watched the tricks of young wives who pretend that 
they wish to nurse their own children. They take care to be dissuaded from 
this whim. They contrive that husbands, doctors, and especially mothers 
should intervene. If a husband should let his wife nurse her own baby it 


would be the ruin of him; they would make him out a murderer who wanted 
to be rid of her. À prudent husband must sacrifice paternal affection to 
domestic peace. Fortunately for you there are women in the country districts 
more continent than your wives. You are still more fortunate 1f the time thus 
gained is not intended for another than yourself. 

There can be no doubt about a wife’s duty, but, considering the contempt 
in which it is held, it is doubtful whether it is not just as good for the child 
to be suckled by a stranger. This is a question for the doctors to settle, and 
in my opinion they have settled it according to the women’s wishes, 
[Footnote: The league between the women and the doctors has always 
struck me as one of the oddest things in Paris. The doctors’ reputation 
depends on the women, and by means of the doctors the women get their 
own way. It is easy to see what qualifications a doctor requires in Paris if he 
is to become celebrated.] and for my own part I think it is better that the 
child should suck the breast of a healthy nurse rather than of a petted 
mother, if he has any further evil to fear from her who has given him birth. 

Ought the question, however, to be considered only from the 
physiological point of view? Does not the child need a mother’s care as 
much as her milk? Other women, or even other animals, may give him the 
milk she denies him, but there is no substitute for a mother’s love. 

The woman who nurses another’s child in place of her own is a bad 
mother; how can she be a good nurse? She may become one in time; use 
will overcome nature, but the child may perish a hundred times before his 
nurse has developed a mother’s affection for him. 

And this affection when developed has its drawbacks, which should 
make any feeling woman afraid to put her child out to nurse. Is she prepared 
to divide her mother’s rights, or rather to abdicate them in favour of a 
stranger; to see her child loving another more than herself; to feel that the 
affection he retains for his own mother is a favour, while his love for his 
foster-mother is a duty; for is not some affection due where there has been a 
mother’s care? 

To remove this difficulty, children are taught to look down on their 
nurses, to treat them as mere servants. When their task is completed the 
child is withdrawn or the nurse is dismissed. Her visits to her foster-child 
are discouraged by a cold reception. After a few years the child never sees 
her again. The mother expects to take her place, and to repair by her cruelty 
the results of her own neglect. But she is greatly mistaken; she is making an 


ungrateful foster-child, not an affectionate son; she is teaching him 
ingratitude, and she is preparing him to despise at a later day the mother 
who bore him, as he now despises his nurse. 

How emphatically would I speak if it were not so hopeless to keep 
struggling in vain on behalf of a real reform. More depends on this than you 
realise. Would you restore all men to their primal duties, begin with the 
mothers; the results will surprise you. Every evil follows in the train of this 
first sin; the whole moral order is disturbed, nature is quenched in every 
breast, the home becomes gloomy, the spectacle of a young family no 
longer stirs the husband’s love and the stranger’s reverence. The mother 
whose children are out of sight wins scanty esteem; there is no home life, 
the ties of nature are not strengthened by those of habit; fathers, mothers, 
children, brothers, and sisters cease to exist. They are almost strangers; how 
should they love one another? Each thinks of himself first. When the home 
is a gloomy solitude pleasure will be sought elsewhere. 

But when mothers deign to nurse their own children, then will be a 
reform in morals; natural feeling will revive in every heart; there will be no 
lack of citizens for the state; this first step by itself will restore mutual 
affection. The charms of home are the best antidote to vice. The noisy play 
of children, which we thought so trying, becomes a delight; mother and 
father rely more on each other and grow dearer to one another; the marriage 
tie is strengthened. In the cheerful home life the mother finds her sweetest 
duties and the father his pleasantest recreation. Thus the cure of this one 
evil would work a wide-spread reformation; nature would regain her rights. 
When women become good mothers, men will be good husbands and 
fathers. 

My words are vain! When we are sick of worldly pleasures we do not 
return to the pleasures of the home. Women have ceased to be mothers, they 
do not and will not return to their duty. Could they do it if they would? The 
contrary custom is firmly established; each would have to overcome the 
opposition of her neighbours, leagued together against the example which 
some have never given and others do not desire to follow. 

Yet there are still a few young women of good natural disposition who 
refuse to be the slaves of fashion and rebel against the clamour of other 
women, who fulfil the sweet task imposed on them by nature. Would that 
the reward in store for them might draw others to follow their example. My 
conclusion is based upon plain reason, and upon facts I have never seen 


disputed; and I venture to promise these worthy mothers the firm and 
steadfast affection of their husbands and the truly filial love of their children 
and the respect of all the world. Child-birth will be easy and will leave no 
ill-results, their health will be strong and vigorous, and they will see their 
daughters follow their example, and find that example quoted as a pattern to 
others. 

No mother, no child; their duties are reciprocal, and when ill done by the 
one they will be neglected by the other. The child should love his mother 
before he knows what he owes her. If the voice of instinct is not 
strengthened by habit it soon dies, the heart is still-born. From the outset we 
have strayed from the path of nature. 

There is another by-way which may tempt our feet from the path of 
nature. The mother may lavish excessive care on her child instead of 
neglecting him; she may make an idol of him; she may develop and 
increase his weakness to prevent him feeling it; she wards off every painful 
experience in the hope of withdrawing him from the power of nature, and 
fails to realise that for every trifling ill from which she preserves him the 
future holds in store many accidents and dangers, and that it is a cruel 
kindness to prolong the child’s weakness when the grown man must bear 
fatigue. 

Thetis, so the story goes, plunged her son in the waters of Styx to make 
him invulnerable. The truth of this allegory is apparent. The cruel mothers I 
speak of do otherwise; they plunge their children into softness, and they are 
preparing suffering for them, they open the way to every kind of ill, which 
their children will not fail to experience after they grow up. 

Fix your eyes on nature, follow the path traced by her. She keeps 
children at work, she hardens them by all kinds of difficulties, she soon 
teaches them the meaning of pain and grief. They cut their teeth and are 
feverish, sharp colics bring on convulsions, they are choked by fits of 
coughing and tormented by worms, evil humours corrupt the blood, germs 
of various kinds ferment in it, causing dangerous eruptions. Sickness and 
danger play the chief part in infancy. One half of the children who are born 
die before their eighth year. The child who has overcome hardships has 
gained strength, and as soon as he can use his life he holds it more securely. 

This is nature’s law; why contradict it? Do you not see that in your 
efforts to improve upon her handiwork you are destroying it; her cares are 
wasted? To do from without what she does within is according to you to 


increase the danger twofold. On the contrary, it is the way to avert it; 
experience shows that children delicately nurtured are more likely to die. 
Provided we do not overdo it, there is less risk in using their strength than 
in sparing it. Accustom them therefore to the hardships they will have to 
face; train them to endure extremes of temperature, climate, and condition, 
hunger, thirst, and weariness. Dip them in the waters of Styx. Before bodily 
habits become fixed you may teach what habits you will without any risk, 
but once habits are established any change is fraught with peril. A child will 
bear changes which a man cannot bear, the muscles of the one are soft and 
flexible, they take whatever direction you give them without any effort; the 
muscles of the grown man are harder and they only change their 
accustomed mode of action when subjected to violence. So we can make a 
child strong without risking his life or health, and even if there were some 
risk, it should not be taken into consideration. Since human life is full of 
dangers, can we do better than face them at a time when they can do the 
least harm? 

A child’s worth increases with his years. To his personal value must be 
added the cost of the care bestowed upon him. For himself there is not only 
loss of life, but the consciousness of death. We must therefore think most of 
his future in our efforts for his preservation. He must be protected against 
the ills of youth before he reaches them: for if the value of life increases 
until the child reaches an age when he can be useful, what madness to spare 
some suffering in infancy only to multiply his pain when he reaches the age 
of reason. Is that what our master teaches us? 

Man is born to suffer; pain is the means of his preservation. His 
childhood is happy, knowing only pain of body. These bodily sufferings are 
much less cruel, much less painful, than other forms of suffering, and they 
rarely lead to self-destruction. It is not the twinges of gout which make a 
man kill himself, it is mental suffering that leads to despair. We pity the 
sufferings of childhood; we should pity ourselves; our worst sorrows are of 
our own making. 

The new-born infant cries, his early days are spent in crying. He is 
alternately petted and shaken by way of soothing him; sometimes he is 
threatened, sometimes beaten, to keep him quiet. We do what he wants or 
we make him do what we want, we submit to his whims or subject him to 
our own. There is no middle course; he must rule or obey. Thus his earliest 
ideas are those of the tyrant or the slave. He commands before he can speak, 


he obeys before he can act, and sometimes he is punished for faults before 
he is aware of them, or rather before they are committed. Thus early are the 
seeds of evil passions sown in his young heart. At a later day these are 
attributed to nature, and when we have taken pains to make him bad we 
lament his badness. 

In this way the child passes six or seven years in the hands of women, 
the victim of his own caprices or theirs, and after they have taught him all 
sorts of things, when they have burdened his memory with words he cannot 
understand, or things which are of no use to him, when nature has been 
stifled by the passions they have implanted in him, this sham article is sent 
to a tutor. The tutor completes the development of the germs of artificiality 
which he finds already well grown, he teaches him everything except self- 
knowledge and self-control, the arts of life and happiness. When at length 
this infant slave and tyrant, crammed with knowledge but empty of sense, 
feeble alike in mind and body, is flung upon the world, and his helplessness, 
his pride, and his other vices are displayed, we begin to lament the 
wretchedness and perversity of mankind. We are wrong; this is the creature 
of our fantasy; the natural man is cast in another mould. 

Would you keep him as nature made him? Watch over him from his 
birth. Take possession of him as soon as he comes into the world and keep 
him till he is a man; you will never succeed otherwise. The real nurse is the 
mother and the real teacher is the father. Let them agree in the ordering of 
their duties as well as in their method, let the child pass from one to the 
other. He will be better educated by a sensible though ignorant father than 
by the cleverest master in the world. For zeal will atone for lack of 
knowledge, rather than knowledge for lack of zeal. But the duties of public 
and private business! Duty indeed! Does a father’s duty come last. 
[Footnote: When we read in Plutarch that Cato the Censor, who ruled Rome 
with such glory, brought up his own sons from the cradle, and so carefully 
that he left everything to be present when their nurse, that is to say their 
mother, bathed them; when we read in Suetonius that Augustus, the master 
of the world which he had conquered and which he himself governed, 
himself taught his grandsons to write, to swim, to understand the beginnings 
of science, and that he always had them with him, we cannot help smiling at 
the little people of those days who amused themselves with such follies, and 
who were too ignorant, no doubt, to attend to the great affairs of the great 
people of our own time.] It is not surprising that the man whose wife 


despises the duty of suckling her child should despise its education. There is 
no more charming picture than that of family life; but when one feature is 
wanting the whole is marred. If the mother is too delicate to nurse her child, 
the father will be too busy to teach him. Their children, scattered about in 
schools, convents, and colleges, will find the home of their affections 
elsewhere, or rather they will form the habit of caring for nothing. Brothers 
and sisters will scarcely know each other; when they are together in 
company they will behave as strangers. When there is no confidence 
between relations, when the family society ceases to give savour to life, its 
place is soon usurped by vice. Is there any man so stupid that he cannot see 
how all this hangs together? 

A father has done but a third of his task when he begets children and 
provides a living for them. He owes men to humanity, citizens to the state. 
A man who can pay this threefold debt and neglect to do so is guilty, more 
guilty, perhaps, if he pays it in part than when he neglects it entirely. He has 
no right to be a father if he cannot fulfil a father’s duties. Poverty, pressure 
of business, mistaken social prejudices, none of these can excuse a man 
from his duty, which is to support and educate his own children. If a man of 
any natural feeling neglects these sacred duties he will repent it with bitter 
tears and will never be comforted. 

But what does this rich man do, this father of a family, compelled, so he 
says, to neglect his children? He pays another man to perform those duties 
which are his alone. Mercenary man! do you expect to purchase a second 
father for your child? Do not deceive yourself; it is not even a master you 
have hired for him, it is a flunkey, who will soon train such another as 
himself. 

There is much discussion as to the characteristics of a good tutor. My 
first requirement, and it implies a good many more, is that he should not 
take up his task for reward. There are callings so great that they cannot be 
undertaken for money without showing our unfitness for them; such 
callings are those of the soldier and the teacher. 

“But who must train my child?” “I have just told you, you should do it 
yourself.” “I cannot.” “You cannot! Then find a friend. I see no other 
course.” 

A tutor! What a noble soul! Indeed for the training of a man one must 
either be a father or more than man. It is this duty you would calmly hand 
over to a hireling! 


The more you think of it the harder you will find it. The tutor must have 
been trained for his pupil, his servants must have been trained for their 
master, so that all who come near him may have received the impression 
which is to be transmitted to him. We must pass from education to 
education, I know not how far. How can a child be well educated by one 
who has not been well educated himself! 

Can such a one be found? I know not. In this age of degradation who 
knows the height of virtue to which man’s soul may attain? But let us 
assume that this prodigy has been discovered. We shall learn what he should 
be from the consideration of his duties. I fancy the father who realises the 
value of a good tutor will contrive to do without one, for it will be harder to 
find one than to become such a tutor himself; he need search no further, 
nature herself having done half the work. 

Some one whose rank alone is known to me suggested that I should 
educate his son. He did me a great honour, no doubt, but far from regretting 
my refusal, he ought to congratulate himself on my prudence. Had the offer 
been accepted, and had I been mistaken in my method, there would have 
been an education ruined; had I succeeded, things would have been worse 
— his son would have renounced his title and refused to be a prince. 

I feel too deeply the importance of a tutor’s duties and my own unfitness, 
ever to accept such a post, whoever offered it, and even the claims of 
friendship would be only an additional motive for my refusal. Few, I think, 
will be tempted to make me such an offer when they have read this book, 
and I beg any one who would do so to spare his pains. I have had enough 
experience of the task to convince myself of my own unfitness, and my 
circumstances would make it impossible, even if my talents were such as to 
fit me for it. I have thought it my duty to make this public declaration to 
those who apparently refuse to do me the honour of believing in the 
sincerity of my determination. If I am unable to undertake the more useful 
task, I will at least venture to attempt the easier one; I will follow the 
example of my predecessors and take up, not the task, but my pen; and 
instead of doing the right thing I will try to say it. 

I know that in such an undertaking the author, who ranges at will among 
theoretical systems, utters many fine precepts impossible to practise, and 
even when he says what is practicable it remains undone for want of details 
and examples as to its application. 


I have therefore decided to take an imaginary pupil, to assume on my 
own part the age, health, knowledge, and talents required for the work of his 
education, to guide him from birth to manhood, when he needs no guide but 
himself. This method seems to me useful for an author who fears lest he 
may stray from the practical to the visionary; for as soon as he departs from 
common practice he has only to try his method on his pupil; he will soon 
know, or the reader will know for him, whether he is following the 
development of the child and the natural growth of the human heart. 

This is what I have tried to do. Lest my book should be unduly bulky, I 
have been content to state those principles the truth of which is self-evident. 
But as to the rules which call for proof, I have applied them to Emile or to 
others, and I have shown, in very great detail, how my theories may be put 
into practice. Such at least is my plan; the reader must decide whether I 
have succeeded. At first I have said little about Emile, for my earliest 
maxims of education, though very different from those generally accepted, 
are so plain that it is hard for a man of sense to refuse to accept them, but as 
I advance, my scholar, educated after another fashion than yours, is no 
longer an ordinary child, he needs a special system. Then he appears upon 
the scene more frequently, and towards the end I never lose sight of him for 
a moment, until, whatever he may say, he needs me no longer. 

I pass over the qualities required in a good tutor; I take them for granted, 
and assume that I am endowed with them. As you read this book you will 
see how generous I have been to myself. 

I will only remark that, contrary to the received opinion, a child’s tutor 
should be young, as young indeed as a man may well be who is also wise. 
Were it possible, he should become a child himself, that he may be the 
companion of his pupil and win his confidence by sharing his games. 
Childhood and age have too little in common for the formation of a really 
firm affection. Children sometimes flatter old men; they never love them. 

People seek a tutor who has already educated one pupil. This is too 
much; one man can only educate one pupil; if two were essential to success, 
what right would he have to undertake the first? With more experience you 
may know better what to do, but you are less capable of doing it; once this 
task has been well done, you will know too much of its difficulties to 
attempt it a second time — if ill done, the first attempt augurs badly for the 
second. 


It is one thing to follow a young man about for four years, another to be 
his guide for five-and-twenty. You find a tutor for your son when he is 
already formed; I want one for him before he is born. Your man may change 
his pupil every five years; mine will never have but one pupil. You 
distinguish between the teacher and the tutor. Another piece of folly! Do 
you make any distinction between the pupil and the scholar? There is only 
one science for children to learn — the duties of man. This science is one, 
and, whatever Xenophon may say of the education of the Persians, it is 
indivisible. Besides, I prefer to call the man who has this knowledge master 
rather than teacher, since it is a question of guidance rather than instruction. 
He must not give precepts, he must let the scholar find them out for himself. 

If the master is to be so carefully chosen, he may well choose his pupil, 
above all when he proposes to set a pattern for others. This choice cannot 
depend on the child’s genius or character, as I adopt him before he is born, 
and they are only known when my task is finished. If I had my choice I 
would take a child of ordinary mind, such as I assume in my pupil. It is 
ordinary people who have to be educated, and their education alone can 
serve as a pattern for the education of their fellows. The others find their 
way alone. 

The birthplace is not a matter of indifference in the education of man; it 
is only in temperate climes that he comes to his full growth. The 
disadvantages of extremes are easily seen. A man is not planted in one place 
like a tree, to stay there the rest of his life, and to pass from one extreme to 
another you must travel twice as far as he who starts half-way. 

If the inhabitant of a temperate climate passes in turn through both 
extremes his advantage is plain, for although he may be changed as much as 
he who goes from one extreme to the other, he only removes half-way from 
his natural condition. A Frenchman can live in New Guinea or in Lapland, 
but a negro cannot live in Tornea nor a Samoyed in Benin. It seems also as 
if the brain were less perfectly organised in the two extremes. Neither the 
negroes nor the Laps are as wise as Europeans. So if I want my pupil to be a 
citizen of the world I will choose him in the temperate zone, in France for 
example, rather than elsewhere. 

In the north with its barren soil men devour much food, in the fertile 
south they eat little. This produces another difference: the one is 
industrious, the other contemplative. Society shows us, in one and the same 


spot, a similar difference between rich and poor. The one dwells in a fertile 
land, the other in a barren land. 

The poor man has no need of education. The education of his own 
station in life is forced upon him, he can have no other; the education 
received by the rich man from his own station is least fitted for himself and 
for society. Moreover, a natural education should fit a man for any position. 
Now it is more unreasonable to train a poor man for wealth than a rich man 
for poverty, for in proportion to their numbers more rich men are ruined and 
fewer poor men become rich. Let us choose our scholar among the rich; we 
shall at least have made another man; the poor may come to manhood 
without our help. 

For the same reason I should not be sorry if Emile came of a good 
family. He will be another victim snatched from prejudice. 

Emile is an orphan. No matter whether he has father or mother, having 
undertaken their duties I am invested with their rights. He must honour his 
parents, but he must obey me. That is my first and only condition. 

I must add that there is just one other point arising out of this; we must 
never be separated except by mutual consent. This clause is essential, and I 
would have tutor and scholar so inseparable that they should regard their 
fate as one. If once they perceive the time of their separation drawing near, 
the time which must make them strangers to one another, they become 
strangers then and there; each makes his own little world, and both of them 
being busy in thought with the time when they will no longer be together, 
they remain together against their will. The disciple regards his master as 
the badge and scourge of childhood, the master regards his scholar as a 
heavy burden which he longs to be rid of. Both are looking forward to the 
time when they will part, and as there is never any real affection between 
them, there will be scant vigilance on the one hand, and on the other scant 
obedience. 

But when they consider they must always live together, they must needs 
love one another, and in this way they really learn to love one another. The 
pupil is not ashamed to follow as a child the friend who will be with him in 
manhood; the tutor takes an interest in the efforts whose fruits he will enjoy, 
and the virtues he is cultivating in his pupil form a store laid up for his old 
age. 

This agreement made beforehand assumes a normal birth, a strong, well- 
made, healthy child. A father has no choice, and should have no preference 


within the limits of the family God has given him; all his children are his 
alike, the same care and affection is due to all. Crippled or well-made, weak 
or strong, each of them is a trust for which he is responsible to the Giver, 
and nature is a party to the marriage contract along with husband and wife. 

But if you undertake a duty not imposed upon you by nature, you must 
secure beforehand the means for its fulfilment, unless you would undertake 
duties you cannot fulfil. If you take the care of a sickly, unhealthy child, 
you are a sick nurse, not a tutor. To preserve a useless life you are wasting 
the time which should be spent in increasing its value, you risk the sight of 
a despairing mother reproaching you for the death of her child, who ought 
to have died long ago. 

I would not undertake the care of a feeble, sickly child, should he live to 
four score years. I want no pupil who is useless alike to himself and others, 
one whose sole business is to keep himself alive, one whose body is always 
a hindrance to the training of his mind. If I vainly lavish my care upon him, 
what can I do but double the loss to society by robbing it of two men, 
instead of one? Let another tend this weakling for me; I am quite willing, I 
approve his charity, but I myself have no gift for such a task; I could never 
teach the art of living to one who needs all his strength to keep himself 
alive. 

The body must be strong enough to obey the mind; a good servant must 
be strong. I know that intemperance stimulates the passions; in course of 
time it also destroys the body; fasting and penance often produce the same 
results in an opposite way. The weaker the body, the more imperious its 
demands; the stronger it is, the better it obeys. All sensual passions find 
their home in effeminate bodies; the less satisfaction they can get the keener 
their sting. 

A feeble body makes a feeble mind. Hence the influence of physic, an art 
which does more harm to man than all the evils it professes to cure. I do not 
know what the doctors cure us of, but I know this: they infect us with very 
deadly diseases, cowardice, timidity, credulity, the fear of death. What 
matter if they make the dead walk, we have no need of corpses; they fail to 
give us men, and it is men we need. 

Medicine is all the fashion in these days, and very naturally. It is the 
amusement of the idle and unemployed, who do not know what to do with 
their time, and so spend it in taking care of themselves. If by ill-luck they 
had happened to be born immortal, they would have been the most 


miserable of men; a life they could not lose would be of no value to them. 
Such men must have doctors to threaten and flatter them, to give them the 
only pleasure they can enjoy, the pleasure of not being dead. 

I will say no more at present as to the uselessness of medicine. My aim is 
to consider its bearings on morals. Still I cannot refrain from saying that 
men employ the same sophism about medicine as they do about the search 
for truth. They assume that the patient is cured and that the seeker after 
truth finds it. They fail to see that against one life saved by the doctors you 
must set a hundred slain, and against the value of one truth discovered the 
errors which creep in with it. The science which instructs and the medicine 
which heals are no doubt excellent, but the science which misleads us and 
the medicine which kills us are evil. Teach us to know them apart. That is 
the real difficulty. If we were content to be ignorant of truth we should not 
be the dupes of falsehood; if we did not want to be cured in spite of nature, 
we should not be killed by the doctors. We should do well to steer clear of 
both, and we should evidently be the gainers. I do not deny that medicine is 
useful to some men; I assert that it is fatal to mankind. 

You will tell me, as usual, that the doctors are to blame, that medicine 
herself is infallible. Well and good, then give us the medicine without the 
doctor, for when we have both, the blunders of the artist are a hundredfold 
greater than our hopes from the art. This lying art, invented rather for the 
ills of the mind than of the body, is useless to both alike; it does less to cure 
us of our diseases than to fill us with alarm. It does less to ward off death 
than to make us dread its approach. It exhausts life rather than prolongs it; 
should it even prolong life it would only be to the prejudice of the race, 
since it makes us set its precautions before society and our fears before our 
duties. It is the knowledge of danger that makes us afraid. If we thought 
ourselves invulnerable we should know no fear. The poet armed Achilles 
against danger and so robbed him of the merit of courage; on such terms 
any man would be an Achilles. 

Would you find a really brave man? Seek him where there are no 
doctors, where the results of disease are unknown, and where death is little 
thought of. By nature a man bears pain bravely and dies in peace. It is the 
doctors with their rules, the philosophers with their precepts, the priests 
with their exhortations, who debase the heart and make us afraid to die. 

Give me a pupil who has no need of these, or I will have nothing to do 
with him. No one else shall spoil my work, I will educate him myself or not 


at all. That wise man, Locke, who had devoted part of his life to the study 
of medicine, advises us to give no drugs to the child, whether as a 
precaution, or on account of slight ailments. I will go farther, and will 
declare that, as I never call in a doctor for myself, I will never send for one 
for Emile, unless his life is clearly in danger, when the doctor can but kill 
him. 

I know the doctor will make capital out of my delay. If the child dies, he 
was called in too late; if he recovers, it is his doing. So be it; let the doctor 
boast, but do not call him in except in extremity. 

As the child does not know how to be cured, he knows how to be ill. The 
one art takes the place of the other and is often more successful; it is the art 
of nature. When a beast is ill, it keeps quiet and suffers in silence; but we 
see fewer sickly animals than sick men. How many men have been slain by 
impatience, fear, anxiety, and above all by medicine, men whom disease 
would have spared, and time alone have cured. I shall be told that animals, 
who live according to nature, are less liable to disease than ourselves. Well, 
that way of living is just what I mean to teach my pupil; he should profit by 
it in the same way. 

Hygiene is the only useful part of medicine, and hygiene is rather a 
virtue than a science. Temperance and industry are man’s true remedies; 
work sharpens his appetite and temperance teaches him to control it. 

To learn what system is most beneficial you have only to study those 
races remarkable for health, strength, and length of days. If common 
observation shows us that medicine neither increases health nor prolongs 
life, it follows that this useless art is worse than useless, since it wastes 
time, men, and things on what is pure loss. Not only must we deduct the 
time spent, not in using life, but preserving it, but if this time is spent in 
tormenting ourselves it is worse than wasted, it is so much to the bad, and to 
reckon fairly a corresponding share must be deducted from what remains to 
us. A man who lives ten years for himself and others without the help of 
doctors lives more for himself and others than one who spends thirty years 
as their victim. I have tried both, so I think I have a better right than most to 
draw my own conclusions. 

For these reasons I decline to take any but a strong and healthy pupil, 
and these are my principles for keeping him in health. I will not stop to 
prove at length the value of manual labour and bodily exercise for 
strengthening the health and constitution; no one denies it. Nearly all the 


instances of long life are to be found among the men who have taken most 
exercise, who have endured fatigue and labour. [Footnote: I cannot help 
quoting the following passage from an English newspaper, as it throws 
much light on my opinions: “A certain Patrick O’Neil, born in 1647, has 
just married his seventh wife in 1760. In the seventeenth year of Charles II. 
he served in the dragoons and in other regiments up to 1740, when he took 
his discharge. He served in all the campaigns of William II. and 
Marlborough. This man has never drunk anything but small beer; he has 
always lived on vegetables, and has never eaten meat except on few 
occasions when he made a feast for his relations. He has always been 
accustomed to rise with the sun and go to bed at sunset unless prevented by 
his military duties. He is now in his 130th year; he is healthy, his hearing is 
good, and he walks with the help of a stick. In spite of his great age he is 
never idle, and every Sunday he goes to his parish church accompanied by 
his children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren.”| Neither will I enter 
into details as to the care I shall take for this alone. It will be clear that it 
forms such an essential part of my practice that it is enough to get hold of 
the idea without further explanation. 

When our life begins our needs begin too. The new-born infant must 
have a nurse. If his mother will do her duty, so much the better; her 
instructions will be given her in writing, but this advantage has its 
drawbacks, it removes the tutor from his charge. But it is to be hoped that 
the child’s own interests, and her respect for the person to whom she is 
about to confide so precious a treasure, will induce the mother to follow the 
master’s wishes, and whatever she does you may be sure she will do better 
than another. If we must have a strange nurse, make a good choice to begin 
with. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the rich to be cheated on all sides; what 
wonder they think ill of mankind! It is riches that corrupt men, and the rich 
are rightly the first to feel the defects of the only tool they know. Everything 
is ill-done for them, except what they do themselves, and they do next to 
nothing. When a nurse must be selected the choice is left to the doctor. 
What happens? The best nurse is the one who offers the highest bribe. I 
shall not consult the doctor about Emile’s nurse, I shall take care to choose 
her myself. I may not argue about it so elegantly as the surgeon, but I shall 
be more reliable, I shall be less deceived by my zeal than the doctor by his 
greed. 


There is no mystery about this choice; its rules are well known, but I 
think we ought probably to pay more attention to the age of the milk as well 
as its quality. The first milk is watery, it must be almost an aperient, to 
purge the remains of the meconium curdled in the bowels of the new-born 
child. Little by little the milk thickens and supplies more solid food as the 
child is able to digest it. It is surely not without cause that nature changes 
the milk in the female of every species according to the age of the offspring. 

Thus a new-born child requires a nurse who has recently become mother. 
There is, I know, a difficulty here, but as soon as we leave the path of nature 
there are difficulties in the way of all well-doing. The wrong course is the 
only right one under the circumstances, so we take it. 

The nurse must be healthy alike in disposition and in body. The violence 
of the passions as well as the humours may spoil her milk. Moreover, to 
consider the body only is to keep only half our aim in view. The milk may 
be good and the nurse bad; a good character is as necessary as a good 
constitution. If you choose a vicious person, I do not say her foster-child 
will acquire her vices, but he will suffer for them. Ought she not to bestow 
on him day by day, along with her milk, a care which calls for zeal, 
patience, gentleness, and cleanliness. If she is intemperate and greedy her 
milk will soon be spoilt; if she is careless and hasty what will become of a 
poor little wretch left to her mercy, and unable either to protect himself or to 
complain. The wicked are never good for anything. 

The choice is all the more important because her foster-child should have 
no other guardian, just as he should have no teacher but his tutor. This was 
the custom of the ancients, who talked less but acted more wisely than we. 
The nurse never left her foster-daughter; this is why the nurse is the 
confidante in most of their plays. A child who passes through many hands 
in turn, can never be well brought up. 

At every change he makes a secret comparison, which continually tends 
to lessen his respect for those who control him, and with it their authority 
over him. If once he thinks there are grown-up people with no more sense 
than children the authority of age is destroyed and his education is ruined. A 
child should know no betters but its father and mother, or failing them its 
foster-mother and its tutor, and even this is one too many, but this division 
is inevitable, and the best that can be done in the way of remedy is that the 
man and woman who control him shall be so well agreed with regard to him 
that they seem like one. 


The nurse must live rather more comfortably, she must have rather more 
substantial food, but her whole way of living must not be altered, for a 
sudden change, even a change for the better, is dangerous to health, and 
since her usual way of life has made her healthy and strong, why change it? 

Country women eat less meat and more vegetables than towns-women, 
and this vegetarian diet seems favourable rather than otherwise to 
themselves and their children. When they take nurslings from the upper 
classes they eat meat and broth with the idea that they will form better chyle 
and supply more milk. I do not hold with this at all, and experience is on my 
side, for we do not find children fed in this way less liable to colic and 
worms. 

That need not surprise us, for decaying animal matter swarms with 
worms, but this is not the case with vegetable matter. [Footnote: Women eat 
bread, vegetables, and dairy produce; female dogs and cats do the same; the 
she-wolves eat grass. This supplies vegetable juices to their milk. There are 
still those species which are unable to eat anything but flesh, if such there 
are, which I very much doubt.] Milk, although manufactured in the body of 
an animal, is a vegetable substance; this is shown by analysis; it readily 
turns acid, and far from showing traces of any volatile alkali like animal 
matter, it gives a neutral salt like plants. 

The milk of herbivorous creatures is sweeter and more wholesome than 
the milk of the carnivorous; formed of a substance similar to its own, it 
keeps its goodness and becomes less liable to putrifaction. If quantity is 
considered, it is well known that farinaceous foods produce more blood 
than meat, so they ought to yield more milk. If a child were not weaned too 
soon, and if it were fed on vegetarian food, and its foster-mother were a 
vegetarian, I do not think it would be troubled with worms. 

Milk derived from vegetable foods may perhaps be more liable to go 
sour, but I am far from considering sour milk an unwholesome food; whole 
nations have no other food and are none the worse, and all the array of 
absorbents seems to me mere humbug. There are constitutions which do not 
thrive on milk, others can take it without absorbents. People are afraid of 
the milk separating or curdling; that is absurd, for we know that milk 
always curdles in the stomach. This is how it becomes sufficiently solid to 
nourish children and young animals; if it did not curdle it would merely 
pass away without feeding them. [Footnote: Although the juices which 
nourish us are liquid, they must be extracted from solids. A hard-working 


man who ate nothing but soup would soon waste away. He would be far 
better fed on milk, just because it curdles.] In vain you dilute milk and use 
absorbents; whoever swallows milk digests cheese, this rule is without 
exception; rennet is made from a calf’s stomach. 

Instead of changing the nurse’s usual diet, I think it would be enough to 
give food in larger quantities and better of its kind. It is not the nature of the 
food that makes a vegetable diet indigestible, but the flavouring that makes 
it unwholesome. Reform your cookery, use neither butter nor oil for frying. 
Butter, salt, and milk should never be cooked. Let your vegetables be 
cooked in water and only seasoned when they come to table. The vegetable 
diet, far from disturbing the nurse, will give her a plentiful supply of milk. 
[Footnote: Those who wish to study a full account of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Pythagorean regime, may consult the works of Dr. 
Cocchi and his opponent Dr. Bianchi on this important subject.| If a 
vegetable diet is best for the child, how can meat food be best for his nurse? 
The things are contradictory. 

Fresh air affects children’s constitutions, particularly in early years. It 
enters every pore of a soft and tender skin, it has a powerful effect on their 
young bodies. Its effects can never be destroyed. So I should not agree with 
those who take a country woman from her village and shut her up in one 
room in a town and her nursling with her. I would rather send him to 
breathe the fresh air of the country than the foul air of the town. He will 
take his new mother’s position, will live in her cottage, where his tutor will 
follow him. The reader will bear in mind that this tutor is not a paid servant, 
but the father’s friend. But if this friend cannot be found, if this transfer is 
not easy, if none of my advice can be followed, you will say to me, “What 
shall I do instead?” I have told you already— “Do what you are doing;” no 
advice is needed there. 

Men are not made to be crowded together in ant-hills, but scattered over 
the earth to till it. The more they are massed together, the more corrupt they 
become. Disease and vice are the sure results of over-crowded cities. Of all 
creatures man is least fitted to live in herds. Huddled together like sheep, 
men would very soon die. Man’s breath is fatal to his fellows. This is 
literally as well as figuratively true. 

Men are devoured by our towns. In a few generations the race dies out or 
becomes degenerate; it needs renewal, and it is always renewed from the 
country. Send your children to renew themselves, so to speak, send them to 


regain in the open fields the strength lost in the foul air of our crowded 
cities. Women hurry home that their children may be born in the town; they 
ought to do just the opposite, especially those who mean to nurse their own 
children. They would lose less than they think, and in more natural 
surroundings the pleasures associated by nature with maternal duties would 
soon destroy the taste for other delights. 

The new-born infant is first bathed in warm water to which a little wine 
is usually added. I think the wine might be dispensed with. As nature does 
not produce fermented liquors, it is not likely that they are of much value to 
her creatures. 

In the same way it is unnecessary to take the precaution of heating the 
water; in fact among many races the new-born infants are bathed with no 
more ado in rivers or in the sea. Our children, made tender before birth by 
the softness of their parents, come into the world with a constitution already 
enfeebled, which cannot be at once exposed to all the trials required to 
restore it to health. Little by little they must be restored to their natural 
vigour. Begin then by following this custom, and leave it off gradually. 
Wash your children often, their dirty ways show the need of this. If they are 
only wiped their skin is injured; but as they grow stronger gradually reduce 
the heat of the water, till at last you bathe them winter and summer in cold, 
even in ice-cold water. To avoid risk this change must be slow, gradual, and 
imperceptible, so you may use the thermometer for exact measurements. 

This habit of the bath, once established, should never be broken off, it 
must be kept up all through life. I value it not only on grounds of 
cleanliness and present health, but also as a wholesome means of making 
the muscles supple, and accustoming them to bear without risk or effort 
extremes of heat and cold. As he gets older I would have the child trained to 
bathe occasionally in hot water of every bearable degree, and often in every 
degree of cold water. Now water being a denser fluid touches us at more 
points than air, so that, having learnt to bear all the variations of 
temperature in water, we shall scarcely feel this of the air. [Footnote: 
Children in towns are stifled by being kept indoors and too much wrapped 
up. Those who control them have still to learn that fresh air, far from doing 
them harm, will make them strong, while hot air will make them weak, will 
give rise to fevers, and will eventually kill them. ] 

When the child draws its first breath do not confine it in tight wrappings. 
No cap, no bandages, nor swaddling clothes. Loose and flowing flannel 


wrappers, which leave its limbs free and are not too heavy to check his 
movements, not too warm to prevent his feeling the air. [Footnote: I say 
“cradle” using the common word for want of a better, though I am 
convinced that it is never necessary and often harmful to rock children in 
the cradle.] Put him in a big cradle, well padded, where he can move easily 
and safely. As he begins to grow stronger, let him crawl about the room; let 
him develop and stretch his tiny limbs; you will see him gain strength from 
day to day. Compare him with a well swaddled child of the same age and 
you will be surprised at their different rates of progress. [Footnote: The 
ancient Peruvians wrapped their children in loose swaddling bands, leaving 
the arms quite free. Later they placed them unswaddled in a hole in the 
ground, lined with cloths, so that the lower part of the body was in the hole, 
and their arms were free and they could move the head and bend the body at 
will without falling or hurting themselves. When they began to walk they 
were enticed to come to the breast. The little negroes are often in a position 
much more difficult for sucking. They cling to the mother’s hip, and cling 
so tightly that the mother’s arm is often not needed to support them. They 
clasp the breast with their hand and continue sucking while their mother 
goes on with her ordinary work. These children begin to walk at two 
months, or rather to crawl. Later on they can run on all fours almost as well 
as on their feet. — Buffon. M. Buffon might also have quoted the example 
of England, where the senseless and barbarous swaddling clothes have 
become almost obsolete. Cf. La Longue Voyage de Siam, Le Beau Voyage 
de Canada, etc. | 

You must expect great opposition from the nurses, who find a half 
strangled baby needs much less watching. Besides his dirtyness is more 
perceptible in an open garment; he must be attended to more frequently. 
Indeed, custom is an unanswerable argument in some lands and among all 
classes of people. 

Do not argue with the nurses; give your orders, see them carried out, and 
spare no pains to make the attention you prescribe easy in practice. Why not 
take your share in it? With ordinary nurslings, where the body alone is 
thought of, nothing matters so long as the child lives and does not actually 
die, but with us, when education begins with life, the new-born child is 
already a disciple, not of his tutor, but of nature. The tutor merely studies 
under this master, and sees that his orders are not evaded. He watches over 
the infant, he observes it, he looks for the first feeble glimmering of 


intelligence, as the Moslem looks for the moment of the moon’s rising in 
her first quarter. 

We are born capable of learning, but knowing nothing, perceiving 
nothing. The mind, bound up within imperfect and half grown organs, 1s not 
even aware of its own existence. The movements and cries of the new-born 
child are purely reflex, without knowledge or will. 

Suppose a child born with the size and strength of manhood, entering 
upon life full grown like Pallas from the brain of Jupiter; such a child-man 
would be a perfect idiot, an automaton, a statue without motion and almost 
without feeling; he would see and hear nothing, he would recognise no one, 
he could not turn his eyes towards what he wanted to see; not only would he 
perceive no external object, he would not even be aware of sensation 
through the several sense-organs. His eye would not perceive colour, his ear 
sounds, his body would be unaware of contact with neighbouring bodies, he 
would not even know he had a body, what his hands handled would be in 
his brain alone; all his sensations would be united in one place, they would 
exist only in the common “sensorium,” he would have only one idea, that of 
self, to which he would refer all his sensations; and this idea, or rather this 
feeling, would be the only thing in which he excelled an ordinary child. 

This man, full grown at birth, would also be unable to stand on his feet, 
he would need a long time to learn how to keep his balance; perhaps he 
would not even be able to try to do it, and you would see the big strong 
body left in one place like a stone, or creeping and crawling like a young 
puppy. 

He would feel the discomfort of bodily needs without knowing what was 
the matter and without knowing how to provide for these needs. There is no 
immediate connection between the muscles of the stomach and those of the 
arms and legs to make him take a step towards food, or stretch a hand to 
seize it, even were he surrounded with it; and as his body would be full 
grown and his limbs well developed he would be without the perpetual 
restlessness and movement of childhood, so that he might die of hunger 
without stirring to seek food. However little you may have thought about 
the order and development of our knowledge, you cannot deny that such a 
one would be in the state of almost primitive ignorance and stupidity natural 
to man before he has learnt anything from experience or from his fellows. 

We know then, or we may know, the point of departure from which we 
each start towards the usual level of understanding; but who knows the 


other extreme? Each progresses more or less according to his genius, his 
taste, his needs, his talents, his zeal, and his opportunities for using them. 
No philosopher, so far as I know, has dared to say to man, “Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further.” We know not what nature allows us to be, none of 
us has measured the possible difference between man and man. Is there a 
mind so dead that this thought has never kindled it, that has never said in his 
pride, “How much have I already done, how much more may I achieve? 
Why should I lag behind my fellows?” 

As I said before, man’s education begins at birth; before he can speak or 
understand he is learning. Experience precedes instruction; when he 
recognises his nurse he has learnt much. The knowledge of the most 
ignorant man would surprise us if we had followed his course from birth to 
the present time. If all human knowledge were divided into two parts, one 
common to all, the other peculiar to the learned, the latter would seem very 
small compared with the former. But we scarcely heed this general 
experience, because it is acquired before the age of reason. Moreover, 
knowledge only attracts attention by its rarity, as in algebraic equations 
common factors count for nothing. Even animals learn much. They have 
senses and must learn to use them; they have needs, they must learn to 
satisfy them; they must learn to eat, walk, or fly. Quadrupeds which can 
stand on their feet from the first cannot walk for all that; from their first 
attempts it is clear that they lack confidence. Canaries who escape from 
their cage are unable to fly, having never used their wings. Living and 
feeling creatures are always learning. If plants could walk they would need 
senses and knowledge, else their species would die out. The child’s first 
mental experiences are purely affective, he is only aware of pleasure and 
pain; it takes him a long time to acquire the definite sensations which show 
him things outside himself, but before these things present and withdraw 
themselves, so to speak, from his sight, taking size and shape for him, the 
recurrence of emotional experiences is beginning to subject the child to the 
rule of habit. You see his eyes constantly follow the light, and if the light 
comes from the side the eyes turn towards it, so that one must be careful to 
turn his head towards the light lest he should squint. He must also be 
accustomed from the first to the dark, or he will cry if he misses the light. 
Food and sleep, too, exactly measured, become necessary at regular 
intervals, and soon desire is no longer the effect of need, but of habit, or 


rather habit adds a fresh need to those of nature. You must be on your guard 
against this. 

The only habit the child should be allowed to contract is that of having 
no habits; let him be carried on either arm, let him be accustomed to offer 
either hand, to use one or other indifferently; let him not want to eat, sleep, 
or do anything at fixed hours, nor be unable to be left alone by day or night. 
Prepare the way for his control of his liberty and the use of his strength by 
leaving his body its natural habit, by making him capable of lasting self- 
control, of doing all that he wills when his will is formed. 

As soon as the child begins to take notice, what is shown him must be 
carefully chosen. The natural man is interested in all new things. He feels so 
feeble that he fears the unknown: the habit of seeing fresh things without ill 
effects destroys this fear. Children brought up in clean houses where there 
are no spiders are afraid of spiders, and this fear often lasts through life. I 
never saw peasants, man, woman, or child, afraid of spiders. 

Since the mere choice of things shown him may make the child timid or 
brave, why should not his education begin before he can speak or 
understand? I would have him accustomed to see fresh things, ugly, 
repulsive, and strange beasts, but little by little, and far off till he is used to 
them, and till having seen others handle them he handles them himself. If in 
childhood he sees toads, snakes, and crayfish, he will not be afraid of any 
animal when he is grown up. Those who are continually seeing terrible 
things think nothing of them. 

All children are afraid of masks. I begin by showing Emile a mask with a 
pleasant face, then some one puts this mask before his face; I begin to 
laugh, they all laugh too, and the child with them. By degrees I accustom 
him to less pleasing masks, and at last hideous ones. If I have arranged my 
stages skilfully, far from being afraid of the last mask, he will laugh at it as 
he did at the first. After that I am not afraid of people frightening him with 
masks. 

When Hector bids farewell to Andromache, the young Astyanax, startled 
by the nodding plumes on the helmet, does not know his father; he flings 
himself weeping upon his nurse’s bosom and wins from his mother a smile 
mingled with tears. What must be done to stay this terror? Just what Hector 
did; put the helmet on the ground and caress the child. In a calmer moment 
one would do more; one would go up to the helmet, play with the plumes, 
let the child feel them; at last the nurse would take the helmet and place it 


laughingly on her own head, if indeed a woman’s hand dare touch the 
armour of Hector. 

If Emile must get used to the sound of a gun, I first fire a pistol with a 
small charge. He is delighted with this sudden flash, this sort of lightning; I 
repeat the process with more powder; gradually I add a small charge 
without a wad, then a larger; in the end I accustom him to the sound of a 
gun, to fireworks, cannon, and the most terrible explosions. 

I have observed that children are rarely afraid of thunder unless the peals 
are really terrible and actually hurt the ear, otherwise this fear only comes to 
them when they know that thunder sometimes hurts or kills. When reason 
begins to cause fear, let use reassure them. By slow and careful stages man 
and child learn to fear nothing. 

In the dawn of life, when memory and imagination have not begun to 
function, the child only attends to what affects its senses. His sense 
experiences are the raw material of thought; they should, therefore, be 
presented to him in fitting order, so that memory may at a future time 
present them in the same order to his understanding; but as he only attends 
to his sensations it is enough, at first, to show him clearly the connection 
between these sensations and the things which cause them. He wants to 
touch and handle everything; do not check these movements which teach 
him invaluable lessons. Thus he learns to perceive the heat, cold, hardness, 
softness, weight, or lightness of bodies, to judge their size and shape and all 
their physical properties, by looking, feeling, [Footnote: Of all the senses 
that of smell is the latest to develop in children up to two or three years of 
age they appear to be insensible of pleasant or unpleasant odours; in this 
respect they are as indifferent or rather as insensible as many animals.] 
listening, and, above all, by comparing sight and touch, by judging with the 
eye what sensation they would cause to his hand. 

It is only by movement that we learn the difference between self and not 
self; it is only by our own movements that we gain the idea of space. The 
child has not this idea, so he stretches out his hand to seize the object within 
his reach or that which is a hundred paces from him. You take this as a sign 
of tyranny, an attempt to bid the thing draw near, or to bid you bring it. 
Nothing of the kind, it is merely that the object first seen in his brain, then 
before his eyes, now seems close to his arms, and he has no idea of space 
beyond his reach. Be careful, therefore, to take him about, to move him 


from place to place, and to let him perceive the change in his surroundings, 
so as to teach him to judge of distances. 

When he begins to perceive distances then you must change your plan, 
and only carry him when you please, not when he pleases; for as soon as he 
is no longer deceived by his senses, there is another motive for his effort. 
This change is remarkable and calls for explanation. 

The discomfort caused by real needs is shown by signs, when the help of 
others is required. Hence the cries of children; they often cry; it must be so. 
Since they are only conscious of feelings, when those feelings are pleasant 
they enjoy them in silence; when they are painful they say so in their own 
way and demand relief. Now when they are awake they can scarcely be in a 
state of indifference, either they are asleep or else they are feeling 
something. 

All our languages are the result of art. It has long been a subject of 
inquiry whether there ever was a natural language common to all; no doubt 
there is, and it is the language of children before they begin to speak. This 
language is inarticulate, but it has tone, stress, and meaning. The use of our 
own language has led us to neglect it so far as to forget it altogether. Let us 
study children and we shall soon learn it afresh from them. Nurses can teach 
us this language; they understand all their nurslings say to them, they 
answer them, and keep up long conversations with them; and though they 
use words, these words are quite useless. It is not the hearing of the word, 
but its accompanying intonation that is understood. 

To the language of intonation is added the no less forcible language of 
gesture. The child uses, not its weak hands, but its face. The amount of 
expression in these undeveloped faces is extraordinary; their features 
change from one moment to another with incredible speed. You see smiles, 
desires, terror, come and go like lightning; every time the face seems 
different. The muscles of the face are undoubtedly more mobile than our 
own. On the other hand the eyes are almost expressionless. Such must be 
the sort of signs they use at an age when their only needs are those of the 
body. Grimaces are the sign of sensation, the glance expresses sentiment. 

As man’s first state is one of want and weakness, his first sounds are 
cries and tears. The child feels his needs and cannot satisfy them, he begs 
for help by his cries. Is he hungry or thirsty? there are tears; is he too cold 
or too hot? more tears; he needs movement and is kept quiet, more tears; he 
wants to sleep and is disturbed, he weeps. The less comfortable he is, the 


more he demands change. He has only one language because he has, so to 
say, only one kind of discomfort. In the imperfect state of his sense organs 
he does not distinguish their several impressions; all ills produce one 
feeling of sorrow. 

These tears, which you think so little worthy of your attention, give rise 
to the first relation between man and his environment; here is forged the 
first link in the long chain of social order. 

When the child cries he is uneasy, he feels some need which he cannot 
satisfy; you watch him, seek this need, find it, and satisfy it. If you can 
neither find it nor satisfy it, the tears continue and become tiresome. The 
child is petted to quiet him, he is rocked or sung to sleep; if he is obstinate, 
the nurse becomes impatient and threatens him; cruel nurses sometimes 
strike him. What strange lessons for him at his first entrance into life! 

I shall never forget seeing one of these troublesome crying children thus 
beaten by his nurse. He was silent at once. I thought he was frightened, and 
said to myself, “This will be a servile being from whom nothing can be got 
but by harshness.” I was wrong, the poor wretch was choking with rage, he 
could not breathe, he was black in the face. A moment later there were 
bitter cries, every sign of the anger, rage, and despair of this age was in his 
tones. I thought he would die. Had I doubted the innate sense of justice and 
injustice in man’s heart, this one instance would have convinced me. I am 
sure that a drop of boiling liquid falling by chance on that child’s hand 
would have hurt him less than that blow, slight in itself, but clearly given 
with the intention of hurting him. 

This tendency to anger, vexation, and rage needs great care. Boerhaave 
thinks that most of the diseases of children are of the nature of convulsions, 
because the head being larger in proportion and the nervous system more 
extensive than in adults, they are more liable to nervous irritation. Take the 
greatest care to remove from them any servants who tease, annoy, or vex 
them. They are a hundredfold more dangerous and more fatal than fresh air 
and changing seasons. When children only experience resistance in things 
and never in the will of man, they do not become rebellious or passionate, 
and their health is better. This is one reason why the children of the poor, 
who are freer and more independent, are generally less frail and weakly, 
more vigorous than those who are supposed to be better brought up by 
being constantly thwarted; but you must always remember that it is one 
thing to refrain from thwarting them, but quite another to obey them. The 


child’s first tears are prayers, beware lest they become commands; he 
begins by asking for aid, he ends by demanding service. Thus from his own 
weakness, the source of his first consciousness of dependence, springs the 
later idea of rule and tyranny; but as this idea is aroused rather by his needs 
than by our services, we begin to see moral results whose causes are not in 
nature; thus we see how important it is, even at the earliest age, to discern 
the secret meaning of the gesture or cry. 

When the child tries to seize something without speaking, he thinks he 
can reach the object, for he does not rightly judge its distance; when he 
cries and stretches out his hands he no longer misjudges the distance, he 
bids the object approach, or orders you to bring it to him. In the first case 
bring it to him slowly; in the second do not even seem to hear his cries. The 
more he cries the less you should heed him. He must learn in good time not 
to give commands to men, for he is not their master, nor to things, for they 
cannot hear him. Thus when the child wants something you mean to give 
him, it is better to carry him to it rather than to bring the thing to him. From 
this he will draw a conclusion suited to his age, and there is no other way of 
suggesting it to him. 

The Abbe Saint-Pierre calls men big children; one might also call 
children little men. These statements are true, but they require explanation. 
But when Hobbes calls the wicked a strong child, his statement is 
contradicted by facts. All wickedness comes from weakness. The child is 
only naughty because he is weak; make him strong and he will be good; if 
we could do everything we should never do wrong. Of all the attributes of 
the Almighty, goodness is that which it would be hardest to dissociate from 
our conception of Him. All nations who have acknowledged a good and an 
evil power, have always regarded the evil as inferior to the good; otherwise 
their opinion would have been absurd. Compare this with the creed of the 
Savoyard clergyman later on in this book. 

Reason alone teaches us to know good and evil. Therefore conscience, 
which makes us love the one and hate the other, though it is independent of 
reason, cannot develop without it. Before the age of reason we do good or 
ill without knowing it, and there is no morality in our actions, although 
there is sometimes in our feeling with regard to other people’s actions in 
relation to ourselves. A child wants to overturn everything he sees. He 
breaks and smashes everything he can reach; he seizes a bird as he seizes a 
stone, and strangles it without knowing what he is about. 


Why so? In the first place philosophy will account for this by inbred sin, 
man’s pride, love of power, selfishness, spite; perhaps it will say in addition 
to this that the child’s consciousness of his own weakness makes him eager 
to use his strength, to convince himself of it. But watch that broken down 
old man reduced in the downward course of life to the weakness of a child; 
not only is he quiet and peaceful, he would have all about him quiet and 
peaceful too; the least change disturbs and troubles him, he would like to 
see universal calm. How is it possible that similar feebleness and similar 
passions should produce such different effects in age and in infancy, if the 
original cause were not different? And where can we find this difference in 
cause except in the bodily condition of the two. The active principle, 
common to both, is growing in one case and declining in the other; it is 
being formed in the one and destroyed in the other; one is moving towards 
life, the other towards death. The failing activity of the old man is centred in 
his heart, the child’s overflowing activity spreads abroad. He feels, if we 
may say so, strong enough to give life to all about him. To make or to 
destroy, it is all one to him; change is what he seeks, and all change 
involves action. If he seems to enjoy destructive activity it is only that it 
takes time to make things and very little time to break them, so that the 
work of destruction accords better with his eagerness. 

While the Author of nature has given children this activity, He takes care 
that it shall do little harm by giving them small power to use it. But as soon 
as they can think of people as tools to be used, they use them to carry out 
their wishes and to supplement their own weakness. This is how they 
become tiresome, masterful, imperious, naughty, and unmanageable; a 
development which does not spring from a natural love of power, but one 
which has been taught them, for it does not need much experience to realise 
how pleasant it is to set others to work and to move the world by a word. 

As the child grows it gains strength and becomes less restless and 
unquiet and more independent. Soul and body become better balanced and 
nature no longer asks for more movement than is required for self- 
preservation. But the love of power does not die with the need that aroused 
it; power arouses and flatters self-love, and habit strengthens it; thus caprice 
follows upon need, and the first seeds of prejudice and obstinacy are sown. 

FIRST MAXIM. — Far from being too strong, children are not strong 
enough for all the claims of nature. Give them full use of such strength as 
they have; they will not abuse it. 


SECOND MAXIM. — Help them and supply the experience and 
strength they lack whenever the need is of the body. 

THIRD MAXIM. — In the help you give them confine yourself to what 
is really needful, without granting anything to caprice or unreason; for they 
will not be tormented by caprice if you do not call it into existence, seeing it 
is no part of nature. 

FOURTH MAXIM — Study carefully their speech and gestures, so that 
at an age when they are incapable of deceit you may discriminate between 
those desires which come from nature and those which spring from 
perversity. 

The spirit of these rules is to give children more real liberty and less 
power, to let them do more for themselves and demand less of others; so 
that by teaching them from the first to confine their wishes within the limits 
of their powers they will scarcely feel the want of whatever is not in their 
power. 

This is another very important reason for leaving children’s limbs and 
bodies perfectly free, only taking care that they do not fall, and keeping 
anything that might hurt them out of their way. 

The child whose body and arms are free will certainly cry much less than 
a child tied up in swaddling clothes. He who knows only bodily needs, only 
cries when in pain; and this is a great advantage, for then we know exactly 
when he needs help, and if possible we should not delay our help for an 
instant. But if you cannot relieve his pain, stay where you are and do not 
flatter him by way of soothing him; your caresses will not cure his colic, but 
he will remember what he must do to win them; and if he once finds out 
how to gain your attention at will, he is your master; the whole education is 
spoilt. 

Their movements being less constrained, children will cry less; less 
wearied with their tears, people will not take so much trouble to check 
them. With fewer threats and promises, they will be less timid and less 
obstinate, and will remain more nearly in their natural state. Ruptures are 
produced less by letting children cry than by the means taken to stop them, 
and my evidence for this is the fact that the most neglected children are less 
liable to them than others. I am very far from wishing that they should be 
neglected; on the contrary, it is of the utmost importance that their wants 
should be anticipated, so that they need not proclaim their wants by crying. 
But neither would I have unwise care bestowed on them. Why should they 


think it wrong to cry when they find they can get so much by it? When they 
have learned the value of their silence they take good care not to waste it. In 
the end they will so exaggerate its importance that no one will be able to 
pay its price; then worn out with crying they become exhausted, and are at 
length silent. 

Prolonged crying on the part of a child neither swaddled nor out of 
health, a child who lacks nothing, is merely the result of habit or obstinacy. 
Such tears are no longer the work of nature, but the work of the child’s 
nurse, who could not resist its importunity and so has increased it, without 
considering that while she quiets the child to-day she is teaching him to cry 
louder to-morrow. 

Moreover, when caprice or obstinacy is the cause of their tears, there is a 
sure way of stopping them by distracting their attention by some pleasant or 
conspicuous object which makes them forget that they want to cry. Most 
nurses excel in this art, and rightly used it is very useful; but it is of the 
utmost importance that the child should not perceive that you mean to 
distract his attention, and that he should be amused without suspecting you 
are thinking about him; now this is what most nurses cannot do. 

Most children are weaned too soon. The time to wean them is when they 
cut their teeth. This generally causes pain and suffering. At this time the 
child instinctively carries everything he gets hold of to his mouth to chew it. 
To help forward this process he is given as a plaything some hard object 
such as ivory or a wolf’s tooth. I think this is a mistake. Hard bodies applied 
to the gums do not soften them; far from it, they make the process of cutting 
the teeth more difficult and painful. Let us always take instinct as our guide; 
we never see puppies practising their budding teeth on pebbles, iron, or 
bones, but on wood, leather, rags, soft materials which yield to their jaws, 
and on which the tooth leaves its mark. 

We can do nothing simply, not even for our children. Toys of silver, gold, 
coral, cut crystal, rattles of every price and kind; what vain and useless 
appliances. Away with them all! Let us have no corals or rattles; a small 
branch of a tree with its leaves and fruit, a stick of liquorice which he may 
suck and chew, will amuse him as well as these splendid trifles, and they 
will have this advantage at least, he will not be brought up to luxury from 
his birth. 

It is admitted that pap is not a very wholesome food. Boiled milk and 
uncooked flour cause gravel and do not suit the stomach. In pap the flour is 


less thoroughly cooked than in bread and it has not fermented. I think bread 
and milk or rice-cream are better. If you will have pap, the flour should be 
lightly cooked beforehand. In my own country they make a very pleasant 
and wholesome soup from flour thus heated. Meat-broth or soup is not a 
very suitable food and should be used as little as possible. The child must 
first get used to chewing his food; this is the right way to bring the teeth 
through, and when the child begins to swallow, the saliva mixed with the 
food helps digestion. 

I would have them first chew dried fruit or crusts. I should give them as 
playthings little bits of dry bread or biscuits, like the Piedmont bread, 
known in the country as “grisses.” By dint of softening this bread in the 
mouth some of it is eventually swallowed the teeth come through of 
themselves, and the child is weaned almost imperceptibly. Peasants have 
usually very good digestions, and they are weaned with no more ado. 

From the very first children hear spoken language; we speak to them 
before they can understand or even imitate spoken sounds. The vocal organs 
are still stiff, and only gradually lend themselves to the reproduction of the 
sounds heard; it is even doubtful whether these sounds are heard distinctly 
as we hear them. The nurse may amuse the child with songs and with very 
merry and varied intonation, but I object to her bewildering the child with a 
multitude of vain words of which it understands nothing but her tone of 
voice. I would have the first words he hears few in number, distinctly and 
often repeated, while the words themselves should be related to things 
which can first be shown to the child. That fatal facility in the use of words 
we do not understand begins earlier than we think. In the schoolroom the 
scholar listens to the verbiage of his master as he listened in the cradle to 
the babble of his nurse. I think it would be a very useful education to leave 
him in ignorance of both. 

All sorts of ideas crowd in upon us when we try to consider the 
development of speech and the child’s first words. Whatever we do they all 
learn to talk in the same way, and all philosophical speculations are utterly 
useless. 

To begin with, they have, so to say, a grammar of their own, whose rules 
and syntax are more general than our own; if you attend carefully you will 
be surprised to find how exactly they follow certain analogies, very much 
mistaken if you like, but very regular; these forms are only objectionable 
because of their harshness or because they are not recognised by custom. I 


have just heard a child severely scolded by his father for saying, “Mon pere, 
irai-je-t-y?” Now we see that this child was following the analogy more 
closely than our grammarians, for as they say to him, “Vas-y,” why should 
he not say, “Irai-je-t-y?” Notice too the skilful way in which he avoids the 
hiatus in irai-je-y or y-irai-je? Is it the poor child’s fault that we have so 
unskilfully deprived the phrase of this determinative adverb “y,” because 
we did not know what to do with it? It is an intolerable piece of pedantry 
and most superfluous attention to detail to make a point of correcting all 
children’s little sins against the customary expression, for they always cure 
themselves with time. Always speak correctly before them, let them never 
be so happy with any one as with you, and be sure that their speech will be 
imperceptibly modelled upon yours without any correction on your part. 

But a much greater evil, and one far less easy to guard against, is that 
they are urged to speak too much, as if people were afraid they would not 
learn to talk of themselves. This indiscreet zeal produces an effect directly 
opposite to what is meant. They speak later and more confusedly; the 
extreme attention paid to everything they say makes it unnecessary for them 
to speak distinctly, and as they will scarcely open their mouths, many of 
them contract a vicious pronunciation and a confused speech, which last all 
their life and make them almost unintelligible. 

I have lived much among peasants, and I never knew one of them lisp, 
man or woman, boy or girl. Why is this? Are their speech organs differently 
made from our own? No, but they are differently used. There is a hillock 
facing my window on which the children of the place assemble for their 
games. Although they are far enough away, I can distinguish perfectly what 
they say, and often get good notes for this book. Every day my ear deceives 
me as to their age. I hear the voices of children of ten; I look and see the 
height and features of children of three or four. This experience is not 
confined to me; the townspeople who come to see me, and whom I consult 
on this point, all fall into the same mistake. 

This results from the fact that, up to five or six, children in town, brought 
up in a room and under the care of a nursery governess, do not need to 
speak above a whisper to make themselves heard. As soon as their lips 
move people take pains to make out what they mean; they are taught words 
which they repeat inaccurately, and by paying great attention to them the 
people who are always with them rather guess what they meant to say than 
what they said. 


It is quite a different matter in the country. A peasant woman is not 
always with her child; he is obliged to learn to say very clearly and loudly 
what he wants, if he is to make himself understood. Children scattered 
about the fields at a distance from their fathers, mothers and other children, 
gain practice in making themselves heard at a distance, and in adapting the 
loudness of the voice to the distance which separates them from those to 
whom they want to speak. This is the real way to learn pronunciation, not 
by stammering out a few vowels into the ear of an attentive governess. So 
when you question a peasant child, he may be too shy to answer, but what 
he says he says distinctly, while the nurse must serve as interpreter for the 
town child; without her one can understand nothing of what he is muttering 
between his teeth. [Footnote: There are exceptions to this; and often those 
children who at first are most difficult to hear, become the noisiest when 
they begin to raise their voices. But if I were to enter into all these details I 
should never make an end; every sensible reader ought to see that defect 
and excess, caused by the same abuse, are both corrected by my method. I 
regard the two maxims as inseparable — always enough — never too much. 
When the first is well established, the latter necessarily follows on it. ] 

As they grow older, the boys are supposed to be cured of this fault at 
college, the girls in the convent schools; and indeed both usually speak 
more clearly than children brought up entirely at home. But they are 
prevented from acquiring as clear a pronunciation as the peasants in this 
way — they are required to learn all sorts of things by heart, and to repeat 
aloud what they have learnt; for when they are studying they get into the 
way of gabbling and pronouncing carelessly and ill; it is still worse when 
they repeat their lessons; they cannot find the right words, they drag out 
their syllables. This is only possible when the memory hesitates, the tongue 
does not stammer of itself. Thus they acquire or continue habits of bad 
pronunciation. Later on you will see that Emile does not acquire such habits 
or at least not from this cause. 

I grant you uneducated people and villagers often fall into the opposite 
extreme. They almost always speak too loud; their pronunciation is too 
exact, and leads to rough and coarse articulation; their accent is too 
pronounced, they choose their expressions badly, etc. 

But, to begin with, this extreme strikes me as much less dangerous than 
the other, for the first law of speech is to make oneself understood, and the 
chief fault is to fail to be understood. To pride ourselves on having no 


accent is to pride ourselves on ridding our phrases of strength and elegance. 
Emphasis is the soul of speech, it gives it its feeling and truth. Emphasis 
deceives less than words; perhaps that is why well-educated people are so 
afraid of it. From the custom of saying everything in the same tone has 
arisen that of poking fun at people without their knowing it. When emphasis 
is proscribed, its place is taken by all sorts of ridiculous, affected, and 
ephemeral pronunciations, such as one observes especially among the 
young people about court. It is this affectation of speech and manner which 
makes Frenchmen disagreeable and repulsive to other nations on first 
acquaintance. Emphasis is found, not in their speech, but in their bearing. 
That is not the way to make themselves attractive. 

All these little faults of speech, which you are so afraid the children will 
acquire, are mere trifles; they may be prevented or corrected with the 
greatest ease, but the faults which are taught them when you make them 
speak in a low, indistinct, and timid voice, when you are always criticising 
their tone and finding fault with their words, are never cured. A man who 
has only learnt to speak in society of fine ladies could not make himself 
heard at the head of his troops, and would make little impression on the 
rabble in a riot. First teach the child to speak to men; he will be able to 
speak to the women when required. 

Brought up in all the rustic simplicity of the country, your children will 
gain a more sonorous voice; they will not acquire the hesitating stammer of 
town children, neither will they acquire the expressions nor the tone of the 
villagers, or if they do they will easily lose them; their master being with 
them from their earliest years, and more and more in their society the older 
they grow, will be able to prevent or efface by speaking correctly himself 
the impression of the peasants’ talk. Emile will speak the purest French I 
know, but he will speak it more distinctly and with a better articulation than 
myself. 

The child who is trying to speak should hear nothing but words he can 
understand, nor should he say words he cannot articulate; his efforts lead 
him to repeat the same syllable as if he were practising its clear 
pronunciation. When he begins to stammer, do not try to understand him. 
To expect to be always listened to is a form of tyranny which is not good for 
the child. See carefully to his real needs, and let him try to make you 
understand the rest. Still less should you hurry him into speech; he will 
learn to talk when he feels the want of it. 


It has indeed been remarked that those who begin to speak very late 
never speak so distinctly as others; but it is not because they talked late that 
they are hesitating; on the contrary, they began to talk late because they 
hesitate; if not, why did they begin to talk so late? Have they less need of 
speech, have they been less urged to it? On the contrary, the anxiety aroused 
with the first suspicion of this backwardness leads people to tease them 
much more to begin to talk than those who articulated earlier; and this 
mistaken zeal may do much to make their speech confused, when with less 
haste they might have had time to bring it to greater perfection. 

Children who are forced to speak too soon have no time to learn either to 
pronounce correctly or to understand what they are made to say; while left 
to themselves they first practise the easiest syllables, and then, adding to 
them little by little some meaning which their gestures explain, they teach 
you their own words before they learn yours. By this means they do not 
acquire your words till they have understood them. Being in no hurry to use 
them, they begin by carefully observing the sense in which you use them, 
and when they are sure of them they adopt them. 

The worst evil resulting from the precocious use of speech by young 
children is that we not only fail to understand the first words they use, we 
misunderstand them without knowing it; so that while they seem to answer 
us correctly, they fail to understand us and we them. This is the most 
frequent cause of our surprise at children’s sayings; we attribute to them 
ideas which they did not attach to their words. This lack of attention on our 
part to the real meaning which words have for children seems to me the 
cause of their earliest misconceptions; and these misconceptions, even when 
corrected, colour their whole course of thought for the rest of their life. I 
shall have several opportunities of illustrating these by examples later on. 

Let the child’s vocabulary, therefore, be limited; it is very undesirable 
that he should have more words than ideas, that he should be able to say 
more than he thinks. One of the reasons why peasants are generally 
shrewder than townsfolk is, I think, that their vocabulary is smaller. They 
have few ideas, but those few are thoroughly grasped. 

The infant is progressing in several ways at once; he is learning to talk, 
eat, and walk about the same time. This 1s really the first phase of his life. 
Up till now, he was little more than he was before birth; he had neither 
feeling nor thought, he was barely capable of sensation; he was unconscious 
of his own existence. 


“Vivit, et est vitae nescius ipse suae.” — Ovid. 


BOOK II 


We have now reached the second phase of life; infancy, strictly so-called, is 
over; for the words infans and puer are not synonymous. The latter includes 
the former, which means literally “one who cannot speak;” thus Valerius 
speaks of puerum infantem. But I shall continue to use the word child 
(French enfant) according to the custom of our language till an age for 
which there is another term. 

When children begin to talk they cry less. This progress is quite natural; 
one language supplants another. As soon as they can say “It hurts me,” why 
should they cry, unless the pain is too sharp for words? If they still cry, 
those about them are to blame. When once Emile has said, “It hurts me,” it 
will take a very sharp pain to make him cry. 

If the child is delicate and sensitive, if by nature he begins to cry for 
nothing, I let him cry in vain and soon check his tears at their source. So 
long as he cries I will not go near him; I come at once when he leaves off 
crying. He will soon be quiet when he wants to call me, or rather he will 
utter a single cry. Children learn the meaning of signs by their effects; they 
have no other meaning for them. However much a child hurts himself when 
he is alone, he rarely cries, unless he expects to be heard. 

Should he fall or bump his head, or make his nose bleed, or cut his 
fingers, I shall show no alarm, nor shall I make any fuss over him; I shall 
take no notice, at any rate at first. The harm is done; he must bear it; all my 
zeal could only frighten him more and make him more nervous. Indeed it is 
not the blow but the fear of it which distresses us when we are hurt. I shall 
spare him this suffering at least, for he will certainly regard the injury as he 
sees me regard it; if he finds that I hasten anxiously to him, if I pity him or 
comfort him, he will think he is badly hurt. If he finds I take no notice, he 
will soon recover himself, and will think the wound is healed when it ceases 
to hurt. This is the time for his first lesson in courage, and by bearing slight 
ills without fear we gradually learn to bear greater. 

I shall not take pains to prevent Emile hurting himself; far from it, I 
should be vexed if he never hurt himself, if he grew up unacquainted with 
pain. To bear pain is his first and most useful lesson. It seems as if children 
were small and weak on purpose to teach them these valuable lessons 
without danger. The child has such a little way to fall he will not break his 


leg; if he knocks himself with a stick he will not break his arm; if he seizes 
a sharp knife he will not grasp it tight enough to make a deep wound. So far 
as I know, no child, left to himself, has ever been known to kill or maim 
itself, or even to do itself any serious harm, unless it has been foolishly left 
on a high place, or alone near the fire, or within reach of dangerous 
weapons. What is there to be said for all the paraphernalia with which the 
child is surrounded to shield him on every side so that he grows up at the 
mercy of pain, with neither courage nor experience, so that he thinks he is 
killed by a pin-prick and faints at the sight of blood? 

With our foolish and pedantic methods we are always preventing 
children from learning what they could learn much better by themselves, 
while we neglect what we alone can teach them. Can anything be sillier 
than the pains taken to teach them to walk, as if there were any one who 
was unable to walk when he grows up through his nurse’s neglect? How 
many we see walking badly all their life because they were ill taught? 

Emile shall have no head-pads, no go-carts, no leading-strings; or at least 
as soon as he can put one foot before another he shall only be supported 
along pavements, and he shall be taken quickly across them. [Footnote: 
There is nothing so absurd and hesitating as the gait of those who have been 
kept too long in leading-strings when they were little. This is one of the 
observations which are considered trivial because they are true.] Instead of 
keeping him mewed up in a stuffy room, take him out into a meadow every 
day; let him run about, let him struggle and fall again and again, the oftener 
the better; he will learn all the sooner to pick himself up. The delights of 
liberty will make up for many bruises. My pupil will hurt himself oftener 
than yours, but he will always be merry; your pupils may receive fewer 
injuries, but they are always thwarted, constrained, and sad. I doubt whether 
they are any better off. 

As their strength increases, children have also less need for tears. They 
can do more for themselves, they need the help of others less frequently. 
With strength comes the sense to use it. It is with this second phase that the 
real personal life has its beginning; it is then that the child becomes 
conscious of himself. During every moment of his life memory calls up the 
feeling of self; he becomes really one person, always the same, and 
therefore capable of joy or sorrow. Hence we must begin to consider him as 
a moral being. 


Although we know approximately the limits of human life and our 
chances of attaining those limits, nothing is more uncertain than the length 
of the life of any one of us. Very few reach old age. The chief risks occur at 
the beginning of life; the shorter our past life, the less we must hope to live. 
Of all the children who are born scarcely one half reach adolescence, and it 
is very likely your pupil will not live to be a man. 

What is to be thought, therefore, of that cruel education which sacrifices 
the present to an uncertain future, that burdens a child with all sorts of 
restrictions and begins by making him miserable, in order to prepare him 
for some far-off happiness which he may never enjoy? Even if I considered 
that education wise in its aims, how could I view without indignation those 
poor wretches subjected to an intolerable slavery and condemned like 
galley-slaves to endless toil, with no certainty that they will gain anything 
by it? The age of harmless mirth is spent in tears, punishments, threats, and 
slavery. You torment the poor thing for his good; you fail to see that you are 
calling Death to snatch him from these gloomy surroundings. Who can say 
how many children fall victims to the excessive care of their fathers and 
mothers? They are happy to escape from this cruelty; this is all that they 
gain from the ills they are forced to endure: they die without regretting, 
having known nothing of life but its sorrows. 

Men, be kind to your fellow-men; this is your first duty, kind to every 
age and station, kind to all that is not foreign to humanity. What wisdom 
can you find that is greater than kindness? Love childhood, indulge its 
sports, its pleasures, its delightful instincts. Who has not sometimes 
regretted that age when laughter was ever on the lips, and when the heart 
was ever at peace? Why rob these innocents of the joys which pass so 
quickly, of that precious gift which they cannot abuse? Why fill with 
bitterness the fleeting days of early childhood, days which will no more 
return for them than for you? Fathers, can you tell when death will call your 
children to him? Do not lay up sorrow for yourselves by robbing them of 
the short span which nature has allotted to them. As soon as they are aware 
of the joy of life, let them rejoice in it, go that whenever God calls them 
they may not die without having tasted the joy of life. 

How people will cry out against me! I hear from afar the shouts of that 
false wisdom which is ever dragging us onwards, counting the present as 
nothing, and pursuing without a pause a future which flies as we pursue, 


that false wisdom which removes us from our place and never brings us to 
any other. 

Now is the time, you say, to correct his evil tendencies; we must increase 
suffering in childhood, when it is less keenly felt, to lessen it in manhood. 
But how do you know that you can carry out all these fine schemes; how do 
you know that all this fine teaching with which you overwhelm the feeble 
mind of the child will not do him more harm than good in the future? How 
do you know that you can spare him anything by the vexations you heap 
upon him now? Why inflict on him more ills than befit his present condition 
unless you are quite sure that these present ills will save him future ill? And 
what proof can you give me that those evil tendencies you profess to cure 
are not the result of your foolish precautions rather than of nature? What a 
poor sort of foresight, to make a child wretched in the present with the more 
or less doubtful hope of making him happy at some future day. If such 
blundering thinkers fail to distinguish between liberty and licence, between 
a merry child and a spoilt darling, let them learn to discriminate. 

Let us not forget what befits our present state in the pursuit of vain 
fancies. Mankind has its place in the sequence of things; childhood has its 
place in the sequence of human life; the man must be treated as a man and 
the child as a child. Give each his place, and keep him there. Control human 
passions according to man’s nature; that is all we can do for his welfare. 
The rest depends on external forces, which are beyond our control. 

Absolute good and evil are unknown to us. In this life they are blended 
together; we never enjoy any perfectly pure feeling, nor do we remain for 
more than a moment in the same state. The feelings of our minds, like the 
changes in our bodies, are in a continual flux. Good and ill are common to 
all, but in varying proportions. The happiest is he who suffers least; the 
most miserable is he who enjoys least. Ever more sorrow than joy — this is 
the lot of all of us. Man’s happiness in this world is but a negative state; it 
must be reckoned by the fewness of his ills. 

Every feeling of hardship is inseparable from the desire to escape from 
it; every idea of pleasure from the desire to enjoy it. All desire implies a 
want, and all wants are painful; hence our wretchedness consists in the 
disproportion between our desires and our powers. A conscious being 
whose powers were equal to his desires would be perfectly happy. 

What then is human wisdom? Where is the path of true happiness? The 
mere limitation of our desires is not enough, for if they were less than our 


powers, part of our faculties would be idle, and we should not enjoy our 
whole being; neither is the mere extension of our powers enough, for if our 
desires were also increased we should only be the more miserable. True 
happiness consists in decreasing the difference between our desires and our 
powers, in establishing a perfect equilibrium between the power and the 
will. Then only, when all its forces are employed, will the soul be at rest and 
man will find himself in his true position. 

In this condition, nature, who does everything for the best, has placed 
him from the first. To begin with, she gives him only such desires as are 
necessary for self-preservation and such powers as are sufficient for their 
satisfaction. All the rest she has stored in his mind as a sort of reserve, to be 
drawn upon at need. It is only in this primitive condition that we find the 
equilibrium between desire and power, and then alone man is not unhappy. 
As soon as his potential powers of mind begin to function, imagination, 
more powerful than all the rest, awakes, and precedes all the rest. It is 
imagination which enlarges the bounds of possibility for us, whether for 
good or ill, and therefore stimulates and feeds desires by the hope of 
satisfying them. But the object which seemed within our grasp flies quicker 
than we can follow; when we think we have grasped it, it transforms itself 
and is again far ahead of us. We no longer perceive the country we have 
traversed, and we think nothing of it; that which lies before us becomes 
vaster and stretches still before us. Thus we exhaust our strength, yet never 
reach our goal, and the nearer we are to pleasure, the further we are from 
happiness. 

On the other hand, the more nearly a man’s condition approximates to 
this state of nature the less difference is there between his desires and his 
powers, and happiness is therefore less remote. Lacking everything, he is 
never less miserable; for misery consists, not in the lack of things, but in the 
needs which they inspire. 

The world of reality has its bounds, the world of imagination is 
boundless; as we cannot enlarge the one, let us restrict the other; for all the 
sufferings which really make us miserable arise from the difference 
between the real and the imaginary. Health, strength, and a good conscience 
excepted, all the good things of life are a matter of opinion; except bodily 
suffering and remorse, all our woes are imaginary. You will tell me this is a 
commonplace; I admit it, but its practical application is no commonplace, 
and it is with practice only that we are now concerned. 


What do you mean when you say, “Man is weak’? The term weak 
implies a relation, a relation of the creature to whom it is applied. An insect 
or a worm whose strength exceeds its needs is strong; an elephant, a lion, a 
conqueror, a hero, a god himself, whose needs exceed his strength is weak. 
The rebellious angel who fought against his own nature was weaker than 
the happy mortal who is living at peace according to nature. When man is 
content to be himself he is strong indeed; when he strives to be more than 
man he is weak indeed. But do not imagine that you can increase your 
strength by increasing your powers. Not so; if your pride increases more 
rapidly your strength is diminished. Let us measure the extent of our sphere 
and remain in its centre like the spider in its web; we shall have strength 
sufficient for our needs, we shall have no cause to lament our weakness, for 
we shall never be aware of it. 

The other animals possess only such powers as are required for self- 
preservation; man alone has more. Is it not very strange that this superfluity 
should make him miserable? In every land a man’s labour yields more than 
a bare living. If he were wise enough to disregard this surplus he would 
always have enough, for he would never have too much. “Great needs,” 
said Favorin, “spring from great wealth; and often the best way of getting 
what we want is to get rid of what we have.” By striving to increase our 
happiness we change it into wretchedness. If a man were content to live, he 
would live happy; and he would therefore be good, for what would he have 
to gain by vice? 

If we were immortal we should all be miserable; no doubt it is hard to 
die, but it is sweet to think that we shall not live for ever, and that a better 
life will put an end to the sorrows of this world. If we had the offer of 
immortality here below, who would accept the sorrowful gift? [Footnote: 
You understand I am speaking of those who think, and not of the crowd. |] 
What resources, what hopes, what consolation would be left against the 
cruelties of fate and man’s injustice? The ignorant man never looks before; 
he knows little of the value of life and does not fear to lose it; the wise man 
sees things of greater worth and prefers them to it. Half knowledge and 
sham wisdom set us thinking about death and what lies beyond it; and they 
thus create the worst of our ills. The wise man bears life’s ills all the better 
because he knows he must die. Life would be too dearly bought did we not 
know that sooner or later death will end it. 


Our moral ills are the result of prejudice, crime alone excepted, and that 
depends on ourselves; our bodily ills either put an end to themselves or to 
us. Time or death will cure them, but the less we know how to bear it, the 
greater 1s our pain, and we suffer more in our efforts to cure our diseases 
than if we endured them. Live according to nature; be patient, get rid of the 
doctors; you will not escape death, but you will only die once, while the 
doctors make you die daily through your diseased imagination; their lying 
art, instead of prolonging your days, robs you of all delight in them. I am 
always asking what real good this art has done to mankind. True, the 
doctors cure some who would have died, but they kill millions who would 
have lived. If you are wise you will decline to take part in this lottery when 
the odds are so great against you. Suffer, die, or get better; but whatever you 
do, live while you are alive. 

Human institutions are one mass of folly and contradiction. As our life 
loses its value we set a higher price upon it. The old regret life more than 
the young; they do not want to lose all they have spent in preparing for its 
enjoyment. At sixty it is cruel to die when one has not begun to live. Man is 
credited with a strong desire for self-preservation, and this desire exists; but 
we fail to perceive that this desire, as felt by us, is largely the work of man. 
In a natural state man is only eager to preserve his life while he has the 
means for its preservation; when self-preservation is no longer possible, he 
resigns himself to his fate and dies without vain torments. Nature teaches us 
the first law of resignation. Savages, like wild beasts, make very little 
struggle against death, and meet it almost without a murmur. When this 
natural law is overthrown reason establishes another, but few discern it, and 
man’s resignation is never so complete as nature’s. 

Prudence! Prudence which is ever bidding us look forward into the 
future, a future which in many cases we shall never reach; here is the real 
source of all our troubles! How mad it is for so short-lived a creature as 
man to look forward into a future to which he rarely attains, while he 
neglects the present which is his? This madness is all the more fatal since it 
increases with years, and the old, always timid, prudent, and miserly, prefer 
to do without necessaries to-day that they may have luxuries at a hundred. 
Thus we grasp everything, we cling to everything; we are anxious about 
time, place, people, things, all that is and will be; we ourselves are but the 
least part of ourselves. We spread ourselves, so to speak, over the whole 
world, and all this vast expanse becomes sensitive. No wonder our woes 


increase when we may be wounded on every side. How many princes make 
themselves miserable for the loss of lands they never saw, and how many 
merchants lament in Paris over some misfortune in the Indies! 

Is it nature that carries men so far from their real selves? Is it her will 
that each should learn his fate from others and even be the last to learn it; so 
that a man dies happy or miserable before he knows what he is about. There 
is a healthy, cheerful, strong, and vigorous man; it does me good to see him; 
his eyes tell of content and well-being; he is the picture of happiness. A 
letter comes by post; the happy man glances at it, it is addressed to him, he 
opens it and reads it. In a moment he is changed, he turns pale and falls into 
a swoon. When he comes to himself he weeps, laments, and groans, he tears 
his hair, and his shrieks re-echo through the air. You would say he was in 
convulsions. Fool, what harm has this bit of paper done you? What limb has 
it torn away? What crime has it made you commit? What change has it 
wrought in you to reduce you to this state of misery? 

Had the letter miscarried, had some kindly hand thrown it into the fire, it 
strikes me that the fate of this mortal, at once happy and unhappy, would 
have offered us a strange problem. His misfortunes, you say, were real 
enough. Granted; but he did not feel them. What of that? His happiness was 
imaginary. I admit it; health, wealth, a contented spirit, are mere dreams. 
We no longer live in our own place, we live outside it. What does it profit 
us to live in such fear of death, when all that makes life worth living is our 
own? 

Oh, man! live your own life and you will no longer be wretched. Keep to 
your appointed place in the order of nature and nothing can tear you from it. 
Do not kick against the stern law of necessity, nor waste in vain resistance 
the strength bestowed on you by heaven, not to prolong or extend your 
existence, but to preserve it so far and so long as heaven pleases. Your 
freedom and your power extend as far and no further than your natural 
strength; anything more is but slavery, deceit, and trickery. Power itself is 
servile when it depends upon public opinion; for you are dependent on the 
prejudices of others when you rule them by means of those prejudices. To 
lead them as you will, they must be led as they will. They have only to 
change their way of thinking and you are forced to change your course of 
action. Those who approach you need only contrive to sway the opinions of 
those you rule, or of the favourite by whom you are ruled, or those of your 
own family or theirs. Had you the genius of Themistocles, [Footnote: “You 


see that little boy,” said Themistocles to his friends, “the fate of Greece is in 
his hands, for he rules his mother and his mother rules me, I rule the 
Athenians and the Athenians rule the Greeks.” What petty creatures we 
should often find controlling great empires if we traced the course of power 
from the prince to those who secretly put that power in motion.] viziers, 
courtiers, priests, soldiers, servants, babblers, the very children themselves, 
would lead you like a child in the midst of your legions. Whatever you do, 
your actual authority can never extend beyond your own powers. As soon 
as you are obliged to see with another’s eyes you must will what he wills. 
You say with pride, “My people are my subjects.” Granted, but what are 
you? The subject of your ministers. And your ministers, what are they? The 
subjects of their clerks, their mistresses, the servants of their servants. Grasp 
all, usurp all, and then pour out your silver with both hands; set up your 
batteries, raise the gallows and the wheel; make laws, issue proclamations, 
multiply your spies, your soldiers, your hangmen, your prisons, and your 
chains. Poor little men, what good does it do you? You will be no better 
served, you will be none the less robbed and deceived, you will be no nearer 
absolute power. You will say continually, “It is our will,” and you will 
continually do the will of others. 

There is only one man who gets his own way — he who can get it 
single-handed; therefore freedom, not power, is the greatest good. That man 
is truly free who desires what he is able to perform, and does what he 
desires. This is my fundamental maxim. Apply it to childhood, and all the 
rules of education spring from it. 

Society has enfeebled man, not merely by robbing him of the right to his 
own strength, but still more by making his strength insufficient for his 
needs. This is why his desires increase in proportion to his weakness; and 
this is why the child is weaker than the man. If a man is strong and a child 
is weak it is not because the strength of the one is absolutely greater than 
the strength of the other, but because the one can naturally provide for 
himself and the other cannot. Thus the man will have more desires and the 
child more caprices, a word which means, I take it, desires which are not 
true needs, desires which can only be satisfied with the help of others. 

I have already given the reason for this state of weakness. Parental 
affection is nature’s provision against it; but parental affection may be 
carried to excess, it may be wanting, or it may be ill applied. Parents who 
live under our ordinary social conditions bring their child into these 


conditions too soon. By increasing his needs they do not relieve his 
weakness; they rather increase it. They further increase it by demanding of 
him what nature does not demand, by subjecting to their will what little 
strength he has to further his own wishes, by making slaves of themselves 
or of him instead of recognising that mutual dependence which should 
result from his weakness or their affection. 

The wise man can keep his own place; but the child who does not know 
what his place is, is unable to keep it. There are a thousand ways out of it, 
and it is the business of those who have charge of the child to keep him in 
his place, and this is no easy task. He should be neither beast nor man, but a 
child. He must feel his weakness, but not suffer through it; he must be 
dependent, but he must not obey; he must ask, not command. He is only 
subject to others because of his needs, and because they see better than he 
what he really needs, what may help or hinder his existence. No one, not 
even his father, has the right to bid the child do what is of no use to him. 

When our natural tendencies have not been interfered with by human 
prejudice and human institutions, the happiness alike of children and of men 
consists in the enjoyment of their liberty. But the child’s liberty is restricted 
by his lack of strength. He who does as he likes is happy provided he is 
self-sufficing; it is so with the man who is living in a state of nature. He 
who does what he likes is not happy if his desires exceed his strength; it is 
so with a child in like conditions. Even in a state of nature children only 
enjoy an imperfect liberty, like that enjoyed by men in social life. Each of 
us, unable to dispense with the help of others, becomes so far weak and 
wretched. We were meant to be men, laws and customs thrust us back into 
infancy. The rich and great, the very kings themselves are but children; they 
see that we are ready to relieve their misery; this makes them childishly 
vain, and they are quite proud of the care bestowed on them, a care which 
they would never get if they were grown men. 

These are weighty considerations, and they provide a solution for all the 
conflicting problems of our social system. There are two kinds of 
dependence: dependence on things, which is the work of nature; and 
dependence on men, which is the work of society. Dependence on things, 
being non-moral, does no injury to liberty and begets no vices; dependence 
on men, being out of order, [Footnote: In my PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL LAW it is proved that no private will can be ordered in the 
social system.] gives rise to every kind of vice, and through this master and 


slave become mutually depraved. If there is any cure for this social evil, it is 
to be found in the substitution of law for the individual; in arming the 
general will with a real strength beyond the power of any individual will. If 
the laws of nations, like the laws of nature, could never be broken by any 
human power, dependence on men would become dependence on things; all 
the advantages of a state of nature would be combined with all the 
advantages of social life in the commonwealth. The liberty which preserves 
a man from vice would be united with the morality which raises him to 
virtue. 

Keep the child dependent on things only. By this course of education you 
will have followed the order of nature. Let his unreasonable wishes meet 
with physical obstacles only, or the punishment which results from his own 
actions, lessons which will be recalled when the same circumstances occur 
again. It is enough to prevent him from wrong doing without forbidding 
him to do wrong. Experience or lack of power should take the place of law. 
Give him, not what he wants, but what he needs. Let there be no question of 
obedience for him or tyranny for you. Supply the strength he lacks just so 
far as is required for freedom, not for power, so that he may receive your 
services with a sort of shame, and look forward to the time when he may 
dispense with them and may achieve the honour of self-help. 

Nature provides for the child’s growth in her own fashion, and this 
should never be thwarted. Do not make him sit still when he wants to run 
about, nor run when he wants to be quiet. If we did not spoil our children’s 
wills by our blunders their desires would be free from caprice. Let them 
run, jump, and shout to their heart’s content. All their own activities are 
instincts of the body for its growth in strength; but you should regard with 
suspicion those wishes which they cannot carry out for themselves, those 
which others must carry out for them. Then you must distinguish carefully 
between natural and artificial needs, between the needs of budding caprice 
and the needs which spring from the overflowing life just described. 

I have already told you what you ought to do when a child cries for this 
thing or that. I will only add that as soon as he has words to ask for what he 
wants and accompanies his demands with tears, either to get his own way 
quicker or to over-ride a refusal, he should never have his way. If his words 
were prompted by a real need you should recognise it and satisfy it at once; 
but to yield to his tears is to encourage him to cry, to teach him to doubt 
your kindness, and to think that you are influenced more by his importunity 


than your own good-will. If he does not think you kind he will soon think 
you unkind; if he thinks you weak he will soon become obstinate; what you 
mean to give must be given at once. Be chary of refusing, but, having 
refused, do not change your mind. 

Above all, beware of teaching the child empty phrases of politeness, 
which serve as spells to subdue those around him to his will, and to get him 
what he wants at once. The artificial education of the rich never fails to 
make them politely imperious, by teaching them the words to use so that no 
one will dare to resist them. Their children have neither the tone nor the 
manner of suppliants; they are as haughty or even more haughty in their 
entreaties than in their commands, as though they were more certain to be 
obeyed. You see at once that “If you please” means “It pleases me,” and “I 
beg” means “I command.” What a fine sort of politeness which only 
succeeds in changing the meaning of words so that every word is a 
command! For my own part, I would rather Emile were rude than haughty, 
that he should say “Do this” as a request, rather than “Please” as a 
command. What concerns me is his meaning, not his words. 

There is such a thing as excessive severity as well as excessive 
indulgence, and both alike should be avoided. If you let children suffer you 
risk their health and life; you make them miserable now; if you take too 
much pains to spare them every kind of uneasiness you are laying up much 
misery for them in the future; you are making them delicate and over- 
sensitive; you are taking them out of their place among men, a place to 
which they must sooner or later return, in spite of all your pains. You will 
say I am falling into the same mistake as those bad fathers whom I blamed 
for sacrificing the present happiness of their children to a future which may 
never be theirs. 

Not so; for the liberty I give my pupil makes up for the slight hardships 
to which he is exposed. I see little fellows playing in the snow, stiff and blue 
with cold, scarcely able to stir a finger. They could go and warm themselves 
if they chose, but they do not choose; if you forced them to come in they 
would feel the harshness of constraint a hundredfold more than the 
sharpness of the cold. Then what becomes of your grievance? Shall I make 
your child miserable by exposing him to hardships which he is perfectly 
ready to endure? I secure his present good by leaving him his freedom, and 
his future good by arming him against the evils he will have to bear. If he 
had his choice, would he hesitate for a moment between you and me? 


Do you think any man can find true happiness elsewhere than in his 
natural state; and when you try to spare him all suffering, are you not taking 
him out of his natural state? Indeed I maintain that to enjoy great happiness 
he must experience slight ills; such is his nature. Too much bodily 
prosperity corrupts the morals. A man who knew nothing of suffering 
would be incapable of tenderness towards his fellow-creatures and ignorant 
of the joys of pity; he would be hard-hearted, unsocial, a very monster 
among men. 

Do you know the surest way to make your child miserable? Let him have 
everything he wants; for as his wants increase in proportion to the ease with 
which they are satisfied, you will be compelled, sooner or later, to refuse his 
demands, and this unlooked-for refusal will hurt him more than the lack of 
what he wants. He will want your stick first, then your watch, the bird that 
flies, or the star that shines above him. He will want all he sets eyes on, and 
unless you were God himself, how could you satisfy him? 

Man naturally considers all that he can get as his own. In this sense 
Hobbes’ theory is true to a certain extent: Multiply both our wishes and the 
means of satisfying them, and each will be master of all. Thus the child, 
who has only to ask and have, thinks himself the master of the universe; he 
considers all men as his slaves; and when you are at last compelled to 
refuse, he takes your refusal as an act of rebellion, for he thinks he has only 
to command. All the reasons you give him, while he is still too young to 
reason, are so many pretences in his eyes; they seem to him only 
unkindness; the sense of injustice embitters his disposition; he hates every 
one. Though he has never felt grateful for kindness, he resents all 
opposition. 

How should I suppose that such a child can ever be happy? He is the 
slave of anger, a prey to the fiercest passions. Happy! He is a tyrant, at once 
the basest of slaves and the most wretched of creatures. I have known 
children brought up like this who expected you to knock the house down, to 
give them the weather-cock on the steeple, to stop a regiment on the march 
so that they might listen to the band; when they could not get their way they 
screamed and cried and would pay no attention to any one. In vain 
everybody strove to please them; as their desires were stimulated by the 
ease with which they got their own way, they set their hearts on 
impossibilities, and found themselves face to face with opposition and 
difficulty, pain and grief. Scolding, sulking, or in a rage, they wept and 


cried all day. Were they really so greatly favoured? Weakness, combined 
with love of power, produces nothing but folly and suffering. One spoilt 
child beats the table; another whips the sea. They may beat and whip long 
enough before they find contentment. 

If their childhood is made wretched by these notions of power and 
tyranny, what of their manhood, when their relations with their fellow-men 
begin to grow and multiply? They are used to find everything give way to 
them; what a painful surprise to enter society and meet with opposition on 
every side, to be crushed beneath the weight of a universe which they 
expected to move at will. Their insolent manners, their childish vanity, only 
draw down upon them mortification, scorn, and mockery; they swallow 
insults like water; sharp experience soon teaches them that they have 
realised neither their position nor their strength. As they cannot do 
everything, they think they can do nothing. They are daunted by unexpected 
obstacles, degraded by the scorn of men; they become base, cowardly, and 
deceitful, and fall as far below their true level as they formerly soared above 
it. 

Let us come back to the primitive law. Nature has made children helpless 
and in need of affection; did she make them to be obeyed and feared? Has 
she given them an imposing manner, a stern eye, a loud and threatening 
voice with which to make themselves feared? I understand how the roaring 
of the lion strikes terror into the other beasts, so that they tremble when they 
behold his terrible mane, but of all unseemly, hateful, and ridiculous sights, 
was there ever anything like a body of statesmen in their robes of office 
with their chief at their head bowing down before a swaddled babe, 
addressing him in pompous phrases, while he cries and slavers in reply? 

If we consider childhood itself, is there anything so weak and wretched 
as a child, anything so utterly at the mercy of those about it, so dependent 
on their pity, their care, and their affection? Does it not seem as if his gentle 
face and touching appearance were intended to interest every one on behalf 
of his weakness and to make them eager to help him? And what is there 
more offensive, more unsuitable, than the sight of a sulky or imperious 
child, who commands those about him, and impudently assumes the tones 
of a master towards those without whom he would perish? 

On the other hand, do you not see how children are fettered by the 
weakness of infancy? Do you not see how cruel it is to increase this 
servitude by obedience to our caprices, by depriving them of such liberty as 


they have? a liberty which they can scarcely abuse, a liberty the loss of 
which will do so little good to them or us. If there is nothing more 
ridiculous than a haughty child, there is nothing that claims our pity like a 
timid child. With the age of reason the child becomes the slave of the 
community; then why forestall this by slavery in the home? Let this brief 
hour of life be free from a yoke which nature has not laid upon it; leave the 
child the use of his natural liberty, which, for a time at least, secures him 
from the vices of the slave. Bring me those harsh masters, and those fathers 
who are the slaves of their children, bring them both with their frivolous 
objections, and before they boast of their own methods let them for once 
learn the method of nature. 

I return to practical matters. I have already said your child must not get 
what he asks, but what he needs; [Footnote: We must recognise that pain is 
often necessary, pleasure is sometimes needed. So there is only one of the 
child’s desires which should never be complied with, the desire for power. 
Hence, whenever they ask for anything we must pay special attention to 
their motive in asking. As far as possible give them everything they ask for, 
provided it can really give them pleasure; refuse everything they demand 
from mere caprice or love of power.] he must never act from obedience, but 
from necessity. 

The very words OBEY and COMMAND will be excluded from his 
vocabulary, still more those of DUTY and OBLIGATION; but the words 
strength, necessity, weakness, and constraint must have a large place in it. 
Before the age of reason it is impossible to form any idea of moral beings or 
social relations; so avoid, as far as may be, the use of words which express 
these ideas, lest the child at an early age should attach wrong ideas to them, 
ideas which you cannot or will not destroy when he is older. The first 
mistaken idea he gets into his head is the germ of error and vice; it is the 
first step that needs watching. Act in such a way that while he only notices 
external objects his ideas are confined to sensations; let him only see the 
physical world around him. If not, you may be sure that either he will pay 
no heed to you at all, or he will form fantastic ideas of the moral world of 
which you prate, ideas which you will never efface as long as he lives. 

“Reason with children” was Locke’s chief maxim; it is in the height of 
fashion at present, and I hardly think it is justified by its results; those 
children who have been constantly reasoned with strike me as exceedingly 
silly. Of all man’s faculties, reason, which is, so to speak, compounded of 


all the rest, is the last and choicest growth, and it is this you would use for 
the child’s early training. To make a man reasonable is the coping stone of a 
good education, and yet you profess to train a child through his reason! You 
begin at the wrong end, you make the end the means. If children understood 
reason they would not need education, but by talking to them from their 
earliest age in a language they do not understand you accustom them to be 
satisfied with words, to question all that is said to them, to think themselves 
as wise as their teachers; you train them to be argumentative and rebellious; 
and whatever you think you gain from motives of reason, you really gain 
from greediness, fear, or vanity with which you are obliged to reinforce 
your reasoning. 

Most of the moral lessons which are and can be given to children may be 
reduced to this formula; Master. You must not do that. 

Child. Why not? 

Master. Because it is wrong. 

Child. Wrong! What is wrong? 

Master. What is forbidden you. 

Child. Why is it wrong to do what is forbidden? 

Master. You will be punished for disobedience. 

Child. I will do it when no one is looking. 

Master. We shall watch you. 

Child. I will hide. 

Master. We shall ask you what you were doing. 

Child. I shall tell a lie. 

Master. You must not tell lies. 

Child. Why must not I tell lies? 

Master. Because it is wrong, etc. 

That is the inevitable circle. Go beyond it, and the child will not 
understand you. What sort of use is there in such teaching? I should greatly 
like to know what you would substitute for this dialogue. It would have 
puzzled Locke himself. It is no part of a child’s business to know right and 
wrong, to perceive the reason for a man’s duties. 

Nature would have them children before they are men. If we try to invert 
this order we shall produce a forced fruit immature and flavourless, fruit 
which will be rotten before it is ripe; we shall have young doctors and old 
children. Childhood has its own ways of seeing, thinking, and feeling; 
nothing is more foolish than to try and substitute our ways; and I should no 


more expect judgment in a ten-year-old child than I should expect him to be 
five feet high. Indeed, what use would reason be to him at that age? It is the 
curb of strength, and the child does not need the curb. 

When you try to persuade your scholars of the duty of obedience, you 
add to this so-called persuasion compulsion and threats, or still worse, 
flattery and bribes. Attracted by selfishness or constrained by force, they 
pretend to be convinced by reason. They see as soon as you do that 
obedience is to their advantage and disobedience to their disadvantage. But 
as you only demand disagreeable things of them, and as it is always 
disagreeable to do another’s will, they hide themselves so that they may do 
as they please, persuaded that they are doing no wrong so long as they are 
not found out, but ready, if found out, to own themselves in the wrong for 
fear of worse evils. The reason for duty is beyond their age, and there is not 
a man in the world who could make them really aware of it; but the fear of 
punishment, the hope of forgiveness, importunity, the difficulty of 
answering, wrings from them as many confessions as you want; and you 
think you have convinced them when you have only wearied or frightened 
them. 

What does it all come to? In the first place, by imposing on them a duty 
which they fail to recognise, you make them disinclined to submit to your 
tyranny, and you turn away their love; you teach them deceit, falsehood, 
and lying as a way to gain rewards or escape punishment; then by 
accustoming them to conceal a secret motive under the cloak of an apparent 
one, you yourself put into their hands the means of deceiving you, of 
depriving you of a knowledge of their real character, of answering you and 
others with empty words whenever they have the chance. Laws, you say, 
though binding on conscience, exercise the same constraint over grown-up 
men. That is so, but what are these men but children spoilt by education? 
This is just what you should avoid. Use force with children and reasoning 
with men; this is the natural order; the wise man needs no laws. 

Treat your scholar according to his age. Put him in his place from the 
first, and keep him in it, so that he no longer tries to leave it. Then before he 
knows what goodness is, he will be practising its chief lesson. Give him no 
orders at all, absolutely none. Do not even let him think that you claim any 
authority over him. Let him only know that he is weak and you are strong, 
that his condition and yours puts him at your mercy; let this be perceived, 
learned, and felt. Let him early find upon his proud neck, the heavy yoke 


which nature has imposed upon us, the heavy yoke of necessity, under 
which every finite being must bow. Let him find this necessity in things, not 
in the caprices [Footnote: You may be sure the child will regard as caprice 
any will which opposes his own or any will which he does not understand. 
Now the child does not understand anything which interferes with his own 
fancies.] of man; let the curb be force, not authority. If there is something he 
should not do, do not forbid him, but prevent him without explanation or 
reasoning; what you give him, give it at his first word without prayers or 
entreaties, above all without conditions. Give willingly, refuse unwillingly, 
but let your refusal be irrevocable; let no entreaties move you; let your 
“No,” once uttered, be a wall of brass, against which the child may exhaust 
his strength some five or six times, but in the end he will try no more to 
overthrow it. 

Thus you will make him patient, equable, calm, and resigned, even when 
he does not get all he wants; for it is in man’s nature to bear patiently with 
the nature of things, but not with the ill-will of another. A child never rebels 
against, “There is none left,” unless he thinks the reply is false. Moreover, 
there is no middle course; you must either make no demands on him at all, 
or else you must fashion him to perfect obedience. The worst education of 
all is to leave him hesitating between his own will and yours, constantly 
disputing whether you or he is master; I would rather a hundred times that 
he were master. 

It is very strange that ever since people began to think about education 
they should have hit upon no other way of guiding children than emulation, 
jealousy, envy, vanity, greediness, base cowardice, all the most dangerous 
passions, passions ever ready to ferment, ever prepared to corrupt the soul 
even before the body is full-grown. With every piece of precocious 
instruction which you try to force into their minds you plant a vice in the 
depths of their hearts; foolish teachers think they are doing wonders when 
they are making their scholars wicked in order to teach them what goodness 
is, and then they tell us seriously, “Such is man.” Yes, such is man, as you 
have made him. Every means has been tried except one, the very one which 
might succeed — well-regulated liberty. Do not undertake to bring up a 
child if you cannot guide him merely by the laws of what can or cannot be. 
The limits of the possible and the impossible are alike unknown to him, so 
they can be extended or contracted around him at your will. Without a 
murmur he is restrained, urged on, held back, by the hands of necessity 


alone; he is made adaptable and teachable by the mere force of things, 
without any chance for vice to spring up in him; for passions do not arise so 
long as they have accomplished nothing. 

Give your scholar no verbal lessons; he should be taught by experience 
alone; never punish him, for he does not know what it is to do wrong; never 
make him say, “Forgive me,” for he does not know how to do you wrong. 
Wholly unmoral in his actions, he can do nothing morally wrong, and he 
deserves neither punishment nor reproof. 

Already I see the frightened reader comparing this child with those of 
our time; he is mistaken. The perpetual restraint imposed upon your 
scholars stimulates their activity; the more subdued they are in your 
presence, the more boisterous they are as soon as they are out of your sight. 
They must make amends to themselves in some way or other for the harsh 
constraint to which you subject them. Two schoolboys from the town will 
do more damage in the country than all the children of the village. Shut up a 
young gentleman and a young peasant in a room; the former will have upset 
and smashed everything before the latter has stirred from his place. Why is 
that, unless that the one hastens to misuse a moment’s licence, while the 
other, always sure of freedom, does not use it rashly. And yet the village 
children, often flattered or constrained, are still very far from the state in 
which I would have them kept. 

Let us lay it down as an incontrovertible rule that the first impulses of 
nature are always right; there is no original sin in the human heart, the how 
and why of the entrance of every vice can be traced. The only natural 
passion is self-love or selfishness taken in a wider sense. This selfishness is 
good in itself and in relation to ourselves; and as the child has no necessary 
relations to other people he is naturally indifferent to them; his self-love 
only becomes good or bad by the use made of it and the relations 
established by its means. Until the time is ripe for the appearance of reason, 
that guide of selfishness, the main thing 1s that the child shall do nothing 
because you are watching him or listening to him; in a word, nothing 
because of other people, but only what nature asks of him; then he will 
never do wrong. 

I do not mean to say that he will never do any mischief, never hurt 
himself, never break a costly ornament if you leave it within his reach. He 
might do much damage without doing wrong, since wrong-doing depends 
on the harmful intention which will never be his. If once he meant to do 


harm, his whole education would be ruined; he would be almost hopelessly 
bad. 

Greed considers some things wrong which are not wrong in the eyes of 
reason. When you leave free scope to a child’s heedlessness, you must put 
anything he could spoil out of his way, and leave nothing fragile or costly 
within his reach. Let the room be furnished with plain and solid furniture; 
no mirrors, china, or useless ornaments. My pupil Emile, who is brought up 
in the country, shall have a room just like a peasant’s. Why take such pains 
to adorn it when he will be so little in it? I am mistaken, however; he will 
ornament it for himself, and we shall soon see how. 

But if, in spite of your precautions, the child contrives to do some 
damage, if he breaks some useful article, do not punish him for your 
carelessness, do not even scold him; let him hear no word of reproval, do 
not even let him see that he has vexed you; behave just as if the thing had 
come to pieces of itself; you may consider you have done great things if you 
have managed to hold your tongue. 

May I venture at this point to state the greatest, the most important, the 
most useful rule of education? It is: Do not save time, but lose it. I hope that 
every-day readers will excuse my paradoxes; you cannot avoid paradox if 
you think for yourself, and whatever you may say I would rather fall into 
paradox than into prejudice. The most dangerous period in human life lies 
between birth and the age of twelve. It is the time when errors and vices 
spring up, while as yet there is no means to destroy them; when the means 
of destruction are ready, the roots have gone too deep to be pulled up. If the 
infant sprang at one bound from its mother’s breast to the age of reason, the 
present type of education would be quite suitable, but its natural growth 
calls for quite a different training. The mind should be left undisturbed till 
its faculties have developed; for while it is blind it cannot see the torch you 
offer it, nor can it follow through the vast expanse of ideas a path so faintly 
traced by reason that the best eyes can scarcely follow it. 

Therefore the education of the earliest years should be merely negative. 
It consists, not in teaching virtue or truth, but in preserving the heart from 
vice and from the spirit of error. If only you could let well alone, and get 
others to follow your example; if you could bring your scholar to the age of 
twelve strong and healthy, but unable to tell his right hand from his left, the 
eyes of his understanding would be open to reason as soon as you began to 
teach him. Free from prejudices and free from habits, there would be 


nothing in him to counteract the effects of your labours. In your hands he 
would soon become the wisest of men; by doing nothing to begin with, you 
would end with a prodigy of education. 

Reverse the usual practice and you will almost always do right. Fathers 
and teachers who want to make the child, not a child but a man of learning, 
think it never too soon to scold, correct, reprove, threaten, bribe, teach, and 
reason. Do better than they; be reasonable, and do not reason with your 
pupil, more especially do not try to make him approve what he dislikes; for 
if reason is always connected with disagreeable matters, you make it 
distasteful to him, you discredit it at an early age in a mind not yet ready to 
understand it. Exercise his body, his limbs, his senses, his strength, but keep 
his mind idle as long as you can. Distrust all opinions which appear before 
the judgment to discriminate between them. Restrain and ward off strange 
impressions; and to prevent the birth of evil do not hasten to do well, for 
goodness is only possible when enlightened by reason. Regard all delays as 
so much time gained; you have achieved much, you approach the boundary 
without loss. Leave childhood to ripen in your children. In a word, beware 
of giving anything they need to-day if it can be deferred without danger to 
to-morrow. 

There is another point to be considered which confirms the suitability of 
this method: it is the child’s individual bent, which must be thoroughly 
known before we can choose the fittest moral training. Every mind has its 
own form, in accordance with which it must be controlled; and the success 
of the pains taken depends largely on the fact that he is controlled in this 
way and no other. Oh, wise man, take time to observe nature; watch your 
scholar well before you say a word to him; first leave the germ of his 
character free to show itself, do not constrain him in anything, the better to 
see him as he really is. Do you think this time of liberty is wasted? On the 
contrary, your scholar will be the better employed, for this is the way you 
yourself will learn not to lose a single moment when time is of more value. 
If, however, you begin to act before you know what to do, you act at 
random; you may make mistakes, and must retrace your steps; your haste to 
reach your goal will only take you further from it. Do not imitate the miser 
who loses much lest he should lose a little. Sacrifice a little time in early 
childhood, and it will be repaid you with usury when your scholar is older. 
The wise physician does not hastily give prescriptions at first sight, but he 
studies the constitution of the sick man before he prescribes anything; the 


treatment is begun later, but the patient 1s cured, while the hasty doctor kills 
him. 

But where shall we find a place for our child so as to bring him up as a 
senseless being, an automaton? Shall we keep him in the moon, or on a 
desert island? Shall we remove him from human society? Will he not 
always have around him the sight and the pattern of the passions of other 
people? Will he never see children of his own age? Will he not see his 
parents, his neighbours, his nurse, his governess, his man-servant, his tutor 
himself, who after all will not be an angel? Here we have a real and serious 
objection. But did I tell you that an education according to nature would be 
an easy task? Oh, men! is it my fault that you have made all good things 
difficult? I admit that I am aware of these difficulties; perhaps they are 
insuperable; but nevertheless it is certain that we do to some extent avoid 
them by trying to do so. I am showing what we should try to attain, I do not 
say we can attain it, but I do say that whoever comes nearest to it is nearest 
to success. 

Remember you must be a man yourself before you try to train a man; 
you yourself must set the pattern he shall copy. While the child is still 
unconscious there is time to prepare his surroundings, so that nothing shall 
strike his eye but what is fit for his sight. Gain the respect of every one, 
begin to win their hearts, so that they may try to please you. You will not be 
master of the child if you cannot control every one about him; and this 
authority will never suffice unless it rests upon respect for your goodness. 
There is no question of squandering one’s means and giving money right 
and left; I never knew money win love. You must neither be harsh nor 
niggardly, nor must you merely pity misery when you can relieve it; but in 
vain will you open your purse if you do not open your heart along with it, 
the hearts of others will always be closed to you. You must give your own 
time, attention, affection, your very self; for whatever you do, people 
always perceive that your money is not you. There are proofs of kindly 
interest which produce more results and are really more useful than any gift; 
how many of the sick and wretched have more need of comfort than of 
charity; how many of the oppressed need protection rather than money? 
Reconcile those who are at strife, prevent lawsuits; incline children to duty, 
fathers to kindness; promote happy marriages; prevent annoyances; freely 
use the credit of your pupil’s parents on behalf of the weak who cannot 
obtain justice, the weak who are oppressed by the strong. Be just, human, 


kindly. Do not give alms alone, give charity; works of mercy do more than 
money for the relief of suffering; love others and they will love you; serve 
them and they will serve you; be their brother and they will be your 
children. 

This is one reason why I want to bring up Emile in the country, far from 
those miserable lacqueys, the most degraded of men except their masters; 
far from the vile morals of the town, whose gilded surface makes them 
seductive and contagious to children; while the vices of peasants, 
unadorned and in their naked grossness, are more fitted to repel than to 
seduce, when there is no motive for imitating them. 

In the village a tutor will have much more control over the things he 
wishes to show the child; his reputation, his words, his example, will have a 
weight they would never have in the town; he is of use to every one, so 
every one is eager to oblige him, to win his esteem, to appeal before the 
disciple what the master would have him be; if vice is not corrected, public 
scandal is at least avoided, which is all that our present purpose requires. 

Cease to blame others for your own faults; children are corrupted less by 
what they see than by your own teaching. With your endless preaching, 
moralising, and pedantry, for one idea you give your scholars, believing it 
to be good, you give them twenty more which are good for nothing; you are 
full of what is going on in your own minds, and you fail to see the effect 
you produce on theirs. In the continual flow of words with which you 
overwhelm them, do you think there is none which they get hold of in a 
wrong sense? Do you suppose they do not make their own comments on 
your long-winded explanations, that they do not find material for the 
construction of a system they can understand — one which they will use 
against you when they get the chance? 

Listen to a little fellow who has just been under instruction; let him 
chatter freely, ask questions, and talk at his ease, and you will be surprised 
to find the strange forms your arguments have assumed in his mind; he 
confuses everything, and turns everything topsy-turvy; you are vexed and 
grieved by his unforeseen objections; he reduces you to be silent yourself or 
to silence him: and what can he think of silence in one who is so fond of 
talking? If ever he gains this advantage and is aware of it, farewell 
education; from that moment all is lost; he is no longer trying to learn, he is 
trying to refute you. 


Zealous teachers, be simple, sensible, and reticent; be in no hurry to act 
unless to prevent the actions of others. Again and again I say, reject, if it 
may be, a good lesson for fear of giving a bad one. Beware of playing the 
tempter in this world, which nature intended as an earthly paradise for men, 
and do not attempt to give the innocent child the knowledge of good and 
evil; since you cannot prevent the child learning by what he sees outside 
himself, restrict your own efforts to impressing those examples on his mind 
in the form best suited for him. 

The explosive passions produce a great effect upon the child when he 
sees them; their outward expression is very marked; he is struck by this and 
his attention is arrested. Anger especially is so noisy in its rage that it is 
impossible not to perceive it if you are within reach. You need not ask 
yourself whether this is an opportunity for a pedagogue to frame a fine 
disquisition. What! no fine disquisition, nothing, not a word! Let the child 
come to you; impressed by what he has seen, he will not fail to ask you 
questions. The answer is easy; it is drawn from the very things which have 
appealed to his senses. He sees a flushed face, flashing eyes, a threatening 
gesture, he hears cries; everything shows that the body is ill at ease. Tell 
him plainly, without affectation or mystery, “This poor man is ill, he is in a 
fever.” You may take the opportunity of giving him in a few words some 
idea of disease and its effects; for that too belongs to nature, and is one of 
the bonds of necessity which he must recognise. By means of this idea, 
which is not false in itself, may he not early acquire a certain aversion to 
giving way to excessive passions, which he regards as diseases; and do you 
not think that such a notion, given at the right moment, will produce a more 
wholesome effect than the most tedious sermon? But consider the after 
effects of this idea; you have authority, if ever you find it necessary, to treat 
the rebellious child as a sick child; to keep him in his room, in bed if need 
be, to diet him, to make him afraid of his growing vices, to make him hate 
and dread them without ever regarding as a punishment the strict measures 
you will perhaps have to use for his recovery. If it happens that you yourself 
in a moment’s heat depart from the calm and self-control which you should 
aim at, do not try to conceal your fault, but tell him frankly, with a gentle 
reproach, “My dear, you have hurt me.” 

Moreover, it is a matter of great importance that no notice should be 
taken in his presence of the quaint sayings which result from the simplicity 
of the ideas in which he is brought up, nor should they be quoted in a way 


he can understand. A foolish laugh may destroy six months’ work and do 
irreparable damage for life. I cannot repeat too often that to control the child 
one must often control oneself. 

I picture my little Emile at the height of a dispute between two 
neighbours going up to the fiercest of them and saying in a tone of pity, 
“You are ill, I am very sorry for you.” This speech will no doubt have its 
effect on the spectators and perhaps on the disputants. Without laughter, 
scolding, or praise I should take him away, willing or no, before he could 
see this result, or at least before he could think about it; and I should make 
haste to turn his thoughts to other things, so that he would soon forget all 
about it. 

I do not propose to enter into every detail, but only to explain general 
rules and to give illustrations in cases of difficulty. I think it is impossible to 
train a child up to the age of twelve in the midst of society, without giving 
him some idea of the relations between one man and another, and of the 
morality of human actions. It is enough to delay the development of these 
ideas as long as possible, and when they can no longer be avoided to limit 
them to present needs, so that he may neither think himself master of 
everything nor do harm to others without knowing or caring. There are calm 
and gentle characters which can be led a long way in their first innocence 
without any danger; but there are also stormy dispositions whose passions 
develop early; you must hasten to make men of them lest you should have 
to keep them in chains. 

Our first duties are to ourselves; our first feelings are centred on self; all 
our instincts are at first directed to our own preservation and our own 
welfare. Thus the first notion of justice springs not from what we owe to 
others, but from what is due to us. Here is another error in popular methods 
of education. If you talk to children of their duties, and not of their rights, 
you are beginning at the wrong end, and telling them what they cannot 
understand, what cannot be of any interest to them. 

If I had to train a child such as I have just described, I should say to 
myself, “A child never attacks people, [Footnote: A child should never be 
allowed to play with grown-up people as if they were his inferiors, nor even 
as if they were only his equals. If he ventured to strike any one in earnest, 
were it only the footman, were it the hangman himself, let the sufferer 
return his blows with interest, so that he will not want to do it again. I have 
seen silly women inciting children to rebellion, encouraging them to hit 


people, allowing themselves to be beaten, and laughing at the harmless 
blows, never thinking that those blows were in intention the blows of a 
murderer, and that the child who desires to beat people now will desire to 
kill them when he is grown up.] only things; and he soon learns by 
experience to respect those older and stronger than himself. Things, 
however, do not defend themselves. Therefore the first idea he needs is not 
that of liberty but of property, and that he may get this idea he must have 
something of his own.” It is useless to enumerate his clothes, furniture, and 
playthings; although he uses these he knows not how or why he has come 
by them. To tell him they were given him is little better, for giving implies 
having; so here is property before his own, and it is the principle of property 
that you want to teach him; moreover, giving is a convention, and the child 
as yet has no idea of conventions. I hope my reader will note, in this and 
many other cases, how people think they have taught children thoroughly, 
when they have only thrust on them words which have no intelligible 
meaning to them. [Footnote: This is why most children want to take back 
what they have given, and cry if they cannot get it. They do not do this 
when once they know what a gift is; only they are more careful about giving 
things away. | 

We must therefore go back to the origin of property, for that is where the 
first idea of it must begin. The child, living in the country, will have got 
some idea of field work; eyes and leisure suffice for that, and he will have 
both. In every age, and especially in childhood, we want to create, to copy, 
to produce, to give all the signs of power and activity. He will hardly have 
seen the gardener at work twice, sowing, planting, and growing vegetables, 
before he will want to garden himself. 

According to the principles I have already laid down, I shall not thwart 
him; on the contrary, I shall approve of his plan, share his hobby, and work 
with him, not for his pleasure but my own; at least, so he thinks; I shall be 
his under-gardener, and dig the ground for him till his arms are strong 
enough to do it; he will take possession of it by planting a bean, and this is 
surely a more sacred possession, and one more worthy of respect, than that 
of Nunes Balboa, who took possession of South America in the name of the 
King of Spain, by planting his banner on the coast of the Southern Sea. 

We water the beans every day, we watch them coming up with the 
greatest delight. Day by day I increase this delight by saying, “Those belong 
to you.” To explain what that word “belong” means, I show him how he has 


given his time, his labour, and his trouble, his very self to it; that in this 
ground there is a part of himself which he can claim against all the world, as 
he could withdraw his arm from the hand of another man who wanted to 
keep it against his will. 

One fine day he hurries up with his watering-can in his hand. What a 
scene of woe! Alas! all the beans are pulled up, the soil is dug over, you can 
scarcely find the place. Oh! what has become of my labour, my work, the 
beloved fruits of my care and effort? Who has stolen my property! Who has 
taken my beans? The young heart revolts; the first feeling of injustice brings 
its sorrow and bitterness; tears come in torrents, the unhappy child fills the 
air with cries and groans, I share his sorrow and anger; we look around us, 
we make inquiries. At last we discover that the gardener did it. We send for 
him. 

But we are greatly mistaken. The gardener, hearing our complaint, 
begins to complain louder than we: 

What, gentlemen, was it you who spoilt my work! I had sown some 
Maltese melons; the seed was given me as something quite out of the 
common, and I meant to give you a treat when they were ripe; but you have 
planted your miserable beans and destroyed my melons, which were 
coming up so nicely, and I can never get any more. You have behaved very 
badly to me and you have deprived yourselves of the pleasure of eating 
most delicious melons. 

JEAN JACQUES. My poor Robert, you must forgive us. You had given 
your labour and your pains to it. I see we were wrong to spoil your work, 
but we will send to Malta for some more seed for you, and we will never 
dig the ground again without finding out if some one else has been 
beforehand with us. 

ROBERT. Well, gentlemen, you need not trouble yourselves, for there is 
no more waste ground. I dig what my father tilled; every one does the same, 
and all the land you see has been occupied time out of mind. 

EMILE. Mr. Robert, do people often lose the seed of Maltese melons? 

ROBERT. No indeed, sir; we do not often find such silly little gentlemen 
as you. No one meddles with his neighbour’s garden; every one respects 
other people’s work so that his own may be safe. 

EMILE. But I have not got a garden. 

ROBERT. I don’t care; if you spoil mine I won’t let you walk in it, for 
you see I do not mean to lose my labour. 


JEAN JACQUES. Could not we suggest an arrangement with this kind 
Robert? Let him give my young friend and myself a corner of his garden to 
cultivate, on condition that he has half the crop. 

ROBERT. You may have it free. But remember I shall dig up your beans 
if you touch my melons. 

In this attempt to show how a child may be taught certain primitive ideas 
we see how the notion of property goes back naturally to the right of the 
first occupier to the results of his work. That 1s plain and simple, and quite 
within the child’s grasp. From that to the rights of property and exchange 
there is but a step, after which you must stop short. 

You also see that an explanation which I can give in writing in a couple 
of pages may take a year in practice, for in the course of moral ideas we 
cannot advance too slowly, nor plant each step too firmly. Young teacher, 
pray consider this example, and remember that your lessons should always 
be in deeds rather than words, for children soon forget what they say or 
what is said to them, but not what they have done nor what has been done to 
them. 

Such teaching should be given, as I have said, sooner or later, as the 
scholar’s disposition, gentle or turbulent, requires it. The way of using it is 
unmistakable; but to omit no matter of importance in a difficult business let 
us take another example. 

Your ill-tempered child destroys everything he touches. Do not vex 
yourself; put anything he can spoil out of his reach. He breaks the things he 
is using; do not be in a hurry to give him more; let him feel the want of 
them. He breaks the windows of his room; let the wind blow upon him 
night and day, and do not be afraid of his catching cold; it is better to catch 
cold than to be reckless. Never complain of the inconvenience he causes 
you, but let him feel it first. At last you will have the windows mended 
without saying anything. He breaks them again; then change your plan; tell 
him dryly and without anger, “The windows are mine, I took pains to have 
them put in, and I mean to keep them safe.” Then you will shut him up in a 
dark place without a window. At this unexpected proceeding he cries and 
howls; no one heeds. Soon he gets tired and changes his tone; he laments 
and sighs; a servant appears, the rebel begs to be let out. Without seeking 
any excuse for refusing, the servant merely says, “I, too, have windows to 
keep,” and goes away. At last, when the child has been there several hours, 
long enough to get very tired of it, long enough to make an impression on 


his memory, some one suggests to him that he should offer to make terms 
with you, so that you may set him free and he will never break windows 
again. That is just what he wants. He will send and ask you to come and see 
him; you will come, he will suggest his plan, and you will agree to it at 
once, saying, “That is a very good idea; it will suit us both; why didn’t you 
think of it sooner?” Then without asking for any affirmation or 
confirmation of his promise, you will embrace him joyfully and take him 
back at once to his own room, considering this agreement as sacred as if he 
had confirmed it by a formal oath. What idea do you think he will form 
from these proceedings, as to the fulfilment of a promise and its usefulness? 
If I am not greatly mistaken, there is not a child upon earth, unless he is 
utterly spoilt already, who could resist this treatment, or one who would 
ever dream of breaking windows again on purpose. Follow out the whole 
train of thought. The naughty little fellow hardly thought when he was 
making a hole for his beans that he was hewing out a cell in which his own 
knowledge would soon imprison him. [Footnote: Moreover if the duty of 
keeping his word were not established in the child’s mind by its own utility, 
the child’s growing consciousness would soon impress it on him as a law of 
conscience, as an innate principle, only requiring suitable experiences for its 
development. This first outline is not sketched by man, it is engraved on the 
heart by the author of all justice. Take away the primitive law of contract 
and the obligation imposed by contract and there is nothing left of human 
society but vanity and empty show. He who only keeps his word because it 
is to his own profit is hardly more pledged than if he had given no promise 
at all. This principle is of the utmost importance, and deserves to be 
thoroughly studied, for man is now beginning to be at war with himself. | 
We are now in the world of morals, the door to vice is open. Deceit and 
falsehood are born along with conventions and duties. As soon as we can do 
what we ought not to do, we try to hide what we ought not to have done. As 
soon as self-interest makes us give a promise, a greater interest may make 
us break it; it is merely a question of doing it with impunity; we naturally 
take refuge in concealment and falsehood. As we have not been able to 
prevent vice, we must punish it. The sorrows of life begin with its mistakes. 
I have already said enough to show that children should never receive 
punishment merely as such; it should always come as the natural 
consequence of their fault. Thus you will not exclaim against their 
falsehood, you will not exactly punish them for lying, but you will arrange 


that all the ill effects of lying, such as not being believed when we speak the 
truth, or being accused of what we have not done in spite of our protests, 
shall fall on their heads when they have told a lie. But let us explain what 
lying means to the child. 

There are two kinds of lies; one concerns an accomplished fact, the other 
concerns a future duty. The first occurs when we falsely deny or assert that 
we did or did not do something, or, to put it in general terms, when we 
knowingly say what is contrary to facts. The other occurs when we promise 
what we do not mean to perform, or, in general terms, when we profess an 
intention which we do not really mean to carry out. These two kinds of lie 
are sometimes found in combination, [Footnote: Thus the guilty person, 
accused of some evil deed, defends himself by asserting that he is a good 
man. His statement is false in itself and false in its application to the matter 
in hand. | but their differences are my present business. 

He who feels the need of help from others, he who is constantly 
experiencing their kindness, has nothing to gain by deceiving them; it is 
plainly to his advantage that they should see things as they are, lest they 
should mistake his interests. It is therefore plain that lying with regard to 
actual facts is not natural to children, but lying is made necessary by the law 
of obedience; since obedience is disagreeable, children disobey as far as 
they can in secret, and the present good of avoiding punishment or reproof 
outweighs the remoter good of speaking the truth. Under a free and natural 
education why should your child lie? What has he to conceal from you? 
You do not thwart him, you do not punish him, you demand nothing from 
him. Why should he not tell everything to you as simply as to his little 
playmate? He cannot see anything more risky in the one course than in the 
other. 

The lie concerning duty is even less natural, since promises to do or 
refrain from doing are conventional agreements which are outside the state 
of nature and detract from our liberty. Moreover, all promises made by 
children are in themselves void; when they pledge themselves they do not 
know what they are doing, for their narrow vision cannot look beyond the 
present. A child can hardly lie when he makes a promise; for he is only 
thinking how he can get out of the present difficulty, any means which has 
not an immediate result is the same to him; when he promises for the future 
he promises nothing, and his imagination is as yet incapable of projecting 
him into the future while he lives in the present. If he could escape a 


whipping or get a packet of sweets by promising to throw himself out of the 
window to-morrow, he would promise on the spot. This is why the law 
disregards all promises made by minors, and when fathers and teachers are 
stricter and demand that promises shall be kept, it is only when the promise 
refers to something the child ought to do even if he had made no promise. 

The child cannot lie when he makes a promise, for he does not know 
what he is doing when he makes his promise. The case is different when he 
breaks his promise, which is a sort of retrospective falsehood; for he clearly 
remembers making the promise, but he fails to see the importance of 
keeping it. Unable to look into the future, he cannot foresee the results of 
things, and when he breaks his promises he does nothing contrary to his 
stage of reasoning. 

Children’s lies are therefore entirely the work of their teachers, and to 
teach them to speak the truth is nothing less than to teach them the art of 
lying. In your zeal to rule, control, and teach them, you never find sufficient 
means at your disposal. You wish to gain fresh influence over their minds 
by baseless maxims, by unreasonable precepts; and you would rather they 
knew their lessons and told lies, than leave them ignorant and truthful. 

We, who only give our scholars lessons in practice, who prefer to have 
them good rather than clever, never demand the truth lest they should 
conceal it, and never claim any promise lest they should be tempted to 
break it. If some mischief has been done in my absence and I do not know 
who did it, I shall take care not to accuse Emile, nor to say, “Did you do it?” 
[Footnote: Nothing could be more indiscreet than such a question, 
especially if the child is guilty. Then if he thinks you know what he has 
done, he will think you are setting a trap for him, and this idea can only set 
him against you. If he thinks you do not know, he will say to himself, “Why 
should I make my fault known?” And here we have the first temptation to 
falsehood as the direct result of your foolish question.] For in so doing what 
should I do but teach him to deny it? If his difficult temperament compels 
me to make some agreement with him, I will take good care that the 
suggestion always comes from him, never from me; that when he 
undertakes anything he has always a present and effective interest in 
fulfilling his promise, and if he ever fails this lie will bring down on him all 
the unpleasant consequences which he sees arising from the natural order of 
things, and not from his tutor’s vengeance. But far from having recourse to 
such cruel measures, I feel almost certain that Emile will not know for 


many years what it is to lie, and that when he does find out, he will be 
astonished and unable to understand what can be the use of it. It is quite 
clear that the less I make his welfare dependent on the will or the opinions 
of others, the less is it to his interest to lie. 

When we are in no hurry to teach there is no hurry to demand, and we 
can take our time, so as to demand nothing except under fitting conditions. 
Then the child is training himself, in so far as he is not being spoilt. But 
when a fool of a tutor, who does not know how to set about his business, is 
always making his pupil promise first this and then that, without 
discrimination, choice, or proportion, the child is puzzled and overburdened 
with all these promises, and neglects, forgets or even scorns them, and 
considering them as so many empty phrases he makes a game of making 
and breaking promises. Would you have him keep his promise faithfully, be 
moderate in your claims upon him. 

The detailed treatment I have just given to lying may be applied in many 
respects to all the other duties imposed upon children, whereby these duties 
are made not only hateful but impracticable. For the sake of a show of 
preaching virtue you make them love every vice; you instil these vices by 
forbidding them. Would you have them pious, you take them to church till 
they are sick of it; you teach them to gabble prayers until they long for the 
happy time when they will not have to pray to God. To teach them charity 
you make them give alms as if you scorned to give yourself. It is not the 
child, but the master, who should give; however much he loves his pupil he 
should vie with him for this honour; he should make him think that he is too 
young to deserve it. Alms-giving is the deed of a man who can measure the 
worth of his gift and the needs of his fellow-men. The child, who knows 
nothing of these, can have no merit in giving; he gives without charity, 
without kindness; he is almost ashamed to give, for, to judge by your 
practice and his own, he thinks it is only children who give, and that there is 
no need for charity when we are grown up. 

Observe that the only things children are set to give are things of which 
they do not know the value, bits of metal carried in their pockets for which 
they have no further use. A child would rather give a hundred coins than 
one cake. But get this prodigal giver to distribute what is dear to him, his 
toys, his sweets, his own lunch, and we shall soon see if you have made him 
really generous. 


People try yet another way; they soon restore what he gave to the child, 
so that he gets used to giving everything which he knows will come back to 
him. I have scarcely seen generosity in children except of these two types, 
giving what is of no use to them, or what they expect to get back again. 
“Arrange things,” says Locke, “so that experience may convince them that 
the most generous giver gets the biggest share.” That is to make the child 
superficially generous but really greedy. He adds that “children will thus 
form the habit of liberality.” Yes, a usurer’s liberality, which expects cent. 
per cent. But when it is a question of real giving, good-bye to the habit; 
when they do not get things back, they will not give. It is the habit of the 
mind, not of the hands, that needs watching. All the other virtues taught to 
children are like this, and to preach these baseless virtues you waste their 
youth in sorrow. What a sensible sort of education! 

Teachers, have done with these shams; be good and kind; let your 
example sink into your scholars’ memories till they are old enough to take it 
to heart. Rather than hasten to demand deeds of charity from my pupil I 
prefer to perform such deeds in his presence, even depriving him of the 
means of imitating me, as an honour beyond his years; for it is of the utmost 
importance that he should not regard a man’s duties as merely those of a 
child. If when he sees me help the poor he asks me about it, and it is time to 
reply to his questions, [Footnote: It must be understood that I do not answer 
his questions when he wants; that would be to subject myself to his will and 
to place myself in the most dangerous state of dependence that ever a tutor 
was in.] I shall say, “My dear boy, the rich only exist, through the good-will 
of the poor, so they have promised to feed those who have not enough to 
live on, either in goods or labour.” “Then you promised to do this?” 
“Certainly; I am only master of the wealth that passes through my hands on 
the condition attached to its ownership.” 

After this talk (and we have seen how a child may be brought to 
understand it) another than Emile would be tempted to imitate me and 
behave like a rich man; in such a case I should at least take care that it was 
done without ostentation; I would rather he robbed me of my privilege and 
hid himself to give. It is a fraud suitable to his age, and the only one I could 
forgive in him. 

I know that all these imitative virtues are only the virtues of a monkey, 
and that a good action is only morally good when it is done as such and not 
because of others. But at an age when the heart does not yet feel anything, 


you must make children copy the deeds you wish to grow into habits, until 
they can do them with understanding and for the love of what is good. Man 
imitates, as do the beasts. The love of imitating is well regulated by nature; 
in society it becomes a vice. The monkey imitates man, whom he fears, and 
not the other beasts, which he scorns; he thinks what is done by his betters 
must be good. Among ourselves, our harlequins imitate all that is good to 
degrade it and bring it into ridicule; knowing their owners’ baseness they 
try to equal what is better than they are, or they strive to imitate what they 
admire, and their bad taste appears in their choice of models, they would 
rather deceive others or win applause for their own talents than become 
wiser or better. Imitation has its roots in our desire to escape from 
ourselves. If I succeed in my undertaking, Emile will certainly have no such 
wish. So we must dispense with any seeming good that might arise from it. 

Examine your rules of education; you will find them all topsy-turvy, 
especially in all that concerns virtue and morals. The only moral lesson 
which is suited for a child — the most important lesson for every time of 
life — is this: “Never hurt anybody.” The very rule of well-doing, if not 
subordinated to this rule, is dangerous, false, and contradictory. Who is 
there who does no good? Every one does some good, the wicked as well as 
the righteous; he makes one happy at the cost of the misery of a hundred, 
and hence spring all our misfortunes. The noblest virtues are negative, they 
are also the most difficult, for they make little show, and do not even make 
room for that pleasure so dear to the heart of man, the thought that some 
one is pleased with us. If there be a man who does no harm to his 
neighbours, what good must he have accomplished! What a bold heart, 
what a strong character it needs! It is not in talking about this maxim, but in 
trying to practise it, that we discover both its greatness and its difficulty. 
[Footnote: The precept “Never hurt anybody,” implies the greatest possible 
independence of human society; for in the social state one man’s good is 
another man’s evil. This relation is part of the nature of things; it is 
inevitable. You may apply this test to man in society and to the hermit to 
discover which is best. A distinguished author says, “None but the wicked 
can live alone.” I say, “None but the good can live alone.” This proposition, 
if less sententious, is truer and more logical than the other. If the wicked 
were alone, what evil would he do? It is among his fellows that he lays his 
snares for others. If they wish to apply this argument to the man of property, 
my answer is to be found in the passage to which this note is appended. | 


This will give you some slight idea of the precautions I would have you 
take in giving children instruction which cannot always be refused without 
risk to themselves or others, or the far greater risk of the formation of bad 
habits, which would be difficult to correct later on; but be sure this 
necessity will not often arise with children who are properly brought up, for 
they cannot possibly become rebellious, spiteful, untruthful, or greedy, 
unless the seeds of these vices are sown in their hearts. What I have just 
said applies therefore rather to the exception than the rule. But the oftener 
children have the opportunity of quitting their proper condition, and 
contracting the vices of men, the oftener will these exceptions arise. Those 
who are brought up in the world must receive more precocious instruction 
than those who are brought up in retirement. So this solitary education 
would be preferable, even if it did nothing more than leave childhood time 
to ripen. 

There is quite another class of exceptions: those so gifted by nature that 
they rise above the level of their age. As there are men who never get 
beyond infancy, so there are others who are never, so to speak, children, 
they are men almost from birth. The difficulty is that these cases are very 
rare, very difficult to distinguish; while every mother, who knows that a 
child may be a prodigy, is convinced that her child is that one. They go 
further; they mistake the common signs of growth for marks of exceptional 
talent. Liveliness, sharp sayings, romping, amusing simplicity, these are the 
characteristic marks of this age, and show that the child is a child indeed. Is 
it strange that a child who is encouraged to chatter and allowed to say 
anything, who is restrained neither by consideration nor convention, should 
chance to say something clever? Were he never to hit the mark, his case 
would be stranger than that of the astrologer who, among a thousand errors, 
occasionally predicts the truth. “They lie so often,” said Henry IV., “that at 
last they say what is true.” If you want to say something clever, you have 
only to talk long enough. May Providence watch over those fine folk who 
have no other claim to social distinction. 

The finest thoughts may spring from a child’s brain, or rather the best 
words may drop from his lips, just as diamonds of great worth may fall into 
his hands, while neither the thoughts nor the diamonds are his own; at that 
age neither can be really his. The child’s sayings do not mean to him what 
they mean to us, the ideas he attaches to them are different. His ideas, if 
indeed he has any ideas at all, have neither order nor connection; there is 


nothing sure, nothing certain, in his thoughts. Examine your so-called 
prodigy. Now and again you will discover in him extreme activity of mind 
and extraordinary clearness of thought. More often this same mind will 
seem slack and spiritless, as if wrapped in mist. Sometimes he goes before 
you, sometimes he will not stir. One moment you would call him a genius, 
another a fool. You would be mistaken in both; he is a child, an eaglet who 
soars aloft for a moment, only to drop back into the nest. 

Treat him, therefore, according to his age, in spite of appearances, and 
beware of exhausting his strength by over-much exercise. If the young brain 
grows warm and begins to bubble, let it work freely, but do not heat it any 
further, lest it lose its goodness, and when the first gases have been given 
off, collect and compress the rest so that in after years they may turn to life- 
giving heat and real energy. If not, your time and your pains will be wasted, 
you will destroy your own work, and after foolishly intoxicating yourself 
with these heady fumes, you will have nothing left but an insipid and 
worthless wine. 

Silly children grow into ordinary men. I know no generalisation more 
certain than this. It is the most difficult thing in the world to distinguish 
between genuine stupidity, and that apparent and deceitful stupidity which 
is the sign of a strong character. At first sight it seems strange that the two 
extremes should have the same outward signs; and yet it may well be so, for 
at an age when man has as yet no true ideas, the whole difference between 
the genius and the rest consists in this: the latter only take in false ideas, 
while the former, finding nothing but false ideas, receives no ideas at all. In 
this he resembles the fool; the one is fit for nothing, the other finds nothing 
fit for him. The only way of distinguishing between them depends upon 
chance, which may offer the genius some idea which he can understand, 
while the fool is always the same. As a child, the young Cato was taken for 
an idiot by his parents; he was obstinate and silent, and that was all they 
perceived in him; it was only in Sulla’s ante-chamber that his uncle 
discovered what was in him. Had he never found his way there, he might 
have passed for a fool till he reached the age of reason. Had Caesar never 
lived, perhaps this same Cato, who discerned his fatal genius, and foretold 
his great schemes, would have passed for a dreamer all his days. Those who 
judge children hastily are apt to be mistaken; they are often more childish 
than the child himself. I knew a middle-aged man, [Footnote: The Abbe de 
Condillac] whose friendship I esteemed an honour, who was reckoned a 


fool by his family. All at once he made his name as a philosopher, and I 
have no doubt posterity will give him a high place among the greatest 
thinkers and the profoundest metaphysicians of his day. 

Hold childhood in reverence, and do not be in any hurry to judge it for 
good or ill. Leave exceptional cases to show themselves, let their qualities 
be tested and confirmed, before special methods are adopted. Give nature 
time to work before you take over her business, lest you interfere with her 
dealings. You assert that you know the value of time and are afraid to waste 
it. You fail to perceive that it is a greater waste of time to use it ill than to do 
nothing, and that a child ill taught is further from virtue than a child who 
has learnt nothing at all. You are afraid to see him spending his early years 
doing nothing. What! is it nothing to be happy, nothing to run and jump all 
day? He will never be so busy again all his life long. Plato, in his Republic, 
which is considered so stern, teaches the children only through festivals, 
games, songs, and amusements. It seems as if he had accomplished his 
purpose when he had taught them to be happy; and Seneca, speaking of the 
Roman lads in olden days, says, “They were always on their feet, they were 
never taught anything which kept them sitting.” Were they any the worse 
for it in manhood? Do not be afraid, therefore, of this so-called idleness. 
What would you think of a man who refused to sleep lest he should waste 
part of his life? You would say, “He is mad; he is not enjoying his life, he is 
robbing himself of part of it; to avoid sleep he is hastening his death.” 
Remember that these two cases are alike, and that childhood is the sleep of 
reason. 

The apparent ease with which children learn is their ruin. You fail to see 
that this very facility proves that they are not learning. Their shining, 
polished brain reflects, as in a mirror, the things you show them, but 
nothing sinks in. The child remembers the words and the ideas are reflected 
back; his hearers understand them, but to him they are meaningless. 

Although memory and reason are wholly different faculties, the one does 
not really develop apart from the other. Before the age of reason the child 
receives images, not ideas; and there is this difference between them: 
images are merely the pictures of external objects, while ideas are notions 
about those objects determined by their relations. An image when it is 
recalled may exist by itself in the mind, but every idea implies other ideas. 
When we image we merely perceive, when we reason we compare. Our 


sensations are merely passive, our notions or ideas spring from an active 
principle which judges. The proof of this will be given later. 

I maintain, therefore, that as children are incapable of judging, they have 
no true memory. They retain sounds, form, sensation, but rarely ideas, and 
still more rarely relations. You tell me they acquire some rudiments of 
geometry, and you think you prove your case; not so, it is mine you prove; 
you show that far from being able to reason themselves, children are unable 
to retain the reasoning of others; for if you follow the method of these little 
geometricians you will see they only retain the exact impression of the 
figure and the terms of the demonstration. They cannot meet the slightest 
new objection; if the figure is reversed they can do nothing. All their 
knowledge is on the sensation-level, nothing has penetrated to their 
understanding. Their memory is little better than their other powers, for 
they always have to learn over again, when they are grown up, what they 
learnt as children. 

I am far from thinking, however, that children have no sort of reason. 
[Footnote: I have noticed again and again that it is impossible in writing a 
lengthy work to use the same words always in the same sense. There is no 
language rich enough to supply terms and expressions sufficient for the 
modifications of our ideas. The method of defining every term and 
constantly substituting the definition for the term defined looks well, but it 
is impracticable. For how can we escape from our vicious circle? 
Definitions would be all very well if we did not use words in the making of 
them. In spite of this I am convinced that even in our poor language we can 
make our meaning clear, not by always using words in the same sense, but 
by taking care hat every time we use a word the sense in which we use it is 
sufficiently indicated by the sense of the context, so that each sentence in 
which the word occurs acts as a sort of definition. Sometimes I say children 
are incapable of reasoning. Sometimes I say they reason cleverly. I must 
admit that my words are often contradictory, but I do not think there is any 
contradiction in my ideas.] On the contrary, I think they reason very well 
with regard to things that affect their actual and sensible well-being. But 
people are mistaken as to the extent of their information, and they attribute 
to them knowledge they do not possess, and make them reason about things 
they cannot understand. Another mistake is to try to turn their attention to 
matters which do not concern them in the least, such as their future interest, 
their happiness when they are grown up, the opinion people will have of 


them when they are men — terms which are absolutely meaningless when 
addressed to creatures who are entirely without foresight. But all the forced 
studies of these poor little wretches are directed towards matters utterly 
remote from their minds. You may judge how much attention they can give 
to them. 

The pedagogues, who make a great display of the teaching they give 
their pupils, are paid to say just the opposite; yet their actions show that 
they think just as I do. For what do they teach? Words! words! words! 
Among the various sciences they boast of teaching their scholars, they take 
good care never to choose those which might be really useful to them, for 
then they would be compelled to deal with things and would fail utterly; the 
sciences they choose are those we seem to know when we know their 
technical terms — heraldry, geography, chronology, languages, etc., studies 
so remote from man, and even more remote from the child, that it is a 
wonder if he can ever make any use of any part of them. 

You will be surprised to find that I reckon the study of languages among 
the useless lumber of education; but you must remember that I am speaking 
of the studies of the earliest years, and whatever you may say, I do not 
believe any child under twelve or fifteen ever really acquired two 
languages. 

If the study of languages were merely the study of words, that is, of the 
symbols by which language expresses itself, then this might be a suitable 
study for children; but languages, as they change the symbols, also modify 
the ideas which the symbols express. Minds are formed by language, 
thoughts take their colour from its ideas. Reason alone is common to all. 
Every language has its own form, a difference which may be partly cause 
and partly effect of differences in national character; this conjecture appears 
to be confirmed by the fact that in every nation under the sun speech 
follows the changes of manners, and is preserved or altered along with 
them. 

By use the child acquires one of these different forms, and it is the only 
language he retains till the age of reason. To acquire two languages he must 
be able to compare their ideas, and how can he compare ideas he can barely 
understand? Everything may have a thousand meanings to him, but each 
idea can only have one form, so he can only learn one language. You assure 
me he learns several languages; I deny it. I have seen those little prodigies 
who are supposed to speak half a dozen languages. I have heard them speak 


first in German, then in Latin, French, or Italian; true, they used half a 
dozen different vocabularies, but they always spoke German. In a word, you 
may give children as many synonyms as you like; it is not their language 
but their words that you change; they will never have but one language. 

To conceal their deficiencies teachers choose the dead languages, in 
which we have no longer any judges whose authority is beyond dispute. 
The familiar use of these tongues disappeared long ago, so they are content 
to imitate what they find in books, and they call that talking. If the master’s 
Greek and Latin is such poor stuff, what about the children? They have 
scarcely learnt their primer by heart, without understanding a word of it, 
when they are set to translate a French speech into Latin words; then when 
they are more advanced they piece together a few phrases of Cicero for 
prose or a few lines of Vergil for verse. Then they think they can speak 
Latin, and who will contradict them? 

In any study whatsoever the symbols are of no value without the idea of 
the things symbolised. Yet the education of the child in confined to those 
symbols, while no one ever succeeds in making him understand the thing 
signified. You think you are teaching him what the world is like; he is only 
learning the map; he is taught the names of towns, countries, rivers, which 
have no existence for him except on the paper before him. I remember 
seeing a geography somewhere which began with: “What is the world?”— 
“A sphere of cardboard.” That is the child’s geography. I maintain that after 
two years’ work with the globe and cosmography, there is not a single ten- 
year-old child who could find his way from Paris to Saint Denis by the help 
of the rules he has learnt. I maintain that not one of these children could 
find his way by the map about the paths on his father’s estate without 
getting lost. These are the young doctors who can tell us the position of 
Pekin, Ispahan, Mexico, and every country in the world. 

You tell me the child must be employed on studies which only need eyes. 
That may be; but if there are any such studies, they are unknown to me. 

It is a still more ridiculous error to set them to study history, which is 
considered within their grasp because it is merely a collection of facts. But 
what is meant by this word “fact”? Do you think the relations which 
determine the facts of history are so easy to grasp that the corresponding 
ideas are easily developed in the child’s mind! Do you think that a real 
knowledge of events can exist apart from the knowledge of their causes and 
effects, and that history has so little relation to words that the one can be 


learnt without the other? If you perceive nothing in a man’s actions beyond 
merely physical and external movements, what do you learn from history? 
Absolutely nothing; while this study, robbed of all that makes it interesting, 
gives you neither pleasure nor information. If you want to judge actions by 
their moral bearings, try to make these moral bearings intelligible to your 
scholars. You will soon find out if they are old enough to learn history. 

Remember, reader, that he who speaks to you is neither a scholar nor a 
philosopher, but a plain man and a lover of truth; a man who is pledged to 
no one party or system, a hermit, who mixes little with other men, and has 
less opportunity of imbibing their prejudices, and more time to reflect on 
the things that strike him in his intercourse with them. My arguments are 
based less on theories than on facts, and I think I can find no better way to 
bring the facts home to you than by quoting continually some example from 
the observations which suggested my arguments. 

I had gone to spend a few days in the country with a worthy mother of a 
family who took great pains with her children and their education. One 
morning I was present while the eldest boy had his lessons. His tutor, who 
had taken great pains to teach him ancient history, began upon the story of 
Alexander and lighted on the well-known anecdote of Philip the Doctor. 
There is a picture of it, and the story is well worth study. The tutor, worthy 
man, made several reflections which I did not like with regard to 
Alexander’s courage, but I did not argue with him lest I should lower him in 
the eyes of his pupil. At dinner they did not fail to get the little fellow 
talking, French fashion. The eager spirit of a child of his age, and the 
confident expectation of applause, made him say a number of silly things, 
and among them from time to time there were things to the point, and these 
made people forget the rest. At last came the story of Philip the Doctor. He 
told it very distinctly and prettily. After the usual meed of praise, demanded 
by his mother and expected by the child himself, they discussed what he 
had said. Most of them blamed Alexander’s rashness, some of them, 
following the tutor’s example, praised his resolution, which showed me that 
none of those present really saw the beauty of the story. “For my own part,” 
I said, “if there was any courage or any steadfastness at all in Alexander’s 
conduct I think it was only a piece of bravado.” Then every one agreed that 
it was a piece of bravado. I was getting angry, and would have replied, 
when a lady sitting beside me, who had not hitherto spoken, bent towards 
me and whispered in my ear. “Jean Jacques,” said she, “say no more, they 


will never understand you.” I looked at her, I recognised the wisdom of her 
advice, and I held my tongue. 

Several things made me suspect that our young professor had not in the 
least understood the story he told so prettily. After dinner I took his hand in 
mine and we went for a walk in the park. When I had questioned him 
quietly, I discovered that he admired the vaunted courage of Alexander 
more than any one. But in what do you suppose he thought this courage 
consisted? Merely in swallowing a disagreeable drink at a single draught 
without hesitation and without any signs of dislike. Not a fortnight before 
the poor child had been made to take some medicine which he could hardly 
swallow, and the taste of it was still in his mouth. Death, and death by 
poisoning, were for him only disagreeable sensations, and senna was his 
only idea of poison. I must admit, however, that Alexander’s resolution had 
made a great impression on his young mind, and he was determined that 
next time he had to take medicine he would be an Alexander. Without 
entering upon explanations which were clearly beyond his grasp, I 
confirmed him in his praiseworthy intention, and returned home smiling to 
myself over the great wisdom of parents and teachers who expect to teach 
history to children. 

Such words as king, emperor, war, conquest, law, and revolution are 
easily put into their mouths; but when it is a question of attaching clear 
ideas to these words the explanations are very different from our talk with 
Robert the gardener. 

I feel sure some readers dissatisfied with that “Say no more, Jean 
Jacques,” will ask what I really saw to admire in the conduct of Alexander. 
Poor things! if you need telling, how can you comprehend it? Alexander 
believed in virtue, he staked his head, he staked his own life on that faith, 
his great soul was fitted to hold such a faith. To swallow that draught was to 
make a noble profession of the faith that was in him. Never did mortal man 
recite a finer creed. If there is an Alexander in our own days, show me such 
deeds. 

If children have no knowledge of words, there is no study that is suitable 
for them. If they have no real ideas they have no real memory, for I do not 
call that a memory which only recalls sensations. What is the use of 
inscribing on their brains a list of symbols which mean nothing to them? 
They will learn the symbols when they learn the things signified; why give 
them the useless trouble of learning them twice over? And yet what 


dangerous prejudices are you implanting when you teach them to accept as 
knowledge words which have no meaning for them. The first meaningless 
phrase, the first thing taken for granted on the word of another person 
without seeing its use for himself, this is the beginning of the ruin of the 
child’s judgment. He may dazzle the eyes of fools long enough before he 
recovers from such a loss. [Footnote: The learning of most philosophers is 
like the learning of children. Vast erudition results less in the multitude of 
ideas than in a multitude of images. Dates, names, places, all objects 
isolated or unconnected with ideas are merely retained in the memory for 
symbols, and we rarely recall any of these without seeing the right or left 
page of the book in which we read it, or the form in which we first saw it. 
Most science was of this kind till recently. The science of our times is 
another matter; study and observation are things of the past; we dream and 
the dreams of a bad night are given to us as philosophy. You will say I too 
am a dreamer; I admit it, but I do what the others fail to do, I give my 
dreams as dreams, and leave the reader to discover whether there is 
anything in them which may prove useful to those who are awake. | 

No, if nature has given the child this plasticity of brain which fits him to 
receive every kind of impression, it was not that you should imprint on it 
the names and dates of kings, the jargon of heraldry, the globe and 
geography, all those words without present meaning or future use for the 
child, which flood of words overwhelms his sad and barren childhood. But 
by means of this plasticity all the ideas he can understand and use, all that 
concern his happiness and will some day throw light upon his duties, should 
be traced at an early age in indelible characters upon his brain, to guide him 
to live in such a way as befits his nature and his powers. 

Without the study of books, such a memory as the child may possess is 
not left idle; everything he sees and hears makes an impression on him, he 
keeps a record of men’s sayings and doings, and his whole environment is 
the book from which he unconsciously enriches his memory, till his 
judgment is able to profit by it. 

To select these objects, to take care to present him constantly with those 
he may know, to conceal from him those he ought not to know, this is the 
real way of training his early memory; and in this way you must try to 
provide him with a storehouse of knowledge which will serve for his 
education in youth and his conduct throughout life. True, this method does 
not produce infant prodigies, nor will it reflect glory upon their tutors and 


governesses, but it produces men, strong, right-thinking men, vigorous both 
in mind and body, men who do not win admiration as children, but honour 
as men. 

Emile will not learn anything by heart, not even fables, not even the 
fables of La Fontaine, simple and delightful as they are, for the words are 
no more the fable than the words of history are history. How can people be 
so blind as to call fables the child’s system of morals, without considering 
that the child is not only amused by the apologue but misled by it? He is 
attracted by what is false and he misses the truth, and the means adopted to 
make the teaching pleasant prevent him profiting by it. Men may be taught 
by fables; children require the naked truth. 

All children learn La Fontaine’s fables, but not one of them understands 
them. It is just as well that they do not understand, for the morality of the 
fables is so mixed and so unsuitable for their age that 1t would be more 
likely to incline them to vice than to virtue. “More paradoxes!” you 
exclaim. Paradoxes they may be; but let us see if there is not some truth in 
them. 

I maintain that the child does not understand the fables he is taught, for 
however you try to explain them, the teaching you wish to extract from 
them demands ideas which he cannot grasp, while the poetical form which 
makes it easier to remember makes it harder to understand, so that clearness 
is sacrificed to facility. Without quoting the host of wholly unintelligible 
and useless fables which are taught to children because they happen to be in 
the same book as the others, let us keep to those which the author seems to 
have written specially for children. 

In the whole of La Fontaine’s works I only know five or six fables 
conspicuous for child-like simplicity; I will take the first of these as an 
example, for it is one whose moral is most suitable for all ages, one which 
children get hold of with the least difficulty, which they have most pleasure 
in learning, one which for this very reason the author has placed at the 
beginning of his book. If his object were really to delight and instruct 
children, this fable is his masterpiece. Let us go through it and examine it 
briefly. 


THE FOX AND THE CROW 
A FABLE 


“Maitre corbeau, sur un arbre perche” (Mr. Crow perched on a tree).— 
“Mr.!” what does that word really mean? What does it mean before a proper 
noun? What is its meaning here? What is a crow? What is “un arbre 
perche”? We do not say “on a tree perched,” but perched on a tree. So we 
must speak of poetical inversions, we must distinguish between prose and 
verse. 

“Tenait dans son bec un fromage” (Held a cheese in his beak) — What 
sort of a cheese? Swiss, Brie, or Dutch? If the child has never seen crows, 
what is the good of talking about them? If he has seen crows will he believe 
that they can hold a cheese in their beak? Your illustrations should always 
be taken from nature. 

“Maitre renard, par l’odeur alleche” (Mr. Fox, attracted by the smell). — 
Another Master! But the title suits the fox, — who is master of all the tricks 
of his trade. You must explain what a fox is, and distinguish between the 
real fox and the conventional fox of the fables. 

“Alleche.” The word is obsolete; you will have to explain it. You will 
say it is only used in verse. Perhaps the child will ask why people talk 
differently in verse. How will you answer that question? 

“Alleche, par l’odeur d’un fromage.” The cheese was held in his beak by 
a crow perched on a tree; it must indeed have smelt strong if the fox, in his 
thicket or his earth, could smell it. This is the way you train your pupil in 
that spirit of right judgment, which rejects all but reasonable arguments, and 
is able to distinguish between truth and falsehood in other tales. 

“Lui tient a peu pres ce langage” (Spoke to him after this fashion).— 
“Ce langage.” So foxes talk, do they! They talk like crows! Mind what you 
are about, oh, wise tutor; weigh your answer before you give it, it is more 
important than you suspect. 

“Eh! Bonjour, Monsieur le Corbeau!” (“Good-day, Mr. Crow!) — Mr.! 
The child sees this title laughed to scorn before he knows it is a title of 
honour. Those who say “Monsieur du Corbeau” will find their work cut out 
for them to explain that “du.” 


“Que vous etes joli! Que vous me semblez beau!” (“How handsome you 
are, how beautiful in my eyes!”) — Mere padding. The child, finding the 
same thing repeated twice over in different words, is learning to speak 
carelessly. If you say this redundance is a device of the author, a part of the 
fox’s scheme to make his praise seem all the greater by his flow of words, 
that is a valid excuse for me, but not for my pupil. 

“Sans mentir, si votre ramage” (“Without lying, if your song”).— 
“Without lying.” So people do tell lies sometimes. What will the child think 
of you if you tell him the fox only says “Sans mentir” because he is lying? 

“Se rapporte a votre plumage” (“Answered to your fine feathers”).— 
“Answered!” What does that mean? Try to make the child compare qualities 
so different as those of song and plumage; you will see how much he 
understands. 

“Vous seriez le phenix des hotes de ces bois!” (“You would be the 
phoenix of all the inhabitants of this wood!) — The phoenix! What is a 
phoenix? All of a sudden we are floundering in the lies of antiquity — we 
are on the edge of mythology. 

“The inhabitants of this wood.” What figurative language! The flatterer 
adopts the grand style to add dignity to his speech, to make it more 
attractive. Will the child understand this cunning? Does he know, how could 
he possibly know, what is meant by grand style and simple style? 

“A ces mots le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie” (At these words, the crow 
is beside himself with delight). — To realise the full force of this proverbial 
expression we must have experienced very strong feeling. 

“Et, pour montrer sa belle voix” (And, to show his fine voice). — 
Remember that the child, to understand this line and the whole fable, must 
know what is meant by the crow’s fine voice. 

“Tl ouvre un large bec, laisse tomber sa proie” (He opens his wide beak 
and drops his prey). — This is a splendid line; its very sound suggests a 
picture. I see the great big ugly gaping beak, I hear the cheese crashing 
through the branches; but this kind of beauty is thrown away upon children. 

“Le renard s’en saisit, et dit, ‘Mon bon monsieur’” (The fox catches it, 
and says, “My dear sir”). — So kindness is already folly. You certainly 
waste no time in teaching your children. 

“Apprenez que tout flatteur” (“You must learn that every flatterer”). — 
A general maxim. The child can make neither head nor tail of it. 


“Vit au depens de celui qui l’ecoute” (“Lives at the expense of the person 
who listens to his flattery”). — No child of ten ever understood that. 

“Ce lecon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute” (“No doubt this lesson is 
well worth a cheese”). — This is intelligible and its meaning is very good. 
Yet there are few children who could compare a cheese and a lesson, few 
who would not prefer the cheese. You will therefore have to make them 
understand that this is said in mockery. What subtlety for a child! 

“Le corbeau, honteux et confus” (The crow, ashamed and confused). — 
A nothing pleonasm, and there is no excuse for it this time. 

“Jura, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne l’y prendrait plus” (Swore, but rather 
too late, that he would not be caught in that way again).— “Swore.” What 
master will be such a fool as to try to explain to a child the meaning of an 
oath? 

What a host of details! but much more would be needed for the analysis 
of all the ideas in this fable and their reduction to the simple and elementary 
ideas of which each is composed. But who thinks this analysis necessary to 
make himself intelligible to children? Who of us is philosopher enough to 
be able to put himself in the child’s place? Let us now proceed to the moral. 

Should we teach a six-year-old child that there are people who flatter and 
lie for the sake of gain? One might perhaps teach them that there are people 
who make fools of little boys and laugh at their foolish vanity behind their 
backs. But the whole thing is spoilt by the cheese. You are teaching them 
how to make another drop his cheese rather than how to keep their own. 
This is my second paradox, and it is not less weighty than the former one. 

Watch children learning their fables and you will see that when they 
have a chance of applying them they almost always use them exactly 
contrary to the author’s meaning; instead of being on their guard against the 
fault which you would prevent or cure, they are disposed to like the vice by 
which one takes advantage of another’s defects. In the above fable children 
laugh at the crow, but they all love the fox. In the next fable you expect 
them to follow the example of the grasshopper. Not so, they will choose the 
ant. They do not care to abase themselves, they will always choose the 
principal part — this is the choice of self-love, a very natural choice. But 
what a dreadful lesson for children! There could be no monster more 
detestable than a harsh and avaricious child, who realised what he was 
asked to give and what he refused. The ant does more; she teaches him not 
merely to refuse but to revile. 


In all the fables where the lion plays a part, usually the chief part, the 
child pretends to be the lion, and when he has to preside over some 
distribution of good things, he takes care to keep everything for himself; but 
when the lion is overthrown by the gnat, the child is the gnat. He learns how 
to sting to death those whom he dare not attack openly. 

From the fable of the sleek dog and the starving wolf he learns a lesson 
of licence rather than the lesson of moderation which you profess to teach 
him. I shall never forget seeing a little girl weeping bitterly over this tale, 
which had been told her as a lesson in obedience. The poor child hated to be 
chained up; she felt the chain chafing her neck; she was crying because she 
was not a wolf. 

So from the first of these fables the child learns the basest flattery; from 
the second, cruelty; from the third, injustice; from the fourth, satire; from 
the fifth, insubordination. The last of these lessons is no more suitable for 
your pupils than for mine, though he has no use for it. What results do you 
expect to get from your teaching when it contradicts itself! But perhaps the 
same system of morals which furnishes me with objections against the 
fables supplies you with as many reasons for keeping to them. Society 
requires a rule of morality in our words; it also requires a rule of morality in 
our deeds; and these two rules are quite different. The former is contained 
in the Catechism and it is left there; the other is contained in La Fontaine’s 
fables for children and his tales for mothers. The same author does for both. 

Let us make a bargain, M. de la Fontaine. For my own part, I undertake 
to make your books my favourite study; I undertake to love you, and to 
learn from your fables, for I hope I shall not mistake their meaning. As to 
my pupil, permit me to prevent him studying any one of them till you have 
convinced me that it is good for him to learn things three-fourths of which 
are unintelligible to him, and until you can convince me that in those fables 
he can understand he will never reverse the order and imitate the villain 
instead of taking warning from his dupe. 

When I thus get rid of children’s lessons, I get rid of the chief cause of 
their sorrows, namely their books. Reading is the curse of childhood, yet it 
is almost the only occupation you can find for children. Emile, at twelve 
years old, will hardly know what a book is. “But,” you say, “he must, at 
least, know how to read.” 

When reading is of use to him, I admit he must learn to read, but till then 
he will only find it a nuisance. 


If children are not to be required to do anything as a matter of obedience, 
it follows that they will only learn what they perceive to be of real and 
present value, either for use or enjoyment; what other motive could they 
have for learning? The art of speaking to our absent friends, of hearing their 
words; the art of letting them know at first hand our feelings, our desires, 
and our longings, is an art whose usefulness can be made plain at any age. 
How is it that this art, so useful and pleasant in itself, has become a terror to 
children? Because the child is compelled to acquire it against his will, and 
to use it for purposes beyond his comprehension. A child has no great wish 
to perfect himself in the use of an instrument of torture, but make it a means 
to his pleasure, and soon you will not be able to keep him from it. 

People make a great fuss about discovering the beat way to teach 
children to read. They invent “bureaux” [Footnote: Translator’s note. — 
The “bureau” was a sort of case containing letters to be put together to form 
words. It was a favourite device for the teaching of reading and gave its 
name to a special method, called the bureau-method, of learning to read. | 
and cards, they turn the nursery into a printer’s shop. Locke would have 
them taught to read by means of dice. What a fine idea! And the pity of it! 
There is a better way than any of those, and one which is generally 
overlooked — it consists in the desire to learn. Arouse this desire in your 
scholar and have done with your “bureaux” and your dice — any method 
will serve. 

Present interest, that is the motive power, the only motive power that 
takes us far and safely. Sometimes Emile receives notes of invitation from 
his father or mother, his relations or friends; he is invited to a dinner, a 
walk, a boating expedition, to see some public entertainment. These notes 
are short, clear, plain, and well written. Some one must read them to him, 
and he cannot always find anybody when wanted; no more consideration is 
shown to him than he himself showed to you yesterday. Time passes, the 
chance is lost. The note is read to him at last, but it is too late. Oh! if only 
he had known how to read! He receives other notes, so short, so interesting, 
he would like to try to read them. Sometimes he gets help, sometimes none. 
He does his best, and at last he makes out half the note; it is something 
about going to-morrow to drink cream — Where? With whom? He cannot 
tell — how hard he tries to make out the rest! I do not think Emile will need 
a “bureau.” Shall I proceed to the teaching of writing? No, I am ashamed to 
toy with these trifles in a treatise on education. 


I will just add a few words which contain a principle of great 
importance. It is this — What we are in no hurry to get is usually obtained 
with speed and certainty. I am pretty sure Emile will learn to read and write 
before he is ten, just because I care very little whether he can do so before 
he is fifteen; but I would rather he never learnt to read at all, than that this 
art should be acquired at the price of all that makes reading useful. What is 
the use of reading to him if he always hates it? “Id imprimis cavere 
oportebit, ne studia, qui amare nondum potest, oderit, et amaritudinem 
semel perceptam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet.” — Quintil. 

The more I urge my method of letting well alone, the more objections I 
perceive against it. If your pupil learns nothing from you, he will learn from 
others. If you do not instil truth he will learn falsehoods; the prejudices you 
fear to teach him he will acquire from those about him, they will find their 
way through every one of his senses; they will either corrupt his reason 
before it is fully developed or his mind will become torpid through inaction, 
and will become engrossed in material things. If we do not form the habit of 
thinking as children, we shall lose the power of thinking for the rest of our 
life. 

I fancy I could easily answer that objection, but why should I answer 
every objection? If my method itself answers your objections, it is good; if 
not, it is good for nothing. I continue my explanation. 

If, in accordance with the plan I have sketched, you follow rules which 
are just the opposite of the established practice, if instead of taking your 
scholar far afield, instead of wandering with him in distant places, in far-off 
lands, in remote centuries, in the ends of the earth, and in the very heavens 
themselves, you try to keep him to himself, to his own concerns, you will 
then find him able to perceive, to remember, and even to reason; this is 
nature’s order. As the sentient being becomes active his discernment 
develops along with his strength. Not till his strength is in excess of what is 
needed for self-preservation, is the speculative faculty developed, the 
faculty adapted for using this superfluous strength for other purposes. 
Would you cultivate your pupil’s intelligence, cultivate the strength it is 
meant to control. Give his body constant exercise, make it strong and 
healthy, in order to make him good and wise; let him work, let him do 
things, let him run and shout, let him be always on the go; make a man of 
him in strength, and he will soon be a man in reason. 


Of course by this method you will make him stupid if you are always 
giving him directions, always saying come here, go there, stop, do this, 
don’t do that. If your head always guides his hands, his own mind will 
become useless. But remember the conditions we laid down; if you are a 
mere pedant it is not worth your while to read my book. 

It is a lamentable mistake to imagine that bodily activity hinders the 
working of the mind, as if these two kinds of activity ought not to advance 
hand in hand, and as if the one were not intended to act as guide to the 
other. 

There are two classes of men who are constantly engaged in bodily 
activity, peasants and savages, and certainly neither of these pays the least 
attention to the cultivation of the mind. Peasants are rough, coarse, and 
clumsy; savages are noted, not only for their keen senses, but for great 
subtility of mind. Speaking generally, there 1s nothing duller than a peasant 
or sharper than a savage. What is the cause of this difference? The peasant 
has always done as he was told, what his father did before him, what he 
himself has always done; he is the creature of habit, he spends his life 
almost like an automaton on the same tasks; habit and obedience have taken 
the place of reason. 

The case of the savage is very different; he is tied to no one place, he has 
no prescribed task, no superior to obey, he knows no law but his own will; 
he is therefore forced to reason at every step he takes. He can neither move 
nor walk without considering the consequences. Thus the more his body is 
exercised, the more alert is his mind; his strength and his reason increase 
together, and each helps to develop the other. 

Oh, learned tutor, let us see which of our two scholars is most like the 
savage and which is most like the peasant. Your scholar is subject to a 
power which is continually giving him instruction; he acts only at the word 
of command; he dare not eat when he is hungry, nor laugh when he is 
merry, nor weep when he is sad, nor offer one hand rather than the other, 
nor stir a foot unless he is told to do it; before long he will not venture to 
breathe without orders. What would you have him think about, when you do 
all the thinking for him? He rests securely on your foresight, why should he 
think for himself? He knows you have undertaken to take care of him, to 
secure his welfare, and he feels himself freed from this responsibility. His 
judgment relies on yours; what you have not forbidden that he does, 
knowing that he runs no risk. Why should he learn the signs of rain? He 


knows you watch the clouds for him. Why should he time his walk? He 
knows there is no fear of your letting him miss his dinner hour. He eats till 
you tell him to stop, he stops when you tell him to do so; he does not attend 
to the teaching of his own stomach, but yours. In vain do you make his 
body soft by inaction; his understanding does not become subtle. Far from 
it, you complete your task of discrediting reason in his eyes, by making him 
use such reasoning power as he has on the things which seem of least 
importance to him. As he never finds his reason any use to him, he decides 
at last that it is useless. If he reasons badly he will be found fault with; 
nothing worse will happen to him; and he has been found fault with so often 
that he pays no attention to it, such a common danger no longer alarms him. 

Yet you will find he has a mind. He is quick enough to chatter with the 
women in the way I spoke of further back; but if he is in danger, if he must 
come to a decision in difficult circumstances, you will find him a 
hundredfold more stupid and silly than the son of the roughest labourer. 

As for my pupil, or rather Nature’s pupil, he has been trained from the 
outset to be as self-reliant as possible, he has not formed the habit of 
constantly seeking help from others, still less of displaying his stores of 
learning. On the other hand, he exercises discrimination and forethought, he 
reasons about everything that concerns himself. He does not chatter, he acts. 
Not a word does he know of what is going on in the world at large, but he 
knows very thoroughly what affects himself. As he is always stirring he is 
compelled to notice many things, to recognise many effects; he soon 
acquires a good deal of experience. Nature, not man, is his schoolmaster, 
and he learns all the quicker because he is not aware that he has any lesson 
to learn. So mind and body work together. He is always carrying out his 
own ideas, not those of other people, and thus he unites thought and action; 
as he grows in health and strength he grows in wisdom and discernment. 
This is the way to attain later on to what is generally considered 
incompatible, though most great men have achieved it, strength of body and 
strength of mind, the reason of the philosopher and the vigour of the athlete. 

Young teacher, I am setting before you a difficult task, the art of 
controlling without precepts, and doing everything without doing anything 
at all. This art is, I confess, beyond your years, it is not calculated to display 
your talents nor to make your value known to your scholar’s parents; but it 
is the only road to success. You will never succeed in making wise men if 
you do not first make little imps of mischief. This was the education of the 


Spartans; they were not taught to stick to their books, they were set to steal 
their dinners. Were they any the worse for it in after life? Ever ready for 
victory, they crushed their foes in every kind of warfare, and the prating 
Athenians were as much afraid of their words as of their blows. 

When education is most carefully attended to, the teacher issues his 
orders and thinks himself master, but it is the child who is really master. He 
uses the tasks you set him to obtain what he wants from you, and he can 
always make you pay for an hour’s industry by a week’s complaisance. You 
must always be making bargains with him. These bargains, suggested in 
your fashion, but carried out in his, always follow the direction of his own 
fancies, especially when you are foolish enough to make the condition some 
advantage he is almost sure to obtain, whether he fulfils his part of the 
bargain or not. The child is usually much quicker to read the master’s 
thoughts than the master to read the child’s feelings. And that is as it should 
be, for all the sagacity which the child would have devoted to self- 
preservation, had he been left to himself, is now devoted to the rescue of his 
native freedom from the chains of his tyrant; while the latter, who has no 
such pressing need to understand the child, sometimes finds that it pays him 
better to leave him in idleness or vanity. 

Take the opposite course with your pupil; let him always think he is 
master while you are really master. There is no subjection so complete as 
that which preserves the forms of freedom; it is thus that the will itself is 
taken captive. Is not this poor child, without knowledge, strength, or 
wisdom, entirely at your mercy? Are you not master of his whole 
environment so far as it affects him? Cannot you make of him what you 
please? His work and play, his pleasure and pain, are they not, unknown to 
him, under your control? No doubt he ought only to do what he wants, but 
he ought to want to do nothing but what you want him to do. He should 
never take a step you have not foreseen, nor utter a word you could not 
foretell. 

Then he can devote himself to the bodily exercises adapted to his age 
without brutalising his mind; instead of developing his cunning to evade an 
unwelcome control, you will then find him entirely occupied in getting the 
best he can out of his environment with a view to his present welfare, and 
you will be surprised by the subtlety of the means he devises to get for 
himself such things as he can obtain, and to really enjoy things without the 
aid of other people’s ideas. You leave him master of his own wishes, but 


you do not multiply his caprices. When he only does what he wants, he will 
soon only do what he ought, and although his body is constantly in motion, 
so far as his sensible and present interests are concerned, you will find him 
developing all the reason of which he is capable, far better and in a manner 
much better fitted for him than in purely theoretical studies. 

Thus when he does not find you continually thwarting him, when he no 
longer distrusts you, no longer has anything to conceal from you, he will 
neither tell you lies nor deceive you; he will show himself fearlessly as he 
really is, and you can study him at your ease, and surround him with all the 
lessons you would have him learn, without awaking his suspicions. 

Neither will he keep a curious and jealous eye on your own conduct, nor 
take a secret delight in catching you at fault. It is a great thing to avoid this. 
One of the child’s first objects is, as I have said, to find the weak spots in its 
rulers. Though this leads to spitefulness, it does not arise from it, but from 
the desire to evade a disagreeable control. Overburdened by the yoke laid 
upon him, he tries to shake it off, and the faults he finds in his master give 
him a good opportunity for this. Still the habit of spying out faults and 
delighting in them grows upon people. Clearly we have stopped another of 
the springs of vice in Emile’s heart. Having nothing to gain from my faults, 
he will not be on the watch for them, nor will he be tempted to look out for 
the faults of others. 

All these methods seem difficult because they are new to us, but they 
ought not to be really difficult. I have a right to assume that you have the 
knowledge required for the business you have chosen; that you know the 
usual course of development of the human thought, that you can study 
mankind and man, that you know beforehand the effect on your pupil’s will 
of the various objects suited to his age which you put before him. You have 
the tools and the art to use them; are you not master of your trade? 

You speak of childish caprice; you are mistaken. Children’s caprices are 
never the work of nature, but of bad discipline; they have either obeyed or 
given orders, and I have said again and again, they must do neither. Your 
pupil will have the caprices you have taught him; it is fair you should bear 
the punishment of your own faults. “But how can I cure them?” do you say? 
That may still be done by better conduct on your own part and great 
patience. I once undertook the charge of a child for a few weeks; he was 
accustomed not only to have his own way, but to make every one else do as 
he pleased; he was therefore capricious. The very first day he wanted to get 


up at midnight, to try how far he could go with me. When I was sound 
asleep he jumped out of bed, got his dressing-gown, and waked me up. I got 
up and lighted the candle, which was all he wanted. After a quarter of an 
hour he became sleepy and went back to bed quite satisfied with his 
experiment. Two days later he repeated it, with the same success and with 
no sign of impatience on my part. When he kissed me as he lay down, I said 
to him very quietly, “My little dear, this is all very well, but do not try it 
again.” His curiosity was aroused by this, and the very next day he did not 
fail to get up at the same time and woke me to see whether I should dare to 
disobey him. I asked what he wanted, and he told me he could not sleep. 
“So much the worse for you,” I replied, and I lay quiet. He seemed 
perplexed by this way of speaking. He felt his way to the flint and steel and 
tried to strike a light. I could not help laughing when I heard him strike his 
fingers. Convinced at last that he could not manage it, he brought the steel 
to my bed; I told him I did not want it, and I turned my back to him. Then 
he began to rush wildly about the room, shouting, singing, making a great 
noise, knocking against chairs and tables, but taking, however, good care 
not to hurt himself seriously, but screaming loudly in the hope of alarming 
me. All this had no effect, but I perceived that though he was prepared for 
scolding or anger, he was quite unprepared for indifference. 

However, he was determined to overcome my patience with his own 
obstinacy, and he continued his racket so successfully that at last I lost my 
temper. I foresaw that I should spoil the whole business by an unseemly 
outburst of passion. I determined on another course. I got up quietly, went 
to the tinder box, but could not find it; I asked him for it, and he gave it me, 
delighted to have won the victory over me. I struck a light, lighted the 
candle, took my young gentleman by the hand and led him quietly into an 
adjoining dressing-room with the shutters firmly fastened, and nothing he 
could break. 

I left him there without a light; then locking him in I went back to my 
bed without a word. What a noise there was! That was what I expected, and 
took no notice. At last the noise ceased; I listened, heard him settling down, 
and I was quite easy about him. Next morning I entered the room at 
daybreak, and my little rebel was lying on a sofa enjoying a sound and 
much needed sleep after his exertions. 

The matter did not end there. His mother heard that the child had spent a 
great part of the night out of bed. That spoilt the whole thing; her child was 


as good as dead. Finding a good chance for revenge, he pretended to be ill, 
not seeing that he would gain nothing by it. They sent for the doctor. 
Unluckily for the mother, the doctor was a practical joker, and to amuse 
himself with her terrors he did his best to increase them. However, he 
whispered to me, “Leave it to me, I promise to cure the child of wanting to 
be ill for some time to come.” As a matter of fact he prescribed bed and 
dieting, and the child was handed over to the apothecary. I sighed to see the 
mother cheated on every hand except by me, whom she hated because I did 
not deceive her. 

After pretty severe reproaches, she told me her son was delicate, that he 
was the sole heir of the family, his life must be preserved at all costs, and 
she would not have him contradicted. In that I thoroughly agreed with her, 
but what she meant by contradicting was not obeying him in everything. I 
saw I should have to treat the mother as I had treated the son. “Madam,” I 
said coldly, “I do not know how to educate the heir to a fortune, and what is 
more, I do not mean to study that art. You can take that as settled.” I was 
wanted for some days longer, and the father smoothed things over. The 
mother wrote to the tutor to hasten his return, and the child, finding he got 
nothing by disturbing my rest, nor yet by being ill, decided at last to get 
better and to go to sleep. 

You can form no idea of the number of similar caprices to which the 
little tyrant had subjected his unlucky tutor; for his education was carried on 
under his mother’s eye, and she would not allow her son and heir to be 
disobeyed in anything. Whenever he wanted to go out, you must be ready to 
take him, or rather to follow him, and he always took good care to choose 
the time when he knew his tutor was very busy. He wished to exercise the 
same power over me and to avenge himself by day for having to leave me 
in peace at night. I gladly agreed and began by showing plainly how pleased 
I was to give him pleasure; after that when it was a matter of curing him of 
his fancies I set about it differently. 

In the first place, he must be shown that he was in the wrong. This was 
not difficult; knowing that children think only of the present, I took the easy 
advantage which foresight gives; I took care to provide him with some 
indoor amusement of which he was very fond. Just when he was most 
occupied with it, I went and suggested a short walk, and he sent me away. I 
insisted, but he paid no attention. I had to give in, and he took note of this 
sign of submission. 


The next day it was my turn. As I expected, he got tired of his 
occupation; I, however, pretended to be very busy. That was enough to 
decide him. He came to drag me from my work, to take him at once for a 
walk. I refused; he persisted. “No,” I said, “when I did what you wanted, 
you taught me how to get my own way; I shall not go out.” “Very well,” he 
replied eagerly, “I shall go out by myself.” “As you please,” and I returned 
to my work. 

He put on his things rather uneasily when he saw I did not follow his 
example. When he was ready he came and made his bow; I bowed too; he 
tried to frighten me with stories of the expeditions he was going to make; to 
hear him talk you would think he was going to the world’s end. Quite 
unmoved, I wished him a pleasant journey. He became more and more 
perplexed. However, he put a good face on it, and when he was ready to go 
out he told his foot man to follow him. The footman, who had his 
instructions, replied that he had no time, and that he was busy carrying out 
my orders, and he must obey me first. For the moment the child was taken 
aback. How could he think they would really let him go out alone, him, 
who, in his own eyes, was the most important person in the world, who 
thought that everything in heaven and earth was wrapped up in his welfare? 
However, he was beginning to feel his weakness, he perceived that he 
should find himself alone among people who knew nothing of him. He saw 
beforehand the risks he would run; obstinacy alone sustained him; very 
slowly and unwillingly he went downstairs. At last he went out into the 
street, consoling himself a little for the harm that might happen to himself, 
in the hope that I should be held responsible for it. 

This was just what I expected. All was arranged beforehand, and as it 
meant some sort of public scene I had got his father’s consent. He had 
scarcely gone a few steps, when he heard, first on this side then on that, all 
sorts of remarks about himself. “What a pretty little gentleman, neighbour? 
Where is he going all alone? He will get lost! I will ask him into our 
house.” “Take care you don’t. Don’t you see he is a naughty little boy, who 
has been turned out of his own house because he is good for nothing? You 
must not stop naughty boys; let him go where he likes.” “Well, well; the 
good God take care of him. I should be sorry if anything happened to him.” 
A little further on he met some young urchins of about his own age who 
teased him and made fun of him. The further he got the more difficulties he 
found. Alone and unprotected he was at the mercy of everybody, and he 


found to his great surprise that his shoulder knot and his gold lace 
commanded no respect. 

However, I had got a friend of mine, who was a stranger to him, to keep 
an eye on him. Unnoticed by him, this friend followed him step by step, and 
in due time he spoke to him. The role, like that of Sbrigani in 
Pourceaugnac, required an intelligent actor, and it was played to perfection. 
Without making the child fearful and timid by inspiring excessive terror, he 
made him realise so thoroughly the folly of his exploit that in half an hour’s 
time he brought him home to me, ashamed and humble, and afraid to look 
me in the face. 

To put the finishing touch to his discomfiture, just as he was coming in 
his father came down on his way out and met him on the stairs. He had to 
explain where he had been, and why I was not with him. [Footnote: In a 
case like this there is no danger in asking a child to tell the truth, for he 
knows very well that it cannot be hid, and that if he ventured to tell a lie he 
would be found out at once.] The poor child would gladly have sunk into 
the earth. His father did not take the trouble to scold him at length, but said 
with more severity than I should have expected, “When you want to go out 
by yourself, you can do so, but I will not have a rebel in my house, so when 
you go, take good care that you never come back.” 

As for me, I received him somewhat gravely, but without blame and 
without mockery, and for fear he should find out we had been playing with 
him, I declined to take him out walking that day. Next day I was well 
pleased to find that he passed in triumph with me through the very same 
people who had mocked him the previous day, when they met him out by 
himself. You may be sure he never threatened to go out without me again. 

By these means and other like them I succeeded during the short time I 
was with him in getting him to do everything I wanted without bidding him 
or forbidding him to do anything, without preaching or exhortation, without 
wearying him with unnecessary lessons. So he was pleased when I spoke to 
him, but when I was silent he was frightened, for he knew there was 
something amiss, and he always got his lesson from the thing itself. But let 
us return to our subject. 

The body is strengthened by this constant exercise under the guidance of 
nature herself, and far from brutalising the mind, this exercise develops in it 
the only kind of reason of which young children are capable, the kind of 
reason most necessary at every age. It teaches us how to use our strength, to 


perceive the relations between our own and neighbouring bodies, to use the 
natural tools, which are within our reach and adapted to our senses. Is there 
anything sillier than a child brought up indoors under his mother’s eye, 
who, in his ignorance of weight and resistance, tries to uproot a tall tree or 
pick up a rock. The first time I found myself outside Geneva I tried to catch 
a galloping horse, and I threw stones at Mont Saleve, two leagues away; I 
was the laughing stock of the whole village, and was supposed to be a 
regular idiot. At eighteen we are taught in our natural philosophy the use of 
the lever; every village boy of twelve knows how to use a lever better than 
the cleverest mechanician in the academy. The lessons the scholars learn 
from one another in the playground are worth a hundredfold more than what 
they learn in the class-room. 

Watch a cat when she comes into a room for the first time; she goes from 
place to place, she sniffs about and examines everything, she is never still 
for a moment; she is suspicious of everything till she has examined it and 
found out what it is. It is the same with the child when he begins to walk, 
and enters, so to speak, the room of the world around him. The only 
difference is that, while both use sight, the child uses his hands and the cat 
that subtle sense of smell which nature has bestowed upon it. It is this 
instinct, rightly or wrongly educated, which makes children skilful or 
clumsy, quick or slow, wise or foolish. 

Man’s primary natural goals are, therefore, to measure himself against 
his environment, to discover in every object he sees those sensible qualities 
which may concern himself, so his first study is a kind of experimental 
physics for his own preservation. He is turned away from this and sent to 
speculative studies before he has found his proper place in the world. While 
his delicate and flexible limbs can adjust themselves to the bodies upon 
which they are intended to act, while his senses are keen and as yet free 
from illusions, then is the time to exercise both limbs and senses in their 
proper business. It is the time to learn to perceive the physical relations 
between ourselves and things. Since everything that comes into the human 
mind enters through the gates of sense, man’s first reason is a reason of 
sense-experience. It is this that serves as a foundation for the reason of the 
intelligence; our first teachers in natural philosophy are our feet, hands, and 
eyes. To substitute books for them does not teach us to reason, it teaches us 
to use the reason of others rather than our own; it teaches us to believe 
much and know little. 


Before you can practise an art you must first get your tools; and if you 
are to make good use of those tools, they must be fashioned sufficiently 
strong to stand use. To learn to think we must therefore exercise our limbs, 
our senses, and our bodily organs, which are the tools of the intellect; and to 
get the best use out of these tools, the body which supplies us with them 
must be strong and healthy. Not only is it quite a mistake that true reason is 
developed apart from the body, but it is a good bodily constitution which 
makes the workings of the mind easy and correct. 

While I am showing how the child’s long period of leisure should be 
spent, I am entering into details which may seem absurd. You will say, 
“This is a strange sort of education, and it is subject to your own criticism, 
for it only teaches what no one needs to learn. Why spend your time in 
teaching what will come of itself without care or trouble? Is there any child 
of twelve who is ignorant of all you wish to teach your pupil, while he also 
knows what his master has taught him.” 

Gentlemen, you are mistaken. I am teaching my pupil an art, the 
acquirement of which demands much time and trouble, an art which your 
scholars certainly do not possess; it is the art of being ignorant; for the 
knowledge of any one who only thinks he knows, what he really does know 
is a very small matter. You teach science; well and good; I am busy 
fashioning the necessary tools for its acquisition. Once upon a time, they 
say the Venetians were displaying the treasures of the Cathedral of Saint 
Mark to the Spanish ambassador; the only comment he made was, “Qui non 
c’e la radice.” When I see a tutor showing off his pupil’s learning, I am 
always tempted to say the same to him. 

Every one who has considered the manner of life among the ancients, 
attributes the strength of body and mind by which they are distinguished 
from the men of our own day to their gymnastic exercises. The stress laid 
by Montaigne upon this opinion, shows that it had made a great impression 
on him; he returns to it again and again. Speaking of a child’s education he 
says, “To strengthen the mind you must harden the muscles; by training the 
child to labour you train him to suffering; he must be broken in to the 
hardships of gymnastic exercises to prepare him for the hardships of 
dislocations, colics, and other bodily ills.” The philosopher Locke, the 
worthy Rollin, the learned Fleury, the pedant De Crouzas, differing as they 
do so widely from one another, are agreed in this one matter of sufficient 
bodily exercise for children. This is the wisest of their precepts, and the one 


which is certain to be neglected. I have already dwelt sufficiently on its 
importance, and as better reasons and more sensible rules cannot be found 
than those in Locke’s book, I will content myself with referring to it, after 
taking the liberty of adding a few remarks of my own. 

The limbs of a growing child should be free to move easily in his 
clothing; nothing should cramp their growth or movement; there should be 
nothing tight, nothing fitting closely to the body, no belts of any kind. The 
French style of dress, uncomfortable and unhealthy for a man, is especially 
bad for children. The stagnant humours, whose circulation is interrupted, 
putrify in a state of inaction, and this process proceeds more rapidly in an 
inactive and sedentary life; they become corrupt and give rise to scurvy; this 
disease, which is continually on the increase among us, was almost 
unknown to the ancients, whose way of dressing and living protected them 
from it. The hussar’s dress, far from correcting this fault, increases it, and 
compresses the whole of the child’s body, by way of dispensing with a few 
bands. The best plan is to keep children in frocks as long as possible and 
then to provide them with loose clothing, without trying to define the shape 
which is only another way of deforming it. Their defects of body and mind 
may all be traced to the same source, the desire to make men of them before 
their time. 

There are bright colours and dull; children like the bright colours best, 
and they suit them better too. I see no reason why such natural suitability 
should not be taken into consideration; but as soon as they prefer a material 
because it is rich, their hearts are already given over to luxury, to every 
caprice of fashion, and this taste is certainly not their own. It is impossible 
to say how much education is influenced by this choice of clothes, and the 
motives for this choice. Not only do short-sighted mothers offer ornaments 
as rewards to their children, but there are foolish tutors who threaten to 
make their pupils wear the plainest and coarsest clothes as a punishment. “If 
you do not do your lessons better, if you do not take more care of your 
clothes, you shall be dressed like that little peasant boy.” This is like saying 
to them, “Understand that clothes make the man.” Is it to be wondered at 
that our young people profit by such wise teaching, that they care for 
nothing but dress, and that they only judge of merit by its outside. 

If I had to bring such a spoilt child to his senses, I would take care that 
his smartest clothes were the most uncomfortable, that he was always 
cramped, constrained, and embarrassed in every way; freedom and mirth 


should flee before his splendour. If he wanted to take part in the games of 
children more simply dressed, they should cease their play and run away. 
Before long I should make him so tired and sick of his magnificence, such a 
slave to his gold-laced coat, that it would become the plague of his life, and 
he would be less afraid to behold the darkest dungeon than to see the 
preparations for his adornment. Before the child is enslaved by our 
prejudices his first wish is always to be free and comfortable. The plainest 
and most comfortable clothes, those which leave him most liberty, are what 
he always likes best. 

There are habits of body suited for an active life and others for a 
sedentary life. The latter leaves the humours an equable and uniform 
course, and the body should be protected from changes in temperature; the 
former is constantly passing from action to rest, from heat to cold, and the 
body should be inured to these changes. Hence people, engaged in 
sedentary pursuits indoors, should always be warmly dressed, to keep their 
bodies as nearly as possible at the same temperature at all times and 
seasons. Those, however, who come and go in sun, wind, and rain, who take 
much exercise, and spend most of their time out of doors, should always be 
lightly clad, so as to get used to the changes in the air and to every degree of 
temperature without suffering inconvenience. I would advise both never to 
change their clothes with the changing seasons, and that would be the 
invariable habit of my pupil Emile. By this I do not mean that he should 
wear his winter clothes in summer like many people of sedentary habits, but 
that he should wear his summer clothes in winter like hard-working folk. 
Sir Isaac Newton always did this, and he lived to be eighty. 

Emile should wear little or nothing on his head all the year round. The 
ancient Egyptians always went bareheaded; the Persians used to wear heavy 
tiaras and still wear large turbans, which according to Chardin are required 
by their climate. I have remarked elsewhere on the difference observed by 
Herodotus on a battle-field between the skulls of the Persians and those of 
the Egyptians. Since it 1s desirable that the bones of the skull should grow 
harder and more substantial, less fragile and porous, not only to protect the 
brain against injuries but against colds, fever, and every influence of the air, 
you should therefore accustom your children to go bare-headed winter and 
summer, day and night. If you make them wear a night-cap to keep their 
hair clean and tidy, let it be thin and transparent like the nets with which the 
Basques cover their hair. I am aware that most mothers will be more 


impressed by Chardin’s observations than my arguments, and will think that 
all climates are the climate of Persia, but I did not choose a European pupil 
to turn him into an Asiatic. 

Children are generally too much wrapped up, particularly in infancy. 
They should be accustomed to cold rather than heat; great cold never does 
them any harm, if they are exposed to it soon enough; but their skin is still 
too soft and tender and leaves too free a course for perspiration, so that they 
are inevitably exhausted by excessive heat. It has been observed that infant 
mortality is greatest in August. Moreover, it seems certain from a 
comparison of northern and southern races that we become stronger by 
bearing extreme cold rather than excessive heat. But as the child’s body 
grows bigger and his muscles get stronger, train him gradually to bear the 
rays of the sun. Little by little you will harden him till he can face the 
burning heat of the tropics without danger. 

Locke, in the midst of the manly and sensible advice he gives us, falls 
into inconsistencies one would hardly expect in such a careful thinker. The 
same man who would have children take an ice-cold bath summer and 
winter, will not let them drink cold water when they are hot, or lie on damp 
grass. But he would never have their shoes water-tight; and why should 
they let in more water when the child is hot than when he is cold, and may 
we not draw the same inference with regard to the feet and body that he 
draws with regard to the hands and feet and the body and face? If he would 
have a man all face, why blame me if I would have him all feet? 

To prevent children drinking when they are hot, he says they should be 
trained to eat a piece of bread first. It is a strange thing to make a child eat 
because he is thirsty; I would as soon give him a drink when he is hungry. 
You will never convince me that our first instincts are so ill-regulated that 
we cannot satisfy them without endangering our lives. Were that so, the 
man would have perished over and over again before he had learned how to 
keep himself alive. 

Whenever Emile is thirsty let him have a drink, and let him drink fresh 
water just as it is, not even taking the chill off it in the depths of winter and 
when he is bathed in perspiration. The only precaution I advise is to take 
care what sort of water you give him. If the water comes from a river, give 
it him just as it is; if it is spring-water let it stand a little exposed to the air 
before he drinks it. In warm weather rivers are warm; it is not so with 
springs, whose water has not been in contact with the air. You must wait till 


the temperature of the water is the same as that of the air. In winter, on the 
other hand, spring water is safer than river water. It is, however, unusual 
and unnatural to perspire greatly in winter, especially in the open air, for the 
cold air constantly strikes the skin and drives the perspiration inwards, and 
prevents the pores opening enough to give it passage. Now I do not intend 
Emile to take his exercise by the fireside in winter, but in the open air and 
among the ice. If he only gets warm with making and throwing snowballs, 
let him drink when he is thirsty, and go on with his game after drinking, and 
you need not be afraid of any ill effects. And if any other exercise makes 
him perspire let him drink cold water even in winter provided he is thirsty. 
Only take care to take him to get the water some little distance away. In 
such cold as I am supposing, he would have cooled down sufficiently when 
he got there to be able to drink without danger. Above all, take care to 
conceal these precautions from him. I would rather he were ill now and 
then, than always thinking about his health. 

Since children take such violent exercise they need a great deal of sleep. 
The one makes up for the other, and this shows that both are necessary. 
Night is the time set apart by nature for rest. It is an established fact that 
sleep is quieter and calmer when the sun is below the horizon, and that our 
senses are less calm when the air is warmed by the rays of the sun. So it is 
certainly the healthiest plan to rise with the sun and go to bed with the sun. 
Hence in our country man and all the other animals with him want more 
sleep in winter than in summer. But town life is so complex, so unnatural, 
so subject to chances and changes, that it is not wise to accustom a man to 
such uniformity that he cannot do without it. No doubt he must submit to 
rules; but the chief rule is this — be able to break the rule if necessary. So 
do not be so foolish as to soften your pupil by letting him always sleep his 
sleep out. Leave him at first to the law of nature without any hindrance, but 
never forget that under our conditions he must rise above this law; he must 
be able to go to bed late and rise early, be awakened suddenly, or sit up all 
night without ill effects. Begin early and proceed gently, a step at a time, 
and the constitution adapts itself to the very conditions which would destroy 
it if they were imposed for the first time on the grown man. 

In the next place he must be accustomed to sleep in an uncomfortable 
bed, which is the best way to find no bed uncomfortable. Speaking 
generally, a hard life, when once we have become used to it, increases our 
pleasant experiences; an easy life prepares the way for innumerable 


unpleasant experiences. Those who are too tenderly nurtured can only sleep 
on down; those who are used to sleep on bare boards can find them 
anywhere. There is no such thing as a hard bed for the man who falls asleep 
at once. 

The body is, so to speak, melted and dissolved in a soft bed where one 
sinks into feathers and eider-down. The reins when too warmly covered 
become inflamed. Stone and other diseases are often due to this, and it 
invariably produces a delicate constitution, which is the seed-ground of 
every ailment. 

The best bed is that in which we get the best sleep. Emile and I will 
prepare such a bed for ourselves during the daytime. We do not need 
Persian slaves to make our beds; when we are digging the soil we are 
turning our mattresses. I know that a healthy child may be made to sleep or 
wake almost at will. When the child is put to bed and his nurse grows weary 
of his chatter, she says to him, “Go to sleep.” That is much like saying, “Get 
well,” when he is ill. The right way is to let him get tired of himself. Talk so 
much that he is compelled to hold his tongue, and he will soon be asleep. 
Here is at least one use for sermons, and you may as well preach to him as 
rock his cradle; but if you use this narcotic at night, do not use it by day. 

I shall sometimes rouse Emile, not so much to prevent his sleeping too 
much, as to accustom him to anything — even to waking with a start. 
Moreover, I should be unfit for my business if I could not make him wake 
himself, and get up, so to speak, at my will, without being called. 

If he wakes too soon, I shall let him look forward to a tedious morning, 
so that he will count as gain any time he can give to sleep. If he sleeps too 
late I shall show him some favourite toy when he wakes. If I want him to 
wake at a given hour I shall say, “To-morrow at six I am going fishing,” or 
“T shall take a walk to such and such a place. Would you like to come too?” 
He assents, and begs me to wake him. I promise, or do not promise, as the 
case requires. If he wakes too late, he finds me gone. There is something 
amiss if he does not soon learn to wake himself. 

Moreover, should it happen, though it rarely does, that a sluggish child 
desires to stagnate in idleness, you must not give way to this tendency, 
which might stupefy him entirely, but you must apply some stimulus to 
wake him. You must understand that is no question of applying force, but of 
arousing some appetite which leads to action, and such an appetite, 


carefully selected on the lines laid down by nature, kills two birds with one 
stone. 

If one has any sort of skill, I can think of nothing for which a taste, a 
very passion, cannot be aroused in children, and that without vanity, 
emulation, or jealousy. Their keenness, their spirit of imitation, is enough of 
itself; above all, there is their natural liveliness, of which no teacher so far 
has contrived to take advantage. In every game, when they are quite sure it 
is only play, they endure without complaint, or even with laughter, 
hardships which they would not submit to otherwise without floods of tears. 
The sports of the young savage involve long fasting, blows, burns, and 
fatigue of every kind, a proof that even pain has a charm of its own, which 
may remove its bitterness. It is not every master, however, who knows how 
to season this dish, nor can every scholar eat it without making faces. 
However, I must take care or I shall be wandering off again after 
exceptions. 

It is not to be endured that man should become the slave of pain, disease, 
accident, the perils of life, or even death itself; the more familiar he 
becomes with these ideas the sooner he will be cured of that over- 
sensitiveness which adds to the pain by impatience in bearing it; the sooner 
he becomes used to the sufferings which may overtake him, the sooner he 
shall, as Montaigne has put it, rob those pains of the sting of unfamiliarity, 
and so make his soul strong and invulnerable; his body will be the coat of 
mail which stops all the darts which might otherwise find a vital part. Even 
the approach of death, which is not death itself, will scarcely be felt as such; 
he will not die, he will be, so to speak, alive or dead and nothing more. 
Montaigne might say of him as he did of a certain king of Morocco, “No 
man ever prolonged his life so far into death.” A child serves his 
apprenticeship in courage and endurance as well as in other virtues; but you 
cannot teach children these virtues by name alone; they must learn them 
unconsciously through experience. 

But speaking of death, what steps shall I take with regard to my pupil 
and the smallpox? Shall he be inoculated in infancy, or shall I wait till he 
takes it in the natural course of things? The former plan is more in 
accordance with our practice, for it preserves his life at a time when it is of 
greater value, at the cost of some danger when his life is of less worth; if 
indeed we can use the word danger with regard to inoculation when 
properly performed. 


But the other plan is more in accordance with our general principles — 
to leave nature to take the precautions she delights in, precautions she 
abandons whenever man interferes. The natural man is always ready; let 
nature inoculate him herself, she will choose the fitting occasion better than 
we. 

Do not think I am finding fault with inoculation, for my reasons for 
exempting my pupil from it do not in the least apply to yours. Your training 
does not prepare them to escape catching smallpox as soon as they are 
exposed to infection. If you let them take it anyhow, they will probably die. 
I perceive that in different lands the resistance to inoculation is in 
proportion to the need for it; and the reason is plain. So I scarcely 
condescend to discuss this question with regard to Emile. He will be 
inoculated or not according to time, place, and circumstances; it is almost a 
matter of indifference, as far as he is concerned. If it gives him smallpox, 
there will be the advantage of knowing what to expect, knowing what the 
disease is; that is a good thing, but if he catches it naturally it will have kept 
him out of the doctor’s hands, which is better. 

An exclusive education, which merely tends to keep those who have 
received it apart from the mass of mankind, always selects such teaching as 
is costly rather than cheap, even when the latter is of more use. Thus all 
carefully educated young men learn to ride, because it is costly, but scarcely 
any of them learn to swim, as it costs nothing, and an artisan can swim as 
well as any one. Yet without passing through the riding school, the traveller 
learns to mount his horse, to stick on it, and to ride well enough for 
practical purposes; but in the water if you cannot swim you will drown, and 
we cannot swim unless we are taught. Again, you are not forced to ride on 
pain of death, while no one is sure of escaping such a common danger as 
drowning. Emile shall be as much at home in the water as on land. Why 
should he not be able to live in every element? If he could learn to fly, he 
should be an eagle; I would make him a salamander, if he could bear the 
heat. 

People are afraid lest the child should be drowned while he is learning to 
swim; if he dies while he is learning, or if he dies because he has not learnt, 
it will be your own fault. Foolhardiness is the result of vanity; we are not 
rash when no one is looking. Emile will not be foolhardy, though all the 
world were watching him. As the exercise does not depend on its danger, he 
will learn to swim the Hellespont by swimming, without any danger, a 


stream in his father’s park; but he must get used to danger too, so as not to 
be flustered by it. This is an essential part of the apprenticeship I spoke of 
just now. Moreover, I shall take care to proportion the danger to his 
strength, and I shall always share it myself, so that I need scarcely fear any 
imprudence if I take as much care for his life as for my own. 

A child is smaller than a man; he has not the man’s strength or reason, 
but he sees and hears as well or nearly as well; his sense of taste is very 
good, though he is less fastidious, and he distinguishes scents as clearly 
though less sensuously. The senses are the first of our faculties to mature; 
they are those most frequently overlooked or neglected. 

To train the senses it is not enough merely to use them; we must learn to 
judge by their means, to learn to feel, so to speak; for we cannot touch, see, 
or hear, except as we have been taught. 

There is a mere natural and mechanical use of the senses which 
strengthens the body without improving the judgment. It is all very well to 
swim, run, jump, whip a top, throw stones; but have we nothing but arms 
and legs? Have we not eyes and ears as well; and are not these organs 
necessary for the use of the rest? Do not merely exercise the strength, 
exercise all the senses by which it is guided; make the best use of every one 
of them, and check the results of one by the other. Measure, count, weigh, 
compare. Do not use force till you have estimated the resistance; let the 
estimation of the effect always precede the application of the means. Get 
the child interested in avoiding insufficient or superfluous efforts. If in this 
way you train him to calculate the effects of all his movements, and to 
correct his mistakes by experience, is it not clear that the more he does the 
wiser he will become? 

Take the case of moving a heavy mass; if he takes too long a lever, he 
will waste his strength; if it is too short, he will not have strength enough; 
experience will teach him to use the very stick he needs. This knowledge is 
not beyond his years. Take, for example, a load to be carried; if he wants to 
carry as much as he can, and not to take up more than he can carry, must he 
not calculate the weight by the appearance? Does he know how to compare 
masses of like substance and different size, or to choose between masses of 
the same size and different substances? He must set to work to compare 
their specific weights. I have seen a young man, very highly educated, who 
could not be convinced, till he had tried it, that a bucket full of blocks of 
oak weighed less than the same bucket full of water. 


All our senses are not equally under our control. One of them, touch, is 
always busy during our waking hours; it is spread over the whole surface of 
the body, like a sentinel ever on the watch to warn us of anything which 
may do us harm. Whether we will or not, we learn to use it first of all by 
experience, by constant practice, and therefore we have less need for special 
training for it. Yet we know that the blind have a surer and more delicate 
sense of touch than we, for not being guided by the one sense, they are 
forced to get from the touch what we get from sight. Why, then, are not we 
trained to walk as they do in the dark, to recognise what we touch, to 
distinguish things about us; in a word, to do at night and in the dark what 
they do in the daytime without sight? We are better off than they while the 
sun shines; in the dark it is their turn to be our guide. We are blind half our 
time, with this difference: the really blind always know what to do, while 
we are afraid to stir in the dark. We have lights, you say. What always 
artificial aids. Who can insure that they will always be at hand when 
required. I had rather Emil’s eyes were in his finger tips, than in the 
chandler’s shop. 

If you are shut up in a building at night, clap your hands, you will know 
from the sound whether the space is large or small, if you are in the middle 
or in one corner. Half a foot from a wall the air, which is refracted and does 
not circulate freely, produces a different effect on your face. Stand still in 
one place and turn this way and that; a slight draught will tell you if there is 
a door open. If you are on a boat you will perceive from the way the air 
strikes your face not merely the direction in which you are going, but 
whether the current is bearing you slow or fast. These observations and 
many others like them can only be properly made at night; however much 
attention we give to them by daylight, we are always helped or hindered by 
sight, so that the results escape us. Yet here we use neither hand nor stick. 
How much may be learnt by touch, without ever touching anything! 

I would have plenty of games in the dark! This suggestion is more 
valuable than it seems at first sight. Men are naturally afraid of the dark; so 
are some animals. [Footnote: This terror is very noticeable during great 
eclipses of the sun.| Only a few men are freed from this burden by 
knowledge, determination, and courage. I have seen thinkers, unbelievers, 
philosophers, exceedingly brave by daylight, tremble like women at the 
rustling of a leaf in the dark. This terror is put down to nurses’ tales; this is 
a mistake; it has a natural cause. What is this cause? What makes the deaf 


suspicious and the lower classes superstitious? Ignorance of the things 
about us, and of what is taking place around us. [Footnote: Another cause 
has been well explained by a philosopher, often quoted in this work, a 
philosopher to whose wide views I am very greatly indebted. | 

When under special conditions we cannot form a fair idea of distance, 
when we can only judge things by the size of the angle or rather of the 
image formed in our eyes, we cannot avoid being deceived as to the size of 
these objects. Every one knows by experience how when we are travelling 
at night we take a bush near at hand for a great tree at a distance, and vice 
versa. In the same way, if the objects were of a shape unknown to us, so that 
we could not tell their size in that way, we should be equally mistaken with 
regard to it. If a fly flew quickly past a few inches from our eyes, we should 
think it was a distant bird; a horse standing still at a distance from us in the 
midst of open country, in a position somewhat like that of a sheep, would be 
taken for a large sheep, so long as we did not perceive that it was a horse; 
but as soon as we recognise what it is, it seems as large as a horse, and we 
at once correct our former judgment. 

Whenever one finds oneself in unknown places at night where we cannot 
judge of distance, and where we cannot recognise objects by their shape on 
account of the darkness, we are in constant danger of forming mistaken 
judgments as to the objects which present themselves to our notice. Hence 
that terror, that kind of inward fear experienced by most people on dark 
nights. This is foundation for the supposed appearances of spectres, or 
gigantic and terrible forms which so many people profess to have seen. 
They are generally told that they imagined these things, yet they may really 
have seen them, and it is quite possible they really saw what they say they 
did see; for it will always be the case that when we can only estimate the 
size of an object by the angle it forms in the eye, that object will swell and 
grow as we approach it; and if the spectator thought it several feet high 
when it was thirty or forty feet away, it will seem very large indeed when it 
is a few feet off; this must indeed astonish and alarm the spectator until he 
touches it and perceives what it is, for as soon as he perceives what it is, the 
object which seemed so gigantic will suddenly shrink and assume its real 
size, but if we run away or are afraid to approach, we shall certainly form 
no other idea of the thing than the image formed in the eye, and we shall 
have really seen a gigantic figure of alarming size and shape. There is, 
therefore, a natural ground for the tendency to see ghosts, and these 


appearances are not merely the creation of the imagination, as the men of 
science would have us think. — Buffon, Nat. Hist. 

In the text I have tried to show that they are always partly the creation of 
the imagination, and with regard to the cause explained in this quotation, it 
is clear that the habit of walking by night should teach us to distinguish 
those appearances which similarity of form and diversity of distance lend to 
the objects seen in the dark. For if the air is light enough for us to see the 
outlines there must be more air between us and them when they are further 
off, so that we ought to see them less distinctly when further off, which 
should be enough, when we are used to it, to prevent the error described by 
M. Buffon. [Whichever explanation you prefer, my mode of procedure is 
still efficacious, and experience entirely confirms it.] Accustomed to 
perceive things from a distance and to calculate their effects, how can I help 
supposing, when I cannot see, that there are hosts of creatures and all sorts 
of movements all about me which may do me harm, and against which I 
cannot protect myself? In vain do I know I am safe where I am; I am never 
so sure of it as when I can actually see it, so that I have always a cause for 
fear which did not exist in broad daylight. I know, indeed, that a foreign 
body can scarcely act upon me without some slight sound, and how intently 
I listen! At the least sound which I cannot explain, the desire of self- 
preservation makes me picture everything that would put me on my guard, 
and therefore everything most calculated to alarm me. 

I am just as uneasy if I hear no sound, for I might be taken unawares 
without a sound. I must picture things as they were before, as they ought to 
be; I must see what I do not see. Thus driven to exercise my imagination, it 
soon becomes my master, and what I did to reassure myself only alarms me 
more. I hear a noise, it is a robber; I hear nothing, it is a ghost. The 
watchfulness inspired by the instinct of self-preservation only makes me 
more afraid. Everything that ought to reassure me exists only for my reason, 
and the voice of instinct is louder than that of reason. What is the good of 
thinking there is nothing to be afraid of, since in that case there is nothing 
we can do? 

The cause indicates the cure. In everything habit overpowers 
imagination; it is only aroused by what is new. It is no longer imagination, 
but memory which is concerned with what we see every day, and that is the 
reason of the maxim, “Ab assuetis non fit passio,” for it is only at the flame 
of imagination that the passions are kindled. Therefore do not argue with 


any one whom you want to cure of the fear of darkness; take him often into 
dark places and be assured this practice will be of more avail than all the 
arguments of philosophy. The tiler on the roof does not know what it is to 
be dizzy, and those who are used to the dark will not be afraid. 

There is another advantage to be gained from our games in the dark. But 
if these games are to be a success I cannot speak too strongly of the need for 
gaiety. Nothing is so gloomy as the dark: do not shut your child up in a 
dungeon, let him laugh when he goes, into a dark place, let him laugh when 
he comes out, so that the thought of the game he is leaving and the games 
he will play next may protect him from the fantastic imagination which 
might lay hold on him. 

There comes a stage in life beyond which we progress backwards. I feel 
I have reached this stage. I am, so to speak, returning to a past career. The 
approach of age makes us recall the happy days of our childhood. As I grow 
old I become a child again, and I recall more readily what I did at ten than 
at thirty. Reader, forgive me if I sometimes draw my examples from my 
own experience. If this book is to be well written, I must enjoy writing it. 

I was living in the country with a pastor called M. Lambercier. My 
companion was a cousin richer than myself, who was regarded as the heir to 
some property, while I, far from my father, was but a poor orphan. My big 
cousin Bernard was unusually timid, especially at night. I laughed at his 
fears, till M. Lambercier was tired of my boasting, and determined to put 
my courage to the proof. One autumn evening, when it was very dark, he 
gave me the church key, and told me to go and fetch a Bible he had left in 
the pulpit. To put me on my mettle he said something which made it 
impossible for me to refuse. 

I set out without a light; if I had had one, it would perhaps have been 
even worse. I had to pass through the graveyard; I crossed it bravely, for as 
long as I was in the open air I was never afraid of the dark. 

As I opened the door I heard a sort of echo in the roof; it sounded like 
voices and it began to shake my Roman courage. Having opened the door I 
tried to enter, but when I had gone a few steps I stopped. At the sight of the 
profound darkness in which the vast building lay I was seized with terror 
and my hair stood on end. I turned, I went out through the door, and took to 
my heels. In the yard I found a little dog, called Sultan, whose caresses 
reassured me. Ashamed of my fears, I retraced my steps, trying to take 
Sultan with me, but he refused to follow. Hurriedly I opened the door and 


entered the church. I was hardly inside when terror again got hold of me 
and so firmly that I lost my head, and though the pulpit was on the right, as 
I very well knew, I sought it on the left, and entangling myself among the 
benches I was completely lost. Unable to find either pulpit or door, I fell 
into an indescribable state of mind. At last I found the door and managed to 
get out of the church and run away as I had done before, quite determined 
never to enter the church again except in broad daylight. 

I returned to the house; on the doorstep I heard M. Lambercier laughing, 
laughing, as I supposed, at me. Ashamed to face his laughter, I was 
hesitating to open the door, when I heard Miss Lambercier, who was 
anxious about me, tell the maid to get the lantern, and M. Lambercier got 
ready to come and look for me, escorted by my gallant cousin, who would 
have got all the credit for the expedition. All at once my fears departed, and 
left me merely surprised at my terror. I ran, I fairly flew, to the church; 
without losing my way, without groping about, I reached the pulpit, took the 
Bible, and ran down the steps. In three strides I was out of the church, 
leaving the door open. Breathless, I entered the room and threw the Bible 
on the table, frightened indeed, but throbbing with pride that I had done it 
without the proposed assistance. 

You will ask if I am giving this anecdote as an example, and as an 
illustration, of the mirth which I say should accompany these games. Not 
so, but I give it as a proof that there is nothing so well calculated to reassure 
any one who is afraid in the dark as to hear sounds of laughter and talking 
in an adjoining room. Instead of playing alone with your pupil in the 
evening, I would have you get together a number of merry children; do not 
send them alone to begin with, but several together, and do not venture to 
send any one quite alone, until you are quite certain beforehand that he will 
not be too frightened. 

I can picture nothing more amusing and more profitable than such 
games, considering how little skill is required to organise them. In a large 
room I should arrange a sort of labyrinth of tables, armchairs, chairs, and 
screens. In the inextricable windings of this labyrinth I should place some 
eight or ten sham boxes, and one real box almost exactly like them, but well 
filled with sweets. I should describe clearly and briefly the place where the 
right box would be found. I should give instructions sufficient to enable 
people more attentive and less excitable than children to find it. [Footnote: 
To practise them in attention, only tell them things which it is clearly to 


their present interest that they should understand thoroughly; above all be 
brief, never say a word more than necessary. But neither let your speech be 
obscure nor of doubtful meaning.| Then having made the little competitors 
draw lots, I should send first one and then another till the right box was 
found. I should increase the difficulty of the task in proportion to their skill. 

Picture to yourself a youthful Hercules returning, box in hand, quite 
proud of his expedition. The box is placed on the table and opened with 
great ceremony. I can hear the bursts of laughter and the shouts of the merry 
party when, instead of the looked-for sweets, he finds, neatly arranged on 
moss or cotton-wool, a beetle, a snail, a bit of coal, a few acorns, a turnip, 
or some such thing. Another time in a newly whitewashed room, a toy or 
some small article of furniture would be hung on the wall and the children 
would have to fetch it without touching the wall. When the child who 
fetches it comes back, if he has failed ever so little to fulfil the conditions, a 
dab of white on the brim of his cap, the tip of his shoe, the flap of his coat 
or his sleeve, will betray his lack of skill. 

This is enough, or more than enough, to show the spirit of these games. 
Do not read my book if you expect me to tell you everything. 

What great advantages would be possessed by a man so educated, when 
compared with others. His feet are accustomed to tread firmly in the dark, 
and his hands to touch lightly; they will guide him safely in the thickest 
darkness. His imagination is busy with the evening games of his childhood, 
and will find it difficult to turn towards objects of alarm. If he thinks he 
hears laughter, it will be the laughter of his former playfellows, not of 
frenzied spirits; if he thinks there is a host of people, it will not be the 
witches’ sabbath, but the party in his tutor’s study. Night only recalls these 
cheerful memories, and it will never alarm him; it will inspire delight rather 
than fear. He will be ready for a military expedition at any hour, with or 
without his troop. He will enter the camp of Saul, he will find his way, he 
will reach the king’s tent without waking any one, and he will return 
unobserved. Are the steeds of Rhesus to be stolen, you may trust him. You 
will scarcely find a Ulysses among men educated in any other fashion. 

I have known people who tried to train the children not to fear the dark 
by startling them. This is a very bad plan; its effects are just the opposite of 
those desired, and it only makes children more timid. Neither reason nor 
habit can secure us from the fear of a present danger whose degree and kind 
are unknown, nor from the fear of surprises which we have often 


experienced. Yet how will you make sure that you can preserve your pupil 
from such accidents? I consider this the best advice to give him beforehand. 
I should say to Emile, “This is a matter of self-defence, for the aggressor 
does not let you know whether he means to hurt or frighten you, and as the 
advantage is on his side you cannot even take refuge in flight. Therefore 
seize boldly anything, whether man or beast, which takes you unawares in 
the dark. Grasp it, squeeze it with all your might; if it struggles, strike, and 
do not spare your blows; and whatever he may say or do, do not let him go 
till you know just who he is. The event will probably prove that you had 
little to be afraid of, but this way of treating practical jokers would naturally 
prevent their trying it again.” 

Although touch is the sense oftenest used, its discrimination remains, as 
I have already pointed out, coarser and more imperfect than that of any 
other sense, because we always use sight along with it; the eye perceives the 
thing first, and the mind almost always judges without the hand. On the 
other hand, discrimination by touch is the surest just because of its 
limitations; for extending only as far as our hands can reach, it corrects the 
hasty judgments of the other senses, which pounce upon objects scarcely 
perceived, while what we learn by touch is learnt thoroughly. Moreover, 
touch, when required, unites the force of our muscles to the action of the 
nerves; we associate by simultaneous sensations our ideas of temperature, 
size, and shape, to those of weight and density. Thus touch is the sense 
which best teaches us the action of foreign bodies upon ourselves, the sense 
which most directly supplies us with the knowledge required for self- 
preservation. 

As the trained touch takes the place of sight, why should it not, to some 
extent, take the place of hearing, since sounds set up, in sonorous bodies, 
vibrations perceptible by touch? By placing the hand on the body of a ‘cello 
one can distinguish without the use of eye or ear, merely by the way in 
which the wood vibrates and trembles, whether the sound given out is sharp 
or flat, whether it is drawn from the treble string or the bass. If our touch 
were trained to note these differences, no doubt we might in time become so 
sensitive as to hear a whole tune by means of our fingers. But if we admit 
this, it is clear that one could easily speak to the deaf by means of music; 
for tone and measure are no less capable of regular combination than voice 
and articulation, so that they might be used as the elements of speech. 


There are exercises by which the sense of touch is blunted and deadened, 
and others which sharpen it and make it delicate and discriminating. The 
former, which employ much movement and force for the continued 
impression of hard bodies, make the skin hard and thick, and deprive it of 
its natural sensitiveness. The latter are those which give variety to this 
feeling, by slight and repeated contact, so that the mind is attentive to 
constantly recurring impressions, and readily learns to discern their 
variations. This difference is clear in the use of musical instruments. The 
harsh and painful touch of the ‘cello, bass-viol, and even of the violin, 
hardens the finger-tips, although it gives flexibility to the fingers. The soft 
and smooth touch of the harpsichord makes the fingers both flexible and 
sensitive. In this respect the harpsichord is to be preferred. 

The skin protects the rest of the body, so it is very important to harden it 
to the effects of the air that it may be able to bear its changes. With regard 
to this I may say I would not have the hand roughened by too servile 
application to the same kind of work, nor should the skin of the hand 
become hardened so as to lose its delicate sense of touch which keeps the 
body informed of what is going on, and by the kind of contact sometimes 
makes us shudder in different ways even in the dark. 

Why should my pupil be always compelled to wear the skin of an ox 
under his foot? What harm would come of it if his own skin could serve 
him at need as a sole. It is clear that a delicate skin could never be of any 
use in this way, and may often do harm. The Genevese, aroused at midnight 
by their enemies in the depth of winter, seized their guns rather than their 
shoes. Who can tell whether the town would have escaped capture if its 
citizens had not been able to go barefoot? 

Let a man be always fore-armed against the unforeseen. Let Emile run 
about barefoot all the year round, upstairs, downstairs, and in the garden. 
Far from scolding him, I shall follow his example; only I shall be careful to 
remove any broken glass. I shall soon proceed to speak of work and manual 
occupations. Meanwhile, let him learn to perform every exercise which 
encourages agility of body; let him learn to hold himself easily and steadily 
in any position, let him practise jumping and leaping, climbing trees and 
walls. Let him always find his balance, and let his every movement and 
gesture be regulated by the laws of weight, long before he learns to explain 
them by the science of statics. By the way his foot is planted on the ground, 
and his body supported on his leg, he ought to know if he is holding himself 


well or ill. An easy carriage is always graceful, and the steadiest positions 
are the most elegant. If I were a dancing master I would refuse to play the 
monkey tricks of Marcel, which are only fit for the stage where they are 
performed; but instead of keeping my pupil busy with fancy steps, I would 
take him to the foot of a cliff. There I would show him how to hold himself, 
how to carry his body and head, how to place first a foot then a hand, to 
follow lightly the steep, toilsome, and rugged paths, to leap from point to 
point, either up or down. He should emulate the mountain-goat, not the 
ballet dancer. 

As touch confines its operations to the man’s immediate surroundings, so 
sight extends its range beyond them; it is this which makes it misleading; 
man sees half his horizon at a glance. In the midst of this host of 
simultaneous impressions and the thoughts excited by them, how can he fail 
now and then to make mistakes? Thus sight is the least reliable of our 
senses, just because it has the widest range; it functions long before our 
other senses, and its work is too hasty and on too large a scale to be 
corrected by the rest. Moreover, the very illusions of perspective are 
necessary if we are to arrive at a knowledge of space and compare one part 
of space with another. Without false appearances we should never see 
anything at a distance; without the gradations of size and tone we could not 
judge of distance, or rather distance would have no existence for us. If two 
trees, one of which was a hundred paces from us and the other ten, looked 
equally large and distinct, we should think they were side by side. If we 
perceived the real dimensions of things, we should know nothing of space; 
everything would seem close to our eyes. 

The angle formed between any objects and our eye is the only means by 
which our sight estimates their size and distance, and as this angle is the 
simple effect of complex causes, the judgment we form does not distinguish 
between the several causes; we are compelled to be inaccurate. For how can 
I tell, by sight alone, whether the angle at which an object appears to me 
smaller than another, indicates that it is really smaller or that it is further off. 

Here we must just reverse our former plan. Instead of simplifying the 
sensation, always reinforce it and verify it by means of another sense. 
Subject the eye to the hand, and, so to speak, restrain the precipitation of the 
former sense by the slower and more reasoned pace of the latter. For want 
of this sort of practice our sight measurements are very imperfect. We 
cannot correctly, and at a glance, estimate height, length, breadth, and 


distance; and the fact that engineers, surveyors, architects, masons, and 
painters are generally quicker to see and better able to estimate distances 
correctly, proves that the fault is not in our eyes, but in our use of them. 
Their occupations give them the training we lack, and they check the 
equivocal results of the angle of vision by its accompanying experiences, 
which determine the relations of the two causes of this angle for their eyes. 

Children will always do anything that keeps them moving freely. There 
are countless ways of rousing their interest in measuring, perceiving, and 
estimating distance. There is a very tall cherry tree; how shall we gather the 
cherries? Will the ladder in the barn be big enough? There is a wide stream; 
how shall we get to the other side? Would one of the wooden planks in the 
yard reach from bank to bank? From our windows we want to fish in the 
moat; how many yards of line are required? I want to make a swing 
between two trees; will two fathoms of cord be enough? They tell me our 
room in the new house will be twenty-five feet square; do you think it will 
be big enough for us? Will it be larger than this? We are very hungry; here 
are two villages, which can we get to first for our dinner? 

An idle, lazy child was to be taught to run. He had no liking for this or 
any other exercise, though he was intended for the army. Somehow or other 
he had got it into his head that a man of his rank need know nothing and do 
nothing — that his birth would serve as a substitute for arms and legs, as 
well as for every kind of virtue. The skill of Chiron himself would have 
failed to make a fleet-footed Achilles of this young gentleman. The 
difficulty was increased by my determination to give him no kind of orders. 
I had renounced all right to direct him by preaching, promises, threats, 
emulation, or the desire to show off. How should I make him want to run 
without saying anything? I might run myself, but he might not follow my 
example, and this plan had other drawbacks. Moreover, I must find some 
means of teaching him through this exercise, so as to train mind and body to 
work together. This is how I, or rather how the teacher who supplied me 
with this illustration, set about it. 

When I took him a walk of an afternoon I sometimes put in my pocket a 
couple of cakes, of a kind he was very fond of; we each ate one while we 
were out, and we came back well pleased with our outing. One day he 
noticed I had three cakes; he could have easily eaten six, so he ate his cake 
quickly and asked for the other. “No,” said I, “I could eat it myself, or we 
might divide it, but I would rather see those two little boys run a race for it.” 


I called them to us, showed them the cake, and suggested that they should 
race for it. They were delighted. The cake was placed on a large stone 
which was to be the goal; the course was marked out, we sat down, and at a 
given signal off flew the children! The victor seized the cake and ate it 
without pity in the sight of the spectators and of his defeated rival. 

The sport was better than the cake; but the lesson did not take effect all 
at once, and produced no result. I was not discouraged, nor did I hurry; 
teaching is a trade at which one must be able to lose time and save it. Our 
walks were continued, sometimes we took three cakes, sometimes four, and 
from time to time there were one or two cakes for the racers. If the prize 
was not great, neither was the ambition of the competitors. The winner was 
praised and petted, and everything was done with much ceremony. To give 
room to run and to add interest to the race I marked out a longer course and 
admitted several fresh competitors. Scarcely had they entered the lists than 
all the passers-by stopped to watch. They were encouraged by shouting, 
cheering, and clapping. I sometimes saw my little man trembling with 
excitement, jumping up and shouting when one was about to reach or 
overtake another — to him these were the Olympian games. 

However, the competitors did not always play fair, they got in each 
other’s way, or knocked one another down, or put stones on the track. That 
led us to separate them and make them start from different places at equal 
distances from the goal. You will soon see the reason for this, for I must 
describe this important affair at length. 

Tired of seeing his favourite cakes devoured before his eyes, the young 
lord began to suspect that there was some use in being a quick runner, and 
seeing that he had two legs of his own, he began to practise running on the 
quiet. I took care to see nothing, but I knew my stratagem had taken effect. 
When he thought he was good enough (and I thought so too), he pretended 
to tease me to give him the other cake. I refused; he persisted, and at last he 
said angrily, “Well, put it on the stone and mark out the course, and we shall 
see.” “Very good,” said I, laughing, “You will get a good appetite, but you 
will not get the cake.” Stung by my mockery, he took heart, won the prize, 
all the more easily because I had marked out a very short course and taken 
care that the best runner was out of the way. It will be evident that, after the 
first step, I had no difficulty in keeping him in training. Soon he took such a 
fancy for this form of exercise that without any favour he was almost 
certain to beat the little peasant boys at running, however long the course. 


The advantage thus obtained led unexpectedly to another. So long as he 
seldom won the prize, he ate it himself like his rivals, but as he got used to 
victory he grew generous, and often shared it with the defeated. That taught 
me a lesson in morals and I saw what was the real root of generosity. 

While I continued to mark out a different starting place for each 
competitor, he did not notice that I had made the distances unequal, so that 
one of them, having farther to run to reach the goal, was clearly at a 
disadvantage. But though I left the choice to my pupil he did not know how 
to take advantage of it. Without thinking of the distance, he always chose 
the smoothest path, so that I could easily predict his choice, and could 
almost make him win or lose the cake at my pleasure. I had more than one 
end in view in this stratagem; but as my plan was to get him to notice the 
difference himself, I tried to make him aware of it. Though he was 
generally lazy and easy going, he was so eager in his sports and trusted me 
so completely that I had great difficulty in making him see that I was 
cheating him. When at last I managed to make him see it in spite of his 
excitement, he was angry with me. “What have you to complain of?” said I. 
“In a gift which I propose to give of my own free will am not I master of the 
conditions? Who makes you run? Did I promise to make the courses equal? 
Is not the choice yours? Do not you see that I am favouring you, and that 
the inequality you complain of is all to your advantage, if you knew how to 
use it?” That was plain to him; and to choose he must observe more 
carefully. At first he wanted to count the paces, but a child measures paces 
slowly and inaccurately; moreover, I decided to have several races on one 
day; and the game having become a sort of passion with the child, he was 
sorry to waste in measuring the portion of time intended for running. Such 
delays are not in accordance with a child’s impatience; he tried therefore to 
see better and to reckon the distance more accurately at sight. It was now 
quite easy to extend and develop this power. At length, after some months’ 
practice, and the correction of his errors, I so trained his power of judging at 
sight that I had only to place an imaginary cake on any distant object and 
his glance was nearly as accurate as the surveyor’s chain. 

Of all the senses, sight is that which we can least distinguish from the 
judgments of the mind; as it takes a long time to learn to see. It takes a long 
time to compare sight and touch, and to train the former sense to give a true 
report of shape and distance. Without touch, without progressive motion, 
the sharpest eyes in the world could give us no idea of space. To the oyster 


the whole world must seem a point, and it would seem nothing more to it 
even if it had a human mind. It is only by walking, feeling, counting, 
measuring the dimensions of things, that we learn to judge them rightly; 
but, on the other hand, if we were always measuring, our senses would trust 
to the instrument and would never gain confidence. Nor must the child pass 
abruptly from measurement to judgment; he must continue to compare the 
parts when he could not compare the whole; he must substitute his 
estimated aliquot parts for exact aliquot parts, and instead of always 
applying the measure by hand he must get used to applying it by eye alone. 
I would, however, have his first estimates tested by measurement, so that he 
may correct his errors, and if there is a false impression left upon the senses 
he may correct it by a better judgment. The same natural standards of 
measurement are in use almost everywhere, the man’s foot, the extent of his 
outstretched arms, his height. When the child wants to measure the height 
of a room, his tutor may serve as a measuring rod; if he is estimating the 
height of a steeple let him measure it by the house; if he wants to know how 
many leagues of road there are, let him count the hours spent in walking 
along it. Above all, do not do this for him; let him do it himself. 

One cannot learn to estimate the extent and size of bodies without at the 
same time learning to know and even to copy their shape; for at bottom this 
copying depends entirely on the laws of perspective, and one cannot 
estimate distance without some feeling for these laws. All children in the 
course of their endless imitation try to draw; and I would have Emile 
cultivate this art; not so much for art’s sake, as to give him exactness of eye 
and flexibility of hand. Generally speaking, it matters little whether he is 
acquainted with this or that occupation, provided he gains clearness of sense 
— perception and the good bodily habits which belong to the exercise in 
question. So I shall take good care not to provide him with a drawing 
master, who would only set him to copy copies and draw from drawings. 
Nature should be his only teacher, and things his only models. He should 
have the real thing before his eyes, not its copy on paper. Let him draw a 
house from a house, a tree from a tree, a man from a man; so that he may 
train himself to observe objects and their appearance accurately and not to 
take false and conventional copies for truth. I would even train him to draw 
only from objects actually before him and not from memory, so that, by 
repeated observation, their exact form may be impressed on his 
imagination, for fear lest he should substitute absurd and fantastic forms for 


the real truth of things, and lose his sense of proportion and his taste for the 
beauties of nature. 

Of course I know that in this way he will make any number of daubs 
before he produces anything recognisable, that it will be long before he 
attains to the graceful outline and light touch of the draughtsman; perhaps 
he will never have an eye for picturesque effect or a good taste in drawing. 
On the other hand, he will certainly get a truer eye, a surer hand, a 
knowledge of the real relations of form and size between animals, plants, 
and natural objects, together with a quicker sense of the effects of 
perspective. That is just what I wanted, and my purpose is rather that he 
should know things than copy them. I would rather he showed me a plant of 
acanthus even if he drew a capital with less accuracy. 

Moreover, in this occupation as in others, I do not intend my pupil to 
play by himself; I mean to make it pleasanter for him by always sharing it 
with him. He shall have no other rival; but mine will be a continual rivalry, 
and there will be no risk attaching to it; it will give interest to his pursuits 
without awaking jealousy between us. I shall follow his example and take 
up a pencil; at first I shall use it as unskilfully as he. I should be an Apelles 
if I did not set myself daubing. To begin with, I shall draw a man such as 
lads draw on walls, a line for each arm, another for each leg, with the 
fingers longer than the arm. Long after, one or other of us will notice this 
lack of proportion; we shall observe that the leg is thick, that this thickness 
varies, that the length of the arm is proportionate to the body. In this 
improvement I shall either go side by side with my pupil, or so little in 
advance that he will always overtake me easily and sometimes get ahead of 
me. We shall get brushes and paints, we shall try to copy the colours of 
things and their whole appearance, not merely their shape. We shall colour 
prints, we shall paint, we shall daub; but in all our daubing we shall be 
searching out the secrets of nature, and whatever we do shall be done under 
the eye of that master. 

We badly needed ornaments for our room, and now we have them ready 
to our hand. I will have our drawings framed and covered with good glass, 
so that no one will touch them, and thus seeing them where we put them, 
each of us has a motive for taking care of his own. I arrange them in order 
round the room, each drawing repeated some twenty or thirty times, thus 
showing the author’s progress in each specimen, from the time when the 
house is merely a rude square, till its front view, its side view, its 


proportions, its light and shade are all exactly portrayed. These graduations 
will certainly furnish us with pictures, a source of interest to ourselves and 
of curiosity to others, which will spur us on to further emulation. The first 
and roughest drawings I put in very smart gilt frames to show them off; but 
as the copy becomes more accurate and the drawing really good, I only give 
it a very plain dark frame; it needs no other ornament than itself, and it 
would be a pity if the frame distracted the attention which the picture itself 
deserves. Thus we each aspire to a plain frame, and when we desire to pour 
scorn on each other’s drawings, we condemn them to a gilded frame. Some 
day perhaps “the gilt frame” will become a proverb among us, and we shall 
be surprised to find how many people show what they are really made of by 
demanding a gilt frame. 

I have said already that geometry is beyond the child’s reach; but that is 
our own fault. We fail to perceive that their method is not ours, that what is 
for us the art of reasoning, should be for them the art of seeing. Instead of 
teaching them our way, we should do better to adopt theirs, for our way of 
learning geometry is quite as much a matter of imagination as of reasoning. 
When a proposition is enunciated you must imagine the proof; that is, you 
must discover on what proposition already learnt it depends, and of all the 
possible deductions from that proposition you must choose just the one 
required. 

In this way the closest reasoner, if he is not inventive, may find himself 
at a loss. What is the result? Instead of making us discover proofs, they are 
dictated to us; instead of teaching us to reason, our memory only is 
employed. 

Draw accurate figures, combine them together, put them one upon 
another, examine their relations, and you will discover the whole of 
elementary geometry in passing from one observation to another, without a 
word of definitions, problems, or any other form of demonstration but 
super-position. I do not profess to teach Emile geometry; he will teach me; I 
shall seek for relations, he will find them, for I shall seek in such a fashion 
as to make him find. For instance, instead of using a pair of compasses to 
draw a circle, I shall draw it with a pencil at the end of bit of string attached 
to a pivot. After that, when I want to compare the radii one with another, 
Emile will laugh at me and show me that the same thread at full stretch 
cannot have given distances of unequal length. If I wish to measure an angle 
of 60 degrees I describe from the apex of the angle, not an arc, but a 


complete circle, for with children nothing must be taken for granted. I find 
that the part of the circle contained between the two lines of the angle is the 
sixth part of a circle. Then I describe another and larger circle from the 
same centre, and I find the second arc is again the sixth part of its circle. I 
describe a third concentric circle with a similar result, and I continue with 
more and more circles till Emile, shocked at my stupidity, shows me that 
every arc, large or small, contained by the same angle will always be the 
sixth part of its circle. Now we are ready to use the protractor. 

To prove that two adjacent angles are equal to two right angles people 
describe a circle. On the contrary I would have Emile observe the fact in a 
circle, and then I should say, “If we took away the circle and left the straight 
lines, would the angles have changed their size, etc.?” 

Exactness in the construction of figures is neglected; it is taken for 
granted and stress is laid on the proof. With us, on the other hand, there will 
be no question of proof. Our chief business will be to draw very straight, 
accurate, and even lines, a perfect square, a really round circle. To verify 
the exactness of a figure we will test it by each of its sensible properties, 
and that will give us a chance to discover fresh properties day by day. We 
will fold the two semi-circles along the diameter, the two halves of the 
square by the diagonal; he will compare our two figures to see who has got 
the edges to fit moat exactly, i.e., who has done it best; we should argue 
whether this equal division would always be possible in parallelograms, 
trapezes, etc. We shall sometimes try to forecast the result of an experiment, 
to find reasons, etc. 

Geometry means to my scholar the successful use of the rule and 
compass; he must not confuse it with drawing, in which these instruments 
are not used. The rule and compass will be locked up, so that he will not get 
into the way of messing about with them, but we may sometimes take our 
figures with us when we go for a walk, and talk over what we have done, or 
what we mean to do. 

I shall never forget seeing a young man at Turin, who had learnt as a 
child the relations of contours and surfaces by having to choose every day 
isoperimetric cakes among cakes of every geometrical figure. The greedy 
little fellow had exhausted the art of Archimedes to find which were the 
biggest. 

When the child flies a kite he is training eye and hand to accuracy; when 
he whips a top, he is increasing his strength by using it, but without learning 


anything. I have sometimes asked why children are not given the same 
games of skill as men; tennis, mall, billiards, archery, football, and musical 
instruments. I was told that some of these are beyond their strength, that the 
child’s senses are not sufficiently developed for others. These do not strike 
me as valid reasons; a child is not as tall as a man, but he wears the same 
sort of coat; I do not want him to play with our cues at a billiard-table three 
feet high; I do not want him knocking about among our games, nor carrying 
one of our racquets in his little hand; but let him play in a room whose 
windows have been protected; at first let him only use soft balls, let his first 
racquets be of wood, then of parchment, and lastly of gut, according to his 
progress. You prefer the kite because it is less tiring and there is no danger. 
You are doubly wrong. Kite-flying is a sport for women, but every woman 
will run away from a swift ball. Their white skins were not meant to be 
hardened by blows and their faces were not made for bruises. But we men 
are made for strength; do you think we can attain it without hardship, and 
what defence shall we be able to make if we are attacked? People always 
play carelessly in games where there is no danger. A falling kite hurts 
nobody, but nothing makes the arm so supple as protecting the head, 
nothing makes the sight so accurate as having to guard the eye. To dash 
from one end of the room to another, to judge the rebound of a ball before it 
touches the ground, to return it with strength and accuracy, such games are 
not so much sports fit for a man, as sports fit to make a man of him. 

The child’s limbs, you say, are too tender. They are not so strong as those 
of a man, but they are more supple. His arm is weak, still it is an arm, and it 
should be used with due consideration as we use other tools. Children have 
no skill in the use of their hands. That is just why I want them to acquire 
skill; a man with as little practice would be just as clumsy. We can only 
learn the use of our limbs by using them. It is only by long experience that 
we learn to make the best of ourselves, and this experience is the real object 
of study to which we cannot apply ourselves too early. 

What is done can be done. Now there is nothing commoner than to find 
nimble and skilful children whose limbs are as active as those of a man. 
They may be seen at any fair, swinging, walking on their hands, jumping, 
dancing on the tight rope. For many years past, troops of children have 
attracted spectators to the ballets at the Italian Comedy House. Who is there 
in Germany and Italy who has not heard of the famous pantomime company 
of Nicolini? Has it ever occurred to any one that the movements of these 


children were less finished, their postures less graceful, their ears less true, 
their dancing more clumsy than those of grown-up dancers? If at first the 
fingers are thick, short, and awkward, the dimpled hands unable to grasp 
anything, does this prevent many children from learning to read and write at 
an age when others cannot even hold a pen or pencil? All Paris still recalls 
the little English girl of ten who did wonders on the harpsichord. I once saw 
a little fellow of eight, the son of a magistrate, who was set like a statuette 
on the table among the dishes, to play on a fiddle almost as big as himself, 
and even artists were surprised at his execution. 

To my mind, these and many more examples prove that the supposed 
incapacity of children for our games is imaginary, and that if they are 
unsuccessful in some of them, it is for want of practice. 

You will tell me that with regard to the body I am falling into the same 
mistake of precocious development which I found fault with for the mind. 
The cases are very different: in the one, progress is apparent only; in the 
other it is real. I have shown that children have not the mental development 
they appear to have, while they really do what they seem to do. Besides, we 
must never forget that all this should be play, the easy and voluntary control 
of the movements which nature demands of them, the art of varying their 
games to make them pleasanter, without the least bit of constraint to 
transform them into work; for what games do they play in which I cannot 
find material for instruction for them? And even if I could not do so, so long 
as they are amusing themselves harmlessly and passing the time pleasantly, 
their progress in learning is not yet of such great importance. But if one 
must be teaching them this or that at every opportunity, it cannot be done 
without constraint, vexation, or tedium. 

What I have said about the use of the two senses whose use is most 
constant and most important, may serve as an example of how to train the 
rest. Sight and touch are applied to bodies at rest and bodies in motion, but 
as hearing is only affected by vibrations of the air, only a body in motion 
can make a noise or sound; if everything were at rest we should never hear. 
At night, when we ourselves only move as we choose, we have nothing to 
fear but moving bodies; hence we need a quick ear, and power to judge 
from the sensations experienced whether the body which causes them is 
large or small, far off or near, whether its movements are gentle or violent. 
When once the air is set in motion, it is subject to repercussions which 
produce echoes, these renew the sensations and make us hear a loud or 


penetrating sound in another quarter. If you put your ear to the ground you 
may hear the sound of men’s voices or horses’ feet in a plain or valley much 
further off than when you stand upright. 

As we have made a comparison between sight and touch, it will be as 
well to do the same for hearing, and to find out which of the two 
impressions starting simultaneously from a given body first reaches the 
sense-organ. When you see the flash of a cannon, you have still time to take 
cover; but when you hear the sound it is too late, the ball is close to you. 
One can reckon the distance of a thunderstorm by the interval between the 
lightning and the thunder. Let the child learn all these facts, let him learn 
those that are within his reach by experiment, and discover the rest by 
induction; but I would far rather he knew nothing at all about them, than 
that you should tell him. 

In the voice we have an organ answering to hearing; we have no such 
organ answering to sight, and we do not repeat colours as we repeat sounds. 
This supplies an additional means of cultivating the ear by practising the 
active and passive organs one with the other. 

Man has three kinds of voice, the speaking or articulate voice, the 
singing or melodious voice, and the pathetic or expressive voice, which 
serves as the language of the passions, and gives life to song and speech. 
The child has these three voices, just as the man has them, but he does not 
know how to use them in combination. Like us, he laughs, cries, laments, 
shrieks, and groans, but he does not know how to combine these inflexions 
with speech or song. These three voices find their best expression in perfect 
music. Children are incapable of such music, and their singing lacks feeling. 
In the same way their spoken language lacks expression; they shout, but 
they do not speak with emphasis, and there is as little power in their voice 
as there is emphasis in their speech. Our pupil’s speech will be plainer and 
simpler still, for his passions are still asleep, and will not blend their tones 
with his. Do not, therefore, set him to recite tragedy or comedy, nor try to 
teach declamation so-called. He will have too much sense to give voice to 
things he cannot understand, or expression to feelings he has never known. 

Teach him to speak plainly and distinctly, to articulate clearly, to 
pronounce correctly and without affectation, to perceive and imitate the 
right accent in prose and verse, and always to speak loud enough to be 
heard, but without speaking too loud — a common fault with school- 
children. Let there be no waste in anything. 


The same method applies to singing; make his voice smooth and true, 
flexible and full, his ear alive to time and tune, but nothing more. 
Descriptive and theatrical music is not suitable at his age I would 
rather he sang no words; if he must have words, I would try to compose 
songs on purpose for him, songs interesting to a child, and as simple as his 
own thoughts. 

You may perhaps suppose that as I am in no hurry to teach Emile to read 
and write, I shall not want to teach him to read music. Let us spare his brain 
the strain of excessive attention, and let us be in no hurry to turn his mind 
towards conventional signs. I grant you there seems to be a difficulty here, 
for if at first sight the knowledge of notes seems no more necessary for 
singing than the knowledge of letters for speaking, there is really this 
difference between them: When we speak, we are expressing our own 
thoughts; when we sing we are expressing the thoughts of others. Now in 
order to express them we must read them. 

But at first we can listen to them instead of reading them, and a song is 
better learnt by ear than by eye. Moreover, to learn music thoroughly we 
must make songs as well as sing them, and the two processes must be 
studied together, or we shall never have any real knowledge of music. First 
give your young musician practice in very regular, well-cadenced phrases; 
then let him connect these phrases with the very simplest modulations; then 
show him their relation one to another by correct accent, which can be done 
by a fit choice of cadences and rests. On no account give him anything 
unusual, or anything that requires pathos or expression. A simple, tuneful 
air, always based on the common chords of the key, with its bass so clearly 
indicated that it is easily felt and accompanied, for to train his voice and ear 
he should always sing with the harpsichord. 

We articulate the notes we sing the better to distinguish them; hence the 
custom of sol-faing with certain syllables. To tell the keys one from another 
they must have names and fixed intervals; hence the names of the intervals, 
and also the letters of the alphabet attached to the keys of the clavier and the 
notes of the scale. C and A indicate fixed sounds, invariable and always 
rendered by the same keys; Ut and La are different. Ut is always the 
dominant of a major scale, or the leading-note of a minor scale. La is 
always the dominant of a minor scale or the sixth of a major scale. Thus the 
letters indicate fixed terms in our system of music, and the syllables 
indicate terms homologous to the similar relations in different keys. The 





letters show the keys on the piano, and the syllables the degrees in the scale. 
French musicians have made a strange muddle of this. They have confused 
the meaning of the syllables with that of the letters, and while they have 
unnecessarily given us two sets of symbols for the keys of the piano, they 
have left none for the chords of the scales; so that Ut and C are always the 
same for them; this is not and ought not to be; if so, what is the use of C? 
Their method of sol-faing is, therefore, extremely and needlessly difficult, 
neither does it give any clear idea to the mind; since, by this method, Ut and 
Me, for example, may mean either a major third, a minor third, an 
augmented third, or a diminished third. What a strange thing that the 
country which produces the finest books about music should be the very 
country where it is hardest to learn music! 

Let us adopt a simpler and clearer plan with our pupil; let him have only 
two scales whose relations remain unchanged, and indicated by the same 
symbols. Whether he sings or plays, let him learn to fix his scale on one of 
the twelve tones which may serve as a base, and whether he modulates in D, 
C, or G, let the close be always Ut or La, according to the scale. In this way 
he will understand what you mean, and the essential relations for correct 
singing and playing will always be present in his mind; his execution will 
be better and his progress quicker. There is nothing funnier than what the 
French call “natural sol-faing;” it consists in removing the real meaning of 
things and putting in their place other meanings which only distract us. 
There is nothing more natural than sol-faing by transposition, when the 
scale is transposed. But I have said enough, and more than enough, about 
music; teach it as you please, so long as it is nothing but play. 

We are now thoroughly acquainted with the condition of foreign bodies 
in relation to our own, their weight, form, colour, density, size, distance, 
temperature, stability, or motion. We have learnt which of them to approach 
or avoid, how to set about overcoming their resistance or to resist them so 
as to prevent ourselves from injury; but this is not enough. Our own body is 
constantly wasting and as constantly requires to be renewed. Although we 
have the power of changing other substances into our own, our choice is not 
a matter of indifference. Everything is not food for man, and what may be 
food for him is not all equally suitable; it depends on his racial constitution, 
the country he lives in, his individual temperament, and the way of living 
which his condition demands. 


If we had to wait till experience taught us to know and choose fit food 
for ourselves, we should die of hunger or poison; but a kindly providence 
which has made pleasure the means of self-preservation to sentient beings 
teaches us through our palate what is suitable for our stomach. In a state of 
nature there is no better doctor than a man’s own appetite, and no doubt in a 
state of nature man could find the most palateable food the most 
wholesome. 

Nor is this all. Our Maker provides, not only for those needs he has 
created, but for those we create for ourselves; and it is to keep the balance 
between our wants and our needs that he has caused our tastes to change 
and vary with our way of living. The further we are from a state of nature, 
the more we lose our natural tastes; or rather, habit becomes a second 
nature, and so completely replaces our real nature, that we have lost all 
knowledge of it. 

From this it follows that the most natural tastes should be the simplest, 
for those are more easily changed; but when they are sharpened and 
stimulated by our fancies they assume a form which is incapable of 
modification. The man who so far has not adapted himself to one country 
can learn the ways of any country whatsoever; but the man who has adopted 
the habits of one particular country can never shake them off. 

This seems to be true of all our senses, especially of taste. Our first food 
is milk; we only become accustomed by degrees to strong flavours; at first 
we dislike them. Fruit, vegetables, herbs, and then fried meat without salt or 
seasoning, formed the feasts of primitive man. When the savage tastes wine 
for the first time, he makes a grimace and spits it out; and even among 
ourselves a man who has not tasted fermented liquors before twenty cannot 
get used to them; we should all be sober if we did not have wine when we 
were children. Indeed, the simpler our tastes are, the more general they are; 
made dishes are those most frequently disliked. Did you ever meet with any 
one who disliked bread or water? Here is the finger of nature, this then is 
our rule. Preserve the child’s primitive tastes as long as possible; let his 
food be plain and simple, let strong flavours be unknown to his palate, and 
do not let his diet be too uniform. 

I am not asking, for the present, whether this way of living is healthier or 
no; that is not what I have in view. It is enough for me to know that my 
choice is more in accordance with nature, and that it can be more readily 
adapted to other conditions. In my opinion, those who say children should 


be accustomed to the food they will have when they are grown up are 
mistaken. Why should their food be the same when their way of living is so 
different? À man worn out by labour, anxiety, and pain needs tasty foods to 
give fresh vigour to his brain; a child fresh from his games, a child whose 
body is growing, needs plentiful food which will supply more chyle. 
Moreover the grown man has already a settled profession, occupation, and 
home, but who can tell what Fate holds in store for the child? Let us not 
give him so fixed a bent in any direction that he cannot change it 1f required 
without hardship. Do not bring him up so that he would die of hunger in a 
foreign land if he does not take a French cook about with him; do not let 
him say at some future time that France is the only country where the food 
is fit to eat. By the way, that is a strange way of praising one’s country. On 
the other hand, I myself should say that the French are the only people who 
do not know what good food is, since they require such a special art to 
make their dishes eatable. 

Of all our different senses, we are usually most affected by taste. Thus it 
concerns us more nearly to judge aright of what will actually become part 
of ourselves, than of that which will merely form part of our environment. 
Many things are matters of indifference to touch, hearing, and sight; but 
taste is affected by almost everything. Moreover the activity of this sense is 
wholly physical and material; of all the senses, it alone makes no appeal to 
the imagination, or at least, imagination plays a smaller part in its 
sensations; while imitation and imagination often bring morality into the 
impressions of the other senses. Thus, speaking generally, soft and pleasure- 
loving minds, passionate and truly sensitive dispositions, which are easily 
stirred by the other senses, are usually indifferent to this. From this very 
fact, which apparently places taste below our other senses and makes our 
inclination towards it the more despicable, I draw just the opposite 
conclusion — that the best way to lead children is by the mouth. Greediness 
is a better motive than vanity; for the former is a natural appetite directly 
dependent on the senses, while the latter is the outcome of convention, it is 
the slave of human caprice and liable to every kind of abuse. Believe me the 
child will cease to care about his food only too soon, and when his heart is 
too busy, his palate will be idle. When he is grown up greediness will be 
expelled by a host of stronger passions, while vanity will only be stimulated 
by them; for this latter passion feeds upon the rest till at length they are all 
swallowed up in it. I have sometimes studied those men who pay great 


attention to good eating, men whose first waking thought is — What shall 
we have to eat to-day? men who describe their dinner with as much detail as 
Polybius describes a combat. I have found these so-called men were only 
children of forty, without strength or vigour — fruges consumere nati. 
Gluttony is the vice of feeble minds. The gourmand has his brains in his 
palate, he can do nothing but eat; he is so stupid and incapable that the table 
is the only place for him, and dishes are the only things he knows anything 
about. Let us leave him to this business without regret; it is better for him 
and for us. 

It is a small mind that fears lest greediness should take root in the child 
who is fit for something better. The child thinks of nothing but his food, the 
youth pays no heed to it at all; every kind of food is good, and we have 
other things to attend to. Yet I would not have you use the low motive 
unwisely. I would not have you trust to dainties rather than to the honour 
which is the reward of a good deed. But childhood is, or ought to be, a time 
of play and merry sports, and I do not see why the rewards of purely bodily 
exercises should not be material and sensible rewards. If a little lad in 
Majorca sees a basket on the tree-top and brings it down with his sling, is it 
not fair that he should get something by this, and a good breakfast should 
repair the strength spent in getting it. If a young Spartan, facing the risk of a 
hundred stripes, slips skilfully into the kitchen, and steals a live fox cub, 
carries it off in his garment, and is scratched, bitten till the blood comes, 
and for shame lest he should be caught the child allows his bowels to be 
torn out without a movement or a cry, is it not fair that he should keep his 
spoils, that he should eat his prey after it has eaten him? A good meal 
should never be a reward; but why should it not be sometimes the result of 
efforts made to get it. Emile does not consider the cake I put on the stone as 
a reward for good running; he knows that the only way to get the cake is to 
get there first. 

This does not contradict my previous rules about simple food; for to 
tempt a child’s appetite you need not stimulate it, you need only satisfy it; 
and the commonest things will do this if you do not attempt to refine 
children’s taste. Their perpetual hunger, the result of their need for growth, 
will be the best sauce. Fruit, milk, a piece of cake just a little better than 
ordinary bread, and above all the art of dispensing these things prudently, 
by these means you may lead a host of children to the world’s end, without 


on the one hand giving them a taste for strong flavours, nor on the other 
hand letting them get tired of their food. 

The indifference of children towards meat is one proof that the taste for 
meat is unnatural; their preference is for vegetable foods, such as milk, 
pastry, fruit, etc. Beware of changing this natural taste and making children 
flesh-eaters, if not for their health’s sake, for the sake of their character; for 
how can one explain away the fact that great meat-eaters are usually fiercer 
and more cruel than other men; this has been recognised at all times and in 
all places. The English are noted for their cruelty [Footnote: I am aware that 
the English make a boast of their humanity and of the kindly disposition of 
their race, which they call “good-natured people;” but in vain do they 
proclaim this fact; no one else says it of them.] while the Gaures are the 
gentlest of men. [Footnote: The Banians, who abstain from flesh even more 
completely than the Gaures, are almost as gentle as the Gaures themselves, 
but as their morality is less pure and their form of worship less reasonable 
they are not such good men.] All savages are cruel, and it is not their 
customs that tend in this direction; their cruelty is the result of their food. 
They go to war as to the chase, and treat men as they would treat bears. 
Indeed in England butchers are not allowed to give evidence in a court of 
law, no more can surgeons. [Footnote: One of the English translators of my 
book has pointed out my mistake, and both of them have corrected it. 
Butchers and surgeons are allowed to give evidence in the law courts, but 
butchers may not serve on juries in criminal cases, though surgeons are 
allowed to do so.] Great criminals prepare themselves for murder by 
drinking blood. Homer makes his flesh-eating Cyclops a terrible man, while 
his Lotus-eaters are so delightful that those who went to trade with them 
forgot even their own country to dwell among them. 

“You ask me,” said Plutarch, “why Pythagoras abstained from eating the 
flesh of beasts, but I ask you, what courage must have been needed by the 
first man who raised to his lips the flesh of the slain, who broke with his 
teeth the bones of a dying beast, who had dead bodies, corpses, placed 
before him and swallowed down limbs which a few moments ago were 
bleating, bellowing, walking, and seeing? How could his hand plunge the 
knife into the heart of a sentient creature, how could his eyes look on 
murder, how could he behold a poor helpless animal bled to death, 
scorched, and dismembered? how can he bear the sight of this quivering 
flesh? does not the very smell of it turn his stomach? is he not repelled, 


disgusted, horror-struck, when he has to handle the blood from these 
wounds, and to cleanse his fingers from the dark and viscous bloodstains? 


“The scorched skins wriggled upon the ground, 
The shrinking flesh bellowed upon the spit. 
Man cannot eat them without a shudder; 

He seems to hear their cries within his breast. 


“Thus must he have felt the first time he did despite to nature and made 
this horrible meal; the first time he hungered for the living creature, and 
desired to feed upon the beast which was still grazing; when he bade them 
slay, dismember, and cut up the sheep which licked his hands. It is those 
who began these cruel feasts, not those who abandon them, who should 
cause surprise, and there were excuses for those primitive men, excuses 
which we have not, and the absence of such excuses multiplies our 
barbarity a hundredfold. 

““Mortals, beloved of the gods,’ says this primitive man, ‘compare our 
times with yours; see how happy you are, and how wretched were we. The 
earth, newly formed, the air heavy with moisture, were not yet subjected to 
the rule of the seasons. Three-fourths of the surface of the globe was 
flooded by the ever-shifting channels of rivers uncertain of their course, and 
covered with pools, lakes, and bottomless morasses. The remaining quarter 
was covered with woods and barren forests. The earth yielded no good fruit, 
we had no instruments of tillage, we did not even know the use of them, and 
the time of harvest never came for those who had sown nothing. Thus 
hunger was always in our midst. In winter, mosses and the bark of trees 
were our common food. A few green roots of dogs-bit or heather were a 
feast, and when men found beech-mast, nuts, or acorns, they danced for joy 
round the beech or oak, to the sound of some rude song, while they called 
the earth their mother and their nurse. This was their only festival, their 
only sport; all the rest of man’s life was spent in sorrow, pain, and hunger. 

““At length, when the bare and naked earth no longer offered us any 
food, we were compelled in self-defence to outrage nature, and to feed upon 
our companions in distress, rather than perish with them. But you, oh, cruel 
men! who forces you to shed blood? Behold the wealth of good things 
about you, the fruits yielded by the earth, the wealth of field and vineyard; 
the animals give their milk for your drink and their fleece for your clothing. 


What more do you ask? What madness compels you to commit such 
murders, when you have already more than you can eat or drink? Why do 
you slander our mother earth, and accuse her of denying you food? Why do 
you sin against Ceres, the inventor of the sacred laws, and against the 
gracious Bacchus, the comforter of man, as if their lavish gifts were not 
enough to preserve mankind? Have you the heart to mingle their sweet 
fruits with the bones upon your table, to eat with the milk the blood of the 
beasts which gave it? The lions and panthers, wild beasts as you call them, 
are driven to follow their natural instinct, and they kill other beasts that they 
may live. But, a hundredfold fiercer than they, you fight against your 
instincts without cause, and abandon yourselves to the most cruel pleasures. 
The animals you eat are not those who devour others; you do not eat the 
carnivorous beasts, you take them as your pattern. You only hunger for the 
sweet and gentle creatures which harm no one, which follow you, serve 
you, and are devoured by you as the reward of their service. 

“O unnatural murderer! if you persist in the assertion that nature has 
made you to devour your fellow-creatures, beings of flesh and blood, living 
and feeling like yourself, stifle if you can that horror with which nature 
makes you regard these horrible feasts; slay the animals yourself, slay them, 
I say, with your own hands, without knife or mallet; tear them with your 
nails like the lion and the bear, take this ox and rend him in pieces, plunge 
your claws into his hide; eat this lamb while it is yet alive, devour its warm 
flesh, drink its soul with its blood. You shudder! you dare not feel the living 
throbbing flesh between your teeth? Ruthless man; you begin by slaying the 
animal and then you devour it, as if to slay it twice. It is not enough. You 
turn against the dead flesh, it revolts you, it must be transformed by fire, 
boiled and roasted, seasoned and disguised with drugs; you must have 
butchers, cooks, turnspits, men who will rid the murder of its horrors, who 
will dress the dead bodies so that the taste deceived by these disguises will 
not reject what is strange to it, and will feast on corpses, the very sight of 
which would sicken you.’” 

Although this quotation is irrelevant, I cannot resist the temptation to 
transcribe it, and I think few of my readers will resent it. 

In conclusion, whatever food you give your children, provided you 
accustom them to nothing but plain and simple dishes, let them eat and run 
and play as much as they want; you may be sure they will never eat too 
much and will never have indigestion; but if you keep them hungry half 


their time, when they do contrive to evade your vigilance, they will take 
advantage of it as far as they can; they will eat till they are sick, they will 
gorge themselves till they can eat no more. Our appetite is only excessive 
because we try to impose on it rules other than those of nature, opposing, 
controlling, prescribing, adding, or substracting; the scales are always in our 
hands, but the scales are the measure of our caprices not of our stomachs. I 
return to my usual illustration; among peasants the cupboard and the apple- 
loft are always left open, and indigestion is unknown alike to children and 
grown-up people. 

If, however, it happened that a child were too great an eater, though, 
under my system, I think it is impossible, he is so easily distracted by his 
favourite games that one might easily starve him without his knowing it. 
How is it that teachers have failed to use such a safe and easy weapon. 
Herodotus records that the Lydians, [Footnote: The ancient historians are 
full of opinions which may be useful, even if the facts which they present 
are false. But we do not know how to make any real use of history. 
Criticism and erudition are our only care; as if it mattered more that a 
statement were true or false than that we should be able to get a useful 
lesson from it. A wise man should consider history a tissue of fables whose 
morals are well adapted to the human heart.] under the pressure of great 
scarcity, decided to invent sports and other amusements with which to cheat 
their hunger, and they passed whole days without thought of food. Your 
learned teachers may have read this passage time after time without seeing 
how it might be applied to children. One of these teachers will probably tell 
me that a child does not like to leave his dinner for his lessons. You are 
right, sir — I was not thinking of that sort of sport. 

The sense of smell is to taste what sight is to touch; it goes before it and 
gives it warning that it will be affected by this or that substance; and it 
inclines it to seek or shun this experience according to the impressions 
received beforehand. I have been told that savages receive impressions 
quite different from ours, and that they have quite different ideas with 
regard to pleasant or unpleasant odours. I can well believe it. Odours alone 
are slight sensations; they affect the imagination rather than the senses, and 
they work mainly through the anticipations they arouse. This being so, and 
the tastes of savages being so unlike the taste of civilised men, they should 
lead them to form very different ideas with regard to flavours and therefore 
with regard to the odours which announce them. A Tartar must enjoy the 


smell of a haunch of putrid horseflesh, much as a sportsman enjoys a very 
high partridge. Our idle sensations, such as the scents wafted from the 
flower beds, must pass unnoticed among men who walk too much to care 
for strolling in a garden, and do not work enough to find pleasure in repose. 
Hungry men would find little pleasure in scents which did not proclaim the 
approach of food. 

Smell is the sense of the imagination; as it gives tone to the nerves it 
must have a great effect on the brain; that is why it revives us for the time, 
but eventually causes exhaustion. Its effects on love are pretty generally 
recognised. The sweet perfumes of a dressing-room are not so slight a snare 
as you may fancy them, and I hardly know whether to congratulate or 
condole with that wise and somewhat insensible person whose senses are 
never stirred by the scent of the flowers his mistress wears in her bosom. 

Hence the sense of smell should not be over-active in early childhood; 
the imagination, as yet unstirred by changing passions, is scarcely 
susceptible of emotion, and we have not enough experience to discern 
beforehand from one sense the promise of another. This view is confirmed 
by observation, and it is certain that the sense of smell is dull and almost 
blunted in most children. Not that their sensations are less acute than those 
of grown-up people, but that there is no idea associated with them; they do 
not easily experience pleasure or pain, and are not flattered or hurt as we 
are. Without going beyond my system, and without recourse to comparative 
anatomy, I think we can easily see why women are generally fonder of 
perfumes than men. 

It is said that from early childhood the Redskins of Canada, train their 
sense of smell to such a degree of subtlety that, although they have dogs, 
they do not condescend to use them in hunting — they are their own dogs. 
Indeed I believe that if children were trained to scent their dinner as a dog 
scents game, their sense of smell might be nearly as perfect; but I see no 
very real advantage to be derived from this sense, except by teaching the 
child to observe the relation between smell and taste. Nature has taken care 
to compel us to learn these relations. She has made the exercise of the latter 
sense practically inseparable from that of the former, by placing their organs 
close together, and by providing, in the mouth, a direct pathway between 
them, so that we taste nothing without smelling it too. Only I would not 
have these natural relations disturbed in order to deceive the child, e.g.; to 
conceal the taste of medicine with an aromatic odour, for the discord 


between the senses is too great for deception, the more active sense 
overpowers the other, the medicine is just as distasteful, and this 
disagreeable association extends to every sensation experienced at the time; 
so the slightest of these sensations recalls the rest to his imagination and a 
very pleasant perfume is for him only a nasty smell; thus our foolish 
precautions increase the sum total of his unpleasant sensations at the cost of 
his pleasant sensations. 

In the following books I have still to speak of the training of a sort of 
sixth sense, called common-sense, not so much because it is common to all 
men, but because it results from the well-regulated use of the other five, and 
teaches the nature of things by the sum-total of their external aspects. So 
this sixth sense has no special organ, it has its seat in the brain, and its 
sensations which are purely internal are called percepts or ideas. The 
number of these ideas is the measure of our knowledge; exactness of 
thought depends on their clearness and precision; the art of comparing them 
one with another is called human reason. Thus what I call the reasoning of 
the senses, or the reasoning of the child, consists in the formation of simple 
ideas through the associated experience of several sensations; what I call 
the reasoning of the intellect, consists in the formation, of complex ideas 
through the association of several simple ideas. 

If my method is indeed that of nature, and if I am not mistaken in the 
application of that method, we have led our pupil through the region of 
sensation to the bounds of the child’s reasoning; the first step we take 
beyond these bounds must be the step of a man. But before we make this 
fresh advance, let us glance back for a moment at the path we have hitherto 
followed. Every age, every station in life, has a perfection, a ripeness, of its 
own. We have often heard the phrase “a grown man;” but we will consider 
“a grown child.” This will be a new experience and none the less pleasing. 

The life of finite creatures is so poor and narrow that the mere sight of 
what is arouses no emotion. It is fancy which decks reality, and if 
imagination does not lend its charm to that which touches our senses, our 
barren pleasure is confined to the senses alone, while the heart remains 
cold. The earth adorned with the treasures of autumn displays a wealth of 
colour which the eye admires; but this admiration fails to move us, it 
springs rather from thought than from feeling. In spring the country is 
almost bare and leafless, the trees give no shade, the grass has hardly begun 
to grow, yet the heart is touched by the sight. In this new birth of nature, we 


feel the revival of our own life; the memories of past pleasures surround us; 
tears of delight, those companions of pleasure ever ready to accompany a 
pleasing sentiment, tremble on our eyelids. Animated, lively, and delightful 
though the vintage may be, we behold it without a tear. 

And why is this? Because imagination adds to the sight of spring the 
image of the seasons which are yet to come; the eye sees the tender shoot, 
the mind’s eye beholds its flowers, fruit, and foliage, and even the mysteries 
they may conceal. It blends successive stages into one moment’s 
experience; we see things, not so much as they will be, but as we would 
have them be, for imagination has only to take her choice. In autumn, on the 
other hand, we only behold the present; if we wish to look forward to 
spring, winter bars the way, and our shivering imagination dies away among 
its frost and snow. 

This is the source of the charm we find in beholding the beauties of 
childhood, rather than the perfection of manhood. When do we really 
delight in beholding a man? When the memory of his deeds leads us to look 
back over his life and his youth is renewed in our eyes. If we are reduced to 
viewing him as he is, or to picturing him as he will be in old age, the 
thought of declining years destroys all our pleasure. There is no pleasure in 
seeing a man hastening to his grave; the image of death makes all hideous. 

But when I think of a child of ten or twelve, strong, healthy, well-grown 
for his age, only pleasant thoughts are called up, whether of the present or 
the future. I see him keen, eager, and full of life, free from gnawing cares 
and painful forebodings, absorbed in this present state, and delighting in a 
fullness of life which seems to extend beyond himself. I look forward to a 
time when he will use his daily increasing sense, intelligence and vigour, 
those growing powers of which he continually gives fresh proof. I watch the 
child with delight, I picture to myself the man with even greater pleasure. 
His eager life seems to stir my own pulses, I seem to live his life and in his 
vigour I renew my own. 

The hour strikes, the scene is changed. All of a sudden his eye grows 
dim, his mirth has fled. Farewell mirth, farewell untrammelled sports in 
which he delighted. A stern, angry man takes him by the hand, saying 
gravely, “Come with me, sir,” and he is led away. As they are entering the 
room, I catch a glimpse of books. Books, what dull food for a child of his 
age! The poor child allows himself to be dragged away; he casts a sorrowful 


look on all about him, and departs in silence, his eyes swollen with the tears 
he dare not shed, and his heart bursting with the sighs he dare not utter. 

You who have no such cause for fear, you for whom no period of life is a 
time of weariness and tedium, you who welcome days without care and 
nights without impatience, you who only reckon time by your pleasures, 
come, my happy kindly pupil, and console us for the departure of that 
miserable creature. Come! Here he is and at his approach I feel a thrill of 
delight which I see he shares. It is his friend, his comrade, who meets him; 
when he sees me he knows very well that he will not be long without 
amusement; we are never dependent on each other, but we are always on 
good terms, and we are never so happy as when together. 

His face, his bearing, his expression, speak of confidence and 
contentment; health shines in his countenance, his firm step speaks of 
strength; his colour, delicate but not sickly, has nothing of softness or 
effeminacy. Sun and wind have already set the honourable stamp of 
manhood on his countenance; his rounded muscles already begin to show 
some signs of growing individuality; his eyes, as yet unlighted by the flame 
of feeling, have at least all their native calm; They have not been darkened 
by prolonged sorrow, nor are his cheeks furrowed by ceaseless tears. 
Behold in his quick and certain movements the natural vigour of his age and 
the confidence of independence. His manner is free and open, but without a 
trace of insolence or vanity; his head which has not been bent over books 
does not fall upon his breast; there is no need to say, “Hold your head up,” 
he will neither hang his head for shame or fear. 

Make room for him, gentlemen, in your midst; question him boldly; have 
no fear of importunity, chatter, or impertinent questions. You need not be 
afraid that he will take possession of you and expect you to devote yourself 
entirely to him, so that you cannot get rid of him. 

Neither need you look for compliments from him; nor will he tell you 
what I have taught him to say; expect nothing from him but the plain, 
simple truth, without addition or ornament and without vanity. He will tell 
you the wrong things he has done and thought as readily as the right, 
without troubling himself in the least as to the effect of his words upon you; 
he will use speech with all the simplicity of its first beginnings. 

We love to augur well of our children, and we are continually regretting 
the flood of folly which overwhelms the hopes we would fain have rested 
on some chance phrase. If my scholar rarely gives me cause for such 


prophecies, neither will he give me cause for such regrets, for he never says 
a useless word, and does not exhaust himself by chattering when he knows 
there is no one to listen to him. His ideas are few but precise, he knows 
nothing by rote but much by experience. If he reads our books worse than 
other children, he reads far better in the book of nature; his thoughts are not 
in his tongue but in his brain; he has less memory and more judgment; he 
can only speak one language, but he understands what he is saying, and if 
his speech is not so good as that of other children his deeds are better. 

He does not know the meaning of habit, routine, and custom; what he 
did yesterday has no control over what he is doing to-day; he follows no 
rule, submits to no authority, copies no pattern, and only acts or speaks as 
he pleases. So do not expect set speeches or studied manners from him, but 
just the faithful expression of his thoughts and the conduct that springs from 
his inclinations. [Footnote: Habit owes its charm to man’s natural idleness, 
and this idleness grows upon us if indulged; it is easier to do what we have 
already done, there is a beaten path which is easily followed. Thus we may 
observe that habit is very strong in the aged and in the indolent, and very 
weak in the young and active. The rule of habit is only good for feeble 
hearts, and it makes them more and more feeble day by day. The only useful 
habit for children is to be accustomed to submit without difficulty to 
necessity, and the only useful habit for man is to submit without difficulty 
to the rule of reason. Every other habit is a vice. ] 

You will find he has a few moral ideas concerning his present state and 
none concerning manhood; what use could he make of them, for the child is 
not, as yet, an active member of society. Speak to him of freedom, of 
property, or even of what is usually done; he may understand you so far; he 
knows why his things are his own, and why other things are not his, and 
nothing more. Speak to him of duty or obedience; he will not know what 
you are talking about; bid him do something and he will pay no attention; 
but say to him, “If you will give me this pleasure, I will repay it when 
required,” and he will hasten to give you satisfaction, for he asks nothing 
better than to extend his domain, to acquire rights over you, which will, he 
knows, be respected. Maybe he is not sorry to have a place of his own, to be 
reckoned of some account; but if he has formed this latter idea, he has 
already left the realms of nature, and you have failed to bar the gates of 
vanity. 


For his own part, should he need help, he will ask it readily of the first 
person he meets. He will ask it of a king as readily as of his servant; all men 
are equals in his eyes. From his way of asking you will see he knows you 
owe him nothing, that he is asking a favour. He knows too that humanity 
moves you to grant this favour; his words are few and simple. His voice, his 
look, his gesture are those of a being equally familiar with compliance and 
refusal. It is neither the crawling, servile submission of the slave, nor the 
imperious tone of the master, it is a modest confidence in mankind; it is the 
noble and touching gentleness of a creature, free, yet sensitive and feeble, 
who asks aid of a being, free, but strong and kindly. If you grant his request 
he will not thank you, but he will feel he has incurred a debt. If you refuse 
he will neither complain nor insist; he knows it is useless; he will not say, 
“They refused to help me,” but “It was impossible,” and as I have already 
said, we do not rebel against necessity when once we have perceived it. 

Leave him to himself and watch his actions without speaking, consider 
what he is doing and how he sets about it. He does not require to convince 
himself that he is free, so he never acts thoughtlessly and merely to show 
that he can do what he likes; does he not know that he is always his own 
master? He is quick, alert, and ready; his movements are eager as befits his 
age, but you will not find one which has no end in view. Whatever he 
wants, he will never attempt what is beyond his powers, for he has learnt by 
experience what those powers are; his means will always be adapted to the 
end in view, and he will rarely attempt anything without the certainty of 
success; his eye is keen and true; he will not be so stupid as to go and ask 
other people about what he sees; he will examine it on his own account, and 
before he asks he will try every means at his disposal to discover what he 
wants to know for himself. If he lights upon some unexpected difficulty, he 
will be less upset than others; if there is danger he will be less afraid. His 
imagination is still asleep and nothing has been done to arouse it; he only 
sees what is really there, and rates the danger at its true worth; so he never 
loses his head. He does not rebel against necessity, her hand is too heavy 
upon him; he has borne her yoke all his life long, he is well used to it; he is 
always ready for anything. 

Work or play are all one to him, his games are his work; he knows no 
difference. He brings to everything the cheerfulness of interest, the charm 
of freedom, and he snows the bent of his own mind and the extent of his 
knowledge. Is there anything better worth seeing, anything more touching 


or more delightful, than a pretty child, with merry, cheerful glance, easy 
contented manner, open smiling countenance, playing at the most important 
things, or working at the lightest amusements? 

Would you now judge him by comparison? Set him among other 
children and leave him to himself. You will soon see which has made most 
progress, which comes nearer to the perfection of childhood. Among all the 
children in the town there is none more skilful and none so strong. Among 
young peasants he is their equal in strength and their superior in skill. In 
everything within a child’s grasp he judges, reasons, and shows a 
forethought beyond the rest. Is it a matter of action, running, jumping, or 
shifting things, raising weights or estimating distance, inventing games, 
carrying off prizes; you might say, “Nature obeys his word,” so easily does 
he bend all things to his will. He is made to lead, to rule his fellows; talent 
and experience take the place of right and authority. In any garb, under any 
name, he will still be first; everywhere he will rule the rest, they will always 
feel his superiority, he will be master without knowing it, and they will 
serve him unawares. 

He has reached the perfection of childhood; he has lived the life of a 
child; his progress has not been bought at the price of his happiness, he has 
gained both. While he has acquired all the wisdom of a child, he has been as 
free and happy as his health permits. If the Reaper Death should cut him off 
and rob us of our hopes, we need not bewail alike his life and death, we 
shall not have the added grief of knowing that we caused him pain; we will 
say, “His childhood, at least, was happy; we have robbed him of nothing 
that nature gave him.” 

The chief drawback to this early education is that it is only appreciated 
by the wise; to vulgar eyes the child so carefully educated is nothing but a 
rough little boy. A tutor thinks rather of the advantage to himself than to his 
pupil; he makes a point of showing that there has been no time wasted; he 
provides his pupil with goods which can be readily displayed in the shop 
window, accomplishments which can be shown off at will; no matter 
whether they are useful, provided they are easily seen. Without choice or 
discrimination he loads his memory with a pack of rubbish. If the child is to 
be examined he is set to display his wares; he spreads them out, satisfies 
those who behold them, packs up his bundle and goes his way. My pupil is 
poorer, he has no bundle to display, he has only himself to show. Now 
neither child nor man can be read at a glance. Where are the observers who 


can at once discern the characteristics of this child? There are such people, 
but they are few and far between; among a thousand fathers you will 
scarcely find one. 

Too many questions are tedious and revolting to most of us and 
especially to children. After a few minutes their attention flags, they cease 
to listen to your everlasting questions and reply at random. This way of 
testing them is pedantic and useless; a chance word will often show their 
sense and intelligence better than much talking, but take care that the 
answer is neither a matter of chance nor yet learnt by heart. A man must 
needs have a good judgment if he is to estimate the judgment of a child. 

I heard the late Lord Hyde tell the following story about one of his 
friends. He had returned from Italy after a three years’ absence, and was 
anxious to test the progress of his son, a child of nine or ten. One evening 
he took a walk with the child and his tutor across a level space where the 
schoolboys were flying their kites. As they went, the father said to his son, 
“Where is the kite that casts this shadow?” Without hesitating and without 
glancing upwards the child replied, “Over the high road.” “And indeed,” 
said Lord Hyde, “the high road was between us and the sun.” At these 
words, the father kissed his child, and having finished his examination he 
departed. The next day he sent the tutor the papers settling an annuity on 
him in addition to his salary. 

What a father! and what a promising child! The question is exactly 
adapted to the child’s age, the answer is perfectly simple; but see what 
precision it implies in the child’s judgment. Thus did the pupil of Aristotle 
master the famous steed which no squire had ever been able to tame. 


BOOK III 


The whole course of man’s life up to adolescence is a period of weakness; 
yet there comes a time during these early years when the child’s strength 
overtakes the demands upon it, when the growing creature, though 
absolutely weak, is relatively strong. His needs are not fully developed and 
his present strength is more than enough for them. He would be a very 
feeble man, but he is a strong child. 

What is the cause of man’s weakness? It is to be found in the 
disproportion between his strength and his desires. It is our passions that 
make us weak, for our natural strength is not enough for their satisfaction. 
To limit our desires comes to the same thing, therefore, as to increase our 
strength. When we can do more than we want, we have strength enough and 
to spare, we are really strong. This is the third stage of childhood, the stage 
with which I am about to deal. I still speak of childhood for want of a better 
word; for our scholar is approaching adolescence, though he has not yet 
reached the age of puberty. 

About twelve or thirteen the child’s strength increases far more rapidly 
than his needs. The strongest and fiercest of the passions is still unknown, 
his physical development is still imperfect and seems to await the call of the 
will. He is scarcely aware of extremes of heat and cold and braves them 
with impunity. He needs no coat, his blood is warm; no spices, hunger is his 
sauce, no food comes amiss at this age; if he is sleepy he stretches himself 
on the ground and goes to sleep; he finds all he needs within his reach; he is 
not tormented by any imaginary wants; he cares nothing what others think; 
his desires are not beyond his grasp; not only is he self-sufficing, but for the 
first and last time in his life he has more strength than he needs. 

I know beforehand what you will say. You will not assert that the child 
has more needs than I attribute to him, but you will deny his strength. You 
forget that I am speaking of my own pupil, not of those puppets who walk 
with difficulty from one room to another, who toil indoors and carry 
bundles of paper. Manly strength, you say, appears only with manhood; the 
vital spirits, distilled in their proper vessels and spreading through the 
whole body, can alone make the muscles firm, sensitive, tense, and springy, 
can alone cause real strength. This is the philosophy of the study; I appeal 
to that of experience. In the country districts, I see big lads hoeing, digging, 


guiding the plough, filling the wine-cask, driving the cart, like their fathers; 
you would take them for grown men if their voices did not betray them. 
Even in our towns, iron-workers’, tool makers’, and blacksmiths’ lads are 
almost as strong as their masters and would be scarcely less skilful had their 
training begun earlier. If there is a difference, and I do not deny that there is, 
it is, I repeat, much less than the difference between the stormy passions of 
the man and the few wants of the child. Moreover, it is not merely a 
question of bodily strength, but more especially of strength of mind, which 
reinforces and directs the bodily strength. 

This interval in which the strength of the individual is in excess of his 
wants is, as I have said, relatively though not absolutely the time of greatest 
strength. It is the most precious time in his life; it comes but once; it is very 
short, all too short, as you will see when you consider the importance of 
using it aright. 

He has, therefore, a surplus of strength and capacity which he will never 
have again. What use shall he make of it? He will strive to use it in tasks 
which will help at need. He will, so to speak, cast his present surplus into 
the storehouse of the future; the vigorous child will make provision for the 
feeble man; but he will not store his goods where thieves may break in, nor 
in barns which are not his own. To store them aright, they must be in the 
hands and the head, they must be stored within himself. This is the time for 
work, instruction, and inquiry. And note that this is no arbitrary choice of 
mine, it is the way of nature herself. 

Human intelligence is finite, and not only can no man know everything, 
he cannot even acquire all the scanty knowledge of others. Since the 
contrary of every false proposition is a truth, there are as many truths as 
falsehoods. We must, therefore, choose what to teach as well as when to 
teach it. Some of the information within our reach is false, some is useless, 
some merely serves to puff up its possessor. The small store which really 
contributes to our welfare alone deserves the study of a wise man, and 
therefore of a child whom one would have wise. He must know not merely 
what is, but what is useful. 

From this small stock we must also deduct those truths which require a 
full grown mind for their understanding, those which suppose a knowledge 
of man’s relations to his fellow-men — a knowledge which no child can 
acquire; these things, although in themselves true, lead an inexperienced 
mind into mistakes with regard to other matters. 


We are now confined to a circle, small indeed compared with the whole 
of human thought, but this circle 1s still a vast sphere when measured by the 
child’s mind. Dark places of the human understanding, what rash hand shall 
dare to raise your veil? What pitfalls does our so-called science prepare for 
the miserable child. Would you guide him along this dangerous path and 
draw the veil from the face of nature? Stay your hand. First make sure that 
neither he nor you will become dizzy. Beware of the specious charms of 
error and the intoxicating fumes of pride. Keep this truth ever before you — 
Ignorance never did any one any harm, error alone is fatal, and we do not 
lose our way through ignorance but through self-confidence. 

His progress in geometry may serve as a test and a true measure of the 
growth of his intelligence, but as soon as he can distinguish between what is 
useful and what is useless, much skill and discretion are required to lead 
him towards theoretical studies. For example, would you have him find a 
mean proportional between two lines, contrive that he should require to find 
a square equal to a given rectangle; if two mean proportionals are required, 
you must first contrive to interest him in the doubling of the cube. See how 
we are gradually approaching the moral ideas which distinguish between 
good and evil. Hitherto we have known no law but necessity, now we are 
considering what is useful; we shall soon come to what is fitting and right. 

Man’s diverse powers are stirred by the same instinct. The bodily 
activity, which seeks an outlet for its energies, is succeeded by the mental 
activity which seeks for knowledge. Children are first restless, then curious; 
and this curiosity, rightly directed, is the means of development for the age 
with which we are dealing. Always distinguish between natural and 
acquired tendencies. There is a zeal for learning which has no other 
foundation than a wish to appear learned, and there is another which springs 
from man’s natural curiosity about all things far or near which may affect 
himself. The innate desire for comfort and the impossibility of its complete 
satisfaction impel him to the endless search for fresh means of contributing 
to its satisfaction. This is the first principle of curiosity; a principle natural 
to the human heart, though its growth is proportional to the development of 
our feeling and knowledge. If a man of science were left on a desert island 
with his books and instruments and knowing that he must spend the rest of 
his life there, he would scarcely trouble himself about the solar system, the 
laws of attraction, or the differential calculus. He might never even open a 
book again; but he would never rest till he had explored the furthest corner 


of his island, however large it might be. Let us therefore omit from our 
early studies such knowledge as has no natural attraction for us, and confine 
ourselves to such things as instinct impels us to study. 

Our island is this earth; and the most striking object we behold is the 
sun. As soon as we pass beyond our immediate surroundings, one or both of 
these must meet our eye. Thus the philosophy of most savage races is 
mainly directed to imaginary divisions of the earth or to the divinity of the 
sun. 

What a sudden change you will say. Just now we were concerned with 
what touches ourselves, with our immediate environment, and all at once 
we are exploring the round world and leaping to the bounds of the universe. 
This change is the result of our growing strength and of the natural bent of 
the mind. While we were weak and feeble, self-preservation concentrated 
our attention on ourselves; now that we are strong and powerful, the desire 
for a wider sphere carries us beyond ourselves as far as our eyes can reach. 
But as the intellectual world is still unknown to us, our thoughts are 
bounded by the visible horizon, and our understanding only develops within 
the limits of our vision. 

Let us transform our sensations into ideas, but do not let us jump all at 
once from the objects of sense to objects of thought. The latter are attained 
by means of the former. Let the senses be the only guide for the first 
workings of reason. No book but the world, no teaching but that of fact. The 
child who reads ceases to think, he only reads. He is acquiring words not 
knowledge. 

Teach your scholar to observe the phenomena of nature; you will soon 
rouse his curiosity, but if you would have it grow, do not be in too great a 
hurry to satisfy this curiosity. Put the problems before him and let him solve 
them himself. Let him know nothing because you have told him, but 
because he has learnt it for himself. Let him not be taught science, let him 
discover it. If ever you substitute authority for reason he will cease to 
reason; he will be a mere plaything of other people’s thoughts. 

You wish to teach this child geography and you provide him with globes, 
spheres, and maps. What elaborate preparations! What is the use of all these 
symbols; why not begin by showing him the real thing so that he may at 
least know what you are talking about? 

One fine evening we are walking in a suitable place where the wide 
horizon gives us a full view of the setting sun, and we note the objects 


which mark the place where it sets. Next morning we return to the same 
place for a breath of fresh air before sun-rise. We see the rays of light which 
announce the sun’s approach; the glow increases, the east seems afire, and 
long before the sun appears the light leads us to expect its return. Every 
moment you expect to see it. There it is at last! A shining point appears like 
a flash of lightning and soon fills the whole space; the veil of darkness rolls 
away, man perceives his dwelling place in fresh beauty. During the night the 
grass has assumed a fresher green; in the light of early dawn, and gilded by 
the first rays of the sun, it seems covered with a shining network of dew 
reflecting the light and colour. The birds raise their chorus of praise to greet 
the Father of life, not one of them is mute; their gentle warbling is softer 
than by day, it expresses the langour of a peaceful waking. All these 
produce an impression of freshness which seems to reach the very soul. It is 
a brief hour of enchantment which no man can resist; a sight so grand, so 
fair, so delicious, that none can behold it unmoved. 

Fired with this enthusiasm, the master wishes to impart it to the child. He 
expects to rouse his emotion by drawing attention to his own. Mere folly! 
The splendour of nature lives in man’s heart; to be seen, it must be felt. The 
child sees the objects themselves, but does not perceive their relations, and 
cannot hear their harmony. It needs knowledge he has not yet acquired, 
feelings he has not yet experienced, to receive the complex impression 
which results from all these separate sensations. If he has not wandered 
over arid plains, if his feet have not been scorched by the burning sands of 
the desert, if he has not breathed the hot and oppressive air reflected from 
the glowing rocks, how shall he delight in the fresh air of a fine morning. 
The scent of flowers, the beauty of foliage, the moistness of the dew, the 
soft turf beneath his feet, how shall all these delight his senses. How shall 
the song of the birds arouse voluptuous emotion if love and pleasure are 
still unknown to him? How shall he behold with rapture the birth of this fair 
day, if his imagination cannot paint the joys it may bring in its track? How 
can he feel the beauty of nature, while the hand that formed it is unknown? 

Never tell the child what he cannot understand: no descriptions, no 
eloquence, no figures of speech, no poetry. The time has not come for 
feeling or taste. Continue to be clear and cold; the time will come only too 
soon when you must adopt another tone. 

Brought up in the spirit of our maxims, accustomed to make his own 
tools and not to appeal to others until he has tried and failed, he will 


examine everything he sees carefully and in silence. He thinks rather than 
questions. Be content, therefore, to show him things at a fit season; then, 
when you see that his curiosity is thoroughly aroused, put some brief 
question which will set him trying to discover the answer. 

On the present occasion when you and he have carefully observed the 
rising sun, when you have called his attention to the mountains and other 
objects visible from the same spot, after he has chattered freely about them, 
keep quiet for a few minutes as if lost in thought and then say, “I think the 
sun set over there last night; it rose here this morning. How can that be?” 
Say no more; if he asks questions, do not answer them; talk of something 
else. Let him alone, and be sure he will think about it. 

To train a child to be really attentive so that he may be really impressed 
by any truth of experience, he must spend anxious days before he discovers 
that truth. If he does not learn enough in this way, there is another way of 
drawing his attention to the matter. Turn the question about. If he does not 
know how the sun gets from the place where it sets to where it rises, he 
knows at least how it travels from sunrise to sunset, his eyes teach him that. 
Use the second question to throw light on the first; either your pupil is a 
regular dunce or the analogy is too clear to be missed. This is his first lesson 
in cosmography. 

As we always advance slowly from one sensible idea to another, and as 
we give time enough to each for him to become really familiar with it 
before we go on to another, and lastly as we never force our scholar’s 
attention, we are still a long way from a knowledge of the course of the sun 
or the shape of the earth; but as all the apparent movements of the celestial 
bodies depend on the same principle, and the first observation leads on to 
all the rest, less effort is needed, though more time, to proceed from the 
diurnal revolution to the calculation of eclipses, than to get a thorough 
understanding of day and night. 

Since the sun revolves round the earth it describes a circle, and every 
circle must have a centre; that we know already. This centre is invisible, it is 
in the middle of the earth, but we can mark out two opposite points on the 
earth’s surface which correspond to it. A skewer passed through the three 
points and prolonged to the sky at either end would represent the earth’s 
axis and the sun’s daily course. A round teetotum revolving on its point 
represents the sky turning on its axis, the two points of the teetotum are the 
two poles; the child will be delighted to find one of them, and I show him 


the tail of the Little bear. Here is a another game for the dark. Little by little 
we get to know the stars, and from this comes a wish to know the planets 
and observe the constellations. 

We saw the sun rise at midsummer, we shall see it rise at Christmas or 
some other fine winter’s day; for you know we are no lie-a-beds and we 
enjoy the cold. I take care to make this second observation in the same 
place as the first, and if skilfully lead up to, one or other will certainly 
exclaim, “What a funny thing! The sun is not rising in the same place; here 
are our landmarks, but it is rising over there. So there is the summer east 
and the winter east, etc.” Young teacher, you are on the right track. These 
examples should show you how to teach the sphere without any difficulty, 
taking the earth for the earth and the sun for the sun. 

As a general rule — never substitute the symbol for the thing signified, 
unless it is impossible to show the thing itself; for the child’s attention is so 
taken up with the symbol that he will forget what it signifies. 

I consider the armillary sphere a clumsy disproportioned bit of 
apparatus. The confused circles and the strange figures described on it 
suggest witchcraft and frighten the child. The earth is too small, the circles 
too large and too numerous, some of them, the colures, for instance, are 
quite useless, and the thickness of the pasteboard gives them an appearance 
of solidity so that they are taken for circular masses having a real existence, 
and when you tell the child that these are imaginary circles, he does not 
know what he is looking at and is none the wiser. 

We are unable to put ourselves in the child’s place, we fail to enter into 
his thoughts, we invest him with our own ideas, and while we are following 
our own chain of reasoning, we merely fill his head with errors and 
absurdities. 

Should the method of studying science be analytic or synthetic? People 
dispute over this question, but it is not always necessary to choose between 
them. Sometimes the same experiments allow one to use both analysis and 
synthesis, and thus to guide the child by the method of instruction when he 
fancies he is only analysing. Then, by using both at once, each method 
confirms the results of the other. Starting from opposite ends, without 
thinking of following the same road, he will unexpectedly reach their 
meeting place and this will be a delightful surprise. For example, I would 
begin geography at both ends and add to the study of the earth’s revolution 
the measurement of its divisions, beginning at home. While the child is 


studying the sphere and is thus transported to the heavens, bring him back 
to the divisions of the globe and show him his own home. 

His geography will begin with the town he lives in and his father’s 
country house, then the places between them, the rivers near them, and then 
the sun’s aspect and how to find one’s way by its aid. This is the meeting 
place. Let him make his own map, a very simple map, at first containing 
only two places; others may be added from time to time, as he is able to 
estimate their distance and position. You see at once what a good start we 
have given him by making his eye his compass. 

No doubt he will require some guidance in spite of this, but very little, 
and that little without his knowing it. If he goes wrong let him alone, do not 
correct his mistakes; hold your tongue till he finds them out for himself and 
corrects them, or at most arrange something, as opportunity offers, which 
may show him his mistakes. If he never makes mistakes he will never learn 
anything thoroughly. Moreover, what he needs is not an exact knowledge of 
local topography, but how to find out for himself. No matter whether he 
carries maps in his head provided he understands what they mean, and has a 
clear idea of the art of making them. See what a difference there is already 
between the knowledge of your scholars and the ignorance of mine. They 
learn maps, he makes them. Here are fresh ornaments for his room. 

Remember that this is the essential point in my method — Do not teach 
the child many things, but never to let him form inaccurate or confused 
ideas. I care not if he knows nothing provided he is not mistaken, and I only 
acquaint him with truths to guard him against the errors he might put in 
their place. Reason and judgment come slowly, prejudices flock to us in 
crowds, and from these he must be protected. But if you make science itself 
your object, you embark on an unfathomable and shoreless ocean, an ocean 
strewn with reefs from which you will never return. When I see a man in 
love with knowledge, yielding to its charms and flitting from one branch to 
another unable to stay his steps, he seems to me like a child gathering shells 
on the sea-shore, now picking them up, then throwing them aside for others 
which he sees beyond them, then taking them again, till overwhelmed by 
their number and unable to choose between them, he flings them all away 
and returns empty handed. 

Time was long during early childhood; we only tried to pass our time for 
fear of using it ill; now it is the other way; we have not time enough for all 
that would be of use. The passions, remember, are drawing near, and when 


they knock at the door your scholar will have no ear for anything else. The 
peaceful age of intelligence is so short, it flies so swiftly, there is so much to 
be done, that it is madness to try to make your child learned. It is not your 
business to teach him the various sciences, but to give him a taste for them 
and methods of learning them when this taste is more mature. That is 
assuredly a fundamental principle of all good education. 

This is also the time to train him gradually to prolonged attention to a 
given object; but this attention should never be the result of constraint, but 
of interest or desire; you must be very careful that it is not too much for his 
strength, and that it is not carried to the point of tedium. Watch him, 
therefore, and whatever happens, stop before he is tired, for it matters little 
what he learns; it does matter that he should do nothing against his will. 

If he asks questions let your answers be enough to whet his curiosity but 
not enough to satisfy it; above all, when you find him talking at random and 
overwhelming you with silly questions instead of asking for information, at 
once refuse to answer; for it is clear that he no longer cares about the matter 
in hand, but wants to make you a slave to his questions. Consider his 
motives rather than his words. This warning, which was scarcely needed 
before, becomes of supreme importance when the child begins to reason. 

There is a series of abstract truths by means of which all the sciences are 
related to common principles and are developed each in its turn. This 
relationship is the method of the philosophers. We are not concerned with it 
at present. There is quite another method by which every concrete example 
suggests another and always points to the next in the series. This 
succession, which stimulates the curiosity and so arouses the attention 
required by every object in turn, is the order followed by most men, and it is 
the right order for all children. To take our bearings so as to make our maps 
we must find meridians. Two points of intersection between the equal 
shadows morning and evening supply an excellent meridian for a thirteen- 
year-old astronomer. But these meridians disappear, it takes time to trace 
them, and you are obliged to work in one place. So much trouble and 
attention will at last become irksome. We foresaw this and are ready for it. 

Again I must enter into minute and detailed explanations. I hear my 
readers murmur, but I am prepared to meet their disapproval; I will not 
sacrifice the most important part of this book to your impatience. You may 
think me as long-winded as you please; I have my own opinion as to your 
complaints. 


Long ago my pupil and I remarked that some substances such as amber, 
glass, and wax, when well rubbed, attracted straws, while others did not. We 
accidentally discover a substance which has a more unusual property, that 
of attracting filings or other small particles of iron from a distance and 
without rubbing. How much time do we devote to this game to the 
exclusion of everything else! At last we discover that this property is 
communicated to the iron itself, which is, so to speak, endowed with life. 
We go to the fair one day [Footnote: I could not help laughing when I read 
an elaborate criticism of this little tale by M. de Formy. “This conjuror,” 
says he, “who is afraid of a child’s competition and preaches to his tutor is 
the sort of person we meet with in the world in which Emile and such as he 
are living.” This witty M. de Formy could not guess that this little scene 
was arranged beforehand, and that the juggler was taught his part in it; 
indeed I did not state this fact. But I have said again and again that I was not 
writing for people who expected to be told everything.] and a conjuror has a 
wax duck floating in a basin of water, and he makes it follow a bit of bread. 
We are greatly surprised, but we do not call him a wizard, never having 
heard of such persons. As we are continually observing effects whose 
causes are unknown to us, we are in no hurry to make up our minds, and we 
remain in ignorance till we find an opportunity of learning. 

When we get home we discuss the duck till we try to imitate it. We take 
a needle thoroughly magnetised, we imbed it in white wax, shaped as far as 
possible like a duck, with the needle running through the body, so that its 
eye forms the beak. We put the duck in water and put the end of a key near 
its beak, and you will readily understand our delight when we find that our 
duck follows the key just as the duck at the fair followed the bit of bread. 
Another time we may note the direction assumed by the duck when left in 
the basin; for the present we are wholly occupied with our work and we 
want nothing more. 

The same evening we return to the fair with some bread specially 
prepared in our pockets, and as soon as the conjuror has performed his trick, 
my little doctor, who can scarcely sit still, exclaims, “The trick 1s quite 
easy; I can do it myself.” “Do it then.” He at once takes the bread with a bit 
of iron hidden in it from his pocket; his heart throbs as he approaches the 
table and holds out the bread, his hand trembles with excitement. The duck 
approaches and follows his hand. The child cries out and jumps for joy. The 
applause, the shouts of the crowd, are too much for him, he is beside 


himself. The conjuror, though disappointed, embraces him, congratulates 
him, begs the honour of his company on the following day, and promises to 
collect a still greater crowd to applaud his skill. My young scientist is very 
proud of himself and is beginning to chatter, but I check him at once and 
take him home overwhelmed with praise. 

The child counts the minutes till to-morrow with absurd anxiety. He 
invites every one he meets, he wants all mankind to behold his glory; he can 
scarcely wait till the appointed hour. He hurries to the place; the hall is full 
already; as he enters his young heart swells with pride. Other tricks are to 
come first. The conjuror surpasses himself and does the most surprising 
things. The child sees none of these; he wriggles, perspires, and hardly 
breathes; the time is spent in fingering with a trembling hand the bit of 
bread in his pocket. His turn comes at last; the master announces it to the 
audience with all ceremony; he goes up looking somewhat shamefaced and 
takes out his bit of bread. Oh fleeting joys of human life! the duck, so tame 
yesterday, is quite wild to-day; instead of offering its beak it turns tail and 
swims away; it avoids the bread and the hand that holds it as carefully as it 
followed them yesterday. After many vain attempts accompanied by 
derisive shouts from the audience the child complains that he is being 
cheated, that is not the same duck, and he defies the conjuror to attract it. 

The conjuror, without further words, takes a bit of bread and offers it to 
the duck, which at once follows it and comes to the hand which holds it. 
The child takes the same bit of bread with no better success; the duck 
mocks his efforts and swims round the basin. Overwhelmed with confusion 
he abandons the attempt, ashamed to face the crowd any longer. Then the 
conjuror takes the bit of bread the child brought with him and uses it as 
successfully as his own. He takes out the bit of iron before the audience — 
another laugh at our expense — then with this same bread he attracts the 
duck as before. He repeats the experiment with a piece of bread cut by a 
third person in full view of the audience. He does it with his glove, with his 
finger-tip. Finally he goes into the middle of the room and in the emphatic 
tones used by such persons he declares that his duck will obey his voice as 
readily as his hand; he speaks and the duck obeys; he bids him go to the 
right and he goes, to come back again and he comes. The movement is as 
ready as the command. The growing applause completes our discomfiture. 
We slip away unnoticed and shut ourselves up in our room, without relating 
our successes to everybody as we had expected. 


Next day there is a knock at the door. When I open it there is the 
conjuror, who makes a modest complaint with regard to our conduct. What 
had he done that we should try to discredit his tricks and deprive him of his 
livelihood? What is there so wonderful in attracting a duck that we should 
purchase this honour at the price of an honest man’s living? “My word, 
gentlemen! had I any other trade by which I could earn a living I would not 
pride myself on this. You may well believe that a man who has spent his life 
at this miserable trade knows more about it than you who only give your 
spare time to it. If I did not show you my best tricks at first, it was because 
one must not be so foolish as to display all one knows at once. I always take 
care to keep my best tricks for emergencies; and I have plenty more to 
prevent young folks from meddling. However, I have come, gentlemen, in 
all kindness, to show you the trick that gave you so much trouble; I only 
beg you not to use it to my hurt, and to be more discreet in future.” He then 
shows us his apparatus, and to our great surprise we find it is merely a 
strong magnet in the hand of a boy concealed under the table. The man puts 
up his things, and after we have offered our thanks and apologies, we try to 
give him something. He refuses it. “No, gentlemen,” says he, “I owe you no 
gratitude and I will not accept your gift. I leave you in my debt in spite of 
all, and that is my only revenge. Generosity may be found among all sorts 
of people, and I earn my pay by doing my tricks not by teaching them.” 

As he is going he blames me out-right. “I can make excuses for the 
child,” he says, “he sinned in ignorance. But you, sir, should know better. 
Why did you let him do it? As you are living together and you are older 
than he, you should look after him and give him good advice. Your 
experience should be his guide. When he is grown up he will reproach, not 
only himself, but you, for the faults of his youth.” 

When he is gone we are greatly downcast. I blame myself for my easy- 
going ways. I promise the child that another time I will put his interests first 
and warn him against faults before he falls into them, for the time is coming 
when our relations will be changed, when the severity of the master must 
give way to the friendliness of the comrade; this change must come 
gradually, you must look ahead, and very far ahead. 

We go to the fair again the next day to see the trick whose secret we 
know. We approach our Socrates, the conjuror, with profound respect, we 
scarcely dare to look him in the face. He overwhelms us with politeness, 
gives us the best places, and heaps coals of fire on our heads. He goes 


through his performance as usual, but he lingers affectionately over the 
duck, and often glances proudly in our direction. We are in the secret, but 
we do not tell. If my pupil did but open his mouth he would be worthy of 
death. 

There is more meaning than you suspect in this detailed illustration. How 
many lessons in one! How mortifying are the results of a first impulse 
towards vanity! Young tutor, watch this first impulse carefully. If you can 
use it to bring about shame and disgrace, you may be sure it will not recur 
for many a day. What a fuss you will say. Just so; and all to provide a 
compass which will enable us to dispense with a meridian! 

Having learnt that a magnet acts through other bodies, our next business 
is to construct a bit of apparatus similar to that shown us. A bare table, a 
shallow bowl placed on it and filled with water, a duck rather better finished 
than the first, and so on. We often watch the thing and at last we notice that 
the duck, when at rest, always turns the same way. We follow up this 
observation; we examine the direction, we find that it is from south to north. 
Enough! we have found our compass or its equivalent; the study of physics 
is begun. 

There are various regions of the earth, and these regions differ in 
temperature. The variation is more evident as we approach the poles; all 
bodies expand with heat and contract with cold; this is best measured in 
liquids and best of all in spirits; hence the thermometer. The wind strikes 
the face, then the air is a body, a fluid; we feel it though we cannot see it. I 
invert a glass in water; the water will not fill it unless you leave a passage 
for the escape of the air; so air is capable of resistance. Plunge the glass 
further in the water; the water will encroach on the air-space without filling 
it entirely; so air yields somewhat to pressure. A ball filled with compressed 
air bounces better than one filled with anything else; so air is elastic. Raise 
your arm horizontally from the water when you are lying in your bath; you 
will feel a terrible weight on it; so air is a heavy body. By establishing an 
equilibrium between air and other fluids its weight can be measured, hence 
the barometer, the siphon, the air-gun, and the air-pump. All the laws of 
statics and hydrostatics are discovered by such rough experiments. For none 
of these would I take the child into a physical cabinet; I dislike that array of 
instruments and apparatus. The scientific atmosphere destroys science. 
Either the child is frightened by these instruments or his attention, which 
should be fixed on their effects, is distracted by their appearance. 


We shall make all our apparatus ourselves, and I would not make it 
beforehand, but having caught a glimpse of the experiment by chance we 
mean to invent step by step an instrument for its verification. I would rather 
our apparatus was somewhat clumsy and imperfect, but our ideas clear as to 
what the apparatus ought to be, and the results to be obtained by means of 
it. For my first lesson in statics, instead of fetching a balance, I lay a stick 
across the back of a chair, I measure the two parts when it is balanced; add 
equal or unequal weights to either end; by pulling or pushing it as required, 
I find at last that equilibrium is the result of a reciprocal proportion between 
the amount of the weights and the length of the levers. Thus my little 
physicist is ready to rectify a balance before ever he sees one. 

Undoubtedly the notions of things thus acquired for oneself are clearer 
and much more convincing than those acquired from the teaching of others; 
and not only is our reason not accustomed to a slavish submission to 
authority, but we develop greater ingenuity in discovering relations, 
connecting ideas and inventing apparatus, than when we merely accept 
what is given us and allow our minds to be enfeebled by indifference, like 
the body of a man whose servants always wait on him, dress him and put on 
his shoes, whose horse carries him, till he loses the use of his limbs. Boileau 
used to boast that he had taught Racine the art of rhyming with difficulty. 
Among the many short cuts to science, we badly need some one to teach us 
the art of learning with difficulty. 

The most obvious advantage of these slow and laborious inquiries is this: 
the scholar, while engaged in speculative studies, is actively using his body, 
gaining suppleness of limb, and training his hands to labour so that he will 
be able to make them useful when he is a man. Too much apparatus, 
designed to guide us in our experiments and to supplement the exactness of 
our senses, makes us neglect to use those senses. The theodolite makes it 
unnecessary to estimate the size of angles; the eye which used to judge 
distances with much precision, trusts to the chain for its measurements; the 
steel yard dispenses with the need of judging weight by the hand as I used 
to do. The more ingenious our apparatus, the coarser and more unskilful are 
our senses. We surround ourselves with tools and fail to use those with 
which nature has provided every one of us. 

But when we devote to the making of these instruments the skill which 
did instead of them, when for their construction we use the intelligence 
which enabled us to dispense with them, this is gain not loss, we add art to 


nature, we gain ingenuity without loss of skill. If instead of making a child 
stick to his books I employ him in a workshop, his hands work for the 
development of his mind. While he fancies himself a workman he is 
becoming a philosopher. Moreover, this exercise has other advantages of 
which I shall speak later; and you will see how, through philosophy in sport, 
one may rise to the real duties of man. 

I have said already that purely theoretical science is hardly suitable for 
children, even for children approaching adolescence; but without going far 
into theoretical physics, take care that all their experiments are connected 
together by some chain of reasoning, so that they may follow an orderly 
sequence in the mind, and may be recalled at need; for it is very difficult to 
remember isolated facts or arguments, when there is no cue for their recall. 

In your inquiry into the laws of nature always begin with the commonest 
and most conspicuous phenomena, and train your scholar not to accept 
these phenomena as causes but as facts. I take a stone and pretend to place it 
in the air; I open my hand, the stone falls. I see Emile watching my action 
and I say, “Why does this stone fall?” 

What child will hesitate over this question? None, not even Emile, unless 
I have taken great pains to teach him not to answer. Every one will say, 
“The stone falls because it is heavy.” “And what do you mean by heavy?” 
“That which falls.” “So the stone falls because it falls?” Here is a poser for 
my little philosopher. This is his first lesson in systematic physics, and 
whether he learns physics or no it is a good lesson in common-sense. 

As the child develops in intelligence other important considerations 
require us to be still more careful in our choice of his occupations. As soon 
as he has sufficient self-knowledge to understand what constitutes his well- 
being, as soon as he can grasp such far-reaching relations as to judge what 
is good for him and what is not, then he is able to discern the difference 
between work and play, and to consider the latter merely as relaxation. The 
objects of real utility may be introduced into his studies and may lead him 
to more prolonged attention than he gave to his games. The ever-recurring 
law of necessity soon teaches a man to do what he does not like, so as to 
avert evils which he would dislike still more. Such is the use of foresight, 
and this foresight, well or ill used, is the source of all the wisdom or the 
wretchedness of mankind. 

Every one desires happiness, but to secure it he must know what 
happiness is. For the natural man happiness is as simple as his life; it 


consists in the absence of pain; health, freedom, the necessaries of life are 
its elements. The happiness of the moral man is another matter, but it does 
not concern us at present. I cannot repeat too often that it is only objects 
which can be perceived by the senses which can have any interest for 
children, especially children whose vanity has not been stimulated nor their 
minds corrupted by social conventions. 

As soon as they foresee their needs before they feel them, their 
intelligence has made a great step forward, they are beginning to know the 
value of time. They must then be trained to devote this time to useful 
purposes, but this usefulness should be such as they can readily perceive 
and should be within the reach of their age and experience. What concerns 
the moral order and the customs of society should not yet be given them, for 
they are not in a condition to understand it. It is folly to expect them to 
attend to things vaguely described as good for them, when they do not know 
what this good is, things which they are assured will be to their advantage 
when they are grown up, though for the present they take no interest in this 
so-called advantage, which they are unable to understand. 

Let the child do nothing because he is told; nothing is good for him but 
what he recognises as good. When you are always urging him beyond his 
present understanding, you think you are exercising a foresight which you 
really lack. To provide him with useless tools which he may never require, 
you deprive him of man’s most useful tool — common-sense. You would 
have him docile as a child; he will be a credulous dupe when he grows up. 
You are always saying, “What I ask is for your good, though you cannot 
understand it. What does it matter to me whether you do it or not; my 
efforts are entirely on your account.” All these fine speeches with which 
you hope to make him good, are preparing the way, so that the visionary, 
the tempter, the charlatan, the rascal, and every kind of fool may catch him 
in his snare or draw him into his folly. 

A man must know many things which seem useless to a child, but need 
the child learn, or can he indeed learn, all that the man must know? Try to 
teach the child what is of use to a child and you will find that it takes all his 
time. Why urge him to the studies of an age he may never reach, to the 
neglect of those studies which meet his present needs? “But,” you ask, “will 
it not be too late to learn what he ought to know when the time comes to use 
it?” I cannot tell; but this I do know, it is impossible to teach it sooner, for 
our real teachers are experience and emotion, and man will never learn what 


befits a man except under its own conditions. A child knows he must 
become a man; all the ideas he may have as to man’s estate are so many 
opportunities for his instruction, but he should remain in complete 
ignorance of those ideas which are beyond his grasp. My whole book is one 
continued argument in support of this fundamental principle of education. 

As soon as we have contrived to give our pupil an idea of the word 
“Useful,” we have got an additional means of controlling him, for this word 
makes a great impression on him, provided that its meaning for him is a 
meaning relative to his own age, and provided he clearly sees its relation to 
his own well-being. This word makes no impression on your scholars 
because you have taken no pains to give it a meaning they can understand, 
and because other people always undertake to supply their needs so that 
they never require to think for themselves, and do not know what utility is. 

“What is the use of that?” In future this is the sacred formula, the 
formula by which he and I test every action of our lives. This is the question 
with which I invariably answer all his questions; it serves to check the 
stream of foolish and tiresome questions with which children weary those 
about them. These incessant questions produce no result, and their object is 
rather to get a hold over you than to gain any real advantage. A pupil, who 
has been really taught only to want to know what is useful, questions like 
Socrates; he never asks a question without a reason for it, for he knows he 
will be required to give his reason before he gets an answer. 

See what a powerful instrument I have put into your hands for use with 
your pupil. As he does not know the reason for anything you can reduce 
him to silence almost at will; and what advantages do your knowledge and 
experience give you to show him the usefulness of what you suggest. For, 
make no mistake about it, when you put this question to him, you are 
teaching him to put it to you, and you must expect that whatever you 
suggest to him in the future he will follow your own example and ask, 
“What is the use of this?” 

Perhaps this is the greatest of the tutor’s difficulties. If you merely try to 
put the child off when he asks a question, and if you give him a single 
reason he is not able to understand, if he finds that you reason according to 
your own ideas, not his, he will think what you tell him is good for you but 
not for him; you will lose his confidence and all your labour is thrown 
away. But what master will stop short and confess his faults to his pupil? 
We all make it a rule never to own to the faults we really have. Now I 


would make it a rule to admit even the faults I have not, if I could not make 
my reasons clear to him; as my conduct will always be intelligible to him, 
he will never doubt me and I shall gain more credit by confessing my 
imaginary faults than those who conceal their real defects. 

In the first place do not forget that it is rarely your business to suggest 
what he ought to learn; it is for him to want to learn, to seek and to find it. 
You should put it within his reach, you should skilfully awaken the desire 
and supply him with means for its satisfaction. So your questions should be 
few and well-chosen, and as he will always have more questions to put to 
you than you to him, you will always have the advantage and will be able to 
ask all the oftener, “What is the use of that question?” Moreover, as it 
matters little what he learns provided he understands it and knows how to 
use it, as soon as you cannot give him a suitable explanation give him none 
at all. Do not hesitate to say, “I have no good answer to give you; I was 
wrong, let us drop the subject.” If your teaching was really ill-chosen there 
is no harm in dropping it altogether; if it was not, with a little care you will 
soon find an opportunity of making its use apparent to him. 

I do not like verbal explanations. Young people pay little heed to them, 
nor do they remember them. Things! Things! I cannot repeat it too often. 
We lay too much stress upon words; we teachers babble, and our scholars 
follow our example. 

Suppose we are studying the course of the sun and the way to find our 
bearings, when all at once Emile interrupts me with the question, “What is 
the use of that?” what a fine lecture I might give, how many things I might 
take occasion to teach him in reply to his question, especially if there is any 
one there. I might speak of the advantages of travel, the value of commerce, 
the special products of different lands and the peculiar customs of different 
nations, the use of the calendar, the way to reckon the seasons for 
agriculture, the art of navigation, how to steer our course at sea, how to find 
our way without knowing exactly where we are. Politics, natural history, 
astronomy, even morals and international law are involved in my 
explanation, so as to give my pupil some idea of all these sciences and a 
great wish to learn them. When I have finished I shall have shown myself a 
regular pedant, I shall have made a great display of learning, and not one 
single idea has he understood. He is longing to ask me again, “What is the 
use of taking one’s bearings?” but he dare not for fear of vexing me. He 


finds it pays best to pretend to listen to what he is forced to hear. This is the 
practical result of our fine systems of education. 

But Emile is educated in a simpler fashion. We take so much pains to 
teach him a difficult idea that he will have heard nothing of all this. At the 
first word he does not understand, he will run away, he will prance about 
the room, and leave me to speechify by myself. Let us seek a more 
commonplace explanation; my scientific learning is of no use to him. 

We were observing the position of the forest to the north of 
Montmorency when he interrupted me with the usual question, “What is the 
use of that?” “You are right,” I said. “Let us take time to think it over, and if 
we find it is no use we will drop it, for we only want useful games.” We 
find something else to do and geography is put aside for the day. 

Next morning I suggest a walk before breakfast; there is nothing he 
would like better; children are always ready to run about, and he is a good 
walker. We climb up to the forest, we wander through its clearings and lose 
ourselves; we have no idea where we are, and when we want to retrace our 
steps we cannot find the way. Time passes, we are hot and hungry; hurrying 
vainly this way and that we find nothing but woods, quarries, plains, not a 
landmark to guide us. Very hot, very tired, very hungry, we only get further 
astray. At last we sit down to rest and to consider our position. I assume that 
Emile has been educated like an ordinary child. He does not think, he 
begins to cry; he has no idea we are close to Montmorency, which is hidden 
from our view by a mere thicket; but this thicket is a forest to him, a man of 
his size is buried among bushes. After a few minutes’ silence I begin 
anxiously —— 

JEAN JACQUES. My dear Emile, what shall we do get out? 

EMILE. I am sure I do not know. I am tired, I am hungry, I am thirsty. I 
cannot go any further. 

JEAN JACQUES. Do you suppose I am any better off? I would cry too 
if I could make my breakfast off tears. Crying is no use, we must look about 
us. Let us see your watch; what time is it? 

EMILE. It is noon and I am so hungry! 

JEAN JACQUES. Just so; it is noon and I am so hungry too. 

EMILE. You must be very hungry indeed. 

JEAN JACQUES. Unluckily my dinner won’t come to find me. It is 
twelve o’clock. This time yesterday we were observing the position of the 


forest from Montmorency. If only we could see the position of 
Montmorency from the forest. 

EMILE. But yesterday we could see the forest, and here we cannot see 
the town. 

JEAN JACQUES. That is just it. If we could only find it without seeing 
it. 

EMILE. Oh! my dear friend! 

JEAN JACQUES. Did not we say the forest was... 

EMILE. North of Montmorency. 

JEAN JACQUES. Then Montmorency must lie... 

EMILE. South of the forest. 

JEAN JACQUES. We know how to find the north at midday. 

EMILE. Yes, by the direction of the shadows. 

JEAN JACQUES. But the south? 

EMILE. What shall we do? 

JEAN JACQUES. The south is opposite the north. 

EMILE. That is true; we need only find the opposite of the shadows. 
That is the south! That is the south! Montmorency must be over there! Let 
us look for it there! 

JEAN JACQUES. Perhaps you are right; let us follow this path through 
the wood. 

EMILE. (Clapping his hands.) Oh, I can see Montmorency! there it is, 
quite plain, just in front of us! Come to luncheon, come to dinner, make 
haste! Astronomy is some use after all. 

Be sure that he thinks this if he does not say it; no matter which, 
provided I do not say it myself. He will certainly never forget this day’s 
lesson as long as he lives, while if I had only led him to think of all this at 
home, my lecture would have been forgotten the next day. Teach by doing 
whenever you can, and only fall back upon words when doing is out of the 
question. 

The reader will not expect me to have such a poor opinion of him as to 
supply him with an example of every kind of study; but, whatever is taught, 
I cannot too strongly urge the tutor to adapt his instances to the capacity of 
his scholar; for once more I repeat the risk is not in what he does not know, 
but in what he thinks he knows. 

I remember how I once tried to give a child a taste for chemistry. After 
showing him several metallic precipitates, I explained how ink was made. I 





told him how its blackness was merely the result of fine particles of iron 
separated from the vitriol and precipitated by an alkaline solution. In the 
midst of my learned explanation the little rascal pulled me up short with the 
question I myself had taught him. I was greatly puzzled. After a few 
moments’ thought I decided what to do. I sent for some wine from the cellar 
of our landlord, and some very cheap wine from a wine-merchant. I took a 
small [Footnote: Before giving any explanation to a child a little bit of 
apparatus serves to fix his attention.| flask of an alkaline solution, and 
placing two glasses before me filled with the two sorts of wine, I said. 

Food and drink are adulterated to make them seem better than they really 
are. These adulterations deceive both the eye and the palate, but they are 
unwholesome and make the adulterated article even worse than before in 
spite of its fine appearance. 

All sorts of drinks are adulterated, and wine more than others; for the 
fraud is more difficult to detect, and more profitable to the fraudulent 
person. 

Sour wine is adulterated with litharge; litharge is a preparation of lead. 
Lead in combination with acids forms a sweet salt which corrects the harsh 
taste of the sour wine, but it is poisonous. So before we drink wine of 
doubtful quality we should be able to tell if there is lead in it. This is how I 
should do it. 

Wine contains not merely an inflammable spirit as you have seen from 
the brandy made from it; it also contains an acid as you know from the 
vinegar made from it. 

This acid has an affinity for metals, it combines with them and forms 
salts, such as iron-rust, which is only iron dissolved by the acid in air or 
water, or such as verdegris, which is only copper dissolved in vinegar. 

But this acid has a still greater affinity for alkalis than for metals, so that 
when we add alkalis to the above-mentioned salts, the acid sets free the 
metal with which it had combined, and combines with the alkali. 

Then the metal, set free by the acid which held it in solution, is 
precipitated and the liquid becomes opaque. 

If then there is litharge in either of these glasses of wine, the acid holds 
the litharge in solution. When I pour into it an alkaline solution, the acid 
will be forced to set the lead free in order to combine with the alkali. The 
lead, no longer held in solution, will reappear, the liquor will become thick, 
and after a time the lead will be deposited at the bottom of the glass. 


If there is no lead [Footnote: The wine sold by retail dealers in Paris is 
rarely free from lead, though some of it does not contain litharge, for the 
counters are covered with lead and when the wine is poured into the 
measures and some of it spilt upon the counter and the measures left 
standing on the counter, some of the lead is always dissolved. It is strange 
that so obvious and dangerous an abuse should be tolerated by the police. 
But indeed well-to-do people, who rarely drink these wines, are not likely to 
be poisoned by them.] nor other metal in the wine the alkali will slowly 
[Footnote: The vegetable acid is very gentle in its action. If it were a 
mineral acid and less diluted, the combination would not take place without 
effervescence.] combine with the acid, all will remain clear and there will 
be no precipitate. 

Then I poured my alkaline solution first into one glass and then into the 
other. The wine from our own house remained clear and unclouded, the 
other at once became turbid, and an hour later the lead might be plainly 
seen, precipitated at the bottom of the glass. 

“This,” said I, “is a pure natural wine and fit to drink; the other is 
adulterated and poisonous. You wanted to know the use of knowing how to 
make ink. If you can make ink you can find out what wines are 
adulterated.” 

I was very well pleased with my illustration, but I found it made little 
impression on my pupil. When I had time to think about it I saw I had been 
a fool, for not only was it impossible for a child of twelve to follow my 
explanations, but the usefulness of the experiment did not appeal to him; he 
had tasted both glasses of wine and found them both good, so he attached 
no meaning to the word “adulterated” which I thought I had explained so 
nicely. Indeed, the other words, “unwholesome” and “poison,” had no 
meaning whatever for him; he was in the same condition as the boy who 
told the story of Philip and his doctor. It is the condition of all children. 

The relation of causes and effects whose connection is unknown to us, 
good and ill of which we have no idea, the needs we have never felt, have 
no existence for us. It is impossible to interest ourselves in them sufficiently 
to make us do anything connected with them. At fifteen we become aware 
of the happiness of a good man, as at thirty we become aware of the glory 
of Paradise. If we had no clear idea of either we should make no effort for 
their attainment; and even if we had a clear idea of them, we should make 
little or no effort unless we desired them and unless we felt we were made 


for them. It is easy to convince a child that what you wish to teach him is 
useful, but it is useless to convince if you cannot also persuade. Pure reason 
may lead us to approve or censure, but it is feeling which leads to action, 
and how shall we care about that which does not concern us? 

Never show a child what he cannot see. Since mankind is almost 
unknown to him, and since you cannot make a man of him, bring the man 
down to the level of the child. While you are thinking what will be useful to 
him when he is older, talk to him of what he knows he can use now. 
Moreover, as soon as he begins to reason let there be no comparison with 
other children, no rivalry, no competition, not even in running races. I 
would far rather he did not learn anything than have him learn it through 
jealousy or self-conceit. Year by year I shall just note the progress he had 
made, I shall compare the results with those of the following year, I shall 
say, “You have grown so much; that is the ditch you jumped, the weight you 
carried, the distance you flung a pebble, the race you ran without stopping 
to take breath, etc.; let us see what you can do now.” 

In this way he is stimulated to further effort without jealousy. He wants 
to excel himself as he ought to do; I see no reason why he should not 
emulate his own performances. 

I hate books; they only teach us to talk about things we know nothing 
about. Hermes, they say, engraved the elements of science on pillars lest a 
deluge should destroy them. Had he imprinted them on men’s hearts they 
would have been preserved by tradition. Well-trained minds are the pillars 
on which human knowledge is most deeply engraved. 

Is there no way of correlating so many lessons scattered through so many 
books, no way of focussing them on some common object, easy to see, 
interesting to follow, and stimulating even to a child? Could we but 
discover a state in which all man’s needs appear in such a way as to appeal 
to the child’s mind, a state in which the ways of providing for these needs 
are as easily developed, the simple and stirring portrayal of this state should 
form the earliest training of the child’s imagination. 

Eager philosopher, I see your own imagination at work. Spare yourself 
the trouble; this state is already known, it is described, with due respect to 
you, far better than you could describe it, at least with greater truth and 
simplicity. Since we must have books, there is one book which, to my 
thinking, supplies the best treatise on an education according to nature. This 
is the first book Emile will read; for a long time it will form his whole 


library, and it will always retain an honoured place. It will be the text to 
which all our talks about natural science are but the commentary. It will 
serve to test our progress towards a right judgment, and it will always be 
read with delight, so long as our taste is unspoilt. What is this wonderful 
book? Is it Aristotle? Pliny? Buffon? No; it is Robinson Crusoe. 

Robinson Crusoe on his island, deprived of the help of his fellow-men, 
without the means of carrying on the various arts, yet finding food, 
preserving his life, and procuring a certain amount of comfort; this is the 
thing to interest people of all ages, and it can be made attractive to children 
in all sorts of ways. We shall thus make a reality of that desert island which 
formerly served as an illustration. The condition, I confess, is not that of a 
social being, nor is it in all probability Emile’s own condition, but he should 
use it as a standard of comparison for all other conditions. The surest way to 
raise him above prejudice and to base his judgments on the true relations of 
things, is to put him in the place of a solitary man, and to judge all things as 
they would be judged by such a man in relation to their own utility. 

This novel, stripped of irrelevant matter, begins with Robinson’s 
shipwreck on his island, and ends with the coming of the ship which bears 
him from it, and it will furnish Emile with material, both for work and play, 
during the whole period we are considering. His head should be full of it, he 
should always be busy with his castle, his goats, his plantations. Let him 
learn in detail, not from books but from things, all that is necessary in such 
a case. Let him think he is Robinson himself; let him see himself clad in 
skins, wearing a tall cap, a great cutlass, all the grotesque get-up of 
Robinson Crusoe, even to the umbrella which he will scarcely need. He 
should anxiously consider what steps to take; will this or that be wanting. 
He should examine his hero’s conduct; has he omitted nothing; is there 
nothing he could have done better? He should carefully note his mistakes, 
so as not to fall into them himself in similar circumstances, for you may be 
sure he will plan out just such a settlement for himself. This is the genuine 
castle in the air of this happy age, when the child knows no other happiness 
but food and freedom. 

What a motive will this infatuation supply in the hands of a skilful 
teacher who has aroused it for the purpose of using it. The child who wants 
to build a storehouse on his desert island will be more eager to learn than 
the master to teach. He will want to know all sorts of useful things and 
nothing else; you will need the curb as well as the spur. Make haste, 


therefore, to establish him on his island while this 1s all he needs to make 
him happy; for the day is at hand, when, if he must still live on his island, 
he will not be content to live alone, when even the companionship of Man 
Friday, who is almost disregarded now, will not long suffice. 

The exercise of the natural arts, which may be carried on by one man 
alone, leads on to the industrial arts which call for the cooperation of many 
hands. The former may be carried on by hermits, by savages, but the others 
can only arise in a society, and they make society necessary. So long as only 
bodily needs are recognised man is self-sufficing; with superfluity comes 
the need for division and distribution of labour, for though one man 
working alone can earn a man’s living, one hundred men working together 
can earn the living of two hundred. As soon as some men are idle, others 
must work to make up for their idleness. 

Your main object should be to keep out of your scholar’s way all idea of 
such social relations as he cannot understand, but when the development of 
knowledge compels you to show him the mutual dependence of mankind, 
instead of showing him its moral side, turn all his attention at first towards 
industry and the mechanical arts which make men useful to one another. 
While you take him from one workshop to another, let him try his hand at 
every trade you show him, and do not let him leave it till he has thoroughly 
learnt why everything is done, or at least everything that has attracted his 
attention. With this aim you should take a share in his work and set him an 
example. Be yourself the apprentice that he may become a master; you may 
expect him to learn more in one hour’s work than he would retain after a 
whole day’s explanation. 

The value set by the general public on the various arts is in inverse ratio 
to their real utility. They are even valued directly according to their 
uselessness. This might be expected. The most useful arts are the worst 
paid, for the number of workmen is regulated by the demand, and the work 
which everybody requires must necessarily be paid at a rate which puts it 
within the reach of the poor. On the other hand, those great people who are 
called artists, not artisans, who labour only for the rich and idle, put a fancy 
price on their trifles; and as the real value of this vain labour is purely 
imaginary, the price itself adds to their market value, and they are valued 
according to their costliness. The rich think so much of these things, not 
because they are useful, but because they are beyond the reach of the poor. 
Nolo habere bona, nisi quibus populus inviderit. 


What will become of your pupils if you let them acquire this foolish 
prejudice, if you share it yourself? If, for instance, they see you show more 
politeness in a jeweller’s shop than in a locksmith’s. What idea will they 
form of the true worth of the arts and the real value of things when they see, 
on the one hand, a fancy price and, on the other, the price of real utility, and 
that the more a thing costs the less it is worth? As soon as you let them get 
hold of these ideas, you may give up all attempt at further education; in 
spite of you they will be like all the other scholars — you have wasted 
fourteen years. 

Emile, bent on furnishing his island, will look at things from another 
point of view. Robinson would have thought more of a toolmaker’s shop 
than all Saide’s trifles put together. He would have reckoned the toolmaker 
a very worthy man, and Saide little more than a charlatan. 

“My son will have to take the world as he finds it, he will not live among 
the wise but among fools; he must therefore be acquainted with their follies, 
since they must be led by this means. A real knowledge of things may be a 
good thing in itself, but the knowledge of men and their opinions is better, 
for in human society man is the chief tool of man, and the wisest man is he 
who best knows the use of this tool. What is the good of teaching children 
an imaginary system, just the opposite of the established order of things, 
among which they will have to live? First teach them wisdom, then show 
them the follies of mankind.” 

These are the specious maxims by which fathers, who mistake them for 
prudence, strive to make their children the slaves of the prejudices in which 
they are educated, and the puppets of the senseless crowd, which they hope 
to make subservient to their passions. How much must be known before we 
attain to a knowledge of man. This is the final study of the philosopher, and 
you expect to make it the first lesson of the child! Before teaching him our 
sentiments, first teach him to judge of their worth. Do you perceive folly 
when you mistake it for wisdom? To be wise we must discern between good 
and evil. How can your child know men, when he can neither judge of their 
judgments nor unravel their mistakes? It is a misfortune to know what they 
think, without knowing whether their thoughts are true or false. First teach 
him things as they really are, afterwards you will teach him how they 
appear to us. He will then be able to make a comparison between popular 
ideas and truth, and be able to rise above the vulgar crowd; for you are 
unaware of the prejudices you adopt, and you do not lead a nation when you 


are like it. But if you begin to teach the opinions of other people before you 
teach how to judge of their worth, of one thing you may be sure, your pupil 
will adopt those opinions whatever you may do, and you will not succeed in 
uprooting them. I am therefore convinced that to make a young man judge 
rightly, you must form his judgment rather than teach him your own. 

So far you see I have not spoken to my pupil about men; he would have 
too much sense to listen to me. His relations to other people are as yet not 
sufficiently apparent to him to enable him to judge others by himself. The 
only person he knows is himself, and his knowledge of himself is very 
imperfect. But if he forms few opinions about others, those opinions are 
correct. He knows nothing of another’s place, but he knows his own and 
keeps to it. I have bound him with the strong cord of necessity, instead of 
social laws, which are beyond his knowledge. He is still little more than a 
body; let us treat him as such. 

Every substance in nature and every work of man must be judged in 
relation to his own use, his own safety, his own preservation, his own 
comfort. Thus he should value iron far more than gold, and glass than 
diamonds; in the same way he has far more respect for a shoemaker or a 
mason than for a Lempereur, a Le Blanc, or all the jewellers in Europe. In 
his eyes a confectioner is a really great man, and he would give the whole 
academy of sciences for the smallest pastrycook in Lombard Street. 
Goldsmiths, engravers, gilders, and embroiderers, he considers lazy people, 
who play at quite useless games. He does not even think much of a 
clockmaker. The happy child enjoys Time without being a slave to it; he 
uses it, but he does not know its value. The freedom from passion which 
makes every day alike to him, makes any means of measuring time 
unnecessary. When I assumed that Emile had a watch, [Footnote: When our 
hearts are abandoned to the sway of passion, then it is that we need a 
measure of time. The wise man’s watch is his equable temper and his 
peaceful heart. He is always punctual, and he always knows the time.] just 
as I assumed that he cried, it was a commonplace Emile that I chose to 
serve my purpose and make myself understood. The real Emile, a child so 
different from the rest, would not serve as an illustration for anything. 

There is an order no less natural and even more accurate, by which the 
arts are valued according to bonds of necessity which connect them; the 
highest class consists of the most independent, the lowest of those most 
dependent on others. This classification, which suggests important 


considerations on the order of society in general, is like the preceding one in 
that it is subject to the same inversion in popular estimation, so that the use 
of raw material is the work of the lowest and worst paid trades, while the 
oftener the material changes hands, the more the work rises in price and in 
honour. I do not ask whether industry is really greater and more deserving 
of reward when engaged in the delicate arts which give the final shape to 
these materials, than in the labour which first gave them to man’s use; but 
this I say, that in everything the art which is most generally useful and 
necessary, is undoubtedly that which most deserves esteem, and that art 
which requires the least help from others, is more worthy of honour than 
those which are dependent on other arts, since it is freer and more nearly 
independent. These are the true laws of value in the arts; all others are 
arbitrary and dependent on popular prejudice. 

Agriculture is the earliest and most honourable of arts; metal work I put 
next, then carpentry, and so on. This is the order in which the child will put 
them, if he has not been spoilt by vulgar prejudices. What valuable 
considerations Emile will derive from his Robinson in such matters. What 
will he think when he sees the arts only brought to perfection by sub- 
division, by the infinite multiplication of tools. He will say, “All those 
people are as silly as they are ingenious; one would think they were afraid 
to use their eyes and their hands, they invent so many tools instead. To carry 
on one trade they become the slaves of many others; every single workman 
needs a whole town. My friend and I try to gain skill; we only make tools 
we can take about with us; these people, who are so proud of their talents in 
Paris, would be no use at all on our island; they would have to become 
apprentices.” 

Reader, do not stay to watch the bodily exercises and manual skill of our 
pupil, but consider the bent we are giving to his childish curiosity; consider 
his common-sense, his inventive spirit, his foresight; consider what a head 
he will have on his shoulders. He will want to know all about everything he 
sees or does, to learn the why and the wherefore of it; from tool to tool he 
will go back to the first beginning, taking nothing for granted; he will 
decline to learn anything that requires previous knowledge which he has not 
acquired. If he sees a spring made he will want to know how they got the 
steel from the mine; if he sees the pieces of a chest put together, he will 
want to know how the tree was out down; when at work he will say of each 


tool, “Tf I had not got this, how could I make one like it, or how could I get 
along without it?” 

It is, however, difficult to avoid another error. When the master is very 
fond of certain occupations, he is apt to assume that the child shares his 
tastes; beware lest you are carried away by the interest of your work, while 
the child is bored by it, but is afraid to show it. The child must come first, 
and you must devote yourself entirely to him. Watch him, study him 
constantly, without his knowing it; consider his feelings beforehand, and 
provide against those which are undesirable, keep him occupied in such a 
way that he not only feels the usefulness of the thing, but takes a pleasure in 
understanding the purpose which his work will serve. 

The solidarity of the arts consists in the exchange of industry, that of 
commerce in the exchange of commodities, that of banks in the exchange of 
money or securities. All these ideas hang together, and their foundation has 
already been laid in early childhood with the help of Robert the gardener. 
All we have now to do is to substitute general ideas for particular, and to 
enlarge these ideas by means of numerous examples, so as to make the child 
understand the game of business itself, brought home to him by means of 
particular instances of natural history with regard to the special products of 
each country, by particular instances of the arts and sciences which concern 
navigation and the difficulties of transport, greater or less in proportion to 
the distance between places, the position of land, seas, rivers, etc. 

There can be no society without exchange, no exchange without a 
common standard of measurement, no common standard of measurement 
without equality. Hence the first law of every society is some conventional 
equality either in men or things. 

Conventional equality between men, a very different thing from natural 
equality, leads to the necessity for positive law, 1.e., government and kings. 
A child’s political knowledge should be clear and restricted; he should 
know nothing of government in general, beyond what concerns the rights of 
property, of which he has already some idea. 

Conventional equality between things has led to the invention of money, 
for money is only one term in a comparison between the values of different 
sorts of things; and in this sense money is the real bond of society; but 
anything may be money; in former days it was cattle; shells are used among 
many tribes at the present day; Sparta used iron; Sweden, leather; while we 
use gold and silver. 


Metals, being easier to carry, have generally been chosen as the middle 
term of every exchange, and these metals have been made into coin to save 
the trouble of continual weighing and measuring, for the stamp on the coin 
is merely evidence that the coin is of given weight; and the sole right of 
coining money is vested in the ruler because he alone has the right to 
demand the recognition of his authority by the whole nation. 

The stupidest person can perceive the use of money when it is explained 
in this way. It is difficult to make a direct comparison between various 
things, for instance, between cloth and corn; but when we find a common 
measure, in money, it is easy for the manufacturer and the farmer to 
estimate the value of the goods they wish to exchange in terms of this 
common measure. If a given quantity of cloth is worth a given some of 
money, and a given quantity of corn is worth the same sum of money, then 
the seller, receiving the corn in exchange for his cloth, makes a fair bargain. 
Thus by means of money it becomes possible to compare the values of 
goods of various kinds. 

Be content with this, and do not touch upon the moral effects of this 
institution. In everything you must show clearly the use before the abuse. If 
you attempt to teach children how the sign has led to the neglect of the 
thing signified, how money is the source of all the false ideas of society, 
how countries rich in silver must be poor in everything else, you will be 
treating these children as philosophers, and not only as philosophers but as 
wise men, for you are professing to teach them what very few philosophers 
have grasped. 

What a wealth of interesting objects, towards which the curiosity of our 
pupil may be directed without ever quitting the real and material relations 
he can understand, and without permitting the formation of a single idea 
beyond his grasp! The teacher’s art consists in this: To turn the child’s 
attention from trivial details and to guide his thoughts continually towards 
relations of importance which he will one day need to know, that he may 
judge rightly of good and evil in human society. The teacher must be able to 
adapt the conversation with which he amuses his pupil to the turn already 
given to his mind. A problem which another child would never heed will 
torment Emile half a year. 

We are going to dine with wealthy people; when we get there everything 
is ready for a feast, many guests, many servants, many dishes, dainty and 
elegant china. There is something intoxicating in all these preparations for 


pleasure and festivity when you are not used to them. I see how they will 
affect my young pupil. While dinner is going on, while course follows 
course, and conversation is loud around us, I whisper in his ear, “How many 
hands do you suppose the things on this table passed through before they 
got here?” What a crowd of ideas is called up by these few words. In a 
moment the mists of excitement have rolled away. He is thinking, 
considering, calculating, and anxious. The child is philosophising, while 
philosophers, excited by wine or perhaps by female society, are babbling 
like children. If he asks questions I decline to answer and put him off to 
another day. He becomes impatient, he forgets to eat and drink, he longs to 
get away from table and talk as he pleases. What an object of curiosity, 
what a text for instruction. Nothing has so far succeeded in corrupting his 
healthy reason; what will he think of luxury when he finds that every 
quarter of the globe has been ransacked, that some 2,000,000 men have 
laboured for years, that many lives have perhaps been sacrificed, and all to 
furnish him with fine clothes to be worn at midday and laid by in the 
wardrobe at night. 

Be sure you observe what private conclusions he draws from all his 
observations. If you have watched him less carefully than I suppose, his 
thoughts may be tempted in another direction; he may consider himself a 
person of great importance in the world, when he sees so much labour 
concentrated on the preparation of his dinner. If you suspect his thoughts 
will take this direction you can easily prevent it, or at any rate promptly 
efface the false impression. As yet he can only appropriate things by 
personal enjoyment, he can only judge of their fitness or unfitness by their 
outward effects. Compare a plain rustic meal, preceded by exercise, 
seasoned by hunger, freedom, and delight, with this magnificent but tedious 
repast. This will suffice to make him realise that he has got no real 
advantage from the splendour of the feast, that his stomach was as well 
satisfied when he left the table of the peasant, as when he left the table of 
the banker; from neither had he gained anything he could really call his 
own. 

Just fancy what a tutor might say to him on such an occasion. Consider 
the two dinners and decide for yourself which gave you most pleasure, 
which seemed the merriest, at which did you eat and drink most heartily, 
which was the least tedious and required least change of courses? Yet note 
the difference — this black bread you so enjoy is made from the peasant’s 


own harvest; his wine is dark in colour and of a common kind, but 
wholesome and refreshing; it was made in his own vineyard; the cloth is 
made of his own hemp, spun and woven in the winter by his wife and 
daughters and the maid; no hands but theirs have touched the food. His 
world is bounded by the nearest mill and the next market. How far did you 
enjoy all that the produce of distant lands and the service of many people 
had prepared for you at the other dinner? If you did not get a better meal, 
what good did this wealth do you? how much of it was made for you? Had 
you been the master of the house, the tutor might say, it would have been of 
still less use to you; for the anxiety of displaying your enjoyment before the 
eyes of others would have robbed you of it; the pains would be yours, the 
pleasure theirs. 

This may be a very fine speech, but it would be thrown away upon 
Emile, as he cannot understand it, and he does not accept second-hand 
opinions. Speak more simply to him. After these two experiences, say to 
him some day, “Where shall we have our dinner to-day? Where that 
mountain of silver covered three quarters of the table and those beds of 
artificial flowers on looking glass were served with the dessert, where those 
smart ladies treated you as a toy and pretended you said what you did not 
mean; or in that village two leagues away, with those good people who were 
so pleased to see us and gave us such delicious cream?” Emile will not 
hesitate; he is not vain and he is no chatterbox; he cannot endure constraint, 
and he does not care for fine dishes; but he is always ready for a run in the 
country and is very fond of good fruit and vegetables, sweet cream and 
kindly people. [Footnote: This taste, which I assume my pupil to have 
acquired, is a natural result of his education. Moreover, he has nothing 
foppish or affected about him, so that the ladies take little notice of him and 
he is less petted than other children; therefore he does not care for them, 
and is less spoilt by their company; he is not yet of an age to feel its charm. 
I have taken care not to teach him to kiss their hands, to pay them 
compliments, or even to be more polite to them than to men. It is my 
constant rule to ask nothing from him but what he can understand, and there 
is no good reason why a child should treat one sex differently from the 
other.] On our way, the thought will occur to him, “All those people who 
laboured to prepare that grand feast were either wasting their time or they 
have no idea how to enjoy themselves.” 


My example may be right for one child and wrong for the rest. If you 
enter into their way of looking at things you will know how to vary your 
instances as required; the choice depends on the study of the individual 
temperament, and this study in turn depends on the opportunities which 
occur to show this temperament. You will not suppose that, in the three or 
four years at our disposal, even the most gifted child can get an idea of all 
the arts and sciences, sufficient to enable him to study them for himself 
when he is older; but by bringing before him what he needs to know, we 
enable him to develop his own tastes, his own talents, to take the first step 
towards the object which appeals to his individuality and to show us the 
road we must open up to aid the work of nature. 

There is another advantage of these trains of limited but exact bits of 
knowledge; he learns by their connection and interdependence how to rank 
them in his own estimation and to be on his guard against those prejudices, 
common to most men, which draw them towards the gifts they themselves 
cultivate and away from those they have neglected. The man who clearly 
sees the whole, sees where each part should be; the man who sees one part 
clearly and knows it thoroughly may be a learned man, but the former is a 
wise man, and you remember it is wisdom rather than knowledge that we 
hope to acquire. 

However that may be, my method does not depend on my examples; it 
depends on the amount of a man’s powers at different ages, and the choice 
of occupations adapted to those powers. I think it would be easy to find a 
method which appeared to give better results, but if it were less suited to the 
type, sex, and age of the scholar, I doubt whether the results would really be 
as good. 

At the beginning of this second period we took advantage of the fact that 
our strength was more than enough for our needs, to enable us to get outside 
ourselves. We have ranged the heavens and measured the earth; we have 
sought out the laws of nature; we have explored the whole of our island. 
Now let us return to ourselves, let us unconsciously approach our own 
dwelling. We are happy indeed if we do not find it already occupied by the 
dreaded foe, who is preparing to seize it. 

What remains to be done when we have observed all that lies around us? 
We must turn to our own use all that we can get, we must increase our 
comfort by means of our curiosity. Hitherto we have provided ourselves 
with tools of all kinds, not knowing which we require. Perhaps those we do 


not want will be useful to others, and perhaps we may need theirs. Thus we 
discover the use of exchange; but for this we must know each other’s needs, 
what tools other people use, what they can offer in exchange. Given ten 
men, each of them has ten different requirements. To get what he needs for 
himself each must work at ten different trades; but considering our different 
talents, one will do better at this trade, another at that. Each of them, fitted 
for one thing, will work at all, and will be badly served. Let us form these 
ten men into a society, and let each devote himself to the trade for which he 
is best adapted, and let him work at it for himself and for the rest. Each will 
reap the advantage of the others’ talents, just as if they were his own; by 
practice each will perfect his own talent, and thus all the ten, well provided 
for, will still have something to spare for others. This is the plain foundation 
of all our institutions. It is not my aim to examine its results here; I have 
done so in another book (Discours sur l’inegalite). 

According to this principle, any one who wanted to consider himself as 
an isolated individual, self-sufficing and independent of others, could only 
be utterly wretched. He could not even continue to exist, for finding the 
whole earth appropriated by others while he had only himself, how could he 
get the means of subsistence? When we leave the state of nature we compel 
others to do the same; no one can remain in a state of nature in spite of his 
fellow-creatures, and to try to remain in it when it is no longer practicable, 
would really be to leave it, for self-preservation is nature’s first law. 

Thus the idea of social relations is gradually developed in the child’s 
mind, before he can really be an active member of human society. Emile 
sees that to get tools for his own use, other people must have theirs, and that 
he can get in exchange what he needs and they possess. I easily bring him to 
feel the need of such exchange and to take advantage of it. 

“Sir, I must live,” said a miserable writer of lampoons to the minister 
who reproved him for his infamous trade. “I do not see the necessity,” 
replied the great man coldly. This answer, excellent from the minister, 
would have been barbarous and untrue in any other mouth. Every man must 
live; this argument, which appeals to every one with more or less force in 
proportion to his humanity, strikes me as unanswerable when applied to 
oneself. Since our dislike of death is the strongest of those aversions nature 
has implanted in us, it follows that everything is permissible to the man 
who has no other means of living. The principles, which teach the good 
man to count his life a little thing and to sacrifice it at duty’s call, are far 


removed from this primitive simplicity. Happy are those nations where one 
can be good without effort, and just without conscious virtue. If in this 
world there is any condition so miserable that one cannot live without 
wrong-doing, where the citizen is driven into evil, you should hang, not the 
criminal, but those who drove him into crime. 

As soon as Emile knows what life is, my first care will be to teach him to 
preserve his life. Hitherto I have made no distinction of condition, rank, 
station, or fortune; nor shall I distinguish between them in the future, since 
man is the same in every station; the rich man’s stomach is no bigger than 
the poor man’s, nor is his digestion any better; the master’s arm is neither 
longer nor stronger than the slave’s; a great man is no taller than one of the 
people, and indeed the natural needs are the same to all, and the means of 
satisfying them should be equally within the reach of all. Fit a man’s 
education to his real self, not to what is no part of him. Do you not see that 
in striving to fit him merely for one station, you are unfitting him for 
anything else, so that some caprice of Fortune may make your work really 
harmful to him? What could be more absurd than a nobleman in rags, who 
carries with him into his poverty the prejudices of his birth? What is more 
despicable than a rich man fallen into poverty, who recalls the scorn with 
which he himself regarded the poor, and feels that he has sunk to the lowest 
depth of degradation? The one may become a professional thief, the other a 
cringing servant, with this fine saying, “I must live.” 

You reckon on the present order of society, without considering that this 
order is itself subject to inscrutable changes, and that you can neither 
foresee nor provide against the revolution which may affect your children. 
The great become small, the rich poor, the king a commoner. Does fate 
strike so seldom that you can count on immunity from her blows? The crisis 
is approaching, and we are on the edge of a revolution. [Footnote: In my 
opinion it is impossible that the great kingdoms of Europe should last much 
longer. Each of them has had its period of splendour, after which it must 
inevitably decline. I have my own opinions as to the special applications of 
this general statement, but this is not the place to enter into details, and they 
are only too evident to everybody.] Who can answer for your fate? What 
man has made, man may destroy. Nature’s characters alone are ineffaceable, 
and nature makes neither the prince, the rich man, nor the nobleman. This 
satrap whom you have educated for greatness, what will become of him in 
his degradation? This farmer of the taxes who can only live on gold, what 


will he do in poverty? This haughty fool who cannot use his own hands, 
who prides himself on what is not really his, what will he do when he is 
stripped of all? In that day, happy will he be who can give up the rank 
which is no longer his, and be still a man in Fate’s despite. Let men praise 
as they will that conquered monarch who like a madman would be buried 
beneath the fragments of his throne; I behold him with scorn; to me he is 
merely a crown, and when that is gone he is nothing. But he who loses his 
crown and lives without it, is more than a king; from the rank of a king, 
which may be held by a coward, a villain, or madman, he rises to the rank 
of a man, a position few can fill. Thus he triumphs over Fortune, he dares to 
look her in the face; he depends on himself alone, and when he has nothing 
left to show but himself he is not a nonentity, he is somebody. Better a 
thousandfold the king of Corinth a schoolmaster at Syracuse, than a 
wretched Tarquin, unable to be anything but a king, or the heir of the ruler 
of three kingdoms, the sport of all who would scorn his poverty, wandering 
from court to court in search of help, and finding nothing but insults, for 
want of knowing any trade but one which he can no longer practise. 

The man and the citizen, whoever he may be, has no property to invest in 
society but himself, all his other goods belong to society in spite of himself, 
and when a man is rich, either he does not enjoy his wealth, or the public 
enjoys it too; in the first case he robs others as well as himself; in the 
second he gives them nothing. Thus his debt to society is still unpaid, while 
he only pays with his property. “But my father was serving society while he 
was acquiring his wealth.” Just so; he paid his own debt, not yours. You 
owe more to others than if you had been born with nothing, since you were 
born under favourable conditions. It is not fair that what one man has done 
for society should pay another’s debt, for since every man owes all that he 
is, he can only pay his own debt, and no father can transmit to his son any 
right to be of no use to mankind. “But,” you say, “this is just what he does 
when he leaves me his wealth, the reward of his labour.” The man who eats 
in idleness what he has not himself earned, is a thief, and in my eyes, the 
man who lives on an income paid him by the state for doing nothing, differs 
little from a highwayman who lives on those who travel his way. Outside 
the pale of society, the solitary, owing nothing to any man, may live as he 
pleases, but in society either he lives at the cost of others, or he owes them 
in labour the cost of his keep; there is no exception to this rule. Man in 
society is bound to work; rich or poor, weak or strong, every idler is a thief. 


Now of all the pursuits by which a man may earn his living, the nearest 
to a state of nature is manual labour; of all stations that of the artisan is least 
dependent on Fortune. The artisan depends on his labour alone, he is a free 
man while the ploughman is a slave; for the latter depends on his field 
where the crops may be destroyed by others. An enemy, a prince, a 
powerful neighbour, or a law-suit may deprive him of his field; through this 
field he may be harassed in all sorts of ways. But if the artisan is ill-treated 
his goods are soon packed and he takes himself off. Yet agriculture is the 
earliest, the most honest of trades, and more useful than all the rest, and 
therefore more honourable for those who practise it. I do not say to Emile, 
“Study agriculture,” he is already familiar with it. He is acquainted with 
every kind of rural labour, it was his first occupation, and he returns to it 
continually. So I say to him, “Cultivate your father’s lands, but if you lose 
this inheritance, or if you have none to lose, what will you do? Learn a 
trade.” 

“A trade for my son! My son a working man! What are you thinking of, 
sir?” Madam, my thoughts are wiser than yours; you want to make him fit 
for nothing but a lord, a marquis, or a prince; and some day he may be less 
than nothing. I want to give him a rank which he cannot lose, a rank which 
will always do him honour; I want to raise him to the status of a man, and, 
whatever you may say, he will have fewer equals in that rank than in your 
own. 

The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. Learning a trade matters less than 
overcoming the prejudices he despises. You will never be reduced to 
earning your livelihood; so much the worse for you. No matter; work for 
honour, not for need: stoop to the position of a working man, to rise above 
your own. To conquer Fortune and everything else, begin by independence. 
To rule through public opinion, begin by ruling over it. 

Remember I demand no talent, only a trade, a genuine trade, a mere 
mechanical art, in which the hands work harder than the head, a trade which 
does not lead to fortune but makes you independent of her. In households 
far removed from all danger of want I have known fathers carry prudence to 
such a point as to provide their children not only with ordinary teaching but 
with knowledge by means of which they could get a living if anything 
happened. These far-sighted parents thought they were doing a great thing. 
It is nothing, for the resources they fancy they have secured depend on that 
very fortune of which they would make their children independent; so that 


unless they found themselves in circumstances fitted for the display of their 
talents, they would die of hunger as if they had none. 

As soon as it is a question of influence and intrigue you may as well use 
these means to keep yourself in plenty, as to acquire, in the depths of 
poverty, the means of returning to your former position. If you cultivate the 
arts which depend on the artist’s reputation, if you fit yourself for posts 
which are only obtained by favour, how will that help you when, rightly 
disgusted with the world, you scorn the steps by which you must climb. You 
have studied politics and state-craft, so far so good; but how will you use 
this knowledge, if you cannot gain the ear of the ministers, the favourites, or 
the officials? if you have not the secret of winning their favour, if they fail 
to find you a rogue to their taste? You are an architect or a painter; well and 
good; but your talents must be displayed. Do you suppose you can exhibit 
in the salon without further ado? That is not the way to set about it. Lay 
aside the rule and the pencil, take a cab and drive from door to door; there is 
the road to fame. Now you must know that the doors of the great are 
guarded by porters and flunkeys, who only understand one language, and 
their ears are in their palms. If you wish to teach what you have learned, 
geography, mathematics, languages, music, drawing, even to find pupils, 
you must have friends who will sing your praises. Learning, remember, 
gains more credit than skill, and with no trade but your own none will 
believe in your skill. See how little you can depend on these fine 
“Resources,” and how many other resources are required before you can use 
what you have got. And what will become of you in your degradation? 
Misfortune will make you worse rather than better. More than ever the sport 
of public opinion, how will you rise above the prejudices on which your 
fate depends? How will you despise the vices and the baseness from which 
you get your living? You were dependent on wealth, now you are dependent 
on the wealthy; you are still a slave and a poor man into the bargain. 
Poverty without freedom, can a man sink lower than this! 

But if instead of this recondite learning adapted to feed the mind, not the 
body, you have recourse, at need, to your hands and your handiwork, there 
is no call for deceit, your trade is ready when required. Honour and honesty 
will not stand in the way of your living. You need no longer cringe and lie 
to the great, nor creep and crawl before rogues, a despicable flatterer of 
both, a borrower or a thief, for there is little to choose between them when 
you are penniless. Other people’s opinions are no concern of yours, you 


need not pay court to any one, there 1s no fool to flatter, no flunkey to bribe, 
no woman to win over. Let rogues conduct the affairs of state; in your lowly 
rank you can still be an honest man and yet get a living. You walk into the 
first workshop of your trade. “Master, I want work.” “Comrade, take your 
place and work.” Before dinner-time you have earned your dinner. If you 
are sober and industrious, before the week is out you will have earned your 
keep for another week; you will have lived in freedom, health, truth, 
industry, and righteousness. Time is not wasted when it brings these returns. 

Emile shall learn a trade. “An honest trade, at least,” you say. What do 
you mean by honest? Is not every useful trade honest? I would not make an 
embroiderer, a gilder, a polisher of him, like Locke’s young gentleman. 
Neither would I make him a musician, an actor, or an author.[Footnote: You 
are an author yourself, you will reply. Yes, for my sins; and my ill deeds, 
which I think I have fully expiated, are no reason why others should be like 
me. I do not write to excuse my faults, but to prevent my readers from 
copying them.] With the exception of these and others like them, let him 
choose his own trade, I do not mean to interfere with his choice. I would 
rather have him a shoemaker than a poet, I would rather he paved streets 
than painted flowers on china. “But,” you will say, “policemen, spies, and 
hangmen are useful people.” There would be no use for them if it were not 
for the government. But let that pass. I was wrong. It is not enough to 
choose an honest trade, it must be a trade which does not develop detestable 
qualities in the mind, qualities incompatible with humanity. To return to our 
original expression, “Let us choose an honest trade,” but let us remember 
there can be no honesty without usefulness. 

A famous writer of this century, whose books are full of great schemes 
and narrow views, was under a vow, like the other priests of his 
communion, not to take a wife. Finding himself more scrupulous than 
others with regard to his neighbour’s wife, he decided, so they say, to 
employ pretty servants, and so did his best to repair the wrong done to the 
race by his rash promise. He thought it the duty of a citizen to breed 
children for the state, and he made his children artisans. As soon as they 
were old enough they were taught whatever trade they chose; only idle or 
useless trades were excluded, such as that of the wigmaker who is never 
necessary, and may any day cease to be required, so long as nature does not 
get tired of providing us with hair. 


This spirit shall guide our choice of trade for Emile, or rather, not our 
choice but his; for the maxims he has imbibed make him despise useless 
things, and he will never be content to waste his time on vain labours; his 
trade must be of use to Robinson on his island. 

When we review with the child the productions of art and nature, when 
we stimulate his curiosity and follow its lead, we have great opportunities 
of studying his tastes and inclinations, and perceiving the first spark of 
genius, if he has any decided talent in any direction. You must, however, be 
on your guard against the common error which mistakes the effects of 
environment for the ardour of genius, or imagines there is a decided bent 
towards any one of the arts, when there is nothing more than that spirit of 
emulation, common to men and monkeys, which impels them instinctively 
to do what they see others doing, without knowing why. The world is full of 
artisans, and still fuller of artists, who have no native gift for their calling, 
into which they were driven in early childhood, either through the 
conventional ideas of other people, or because those about them were 
deceived by an appearance of zeal, which would have led them to take to 
any other art they saw practised. One hears a drum and fancies he is a 
general; another sees a building and wants to be an architect. Every one is 
drawn towards the trade he sees before him if he thinks it is held in honour. 

I once knew a footman who watched his master drawing and painting 
and took it into his head to become a designer and artist. He seized a pencil 
which he only abandoned for a paint-brush, to which he stuck for the rest of 
his days. Without teaching or rules of art he began to draw everything he 
saw. Three whole years were devoted to these daubs, from which nothing 
but his duties could stir him, nor was he discouraged by the small progress 
resulting from his very mediocre talents. I have seen him spend the whole 
of a broiling summer in a little ante-room towards the south, a room where 
one was suffocated merely passing through it; there he was, seated or rather 
nailed all day to his chair, before a globe, drawing it again and again and yet 
again, with invincible obstinacy till he had reproduced the rounded surface 
to his own satisfaction. At last with his master’s help and under the 
guidance of an artist he got so far as to abandon his livery and live by his 
brush. Perseverance does instead of talent up to a certain point; he got so 
far, but no further. This honest lad’s perseverance and ambition are 
praiseworthy; he will always be respected for his industry and steadfastness 
of purpose, but his paintings will always be third-rate. Who would not have 


been deceived by his zeal and taken it for real talent! There is all the 
difference in the world between a liking and an aptitude. To make sure of 
real genius or real taste in a child calls for more accurate observations than 
is generally suspected, for the child displays his wishes not his capacity, and 
we judge by the former instead of considering the latter. I wish some 
trustworthy person would give us a treatise on the art of child-study. This 
art is well worth studying, but neither parents nor teachers have mastered its 
elements. 

Perhaps we are laying too much stress on the choice of a trade; as it is a 
manual occupation, Emile’s choice is no great matter, and his 
apprenticeship is more than half accomplished already, through the 
exercises which have hitherto occupied him. What would you have him do? 
He is ready for anything. He can handle the spade and hoe, he can use the 
lathe, hammer, plane, or file; he is already familiar with these tools which 
are common to many trades. He only needs to acquire sufficient skill in the 
use of any one of them to rival the speed, the familiarity, and the diligence 
of good workmen, and he will have a great advantage over them in 
suppleness of body and limb, so that he can easily take any position and can 
continue any kind of movements without effort. Moreover his senses are 
acute and well-practised, he knows the principles of the various trades; to 
work like a master of his craft he only needs experience, and experience 
comes with practice. To which of these trades which are open to us will he 
give sufficient time to make himself master of it? That is the whole 
question. 

Give a man a trade befitting his sex, to a young man a trade befitting his 
age. Sedentary indoor employments, which make the body tender and 
effeminate, are neither pleasing nor suitable. No lad ever wanted to be a 
tailor. It takes some art to attract a man to this woman’s work.[Footnote: 
There were no tailors among the ancients; men’s clothes were made at home 
by the women.] The same hand cannot hold the needle and the sword. If I 
were king I would only allow needlework and dressmaking to be done by 
women and cripples who are obliged to work at such trades. If eunuchs 
were required I think the Easterns were very foolish to make them on 
purpose. Why not take those provided by nature, that crowd of base persons 
without natural feeling? There would be enough and to spare. The weak, 
feeble, timid man is condemned by nature to a sedentary life, he is fit to live 
among women or in their fashion. Let him adopt one of their trades if he 


likes; and if there must be eunuchs let them take those men who dishonour 
their sex by adopting trades unworthy of it. Their choice proclaims a 
blunder on the part of nature; correct it one way or other, you will do no 
harm. 

An unhealthy trade I forbid to my pupil, but not a difficult or dangerous 
one. He will exercise himself in strength and courage; such trades are for 
men not women, who claim no share in them. Are not men ashamed to 
poach upon the women’s trades? 


“Luctantur paucae, comedunt coliphia paucae. 
Vos lanam trahitis, calathisque peracta refertis 
Vellera.” — Juven. Sat. II. V. 55. 


Women are not seen in shops in Italy, and to persons accustomed to the 
streets of England and France nothing could look gloomier. When I saw 
drapers selling ladies ribbons, pompons, net, and chenille, I thought these 
delicate ornaments very absurd in the coarse hands fit to blow the bellows 
and strike the anvil. I said to myself, “In this country women should set up 
as steel-polishers and armourers.” Let each make and sell the weapons of 
his or her own sex; knowledge is acquired through use. 

I know I have said too much for my agreeable contemporaries, but I 
sometimes let myself be carried away by my argument. If any one is 
ashamed to be seen wearing a leathern apron or handling a plane, I think 
him a mere slave of public opinion, ready to blush for what is right when 
people poke fun at it. But let us yield to parents’ prejudices so long as they 
do not hurt the children. To honour trades we are not obliged to practise 
every one of them, so long as we do not think them beneath us. When the 
choice is ours and we are under no compulsion, why not choose the 
pleasanter, more attractive and more suitable trade. Metal work is useful, 
more useful, perhaps, than the rest, but unless for some special reason 
Emile shall not be a blacksmith, a locksmith nor an iron-worker. I do not 
want to see him a Cyclops at the forge. Neither would I have him a mason, 
still less a shoemaker. All trades must be carried on, but when the choice is 
ours, cleanliness should be taken into account; this is not a matter of class 
prejudice, our senses are our guides. In conclusion, I do not like those 
stupid trades in which the workmen mechanically perform the same action 
without pause and almost without mental effort. Weaving, stocking-knitting, 


stone-cutting; why employ intelligent men on such work? it is merely one 
machine employed on another. 

All things considered, the trade I should choose for my pupil, among the 
trades he likes, is that of a carpenter. It is clean and useful; it may be carried 
on at home; it gives enough exercise; it calls for skill and industry, and 
while fashioning articles for everyday use, there is scope for elegance and 
taste. If your pupil’s talents happened to take a scientific turn, I should not 
blame you if you gave him a trade in accordance with his tastes, for 
instance, he might learn to make mathematical instruments, glasses, 
telescopes, etc. 

When Emile learns his trade I shall learn it too. I am convinced he will 
never learn anything thoroughly unless we learn it together. So we shall 
both serve our apprenticeship, and we do not mean to be treated as 
gentlemen, but as real apprentices who are not there for fun; why should not 
we actually be apprenticed? Peter the Great was a ship’s carpenter and 
drummer to his own troops; was not that prince at least your equal in birth 
and merit? You understand this is addressed not to Emile but to you — to 
you, whoever you may be. 

Unluckily we cannot spend the whole of our time at the workshop. We 
are not only ‘prentice-carpenters but “prentice-men — a trade whose 
apprenticeship is longer and more exacting than the rest. What shall we do? 
Shall we take a master to teach us the use of the plane and engage him by 
the hour like the dancing-master? In that case we should be not apprentices 
but students, and our ambition is not merely to learn carpentry but to be 
carpenters. Once or twice a week I think we should spend the whole day at 
our master’s; we should get up when he does, we should be at our work 
before him, we should take our meals with him, work under his orders, and 
after having had the honour of supping at his table we may if we please 
return to sleep upon our own hard beds. This is the way to learn several 
trades at once, to learn to do manual work without neglecting our 
apprenticeship to life. 

Let us do what is right without ostentation; let us not fall into vanity 
through our efforts to resist it. To pride ourselves on our victory over 
prejudice is to succumb to prejudice. It is said that in accordance with an 
old custom of the Ottomans, the sultan is obliged to work with his hands, 
and, as every one knows, the handiwork of a king is a masterpiece. So he 
royally distributes his masterpieces among the great lords of the Porte and 


the price paid is in accordance with the rank of the workman. It is not this 
so-called abuse to which I object; on the contrary, it is an advantage, and by 
compelling the lords to share with him the spoils of the people it is so much 
the less necessary for the prince to plunder the people himself. Despotism 
needs some such relaxation, and without it that hateful rule could not last. 

The real evil in such a custom is the idea it gives that poor man of his 
own worth. Like King Midas he sees all things turn to gold at his touch, but 
he does not see the ass’ ears growing. Let us keep Emile’s hands from 
money lest he should become an ass, let him take the work but not the 
wages. Never let his work be judged by any standard but that of the work of 
a master. Let it be judged as work, not because it is his. If anything is well 
done, I say, “That is a good piece of work,” but do not ask who did it. If he 
is pleased and proud and says, “I did it,” answer indifferently, “No matter 
who did it, it is well done.” 

Good mother, be on your guard against the deceptions prepared for you. 
If your son knows many things, distrust his knowledge; if he is unlucky 
enough to be rich and educated in Paris he is ruined. As long as there are 
clever artists he will have every talent, but apart from his masters he will 
have none. In Paris a rich man knows everything, it is the poor who are 
ignorant. Our capital is full of amateurs, especially women, who do their 
work as M. Gillaume invents his colours. Among the men I know three 
striking exceptions, among the women I know no exceptions, and I doubt if 
there are any. In a general way a man becomes an artist and a judge of art as 
he becomes a Doctor of Laws and a magistrate. 

If then it is once admitted that it is a fine thing to have a trade, your 
children would soon have one without learning it. They would become 
postmasters like the councillors of Zurich. Let us have no such ceremonies 
for Emile; let it be the real thing not the sham. Do not say what he knows, 
let him learn in silence. Let him make his masterpiece, but not be hailed as 
master; let him be a workman not in name but in deed. 

If I have made my meaning clear you ought to realise how bodily 
exercise and manual work unconsciously arouse thought and reflexion in 
my pupil, and counteract the idleness which might result from his 
indifference to men’s judgments, and his freedom from passion. He must 
work like a peasant and think like a philosopher, if he is not to be as idle as 
a savage. The great secret of education is to use exercise of mind and body 
as relaxation one to the other. 


But beware of anticipating teaching which demands more maturity of 
mind. Emile will not long be a workman before he discovers those social 
inequalities he had not previously observed. He will want to question me in 
turn on the maxims I have given him, maxims he is able to understand. 
When he derives everything from me, when he is so nearly in the position 
of the poor, he will want to know why I am so far removed from it. All of a 
sudden he may put scathing questions to me. “You are rich, you tell me, and 
I see you are. A rich man owes his work to the community like the rest 
because he is a man. What are you doing for the community?” What would 
a fine tutor say to that? I do not know. He would perhaps be foolish enough 
to talk to the child of the care he bestows upon him. The workshop will get 
me out of the difficulty. “My dear Emile that is a very good question; I will 
undertake to answer for myself, when you can answer for yourself to your 
own satisfaction. Meanwhile I will take care to give what I can spare to you 
and to the poor, and to make a table or a bench every week, so as not to be 
quite useless.” 

We have come back to ourselves. Having entered into possession of 
himself, our child is now ready to cease to be a child. He is more than ever 
conscious of the necessity which makes him dependent on things. After 
exercising his body and his senses you have exercised his mind and his 
judgment. Finally we have joined together the use of his limbs and his 
faculties. We have made him a worker and a thinker; we have now to make 
him loving and tender-hearted, to perfect reason through feeling. But before 
we enter on this new order of things, let us cast an eye over the stage we are 
leaving behind us, and perceive as clearly as we can how far we have got. 

At first our pupil had merely sensations, now he has ideas; he could only 
feel, now he reasons. For from the comparison of many successive or 
simultaneous sensations and the judgment arrived at with regard to them, 
there springs a sort of mixed or complex sensation which I call an idea. 

The way in which ideas are formed gives a character to the human mind. 
The mind which derives its ideas from real relations is thorough; the mind 
which relies on apparent relations is superficial. He who sees relations as 
they are has an exact mind; he who fails to estimate them aright has an 
inaccurate mind; he who concocts imaginary relations, which have no real 
existence, is a madman; he who does not perceive any relation at all is an 
imbecile. Clever men are distinguished from others by their greater or less 


aptitude for the comparison of ideas and the discovery of relations between 
them. 

Simple ideas consist merely of sensations compared one with another. 
Simple sensations involve judgments, as do the complex sensations which I 
call simple ideas. In the sensation the judgment is purely passive; it affirms 
that I feel what I feel. In the percept or idea the judgment is active; it 
connects, compares, it discriminates between relations not perceived by the 
senses. That is the whole difference; but it is a great difference. Nature 
never deceives us; we deceive ourselves. 

I see some one giving an ice-cream to an eight-year-old child; he does 
not know what it is and puts the spoon in his mouth. Struck by the cold he 
cries out, “Oh, it burns!” He feels a very keen sensation, and the heat of the 
fire is the keenest sensation he knows, so he thinks that is what he feels. Yet 
he is mistaken; cold hurts, but it does not burn; and these two sensations are 
different, for persons with more experience do not confuse them. So it is not 
the sensation that is wrong, but the judgment formed with regard to it. 

It is just the same with those who see a mirror or some optical instrument 
for the first time, or enter a deep cellar in the depths of winter or at 
midsummer, or dip a very hot or cold hand into tepid water, or roll a little 
ball between two crossed fingers. If they are content to say what they really 
feel, their judgment, being purely passive, cannot go wrong; but when they 
judge according to appearances, their judgment is active; it compares and 
establishes by induction relations which are not really perceived. Then these 
inductions may or may not be mistaken. Experience is required to correct or 
prevent error. 

Show your pupil the clouds at night passing between himself and the 
moon; he will think the moon is moving in the opposite direction and that 
the clouds are stationary. He will think this through a hasty induction, 
because he generally sees small objects moving and larger ones at rest, and 
the clouds seems larger than the moon, whose distance is beyond his 
reckoning. When he watches the shore from a moving boat he falls into the 
opposite mistake and thinks the earth is moving because he does not feel the 
motion of the boat and considers it along with the sea or river as one 
motionless whole, of which the shore, which appears to move, forms no 
part. 

The first time a child sees a stick half immersed in water he thinks he 
sees a broken stick; the sensation is true and would not cease to be true even 


if he knew the reason of this appearance. So if you ask him what he sees, he 
replies, “A broken stick,” for he is quite sure he is experiencing this 
sensation. But when deceived by his judgment he goes further and, after 
saying he sees a broken stick, he affirms that it really is broken he says what 
is not true. Why? Because he becomes active and judges no longer by 
observation but by induction, he affirms what he does not perceive, 1.e., that 
the judgment he receives through one of his senses would be confirmed by 
another. 

Since all our errors arise in our judgment, it is clear, that had we no need 
for judgment, we should not need to learn; we should never be liable to 
mistakes, we should be happier in our ignorance than we can be in our 
knowledge. Who can deny that a vast number of things are known to the 
learned, which the unlearned will never know? Are the learned any nearer 
truth? Not so, the further they go the further they get from truth, for their 
pride in their judgment increases faster than their progress in knowledge, so 
that for every truth they acquire they draw a hundred mistaken conclusions. 
Every one knows that the learned societies of Europe are mere schools of 
falsehood, and there are assuredly more mistaken notions in the Academy 
of Sciences than in a whole tribe of American Indians. 

The more we know, the more mistakes we make; therefore ignorance is 
the only way to escape error. Form no judgments and you will never be 
mistaken. This is the teaching both of nature and reason. We come into 
direct contact with very few things, and these are very readily perceived; 
the rest we regard with profound indifference. A savage will not turn his 
head to watch the working of the finest machinery or all the wonders of 
electricity. “What does that matter to me?” is the common saying of the 
ignorant; it is the fittest phrase for the wise. 

Unluckily this phrase will no longer serve our turn. Everything matters 
to us, aS we are dependent on everything, and our curiosity naturally 
increases with our needs. This is why I attribute much curiosity to the man 
of science and none to the savage. The latter needs no help from anybody; 
the former requires every one, and admirers most of all. 

You will tell me I am going beyond nature. I think not. She chooses her 
instruments and orders them, not according to fancy, but necessity. Now a 
man’s needs vary with his circumstances. There is all the difference in the 
world between a natural man living in a state of nature, and a natural man 
living in society. Emile is no savage to be banished to the desert, he is a 


savage who has to live in the town. He must know how to get his living in a 
town, how to use its inhabitants, and how to live among them, if not of 
them. 

In the midst of so many new relations and dependent on them, he must 
reason whether he wants to or no. Let us therefore teach him to reason 
correctly. 

The best way of learning to reason aright is that which tends to simplify 
our experiences, or to enable us to dispense with them altogether without 
falling into error. Hence it follows that we must learn to confirm the 
experiences of each sense by itself, without recourse to any other, though 
we have been in the habit of verifying the experience of one sense by that of 
another. Then each of our sensations will become an idea, and this idea will 
always correspond to the truth. This is the sort of knowledge I have tried to 
accumulate during this third phase of man’s life. 

This method of procedure demands a patience and circumspection which 
few teachers possess; without them the scholar will never learn to reason. 
For example, if you hasten to take the stick out of the water when the child 
is deceived by its appearance, you may perhaps undeceive him, but what 
have you taught him? Nothing more than he would soon have learnt for 
himself. That is not the right thing to do. You have not got to teach him 
truths so much as to show him how to set about discovering them for 
himself. To teach him better you must not be in such a hurry to correct his 
mistakes. Let us take Emile and myself as an illustration. 

To begin with, any child educated in the usual way could not fail to 
answer the second of my imaginary questions in the affirmative. He will 
say, “That is certainly a broken stick.” I very much doubt whether Emile 
will give the same reply. He sees no reason for knowing everything or 
pretending to know it; he is never in a hurry to draw conclusions. He only 
reasons from evidence and on this occasion he has not got the evidence. He 
knows how appearances deceive us, if only through perspective. 

Moreover, he knows by experience that there is always a reason for my 
slightest questions, though he may not see it at once; so he has not got into 
the habit of giving silly answers; on the contrary, he is on his guard, he 
considers things carefully and attentively before answering. He never gives 
me an answer unless he is satisfied with it himself, and he is hard to please. 
Lastly we neither of us take any pride in merely knowing a thing, but only 
in avoiding mistakes. We should be more ashamed to deceive ourselves 


with bad reasoning, than to find no explanation at all. There is no phrase so 
appropriate to us, or so often on our lips, as, “I do not know;” neither of us 
are ashamed to use it. But whether he gives the silly answer or whether he 
avoids it by our convenient phrase “I do not know,” my answer is the same. 
“Let us examine it.” 

This stick immersed half way in the water is fixed in an upright position. 
To know if it is broken, how many things must be done before we take it 
out of the water or even touch it. 

1. First we walk round it, and we see that the broken part follows us. So 
it is only our eye that changes it; looks do not make things move. 

2. We look straight down on that end of the stick which is above the 
water, the stick is no longer bent, [Footnote: I have since found by more 
exact experiment that this is not the case. Refraction acts in a circle, and the 
stick appears larger at the end which is in the water, but this makes no 
difference to the strength of the argument, and the conclusion is correct.] 
the end near our eye exactly hides the other end. Has our eye set the stick 
straight? 

3. We stir the surface of the water; we see the stick break into several 
pieces, it moves in zigzags and follows the ripples of the water. Can the 
motion we gave the water suffice to break, soften, or melt the stick like 
this? 

4. We draw the water off, and little by little we see the stick straightening 
itself as the water sinks. Is not this more than enough to clear up the 
business and to discover refraction? So it is not true that our eyes deceive 
us, for nothing more has been required to correct the mistakes attributed to 
it. 

Suppose the child were stupid enough not to perceive the result of these 
experiments, then you must call touch to the help of sight. Instead of taking 
the stick out of the water, leave it where it is and let the child pass his hand 
along it from end to end; he will feel no angle, therefore the stick is not 
broken. 

You will tell me this is not mere judgment but formal reasoning. Just so; 
but do not you see that as soon as the mind has got any ideas at all, every 
judgment is a process of reasoning? So that as soon as we compare one 
sensation with another, we are beginning to reason. The art of judging and 
the art of reasoning are one and the same. 


Emile will never learn dioptrics unless he learns with this stick. He will 
not have dissected insects nor counted the spots on the sun; he will not 
know what you mean by a microscope or a telescope. Your learned pupils 
will laugh at his ignorance and rightly, I intend him to invent these 
instruments before he uses them, and you will expect that to take some 
time. 

This is the spirit of my whole method at this stage. If the child rolls a 
little ball between two crossed fingers and thinks he feels two balls, I shall 
not let him look until he is convinced there is only one. 

This explanation will suffice, I hope, to show plainly the progress made 
by my pupil hitherto and the route followed by him. But perhaps the 
number of things I have brought to his notice alarms you. I shall crush his 
mind beneath this weight of knowledge. Not so, I am rather teaching him to 
be ignorant of things than to know them. I am showing him the path of 
science, easy indeed, but long, far-reaching and slow to follow. I am taking 
him a few steps along this path, but I do not allow him to go far. 

Compelled to learn for himself, he uses his own reason not that of others, 
for there must be no submission to authority if you would have no 
submission to convention. Most of our errors are due to others more than 
ourselves. This continual exercise should develop a vigour of mind like that 
acquired by the body through labour and weariness. Another advantage is 
that his progress is in proportion to his strength, neither mind nor body 
carries more than it can bear. When the understanding lays hold of things 
before they are stored in the memory, what is drawn from that store is his 
own; while we are in danger of never finding anything of our own in a 
memory over-burdened with undigested knowledge. 

Emile knows little, but what he knows is really his own; he has no half- 
knowledge. Among the few things he knows and knows thoroughly this is 
the most valuable, that there are many things he does not know now but 
may know some day, many more that other men know but he will never 
know, and an infinite number which nobody will ever know. He is large- 
minded, not through knowledge, but through the power of acquiring it; he is 
open-minded, intelligent, ready for anything, and, as Montaigne says, 
capable of learning if not learned. I am content if he knows the “Wherefore” 
of his actions and the “Why” of his beliefs. For once more my object is not 
to supply him with exact knowledge, but the means of getting it when 
required, to teach him to value it at its true worth, and to love truth above all 


things. By this method progress is slow but sure, and we never need to 
retrace our steps. 

Emile’s knowledge is confined to nature and things. The very name of 
history is unknown to him, along with metaphysics and morals. He knows 
the essential relations between men and things, but nothing of the moral 
relations between man and man. He has little power of generalisation, he 
has no skill in abstraction. He perceives that certain qualities are common to 
certain things, without reasoning about these qualities themselves. He is 
acquainted with the abstract idea of space by the help of his geometrical 
figures; he is acquainted with the abstract idea of quantity by the help of his 
algebraical symbols. These figures and signs are the supports on which 
these ideas may be said to rest, the supports on which his senses repose. He 
does not attempt to know the nature of things, but only to know things in so 
far as they affect himself. He only judges what is outside himself in relation 
to himself, and his judgment is exact and certain. Caprice and prejudice 
have no part in it. He values most the things which are of use to himself, 
and as he never departs from this standard of values, he owes nothing to 
prejudice. 

Emile is industrious, temperate, patient, stedfast, and full of courage. His 
imagination is still asleep, so he has no exaggerated ideas of danger; the few 
ills he feels he knows how to endure in patience, because he has not learnt 
to rebel against fate. As to death, he knows not what it means; but 
accustomed as he is to submit without resistance to the law of necessity, he 
will die, if die he must, without a groan and without a struggle; that is as 
much as we can demand of nature, in that hour which we all abhor. To live 
in freedom, and to be independent of human affairs, is the best way to learn 
how to die. 

In a word Emile is possessed of all that portion of virtue which concerns 
himself. To acquire the social virtues he only needs a knowledge of the 
relations which make those virtues necessary; he only lacks knowledge 
which he is quite ready to receive. 

He thinks not of others but of himself, and prefers that others should do 
the same. He makes no claim upon them, and acknowledges no debt to 
them. He is alone in the midst of human society, he depends on himself 
alone, for he is all that a boy can be at his age. He has no errors, or at least 
only such as are inevitable; he has no vices, or only those from which no 
man can escape. His body is healthy, his limbs are supple, his mind is 


accurate and unprejudiced, his heart is free and untroubled by passion. 
Pride, the earliest and the most natural of passions, has scarcely shown 
itself. Without disturbing the peace of others, he has passed his life 
contented, happy, and free, so far as nature allows. Do you think that the 
earlier years of a child, who has reached his fifteenth year in this condition, 
have been wasted? 


BOOK IV 


How swiftly life passes here below! The first quarter of it is gone before we 
know how to use it; the last quarter finds us incapable of enjoying life. At 
first we do not know how to live; and when we know how to live it is too 
late. In the interval between these two useless extremes we waste three- 
fourths of our time sleeping, working, sorrowing, enduring restraint and 
every kind of suffering. Life is short, not so much because of the short time 
it lasts, but because we are allowed scarcely any time to enjoy it. In vain is 
there a long interval between the hour of death and that of birth; life is still 
too short, if this interval is not well spent. 

We are born, so to speak, twice over; born into existence, and born into 
life; born a human being, and born a man. Those who regard woman as an 
imperfect man are no doubt mistaken, but they have external resemblance 
on their side. Up to the age of puberty children of both sexes have little to 
distinguish them to the eye, the same face and form, the same complexion 
and voice, everything is the same; girls are children and boys are children; 
one name is enough for creatures so closely resembling one another. Males 
whose development is arrested preserve this resemblance all their lives; 
they are always big children; and women who never lose this resemblance 
seem in many respects never to be more than children. 

But, speaking generally, man is not meant to remain a child. He leaves 
childhood behind him at the time ordained by nature; and this critical 
moment, short enough in itself, has far-reaching consequences. 

As the roaring of the waves precedes the tempest, so the murmur of 
rising passions announces this tumultuous change; a suppressed excitement 
warns us of the approaching danger. A change of temper, frequent outbreaks 
of anger, a perpetual stirring of the mind, make the child almost 
ungovernable. He becomes deaf to the voice he used to obey; he is a lion in 
a fever; he distrusts his keeper and refuses to be controlled. 

With the moral symptoms of a changing temper there are perceptible 
changes in appearance. His countenance develops and takes the stamp of his 
character; the soft and sparse down upon his cheeks becomes darker and 
stiffer. His voice grows hoarse or rather he loses it altogether. He is neither 
a child nor a man and cannot speak like either of them. His eyes, those 
organs of the soul which till now were dumb, find speech and meaning; a 


kindling fire illumines them, there is still a sacred innocence in their ever 
brightening glance, but they have lost their first meaningless expression; he 
is already aware that they can say too much; he is beginning to learn to 
lower his eyes and blush, he is becoming sensitive, though he does not 
know what it is that he feels; he is uneasy without knowing why. All this 
may happen gradually and give you time enough; but if his keenness 
becomes impatience, his eagerness madness, if he is angry and sorry all in a 
moment, if he weeps without cause, if in the presence of objects which are 
beginning to be a source of danger his pulse quickens and his eyes sparkle, 
if he trembles when a woman’s hand touches his, if he is troubled or timid 
in her presence, O Ulysses, wise Ulysses! have a care! The passages you 
closed with so much pains are open; the winds are unloosed; keep your 
hand upon the helm or all is lost. 

This is the second birth I spoke of; then it is that man really enters upon 
life; henceforth no human passion is a stranger to him. Our efforts so far 
have been child’s play, now they are of the greatest importance. This period 
when education is usually finished is just the time to begin; but to explain 
this new plan properly, let us take up our story where we left it. 

Our passions are the chief means of self-preservation; to try to destroy 
them is therefore as absurd as it is useless; this would be to overcome 
nature, to reshape God’s handiwork. If God bade man annihilate the 
passions he has given him, God would bid him be and not be; He would 
contradict himself. He has never given such a foolish commandment, there 
is nothing like it written on the heart of man, and what God will have a man 
do, He does not leave to the words of another man. He speaks Himself; His 
words are written in the secret heart. 

Now I consider those who would prevent the birth of the passions almost 
as foolish as those who would destroy them, and those who think this has 
been my object hitherto are greatly mistaken. 

But should we reason rightly, if from the fact that passions are natural to 
man, we inferred that all the passions we feel in ourselves and behold in 
others are natural? Their source, indeed, is natural; but they have been 
swollen by a thousand other streams; they are a great river which is 
constantly growing, one in which we can scarcely find a single drop of the 
original stream. Our natural passions are few in number; they are the means 
to freedom, they tend to self-preservation. All those which enslave and 


destroy us have another source; nature does not bestow them on us; we 
seize on them in her despite. 

The origin of our passions, the root and spring of all the rest, the only 
one which is born with man, which never leaves him as long as he lives, is 
self-love; this passion is primitive, instinctive, it precedes all the rest, which 
are in a sense only modifications of it. In this sense, if you like, they are all 
natural. But most of these modifications are the result of external 
influences, without which they would never occur, and such modifications, 
far from being advantageous to us, are harmful. They change the original 
purpose and work against its end; then it is that man finds himself outside 
nature and at strife with himself. 

Self-love is always good, always in accordance with the order of nature. 
The preservation of our own life is specially entrusted to each one of us, 
and our first care is, and must be, to watch over our own life; and how can 
we continually watch over it, if we do not take the greatest interest in it? 

Self-preservation requires, therefore, that we shall love ourselves; we 
must love ourselves above everything, and it follows directly from this that 
we love what contributes to our preservation. Every child becomes fond of 
its nurse; Romulus must have loved the she-wolf who suckled him. At first 
this attachment is quite unconscious; the individual is attracted to that 
which contributes to his welfare and repelled by that which is harmful; this 
is merely blind instinct. What transforms this instinct into feeling, the liking 
into love, the aversion into hatred, is the evident intention of helping or 
hurting us. We do not become passionately attached to objects without 
feeling, which only follow the direction given them; but those from which 
we expect benefit or injury from their internal disposition, from their will, 
those we see acting freely for or against us, inspire us with like feelings to 
those they exhibit towards us. Something does us good, we seek after it; but 
we love the person who does us good; something harms us and we shrink 
from it, but we hate the person who tries to hurt us. 

The child’s first sentiment is self-love, his second, which is derived from 
it, is love of those about him; for in his present state of weakness he is only 
aware of people through the help and attention received from them. At first 
his affection for his nurse and his governess is mere habit. He seeks them 
because he needs them and because he is happy when they are there; it is 
rather perception than kindly feeling. It takes a long time to discover not 


merely that they are useful to him, but that they desire to be useful to him, 
and then it is that he begins to love them. 

So a child is naturally disposed to kindly feeling because he sees that 
every one about him is inclined to help him, and from this experience he 
gets the habit of a kindly feeling towards his species; but with the expansion 
of his relations, his needs, his dependence, active or passive, the 
consciousness of his relations to others is awakened, and leads to the sense 
of duties and preferences. Then the child becomes masterful, jealous, 
deceitful, and vindictive. If he is not compelled to obedience, when he does 
not see the usefulness of what he is told to do, he attributes it to caprice, to 
an intention of tormenting him, and he rebels. If people give in to him, as 
soon as anything opposes him he regards it as rebellion, as a determination 
to resist him; he beats the chair or table for disobeying him. Self-love, 
which concerns itself only with ourselves, is content to satisfy our own 
needs; but selfishness, which is always comparing self with others, is never 
satisfied and never can be; for this feeling, which prefers ourselves to 
others, requires that they should prefer us to themselves, which is 
impossible. Thus the tender and gentle passions spring from self-love, while 
the hateful and angry passions spring from selfishness. So it is the fewness 
of his needs, the narrow limits within which he can compare himself with 
others, that makes a man really good; what makes him really bad is a 
multiplicity of needs and dependence on the opinions of others. It is easy to 
see how we can apply this principle and guide every passion of children and 
men towards good or evil. True, man cannot always live alone, and it will 
be hard therefore to remain good; and this difficulty will increase of 
necessity as his relations with others are extended. For this reason, above 
all, the dangers of social life demand that the necessary skill and care shall 
be devoted to guarding the human heart against the depravity which springs 
from fresh needs. 

Man’s proper study is that of his relation to his environment. So long as 
he only knows that environment through his physical nature, he should 
study himself in relation to things; this is the business of his childhood; 
when he begins to be aware of his moral nature, he should study himself in 
relation to his fellow-men; this is the business of his whole life, and we 
have now reached the time when that study should be begun. 

As soon as a man needs a companion he is no longer an isolated 
creature, his heart is no longer alone. All his relations with his species, all 


the affections of his heart, come into being along with this. His first passion 
soon arouses the rest. 

The direction of the instinct is uncertain. One sex is attracted by the 
other; that is the impulse of nature. Choice, preferences, individual likings, 
are the work of reason, prejudice, and habit; time and knowledge are 
required to make us capable of love; we do not love without reasoning or 
prefer without comparison. These judgments are none the less real, although 
they are formed unconsciously. True love, whatever you may say, will 
always be held in honour by mankind; for although its impulses lead us 
astray, although it does not bar the door of the heart to certain detestable 
qualities, although it even gives rise to these, yet it always presupposes 
certain worthy characteristics, without which we should be incapable of 
love. This choice, which is supposed to be contrary to reason, really springs 
from reason. We say Love is blind because his eyes are better than ours, and 
he perceives relations which we cannot discern. All women would be alike 
to a man who had no idea of virtue or beauty, and the first comer would 
always be the most charming. Love does not spring from nature, far from it; 
it is the curb and law of her desires; it is love that makes one sex indifferent 
to the other, the loved one alone excepted. 

We wish to inspire the preference we feel; love must be mutual. To be 
loved we must be worthy of love; to be preferred we must be more worthy 
than the rest, at least in the eyes of our beloved. Hence we begin to look 
around among our fellows; we begin to compare ourselves with them, there 
is emulation, rivalry, and jealousy. A heart full to overflowing loves to 
make itself known; from the need of a mistress there soon springs the need 
of a friend He who feels how sweet it is to be loved, desires to be loved by 
everybody; and there could be no preferences if there were not many that 
fail to find satisfaction. With love and friendship there begin dissensions, 
enmity, and hatred. I behold deference to other people’s opinions enthroned 
among all these divers passions, and foolish mortals, enslaved by her 
power, base their very existence merely on what other people think. 

Expand these ideas and you will see where we get that form of 
selfishness which we call natural selfishness, and how selfishness ceases to 
be a simple feeling and becomes pride in great minds, vanity in little ones, 
and in both feeds continually at our neighbour’s cost. Passions of this kind, 
not having any germ in the child’s heart, cannot spring up in it of 
themselves; it is we who sow the seeds, and they never take root unless by 


our fault. Not so with the young man; they will find an entrance in spite of 
us. It is therefore time to change our methods. 

Let us begin with some considerations of importance with regard to the 
critical stage under discussion. The change from childhood to puberty is not 
so clearly determined by nature but that it varies according to individual 
temperament and racial conditions. Everybody knows the differences which 
have been observed with regard to this between hot and cold countries, and 
every one sees that ardent temperaments mature earlier than others; but we 
may be mistaken as to the causes, and we may often attribute to physical 
causes what is really due to moral: this is one of the commonest errors in 
the philosophy of our times. The teaching of nature comes slowly; man’s 
lessons are mostly premature. In the former case, the senses kindle the 
imagination, in the latter the imagination kindles the senses; it gives them a 
precocious activity which cannot fail to enervate the individual and, in the 
long run, the race. It is a more general and more trustworthy fact than that 
of climatic influences, that puberty and sexual power is always more 
precocious among educated and civilised races, than among the ignorant 
and barbarous. [Footnote: “In towns,” says M. Buffon, “and among the 
well-to-do classes, children accustomed to plentiful and nourishing food 
sooner reach this state; in the country and among the poor, children are 
more backward, because of their poor and scanty food.” I admit the fact but 
not the explanation, for in the districts where the food of the villagers is 
plentiful and good, as in the Valais and even in some of the mountain 
districts of Italy, such as Friuli, the age of puberty for both sexes is quite as 
much later than in the heart of the towns, where, in order to gratify their 
vanity, people are often extremely parsimonious in the matter of food, and 
where most people, in the words of the proverb, have a velvet coat and an 
empty belly. It is astonishing to find in these mountainous regions big lads 
as strong as a man with shrill voices and smooth chins, and tall girls, well 
developed in other respects, without any trace of the periodic functions of 
their sex. This difference is, in my opinion, solely due to the fact that in the 
simplicity of their manners the imagination remains calm and peaceful, and 
does not stir the blood till much later, and thus their temperament is much 
less precocious.] Children are preternaturally quick to discern immoral 
habits under the cloak of decency with which they are concealed. The prim 
speech imposed upon them, the lessons in good behaviour, the veil of 
mystery you profess to hang before their eyes, serve but to stimulate their 


curiosity. It is plain, from the way you set about it, that they are meant to 
learn what you profess to conceal; and of all you teach them this is most 
quickly assimilated. 

Consult experience and you will find how far this foolish method hastens 
the work of nature and ruins the character. This is one of the chief causes of 
physical degeneration in our towns. The young people, prematurely 
exhausted, remain small, puny, and misshapen, they grow old instead of 
growing up, like a vine forced to bear fruit in spring, which fades and dies 
before autumn. 

To know how far a happy ignorance may prolong the innocence of 
children, you must live among rude and simple people. It is a sight both 
touching and amusing to see both sexes, left to the protection of their own 
hearts, continuing the sports of childhood in the flower of youth and beauty, 
showing by their very familiarity the purity of their pleasures. When at 
length those delightful young people marry, they bestow on each other the 
first fruits of their person, and are all the dearer therefore. Swarms of strong 
and healthy children are the pledges of a union which nothing can change, 
and the fruit of the virtue of their early years. 

If the age at which a man becomes conscious of his sex is deferred as 
much by the effects of education as by the action of nature, it follows that 
this age may be hastened or retarded according to the way in which the 
child is brought up; and if the body gains or loses strength in proportion as 
its development is accelerated or retarded, it also follows that the more we 
try to retard it the stronger and more vigorous will the young man be. I am 
still speaking of purely physical consequences; you will soon see that this is 
not all. 

From these considerations I arrive at the solution of the question so often 
discussed — Should we enlighten children at an early period as to the 
objects of their curiosity, or is it better to put them off with decent shams? I 
think we need do neither. In the first place, this curiosity will not arise 
unless we give it a chance. We must therefore take care not to give it an 
opportunity. In the next place, questions one is not obliged to answer do not 
compel us to deceive those who ask them; it is better to bid the child hold 
his tongue than to tell him a lie. He will not be greatly surprised at this 
treatment if you have already accustomed him to it in matters of no 
importance. Lastly, if you decide to answer his questions, let it be with the 


greatest plainness, without mystery or confusion, without a smile. It is much 
less dangerous to satisfy a child’s curiosity than to stimulate it. 

Let your answers be always grave, brief, decided, and without trace of 
hesitation. I need not add that they should be true. We cannot teach children 
the danger of telling lies to men without realising, on the man’s part, the 
danger of telling lies to children. A single untruth on the part of the master 
will destroy the results of his education. 

Complete ignorance with regard to certain matters is perhaps the best 
thing for children; but let them learn very early what it is impossible to 
conceal from them permanently. Either their curiosity must never be 
aroused, or it must be satisfied before the age when it becomes a source of 
danger. Your conduct towards your pupil in this respect depends greatly on 
his individual circumstances, the society in which he moves, the position in 
which he may find himself, etc. Nothing must be left to chance; and if you 
are not sure of keeping him in ignorance of the difference between the sexes 
till he is sixteen, take care you teach him before he is ten. 

I do not like people to be too fastidious in speaking with children, nor 
should they go out of their way to avoid calling a spade a spade; they are 
always found out if they do. Good manners in this respect are always 
perfectly simple; but an imagination soiled by vice makes the ear over- 
sensitive and compels us to be constantly refining our expressions. Plain 
words do not matter; it is lascivious ideas which must be avoided. 

Although modesty is natural to man, it is not natural to children. 
Modesty only begins with the knowledge of evil; and how should children 
without this knowledge of evil have the feeling which results from it? To 
give them lessons in modesty and good conduct is to teach them that there 
are things shameful and wicked, and to give them a secret wish to know 
what these things are. Sooner or later they will find out, and the first spark 
which touches the imagination will certainly hasten the awakening of the 
senses. Blushes are the sign of guilt; true innocence is ashamed of nothing. 

Children have not the same desires as men; but they are subject like 
them to the same disagreeable needs which offend the senses, and by this 
means they may receive the same lessons in propriety. Follow the mind of 
nature which has located in the same place the organs of secret pleasures 
and those of disgusting needs; she teaches us the same precautions at 
different ages, sometimes by means of one idea and sometimes by another; 
to the man through modesty, to the child through cleanliness. 


I can only find one satisfactory way of preserving the child’s innocence, 
to surround him by those who respect and love him. Without this all our 
efforts to keep him in ignorance fail sooner or later; a smile, a wink, a 
careless gesture tells him all we sought to hide; it is enough to teach him to 
perceive that there is something we want to hide from him. The delicate 
phrases and expressions employed by persons of politeness assume a 
knowledge which children ought not to possess, and they are quite out of 
place with them, but when we truly respect the child’s innocence we easily 
find in talking to him the simple phrases which befit him. There is a certain 
directness of speech which is suitable and pleasing to innocence; this is the 
right tone to adopt in order to turn the child from dangerous curiosity. By 
speaking simply to him about everything you do not let him suspect there is 
anything left unsaid. By connecting coarse words with the unpleasant ideas 
which belong to them, you quench the first spark of imagination; you do not 
forbid the child to say these words or to form these ideas; but without his 
knowing it you make him unwilling to recall them. And how much 
confusion is spared to those who speaking from the heart always say the 
right thing, and say it as they themselves have felt it! 

“Where do little children come from?” This is an embarrassing question, 
which occurs very naturally to children, one which foolishly or wisely 
answered may decide their health and their morals for life. The quickest 
way for a mother to escape from it without deceiving her son is to tell him 
to hold his tongue. That will serve its turn if he has always been accustomed 
to it in matters of no importance, and if he does not suspect some mystery 
from this new way of speaking. But the mother rarely stops there. “It 1s the 
married people’s secret,” she will say, “little boys should not be so curious.” 
That is all very well so far as the mother is concerned, but she may be sure 
that the little boy, piqued by her scornful manner, will not rest till he has 
found out the married people’s secret, which will very soon be the case. 

Let me tell you a very different answer which I heard given to the same 
question, one which made all the more impression on me, coming, as it did, 
from a woman, modest in speech and behaviour, but one who was able on 
occasion, for the welfare of her child and for the cause of virtue, to cast 
aside the false fear of blame and the silly jests of the foolish. Not long 
before the child had passed a small stone which had torn the passage, but 
the trouble was over and forgotten. “Mamma,” said the eager child, “where 
do little children come from?” “My child,” replied his mother without 


hesitation, “women pass them with pains that sometimes cost their life.” Let 
fools laugh and silly people be shocked; but let the wise inquire if it is 
possible to find a wiser answer and one which would better serve its 
purpose. 

In the first place the thought of a need of nature with which the child is 
well acquainted turns his thoughts from the idea of a mysterious process. 
The accompanying ideas of pain and death cover it with a veil of sadness 
which deadens the imagination and suppresses curiosity; everything leads 
the mind to the results, not the causes, of child-birth. This is the information 
to which this answer leads. If the repugnance inspired by this answer should 
permit the child to inquire further, his thoughts are turned to the infirmities 
of human nature, disgusting things, images of pain. What chance 1s there for 
any stimulation of desire in such a conversation? And yet you see there is 
no departure from truth, no need to deceive the scholar in order to teach 
him. 

Your children read; in the course of their reading they meet with things 
they would never have known without reading. Are they students, their 
imagination is stimulated and quickened in the silence of the study. Do they 
move in the world of society, they hear a strange jargon, they see conduct 
which makes a great impression on them; they have been told so continually 
that they are men that in everything men do in their presence they at once 
try to find how that will suit themselves; the conduct of others must indeed 
serve as their pattern when the opinions of others are their law. Servants, 
dependent on them, and therefore anxious to please them, flatter them at the 
expense of their morals; giggling governesses say things to the four-year- 
old child which the most shameless woman would not dare to say to them at 
fifteen. They soon forget what they said, but the child has not forgotten 
what he heard. Loose conversation prepares the way for licentious conduct; 
the child is debauched by the cunning lacquey, and the secret of the one 
guarantees the secret of the other. 

The child brought up in accordance with his age is alone. He knows no 
attachment but that of habit, he loves his sister like his watch, and his friend 
like his dog. He is unconscious of his sex and his species; men and women 
are alike unknown; he does not connect their sayings and doings with 
himself, he neither sees nor hears, or he pays no heed to them; he is no more 
concerned with their talk than their actions; he has nothing to do with it. 
This is no artificial error induced by our method, it is the ignorance of 


nature. The time 1s at hand when that same nature will take care to enlighten 
her pupil, and then only does she make him capable of profiting by the 
lessons without danger. This is our principle; the details of its rules are 
outside my subject; and the means I suggest with regard to other matters 
will still serve to illustrate this. 

Do you wish to establish law and order among the rising passions, 
prolong the period of their development, so that they may have time to find 
their proper place as they arise. Then they are controlled by nature herself, 
not by man; your task is merely to leave it in her hands. If your pupil were 
alone, you would have nothing to do; but everything about him enflames his 
imagination. He is swept along on the torrent of conventional ideas; to 
rescue him you must urge him in the opposite direction. Imagination must 
be curbed by feeling and reason must silence the voice of conventionality. 
Sensibility is the source of all the passions, imagination determines their 
course. Every creature who is aware of his relations must be disturbed by 
changes in these relations and when he imagines or fancies he imagines 
others better adapted to his nature. It is the errors of the imagination which 
transmute into vices the passions of finite beings, of angels even, if indeed 
they have passions; for they must needs know the nature of every creature 
to realise what relations are best adapted to themselves. 

This is the sum of human wisdom with regard to the use of the passions. 
First, to be conscious of the true relations of man both in the species and the 
individual; second, to control all the affections in accordance with these 
relations. 

But is man in a position to control his affections according to such and 
such relations? No doubt he is, if he is able to fix his imagination on this or 
that object, or to form this or that habit. Moreover, we are not so much 
concerned with what a man can do for himself, as with what we can do for 
our pupil through our choice of the circumstances in which he shall be 
placed. To show the means by which he may be kept in the path of nature is 
to show plainly enough how he might stray from that path. 

So long as his consciousness is confined to himself there is no morality 
in his actions; it is only when it begins to extend beyond himself that he 
forms first the sentiments and then the ideas of good and ill, which make 
him indeed a man, and an integral part of his species. To begin with we 
must therefore confine our observations to this point. 


These observations are difficult to make, for we must reject the examples 
before our eyes, and seek out those in which the successive developments 
follow the order of nature. 

A child sophisticated, polished, and civilised, who is only awaiting the 
power to put into practice the precocious instruction he has received, is 
never mistaken with regard to the time when this power is acquired. Far 
from awaiting it, he accelerates it; he stirs his blood to a premature ferment; 
he knows what should be the object of his desires long before those desires 
are experienced. It is not nature which stimulates him; it is he who forces 
the hand of nature; she has nothing to teach him when he becomes a man; 
he was a man in thought long before he was a man in reality. 

The true course of nature is slower and more gradual. Little by little the 
blood grows warmer, the faculties expand, the character is formed. The 
wise workman who directs the process is careful to perfect every tool before 
he puts it to use; the first desires are preceded by a long period of unrest, 
they are deceived by a prolonged ignorance, they know not what they want. 
The blood ferments and bubbles; overflowing vitality seeks to extend its 
sphere. The eye grows brighter and surveys others, we begin to be 
interested in those about us, we begin to feel that we are not meant to live 
alone; thus the heart is thrown open to human affection, and becomes 
capable of attachment. 

The first sentiment of which the well-trained youth is capable is not love 
but friendship. The first work of his rising imagination is to make known to 
him his fellows; the species affects him before the sex. Here is another 
advantage to be gained from prolonged innocence; you may take advantage 
of his dawning sensibility to sow the first seeds of humanity in the heart of 
the young adolescent. This advantage is all the greater because this is the 
only time in his life when such efforts may be really successful. 

I have always observed that young men, corrupted in early youth and 
addicted to women and debauchery, are inhuman and cruel; their passionate 
temperament makes them impatient, vindictive, and angry; their 
imagination fixed on one object only, refuses all others; mercy and pity are 
alike unknown to them; they would have sacrificed father, mother, the 
whole world, to the least of their pleasures. A young man, on the other 
hand, brought up in happy innocence, is drawn by the first stirrings of 
nature to the tender and affectionate passions; his warm heart is touched by 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures; he trembles with delight when he 


meets his comrade, his arms can embrace tenderly, his eyes can shed tears 
of pity; he learns to be sorry for offending others through his shame at 
causing annoyance. If the eager warmth of his blood makes him quick, 
hasty, and passionate, a moment later you see all his natural kindness of 
heart in the eagerness of his repentance; he weeps, he groans over the 
wound he has given; he would atone for the blood he has shed with his 
own; his anger dies away, his pride abases itself before the consciousness of 
his wrong-doing. Is he the injured party, in the height of his fury an excuse, 
a word, disarms him; he forgives the wrongs of others as whole-heartedly as 
he repairs his own. Adolescence is not the age of hatred or vengeance; it is 
the age of pity, mercy, and generosity. Yes, I maintain, and I am not afraid 
of the testimony of experience, a youth of good birth, one who has 
preserved his innocence up to the age of twenty, is at that age the best, the 
most generous, the most loving, and the most lovable of men. You never 
heard such a thing; I can well believe that philosophers such as you, brought 
up among the corruption of the public schools, are unaware of it. 

Man’s weakness makes him sociable. Our common sufferings draw our 
hearts to our fellow-creatures; we should have no duties to mankind if we 
were not men. Every affection is a sign of insufficiency; if each of us had 
no need of others, we should hardly think of associating with them. So our 
frail happiness has its roots in our weakness. A really happy man is a 
hermit; God only enjoys absolute happiness; but which of us has any idea 
what that means? If any imperfect creature were self-sufficing, what would 
he have to enjoy? To our thinking he would be wretched and alone. I do not 
understand how one who has need of nothing could love anything, nor do I 
understand how he who loves nothing can be happy. 

Hence it follows that we are drawn towards our fellow-creatures less by 
our feeling for their joys than for their sorrows; for in them we discern more 
plainly a nature like our own, and a pledge of their affection for us. If our 
common needs create a bond of interest our common sufferings create a 
bond of affection. The sight of a happy man arouses in others envy rather 
than love, we are ready to accuse him of usurping a right which is not his, 
of seeking happiness for himself alone, and our selfishness suffers an 
additional pang in the thought that this man has no need of us. But who 
does not pity the wretch when he beholds his sufferings? who would not 
deliver him from his woes if a wish could do it? Imagination puts us more 
readily in the place of the miserable man than of the happy man; we feel 


that the one condition touches us more nearly than the other. Pity is sweet, 
because, when we put ourselves in the place of one who suffers, we are 
aware, nevertheless, of the pleasure of not suffering like him. Envy is bitter, 
because the sight of a happy man, far from putting the envious in his place, 
inspires him with regret that he is not there. The one seems to exempt us 
from the pains he suffers, the other seems to deprive us of the good things 
he enjoys. 

Do you desire to stimulate and nourish the first stirrings of awakening 
sensibility in the heart of a young man, do you desire to incline his 
disposition towards kindly deed and thought, do not cause the seeds of 
pride, vanity, and envy to spring up in him through the misleading picture 
of the happiness of mankind; do not show him to begin with the pomp of 
courts, the pride of palaces, the delights of pageants; do not take him into 
society and into brilliant assemblies; do not show him the outside of society 
till you have made him capable of estimating it at its true worth. To show 
him the world before he is acquainted with men, is not to train him, but to 
corrupt him; not to teach, but to mislead. 

By nature men are neither kings, nobles, courtiers, nor millionaires. All 
men are born poor and naked, all are liable to the sorrows of life, its 
disappointments, its ills, its needs, its suffering of every kind; and all are 
condemned at length to die. This is what it really means to be a man, this is 
what no mortal can escape. Begin then with the study of the essentials of 
humanity, that which really constitutes mankind. 

At sixteen the adolescent knows what it is to suffer, for he himself has 
suffered; but he scarcely realises that others suffer too; to see without 
feeling is not knowledge, and as I have said again and again the child who 
does not picture the feelings of others knows no ills but his own; but when 
his imagination is kindled by the first beginnings of growing sensibility, he 
begins to perceive himself in his fellow-creatures, to be touched by their 
cries, to suffer in their sufferings. It is at this time that the sorrowful picture 
of suffering humanity should stir his heart with the first touch of pity he has 
ever known. 

If it is not easy to discover this opportunity in your scholars, whose fault 
is it? You taught them so soon to play at feeling, you taught them so early 
its language, that speaking continually in the same strain they turn your 
lessons against yourself, and give you no chance of discovering when they 
cease to lie, and begin to feel what they say. But look at Emile; I have led 


him up to this age, and he has neither felt nor pretended to feel. He has 
never said, “I love you dearly,” till he knew what it was to love; he has 
never been taught what expression to assume when he enters the room of 
his father, his mother, or his sick tutor; he has not learnt the art of affecting 
a sorrow he does not feel. He has never pretended to weep for the death of 
any one, for he does not know what it is to die. There is the same 
insensibility in his heart as in his manners. Indifferent, like every child, to 
every one but himself, he takes no interest in any one; his only peculiarity is 
that he will not pretend to take such an interest; he is less deceitful than 
others. 

Emile having thought little about creatures of feeling will be a long time 
before he knows what is meant by pain and death. Groans and cries will 
begin to stir his compassion, he will turn away his eyes at the sight of 
blood; the convulsions of a dying animal will cause him I know not what 
anguish before he knows the source of these impulses. If he were still stupid 
and barbarous he would not feel them; if he were more learned he would 
recognise their source; he has compared ideas too frequently already to be 
insensible, but not enough to know what he feels. 

So pity is born, the first relative sentiment which touches the human 
heart according to the order of nature. To become sensitive and pitiful the 
child must know that he has fellow-creatures who suffer as he has suffered, 
who feel the pains he has felt, and others which he can form some idea of, 
being capable of feeling them himself. Indeed, how can we let ourselves be 
stirred by pity unless we go beyond ourselves, and identify ourselves with 
the suffering animal, by leaving, so to speak, our own nature and taking his. 
We only suffer so far as we suppose he suffers; the suffering is not ours but 
his. So no one becomes sensitive till his imagination is aroused and begins 
to carry him outside himself. 

What should we do to stimulate and nourish this growing sensibility, to 
direct it, and to follow its natural bent? Should we not present to the young 
man objects on which the expansive force of his heart may take effect, 
objects which dilate it, which extend it to other creatures, which take him 
outside himself? should we not carefully remove everything that narrows, 
concentrates, and strengthens the power of the human self? that is to say, in 
other words, we should arouse in him kindness, goodness, pity, and 
beneficence, all the gentle and attractive passions which are naturally 
pleasing to man; those passions prevent the growth of envy, covetousness, 


hatred, all the repulsive and cruel passions which make our sensibility not 
merely a cipher but a minus quantity, passions which are the curse of those 
who feel them. 

I think I can sum up the whole of the preceding reflections in two or 
three maxims, definite, straightforward, and easy to understand. 

FIRST MAXIM. — It is not in human nature to put ourselves in the 
place of those who are happier than ourselves, but only in the place of those 
who can claim our pity. 

If you find exceptions to this rule, they are more apparent than real. Thus 
we do not put ourselves in the place of the rich or great when we become 
fond of them; even when our affection is real, we only appropriate to 
ourselves a part of their welfare. Sometimes we love the rich man in the 
midst of misfortunes; but so long as he prospers he has no real friend, 
except the man who is not deceived by appearances, who pities rather than 
envies him in spite of his prosperity. 

The happiness belonging to certain states of life appeals to us; take, for 
instance, the life of a shepherd in the country. The charm of seeing these 
good people so happy is not poisoned by envy; we are genuinely interested 
in them. Why is this? Because we feel we can descend into this state of 
peace and innocence and enjoy the same happiness; it is an alternative 
which only calls up pleasant thoughts, so long as the wish 1s as good as the 
deed. It is always pleasant to examine our stores, to contemplate our own 
wealth, even when we do not mean to spend it. 

From this we see that to incline a young man to humanity you must not 
make him admire the brilliant lot of others; you must show him life in its 
sorrowful aspects and arouse his fears. Thus it becomes clear that he must 
force his own way to happiness, without interfering with the happiness of 
others. 

SECOND MAXIM. — We never pity another’s woes unless we know 
we may suffer in like manner ourselves. 

“Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.” — Virgil. 

I know nothing go fine, so full of meaning, so touching, so true as these 
words. 

Why have kings no pity on their people? Because they never expect to be 
ordinary men. Why are the rich so hard on the poor? Because they have no 
fear of becoming poor. Why do the nobles look down upon the people? 
Because a nobleman will never be one of the lower classes. Why are the 


Turks generally kinder and more hospitable than ourselves? Because, under 
their wholly arbitrary system of government, the rank and wealth of 
individuals are always uncertain and precarious, so that they do not regard 
poverty and degradation as conditions with which they have no concern; to- 
morrow, any one may himself be in the same position as those on whom he 
bestows alms to-day. This thought, which occurs again and again in eastern 
romances, lends them a certain tenderness which is not to be found in our 
pretentious and harsh morality. 

So do not train your pupil to look down from the height of his glory 
upon the sufferings of the unfortunate, the labours of the wretched, and do 
not hope to teach him to pity them while he considers them as far removed 
from himself. Make him thoroughly aware of the fact that the fate of these 
unhappy persons may one day be his own, that his feet are standing on the 
edge of the abyss, into which he may be plunged at any moment by a 
thousand unexpected irresistible misfortunes. Teach him to put no trust in 
birth, health, or riches; show him all the changes of fortune; find him 
examples — there are only too many of them — in which men of higher 
rank than himself have sunk below the condition of these wretched ones. 
Whether by their own fault or another’s is for the present no concern of 
ours; does he indeed know the meaning of the word fault? Never interfere 
with the order in which he acquires knowledge, and teach him only through 
the means within his reach; it needs no great learning to perceive that all the 
prudence of mankind cannot make certain whether he will be alive or dead 
in an hour’s time, whether before nightfall he will not be grinding his teeth 
in the pangs of nephritis, whether a month hence he will be rich or poor, 
whether in a year’s time he may not be rowing an Algerian galley under the 
lash of the slave-driver. Above all do not teach him this, like his catechism, 
in cold blood; let him see and feel the calamities which overtake men; 
surprise and startle his imagination with the perils which lurk continually 
about a man’s path; let him see the pitfalls all about him, and when he hears 
you speak of them, let him cling more closely to you for fear lest he should 
fall. “You will make him timid and cowardly,” do you say? We shall see; let 
us make him kindly to begin with, that is what matters most. 

THIRD MAXIM. — The pity we feel for others is proportionate, not to 
the amount of the evil, but to the feelings we attribute to the sufferers. 

We only pity the wretched so far as we think they feel the need of pity. 
The bodily effect of our sufferings is less than one would suppose; it is 


memory that prolongs the pain, imagination which projects it into the 
future, and makes us really to be pitied. This is, I think, one of the reasons 
why we are more callous to the sufferings of animals than of men, although 
a fellow-feeling ought to make us identify ourselves equally with either. We 
scarcely pity the cart-horse in his shed, for we do not suppose that while he 
is eating his hay he is thinking of the blows he has received and the labours 
in store for him. Neither do we pity the sheep grazing in the field, though 
we know it is about to be slaughtered, for we believe it knows nothing of 
the fate in store for it. In this way we also become callous to the fate of our 
fellow-men, and the rich console themselves for the harm done by them to 
the poor, by the assumption that the poor are too stupid to feel. I usually 
judge of the value any one puts on the welfare of his fellow-creatures by 
what he seems to think of them. We naturally think lightly of the happiness 
of those we despise. It need not surprise you that politicians speak so 
scornfully of the people, and philosophers profess to think mankind so 
wicked. 

The people are mankind; those who do not belong to the people are so 
few in number that they are not worth counting. Man is the same in every 
station of life; if that be so, those ranks to which most men belong deserve 
most honour. All distinctions of rank fade away before the eyes of a 
thoughtful person; he sees the same passions, the same feelings in the noble 
and the guttersnipe; there is merely a slight difference in speech, and more 
or less artificiality of tone; and if there is indeed any essential difference 
between them, the disadvantage is all on the side of those who are more 
sophisticated. The people show themselves as they are, and they are not 
attractive; but the fashionable world is compelled to adopt a disguise; we 
should be horrified if we saw it as it really is. 

There is, so our wiseacres tell us, the same amount of happiness and 
sorrow in every station. This saying is as deadly in its effects as it is 
incapable of proof; if all are equally happy why should I trouble myself 
about any one? Let every one stay where he is; leave the slave to be ill- 
treated, the sick man to suffer, and the wretched to perish; they have 
nothing to gain by any change in their condition. You enumerate the 
sorrows of the rich, and show the vanity of his empty pleasures; what 
barefaced sophistry! The rich man’s sufferings do not come from his 
position, but from himself alone when he abuses it. He is not to be pitied 
were he indeed more miserable than the poor, for his ills are of his own 


making, and he could be happy if he chose. But the sufferings of the poor 
man come from external things, from the hardships fate has imposed upon 
him. No amount of habit can accustom him to the bodily ills of fatigue, 
exhaustion, and hunger. Neither head nor heart can serve to free him from 
the sufferings of his condition. How is Epictetus the better for knowing 
beforehand that his master will break his leg for him; does he do it any the 
less? He has to endure not only the pain itself but the pains of anticipation. 
If the people were as wise as we assume them to be stupid, how could they 
be other than they are? Observe persons of this class; you will see that, with 
a different way of speaking, they have as much intelligence and more 
common-sense than yourself. Have respect then for your species; remember 
that it consists essentially of the people, that if all the kings and all the 
philosophers were removed they would scarcely be missed, and things 
would go on none the worse. In a word, teach your pupil to love all men, 
even those who fail to appreciate him; act in such way that he is not a 
member of any class, but takes his place in all alike: speak in his hearing of 
the human race with tenderness, and even with pity, but never with scorn. 
You are a man; do not dishonour mankind. 

It is by these ways and others like them — how different from the beaten 
paths — that we must reach the heart of the young adolescent, and stimulate 
in him the first impulses of nature; we must develop that heart and open its 
doors to his fellow-creatures, and there must be as little self-interest as 
possible mixed up with these impulses; above all, no vanity, no emulation, 
no boasting, none of those sentiments which force us to compare ourselves 
with others; for such comparisons are never made without arousing some 
measure of hatred against those who dispute our claim to the first place, 
were it only in our own estimation. Then we must be either blind or angry, a 
bad man or a fool; let us try to avoid this dilemma. Sooner or later these 
dangerous passions will appear, so you tell me, in spite of us. I do not deny 
it. There is a time and place for everything; I am only saying that we should 
not help to arouse these passions. 

This is the spirit of the method to be laid down. In this case examples 
and illustrations are useless, for here we find the beginning of the countless 
differences of character, and every example I gave would possibly apply to 
only one case in a hundred thousand. It is at this age that the clever teacher 
begins his real business, as a student and a philosopher who knows how to 
probe the heart and strives to guide it aright. While the young man has not 


learnt to pretend, while he does not even know the meaning of pretence, 
you see by his look, his manner, his gestures, the impression he has 
received from any object presented to him; you read in his countenance 
every impulse of his heart; by watching his expression you learn to protect 
his impulses and actually to control them. 

It has been commonly observed that blood, wounds, cries and groans, the 
preparations for painful operations, and everything which directs the senses 
towards things connected with suffering, are usually the first to make an 
impression on all men. The idea of destruction, a more complex matter, 
does not have so great an effect; the thought of death affects us later and 
less forcibly, for no one knows from his own experience what it is to die; 
you must have seen corpses to feel the agonies of the dying. But when once 
this idea is established in the mind, there is no spectacle more dreadful in 
our eyes, whether because of the idea of complete destruction which it 
arouses through our senses, or because we know that this moment must 
come for each one of us and we feel ourselves all the more keenly affected 
by a situation from which we know there is no escape. 

These various impressions differ in manner and in degree, according to 
the individual character of each one of us and his former habits, but they are 
universal and no one is altogether free from them. There are other 
impressions less universal and of a later growth, impressions most suited to 
sensitive souls, such impressions as we receive from moral suffering, 
inward grief, the sufferings of the mind, depression, and sadness. There are 
men who can be touched by nothing but groans and tears; the suppressed 
sobs of a heart labouring under sorrow would never win a sigh; the sight of 
a downcast visage, a pale and gloomy countenance, eyes which can weep 
no longer, would never draw a tear from them. The sufferings of the mind 
are as nothing to them; they weigh them, their own mind feels nothing; 
expect nothing from such persons but inflexible severity, harshness, cruelty. 
They may be just and upright, but not merciful, generous, or pitiful. They 
may, I say, be just, if a man can indeed be just without being merciful. 

But do not be in a hurry to judge young people by this standard, more 
especially those who have been educated rightly, who have no idea of the 
moral sufferings they have never had to endure; for once again they can 
only pity the ills they know, and this apparent insensibility is soon 
transformed into pity when they begin to feel that there are in human life a 
thousand ills of which they know nothing. As for Emile, if in childhood he 


was distinguished by simplicity and good sense, in his youth he will show a 
warm and tender heart; for the reality of the feelings depends to a great 
extent on the accuracy of the ideas. 

But why call him hither? More than one reader will reproach me no 
doubt for departing from my first intention and forgetting the lasting 
happiness I promised my pupil. The sorrowful, the dying, such sights of 
pain and woe, what happiness, what delight is this for a young heart on the 
threshold of life? His gloomy tutor, who proposed to give him such a 
pleasant education, only introduces him to life that he may suffer. This is 
what they will say, but what care I? I promised to make him happy, not to 
make him seem happy. Am I to blame if, deceived as usual by the outward 
appearances, you take them for the reality? 

Let us take two young men at the close of their early education, and let 
them enter the world by opposite doors. The one mounts at once to 
Olympus, and moves in the smartest society; he is taken to court, he is 
presented in the houses of the great, of the rich, of the pretty women. I 
assume that he is everywhere made much of, and I do not regard too closely 
the effect of this reception on his reason; I assume it can stand it. Pleasures 
fly before him, every day provides him with fresh amusements; he flings 
himself into everything with an eagerness which carries you away. You find 
him busy, eager, and curious; his first wonder makes a great impression on 
you; you think him happy; but behold the state of his heart; you think he is 
rejoicing, I think he suffers. 

What does he see when first he opens his eyes? all sorts of so-called 
pleasures, hitherto unknown. Most of these pleasures are only for a moment 
within his reach, and seem to show themselves only to inspire regret for 
their loss. Does he wander through a palace; you see by his uneasy curiosity 
that he is asking why his father’s house is not like it. Every question shows 
you that he is comparing himself all the time with the owner of this grand 
place. And all the mortification arising from this comparison at once revolts 
and stimulates his vanity. If he meets a young man better dressed than 
himself, I find him secretly complaining of his parents’ meanness. If he is 
better dressed than another, he suffers because the latter is his superior in 
birth or in intellect, and all his gold lace is put to shame by a plain cloth 
coat. Does he shine unrivalled in some assembly, does he stand on tiptoe 
that they may see him better, who is there who does not secretly desire to 
humble the pride and vanity of the young fop? Everybody is in league 


against him, the disquieting glances of a solemn man, the biting phrases of 
some satirical person, do not fail to reach him, and if it were only one man 
who despised him, the scorn of that one would poison in a moment the 
applause of the rest. 

Let us grant him everything, let us not grudge him charm and worth; let 
him be well-made, witty, and attractive; the women will run after him; but 
by pursuing him before he is in love with them, they will inspire rage rather 
than love; he will have successes, but neither rapture nor passion to enjoy 
them. As his desires are always anticipated; they never have time to spring 
up among his pleasures, so he only feels the tedium of restraint. Even 
before he knows it he is disgusted and satiated with the sex formed to be the 
delight of his own; if he continues its pursuit it is only through vanity, and 
even should he really be devoted to women, he will not be the only brilliant, 
the only attractive young man, nor will he always find his mistresses 
prodigies of fidelity. 

I say nothing of the vexation, the deceit, the crimes, and the remorse of 
all kinds, inseparable from such a life. We know that experience of the 
world disgusts us with it; I am speaking only of the drawbacks belonging to 
youthful illusions. 

Hitherto the young man has lived in the bosom of his family and his 
friends, and has been the sole object of their care; what a change to enter all 
at once into a region where he counts for so little; to find himself plunged 
into another sphere, he who has been so long the centre of his own. What 
insults, what humiliation, must he endure, before he loses among strangers 
the ideas of his own importance which have been formed and nourished 
among his own people! As a child everything gave way to him, everybody 
flocked to him; as a young man he must give place to every one, or if he 
preserves ever so little of his former airs, what harsh lessons will bring him 
to himself! Accustomed to get everything he wants without any difficulty, 
his wants are many, and he feels continual privations. He is tempted by 
everything that flatters him; what others have, he must have too; he covets 
everything, he envies every one, he would always be master. He is devoured 
by vanity, his young heart is enflamed by unbridled passions, jealousy and 
hatred among the rest; all these violent passions burst out at once; their 
sting rankles in him in the busy world, they return with him at night, he 
comes back dissatisfied with himself, with others; he falls asleep among a 
thousand foolish schemes disturbed by a thousand fancies, and his pride 


shows him even in his dreams those fancied pleasures; he is tormented by a 
desire which will never be satisfied. So much for your pupil; let us turn to 
mine. 

If the first thing to make an impression on him is something sorrowful 
his first return to himself is a feeling of pleasure. When he sees how many 
ills he has escaped he thinks he is happier than he fancied. He shares the 
suffering of his fellow-creatures, but he shares it of his own free will and 
finds pleasure in it. He enjoys at once the pity he feels for their woes and 
the joy of being exempt from them; he feels in himself that state of vigour 
which projects us beyond ourselves, and bids us carry elsewhere the 
superfluous activity of our well-being. To pity another’s woes we must 
indeed know them, but we need not feel them. When we have suffered, 
when we are in fear of suffering, we pity those who suffer; but when we 
suffer ourselves, we pity none but ourselves. But if all of us, being subject 
ourselves to the ills of life, only bestow upon others the sensibility we do 
not actually require for ourselves, it follows that pity must be a very 
pleasant feeling, since it speaks on our behalf; and, on the other hand, a 
hard-hearted man is always unhappy, since the state of his heart leaves him 
no superfluous sensibility to bestow on the sufferings of others. 

We are too apt to judge of happiness by appearances; we suppose it is to 
be found in the most unlikely places, we seek for it where it cannot possibly 
be; mirth is a very doubtful indication of its presence. A merry man is often 
a wretch who is trying to deceive others and distract himself. The men who 
are jovial, friendly, and contented at their club are almost always gloomy 
grumblers at home, and their servants have to pay for the amusement they 
give among their friends. True contentment is neither merry nor noisy; we 
are jealous of so sweet a sentiment, when we enjoy it we think about it, we 
delight in it for fear it should escape us. A really happy man says little and 
laughs little; he hugs his happiness, so to speak, to his heart. Noisy games, 
violent delight, conceal the disappointment of satiety. But melancholy is the 
friend of pleasure; tears and pity attend our sweetest enjoyment, and great 
joys call for tears rather than laughter. 

If at first the number and variety of our amusements seem to contribute 
to our happiness, if at first the even tenor of a quiet life seems tedious, when 
we look at it more closely we discover that the pleasantest habit of mind 
consists in a moderate enjoyment which leaves little scope for desire and 
aversion. The unrest of passion causes curiosity and fickleness; the 


emptiness of noisy pleasures causes weariness. We never weary of our state 
when we know none more delightful. Savages suffer less than other men 
from curiosity and from tedium; everything is the same to them — 
themselves, not their possessions — and they are never weary. 

The man of the world almost always wears a mask. He is scarcely ever 
himself and is almost a stranger to himself; he is ill at ease when he is 
forced into his own company. Not what he is, but what he seems, is all he 
cares for. 

I cannot help picturing in the countenance of the young man I have just 
spoken of an indefinable but unpleasant impertinence, smoothness, and 
affectation, which is repulsive to a plain man, and in the countenance of my 
own pupil a simple and interesting expression which indicates the real 
contentment and the calm of his mind; an expression which inspires respect 
and confidence, and seems only to await the establishment of friendly 
relations to bestow his own confidence in return. It is thought that the 
expression is merely the development of certain features designed by 
nature. For my own part I think that over and above this development a 
man’s face is shaped, all unconsciously, by the frequent and habitual 
influence of certain affections of the heart. These affections are shown on 
the face, there is nothing more certain; and when they become habitual, they 
must surely leave lasting traces. This is why I think the expression shows 
the character, and that we can sometimes read one another without seeking 
mysterious explanations in powers we do not possess. 

A child has only two distinct feelings, joy and sorrow; he laughs or he 
cries; he knows no middle course, and he is constantly passing from one 
extreme to the other. On account of these perpetual changes there is no 
lasting impression on the face, and no expression; but when the child is 
older and more sensitive, his feelings are keener or more permanent, and 
these deeper impressions leave traces more difficult to erase; and the 
habitual state of the feelings has an effect on the features which in course of 
time becomes ineffaceable. Still it is not uncommon to meet with men 
whose expression varies with their age. I have met with several, and I have 
always found that those whom I could observe and follow had also changed 
their habitual temper. This one observation thoroughly confirmed would 
seem to me decisive, and it is not out of place in a treatise on education, 
where it is a matter of importance, that we should learn to judge the feelings 
of the heart by external signs. 


I do not know whether my young man will be any the less amiable for 
not having learnt to copy conventional manners and to feign sentiments 
which are not his own; that does not concern me at present, I only know he 
will be more affectionate; and I find it difficult to believe that he, who cares 
for nobody but himself, can so far disguise his true feelings as to please as 
readily as he who finds fresh happiness for himself in his affection for 
others. But with regard to this feeling of happiness, I think I have said 
enough already for the guidance of any sensible reader, and to show that I 
have not contradicted myself. 

I return to my system, and I say, when the critical age approaches, 
present to young people spectacles which restrain rather than excite them; 
put off their dawning imagination with objects which, far from inflaming 
their senses, put a check to their activity. Remove them from great cities, 
where the flaunting attire and the boldness of the women hasten and 
anticipate the teaching of nature, where everything presents to their view 
pleasures of which they should know nothing till they are of an age to 
choose for themselves. Bring them back to their early home, where rural 
simplicity allows the passions of their age to develop more slowly; or if 
their taste for the arts keeps them in town, guard them by means of this very 
taste from a dangerous idleness. Choose carefully their company, their 
occupations, and their pleasures; show them nothing but modest and 
pathetic pictures which are touching but not seductive, and nourish their 
sensibility without stimulating their senses. Remember also, that the danger 
of excess is not confined to any one place, and that immoderate passions 
always do irreparable damage. You need not make your pupil a sick-nurse 
or a Brother of Pity; you need not distress him by the perpetual sight of pain 
and suffering; you need not take him from one hospital to another, from the 
gallows to the prison. He must be softened, not hardened, by the sight of 
human misery. When we have seen a sight it ceases to impress us, use is 
second nature, what is always before our eyes no longer appeals to the 
imagination, and it is only through the imagination that we can feel the 
sorrows of others; this is why priests and doctors who are always beholding 
death and suffering become so hardened. Let your pupil therefore know 
something of the lot of man and the woes of his fellow-creatures, but let 
him not see them too often. A single thing, carefully selected and shown at 
the right time, will fill him with pity and set him thinking for a month. His 
opinion about anything depends not so much on what he sees, but on how it 


reacts on himself; and his lasting impression of any object depends less on 
the object itself than on the point of view from which he regards it. Thus by 
a sparing use of examples, lessons, and pictures, you may blunt the sting of 
sense and delay nature while following her own lead. 

As he acquires knowledge, choose what ideas he shall attach to it; as his 
passions awake, select scenes calculated to repress them. A veteran, as 
distinguished for his character as for his courage, once told me that in early 
youth his father, a sensible man but extremely pious, observed that through 
his growing sensibility he was attracted by women, and spared no pains to 
restrain him; but at last when, in spite of all his care, his son was about to 
escape from his control, he decided to take him to a hospital, and, without 
telling him what to expect, he introduced him into a room where a number 
of wretched creatures were expiating, under a terrible treatment, the vices 
which had brought them into this plight. This hideous and revolting 
spectacle sickened the young man. “Miserable libertine,” said his father 
vehemently, “begone; follow your vile tastes; you will soon be only too 
glad to be admitted to this ward, and a victim to the most shameful 
sufferings, you will compel your father to thank God when you are dead.” 

These few words, together with the striking spectacle he beheld, made an 
impression on the young man which could never be effaced. Compelled by 
his profession to pass his youth in garrison, he preferred to face all the jests 
of his comrades rather than to share their evil ways. “I have been a man,” he 
said to me, “I have had my weaknesses, but even to the present day the 
sight of a harlot inspires me with horror.” Say little to your pupil, but 
choose time, place, and people; then rely on concrete examples for your 
teaching, and be sure it will take effect. 

The way childhood is spent is no great matter; the evil which may find 
its way is not irremediable, and the good which may spring up might come 
later. But it is not so in those early years when a youth really begins to live. 
This time is never long enough for what there is to be done, and its 
importance demands unceasing attention; this is why I lay so much stress on 
the art of prolonging it. One of the best rules of good farming is to keep 
things back as much as possible. Let your progress also be slow and sure; 
prevent the youth from becoming a man all at once. While the body is 
growing the spirits destined to give vigour to the blood and strength to the 
muscles are in process of formation and elaboration. If you turn them into 
another channel, and permit that strength which should have gone to the 


perfecting of one person to go to the making of another, both remain in a 
state of weakness and the work of nature is unfinished. The workings of the 
mind, in their turn, are affected by this change, and the mind, as sickly as 
the body, functions languidly and feebly. Length and strength of limb are 
not the same thing as courage or genius, and I grant that strength of mind 
does not always accompany strength of body, when the means of 
connection between the two are otherwise faulty. But however well planned 
they may be, they will always work feebly if for motive power they depend 
upon an exhausted, impoverished supply of blood, deprived of the 
substance which gives strength and elasticity to all the springs of the 
machinery. There is generally more vigour of mind to be found among men 
whose early years have been preserved from precocious vice, than among 
those whose evil living has begun at the earliest opportunity; and this is no 
doubt the reason why nations whose morals are pure are generally superior 
in sense and courage to those whose morals are bad. The latter shine only 
through I know not what small and trifling qualities, which they call wit, 
sagacity, cunning; but those great and noble features of goodness and 
reason, by which a man is distinguished and honoured through good deeds, 
virtues, really useful efforts, are scarcely to be found except among the 
nations whose morals are pure. 

Teachers complain that the energy of this age makes their pupils unruly; 
I see that it is so, but are not they themselves to blame? When once they 
have let this energy flow through the channel of the senses, do they not 
know that they cannot change its course? Will the long and dreary sermons 
of the pedant efface from the mind of his scholar the thoughts of pleasure 
when once they have found an entrance; will they banish from his heart the 
desires by which it is tormented; will they chill the heat of a passion whose 
meaning the scholar realises? Will not the pupil be roused to anger by the 
obstacles opposed to the only kind of happiness of which he has any 
notion? And in the harsh law imposed upon him before he can understand 
it, what will he see but the caprice and hatred of a man who is trying to 
torment him? Is it strange that he rebels and hates you too? 

I know very well that if one is easy-going one may be tolerated, and one 
may keep up a show of authority. But I fail to see the use of an authority 
over the pupil which is only maintained by fomenting the vices it ought to 
repress; it is like attempting to soothe a fiery steed by making it leap over a 
precipice. 


Far from being a hindrance to education, this enthusiasm of adolescence 
is its crown and coping-stone; this it is that gives you a hold on the youth’s 
heart when he is no longer weaker than you. His first affections are the reins 
by which you control his movements; he was free, and now I behold him in 
your power. So long as he loved nothing, he was independent of everything 
but himself and his own necessities; as soon as he loves, he is dependent on 
his affections. Thus the first ties which unite him to his species are already 
formed. When you direct his increasing sensibility in this direction, do not 
expect that it will at once include all men, and that the word “mankind” will 
have any meaning for him. Not so; this sensibility will at first confine itself 
to those like himself, and these will not be strangers to him, but those he 
knows, those whom habit has made dear to him or necessary to him, those 
who are evidently thinking and feeling as he does, those whom he perceives 
to be exposed to the pains he has endured, those who enjoy the pleasures he 
has enjoyed; in a word, those who are so like himself that he is the more 
disposed to self-love. It is only after long training, after much consideration 
as to his own feelings and the feelings he observes in others, that he will be 
able to generalise his individual notions under the abstract idea of humanity, 
and add to his individual affections those which may identify him with the 
race. 

When he becomes capable of affection, he becomes aware of the 
affection of others, [Footnote: Affection may be unrequited; not so 
friendship. Friendship is a bargain, a contract like any other; though a 
bargain more sacred than the rest. The word “friend” has no other 
correlation. Any man who is not the friend of his friend is undoubtedly a 
rascal; for one can only obtain friendship by giving it, or pretending to give 
it.] and he is on the lookout for the signs of that affection. Do you not see 
how you will acquire a fresh hold on him? What bands have you bound 
about his heart while he was yet unaware of them! What will he feel, when 
he beholds himself and sees what you have done for him; when he can 
compare himself with other youths, and other tutors with you! I say, “When 
he sees it,” but beware lest you tell him of it; if you tell him he will not 
perceive it. If you claim his obedience in return for the care bestowed upon 
him, he will think you have over-reached him; he will see that while you 
profess to have cared for him without reward, you meant to saddle him with 
a debt and to bind him to a bargain which he never made. In vain you will 
add that what you demand is for his own good; you demand it, and you 


demand it in virtue of what you have done without his consent. When a man 
down on his luck accepts the shilling which the sergeant professes to give 
him, and finds he has enlisted without knowing what he was about, you 
protest against the injustice; is it not still more unjust to demand from your 
pupil the price of care which he has not even accepted! 

Ingratitude would be rarer if kindness were less often the investment of a 
usurer. We love those who have done us a kindness; what a natural feeling! 
Ingratitude is not to be found in the heart of man, but self-interest is there; 
those who are ungrateful for benefits received are fewer than those who do 
a kindness for their own ends. If you sell me your gifts, I will haggle over 
the price; but if you pretend to give, in order to sell later on at your own 
price, you are guilty of fraud; it is the free gift which is beyond price. The 
heart is a law to itself; 1f you try to bind it, you lose it; give it its liberty, and 
you make it your own. 

When the fisherman baits his line, the fish come round him without 
suspicion; but when they are caught on the hook concealed in the bait, they 
feel the line tighten and they try to escape. Is the fisherman a benefactor? Is 
the fish ungrateful? Do we find a man forgotten by his benefactor, 
unmindful of that benefactor? On the contrary, he delights to speak of him, 
he cannot think of him without emotion; if he gets a chance of showing 
him, by some unexpected service, that he remembers what he did for him, 
how delighted he is to satisfy his gratitude; what a pleasure it is to earn the 
gratitude of his benefactor. How delightful to say, “It is my turn now.” This 
is indeed the teaching of nature; a good deed never caused ingratitude. 

If therefore gratitude is a natural feeling, and you do not destroy its 
effects by your blunders, be sure your pupil, as he begins to understand the 
value of your care for him, will be grateful for it, provided you have not put 
a price upon it; and this will give you an authority over his heart which 
nothing can overthrow. But beware of losing this advantage before it is 
really yours, beware of insisting on your own importance. Boast of your 
services and they become intolerable; forget them and they will not be 
forgotten. Until the time comes to treat him as a man let there be no 
question of his duty to you, but his duty to himself. Let him have his 
freedom if you would make him docile; hide yourself so that he may seek 
you; raise his heart to the noble sentiment of gratitude by only speaking of 
his own interest. Until he was able to understand I would not have him told 
that what was done was for his good; he would only have understood such 


words to mean that you were dependent on him and he would merely have 
made you his servant. But now that he is beginning to feel what love is, he 
also knows what a tender affection may bind a man to what he loves; and in 
the zeal which keeps you busy on his account, he now sees not the bonds of 
a Slave, but the affection of a friend. Now there is nothing which carries so 
much weight with the human heart as the voice of friendship recognised as 
such, for we know that it never speaks but for our good. We may think our 
friend is mistaken, but we never believe he is deceiving us. We may reject 
his advice now and then, but we never scorn it. 

We have reached the moral order at last; we have just taken the second 
step towards manhood. If this were the place for it, I would try to show how 
the first impulses of the heart give rise to the first stirrings of conscience, 
and how from the feelings of love and hatred spring the first notions of 
good and evil. I would show that justice and kindness are no mere abstract 
terms, no mere moral conceptions framed by the understanding, but true 
affections of the heart enlightened by reason, the natural outcome of our 
primitive affections; that by reason alone, unaided by conscience, we cannot 
establish any natural law, and that all natural right is a vain dream if it does 
not rest upon some instinctive need of the human heart. [Footnote: The 
precept “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you” has no true 
foundation but that of conscience and feeling; for what valid reason is there 
why I, being myself, should do what I would do if I were some one else, 
especially when I am morally certain I never shall find myself in exactly the 
same case; and who will answer for it that if I faithfully follow out this 
maxim, I shall get others to follow it with regard to me? The wicked takes 
advantage both of the uprightness of the just and of his own injustice; he 
will gladly have everybody just but himself. This bargain, whatever you 
may say, is not greatly to the advantage of the just. But if the enthusiasm of 
an overflowing heart identifies me with my fellow-creature, if I feel, so to 
speak, that I will not let him suffer lest I should suffer too, I care for him 
because I care for myself, and the reason of the precept is found in nature 
herself, which inspires me with the desire for my own welfare wherever I 
may be. From this I conclude that it is false to say that the precepts of 
natural law are based on reason only; they have a firmer and more solid 
foundation. The love of others springing from self-love, is the source of 
human justice. The whole of morality is summed up in the gospel in this 
summary of the law.] But I do not think it is my business at present to 


prepare treatises on metaphysics and morals, nor courses of study of any 
kind whatsoever; it is enough if I indicate the order and development of our 
feelings and our knowledge in relation to our growth. Others will perhaps 
work out what I have here merely indicated. 

Hitherto my Emile has thought only of himself, so his first glance at his 
equals leads him to compare himself with them; and the first feeling excited 
by this comparison is the desire to be first. It is here that self-love is 
transformed into selfishness, and this is the starting point of all the passions 
which spring from selfishness. But to determine whether the passions by 
which his life will be governed shall be humane and gentle or harsh and 
cruel, whether they shall be the passions of benevolence and pity or those of 
envy and covetousness, we must know what he believes his place among 
men to be, and what sort of obstacles he expects to have to overcome in 
order to attain to the position he seeks. 

To guide him in this inquiry, after we have shown him men by means of 
the accidents common to the species, we must now show him them by 
means of their differences. This is the time for estimating inequality natural 
and civil, and for the scheme of the whole social order. 

Society must be studied in the individual and the individual in society; 
those who desire to treat politics and morals apart from one another will 
never understand either. By confining ourselves at first to the primitive 
relations, we see how men should be influenced by them and what passions 
should spring from them; we see that it is in proportion to the development 
of these passions that a man’s relations with others expand or contract. It is 
not so much strength of arm as moderation of spirit which makes men free 
and independent. The man whose wants are few is dependent on but few 
people, but those who constantly confound our vain desires with our bodily 
needs, those who have made these needs the basis of human society, are 
continually mistaking effects for causes, and they have only confused 
themselves by their own reasoning. 

Since it is impossible in the state of nature that the difference between 
man and man should be great enough to make one dependent on another, 
there is in fact in this state of nature an actual and indestructible equality. In 
the civil state there is a vain and chimerical equality of right; the means 
intended for its maintenance, themselves serve to destroy it; and the power 
of the community, added to the power of the strongest for the oppression of 
the weak, disturbs the sort of equilibrium which nature has established 


between them. [Footnote: The universal spirit of the laws of every country 
is always to take the part of the strong against the weak, and the part of him 
who has against him who has not; this defect is inevitable, and there is no 
exception to it.] From this first contradiction spring all the other 
contradictions between the real and the apparent, which are to be found in 
the civil order. The many will always be sacrificed to the few, the common 
weal to private interest; those specious words — justice and subordination 
— will always serve as the tools of violence and the weapons of injustice; 
hence it follows that the higher classes which claim to be useful to the rest 
are really only seeking their own welfare at the expense of others; from this 
we may judge how much consideration is due to them according to right 
and justice. It remains to be seen if the rank to which they have attained is 
more favourable to their own happiness to know what opinion each one of 
us should form with regard to his own lot. This is the study with which we 
are now concerned; but to do it thoroughly we must begin with a knowledge 
of the human heart. 

If it were only a question of showing young people man in his mask, 
there would be no need to point him out, and he would always be before 
their eyes; but since the mask is not the man, and since they must not be led 
away by its specious appearance, when you paint men for your scholar, 
paint them as they are, not that he may hate them, but that he may pity them 
and have no wish to be like them. In my opinion that is the most reasonable 
view a man can hold with regard to his fellow-men. 

With this object in view we must take the opposite way from that 
hitherto followed, and instruct the youth rather through the experience of 
others than through his own. If men deceive him he will hate them; but, if, 
while they treat him with respect, he sees them deceiving each other, he will 
pity them. “The spectacle of the world,” said Pythagoras, “is like the 
Olympic games; some are buying and selling and think only of their gains; 
others take an active part and strive for glory; others, and these not the 
worst, are content to be lookers-on.” 

I would have you so choose the company of a youth that he should think 
well of those among whom he lives, and I would have you so teach him to 
know the world that he should think ill of all that takes place in it. Let him 
know that man is by nature good, let him feel it, let him judge his neighbour 
by himself; but let him see how men are depraved and perverted by society; 
let him find the source of all their vices in their preconceived opinions; let 


him be disposed to respect the individual, but to despise the multitude; let 
him see that all men wear almost the same mask, but let him also know that 
some faces are fairer than the mask that conceals them. 

It must be admitted that this method has its drawbacks, and it is not easy 
to carry it out; for if he becomes too soon engrossed in watching other 
people, if you train him to mark too closely the actions of others, you will 
make him spiteful and satirical, quick and decided in his judgments of 
others; he will find a hateful pleasure in seeking bad motives, and will fail 
to see the good even in that which is really good. He will, at least, get used 
to the sight of vice, he will behold the wicked without horror, just as we get 
used to seeing the wretched without pity. Soon the perversity of mankind 
will be not so much a warning as an excuse; he will say, “Man is made so,” 
and he will have no wish to be different from the rest. 

But if you wish to teach him theoretically to make him acquainted, not 
only with the heart of man, but also with the application of the external 
causes which turn our inclinations into vices; when you thus transport him 
all at once from the objects of sense to the objects of reason, you employ a 
system of metaphysics which he is not in a position to understand; you fall 
back into the error, so carefully avoided hitherto, of giving him lessons 
which are like lessons, of substituting in his mind the experience and the 
authority of the master for his own experience and the development of his 
own reason. 

To remove these two obstacles at once, and to bring the human heart 
within his reach without risk of spoiling his own, I would show him men 
from afar, in other times or in other places, so that he may behold the scene 
but cannot take part in it. This is the time for history; with its help he will 
read the hearts of men without any lessons in philosophy; with its help he 
will view them as a mere spectator, dispassionate and without prejudice; he 
will view them as their judge, not as their accomplice or their accuser. 

To know men you must behold their actions. In society we hear them 
talk; they show their words and hide their deeds; but in history the veil is 
drawn aside, and they are judged by their deeds. Their sayings even help us 
to understand them; for comparing what they say and what they do, we see 
not only what they are but what they would appear; the more they disguise 
themselves the more thoroughly they stand revealed. 

Unluckily this study has its dangers, its drawbacks of several kinds. It is 
difficult to adopt a point of view which will enable one to judge one’s 


fellow-creatures fairly. It is one of the chief defects of history to paint men’s 
evil deeds rather than their good ones; it is revolutions and catastrophes that 
make history interesting; so long as a nation grows and prospers quietly in 
the tranquillity of a peaceful government, history says nothing; she only 
begins to speak of nations when, no longer able to be self-sufficing, they 
interfere with their neighbours’ business, or allow their neighbours to 
interfere with their own; history only makes them famous when they are on 
the downward path; all our histories begin where they ought to end. We 
have very accurate accounts of declining nations; what we lack is the 
history of those nations which are multiplying; they are so happy and so 
good that history has nothing to tell us of them; and we see indeed in our 
own times that the most successful governments are least talked of. We only 
hear what is bad; the good is scarcely mentioned. Only the wicked become 
famous, the good are forgotten or laughed to scorn, and thus history, like 
philosophy, is for ever slandering mankind. 

Moreover, it is inevitable that the facts described in history should not 
give an exact picture of what really happened; they are transformed in the 
brain of the historian, they are moulded by his interests and coloured by his 
prejudices. Who can place the reader precisely in a position to see the event 
as it really happened? Ignorance or partiality disguises everything. What a 
different impression may be given merely by expanding or contracting the 
circumstances of the case without altering a single historical incident. The 
same object may be seen from several points of view, and it will hardly 
seem the same thing, yet there has been no change except in the eye that 
beholds it. Do you indeed do honour to truth when what you tell me is a 
genuine fact, but you make it appear something quite different? A tree more 
or less, a rock to the right or to the left, a cloud of dust raised by the wind, 
how often have these decided the result of a battle without any one knowing 
it? Does that prevent history from telling you the cause of defeat or victory 
with as much assurance as if she had been on the spot? But what are the 
facts to me, while I am ignorant of their causes, and what lessons can I draw 
from an event, whose true cause is unknown to me? The historian indeed 
gives me a reason, but he invents it; and criticism itself, of which we hear 
so much, is only the art of guessing, the art of choosing from among several 
lies, the lie that is most like truth. 

Have you ever read Cleopatra or Cassandra or any books of the kind? 
The author selects some well-known event, he then adapts it to his purpose, 


adorns it with details of his own invention, with people who never existed, 
with imaginary portraits; thus he piles fiction on fiction to lend a charm to 
his story. I see little difference between such romances and your histories, 
unless it is that the novelist draws more on his own imagination, while the 
historian slavishly copies what another has imagined; I will also admit, if 
you please, that the novelist has some moral purpose good or bad, about 
which the historian scarcely concerns himself. 

You will tell me that accuracy in history is of less interest than a true 
picture of men and manners; provided the human heart is truly portrayed, it 
matters little that events should be accurately recorded; for after all you say, 
what does it matter to us what happened two thousand years ago? You are 
right if the portraits are indeed truly given according to nature; but if the 
model is to be found for the most part in the historian’s imagination, are you 
not falling into the very error you intended to avoid, and surrendering to the 
authority of the historian what you would not yield to the authority of the 
teacher? If my pupil is merely to see fancy pictures, I would rather draw 
them myself; they will, at least, be better suited to him. 

The worst historians for a youth are those who give their opinions. Facts! 
Facts! and let him decide for himself; this is how he will learn to know 
mankind. If he is always directed by the opinion of the author, he is only 
seeing through the eyes of another person, and when those ayes are no 
longer at his disposal he can see nothing. 

I leave modern history on one side, not only because it has no character 
and all our people are alike, but because our historians, wholly taken up 
with effect, think of nothing but highly coloured portraits, which often 
represent nothing. [Footnote: Take, for instance, Guicciardini, Streda, Solis, 
Machiavelli, and sometimes even De Thou himself. Vertot is almost the 
only one who knows how to describe without giving fancy portraits.] The 
old historians generally give fewer portraits and bring more intelligence and 
common-sense to their judgments; but even among them there is plenty of 
scope for choice, and you must not begin with the wisest but with the 
simplest. I would not put Polybius or Sallust into the hands of a youth; 
Tacitus is the author of the old, young men cannot understand him; you 
must learn to see in human actions the simplest features of the heart of man 
before you try to sound its depths. You must be able to read facts clearly 
before you begin to study maxims. Philosophy in the form of maxims is 


only fit for the experienced. Youth should never deal with the general, all its 
teaching should deal with individual instances. 

To my mind Thucydides is the true model of historians. He relates facts 
without giving his opinion; but he omits no circumstance adapted to make 
us judge for ourselves. He puts everything that he relates before his reader; 
far from interposing between the facts and the readers, he conceals himself; 
we seem not to read but to see. Unfortunately he speaks of nothing but war, 
and in his stories we only see the least instructive part of the world, that is 
to say the battles. The virtues and defects of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand and the Commentaries of Caesar are almost the same. The kindly 
Herodotus, without portraits, without maxims, yet flowing, simple, full of 
details calculated to delight and interest in the highest degree, would be 
perhaps the best historian if these very details did not often degenerate into 
childish folly, better adapted to spoil the taste of youth than to form it; we 
need discretion before we can read him. I say nothing of Livy, his turn will 
come; but he is a statesman, a rhetorician, he is everything which is 
unsuitable for a youth. 

History in general is lacking because it only takes note of striking and 
clearly marked facts which may be fixed by names, places, and dates; but 
the slow evolution of these facts, which cannot be definitely noted in this 
way, still remains unknown. We often find in some battle, lost or won, the 
ostensible cause of a revolution which was inevitable before this battle took 
place. War only makes manifest events already determined by moral causes, 
which few historians can perceive. 

The philosophic spirit has turned the thoughts of many of the historians 
of our times in this direction; but I doubt whether truth has profited by their 
labours. The rage for systems has got possession of all alike, no one seeks 
to see things as they are, but only as they agree with his system. 

Add to all these considerations the fact that history shows us actions 
rather than men, because she only seizes men at certain chosen times in full 
dress; she only portrays the statesman when he is prepared to be seen; she 
does not follow him to his home, to his study, among his family and his 
friends; she only shows him in state; it is his clothes rather than himself that 
she describes. 

I would prefer to begin the study of the human heart with reading the 
lives of individuals; for then the man hides himself in vain, the historian 
follows him everywhere; he never gives him a moment’s grace nor any 


corner where he can escape the piercing eye of the spectator; and when he 
thinks he is concealing himself, then it is that the writer shows him up most 
plainly. 

“Those who write lives,” says Montaigne, “in so far as they delight more 
in ideas than in events, more in that which comes from within than in that 
which comes from without, these are the writers I prefer; for this reason 
Plutarch is in every way the man for me.” 

It is true that the genius of men in groups or nations is very different 
from the character of the individual man, and that we have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the human heart if we do not also examine it in crowds; but it 
is none the less true that to judge of men we must study the individual man, 
and that he who had a perfect knowledge of the inclinations of each 
individual might foresee all their combined effects in the body of the nation. 

We must go back again to the ancients, for the reasons already stated, 
and also because all the details common and familiar, but true and 
characteristic, are banished by modern stylists, so that men are as much 
tricked out by our modern authors in their private life as in public. 
Propriety, no less strict in literature than in life, no longer permits us to say 
anything in public which we might not do in public; and as we may only 
show the man dressed up for his part, we never see a man in our books any 
more than we do on the stage. The lives of kings may be written a hundred 
times, but to no purpose; we shall never have another Suetonius. 

The excellence of Plutarch consists in these very details which we are no 
longer permitted to describe. With inimitable grace he paints the great man 
in little things; and he is so happy in the choice of his instances that a word, 
a smile, a gesture, will often suffice to indicate the nature of his hero. With 
a jest Hannibal cheers his frightened soldiers, and leads them laughing to 
the battle which will lay Italy at his feet; Agesilaus riding on a stick makes 
me love the conqueror of the great king; Caesar passing through a poor 
village and chatting with his friends unconsciously betrays the traitor who 
professed that he only wished to be Pompey’s equal. Alexander swallows a 
draught without a word — it is the finest moment in his life; Aristides 
writes his own name on the shell and so justifies his title; Philopoemen, his 
mantle laid aside, chops firewood in the kitchen of his host. This is the true 
art of portraiture. Our disposition does not show itself in our features, nor 
our character in our great deeds; it is trifles that show what we really are. 


What is done in public is either too commonplace or too artificial, and our 
modern authors are almost too grand to tell us anything else. 

M. de Turenne was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of the last 
century. They have had the courage to make his life interesting by the little 
details which make us know and love him; but how many details have they 
felt obliged to omit which might have made us know and love him better 
still? I will only quote one which I have on good authority, one which 
Plutarch would never have omitted, and one which Ramsai would never 
have inserted had he been acquainted with it. 

On a hot summer’s day Viscount Turenne in a little white vest and 
nightcap was standing at the window of his antechamber; one of his men 
came up and, misled by the dress, took him for one of the kitchen lads 
whom he knew. He crept up behind him and smacked him with no light 
hand. The man he struck turned round hastily. The valet saw it was his 
master and trembled at the sight of his face. He fell on his knees in 
desperation. “Sir, I thought it was George.” “Well, even if it was George,” 
exclaimed Turenne rubbing the injured part, “you need not have struck so 
hard.” You do not dare to say this, you miserable writers! Remain for ever 
without humanity and without feeling; steel your hard hearts in your vile 
propriety, make yourselves contemptible through your high-mightiness. But 
as for you, dear youth, when you read this anecdote, when you are touched 
by all the kindliness displayed even on the impulse of the moment, read also 
the littleness of this great man when it was a question of his name and birth. 
Remember it was this very Turenne who always professed to yield 
precedence to his nephew, so that all men might see that this child was the 
head of a royal house. Look on this picture and on that, love nature, despise 
popular prejudice, and know the man as he was. 

There are few people able to realise what an effect such reading, 
carefully directed, will have upon the unspoilt mind of a youth. Weighed 
down by books from our earliest childhood, accustomed to read without 
thinking, what we read strikes us even less, because we already bear in 
ourselves the passions and prejudices with which history and the lives of 
men are filled; all that they do strikes us as only natural, for we ourselves 
are unnatural and we judge others by ourselves. But imagine my Emile, 
who has been carefully guarded for eighteen years with the sole object of 
preserving a right judgment and a healthy heart, imagine him when the 
curtain goes up casting his eyes for the first time upon the world’s stage; or 


rather picture him behind the scenes watching the actors don their costumes, 
and counting the cords and pulleys which deceive with their feigned shows 
the eyes of the spectators. His first surprise will soon give place to feelings 
of shame and scorn of his fellow-man; he will be indignant at the sight of 
the whole human race deceiving itself and stooping to this childish folly; he 
will grieve to see his brothers tearing each other limb from limb for a mere 
dream, and transforming themselves into wild beasts because they could not 
be content to be men. 

Given the natural disposition of the pupil, there is no doubt that if the 
master exercises any sort of prudence or discretion in his choice of reading, 
however little he may put him in the way of reflecting on the subject-matter, 
this exercise will serve as a course in practical philosophy, a philosophy 
better understood and more thoroughly mastered than all the empty 
speculations with which the brains of lads are muddled in our schools. After 
following the romantic schemes of Pyrrhus, Cineas asks him what real good 
he would gain by the conquest of the world, which he can never enjoy 
without such great sufferings; this only arouses in us a passing interest as a 
smart saying; but Emile will think it a very wise thought, one which had 
already occurred to himself, and one which he will never forget, because 
there is no hostile prejudice in his mind to prevent it sinking in. When he 
reads more of the life of this madman, he will find that all his great plans 
resulted in his death at the hands of a woman, and instead of admiring this 
pinchbeck heroism, what will he see in the exploits of this great captain and 
the schemes of this great statesman but so many steps towards that unlucky 
tile which was to bring life and schemes alike to a shameful death? 

All conquerors have not been killed; all usurpers have not failed in their 
plans; to minds imbued with vulgar prejudices many of them will seem 
happy, but he who looks below the surface and reckons men’s happiness by 
the condition of their hearts will perceive their wretchedness even in the 
midst of their successes; he will see them panting after advancement and 
never attaining their prize, he will find them like those inexperienced 
travellers among the Alps, who think that every height they see is the last, 
who reach its summit only to find to their disappointment there are loftier 
peaks beyond. 

Augustus, when he had subdued his fellow-citizens and destroyed his 
rivals, reigned for forty years over the greatest empire that ever existed; but 
all this vast power could not hinder him from beating his head against the 


walls, and filling his palace with his groans as he cried to Varus to restore 
his slaughtered legions. If he had conquered all his foes what good would 
his empty triumphs have done him, when troubles of every kind beset his 
path, when his life was threatened by his dearest friends, and when he had 
to mourn the disgrace or death of all near and dear to him? The wretched 
man desired to rule the world and failed to rule his own household. What 
was the result of this neglect? He beheld his nephew, his adopted child, his 
son-in-law, perish in the flower of youth, his grandson reduced to eat the 
stuffing of his mattress to prolong his wretched existence for a few hours; 
his daughter and his granddaughter, after they had covered him with infamy, 
died, the one of hunger and want on a desert island, the other in prison by 
the hand of a common archer. He himself, the last survivor of his unhappy 
house, found himself compelled by his own wife to acknowledge a monster 
as his heir. Such was the fate of the master of the world, so famous for his 
glory and his good fortune. I cannot believe that any one of those who 
admire his glory and fortune would accept them at the same price. 

I have taken ambition as my example, but the play of every human 
passion offers similar lessons to any one who will study history to make 
himself wise and good at the expense of those who went before. The time is 
drawing near when the teaching of the life of Anthony will appeal more 
forcibly to the youth than the life of Augustus. Emile will scarcely know 
where he is among the many strange sights in his new studies; but he will 
know beforehand how to avoid the illusion of passions before they arise, 
and seeing how in all ages they have blinded men’s eyes, he will be 
forewarned of the way in which they may one day blind his own should he 
abandon himself to them. [Footnote: It is always prejudice which stirs up 
passion in our heart. He who only sees what really exists and only values 
what he knows, rarely becomes angry. The errors of our judgment produce 
the warmth of our desires.] These lessons, I know, are unsuited to him, 
perhaps at need they may prove scanty and ill-timed; but remember they are 
not the lessons I wished to draw from this study. To begin with, I had quite 
another end in view; and indeed, if this purpose is unfulfilled, the teacher 
will be to blame. 

Remember that, as soon as selfishness has developed, the self in its 
relations to others is always with us, and the youth never observes others 
without coming back to himself and comparing himself with them. From 
the way young men are taught to study history I see that they are 


transformed, so to speak, into the people they behold, that you strive to 
make a Cicero, a Trajan, or an Alexander of them, to discourage them when 
they are themselves again, to make every one regret that he is merely 
himself. There are certain advantages in this plan which I do not deny; but, 
so far as Emile is concerned, should it happen at any time when he is 
making these comparisons that he wishes to be any one but himself — were 
it Socrates or Cato — I have failed entirely; he who begins to regard 
himself as a stranger will soon forget himself altogether. 

It is not philosophers who know most about men; they only view them 
through the preconceived ideas of philosophy, and I know no one so 
prejudiced as philosophers. A savage would judge us more sanely. The 
philosopher is aware of his own vices, he is indignant at ours, and he says to 
himself, “We are all bad alike;” the savage beholds us unmoved and says, 
“You are mad.” He is right, for no one does evil for evil’s sake. My pupil is 
that savage, with this difference: Emile has thought more, he has compared 
ideas, seen our errors at close quarters, he is more on his guard against 
himself, and only judges of what he knows. 

It is our own passions that excite us against the passions of others; it is 
our self-interest which makes us hate the wicked; if they did us no harm we 
should pity rather than hate them. We should readily forgive their vices if 
we could perceive how their own heart punishes those vices. We are aware 
of the offence, but we do not see the punishment; the advantages are plain, 
the penalty is hidden. The man who thinks he is enjoying the fruits of his 
vices is no less tormented by them than if they had not been successful; the 
object is different, the anxiety is the same; in vain he displays his good 
fortune and hides his heart; in spite of himself his conduct betrays him; but 
to discern this, our own heart must be utterly unlike his. 

We are led astray by those passions which we share; we are disgusted by 
those that militate against our own interests; and with a want of logic due to 
these very passions, we blame in others what we fain would imitate. 
Aversion and self-deception are inevitable when we are forced to endure at 
another’s hands what we ourselves would do in his place. 

What then is required for the proper study of men? A great wish to know 
men, great impartiality of judgment, a heart sufficiently sensitive to 
understand every human passion, and calm enough to be free from passion. 
If there is any time in our life when this study is likely to be appreciated, it 
is this that I have chosen for Emile; before this time men would have been 


strangers to him; later on he would have been like them. Convention, the 
effects of which he already perceives, has not yet made him its slave, the 
passions, whose consequences he realises, have not yet stirred his heart. He 
is a man; he takes an interest in his brethren; he is a just man and he judges 
his peers. Now it is certain that if he judges them rightly he will not want to 
change places with any one of them, for the goal of all their anxious efforts 
is the result of prejudices which he does not share, and that goal seems to 
him a mere dream. For his own part, he has all he wants within his reach. 
How should he be dependent on any one when he is self-sufficing and free 
from prejudice? Strong arms, good health, [Footnote: I think I may fairly 
reckon health and strength among the advantages he has obtained by his 
education, or rather among the gifts of nature which his education has 
preserved for him.] moderation, few needs, together with the means to 
satisfy those needs, are his. He has been brought up in complete liberty and 
servitude is the greatest ill he understands. He pities these miserable kings, 
the slaves of all who obey them; he pities these false prophets fettered by 
their empty fame; he pities these rich fools, martyrs to their own pomp; he 
pities these ostentatious voluptuaries, who spend their life in deadly 
dullness that they may seem to enjoy its pleasures. He would pity the very 
foe who harmed him, for he would discern his wretchedness beneath his 
cloak of spite. He would say to himself, “This man has yielded to his desire 
to hurt me, and this need of his places him at my mercy.” 

One step more and our goal is attained. Selfishness is a dangerous tool 
though a useful one; it often wounds the hand that uses it, and it rarely does 
good unmixed with evil. When Emile considers his place among men, when 
he finds himself so fortunately situated, he will be tempted to give credit to 
his own reason for the work of yours, and to attribute to his own deserts 
what is really the result of his good fortune. He will say to himself, “I am 
wise and other men are fools.” He will pity and despise them and will 
congratulate himself all the more heartily; and as he knows he is happier 
than they, he will think his deserts are greater. This is the fault we have 
most to fear, for it is the most difficult to eradicate. If he remained in this 
state of mind, he would have profited little by all our care; and if I had to 
choose, I hardly know whether I would not rather choose the illusions of 
prejudice than those of pride. 

Great men are under no illusion with respect to their superiority; they see 
it and know it, but they are none the less modest. The more they have, the 


better they know what they lack. They are less vain of their superiority over 
us than ashamed by the consciousness of their weakness, and among the 
good things they really possess, they are too wise to pride themselves on a 
gift which is none of their getting. The good man may be proud of his virtue 
for it is his own, but what cause for pride has the man of intellect? What has 
Racine done that he is not Pradon, and Boileau that he is not Cotin? 

The circumstances with which we are concerned are quite different. Let 
us keep to the common level. I assumed that my pupil had neither 
surpassing genius nor a defective understanding. I chose him of an ordinary 
mind to show what education could do for man. Exceptions defy all rules. 
If, therefore, as a result of my care, Emile prefers his way of living, seeing, 
and feeling to that of others, he is right; but if he thinks because of this that 
he is nobler and better born than they, he is wrong; he is deceiving himself; 
he must be undeceived, or rather let us prevent the mistake, lest it be too 
late to correct it. 

Provided a man is not mad, he can be cured of any folly but vanity; there 
is no cure for this but experience, if indeed there is any cure for it at all; 
when it first appears we can at least prevent its further growth. But do not 
on this account waste your breath on empty arguments to prove to the youth 
that he is like other men and subject to the same weaknesses. Make him feel 
it or he will never know it. This is another instance of an exception to my 
own rules; I must voluntarily expose my pupil to every accident which may 
convince him that he is no wiser than we. The adventure with the conjurer 
will be repeated again and again in different ways; I shall let flatterers take 
advantage of him; if rash comrades draw him into some perilous adventure, 
I will let him run the risk; if he falls into the hands of sharpers at the card- 
table, I will abandon him to them as their dupe.[Footnote: Moreover our 
pupil will be little tempted by this snare; he has so many amusements about 
him, he has never been bored in his life, and he scarcely knows the use of 
money. As children have been led by these two motives, self-interest and 
vanity, rogues and courtesans use the same means to get hold of them later. 
When you see their greediness encouraged by prizes and rewards, when you 
find their public performances at ten years old applauded at school or 
college, you see too how at twenty they will be induced to leave their purse 
in a gambling hell and their health in a worse place. You may safely wager 
that the sharpest boy in the class will become the greatest gambler and 
debauchee. Now the means which have not been employed in childhood 


have not the same effect in youth. But we must bear in mind my constant 
plan and take the thing at its worst. First I try to prevent the vice; then I 
assume its existence in order to correct it.] I will let them flatter him, pluck 
him, and rob him; and when having sucked him dry they turn and mock 
him, I will even thank them to his face for the lessons they have been good 
enough to give him. The only snares from which I will guard him with my 
utmost care are the wiles of wanton women. The only precaution I shall 
take will be to share all the dangers I let him run, and all the insults I let him 
receive. I will bear everything in silence, without a murmur or reproach, 
without a word to him, and be sure that if this wise conduct is faithfully 
adhered to, what he sees me endure on his account will make more 
impression on his heart than what he himself suffers. 

I cannot refrain at this point from drawing attention to the sham dignity 
of tutors, who foolishly pretend to be wise, who discourage their pupils by 
always professing to treat them as children, and by emphasising the 
difference between themselves and their scholars in everything they do. Far 
from damping their youthful spirits in this fashion, spare no effort to 
stimulate their courage; that they may become your equals, treat them as 
such already, and if they cannot rise to your level, do not scruple to come 
down to theirs without being ashamed of it. Remember that your honour is 
no longer in your own keeping but in your pupil’s. Share his faults that you 
may correct them, bear his disgrace that you may wipe it out; follow the 
example of that brave Roman who, unable to rally his fleeing soldiers, 
placed himself at their head, exclaiming, “They do not flee, they follow 
their captain!” Did this dishonour him? Not so; by sacrificing his glory he 
increased it. The power of duty, the beauty of virtue, compel our respect in 
spite of all our foolish prejudices. If I received a blow in the course of my 
duties to Emile, far from avenging it I would boast of it; and I doubt 
whether there is in the whole world a man so vile as to respect me any the 
less on this account. 

I do not intend the pupil to suppose his master to be as ignorant, or as 
liable to be led astray, as he is himself. This idea is all very well for a child 
who can neither see nor compare things, who thinks everything is within his 
reach, and only bestows his confidence on those who know how to come 
down to his level. But a youth of Emile’s age and sense is no longer so 
foolish as to make this mistake, and it would not be desirable that he should. 
The confidence he ought to have in his tutor is of another kind; it should 


rest on the authority of reason, and on superior knowledge, advantages 
which the young man is capable of appreciating while he perceives how 
useful they are to himself. Long experience has convinced him that his tutor 
loves him, that he is a wise and good man who desires his happiness and 
knows how to procure it. He ought to know that it is to his own advantage 
to listen to his advice. But if the master lets himself be taken in like the 
disciple, he will lose his right to expect deference from him, and to give him 
instruction. Still less should the pupil suppose that his master is purposely 
letting him fall into snares or preparing pitfalls for his inexperience. How 
can we avoid these two difficulties? Choose the best and most natural 
means; be frank and straightforward like himself; warn him of the dangers 
to which he is exposed, point them out plainly and sensibly, without 
exaggeration, without temper, without pedantic display, and above all 
without giving your opinions in the form of orders, until they have become 
such, and until this imperious tone is absolutely necessary. Should he still 
be obstinate as he often will be, leave him free to follow his own choice, 
follow him, copy his example, and that cheerfully and frankly; if possible 
fling yourself into things, amuse yourself as much as he does. If the 
consequences become too serious, you are at hand to prevent them; and yet 
when this young man has beheld your foresight and your kindliness, will he 
not be at once struck by the one and touched by the other? All his faults are 
but so many hands with which he himself provides you to restrain him at 
need. Now under these circumstances the great art of the master consists in 
controlling events and directing his exhortations so that he may know 
beforehand when the youth will give in, and when he will refuse to do so, 
so that all around him he may encompass him with the lessons of 
experience, and yet never let him run too great a risk. 

Warn him of his faults before he commits them; do not blame him when 
once they are committed; you would only stir his self-love to mutiny. We 
learn nothing from a lesson we detest. I know nothing more foolish than the 
phrase, “I told you so.” The best way to make him remember what you told 
him is to seem to have forgotten it. Go further than this, and when you find 
him ashamed of having refused to believe you, gently smooth away the 
shame with kindly words. He will indeed hold you dear when he sees how 
you forget yourself on his account, and how you console him instead of 
reproaching him. But if you increase his annoyance by your reproaches he 


will hate you, and will make it a rule never to heed you, as if to show you 
that he does not agree with you as to the value of your opinion. 

The turn you give to your consolation may itself be a lesson to him, and 
all the more because he does not suspect it. When you tell him, for example, 
that many other people have made the same mistakes, this is not what he 
was expecting; you are administering correction under the guise of pity; for 
when one thinks oneself better than other people it is a very mortifying 
excuse to console oneself by their example; it means that we must realise 
that the most we can say is that they are no better than we. 

The time of faults is the time for fables. When we blame the guilty under 
the cover of a story we instruct without offending him; and he then 
understands that the story is not untrue by means of the truth he finds in its 
application to himself. The child who has never been deceived by flattery 
understands nothing of the fable I recently examined; but the rash youth 
who has just become the dupe of a flatterer perceives only too readily that 
the crow was a fool. Thus he acquires a maxim from the fact, and the 
experience he would soon have forgotten is engraved on his mind by means 
of the fable. There is no knowledge of morals which cannot be acquired 
through our own experience or that of others. When there is danger, instead 
of letting him try the experiment himself, we have recourse to history. 
When the risk is comparatively slight, it is just as well that the youth should 
be exposed to it; then by means of the apologue the special cases with 
which the young man is now acquainted are transformed into maxims. 

It is not, however, my intention that these maxims should be explained, 
nor even formulated. Nothing is so foolish and unwise as the moral at the 
end of most of the fables; as if the moral was not, or ought not to be so clear 
in the fable itself that the reader cannot fail to perceive it. Why then add the 
moral at the end, and go deprive him of the pleasure of discovering it for 
himself. The art of teaching consists in making the pupil wish to learn. But 
if the pupil is to wish to learn, his mind must not remain in such a passive 
state with regard to what you tell him that there is really nothing for him to 
do but listen to you. The master’s vanity must always give way to the 
scholars; he must be able to say, I understand, I see it, I am getting at it, I 
am learning something. One of the things which makes the Pantaloon in the 
Italian comedies so wearisome is the pains taken by him to explain to the 
audience the platitudes they understand only too well already. We must 
always be intelligible, but we need not say all there is to be said. If you talk 


much you will say little, for at last no one will listen to you. What is the 
sense of the four lines at the end of La Fontaine’s fable of the frog who 
puffed herself up. Is he afraid we should not understand it? Does this great 
painter need to write the names beneath the things he has painted? His 
morals, far from generalising, restrict the lesson to some extent to the 
examples given, and prevent our applying them to others. Before I put the 
fables of this inimitable author into the hands of a youth, I should like to cut 
out all the conclusions with which he strives to explain what he has just said 
so clearly and pleasantly. If your pupil does not understand the fable 
without the explanation, he will not understand it with it. 

Moreover, the fables would require to be arranged in a more didactic 
order, one more in agreement with the feelings and knowledge of the young 
adolescent. Can you imagine anything so foolish as to follow the mere 
numerical order of the book without regard to our requirements or our 
opportunities. First the grasshopper, then the crow, then the frog, then the 
two mules, etc. I am sick of these two mules; I remember seeing a child 
who was being educated for finance; they never let him alone, but were 
always insisting on the profession he was to follow; they made him read 
this fable, learn it, say it, repeat it again and again without finding in it the 
slightest argument against his future calling. Not only have I never found 
children make any real use of the fables they learn, but I have never found 
anybody who took the trouble to see that they made such a use of them. The 
study claims to be instruction in morals; but the real aim of mother and 
child is nothing but to set a whole party watching the child while he recites 
his fables; when he is too old to recite them and old enough to make use of 
them, they are altogether forgotten. Only men, I repeat, can learn from 
fables, and Emile is now old enough to begin. 

I do not mean to tell you everything, so I only indicate the paths which 
diverge from the right way, so that you may know how to avoid them. If 
you follow the road I have marked out for you, I think your pupil will buy 
his knowledge of mankind and his knowledge of himself in the cheapest 
market; you will enable him to behold the tricks of fortune without envying 
the lot of her favourites, and to be content with himself without thinking 
himself better than others. You have begun by making him an actor that he 
may learn to be one of the audience; you must continue your task, for from 
the theatre things are what they seem, from the stage they seem what they 
are. For the general effect we must get a distant view, for the details we 


must observe more closely. But how can a young man take part in the 
business of life? What right has he to be initiated into its dark secrets? His 
interests are confined within the limits of his own pleasures, he has no 
power over others, it is much the same as if he had no power at all. Man is 
the cheapest commodity on the market, and among all our important rights 
of property, the rights of the individual are always considered last of all. 

When I see the studies of young men at the period of their greatest 
activity confined to purely speculative matters, while later on they are 
suddenly plunged, without any sort of experience, into the world of men 
and affairs, it strikes me as contrary alike to reason and to nature, and I 
cease to be surprised that so few men know what to do. How strange a 
choice to teach us so many useless things, while the art of doing is never 
touched upon! They profess to fit us for society, and we are taught as if each 
of us were to live a life of contemplation in a solitary cell, or to discuss 
theories with persons whom they did not concern. You think you are 
teaching your scholars how to live, and you teach them certain bodily 
contortions and certain forms of words without meaning. I, too, have taught 
Emile how to live; for I have taught him to enjoy his own society and, more 
than that, to earn his own bread. But this is not enough. To live in the world 
he must know how to get on with other people, he must know what forces 
move them, he must calculate the action and re-action of self-interest in 
civil society, he must estimate the results so accurately that he will rarely 
fail in his undertakings, or he will at least have tried in the best possible 
way. The law does not allow young people to manage their own affairs nor 
to dispose of their own property; but what would be the use of these 
precautions if they never gained any experience until they were of age. 
They would have gained nothing by the delay, and would have no more 
experience at five-and-twenty than at fifteen. No doubt we must take 
precautions, so that a youth, blinded by ignorance or misled by passion, 
may not hurt himself; but at any age there are opportunities when deeds of 
kindness and of care for the weak may be performed under the direction of 
a wise man, on behalf of the unfortunate who need help. 

Mothers and nurses grow fond of children because of the care they lavish 
on them; the practice of social virtues touches the very heart with the love 
of humanity; by doing good we become good; and I know no surer way to 
this end. Keep your pupil busy with the good deeds that are within his 
power, let the cause of the poor be his own, let him help them not merely 


with his money, but with his service; let him work for them, protect them, 
let his person and his time be at their disposal; let him be their agent; he will 
never all his life long have a more honourable office. How many of the 
oppressed, who have never got a hearing, will obtain justice when he 
demands it for them with that courage and firmness which the practice of 
virtue inspires; when he makes his way into the presence of the rich and 
great, when he goes, if need be, to the footstool of the king himself, to plead 
the cause of the wretched, the cause of those who find all doors closed to 
them by their poverty, those who are so afraid of being punished for their 
misfortunes that they do not dare to complain? 

But shall we make of Emile a knight-errant, a redresser of wrongs, a 
paladin? Shall he thrust himself into public life, play the sage and the 
defender of the laws before the great, before the magistrates, before the 
king? Shall he lay petitions before the judges and plead in the law courts? 
That I cannot say. The nature of things is not changed by terms of mockery 
and scorn. He will do all that he knows to be useful and good. He will do 
nothing more, and he knows that nothing is useful and good for him which 
is unbefitting his age. He knows that his first duty is to himself; that young 
men should distrust themselves; that they should act circumspectly; that 
they should show respect to those older than themselves, reticence and 
discretion in talking without cause, modesty in things indifferent, but 
courage in well doing, and boldness to speak the truth. Such were those 
illustrious Romans who, having been admitted into public life, spent their 
days in bringing criminals to justice and in protecting the innocent, without 
any motives beyond those of learning, and of the furtherance of justice and 
of the protection of right conduct. 

Emile is not fond of noise or quarrelling, not only among men, but 
among animals. [Footnote: “But what will he do if any one seeks a quarrel 
with him?” My answer is that no one will ever quarrel with him, he will 
never lend himself to such a thing. But, indeed, you continue, who can be 
safe from a blow, or an insult from a bully, a drunkard, a bravo, who for the 
joy of killing his man begins by dishonouring him? That is another matter. 
The life and honour of the citizens should not be at the mercy of a bully, a 
drunkard, or a bravo, and one can no more insure oneself against such an 
accident than against a falling tile. A blow given, or a lie in the teeth, if he 
submit to them, have social consequences which no wisdom can prevent 
and no tribunal can avenge. The weakness of the laws, therefore, so far 


restores a man’s independence; he is the sole magistrate and judge between 
the offender and himself, the sole interpreter and administrator of natural 
law. Justice is his due, and he alone can obtain it, and in such a case there is 
no government on earth so foolish as to punish him for so doing. I do not 
say he must fight; that is absurd; I say justice is his due, and he alone can 
dispense it. If I were king, I promise you that in my kingdom no one would 
ever strike a man or call him a liar, and yet I would do without all those 
useless laws against duels; the means are simple and require no law courts. 
However that may be, Emile knows what is due to himself in such a case, 
and the example due from him to the safety of men of honour. The strongest 
of men cannot prevent insult, but he can take good care that his adversary 
has no opportunity to boast of that insult.] He will never set two dogs to 
fight, he will never set a dog to chase a cat. This peaceful spirit is one of the 
results of his education, which has never stimulated self-love or a high 
opinion of himself, and so has not encouraged him to seek his pleasure in 
domination and in the sufferings of others. The sight of suffering makes him 
suffer too; this is a natural feeling. It is one of the after effects of vanity that 
hardens a young man and makes him take a delight in seeing the torments 
of a living and feeling creature; it makes him consider himself beyond the 
reach of similar sufferings through his superior wisdom or virtue. He who is 
beyond the reach of vanity cannot fall into the vice which results from 
vanity. So Emile loves peace. He is delighted at the sight of happiness, and 
if he can help to bring it about, this is an additional reason for sharing it. I 
do not assume that when he sees the unhappy he will merely feel for them 
that barren and cruel pity which is content to pity the ills it can heal. His 
kindness is active and teaches him much he would have learnt far more 
slowly, or he would never have learnt at all, if his heart had been harder. If 
he finds his comrades at strife, he tries to reconcile them; if he sees the 
afflicted, he inquires as to the cause of their sufferings; if he meets two men 
who hate each other, he wants to know the reason of their enmity; if he 
finds one who is down-trodden groaning under the oppression of the rich 
and powerful, he tries to discover by what means he can counteract this 
Oppression, and in the interest he takes with regard to all these unhappy 
persons, the means of removing their sufferings are never out of his sight. 
What use shall we make of this disposition so that it may re-act in a way 
suited to his age? Let us direct his efforts and his knowledge, and use his 
zeal to increase them. 


I am never weary of repeating: let all the lessons of young people take 
the form of doing rather than talking; let them learn nothing from books 
which they can learn from experience. How absurd to attempt to give them 
practice in speaking when they have nothing to say, to expect to make them 
feel, at their school desks, the vigour of the language of passion and all the 
force of the arts of persuasion when they have nothing and nobody to 
persuade! All the rules of rhetoric are mere waste of words to those who do 
not know how to use them for their own purposes. How does it concern a 
schoolboy to know how Hannibal encouraged his soldiers to cross the Alps? 
If instead of these grand speeches you showed him how to induce his 
prefect to give him a holiday, you may be sure he would pay more attention 
to your rules. 

If I wanted to teach rhetoric to a youth whose passions were as yet 
undeveloped, I would draw his attention continually to things that would 
stir his passions, and I would discuss with him how he should talk to people 
so as to get them to regard his wishes favourably. But Emile is not in a 
condition so favourable to the art of oratory. Concerned mainly with his 
physical well-being, he has less need of others than they of him; and having 
nothing to ask of others on his own account, what he wants to persuade 
them to do does not affect him sufficiently to awake any very strong 
feeling. From this it follows that his language will be on the whole simple 
and literal. He usually speaks to the point and only to make himself 
understood. He is not sententious, for he has not learnt to generalise; he 
does not speak in figures, for he is rarely impassioned. 

Yet this is not because he is altogether cold and phlegmatic, neither his 
age, his character, nor his tastes permit of this. In the fire of adolescence the 
life-giving spirits, retained in the blood and distilled again and again, 
inspire his young heart with a warmth which glows in his eye, a warmth 
which is felt in his words and perceived in his actions. The lofty feeling 
with which he is inspired gives him strength and nobility; imbued with 
tender love for mankind his words betray the thoughts of his heart; I know 
not how it is, but there is more charm in his open-hearted generosity than in 
the artificial eloquence of others; or rather this eloquence of his is the only 
true eloquence, for he has only to show what he feels to make others share 
his feelings. 

The more I think of it the more convinced I am that by thus translating 
our kindly impulses into action, by drawing from our good or ill success 


conclusions as to their cause, we shall find that there is little useful 
knowledge that cannot be imparted to a youth; and that together with such 
true learning as may be got at college he will learn a science of more 
importance than all the rest together, the application of what he has learned 
to the purposes of life. Taking such an interest in his fellow-creatures, it is 
impossible that he should fail to learn very quickly how to note and weigh 
their actions, their tastes, their pleasures, and to estimate generally at their 
true value what may increase or diminish the happiness of men; he should 
do this better than those who care for nobody and never do anything for any 
one. The feelings of those who are always occupied with their own 
concerns are too keenly affected for them to judge wisely of things. They 
consider everything as it affects themselves, they form their ideas of good 
and ill solely on their own experience, their minds are filled with all sorts of 
absurd prejudices, and anything which affects their own advantage ever so 
little, seems an upheaval of the universe. 

Extend self-love to others and it is transformed into virtue, a virtue 
which has its root in the heart of every one of us. The less the object of our 
care is directly dependent on ourselves, the less we have to fear from the 
illusion of self-interest; the more general this interest becomes, the juster it 
is; and the love of the human race is nothing but the love of justice within 
us. If therefore we desire Emile to be a lover of truth, if we desire that he 
should indeed perceive it, let us keep him far from self-interest in all his 
business. The more care he bestows upon the happiness of others the wiser 
and better he is, and the fewer mistakes he will make between good and 
evil; but never allow him any blind preference founded merely on personal 
predilection or unfair prejudice. Why should he harm one person to serve 
another? What does it matter to him who has the greater share of happiness, 
providing he promotes the happiness of all? Apart from self-interest this 
care for the general well-being is the first concern of the wise man, for each 
of us forms part of the human race and not part of any individual member of 
that race. 

To prevent pity degenerating into weakness we must generalise it and 
extend it to mankind. Then we only yield to it when it is in accordance with 
justice, since justice is of all the virtues that which contributes most to the 
common good. Reason and self-love compel us to love mankind even more 
than our neighbour, and to pity the wicked is to be very cruel to other men. 


Moreover, you must bear in mind that all these means employed to 
project my pupil beyond himself have also a distinct relation to himself; 
since they not only cause him inward delight, but I am also endeavouring to 
instruct him, while I am making him kindly disposed towards others. 

First I showed the means employed, now I will show the result. What 
wide prospects do I perceive unfolding themselves before his mind! What 
noble feelings stifle the lesser passions in his heart! What clearness of 
judgment, what accuracy in reasoning, do I see developing from the 
inclinations we have cultivated, from the experience which concentrates the 
desires of a great heart within the narrow bounds of possibility, so that a 
man superior to others can come down to their level if he cannot raise them 
to his own! True principles of justice, true types of beauty, all moral 
relations between man and man, all ideas of order, these are engraved on his 
understanding; he sees the right place for everything and the causes which 
drive it from that place; he sees what may do good, and what hinders it. 
Without having felt the passions of mankind, he knows the illusions they 
produce and their mode of action. 

I proceed along the path which the force of circumstances compels me to 
tread, but I do not insist that my readers shall follow me. Long ago they 
have made up their minds that I am wandering in the land of chimeras, 
while for my part I think they are dwelling in the country of prejudice. 
When I wander so far from popular beliefs I do not cease to bear them in 
mind; I examine them, I consider them, not that I may follow them or shun 
them, but that I may weigh them in the balance of reason. Whenever reason 
compels me to abandon these popular beliefs, I know by experience that my 
readers will not follow my example; I know that they will persist in refusing 
to go beyond what they can see, and that they will take the youth I am 
describing for the creation of my fanciful imagination, merely because he is 
unlike the youths with whom they compare him; they forget that he must 
needs be different, because he has been brought up in a totally different 
fashion; he has been influenced by wholly different feelings, instructed in a 
wholly different manner, so that it would be far stranger if he were like your 
pupils than if he were what I have supposed. He is a man of nature’s 
making, not man’s. No wonder men find him strange. 

When I began this work I took for granted nothing but what could be 
observed as readily by others as by myself; for our starting-point, the birth 
of man, is the same for all; but the further we go, while I am seeking to 


cultivate nature and you are seeking to deprave it, the further apart we find 
ourselves. At six years old my pupil was not so very unlike yours, whom 
you had not yet had time to disfigure; now there is nothing in common 
between them; and when they reach the age of manhood, which is now 
approaching, they will show themselves utterly different from each other, 
unless all my pains have been thrown away. There may not be so very great 
a difference in the amount of knowledge they possess, but there is all the 
difference in the world in the kind of knowledge. You are amazed to find 
that the one has noble sentiments of which the others have not the smallest 
germ, but remember that the latter are already philosophers and theologians 
while Emile does not even know what is meant by a philosopher and has 
scarcely heard the name of God. 

But if you come and tell me, “There are no such young men, young 
people are not made that way; they have this passion or that, they do this or 
that,” it is as if you denied that a pear tree could ever be a tall tree because 
the pear trees in our gardens are all dwarfs. 

I beg these critics who are so ready with their blame to consider that I am 
as well acquainted as they are with everything they say, that I have probably 
given more thought to it, and that, as I have no private end to serve in 
getting them to agree with me, I have a right to demand that they should at 
least take time to find out where I am mistaken. Let them thoroughly 
examine the nature of man, let them follow the earliest growth of the heart 
in any given circumstances, so as to see what a difference education may 
make in the individual; then let them compare my method of education with 
the results I ascribe to it; and let them tell me where my reasoning is 
unsound, and I shall have no answer to give them. 

It is this that makes me speak so strongly, and as I think with good 
excuse: I have not pledged myself to any system, I depend as little as 
possible on arguments, and I trust to what I myself have observed. I do not 
base my ideas on what I have imagined, but on what I have seen. It is true 
that I have not confined my observations within the walls of any one town, 
nor to a single class of people; but having compared men of every class and 
every nation which I have been able to observe in the course of a life spent 
in this pursuit, I have discarded as artificial what belonged to one nation and 
not to another, to one rank and not to another; and I have regarded as proper 
to mankind what was common to all, at any age, in any station, and in any 
nation whatsoever. 


Now if in accordance with this method you follow from infancy the 
course of a youth who has not been shaped to any special mould, one who 
depends as little as possible on authority and the opinions of others, which 
will he most resemble, my pupil or yours? It seems to me that this is the 
question you must answer if you would know if I am mistaken. 

It is not easy for a man to begin to think; but when once he has begun he 
will never leave off. Once a thinker, always a thinker, and the understanding 
once practised in reflection will never rest. You may therefore think that I 
do too much or too little; that the human mind is not by nature so quick to 
unfold; and that after having given it opportunities it has not got, I keep it 
too long confined within a circle of ideas which it ought to have outgrown. 

But remember, in the first place, that when I want to train a natural man, 
I do not want to make him a savage and to send him back to the woods, but 
that living in the whirl of social life it is enough that he should not let 
himself be carried away by the passions and prejudices of men; let him see 
with his eyes and feel with his heart, let him own no sway but that of 
reason. Under these conditions it is plain that many things will strike him; 
the oft-recurring feelings which affect him, the different ways of satisfying 
his real needs, must give him many ideas he would not otherwise have 
acquired or would only have acquired much later. The natural progress of 
the mind is quickened but not reversed. The same man who would remain 
stupid in the forests should become wise and reasonable in towns, if he 
were merely a spectator in them. Nothing is better fitted to make one wise 
than the sight of follies we do not share, and even if we share them, we still 
learn, provided we are not the dupe of our follies and provided we do not 
bring to them the same mistakes as the others. 

Consider also that while our faculties are confined to the things of sense, 
we offer scarcely any hold to the abstractions of philosophy or to purely 
intellectual ideas. To attain to these we require either to free ourselves from 
the body to which we are so strongly bound, or to proceed step by step in a 
slow and gradual course, or else to leap across the intervening space with a 
gigantic bound of which no child is capable, one for which grown men even 
require many steps hewn on purpose for them; but I find it very difficult to 
see how you propose to construct such steps. 

The Incomprehensible embraces all, he gives its motion to the earth, and 
shapes the system of all creatures, but our eyes cannot see him nor can our 
hands search him out, he evades the efforts of our senses; we behold the 


work, but the workman is hidden from our eyes. It is no small matter to 
know that he exists, and when we have got so far, and when we ask. What is 
he? Where is he? our mind is overwhelmed, we lose ourselves, we know 
not what to think. 

Locke would have us begin with the study of spirits and go on to that of 
bodies. This is the method of superstition, prejudice, and error; it is not the 
method of nature, nor even that of well-ordered reason; it is to learn to see 
by shutting our eyes. We must have studied bodies long enough before we 
can form any true idea of spirits, or even suspect that there are such beings. 
The contrary practice merely puts materialism on a firmer footing. 

Since our senses are the first instruments to our learning, corporeal and 
sensible bodies are the only bodies we directly apprehend. The word 
“spirit” has no meaning for any one who has not philosophised. To the 
unlearned and to the child a spirit is merely a body. Do they not fancy that 
spirits groan, speak, fight, and make noises? Now you must own that spirits 
with arms and voices are very like bodies. This is why every nation on the 
face of the earth, not even excepting the Jews, have made to themselves 
idols. We, ourselves, with our words, Spirit, Trinity, Persons, are for the 
most part quite anthropomorphic. I admit that we are taught that God is 
everywhere; but we also believe that there is air everywhere, at least in our 
atmosphere; and the word Spirit meant originally nothing more than breath 
and wind. Once you teach people to say what they do not understand, it is 
easy enough to get them to say anything you like. 

The perception of our action upon other bodies must have first induced 
us to suppose that their action upon us was effected in like manner. Thus 
man began by thinking that all things whose action affected him were alive. 
He did not recognise the limits of their powers, and he therefore supposed 
that they were boundless; as soon as he had supplied them with bodies they 
became his gods. In the earliest times men went in terror of everything and 
everything in nature seemed alive. The idea of matter was developed as 
slowly as that of spirit, for the former is itself an abstraction. 

Thus the universe was peopled with gods like themselves. The stars, the 
winds and the mountains, rivers, trees, and towns, their very dwellings, each 
had its soul, its god, its life. The teraphim of Laban, the manitos of savages, 
the fetishes of the negroes, every work of nature and of man, were the first 
gods of mortals; polytheism was their first religion and idolatry their 
earliest form of worship. The idea of one God was beyond their grasp, till 


little by little they formed general ideas, and they rose to the idea of a first 
cause and gave meaning to the word “substance,” which is at bottom the 
greatest of abstractions. So every child who believes in God is of necessity 
an idolater or at least he regards the Deity as a man, and when once the 
imagination has perceived God, it is very seldom that the understanding 
conceives him. Locke’s order leads us into this same mistake. 

Having arrived, I know not how, at the idea of substance, it is clear that 
to allow of a single substance it must be assumed that this substance is 
endowed with incompatible and mutually exclusive properties, such as 
thought and size, one of which is by its nature divisible and the other 
wholly incapable of division. Moreover it is assumed that thought or, 1f you 
prefer it, feeling is a primitive quality inseparable from the substance to 
which it belongs, that its relation to the substance is like the relation 
between substance and size. Hence it is inferred that beings who lose one of 
these attributes lose the substance to which it belongs, and that death is, 
therefore, but a separation of substances, and that those beings in whom the 
two attributes are found are composed of the two substances to which those 
two qualities belong. 

But consider what a gulf there still is between the idea of two substances 
and that of the divine nature, between the incomprehensible idea of the 
influence of our soul upon our body and the idea of the influence of God 
upon every living creature. The ideas of creation, destruction, ubiquity, 
eternity, almighty power, those of the divine attributes — these are all ideas 
so confused and obscure that few men succeed in grasping them; yet there 
is nothing obscure about them to the common people, because they do not 
understand them in the least; how then should they present themselves in 
full force, that is to say in all their obscurity, to the young mind which is 
still occupied with the first working of the senses, and fails to realise 
anything but what it handles? In vain do the abysses of the Infinite open 
around us, a child does not know the meaning of fear; his weak eyes cannot 
gauge their depths. To children everything is infinite, they cannot assign 
limits to anything; not that their measure is so large, but because their 
understanding is so small. I have even noticed that they place the infinite 
rather below than above the dimensions known to them. They judge a 
distance to be immense rather by their feet than by their eyes; infinity is 
bounded for them, not so much by what they can see, but how far they can 
go. If you talk to them of the power of God, they will think he is nearly as 


strong as their father. As their own knowledge is in everything the standard 
by which they judge of what is possible, they always picture what is 
described to them as rather smaller than what they know. Such are the 
natural reasonings of an ignorant and feeble mind. Ajax was afraid to 
measure his strength against Achilles, yet he challenged Jupiter to combat, 
for he knew Achilles and did not know Jupiter. A Swiss peasant thought 
himself the richest man alive; when they tried to explain to him what a king 
was, he asked with pride, “Has the king got a hundred cows on the high 
pastures?” 

I am aware that many of my readers will be surprised to find me tracing 
the course of my scholar through his early years without speaking to him of 
religion. At fifteen he will not even know that he has a soul, at eighteen 
even he may not be ready to learn about it. For if he learns about it too 
soon, there is the risk of his never really knowing anything about it. 

If I had to depict the most heart-breaking stupidity, I would paint a 
pedant teaching children the catechism; if I wanted to drive a child crazy I 
would set him to explain what he learned in his catechism. You will reply 
that as most of the Christian doctrines are mysteries, you must wait, not 
merely till the child is a man, but till the man is dead, before the human 
mind will understand those doctrines. To that I reply, that there are 
mysteries which the heart of man can neither conceive nor believe, and I see 
no use in teaching them to children, unless you want to make liars of them. 
Moreover, I assert that to admit that there are mysteries, you must at least 
realise that they are incomprehensible, and children are not even capable of 
this conception! At an age when everything is mysterious, there are no 
mysteries properly so-called. 

“We must believe in God if we would be saved.” This doctrine wrongly 
understood is the root of bloodthirsty intolerance and the cause of all the 
futile teaching which strikes a deadly blow at human reason by training it to 
cheat itself with mere words. No doubt there is not a moment to be lost if 
we would deserve eternal salvation; but if the repetition of certain words 
suffices to obtain it, I do not see why we should not people heaven with 
starlings and magpies as well as with children. 

The obligation of faith assumes the possibility of belief. The philosopher 
who does not believe is wrong, for he misuses the reason he has cultivated, 
and he is able to understand the truths he rejects. But the child who 
professes the Christian faith — what does he believe? Just what he 


understands; and he understands so little of what he 1s made to repeat that if 
you tell him to say just the opposite he will be quite ready to do it. The faith 
of children and the faith of many men is a matter of geography. Will they be 
rewarded for having been born in Rome rather than in Mecca? One is told 
that Mahomet is the prophet of God and he says, “Mahomet is the prophet 
of God.” The other is told that Mahomet is a rogue and he says, “Mahomet 
is a rogue.” Either of them would have said just the opposite had he stood in 
the other’s shoes. When they are so much alike to begin with, can the one 
be consigned to Paradise and the other to Hell? When a child says he 
believes in God, it is not God he believes in, but Peter or James who told 
him that there is something called God, and he believes it after the fashion 
of Euripides — 

“O Jupiter, of whom I know nothing but thy name.” 

[Footnote: Plutarch. It is thus that the tragedy of Menalippus originally 
began, but the clamour of the Athenians compelled Euripides to change 
these opening lines. ] 

We hold that no child who dies before the age of reason will be deprived 
of everlasting happiness; the Catholics believe the same of all children who 
have been baptised, even though they have never heard of God. There are, 
therefore, circumstances in which one can be saved without belief in God, 
and these circumstances occur in the case of children or madmen when the 
human mind is incapable of the operations necessary to perceive the 
Godhead. The only difference I see between you and me is that you profess 
that children of seven years old are able to do this and I do not think them 
ready for it at fifteen. Whether I am right or wrong depends, not on an 
article of the creed, but on a simple observation in natural history. 

From the same principle it is plain that any man having reached old age 
without faith in God will not, therefore, be deprived of God’s presence in 
another life if his blindness was not wilful; and I maintain that it is not 
always wilful. You admit that it is so in the case of lunatics deprived by 
disease of their spiritual faculties, but not of their manhood, and therefore 
still entitled to the goodness of their Creator. Why then should we not admit 
it in the case of those brought up from infancy in seclusion, those who have 
led the life of a savage and are without the knowledge that comes from 
intercourse with other men. [Footnote: For the natural condition of the 
human mind and its slow development, cf. the first part of the Discours sur 
Inegalite.] For it is clearly impossible that such a savage could ever raise his 


thoughts to the knowledge of the true God. Reason tells that man should 
only be punished for his wilful faults, and that invincible ignorance can 
never be imputed to him as a crime. Hence it follows that in the sight of the 
Eternal Justice every man who would believe if he had the necessary 
knowledge is counted a believer, and that there will be no unbelievers to be 
punished except those who have closed their hearts against the truth. 

Let us beware of proclaiming the truth to those who cannot as yet 
comprehend it, for to do so is to try to inculcate error. It would be better to 
have no idea at all of the Divinity than to have mean, grotesque, harmful, 
and unworthy ideas; to fail to perceive the Divine is a lesser evil than to 
insult it. The worthy Plutarch says, “I would rather men said, ‘There is no 
such person as Plutarch,’ than that they should say, ‘Plutarch is unjust, 
envious, jealous, and such a tyrant that he demands more than can be 
performed.’” 

The chief harm which results from the monstrous ideas of God which are 
instilled into the minds of children is that they last all their life long, and as 
men they understand no more of God than they did as children. In 
Switzerland I once saw a good and pious mother who was so convinced of 
the truth of this maxim that she refused to teach her son religion when he 
was a little child for fear lest he should be satisfied with this crude teaching 
and neglect a better teaching when he reached the age of reason. This child 
never heard the name of God pronounced except with reverence and 
devotion, and as soon as he attempted to say the word he was told to hold 
his tongue, as if the subject were too sublime and great for him. This 
reticence aroused his curiosity and his self-love; he looked forward to the 
time when he would know this mystery so carefully hidden from him. The 
less they spoke of God to him, the less he was himself permitted to speak of 
God, the more he thought about Him; this child beheld God everywhere. 
What I should most dread as the result of this unwise affectation of mystery 
is this: by over-stimulating the youth’s imagination you may turn his head, 
and make him at the best a fanatic rather than a believer. 

But we need fear nothing of the sort for Emile, who always declines to 
pay attention to what is beyond his reach, and listens with profound 
indifference to things he does not understand. There are so many things of 
which he is accustomed to say, “That is no concern of mine,” that one more 
or less makes little difference to him; and when he does begin to perplex 


himself with these great matters, it is because the natural growth of his 
knowledge is turning his thoughts that way. 

We have seen the road by which the cultivated human mind approaches 
these mysteries, and I am ready to admit that it would not attain to them 
naturally, even in the bosom of society, till a much later age. But as there 
are in this same society inevitable causes which hasten the development of 
the passions, if we did not also hasten the development of the knowledge 
which controls these passions we should indeed depart from the path of 
nature and disturb her equilibrium. When we can no longer restrain a 
precocious development in one direction we must promote a corresponding 
development in another direction, so that the order of nature may not be 
inverted, and so that things should progress together, not separately, so that 
the man, complete at every moment of his life, may never find himself at 
one stage in one of his faculties and at another stage in another faculty. 

What a difficulty do I see before me! A difficulty all the greater because 
it depends less on actual facts than on the cowardice of those who dare not 
look the difficulty in the face. Let us at least venture to state our problem. A 
child should always be brought up in his father’s religion; he is always 
given plain proofs that this religion, whatever it may be, is the only true 
religion, that all others are ridiculous and absurd. The force of the argument 
depends entirely on the country in which it is put forward. Let a Turk, who 
thinks Christianity so absurd at Constantinople, come to Paris and see what 
they think of Mahomet. It is in matters of religion more than in anything 
else that prejudice is triumphant. But when we who profess to shake off its 
yoke entirely, we who refuse to yield any homage to authority, decline to 
teach Emile anything which he could not learn for himself in any country, 
what religion shall we give him, to what sect shall this child of nature 
belong? The answer strikes me as quite easy. We will not attach him to any 
sect, but we will give him the means to choose for himself according to the 
right use of his own reason. 


Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. — Horace, lib. 11. ode I. 


No matter! Thus far zeal and prudence have taken the place of caution. I 
hope that these guardians will not fail me now. Reader, do not fear lest I 
should take precautions unworthy of a lover of truth; I shall never forget my 


motto, but I distrust my own judgment all too easily. Instead of telling you 
what I think myself, I will tell you the thoughts of one whose opinions carry 
more weight than mine. I guarantee the truth of the facts I am about to 
relate; they actually happened to the author whose writings I am about to 
transcribe; it is for you to judge whether we can draw from them any 
considerations bearing on the matter in hand. I do not offer you my own 
idea or another’s as your rule; I merely present them for your examination. 

Thirty years ago there was a young man in an Italian town; he was an 
exile from his native land and found himself reduced to the depths of 
poverty. He had been born a Calvinist, but the consequences of his own 
folly had made him a fugitive in a strange land; he had no money and he 
changed his religion for a morsel of bread. There was a hostel for proselytes 
in that town to which he gained admission. The study of controversy 
inspired doubts he had never felt before, and he made acquaintance with 
evil hitherto unsuspected by him; he heard strange doctrines and he met 
with morals still stranger to him; he beheld this evil conduct and nearly fell 
a victim to it. He longed to escape, but he was locked up; he complained, 
but his complaints were unheeded; at the mercy of his tyrants, he found 
himself treated as a criminal because he would not share their crimes. The 
anger kindled in a young and untried heart by the first experience of 
violence and injustice may be realised by those who have themselves 
experienced it. Tears of anger flowed from his eyes, he was wild with rage; 
he prayed to heaven and to man, and his prayers were unheard; he spoke to 
every one and no one listened to him. He saw no one but the vilest servants 
under the control of the wretch who insulted him, or accomplices in the 
same crime who laughed at his resistance and encouraged him to follow 
their example. He would have been ruined had not a worthy priest visited 
the hostel on some matter of business. He found an opportunity of 
consulting him secretly. The priest was poor and in need of help himself, 
but the victim had more need of his assistance, and he did not hesitate to 
help him to escape at the risk of making a dangerous enemy. 

Having escaped from vice to return to poverty, the young man struggled 
vainly against fate: for a moment he thought he had gained the victory. At 
the first gleam of good fortune his woes and his protector were alike 
forgotten. He was soon punished for this ingratitude; all his hopes vanished; 
youth indeed was on his side, but his romantic ideas spoiled everything. He 
had neither talent nor skill to make his way easily, he could neither be 


commonplace nor wicked, he expected so much that he got nothing. When 
he had sunk to his former poverty, when he was without food or shelter and 
ready to die of hunger, he remembered his benefactor. 

He went back to him, found him, and was kindly welcomed; the sight of 
him reminded the priest of a good deed he had done; such a memory always 
rejoices the heart. This man was by nature humane and pitiful; he felt the 
sufferings of others through his own, and his heart had not been hardened 
by prosperity; in a word, the lessons of wisdom and an enlightened virtue 
had reinforced his natural kindness of heart. He welcomed the young man, 
found him a lodging, and recommended him; he shared with him his living 
which was barely enough for two. He did more, he instructed him, consoled 
him, and taught him the difficult art of bearing adversity in patience. You 
prejudiced people, would you have expected to find all this in a priest and 
in Italy? 

This worthy priest was a poor Savoyard clergyman who had offended his 
bishop by some youthful fault; he had crossed the Alps to find a position 
which he could not obtain in his own country. He lacked neither wit nor 
learning, and with his interesting countenance he had met with patrons who 
found him a place in the household of one of the ministers, as tutor to his 
son. He preferred poverty to dependence, and he did not know how to get 
on with the great. He did not stay long with this minister, and when he 
departed he took with him his good opinion; and as he lived a good life and 
gained the hearts of everybody, he was glad to be forgiven by his bishop 
and to obtain from him a small parish among the mountains, where he 
might pass the rest of his life. This was the limit of his ambition. 

He was attracted by the young fugitive and he questioned him closely. 
He saw that ill-fortune had already seared his heart, that scorn and disgrace 
had overthrown his courage, and that his pride, transformed into bitterness 
and spite, led him to see nothing in the harshness and injustice of men but 
their evil disposition and the vanity of all virtue. He had seen that religion 
was but a mask for selfishness, and its holy services but a screen for 
hypocrisy; he had found in the subtleties of empty disputations heaven and 
hell awarded as prizes for mere words; he had seen the sublime and 
primitive idea of Divinity disfigured by the vain fancies of men; and when, 
as he thought, faith in God required him to renounce the reason God himself 
had given him, he held in equal scorn our foolish imaginings and the object 
with which they are concerned. With no knowledge of things as they are, 


without any idea of their origins, he was immersed in his stubborn 
ignorance and utterly despised those who thought they knew more than 
himself. 

The neglect of all religion soon leads to the neglect of a man’s duties. 
The heart of this young libertine was already far on this road. Yet his was 
not a bad nature, though incredulity and misery were gradually stifling his 
natural disposition and dragging him down to ruin; they were leading him 
into the conduct of a rascal and the morals of an atheist. 

The almost inevitable evil was not actually consummated. The young 
man was not ignorant, his education had not been neglected. He was at that 
happy age when the pulse beats strongly and the heart is warm, but is not 
yet enslaved by the madness of the senses. His heart had not lost its 
elasticity. A native modesty, a timid disposition restrained him, and 
prolonged for him that period during which you watch your pupil so 
carefully. The hateful example of brutal depravity, of vice without any 
charm, had not merely failed to quicken his imagination, it had deadened it. 
For a long time disgust rather than virtue preserved his innocence, which 
would only succumb to more seductive charms. 

The priest saw the danger and the way of escape. He was not 
discouraged by difficulties, he took a pleasure in his task; he determined to 
complete it and to restore to virtue the victim he had snatched from vice. He 
set about it cautiously; the beauty of the motive gave him courage and 
inspired him with means worthy of his zeal. Whatever might be the result, 
his pains would not be wasted. We are always successful when our sole aim 
is to do good. 

He began to win the confidence of the proselyte by not asking any price 
for his kindness, by not intruding himself upon him, by not preaching at 
him, by always coming down to his level, and treating him as an equal. It 
was, so I think, a touching sight to see a serious person becoming the 
comrade of a young scamp, and virtue putting up with the speech of licence 
in order to triumph over it more completely. When the young fool came to 
him with his silly confidences and opened his heart to him, the priest 
listened and set him at his ease; without giving his approval to what was 
bad, he took an interest in everything; no tactless reproof checked his 
chatter or closed his heart; the pleasure which he thought was given by his 
conversation increased his pleasure in telling everything; thus he made his 
general confession without knowing he was confessing anything. 


After he had made a thorough study of his feelings and disposition, the 
priest saw plainly that, although he was not ignorant for his age, he had 
forgotten everything that he most needed to know, and that the disgrace 
which fortune had brought upon him had stifled in him all real sense of 
good and evil. There is a stage of degradation which robs the soul of its life; 
and the inner voice cannot be heard by one whose whole mind is bent on 
getting food. To protect the unlucky youth from the moral death which 
threatened him, he began to revive his self-love and his good opinion of 
himself. He showed him a happier future in the right use of his talents; he 
revived the generous warmth of his heart by stories of the noble deeds of 
others; by rousing his admiration for the doers of these deeds he revived his 
desire to do like deeds himself. To draw him gradually from his idle and 
wandering life, he made him copy out extracts from well-chosen books; he 
pretended to want these extracts, and so nourished in him the noble feeling 
of gratitude. He taught him indirectly through these books, and thus he 
made him sufficiently regain his good opinion of himself so that he would 
no longer think himself good for nothing, and would not make himself 
despicable in his own eyes. 

A trifling incident will show how this kindly man tried, unknown to him, 
to raise the heart of his disciple out of its degradation, without seeming to 
think of teaching. The priest was so well known for his uprightness and his 
discretion, that many people preferred to entrust their alms to him, rather 
than to the wealthy clergy of the town. One day some one had given him 
some money to distribute among the poor, and the young man was mean 
enough to ask for some of it on the score of poverty. “No,” said he, “we are 
brothers, you belong to me and I must not touch the money entrusted to 
me.” Then he gave him the sum he had asked for out of his own pocket. 
Lessons of this sort seldom fail to make an impression on the heart of young 
people who are not wholly corrupt. 

I am weary of speaking in the third person, and the precaution is 
unnecessary; for you are well aware, my dear friend, that I myself was this 
unhappy fugitive; I think I am so far removed from the disorders of my 
youth that I may venture to confess them, and the hand which rescued me 
well deserves that I should at least do honour to its goodness at the cost of 
some slight shame. 

What struck me most was to see in the private life of my worthy master, 
virtue without hypocrisy, humanity without weakness, speech always plain 


and straightforward, and conduct in accordance with this speech. I never 
saw him trouble himself whether those whom he assisted went to vespers or 
confession, whether they fasted at the appointed seasons and went without 
meat; nor did he impose upon them any other like conditions, without 
which you might die of hunger before you could hope for any help from the 
devout. 

Far from displaying before him the zeal of a new convert, I was 
encouraged by these observations and I made no secret of my way of 
thinking, nor did he seem to be shocked by it. Sometimes I would say to 
myself, he overlooks my indifference to the religion I have adopted because 
he sees I am equally indifferent to the religion in which I was brought up; 
he knows that my scorn for religion is not confined to one sect. But what 
could I think when I sometimes heard him give his approval to doctrines 
contrary to those of the Roman Catholic Church, and apparently having but 
a poor opinion of its ceremonies. I should have thought him a Protestant in 
disguise if I had not beheld him so faithful to those very customs which he 
seemed to value so lightly; but I knew he fulfilled his priestly duties as 
carefully in private as in public, and I knew not what to think of these 
apparent contradictions. Except for the fault which had formerly brought 
about his disgrace, a fault which he had only partially overcome, his life 
was exemplary, his conduct beyond reproach, his conversation honest and 
discreet. While I lived on very friendly terms with him, I learnt day by day 
to respect him more; and when he had completely won my heart by such 
great kindness, I awaited with eager curiosity the time when I should learn 
what was the principle on which the uniformity of this strange life was 
based. 

This opportunity was a long time coming. Before taking his disciple into 
his confidence, he tried to get the seeds of reason and kindness which he 
had sown in my heart to germinate. The most difficult fault to overcome in 
me was a certain haughty misanthropy, a certain bitterness against the rich 
and successful, as if their wealth and happiness had been gained at my own 
expense, and as if their supposed happiness had been unjustly taken from 
my own. The foolish vanity of youth, which kicks against the pricks of 
humiliation, made me only too much inclined to this angry temper; and the 
self-respect, which my mentor strove to revive, led to pride, which made 
men still more vile in my eyes, and only added scorn to my hatred. 


Without directly attacking this pride, he prevented it from developing 
into hardness of heart; and without depriving me of my self-esteem, he 
made me less scornful of my neighbours. By continually drawing my 
attention from the empty show, and directing it to the genuine sufferings 
concealed by it, he taught me to deplore the faults of my fellows and feel 
for their sufferings, to pity rather than envy them. Touched with compassion 
towards human weaknesses through the profound conviction of his own 
failings, he viewed all men as the victims of their own vices and those of 
others; he beheld the poor groaning under the tyranny of the rich, and the 
rich under the tyranny of their own prejudices. “Believe me,” said he, “our 
illusions, far from concealing our woes, only increase them by giving value 
to what is in itself valueless, in making us aware of all sorts of fancied 
privations which we should not otherwise feel. Peace of heart consists in 
despising everything that might disturb that peace; the man who clings most 
closely to life is the man who can least enjoy it; and the man who most 
eagerly desires happiness is always most miserable.” 

“What gloomy ideas!” I exclaimed bitterly. “If we must deny ourselves 
everything, we might as well never have been born; and if we must despise 
even happiness itself who can be happy?” “I am,” replied the priest one day, 
in a tone which made a great impression on me. “You happy! So little 
favoured by fortune, so poor, an exile and persecuted, you are happy! How 
have you contrived to be happy?” “My child,” he answered, “I will gladly 
tell you.” 

Thereupon he explained that, having heard my confessions, he would 
confess to me. “I will open my whole heart to yours,” he said, embracing 
me. “You will see me, if not as I am, at least as I seem to myself. When you 
have heard my whole confession of faith, when you really know the 
condition of my heart, you will know why I think myself happy, and if you 
think as I do, you will know how to be happy too. But these explanations 
are not the affair of a moment, it will take time to show you all my ideas 
about the lot of man and the true value of life; let us choose a fitting time 
and a place where we may continue this conversation without interruption.” 

I showed him how eager I was to hear him. The meeting was fixed for 
the very next morning. It was summer time; we rose at daybreak. He took 
me out of the town on to a high hill above the river Po, whose course we 
beheld as it flowed between its fertile banks; in the distance the landscape 
was crowned by the vast chain of the Alps; the beams of the rising sun 


already touched the plains and cast across the fields long shadows of trees, 
hillocks, and houses, and enriched with a thousand gleams of light the 
fairest picture which the human eye can see. You would have thought that 
nature was displaying all her splendour before our eyes to furnish a text for 
our conversation. After contemplating this scene for a space in silence, the 
man of peace spoke to me. 


THE CREED OF A SAVOYARD PRIEST 


My child, do not look to me for learned speeches or profound arguments. I 
am no great philosopher, nor do I desire to be one. I have, however, a 
certain amount of common-sense and a constant devotion to truth. I have no 
wish to argue with you nor even to convince you; it is enough for me to 
show you, in all simplicity of heart, what I really think. Consult your own 
heart while I speak; that is all I ask. If I am mistaken, I am honestly 
mistaken, and therefore my error will not be counted to me as a crime; if 
you, too, are honestly mistaken, there is no great harm done. If I am right, 
we are both endowed with reason, we have both the same motive for 
listening to the voice of reason. Why should not you think as I do? 

By birth I was a peasant and poor; to till the ground was my portion; but 
my parents thought it a finer thing that I should learn to get my living as a 
priest and they found means to send me to college. I am quite sure that 
neither my parents nor I had any idea of seeking after what was good, 
useful, or true; we only sought what was wanted to get me ordained. I 
learned what was taught me, I said what I was told to say, I promised all 
that was required, and I became a priest. But I soon discovered that when I 
promised not to be a man, I had promised more than I could perform. 

Conscience, they tell us, is the creature of prejudice, but I know from 
experience that conscience persists in following the order of nature in spite 
of all the laws of man. In vain is this or that forbidden; remorse makes her 
voice heard but feebly when what we do is permitted by well-ordered 
nature, and still more when we are doing her bidding. My good youth, 
nature has not yet appealed to your senses; may you long remain in this 
happy state when her voice is the voice of innocence. Remember that to 
anticipate her teaching is to offend more deeply against her than to resist 
her teaching; you must first learn to resist, that you may know when to yield 
without wrong-doing. 

From my youth up I had reverenced the married state as the first and 
most sacred institution of nature. Having renounced the right to marry, I 
was resolved not to profane the sanctity of marriage; for in spite of my 
education and reading I had always led a simple and regular life, and my 
mind had preserved the innocence of its natural instincts; these instincts had 


not been obscured by worldly wisdom, while my poverty kept me remote 
from the temptations dictated by the sophistry of vice. 

This very resolution proved my ruin. My respect for marriage led to the 
discovery of my misconduct. The scandal must be expiated; I was arrested, 
suspended, and dismissed; I was the victim of my scruples rather than of my 
incontinence, and I had reason to believe, from the reproaches which 
accompanied my disgrace, that one can often escape punishment by being 
guilty of a worse fault. 

A thoughtful mind soon learns from such experiences. I found my 
former ideas of justice, honesty, and every duty of man overturned by these 
painful events, and day by day I was losing my hold on one or another of 
the opinions I had accepted. What was left was not enough to form a body 
of ideas which could stand alone, and I felt that the evidence on which my 
principles rested was being weakened; at last I knew not what to think, and 
I came to the same conclusion as yourself, but with this difference: My lack 
of faith was the slow growth of manhood, attained with great difficulty, and 
all the harder to uproot. 

I was in that state of doubt and uncertainty which Descartes considers 
essential to the search for truth. It is a state which cannot continue, it is 
disquieting and painful; only vicious tendencies and an idle heart can keep 
us in that state. My heart was not so corrupt as to delight in it, and there is 
nothing which so maintains the habit of thinking as being better pleased 
with oneself than with one’s lot. 

I pondered, therefore, on the sad fate of mortals, adrift upon this sea of 
human opinions, without compass or rudder, and abandoned to their stormy 
passions with no guide but an inexperienced pilot who does not know 
whence he comes or whither he is going. I said to myself, “I love truth, I 
seek her, and cannot find her. Show me truth and I will hold her fast; why 
does she hide her face from the eager heart that would fain worship her?” 

Although I have often experienced worse sufferings, I have never led a 
life so uniformly distressing as this period of unrest and anxiety, when I 
wandered incessantly from one doubt to another, gaining nothing from my 
prolonged meditations but uncertainty, darkness, and contradiction with 
regard to the source of my being and the rule of my duties. 

I cannot understand how any one can be a sceptic sincerely and on 
principle. Either such philosophers do not exist or they are the most 
miserable of men. Doubt with regard to what we ought to know is a 


condition too violent for the human mind; it cannot long be endured; in 
spite of itself the mind decides one way or another, and it prefers to be 
deceived rather than to believe nothing. 

My perplexity was increased by the fact that I had been brought up in a 
church which decides everything and permits no doubts, so that having 
rejected one article of faith I was forced to reject the rest; as I could not 
accept absurd decisions, I was deprived of those which were not absurd. 
When I was told to believe everything, I could believe nothing, and I knew 
not where to stop. 

I consulted the philosophers, I searched their books and examined their 
various theories; I found them all alike proud, assertive, dogmatic, 
professing, even in their so-called scepticism, to know everything, proving 
nothing, scoffing at each other. This last trait, which was common to all of 
them, struck me as the only point in which they were right. Braggarts in 
attack, they are weaklings in defence. Weigh their arguments, they are all 
destructive; count their voices, every one speaks for himself; they are only 
agreed in arguing with each other. I could find no way out of my 
uncertainty by listening to them. 

I suppose this prodigious diversity of opinion is caused, in the first place, 
by the weakness of the human intellect; and, in the second, by pride. We 
have no means of measuring this vast machine, we are unable to calculate 
its workings; we know neither its guiding principles nor its final purpose; 
we do not know ourselves, we know neither our nature nor the spirit that 
moves us; we scarcely know whether man is one or many; we are 
surrounded by impenetrable mysteries. These mysteries are beyond the 
region of sense, we think we can penetrate them by the light of reason, but 
we fall back on our imagination. Through this imagined world each forces a 
way for himself which he holds to be right; none can tell whether his path 
will lead him to the goal. Yet we long to know and understand it all. The 
one thing we do not know is the limit of the knowable. We prefer to trust to 
chance and to believe what is not true, rather than to own that not one of us 
can see what really is. A fragment of some vast whole whose bounds are 
beyond our gaze, a fragment abandoned by its Creator to our foolish 
quarrels, we are vain enough to want to determine the nature of that whole 
and our own relations with regard to it. 

If the philosophers were in a position to declare the truth, which of them 
would care to do so? Every one of them knows that his own system rests on 


no surer foundations than the rest, but he maintains it because it is his own. 
There is not one of them who, if he chanced to discover the difference 
between truth and falsehood, would not prefer his own lie to the truth which 
another had discovered. Where is the philosopher who would not deceive 
the whole world for his own glory? If he can rise above the crowd, if he can 
excel his rivals, what more does he want? Among believers he is an atheist; 
among atheists he would be a believer. 

The first thing I learned from these considerations was to restrict my 
inquiries to what directly concerned myself, to rest in profound ignorance of 
everything else, and not even to trouble myself to doubt anything beyond 
what I required to know. 

I also realised that the philosophers, far from ridding me of my vain 
doubts, only multiplied the doubts that tormented me and failed to remove 
any one of them. So I chose another guide and said, “Let me follow the 
Inner Light; it will not lead me so far astray as others have done, or if it 
does it will be my own fault, and I shall not go so far wrong if I follow my 
own illusions as if I trusted to their deceits.” 

I then went over in my mind the various opinions which I had held in the 
course of my life, and I saw that although no one of them was plain enough 
to gain immediate belief, some were more probable than others, and my 
inward consent was given or withheld in proportion to this improbability. 
Having discovered this, I made an unprejudiced comparison of all these 
different ideas, and I perceived that the first and most general of them was 
also the simplest and the most reasonable, and that it would have been 
accepted by every one if only it had been last instead of first. Imagine all 
your philosophers, ancient and modern, having exhausted their strange 
systems of force, chance, fate, necessity, atoms, a living world, animated 
matter, and every variety of materialism. Then comes the illustrious Clarke 
who gives light to the world and proclaims the Being of beings and the 
Giver of things. What universal admiration, what unanimous applause 
would have greeted this new system — a system so great, so illuminating, 
and so simple. Other systems are full of absurdities; this system seems to 
me to contain fewer things which are beyond the understanding of the 
human mind. I said to myself, “Every system has its insoluble problems, for 
the finite mind of man is too small to deal with them; these difficulties are 
therefore no final arguments, against any system. But what a difference 
there is between the direct evidence on which these systems are based! 


Should we not prefer that theory which alone explains all the facts, when it 
is no more difficult than the rest?” 

Bearing thus within my heart the love of truth as my only philosophy, 
and as my only method a clear and simple rule which dispensed with the 
need for vain and subtle arguments, I returned with the help of this rule to 
the examination of such knowledge as concerned myself; I was resolved to 
admit as self-evident all that I could not honestly refuse to believe, and to 
admit as true all that seemed to follow directly from this; all the rest I 
determined to leave undecided, neither accepting nor rejecting it, nor yet 
troubling myself to clear up difficulties which did not lead to any practical 
ends. 

But who am I? What right have I to decide? What is it that determines 
my judgments? If they are inevitable, if they are the results of the 
impressions I receive, I am wasting my strength in such inquiries; they 
would be made or not without any interference of mine. I must therefore 
first turn my eyes upon myself to acquaint myself with the instrument I 
desire to use, and to discover how far it is reliable. 

I exist, and I have senses through which I receive impressions. This is 
the first truth that strikes me and I am forced to accept it. Have I any 
independent knowledge of my existence, or am I only aware of it through 
my sensations? This is my first difficulty, and so far I cannot solve it. For I 
continually experience sensations, either directly or indirectly through 
memory, so how can I know if the feeling of self is something beyond these 
sensations or if it can exist independently of them? 

My sensations take place in myself, for they make me aware of my own 
existence; but their cause is outside me, for they affect me whether I have 
any reason for them or not, and they are produced or destroyed 
independently of me. So I clearly perceive that my sensation, which is 
within me, and its cause or its object, which is outside me, are different 
things. 

Thus, not only do I exist, but other entities exist also, that is to say, the 
objects of my sensations; and even if these objects are merely ideas, still 
these ideas are not me. 

But everything outside myself, everything which acts upon my senses, I 
call matter, and all the particles of matter which I suppose to be united into 
separate entities I call bodies. Thus all the disputes of the idealists and the 


realists have no meaning for me; their distinctions between the appearance 
and the reality of bodies are wholly fanciful. 

I am now as convinced of the existence of the universe as of my own. I 
next consider the objects of my sensations, and I find that I have the power 
of comparing them, so I perceive that I am endowed with an active force of 
which I was not previously aware. 

To perceive is to feel; to compare is to judge; to judge and to feel are not 
the same. Through sensation objects present themselves to me separately 
and singly as they are in nature; by comparing them I rearrange them, I shift 
them so to speak, I place one upon another to decide whether they are alike 
or different, or more generally to find out their relations. To my mind, the 
distinctive faculty of an active or intelligent being is the power of 
understanding this word “is.” I seek in vain in the merely sensitive entity 
that intelligent force which compares and judges; I can find no trace of it in 
its nature. This passive entity will be aware of each object separately, it will 
even be aware of the whole formed by the two together, but having no 
power to place them side by side it can never compare them, it can never 
form a judgment with regard to them. 

To see two things at once is not to see their relations nor to judge of their 
differences; to perceive several objects, one beyond the other, is not to 
relate them. I may have at the same moment an idea of a big stick and a 
little stick without comparing them, without judging that one is less than the 
other, just as I can see my whole hand without counting my fingers. 
[Footnote: M. de le Cordamines’ narratives tell of a people who only know 
how to count up to three. Yet the men of this nation, having hands, have 
often seen their fingers without learning to count up to five.] These 
comparative ideas, ‘greater’, ‘smaller’, together with number ideas of ‘one’, 
‘two’, etc. are certainly not sensations, although my mind only produces 
them when my sensations occur. 

We are told that a sensitive being distinguishes sensations from each 
other by the inherent differences in the sensations; this requires explanation. 
When the sensations are different, the sensitive being distinguishes them by 
their differences; when they are alike, he distinguishes them because he is 
aware of them one beyond the other. Otherwise, how could he distinguish 
between two equal objects simultaneously experienced? He would 
necessarily confound the two objects and take them for one object, 


especially under a system which professed that the representative sensations 
of space have no extension. 

When we become aware of the two sensations to be compared, their 
impression is made, each object is perceived, both are perceived, but for all 
that their relation is not perceived. If the judgment of this relation were 
merely a sensation, and came to me solely from the object itself, my 
judgments would never be mistaken, for it is never untrue that I feel what I 
feel. 

Why then am I mistaken as to the relation between these two sticks, 
especially when they are not parallel? Why, for example, do I say the small 
stick is a third of the large, when it is only a quarter? Why is the picture, 
which is the sensation, unlike its model which is the object? It 1s because I 
am active when I judge, because the operation of comparison is at fault; 
because my understanding, which judges of relations, mingles its errors 
with the truth of sensations, which only reveal to me things. 

Add to this a consideration which will, I feel sure, appeal to you when 
you have thought about it: it is this — If we were purely passive in the use 
of our senses, there would be no communication between them; it would be 
impossible to know that the body we are touching and the thing we are 
looking at is the same. Either we should never perceive anything outside 
ourselves, or there would be for us five substances perceptible by the 
senses, whose identity we should have no means of perceiving. 

This power of my mind which brings my sensations together and 
compares them may be called by any name; let it be called attention, 
meditation, reflection, or what you will; it is still true that it is in me and not 
in things, that it is I alone who produce it, though I only produce it when I 
receive an impression from things. Though I am compelled to feel or not to 
feel, I am free to examine more or less what I feel. 

Being now, so to speak, sure of myself, I begin to look at things outside 
myself, and I behold myself with a sort of shudder flung at random into this 
vast universe, plunged as it were into the vast number of entities, knowing 
nothing of what they are in themselves or in relation to me. I study them, I 
observe them; and the first object which suggests itself for comparison with 
them is myself. 

All that I perceive through the senses is matter, and I deduce all the 
essential properties of matter from the sensible qualities which make me 
perceive it, qualities which are inseparable from it. I see it sometimes in 


motion, sometimes at rest, [Footnote: This repose 1s, if you prefer it, merely 
relative; but as we perceive more or less of motion, we may plainly 
conceive one of two extremes, which is rest; and we conceive it so clearly 
that we are even disposed to take for absolute rest what is only relative. But 
it is not true that motion is of the essence of matter, if matter may be 
conceived of as at rest.] hence I infer that neither motion nor rest is essential 
to it, but motion, being an action, is the result of a cause of which rest is 
only the absence. When, therefore, there is nothing acting upon matter it 
does not move, and for the very reason that rest and motion are indifferent 
to it, its natural state is a state of rest. 

I perceive two sorts of motions of bodies, acquired motion and 
spontaneous or voluntary motion. In the first the cause is external to the 
body moved, in the second it is within. I shall not conclude from that that 
the motion, say of a watch, is spontaneous, for if no external cause operated 
upon the spring it would run down and the watch would cease to go. For the 
same reason I should not admit that the movements of fluids are 
spontaneous, neither should I attribute spontaneous motion to fire which 
causes their fluidity. [Footnote: Chemists regard phlogiston or the element 
of fire as diffused, motionless, and stagnant in the compounds of which it 
forms part, until external forces set it free, collect it and set it in motion, and 
change it into fire. ] 

You ask me if the movements of animals are spontaneous; my answer is, 
“T cannot tell,” but analogy points that way. You ask me again, how do I 
know that there are spontaneous movements? I tell you, “I know it because 
I feel them.” I want to move my arm and I move it without any other 
immediate cause of the movement but my own will. In vain would any one 
try to argue me out of this feeling, it is stronger than any proofs; you might 
as well try to convince me that I do not exist. 

If there were no spontaneity in men’s actions, nor in anything that 
happens on this earth, it would be all the more difficult to imagine a first 
cause for all motion. For my own part, I feel myself so thoroughly 
convinced that the natural state of matter is a state of rest, and that it has no 
power of action in itself, that when I see a body in motion I at once assume 
that it is either a living body or that this motion has been imparted to it. My 
mind declines to accept in any way the idea of inorganic matter moving of 
its own accord, or giving rise to any action. 


Yet this visible universe consists of matter, matter diffused and dead, 
[Footnote: I have tried hard to grasp the idea of a living molecule, but in 
vain. The idea of matter feeling without any senses seems to me 
unintelligible and self-contradictory. To accept or reject this idea one must 
first understand it, and I confess that so far I have not succeeded.] matter 
which has none of the cohesion, the organisation, the common feeling of the 
parts of a living body, for it is certain that we who are parts have no 
consciousness of the whole. This same universe is in motion, and in its 
movements, ordered, uniform, and subject to fixed laws, it has none of that 
freedom which appears in the spontaneous movements of men and animals. 
So the world is not some huge animal which moves of its own accord; its 
movements are therefore due to some external cause, a cause which I 
cannot perceive, but the inner voice makes this cause so apparent to me that 
I cannot watch the course of the sun without imagining a force which drives 
it, and when the earth revolves I think I see the hand that sets it in motion. 

If I must accept general laws whose essential relation to matter is 
unperceived by me, how much further have I got? These laws, not being 
real things, not being substances, have therefore some other basis unknown 
to me. Experiment and observation have acquainted us with the laws of 
motion; these laws determine the results without showing their causes; they 
are quite inadequate to explain the system of the world and the course of the 
universe. With the help of dice Descartes made heaven and earth; but he 
could not set his dice in motion, nor start the action of his centrifugal force 
without the help of rotation. Newton discovered the law of gravitation; but 
gravitation alone would soon reduce the universe to a motionless mass; he 
was compelled to add a projectile force to account for the elliptical course 
of the celestial bodies; let Newton show us the hand that launched the 
planets in the tangent of their orbits. 

The first causes of motion are not to be found in matter; matter receives 
and transmits motion, but does not produce it. The more I observe the 
action and reaction of the forces of nature playing on one another, the more 
I see that we must always go back from one effect to another, till we arrive 
at a first cause in some will; for to assume an infinite succession of causes 
is to assume that there is no first cause. In a word, no motion which is not 
caused by another motion can take place, except by a spontaneous, 
voluntary action; inanimate bodies have no action but motion, and there is 
no real action without will. This is my first principle. I believe, therefore, 


that there is a will which sets the universe in motion and gives life to nature. 
This is my first dogma, or the first article of my creed. 

How does a will produce a physical and corporeal action? I cannot tell, 
but I perceive that it does so in myself; I will to do something and I do it; I 
will to move my body and it moves, but if an inanimate body, when at rest, 
should begin to move itself, the thing is incomprehensible and without 
precedent. The will is known to me in its action, not in its nature. I know 
this will as a cause of motion, but to conceive of matter as producing 
motion is clearly to conceive of an effect without a cause, which is not to 
conceive at all. 

It is no more possible for me to conceive how my will moves my body 
than to conceive how my sensations affect my mind. I do not even know 
why one of these mysteries has seemed less inexplicable than the other. For 
my own part, whether I am active or passive, the means of union of the two 
substances seem to me absolutely incomprehensible. It is very strange that 
people make this very incomprehensibility a step towards the compounding 
of the two substances, as if operations so different in kind were more easily 
explained in one case than in two. 

The doctrine I have just laid down is indeed obscure; but at least it 
suggests a meaning and there is nothing in it repugnant to reason or 
experience; can we say as much of materialism? Is it not plain that if motion 
is essential to matter it would be inseparable from it, it would always be 
present in it in the same degree, always present in every particle of matter, 
always the same in each particle of matter, it would not be capable of 
transmission, it could neither increase nor diminish, nor could we ever 
conceive of matter at rest. When you tell me that motion is not essential to 
matter but necessary to it, you try to cheat me with words which would be 
easier to refute if there was a little more sense in them. For either the 
motion of matter arises from the matter itself and is therefore essential to it; 
or it arises from an external cause and is not necessary to the matter, 
because the motive cause acts upon it; we have got back to our original 
difficulty. 

The chief source of human error is to be found in general and abstract 
ideas; the jargon of metaphysics has never led to the discovery of any single 
truth, and it has filled philosophy with absurdities of which we are ashamed 
as soon as we strip them of their long words. Tell me, my friend, when they 
talk to you of a blind force diffused throughout nature, do they present any 


real idea to your mind? They think they are saying something by these 
vague expressions — universal force, essential motion — but they are 
saying nothing at all. The idea of motion is nothing more than the idea of 
transference from place to place; there is no motion without direction; for 
no individual can move all ways at once. In what direction then does matter 
move of necessity? Has the whole body of matter a uniform motion, or has 
each atom its own motion? According to the first idea the whole universe 
must form a solid and indivisible mass; according to the second it can only 
form a diffused and incoherent fluid, which would make the union of any 
two atoms impossible. What direction shall be taken by this motion 
common to all matter? Shall it be in a straight line, in a circle, or from 
above downwards, to the right or to the left? If each molecule has its own 
direction, what are the causes of all these directions and all these 
differences? If every molecule or atom only revolved on its own axis, 
nothing would ever leave its place and there would be no transmitted 
motion, and even then this circular movement would require to follow some 
direction. To set matter in motion by an abstraction is to utter words without 
meaning, and to attribute to matter a given direction is to assume a 
determining cause. The more examples I take, the more causes I have to 
explain, without ever finding a common agent which controls them. Far 
from being able to picture to myself an entire absence of order in the 
fortuitous concurrence of elements, I cannot even imagine such a strife, and 
the chaos of the universe is less conceivable to me than its harmony. I can 
understand that the mechanism of the universe may not be intelligible to the 
human mind, but when a man sets to work to explain it, he must say what 
men can understand. 

If matter in motion points me to a will, matter in motion according to 
fixed laws points me to an intelligence; that is the second article of my 
creed. To act, to compare, to choose, are the operations of an active, 
thinking being; so this being exists. Where do you find him existing, you 
will say? Not merely in the revolving heavens, nor in the sun which gives 
us light, not in myself alone, but in the sheep that grazes, the bird that flies, 
the stone that falls, and the leaf blown by the wind. 

I judge of the order of the world, although I know nothing of its purpose, 
for to judge of this order it is enough for me to compare the parts one with 
another, to study their co-operation, their relations, and to observe their 
united action. I know not why the universe exists, but I see continually how 


it is changed; I never fail to perceive the close connection by which the 
entities of which it consists lend their aid one to another. I am like a man 
who sees the works of a watch for the first time; he is never weary of 
admiring the mechanism, though he does not know the use of the 
instrument and has never seen its face. I do not know what this is for, says 
he, but I see that each part of it is fitted to the rest, I admire the workman in 
the details of his work, and I am quite certain that all these wheels only 
work together in this fashion for some common end which I cannot 
perceive. 

Let us compare the special ends, the means, the ordered relations of 
every kind, then let us listen to the inner voice of feeling; what healthy 
mind can reject its evidence? Unless the eyes are blinded by prejudices, can 
they fail to see that the visible order of the universe proclaims a supreme 
intelligence? What sophisms must be brought together before we fail to 
understand the harmony of existence and the wonderful co-operation of 
every part for the maintenance of the rest? Say what you will of 
combinations and probabilities; what do you gain by reducing me to silence 
if you cannot gain my consent? And how can you rob me of the 
spontaneous feeling which, in spite of myself, continually gives you the lie? 
If organised bodies had come together fortuitously in all sorts of ways 
before assuming settled forms, if stomachs are made without mouths, feet 
without heads, hands without arms, imperfect organs of every kind which 
died because they could not preserve their life, why do none of these 
imperfect attempts now meet our eyes; why has nature at length prescribed 
laws to herself which she did not at first recognise? I must not be surprised 
if that which 1s possible should happen, and if the improbability of the event 
is compensated for by the number of the attempts. I grant this; yet if any 
one told me that printed characters scattered broadcast had produced the 
Aeneid all complete, I would not condescend to take a single step to verify 
this falsehood. You will tell me I am forgetting the multitude of attempts. 
But how many such attempts must I assume to bring the combination within 
the bounds of probability? For my own part the only possible assumption is 
that the chances are infinity to one that the product is not the work of 
chance. In addition to this, chance combinations yield nothing but products 
of the same nature as the elements combined, so that life and organisation 
will not be produced by a flow of atoms, and a chemist when making his 
compounds will never give them thought and feeling in his crucible. 


[Footnote: Could one believe, if one had not seen it, that human absurdity 
could go so far? Amatus Lusitanus asserts that he saw a little man an inch 
long enclosed in a glass, which Julius Camillus, like a second Prometheus, 
had made by alchemy. Paracelsis (De natura rerum) teaches the method of 
making these tiny men, and he maintains that the pygmies, fauns, satyrs, 
and nymphs have been made by chemistry. Indeed I cannot see that there is 
anything more to be done, to establish the possibility of these facts, unless it 
is to assert that organic matter resists the heat of fire and that its molecules 
can preserve their life in the hottest furnace. | 

I was surprised and almost shocked when I read Neuwentit. How could 
this man desire to make a book out of the wonders of nature, wonders 
which show the wisdom of the author of nature? His book would have been 
as large as the world itself before he had exhausted his subject, and as soon 
as we attempt to give details, that greatest wonder of all, the concord and 
harmony of the whole, escapes us. The mere generation of living organic 
bodies is the despair of the human mind; the insurmountable barrier raised 
by nature between the various species, so that they should not mix with one 
another, is the clearest proof of her intention. She is not content to have 
established order, she has taken adequate measures to prevent the 
disturbance of that order. 

There is not a being in the universe which may not be regarded as in 
some respects the common centre of all, around which they are grouped, so 
that they are all reciprocally end and means in relation to each other. The 
mind is confused and lost amid these innumerable relations, not one of 
which is itself confused or lost in the crowd. What absurd assumptions are 
required to deduce all this harmony from the blind mechanism of matter set 
in motion by chance! In vain do those who deny the unity of intention 
manifested in the relations of all the parts of this great whole, in vain do 
they conceal their nonsense under abstractions, co-ordinations, general 
principles, symbolic expressions; whatever they do I find it impossible to 
conceive of a system of entities so firmly ordered unless I believe in an 
intelligence that orders them. It is not in my power to believe that passive 
and dead matter can have brought forth living and feeling beings, that blind 
chance has brought forth intelligent beings, that that which does not think 
has brought forth thinking beings. 

I believe, therefore, that the world is governed by a wise and powerful 
will; I see it or rather I feel it, and it is a great thing to know this. But has 


this same world always existed, or has it been created? Is there one source 
of all things? Are there two or many? What is their nature? I know not; and 
what concern is it of mine? When these things become of importance to me 
I will try to learn them; till then I abjure these idle speculations, which may 
trouble my peace, but cannot affect my conduct nor be comprehended by 
my reason. 

Recollect that I am not preaching my own opinion but explaining it. 
Whether matter is eternal or created, whether its origin is passive or not, it 
is still certain that the whole is one, and that it proclaims a single 
intelligence; for I see nothing that is not part of the same ordered system, 
nothing which does not co-operate to the same end, namely, the 
conservation of all within the established order. This being who wills and 
can perform his will, this being active through his own power, this being, 
whoever he may be, who moves the universe and orders all things, is what I 
call God. To this name I add the ideas of intelligence, power, will, which I 
have brought together, and that of kindness which is their necessary 
consequence; but for all this I know no more of the being to which I ascribe 
them. He hides himself alike from my senses and my understanding; the 
more I think of him, the more perplexed I am; I know full well that he 
exists, and that he exists of himself alone; I know that my existence depends 
on his, and that everything I know depends upon him also. I see God 
everywhere in his works; I feel him within myself; I behold him all around 
me; but if I try to ponder him himself, if I try to find out where he is, what 
he is, what is his substance, he escapes me and my troubled spirit finds 
nothing. 

Convinced of my unfitness, I shall never argue about the nature of God 
unless I am driven to it by the feeling of his relations with myself. Such 
reasonings are always rash; a wise man should venture on them with 
trembling, he should be certain that he can never sound their abysses; for 
the most insolent attitude towards God is not to abstain from thinking of 
him, but to think evil of him. 

After the discovery of such of his attributes as enable me to conceive of 
his existence, I return to myself, and I try to discover what is my place in 
the order of things which he governs, and I can myself examine. At once, 
and beyond possibility of doubt, I discover my species; for by my own will 
and the instruments I can control to carry out my will, I have more power to 
act upon all bodies about me, either to make use of or to avoid their action 


at my pleasure, than any of them has power to act upon me against my will 
by mere physical impulsion; and through my intelligence I am the only one 
who can examine all the rest. What being here below, except man, can 
observe others, measure, calculate, forecast their motions, their effects, and 
unite, so to speak, the feeling of a common existence with that of his 
individual existence? What is there so absurd in the thought that all things 
are made for me, when I alone can relate all things to myself? 

It is true, therefore, that man is lord of the earth on which he dwells; for 
not only does he tame all the beasts, not only does he control its elements 
through his industry; but he alone knows how to control it; by 
contemplation he takes possession of the stars which he cannot approach. 
Show me any other creature on earth who can make a fire and who can 
behold with admiration the sun. What! can I observe and know all creatures 
and their relations; can I feel what is meant by order, beauty, and virtue; can 
I consider the universe and raise myself towards the hand that guides it; can 
I love good and perform it; and should I then liken myself to the beasts? 
Wretched soul, it is your gloomy philosophy which makes you like the 
beasts; or rather in vain do you seek to degrade yourself; your genius belies 
your principles, your kindly heart belies your doctrines, and even the abuse 
of your powers proves their excellence in your own despite. 

For myself, I am not pledged to the support of any system. I am a plain 
and honest man, one who is not carried away by party spirit, one who has 
no ambition to be head of a sect; I am content with the place where God has 
set me; I see nothing, next to God himself, which is better than my species; 
and if I had to choose my place in the order of creation, what more could I 
choose than to be a man! 

I am not puffed up by this thought, I am deeply moved by it; for this 
state was no choice of mine, it was not due to the deserts of a creature who 
as yet did not exist. Can I behold myself thus distinguished without 
congratulating myself on this post of honour, without blessing the hand 
which bestowed it? The first return to self has given birth to a feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness to the author of my species, and this feeling calls 
forth my first homage to the beneficent Godhead. I worship his Almighty 
power and my heart acknowledges his mercies. Is it not a natural 
consequence of our self-love to honour our protector and to love our 
benefactor? 


But when, in my desire to discover my own place within my species, I 
consider its different ranks and the men who fill them, where am I now? 
What a sight meets my eyes! Where is now the order I perceived? Nature 
showed me a scene of harmony and proportion; the human race shows me 
nothing but confusion and disorder. The elements agree together; men are in 
a state of chaos. The beasts are happy; their king alone is wretched. O 
Wisdom, where are thy laws? O Providence, is this thy rule over the world? 
Merciful God, where is thy Power? I behold the earth, and there is evil upon 
it. 

Would you believe it, dear friend, from these gloomy thoughts and 
apparent contradictions, there was shaped in my mind the sublime idea of 
the soul, which all my seeking had hitherto failed to discover? While I 
meditated upon man’s nature, I seemed to discover two distinct principles in 
it; one of them raised him to the study of the eternal truths, to the love of 
justice, and of true morality, to the regions of the world of thought, which 
the wise delight to contemplate; the other led him downwards to himself, 
made him the slave of his senses, of the passions which are their 
instruments, and thus opposed everything suggested to him by the former 
principle. When I felt myself carried away, distracted by these conflicting 
motives, I said, No; man is not one; I will and I will not; I feel myself at 
once a slave and a free man; I perceive what is right, I love it, and I do what 
is wrong; I am active when I listen to the voice of reason; I am passive 
when I am carried away by my passions; and when I yield, my worst 
suffering is the knowledge that I might have resisted. 

Young man, hear me with confidence. I will always be honest with you. 
If conscience is the creature of prejudice, I am certainly wrong, and there is 
no such thing as a proof of morality; but if to put oneself first is an 
inclination natural to man, and if the first sentiment of justice is moreover 
inborn in the human heart, let those who say man is a simple creature 
remove these contradictions and I will grant that there is but one substance. 

You will note that by this term ‘substance’ I understand generally the 
being endowed with some primitive quality, apart from all special and 
secondary modifications. If then all the primitive qualities which are known 
to us can be united in one and the same being, we should only acknowledge 
one substance; but if there are qualities which are mutually exclusive, there 
are as many different substances as there are such exclusions. You will 
think this over; for my own part, whatever Locke may say, it is enough for 


me to recognise matter as having merely extension and divisibility to 
convince myself that it cannot think, and if a philosopher tells me that trees 
feel and rocks think [Footnote: It seems to me that modern philosophy, far 
from saying that rocks think, has discovered that men do not think. It 
perceives nothing more in nature than sensitive beings; and the only 
difference it finds between a man and a stone is that a man is a sensitive 
being which experiences sensations, and a stone is a sensitive being which 
does not experience sensations. But if it is true that all matter feels, where 
shall I find the sensitive unit, the individual ego? Shall it be in each 
molecule of matter or in bodies as aggregates of molecules? Shall I place 
this unity in fluids and solids alike, in compounds and in elements? You tell 
me nature consists of individuals. But what are these individuals? Is that 
stone an individual or an aggregate of individuals? Is it a single sensitive 
being, or are there as many beings in it as there are grains of sand? If every 
elementary atom is a sensitive being, how shall I conceive of that intimate 
communication by which one feels within the other, so that their two egos 
are blended in one? Attraction may be a law of nature whose mystery is 
unknown to us; but at least we conceive that there is nothing in attraction 
acting in proportion to mass which is contrary to extension and divisibility. 
Can you conceive of sensation in the same way? The sensitive parts have 
extension, but the sensitive being is one and indivisible; he cannot be cut in 
two, he is a whole or he is nothing; therefore the sensitive being is not a 
material body. I know not how our materialists understand it, but it seems to 
me that the same difficulties which have led them to reject thought, should 
have made them also reject feeling; and I see no reason why, when the first 
step has been taken, they should not take the second too; what more would 
it cost them? Since they are certain they do not think, why do they dare to 
affirm that they feel?] in vain will he perplex me with his cunning 
arguments; I merely regard him as a dishonest sophist, who prefers to say 
that stones have feeling rather than that men have souls. 

Suppose a deaf man denies the existence of sounds because he has never 
heard them. I put before his eyes a stringed instrument and cause it to sound 
in unison by means of another instrument concealed from him; the deaf man 
sees the chord vibrate. I tell him, “The sound makes it do that.” “Not at all,” 
says he, “the string itself is the cause of the vibration; to vibrate in that way 
is a quality common to all bodies.” “Then show me this vibration in other 
bodies,” I answer, “or at least show me its cause in this string.” “I cannot,” 


replies the deaf man; “but because I do not understand how that string 
vibrates why should I try to explain it by means of your sounds, of which I 
have not the least idea? It is explaining one obscure fact by means of a 
cause still more obscure. Make me perceive your sounds; or I say there are 
no such things.” 

The more I consider thought and the nature of the human mind, the more 
likeness I find between the arguments of the materialists and those of the 
deaf man. Indeed, they are deaf to the inner voice which cries aloud to 
them, in a tone which can hardly be mistaken. A machine does not think, 
there is neither movement nor form which can produce reflection; 
something within thee tries to break the bands which confine it; space 1s not 
thy measure, the whole universe does not suffice to contain thee; thy 
sentiments, thy desires, thy anxiety, thy pride itself, have another origin 
than this small body in which thou art imprisoned. 

No material creature is in itself active, and I am active. In vain do you 
argue this point with me; I feel it, and it is this feeling which speaks to me 
more forcibly than the reason which disputes it. I have a body which is 
acted upon by other bodies, and it acts in turn upon them; there is no doubt 
about this reciprocal action; but my will is independent of my senses; I 
consent or I resist; I yield or I win the victory, and I know very well in 
myself when I have done what I wanted and when I have merely given way 
to my passions. I have always the power to will, but not always the strength 
to do what I will. When I yield to temptation I surrender myself to the 
action of external objects. When I blame myself for this weakness, I listen 
to my own will alone; I am a slave in my vices, a free man in my remorse; 
the feeling of freedom is never effaced in me but when I myself do wrong, 
and when I at length prevent the voice of the soul from protesting against 
the authority of the body. 

I am only aware of will through the consciousness of my own will, and 
intelligence is no better known to me. When you ask me what is the cause 
which determines my will, it is my turn to ask what cause determines my 
judgment; for it is plain that these two causes are but one; and if you 
understand clearly that man is active in his judgments, that his intelligence 
is only the power to compare and judge, you will see that his freedom is 
only a similar power or one derived from this; he chooses between good 
and evil as he judges between truth and falsehood; if his judgment is at 
fault, he chooses amiss. What then is the cause that determines his will? It is 


his judgment. And what is the cause that determines his judgment? It is his 
intelligence, his power of judging; the determining cause is in himself. 
Beyond that, I understand nothing. 

No doubt I am not free not to desire my own welfare, I am not free to 
desire my own hurt; but my freedom consists in this very thing, that I can 
will what is for my own good, or what I esteem as such, without any 
external compulsion. Does it follow that I am not my own master because I 
cannot be other than myself? 

The motive power of all action is in the will of a free creature; we can go 
no farther. It is not the word freedom that is meaningless, but the word 
necessity. To suppose some action which is not the effect of an active 
motive power is indeed to suppose effects without cause, to reason in a 
vicious circle. Either there is no original impulse, or every original impulse 
has no antecedent cause, and there is no will properly so-called without 
freedom. Man is therefore free to act, and as such he is animated by an 
immaterial substance; that is the third article of my creed. From these three 
you will easily deduce the rest, so that I need not enumerate them. 

If man is at once active and free, he acts of his own accord; what he does 
freely is no part of the system marked out by Providence and it cannot be 
imputed to Providence. Providence does not will the evil that man does 
when he misuses the freedom given to him; neither does Providence prevent 
him doing it, either because the wrong done by so feeble a creature is as 
nothing in its eyes, or because it could not prevent it without doing a greater 
wrong and degrading his nature. Providence has made him free that he may 
choose the good and refuse the evil. It has made him capable of this choice 
if he uses rightly the faculties bestowed upon him, but it has so strictly 
limited his powers that the misuse of his freedom cannot disturb the general 
order. The evil that man does reacts upon himself without affecting the 
system of the world, without preventing the preservation of the human 
species in spite of itself. To complain that God does not prevent us from 
doing wrong is to complain because he has made man of so excellent a 
nature, that he has endowed his actions with that morality by which they are 
ennobled, that he has made virtue man’s birthright. Supreme happiness 
consists in self-content; that we may gain this self-content we are placed 
upon this earth and endowed with freedom, we are tempted by our passions 
and restrained by conscience. What more could divine power itself have 
done on our behalf? Could it have made our nature a contradiction, and 


have given the prize of well-doing to one who was incapable of evil? To 
prevent a man from wickedness, should Providence have restricted him to 
instinct and made him a fool? Not so, O God of my soul, I will never 
reproach thee that thou hast created me in thine own image, that I may be 
free and good and happy like my Maker! 

It is the abuse of our powers that makes us unhappy and wicked. Our 
cares, our sorrows, our sufferings are of our own making. Moral ills are 
undoubtedly the work of man, and physical ills would be nothing but for 
our vices which have made us liable to them. Has not nature made us feel 
our needs as a means to our preservation! Is not bodily suffering a sign that 
the machine is out of order and needs attention? Death.... Do not the 
wicked poison their own life and ours? Who would wish to live for ever? 
Death is the cure for the evils you bring upon yourself; nature would not 
have you suffer perpetually. How few sufferings are felt by man living in a 
state of primitive simplicity! His life is almost entirely free from suffering 
and from passion; he neither fears nor feels death; if he feels it, his 
sufferings make him desire it; henceforth it is no evil in his eyes. If we were 
but content to be ourselves we should have no cause to complain of our lot; 
but in the search for an imaginary good we find a thousand real ills. He who 
cannot bear a little pain must expect to suffer greatly. If a man injures his 
constitution by dissipation, you try to cure him with medicine; the ill he 
fears is added to the ill he feels; the thought of death makes it horrible and 
hastens its approach; the more we seek to escape from it, the more we are 
aware of it; and we go through life in the fear of death, blaming nature for 
the evils we have inflicted on ourselves by our neglect of her laws. 

O Man! seek no further for the author of evil; thou art he. There is no 
evil but the evil you do or the evil you suffer, and both come from yourself. 
Evil in general can only spring from disorder, and in the order of the world I 
find a never failing system. Evil in particular cases exists only in the mind 
of those who experience it; and this feeling is not the gift of nature, but the 
work of man himself. Pain has little power over those who, having thought 
little, look neither before nor after. Take away our fatal progress, take away 
our faults and our vices, take away man’s handiwork, and all is well. 

Where all is well, there is no such thing as injustice. Justice and 
goodness are inseparable; now goodness is the necessary result of boundless 
power and of that self-love which is innate in all sentient beings. The 
omnipotent projects himself, so to speak, into the being of his creatures. 


Creation and preservation are the everlasting work of power; it does not act 
on that which has no existence; God is not the God of the dead; he could not 
harm and destroy without injury to himself. The omnipotent can only will 
what is good. [Footnote: The ancients were right when they called the 
supreme God Optimus Maximus, but it would have been better to say 
Maximus Optimus, for his goodness springs from his power, he is good 
because he is great.] Therefore he who is supremely good, because he is 
supremely powerful, must also be supremely just, otherwise he would 
contradict himself; for that love of order which creates order we call 
goodness and that love of order which preserves order we call justice. 

Men say God owes nothing to his creatures. I think he owes them all he 
promised when he gave them their being. Now to give them the idea of 
something good and to make them feel the need of it, is to promise it to 
them. The more closely I study myself, the more carefully I consider, the 
more plainly do I read these words, “Be just and you will be happy.” It is 
not so, however, in the present condition of things, the wicked prospers and 
the oppression of the righteous continues. Observe how angry we are when 
this expectation is disappointed. Conscience revolts and murmurs against 
her Creator; she exclaims with cries and groans, “Thou hast deceived me.” 

“T have deceived thee, rash soul! Who told thee this? Is thy soul 
destroyed? Hast thou ceased to exist? O Brutus! O my son! let there be no 
stain upon the close of thy noble life; do not abandon thy hope and thy 
glory with thy corpse upon the plains of Philippi. Why dost thou say, 
‘Virtue is naught,’ when thou art about to enjoy the reward of virtue? Thou 
art about to die! Nay, thou shalt live, and thus my promise is fulfilled.” 

One might judge from the complaints of impatient men that God owes 
them the reward before they have deserved it, that he is bound to pay for 
virtue in advance. Oh! let us first be good and then we shall be happy. Let 
us not claim the prize before we have won it, nor demand our wages before 
we have finished our work. “It is not in the lists that we crown the victors in 
the sacred games,” says Plutarch, “it is when they have finished their 
course.” 

If the soul is immaterial, it may survive the body; and if it so survives, 
Providence is justified. Had I no other proof of the immaterial nature of the 
soul, the triumph of the wicked and the oppression of the righteous in this 
world would be enough to convince me. I should seek to resolve so 
appalling a discord in the universal harmony. I should say to myself, “All is 


not over with life, everything finds its place at death.” I should still have to 
answer the question, “What becomes of man when all we know of him 
through our senses has vanished?” This question no longer presents any 
difficulty to me when I admit the two substances. It is easy to understand 
that what is imperceptible to those senses escapes me, during my bodily 
life, when I perceive through my senses only. When the union of soul and 
body is destroyed, I think one may be dissolved and the other may be 
preserved. Why should the destruction of the one imply the destruction of 
the other? On the contrary, so unlike in their nature, they were during their 
union in a highly unstable condition, and when this union comes to an end 
they both return to their natural state; the active vital substance regains all 
the force which it expended to set in motion the passive dead substance. 
Alas! my vices make me only too well aware that man is but half alive 
during this life; the life of the soul only begins with the death of the body. 

But what is that life? Is the soul of man in its nature immortal? I know 
not. My finite understanding cannot hold the infinite; what is called eternity 
eludes my grasp. What can I assert or deny, how can I reason with regard to 
what I cannot conceive? I believe that the soul survives the body for the 
maintenance of order; who knows if this is enough to make it eternal? 
However, I know that the body is worn out and destroyed by the division of 
its parts, but I cannot conceive a similar destruction of the conscious nature, 
and as I cannot imagine how it can die, I presume that it does not die. As 
this assumption is consoling and in itself not unreasonable, why should I 
fear to accept it? 

I am aware of my soul; it is known to me in feeling and in thought; I 
know what it is without knowing its essence; I cannot reason about ideas 
which are unknown to me. What I do know is this, that my personal identity 
depends upon memory, and that to be indeed the same self I must remember 
that I have existed. Now after death I could not recall what I was when alive 
unless I also remembered what I felt and therefore what I did; and I have no 
doubt that this remembrance will one day form the happiness of the good 
and the torment of the bad. In this world our inner consciousness is 
absorbed by the crowd of eager passions which cheat remorse. The 
humiliation and disgrace involved in the practice of virtue do not permit us 
to realise its charm. But when, freed from the illusions of the bodily senses, 
we behold with joy the supreme Being and the eternal truths which flow 
from him; when all the powers of our soul are alive to the beauty of order 


and we are wholly occupied in comparing what we have done with what we 
ought to have done, then it is that the voice of conscience will regain its 
strength and sway; then it is that the pure delight which springs from self- 
content, and the sharp regret for our own degradation of that self, will 
decide by means of overpowering feeling what shall be the fate which each 
has prepared for himself. My good friend, do not ask me whether there are 
other sources of happiness or suffering; I cannot tell; that which my fancy 
pictures is enough to console me in this life and to bid me look for a life to 
come. I do not say the good will be rewarded, for what greater good can a 
truly good being expect than to exist in accordance with his nature? But I do 
assert that the good will be happy, because their maker, the author of all 
justice, who has made them capable of feeling, has not made them that they 
may suffer; moreover, they have not abused their freedom upon earth and 
they have not changed their fate through any fault of their own; yet they 
have suffered in this life and it will be made up to them in the life to come. 
This feeling relies not so much on man’s deserts as on the idea of good 
which seems to me inseparable from the divine essence. I only assume that 
the laws of order are constant and that God is true to himself. 

Do not ask me whether the torments of the wicked will endure for ever, 
whether the goodness of their creator can condemn them to the eternal 
suffering; again, I cannot tell, and I have no empty curiosity for the 
investigation of useless problems. How does the fate of the wicked concern 
me? I take little interest in it. All the same I find it hard to believe that they 
will be condemned to everlasting torments. If the supreme justice calls for 
vengeance, it claims it in this life. The nations of the world with their errors 
are its ministers. Justice uses self-inflicted ills to punish the crimes which 
have deserved them. It is in your own insatiable souls, devoured by envy, 
greed, and ambition, it is in the midst of your false prosperity, that the 
avenging passions find the due reward of your crimes. What need to seek a 
hell in the future life? It is here in the breast of the wicked. 

When our fleeting needs are over, and our mad desires are at rest, there 
should also be an end of our passions and our crimes. Can pure spirits be 
capable of any perversity? Having need of nothing, why should they be 
wicked? If they are free from our gross senses, if their happiness consists in 
the contemplation of other beings, they can only desire what is good; and he 
who ceases to be bad can never be miserable. This is what I am inclined to 
think though I have not been at the pains to come to any decision. O God, 


merciful and good, whatever thy decrees may be I adore them; if thou 
shouldst commit the wicked to everlasting punishment, I abandon my feeble 
reason to thy justice; but if the remorse of these wretched beings should in 
the course of time be extinguished, if their sufferings should come to an 
end, and if the same peace shall one day be the lot of all mankind, I give 
thanks to thee for this. Is not the wicked my brother? How often have I been 
tempted to be like him? Let him be delivered from his misery and freed 
from the spirit of hatred that accompanied it; let him be as happy as I 
myself; his happiness, far from arousing my jealousy, will only increase my 
own. 

Thus it is that, in the contemplation of God in his works, and in the study 
of such of his attributes as it concerned me to know, I have slowly grasped 
and developed the idea, at first partial and imperfect, which I have formed 
of this Infinite Being. But if this idea has become nobler and greater it is 
also more suited to the human reason. As I approach in spirit the eternal 
light, I am confused and dazzled by its glory, and compelled to abandon all 
the earthly notions which helped me to picture it to myself. God is no 
longer corporeal and sensible; the supreme mind which rules the world is no 
longer the world itself; in vain do I strive to grasp his inconceivable 
essence. When I think that it is he that gives life and movement to the living 
and moving substance which controls all living bodies; when I hear it said 
that my soul is spiritual and that God is a spirit, I revolt against this 
abasement of the divine essence; as if God and my soul were of one and the 
same nature! As if God were not the one and only absolute being, the only 
really active, feeling, thinking, willing being, from whom we derive our 
thought, feeling, motion, will, our freedom and our very existence! We are 
free because he wills our freedom, and his inexplicable substance is to our 
souls what our souls are to our bodies. I know not whether he has created 
matter, body, soul, the world itself. The idea of creation confounds me and 
eludes my grasp; so far as I can conceive of it I believe it; but I know that 
he has formed the universe and all that is, that he has made and ordered all 
things. No doubt God is eternal; but can my mind grasp the idea of eternity? 
Why should I cheat myself with meaningless words? This is what I do 
understand; before things were — God was; he will be when they are no 
more, and if all things come to an end he will still endure. That a being 
beyond my comprehension should give life to other beings, this is merely 
difficult and beyond my understanding; but that Being and Nothing should 


be convertible terms, this is indeed a palpable contradiction, an evident 
absurdity. 

God is intelligent, but how? Man is intelligent when he reasons, but the 
Supreme Intelligence does not need to reason; there is neither premise nor 
conclusion for him, there is not even a proposition. The Supreme 
Intelligence is wholly intuitive, it sees what is and what shall be; all truths 
are one for it, as all places are but one point and all time but one moment. 
Man’s power makes use of means, the divine power is self-active. God can 
because he wills; his will is his power. God is good; this is certain; but man 
finds his happiness in the welfare of his kind. God’s happiness consists in 
the love of order; for it is through order that he maintains what is, and unites 
each part in the whole. God is just; of this I am sure, it is a consequence of 
his goodness; man’s injustice is not God’s work, but his own; that moral 
justice which seems to the philosophers a presumption against Providence, 
is to me a proof of its existence. But man’s justice consists in giving to each 
his due; God’s justice consists in demanding from each of us an account of 
that which he has given us. 

If I have succeeded in discerning these attributes of which I have no 
absolute idea, it is in the form of unavoidable deductions, and by the right 
use of my reason; but I affirm them without understanding them, and at 
bottom that is no affirmation at all. In vain do I say, God is thus, I feel it, I 
experience it, none the more do I understand how God can be thus. 

In a word: the more I strive to envisage his infinite essence the less do I 
comprehend it; but it is, and that is enough for me; the less I understand, the 
more I adore. I abase myself, saying, “Being of beings, I am because thou 
art; to fix my thoughts on thee is to ascend to the source of my being. The 
best use I can make of my reason is to resign it before thee; my mind 
delights, my weakness rejoices, to feel myself overwhelmed by thy 
greatness.” 

Having thus deduced from the perception of objects of sense and from 
my inner consciousness, which leads me to judge of causes by my native 
reason, the principal truths which I require to know, I must now seek such 
principles of conduct as I can draw from them, and such rules as I must lay 
down for my guidance in the fulfilment of my destiny in this world, 
according to the purpose of my Maker. Still following the same method, I 
do not derive these rules from the principles of the higher philosophy, I find 
them in the depths of my heart, traced by nature in characters which nothing 


can efface. I need only consult myself with regard to what I wish to do; 
what I feel to be right is nght, what I feel to be wrong is wrong; conscience 
is the best casuist; and it is only when we haggle with conscience that we 
have recourse to the subtleties of argument. Our first duty is towards 
ourself; yet how often does the voice of others tell us that in seeking our 
good at the expense of others we are doing ill? We think we are following 
the guidance of nature, and we are resisting it; we listen to what she says to 
our senses, and we neglect what she says to our heart; the active being 
obeys, the passive commands. Conscience is the voice of the soul, the 
passions are the voice of the body. It is strange that these voices often 
contradict each other? And then to which should we give heed? Too often 
does reason deceive us; we have only too good a right to doubt her; but 
conscience never deceives us; she is the true guide of man; it is to the soul 
what instinct is to the body, [Footnote: Modern philosophy, which only 
admits what it can understand, is careful not to admit this obscure power 
called instinct which seems to guide the animals to some end without any 
acquired experience. Instinct, according to some of our wise philosophers, 
is only a secret habit of reflection, acquired by reflection; and from the way 
in which they explain this development one ought to suppose that children 
reflect more than grown-up people: a paradox strange enough to be worth 
examining. Without entering upon this discussion I must ask what name I 
shall give to the eagerness with which my dog makes war on the moles he 
does not eat, or to the patience with which he sometimes watches them for 
hours and the skill with which he seizes them, throws them to a distance 
from their earth as soon as they emerge, and then kills them and leaves 
them. Yet no one has trained him to this sport, nor even told him there were 
such things as moles. Again, I ask, and this is a more important question, 
why, when I threatened this same dog for the first time, why did he throw 
himself on the ground with his paws folded, in such a suppliant attitude 
....calculated to touch me, a position which he would have maintained if, 
without being touched by it, I had continued to beat him in that position? 
What! Had my dog, little more than a puppy, acquired moral ideas? Did he 
know the meaning of mercy and generosity? By what acquired knowledge 
did he seek to appease my wrath by yielding to my discretion? Every dog in 
the world does almost the same thing in similar circumstances, and I am 
asserting nothing but what any one can verify for himself. Will the 
philosophers, who so scornfully reject instinct, kindly explain this fact by 


the mere play of sensations and experience which they assume we have 
acquired? Let them give an account of it which will satisfy any sensible 
man; in that case I have nothing further to urge, and I will say no more of 
instinct.] he who obeys his conscience is following nature and he need not 
fear that he will go astray. This is a matter of great importance, continued 
my benefactor, seeing that I was about to interrupt him; let me stop awhile 
to explain it more fully. 

The morality of our actions consists entirely in the judgments we 
ourselves form with regard to them. If good is good, it must be good in the 
depth of our heart as well as in our actions; and the first reward of justice is 
the consciousness that we are acting justly. If moral goodness is in 
accordance with our nature, man can only be healthy in mind and body 
when he is good. If it is not so, and if man is by nature evil, he cannot cease 
to be evil without corrupting his nature, and goodness in him is a crime 
against nature. If he is made to do harm to his fellow-creatures, as the wolf 
is made to devour his prey, a humane man would be as depraved a creature 
as a pitiful wolf; and virtue alone would cause remorse. 

My young friend, let us look within, let us set aside all personal 
prejudices and see whither our inclinations lead us. Do we take more 
pleasure in the sight of the sufferings of others or their joys? Is it pleasanter 
to do a kind action or an unkind action, and which leaves the more 
delightful memory behind it? Why do you enjoy the theatre? Do you delight 
in the crimes you behold? Do you weep over the punishment which 
overtakes the criminal? They say we are indifferent to everything but self- 
interest; yet we find our consolation in our sufferings in the charms of 
friendship and humanity, and even in our pleasures we should be too lonely 
and miserable if we had no one to share them with us. If there is no such 
thing as morality in man’s heart, what is the source of his rapturous 
admiration of noble deeds, his passionate devotion to great men? What 
connection is there between self-interest and this enthusiasm for virtue? 
Why should I choose to be Cato dying by his own hand, rather than Caesar 
in his triumphs? Take from our hearts this love of what is noble and you rob 
us of the joy of life. The mean-spirited man in whom these delicious 
feelings have been stifled among vile passions, who by thinking of no one 
but himself comes at last to love no one but himself, this man feels no 
raptures, his cold heart no longer throbs with joy, and his eyes no longer fill 


with the sweet tears of sympathy, he delights in nothing; the wretch has 
neither life nor feeling, he is already dead. 

There are many bad men in this world, but there are few of these dead 
souls, alive only to self-interest, and insensible to all that 1s right and good. 
We only delight in injustice so long as it is to our own advantage; in every 
other case we wish the innocent to be protected. If we see some act of 
violence or injustice in town or country, our hearts are at once stirred to 
their depths by an instinctive anger and wrath, which bids us go to the help 
of the oppressed; but we are restrained by a stronger duty, and the law 
deprives us of our right to protect the innocent. On the other hand, if some 
deed of mercy or generosity meets our eye, what reverence and love does it 
inspire! Do we not say to ourselves, “I should like to have done that 
myself’? What does it matter to us that two thousand years ago a man was 
just or unjust? and yet we take the same interest in ancient history as if it 
happened yesterday. What are the crimes of Cataline to me? I shall not be 
his victim. Why then have I the same horror of his crimes as if he were 
living now? We do not hate the wicked merely because of the harm they do 
to ourselves, but because they are wicked. Not only do we wish to be happy 
ourselves, we wish others to be happy too, and if this happiness does not 
interfere with our own happiness, it increases it. In conclusion, whether we 
will or not, we pity the unfortunate; when we see their suffering we suffer 
too. Even the most depraved are not wholly without this instinct, and it 
often leads them to self-contradiction. The highwayman who robs the 
traveller, clothes the nakedness of the poor; the fiercest murderer supports a 
fainting man. 

Men speak of the voice of remorse, the secret punishment of hidden 
crimes, by which such are often brought to light. Alas! who does not know 
its unwelcome voice? We speak from experience, and we would gladly 
stifle this imperious feeling which causes us such agony. Let us obey the 
call of nature; we shall see that her yoke is easy and that when we give heed 
to her voice we find a joy in the answer of a good conscience. The wicked 
fears and flees from her; he delights to escape from himself; his anxious 
eyes look around him for some object of diversion; without bitter satire and 
rude mockery he would always be sorrowful; the scornful laugh is his one 
pleasure. Not so the just man, who finds his peace within himself; there is 
joy not malice in his laughter, a joy which springs from his own heart; he is 


as cheerful alone as in company, his satisfaction does not depend on those 
who approach him; it includes them. 

Cast your eyes over every nation of the world; peruse every volume of 
its history; in the midst of all these strange and cruel forms of worship, 
among this amazing variety of manners and customs, you will everywhere 
find the same ideas of right and justice; everywhere the same principles of 
morality, the same ideas of good and evil. The old paganism gave birth to 
abominable gods who would have been punished as scoundrels here below, 
gods who merely offered, as a picture of supreme happiness, crimes to be 
committed and lust to be gratified. But in vain did vice descend from the 
abode of the gods armed with their sacred authority; the moral instinct 
refused to admit it into the heart of man. While the debaucheries of Jupiter 
were celebrated, the continence of Xenocrates was revered; the chaste 
Lucrece adored the shameless Venus; the bold Roman offered sacrifices to 
Fear; he invoked the god who mutilated his father, and he died without a 
murmur at the hand of his own father. The most unworthy gods were 
worshipped by the noblest men. The sacred voice of nature was stronger 
than the voice of the gods, and won reverence upon earth; it seemed to 
relegate guilt and the guilty alike to heaven. 

There is therefore at the bottom of our hearts an innate principle of 
justice and virtue, by which, in spite of our maxims, we judge our own 
actions or those of others to be good or evil; and it is this principle that I 
call conscience. 

But at this word I hear the murmurs of all the wise men so-called. 
Childish errors, prejudices of our upbringing, they exclaim in concert! 
There is nothing in the human mind but what it has gained by experience; 
and we judge everything solely by means of the ideas we have acquired. 
They go further; they even venture to reject the clear and universal 
agreement of all peoples, and to set against this striking unanimity in the 
judgment of mankind, they seek out some obscure exception known to 
themselves alone; as if the whole trend of nature were rendered null by the 
depravity of a single nation, and as if the existence of monstrosities made an 
end of species. But to what purpose does the sceptic Montaigne strive 
himself to unearth in some obscure corner of the world a custom which is 
contrary to the ideas of justice? To what purpose does he credit the most 
untrustworthy travellers, while he refuses to believe the greatest writers? A 
few strange and doubtful customs, based on local causes, unknown to us; 


shall these destroy a general inference based on the agreement of all the 
nations of the earth, differing from each other in all else, but agreed in this? 
O Montaigne, you pride yourself on your truth and honesty; be sincere and 
truthful, if a philosopher can be so, and tell me if there is any country upon 
earth where it is a crime to keep one’s plighted word, to be merciful, 
helpful, and generous, where the good man is scorned, and the traitor is held 
in honour. 

Self-interest, so they say, induces each of us to agree for the common 
good. But how is it that the good man consents to this to his own hurt? Does 
a man go to death from self-interest? No doubt each man acts for his own 
good, but if there is no such thing as moral good to be taken into 
consideration, self-interest will only enable you to account for the deeds of 
the wicked; possibly you will not attempt to do more. A philosophy which 
could find no place for good deeds would be too detestable; you would find 
yourself compelled either to find some mean purpose, some wicked motive, 
or to abuse Socrates and slander Regulus. If such doctrines ever took root 
among us, the voice of nature, together with the voice of reason, would 
constantly protest against them, till no adherent of such teaching could 
plead an honest excuse for his partisanship. 

It is no part of my scheme to enter at present into metaphysical 
discussions which neither you nor I can understand, discussions which 
really lead nowhere. I have told you already that I do not wish to 
philosophise with you, but to help you to consult your own heart. If all the 
philosophers in the world should prove that I am wrong, and you feel that I 
am right, that is all I ask. 

For this purpose it is enough to lead you to distinguish between our 
acquired ideas and our natural feelings; for feeling precedes knowledge; and 
since we do not learn to seek what is good for us and avoid what is bad for 
us, but get this desire from nature, in the same way the love of good and the 
hatred of evil are as natural to us as our self-love. The decrees of conscience 
are not judgments but feelings. Although all our ideas come from without, 
the feelings by which they are weighed are within us, and it is by these 
feelings alone that we perceive fitness or unfitness of things in relation to 
ourselves, which leads us to seek or shun these things. 

To exist is to feel; our feeling is undoubtedly earlier than our 
intelligence, and we had feelings before we had ideas.[Footnote: In some 
respects ideas are feelings and feelings are ideas. Both terms are appropriate 


to any perception with which we are concerned, appropriate both to the 
object of that perception and to ourselves who are affected by it; it is merely 
the order in which we are affected which decides the appropriate term. 
When we are chiefly concerned with the object and only think of ourselves 
as it were by reflection, that is an idea; when, on the other hand, the 
impression received excites our chief attention and we only think in the 
second place of the object which caused it, it is a feeling.] Whatever may be 
the cause of our being, it has provided for our preservation by giving us 
feelings suited to our nature; and no one can deny that these at least are 
innate. These feelings, so far as the individual is concerned, are self-love, 
fear, pain, the dread of death, the desire for comfort. Again, if, as it is 
impossible to doubt, man is by nature sociable, or at least fitted to become 
sociable, he can only be so by means of other innate feelings, relative to his 
kind; for if only physical well-being were considered, men would certainly 
be scattered rather than brought together. But the motive power of 
conscience is derived from the moral system formed through this twofold 
relation to himself and to his fellow-men. To know good is not to love it; 
this knowledge is not innate in man; but as soon as his reason leads him to 
perceive it, his conscience impels him to love it; it is this feeling which is 
innate. 

So I do not think, my young friend, that it is impossible to explain the 
immediate force of conscience as a result of our own nature, independent of 
reason itself. And even should it be impossible, it is unnecessary; for those 
who deny this principle, admitted and received by everybody else in the 
world, do not prove that there is no such thing; they are content to affirm, 
and when we affirm its existence we have quite as good grounds as they, 
while we have moreover the witness within us, the voice of conscience, 
which speaks on its own behalf. If the first beams of judgment dazzle us 
and confuse the objects we behold, let us wait till our feeble sight grows 
clear and strong, and in the light of reason we shall soon behold these very 
objects as nature has already showed them to us. Or rather let us be simpler 
and less pretentious; let us be content with the first feelings we experience 
in ourselves, since science always brings us back to these, unless it has led 
us astray. 

Conscience! Conscience! Divine instinct, immortal voice from heaven; 
sure guide for a creature ignorant and finite indeed, yet intelligent and free; 
infallible judge of good and evil, making man like to God! In thee consists 


the excellence of man’s nature and the morality of his actions; apart from 
thee, I find nothing in myself to raise me above the beasts — nothing but 
the sad privilege of wandering from one error to another, by the help of an 
unbridled understanding and a reason which knows no principle. 

Thank heaven we have now got rid of all that alarming show of 
philosophy; we may be men without being scholars; now that we need not 
spend our life in the study of morality, we have found a less costly and surer 
guide through this vast labyrinth of human thought. But it is not enough to 
be aware that there is such a guide; we must know her and follow her. If she 
speaks to all hearts, how is it that so few give heed to her voice? She speaks 
to us in the language of nature, and everything leads us to forget that 
tongue. Conscience is timid, she loves peace and retirement; she is startled 
by noise and numbers; the prejudices from which she is said to arise are her 
worst enemies. She flees before them or she is silent; their noisy voices 
drown her words, so that she cannot get a hearing; fanaticism dares to 
counterfeit her voice and to inspire crimes in her name. She is discouraged 
by ill-treatment; she no longer speaks to us, no longer answers to our call; 
when she has been scorned so long, it is as hard to recall her as it was to 
banish her. 

How often in the course of my inquiries have I grown weary of my own 
coldness of heart! How often have grief and weariness poured their poison 
into my first meditations and made them hateful to me! My barren heart 
yielded nothing but a feeble zeal and a lukewarm love of truth. I said to 
myself: Why should I strive to find what does not exist? Moral good is a 
dream, the pleasures of sense are the only real good. When once we have 
lost the taste for the pleasures of the soul, how hard it is to recover it! How 
much more difficult to acquire it if we have never possessed it! If there 
were any man so wretched as never to have done anything all his life long 
which he could remember with pleasure, and which would make him glad 
to have lived, that man would be incapable of self-knowledge, and for want 
of knowledge of goodness, of which his nature is capable, he would be 
constrained to remain in his wickedness and would be for ever miserable. 
But do you think there is any one man upon earth so depraved that he has 
never yielded to the temptation of well-doing? This temptation is so natural, 
so pleasant, that it is impossible always to resist it; and the thought of the 
pleasure it has once afforded is enough to recall it constantly to our 
memory. Unluckily it is hard at first to find satisfaction for it; we have any 


number of reasons for refusing to follow the inclinations of our heart; 
prudence, so called, restricts the heart within the limits of the self; a 
thousand efforts are needed to break these bonds. The joy of well-doing is 
the prize of having done well, and we must deserve the prize before we win 
it. There is nothing sweeter than virtue; but we do not know this till we have 
tried it. Like Proteus in the fable, she first assumes a thousand terrible 
shapes when we would embrace her, and only shows her true self to those 
who refuse to let her go. 

Ever at strife between my natural feelings, which spoke of the common 
weal, and my reason, which spoke of self, I should have drifted through life 
in perpetual uncertainty, hating evil, loving good, and always at war with 
myself, if my heart had not received further light, if that truth which 
determined my opinions had not also settled my conduct, and set me at 
peace with myself. Reason alone is not a sufficient foundation for virtue; 
what solid ground can be found? Virtue we are told is love of order. But can 
this love prevail over my love for my own well-being, and ought it so to 
prevail? Let them give me clear and sufficient reason for this preference. 
Their so-called principle is in truth a mere playing with words; for I also say 
that vice is love of order, differently understood. Wherever there is feeling 
and intelligence, there is some sort of moral order. The difference is this: 
the good man orders his life with regard to all men; the wicked orders it for 
self alone. The latter centres all things round himself; the other measures his 
radius and remains on the circumference. Thus his place depends on the 
common centre, which is God, and on all the concentric circles which are 
His creatures. If there is no God, the wicked is right and the good man is 
nothing but a fool. 

My child! May you one day feel what a burden is removed when, having 
fathomed the vanity of human thoughts and tasted the bitterness of passion, 
you find at length near at hand the path of wisdom, the prize of this life’s 
labours, the source of that happiness which you despaired of. Every duty of 
natural law, which man’s injustice had almost effaced from my heart, is 
engraven there, for the second time in the name of that eternal justice which 
lays these duties upon me and beholds my fulfilment of them. I feel myself 
merely the instrument of the Omnipotent, who wills what is good, who 
performs it, who will bring about my own good through the co-operation of 
my will with his own, and by the right use of my liberty. I acquiesce in the 
order he establishes, certain that one day I shall enjoy that order and find 


my happiness in it; for what sweeter joy is there than this, to feel oneself a 
part of a system where all is good? A prey to pain, I bear it in patience, 
remembering that it will soon be over, and that it results from a body which 
is not mine. If I do a good deed in secret, I know that it is seen, and my 
conduct in this life is a pledge of the life to come. When I suffer injustice, I 
say to myself, the Almighty who does all things well will reward me: my 
bodily needs, my poverty, make the idea of death less intolerable. There 
will be all the fewer bonds to be broken when my hour comes. 

Why is my soul subjected to my senses, and imprisoned in this body by 
which it is enslaved and thwarted? I know not; have I entered into the 
counsels of the Almighty? But I may, without rashness, venture on a modest 
conjecture. I say to myself: If man’s soul had remained in a state of freedom 
and innocence, what merit would there have been in loving and obeying the 
order he found established, an order which it would not have been to his 
advantage to disturb? He would be happy, no doubt, but his happiness 
would not attain to the highest point, the pride of virtue, and the witness of 
a good conscience within him; he would be but as the angels are, and no 
doubt the good man will be more than they. Bound to a mortal body, by 
bonds as strange as they are powerful, his care for the preservation of this 
body tempts the soul to think only of self, and gives it an interest opposed 
to the general order of things, which it is still capable of knowing and 
loving; then it is that the right use of his freedom becomes at once the merit 
and the reward; then it is that it prepares for itself unending happiness, by 
resisting its earthly passions and following its original direction. 

If even in the lowly position in which we are placed during our present 
life our first impulses are always good, if all our vices are of our own 
making, why should we complain that they are our masters? Why should 
we blame the Creator for the ills we have ourselves created, and the 
enemies we ourselves have armed against us? Oh, let us leave man unspoilt; 
he will always find it easy to be good and he will always be happy without 
remorse. The guilty, who assert that they are driven to crime, are liars as 
well as evil-doers; how is it that they fail to perceive that the weakness they 
bewail is of their own making; that their earliest depravity was the result of 
their own will; that by dint of wishing to yield to temptations, they at length 
yield to them whether they will or no and make them irresistible? No doubt 
they can no longer avoid being weak and wicked, but they need not have 
become weak and wicked. Oh, how easy would it be to preserve control of 


ourselves and of our passions, even in this life, 1f with habits still unformed, 
with a mind beginning to expand, we were able to keep to such things as we 
ought to know, in order to value rightly what is unknown; if we really 
wished to learn, not that we might shine before the eyes of others, but that 
we might be wise and good in accordance with our nature, that we might be 
happy in the performance of our duty. This study seems tedious and painful 
to us, for we do not attempt it till we are already corrupted by vice and 
enslaved by our passions. Our judgments and our standards of worth are 
determined before we have the knowledge of good and evil; and then we 
measure all things by this false standard, and give nothing its true worth. 

There is an age when the heart is still free, but eager, unquiet, greedy of a 
happiness which is still unknown, a happiness which it seeks in curiosity 
and doubt; deceived by the senses it settles at length upon the empty show 
of happiness and thinks it has found it where it is not. In my own case these 
illusions endured for a long time. Alas! too late did I become aware of 
them, and I have not succeeded in overcoming them altogether; they will 
last as long as this mortal body from which they arise. If they lead me 
astray, I am at least no longer deceived by them; I know them for what they 
are, and even when I give way to them, I despise myself; far from regarding 
them as the goal of my happiness, I behold in them an obstacle to it. I long 
for the time when, freed from the fetters of the body, I shall be myself, at 
one with myself, no longer torn in two, when I myself shall suffice for my 
own happiness. Meanwhile I am happy even in this life, for I make small 
account of all its evils, in which I regard myself as having little or no part, 
while all the real good that I can get out of this life depends on myself 
alone. 

To raise myself so far as may be even now to this state of happiness, 
strength, and freedom, I exercise myself in lofty contemplation. I consider 
the order of the universe, not to explain it by any futile system, but to revere 
it without ceasing, to adore the wise Author who reveals himself in it. I hold 
intercourse with him; I immerse all my powers in his divine essence; I am 
overwhelmed by his kindness, I bless him and his gifts, but I do not pray to 
him. What should I ask of him — to change the order of nature, to work 
miracles on my behalf? Should I, who am bound to love above all things the 
order which he has established in his wisdom and maintained by his 
providence, should I desire the disturbance of that order on my own 
account? No, that rash prayer would deserve to be punished rather than to 


be granted. Neither do I ask of him the power to do right; why should I ask 
what he has given me already? Has he not given me conscience that I may 
love the right, reason that I may perceive it, and freedom that I may choose 
it? If I do evil, I have no excuse; I do it of my own free will; to ask him to 
change my will is to ask him to do what he asks of me; it is to want him to 
do the work while I get the wages; to be dissatisfied with my lot is to wish 
to be no longer a man, to wish to be other than what I am, to wish for 
disorder and evil. Thou source of justice and truth, merciful and gracious 
God, in thee do I trust, and the desire of my heart is — Thy will be done. 
When I unite my will with thine, I do what thou doest; I have a share in thy 
goodness; I believe that I enjoy beforehand the supreme happiness which is 
the reward of goodness. 

In my well-founded self-distrust the only thing that I ask of God, or 
rather expect from his justice, is to correct my error if I go astray, if that 
error is dangerous to me. To be honest I need not think myself infallible; my 
opinions, which seem to me true, may be so many lies; for what man is 
there who does not cling to his own beliefs; and how many men are agreed 
in everything? The illusion which deceives me may indeed have its source 
in myself, but it is God alone who can remove it. I have done all I can to 
attain to truth; but its source is beyond my reach; is it my fault if my 
strength fails me and I can go no further; it is for Truth to draw near to me. 

The good priest had spoken with passion; he and I were overcome with 
emotion. It seemed to me as if I were listening to the divine Orpheus when 
he sang the earliest hymns and taught men the worship of the gods. I saw 
any number of objections which might be raised; yet I raised none, for I 
perceived that they were more perplexing than serious, and that my 
inclination took his part. When he spoke to me according to his conscience, 
my own seemed to confirm what he said. 

“The novelty of the sentiments you have made known to me,” said I, 
“strikes me all the more because of what you confess you do not know, than 
because of what you say you believe. They seem to be very like that theism 
or natural religion, which Christians profess to confound with atheism or 
irreligion which is their exact opposite. But in the present state of my faith I 
should have to ascend rather than descend to accept your views, and I find it 
difficult to remain just where you are unless I were as wise as you. That I 
may be at least as honest, I want time to take counsel with myself. By your 
own showing, the inner voice must be my guide, and you have yourself told 


me that when it has long been silenced it cannot be recalled in a moment. I 
take what you have said to heart, and I must consider it. If after I have 
thought things out, I am as convinced as you are, you will be my final 
teacher, and I will be your disciple till death. Continue your teaching 
however; you have only told me half what I must know. Speak to me of 
revelation, of the Scriptures, of those difficult doctrines among which I 
have strayed ever since I was a child, incapable either of understanding or 
believing them, unable to adopt or reject them.” 

“Yes, my child,” said he, embracing me, “I will tell you all I think; I will 
not open my heart to you by halves; but the desire you express was 
necessary before I could cast aside all reserve. So far I have told you 
nothing but what I thought would be of service to you, nothing but what I 
was quite convinced of. The inquiry which remains to be made is very 
difficult. It seems to me full of perplexity, mystery, and darkness; I bring to 
it only doubt and distrust. I make up my mind with trembling, and I tell you 
my doubts rather than my convictions. If your own opinions were more 
settled I should hesitate to show you mine; but in your present condition, to 
think like me would be gain. [Footnote: I think the worthy clergyman might 
say this at the present time to the general public.| Moreover, give to my 
words only the authority of reason; I know not whether I am mistaken. It is 
difficult in discussion to avoid assuming sometimes a dogmatic tone; but 
remember in this respect that all my assertions are but reasons to doubt me. 
Seek truth for yourself, for my own part I only promise you sincerity. 

“In my exposition you find nothing but natural religion; strange that we 
should need more! How shall I become aware of this need? What guilt can 
be mine so long as I serve God according to the knowledge he has given to 
my mind, and the feelings he has put into my heart? What purity of morals, 
what dogma useful to man and worthy of its author, can I derive from a 
positive doctrine which cannot be derived without the aid of this doctrine by 
the right use of my faculties? Show me what you can add to the duties of 
the natural law, for the glory of God, for the good of mankind, and for my 
own welfare; and what virtue you will get from the new form of religion 
which does not result from mine. The grandest ideas of the Divine nature 
come to us from reason only. Behold the spectacle of nature; listen to the 
inner voice. Has not God spoken it all to our eyes, to our conscience, to our 
reason? What more can man tell us? Their revelations do but degrade God, 
by investing him with passions like our own. Far from throwing light upon 


the ideas of the Supreme Being, special doctrines seem to me to confuse 
these ideas; far from ennobling them, they degrade them; to the 
inconceivable mysteries which surround the Almighty, they add absurd 
contradictions, they make man proud, intolerant, and cruel; instead of 
bringing peace upon earth, they bring fire and sword. I ask myself what is 
the use of it all, and I find no answer. I see nothing but the crimes of men 
and the misery of mankind. 

“They tell me a revelation was required to teach men how God would be 
served; as a proof of this they point to the many strange rites which men 
have instituted, and they do not perceive that this very diversity springs 
from the fanciful nature of the revelations. As soon as the nations took to 
making God speak, every one made him speak in his own fashion, and 
made him say what he himself wanted. Had they listened only to what God 
says in the heart of man, there would have been but one religion upon earth. 

“One form of worship was required; just so, but was this a matter of such 
importance as to require all the power of the Godhead to establish it? Do 
not let us confuse the outward forms of religion with religion itself. The 
service God requires is of the heart; and when the heart is sincere that is 
ever the same. It is a strange sort of conceit which fancies that God takes 
such an interest in the shape of the priest’s vestments, the form of words he 
utters, the gestures he makes before the altar and all his genuflections. Oh, 
my friend, stand upright, you will still be too near the earth. God desires to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth; this duty belongs to every religion, 
every country, every individual. As to the form of worship, if order 
demands uniformity, that is only a matter of discipline and needs no 
revelation. 

“These thoughts did not come to me to begin with. Carried away by the 
prejudices of my education, and by that dangerous vanity which always 
strives to lift man out of his proper sphere, when I could not raise my feeble 
thoughts up to the great Being, I tried to bring him down to my own level. I 
tried to reduce the distance he has placed between his nature and mine. I 
desired more immediate relations, more individual instruction; not content 
to make God in the image of man that I might be favoured above my 
fellows, I desired supernatural knowledge; I required a special form of 
worship; I wanted God to tell me what he had not told others, or what others 
had not understood like myself. 


“Considering the point I had now reached as the common centre from 
which all believers set out on the quest for a more enlightened form of 
religion, I merely found in natural religion the elements of all religion. I 
beheld the multitude of diverse sects which hold sway upon earth, each of 
which accuses the other of falsehood and error; which of these, I asked, is 
the right? Every one replied, ‘My own;’ every one said, ‘I alone and those 
who agree with me think rightly, all the others are mistaken.” And how do 
you know that your sect is in the right? Because God said so. And how do 
you know God said so? [Footnote: “All men,” said a wise and good priest, 
“maintain that they hold and believe their religion (and all use the same 
jargon), not of man, nor of any creature, but of God. But to speak truly, 
without pretence or flattery, none of them do so; whatever they may say, 
religions are taught by human hands and means; take, for example, the way 
in which religions have been received by the world, the way in which they 
are still recetved every day by individuals; the nation, the country, the 
locality gives the religion; we belong to the religion of the place where we 
are born and brought up; we are baptised or circumcised, we are Christians, 
Jews, Mohametans before we know that we are men; we do not pick and 
choose our religion for see how ill the life and conduct agree with the 
religion, see for what slight and human causes men go against the teaching 
of their religion.” — Charron, De la Sagesse. — It seems clear that the 
honest creed of the holy theologian of Condom would not have differed 
greatly from that of the Savoyard priest.] And who told you that God said 
it? My pastor, who knows all about it. My pastor tells me what to believe 
and I believe it; he assures me that any one who says anything else is 
mistaken, and I give not heed to them. 

“What! thought I, is not truth one; can that which is true for me be false 
for you? If those who follow the right path and those who go astray have 
the same method, what merit or what blame can be assigned to one more 
than to the other? Their choice is the result of chance; it is unjust to hold 
them responsible for it, to reward or punish them for being born in one 
country or another. To dare to say that God judges us in this manner is an 
outrage on his justice. 

“Either all religions are good and pleasing to God, or if there is one 
which he prescribes for men, if they will be punished for despising it, he 
will have distinguished it by plain and certain signs by which it can be 
known as the only true religion; these signs are alike in every time and 


place, equally plain to all men, great or small, learned or unlearned, 
Europeans, Indians, Africans, savages. If there were but one religion upon 
earth, and if all beyond its pale were condemned to eternal punishment, and 
if there were in any corner of the world one single honest man who was not 
convinced by this evidence, the God of that religion would be the most 
unjust and cruel of tyrants. 

“Let us therefore seek honestly after truth; let us yield nothing to the 
claims of birth, to the authority of parents and pastors, but let us summon to 
the bar of conscience and of reason all that they have taught us from our 
childhood. In vain do they exclaim, ‘Submit your reason;’ a deceiver might 
say as much; I must have reasons for submitting my reason. 

“All the theology I can get for myself by observation of the universe and 
by the use of my faculties is contained in what I have already told you. To 
know more one must have recourse to strange means. These means cannot 
be the authority of men, for every man is of the same species as myself, and 
all that a man knows by nature I am capable of knowing, and another may 
be deceived as much as I; when I believe what he says, it is not because he 
says it but because he proves its truth. The witness of man is therefore 
nothing more than the witness of my own reason, and it adds nothing to the 
natural means which God has given me for the knowledge of truth. 

“Apostle of truth, what have you to tell me of which I am not the sole 
judge? God himself has spoken; give heed to his revelation. That is another 
matter. God has spoken, these are indeed words which demand attention. To 
whom has he spoken? He has spoken to men. Why then have I heard 
nothing? He has instructed others to make known his words to you. I 
understand; it is men who come and tell me what God has said. I would 
rather have heard the words of God himself; it would have been as easy for 
him and I should have been secure from fraud. He protects you from fraud 
by showing that his envoys come from him. How does he show this? By 
miracles. Where are these miracles? In the books. And who wrote the 
books? Men. And who saw the miracles? The men who bear witness to 
them. What! Nothing but human testimony! Nothing but men who tell me 
what others told them! How many men between God and me! Let us see, 
however, let us examine, compare, and verify. Oh! if God had but deigned 
to free me from all this labour, I would have served him with all my heart. 

“Consider, my friend, the terrible controversy in which I am now 
engaged; what vast learning is required to go back to the remotest antiquity, 


to examine, weigh, confront prophecies, revelations, facts, all the 
monuments of faith set forth throughout the world, to assign their date, 
place, authorship, and occasion. What exactness of critical judgment is 
needed to distinguish genuine documents from forgeries, to compare 
objections with their answers, translations with their originals; to decide as 
to the impartiality of witnesses, their common-sense, their knowledge; to 
make sure that nothing has been omitted, nothing added, nothing 
transposed, altered, or falsified; to point out any remaining contradictions, 
to determine what weight should be given to the silence of our adversaries 
with regard to the charges brought against them; how far were they aware 
of those charges; did they think them sufficiently serious to require an 
answer; were books sufficiently well known for our books to reach them; 
have we been honest enough to allow their books to circulate among 
ourselves and to leave their strongest objections unaltered? 

“When the authenticity of all these documents is accepted, we must now 
pass to the evidence of their authors’ mission; we must know the laws of 
chance, and probability, to decide which prophecy cannot be fulfilled 
without a miracle; we must know the spirit of the original languages, to 
distinguish between prophecy and figures of speech; we must know what 
facts are in accordance with nature and what facts are not, so that we may 
say how far a clever man may deceive the eyes of the simple and may even 
astonish the learned; we must discover what are the characteristics of a 
prodigy and how its authenticity may be established, not only so far as to 
gain credence, but so that doubt may be deserving of punishment; we must 
compare the evidence for true and false miracles, and find sure tests to 
distinguish between them; lastly we must say why God chose as a witness 
to his words means which themselves require so much evidence on their 
behalf, as if he were playing with human credulity, and avoiding of set 
purpose the true means of persuasion. 

“Assuming that the divine majesty condescends so far as to make a man 
the channel of his sacred will, is it reasonable, is it fair, to demand that the 
whole of mankind should obey the voice of this minister without making 
him known as such? Is it just to give him as his sole credentials certain 
private signs, performed in the presence of a few obscure persons, signs 
which everybody else can only know by hearsay? If one were to believe all 
the miracles that the uneducated and credulous profess to have seen in every 
country upon earth, every sect would be in the right; there would be more 


miracles than ordinary events; and it would be the greatest miracle if there 
were no miracles wherever there were persecuted fanatics. The 
unchangeable order of nature is the chief witness to the wise hand that 
guides it; if there were many exceptions, I should hardly know what to 
think; for my own part I have too great a faith in God to believe in so many 
miracles which are so little worthy of him. 

“Let a man come and say to us: Mortals, I proclaim to you the will of the 
Most Highest; accept my words as those of him who has sent me; I bid the 
sun to change his course, the stars to range themselves in a fresh order, the 
high places to become smooth, the floods to rise up, the earth to change her 
face. By these miracles who will not recognise the master of nature? She 
does not obey impostors, their miracles are wrought in holes and corners, in 
deserts, within closed doors, where they find easy dupes among a small 
company of spectators already disposed to believe them. Who will venture 
to tell me how many eye-witnesses are required to make a miracle credible! 
What use are your miracles, performed if proof of your doctrine, if they 
themselves require so much proof! You might as well have let them alone. 

“There still remains the most important inquiry of all with regard to the 
doctrine proclaimed; for since those who tell us God works miracles in this 
world, profess that the devil sometimes imitates them, when we have found 
the best attested miracles we have got very little further; and since the 
magicians of Pharaoh dared in the presence of Moses to counterfeit the very 
signs he wrought at God’s command, why should they not, behind his back, 
claim a like authority? So when we have proved our doctrine by means of 
miracles, we must prove our miracles by means of doctrine, [Footnote: This 
is expressly stated in many passages of Scripture, among others in 
Deuteronomy xiii., where it is said that when a prophet preaching strange 
gods confirms his words by means of miracles and what he foretells comes 
to pass, far from giving heed to him, this prophet must be put to death. If 
then the heathen put the apostles to death when they preached a strange god 
and confirmed their words by miracles which came to pass I cannot see 
what grounds we have for complaint which they could not at once turn 
against us. Now, what should be done in such a case? There is only one 
course; to return to argument and let the miracles alone. It would have been 
better not to have had recourse to them at all. That is plain common-sense 
which can only be obscured by great subtlety of distinction. Subtleties in 
Christianity! So Jesus Christ was mistaken when he promised the kingdom 


of heaven to the simple, he was mistaken when he began his finest 
discourse with the praise of the poor in spirit, if so much wit is needed to 
understand his teaching and to get others to believe in him. When you have 
convinced me that submission is my duty, all will be well; but to convince 
me of this, come down to my level; adapt your arguments to a lowly mind, 
or I shall not recognise you as a true disciple of your master, and it is not his 
doctrine that you are teaching me.] for fear lest we should take the devil’s 
doings for the handiwork of God. What think you of this dilemma? 

“This doctrine, if it comes from God, should bear the sacred stamp of the 
godhead; not only should it illumine the troubled thoughts which reason 
imprints on our minds, but it should also offer us a form of worship, a 
morality, and rules of conduct in accordance with the attributes by means of 
which we alone conceive of God’s essence. If then it teaches us what is 
absurd and unreasonable, if it inspires us with feelings of aversion for our 
fellows and terror for ourselves, if it paints us a God, angry, jealous, 
revengeful, partial, hating men, a God of war and battles, ever ready to 
strike and to destroy, ever speaking of punishment and torment, boasting 
even of the punishment of the innocent, my heart would not be drawn 
towards this terrible God, I would take good care not to quit the realm of 
natural religion to embrace such a religion as that; for you see plainly I must 
choose between them. Your God is not ours. He who begins by selecting a 
chosen people, and proscribing the rest of mankind, is not our common 
father; he who consigns to eternal punishment the greater part of his 
creatures, 1s not the merciful and gracious God revealed to me by my 
reason. 

“Reason tells me that dogmas should be plain, clear, and striking in their 
simplicity. If there is something lacking in natural religion, it is with respect 
to the obscurity in which it leaves the great truths it teaches; revelation 
should teach us these truths in a way which the mind of man can 
understand; it should bring them within his reach, make him comprehend 
them, so that he may believe them. Faith is confirmed and strengthened by 
understanding; the best religion is of necessity the simplest. He who hides 
beneath mysteries and contradictions the religion that he preaches to me, 
teaches me at the same time to distrust that religion. The God whom I adore 
is not the God of darkness, he has not given me understanding in order to 
forbid me to use it; to tell me to submit my reason is to insult the giver of 


reason. The minister of truth does not tyrannise over my reason, he 
enlightens it. 

“We have set aside all human authority, and without it I do not see how 
any man can convince another by preaching a doctrine contrary to reason. 
Let them fight it out, and let us see what they have to say with that 
harshness of speech which is common to both. 

“INSPIRATION: Reason tells you that the whole is greater than the part; 
but I tell you, in God’s name, that the part is greater than the whole. 

“REASON: And who are you to dare to tell me that God contradicts 
himself? And which shall I choose to believe. God who teaches me, through 
my reason, the eternal truth, or you who, in his name, proclaim an 
absurdity? 

“INSPIRATION: Believe me, for my teaching is more positive; and I 
will prove to you beyond all manner of doubt that he has sent me. 

“REASON: What! you will convince me that God has sent you to bear 
witness against himself? What sort of proofs will you adduce to convince 
me that God speaks more surely by your mouth than through the 
understanding he has given me? 

“INSPIRATION: The understanding he has given you! Petty, conceited 
creature! As if you were the first impious person who had been led astray 
through his reason corrupted by sin. 

“REASON: Man of God, you would not be the first scoundrel who 
asserts his arrogance as a proof of his mission. 

“INSPIRATION: What! do even philosophers call names? 

“REASON: Sometimes, when the saints set them the example. 

“INSPIRATION: Oh, but I have a right to do it, for I am speaking on 
God’s behalf. 

“REASON: You would do well to show your credentials before you 
make use of your privileges. 

“INSPIRATION: My credentials are authentic, earth and heaven will 
bear witness on my behalf. Follow my arguments carefully, if you please. 

“REASON: Your arguments! You forget what you are saying. When you 
teach me that my reason misleads me, do you not refute what it might have 
said on your behalf? He who denies the right of reason, must convince me 
without recourse to her aid. For suppose you have convinced me by reason, 
how am I to know that it is not my reason, corrupted by sin, which makes 
me accept what you say? besides, what proof, what demonstration, can you 


advance, more self-evident than the axiom it is to destroy? It is more 
credible that a good syllogism is a lie, than that the part is greater than the 
whole. 

“INSPIRATION: What a difference! There is no answer to my evidence; 
it is of a supernatural kind. 

“REASON: Supernatural! What do you mean by the word? I do not 
understand it. 

“INSPIRATION: I mean changes in the order of nature, prophecies, 
signs, and wonders of every kind. 

“REASON: Signs and wonders! I have never seen anything of the kind. 

“INSPIRATION: Others have seen them for you. Clouds of witnesses — 
the witness of whole nations.... 

“REASON: Is the witness of nations supernatural? 

“INSPIRATION: No; but when it is unanimous, it is incontestable. 

“REASON: There is nothing so incontestable as the principles of reason, 
and one cannot accept an absurdity on human evidence. Once more, let us 
see your supernatural evidence, for the consent of mankind is not 
supernatural. 

“INSPIRATION: Oh, hardened heart, grace does not speak to you. 

“REASON: That is not my fault; for by your own showing, one must 
have already received grace before one is able to ask for it. Begin by 
speaking to me in its stead. 

“INSPIRATION: But that is just what I am doing, and you will not 
listen. But what do you say to prophecy? 

“REASON: In the first place, I say I have no more heard a prophet than I 
have seen a miracle. In the next, I say that no prophet could claim authority 
over me. 

“INSPIRATION: Follower of the devil! Why should not the words of the 
prophets have authority over you? 

“REASON: Because three things are required, three things which will 
never happen: firstly, I must have heard the prophecy; secondly, I must have 
seen its fulfilment; and thirdly, it must be clearly proved that the fulfilment 
of the prophecy could not by any possibility have been a mere coincidence; 
for even if it was as precise, as plain, and clear as an axiom of geometry, 
since the clearness of a chance prediction does not make its fulfilment 
impossible, this fulfilment when it does take place does not, strictly 
speaking, prove what was foretold. 


“See what your so-called supernatural proofs, your miracles, your 
prophecies come to: believe all this upon the word of another. Submit to the 
authority of men the authority of God which speaks to my reason. If the 
eternal truths which my mind conceives of could suffer any shock, there 
would be no sort of certainty for me; and far from being sure that you speak 
to me on God’s behalf, I should not even be sure that there is a God. 

“My child, here are difficulties enough, but these are not all. Among so 
many religions, mutually excluding and proscribing each other, one only is 
true, if indeed any one of them is true. To recognise the true religion we 
must inquire into, not one, but all; and in any question whatsoever we have 
no right to condemn unheard. [Footnote: On the other hand, Plutarch relates 
that the Stoics maintained, among other strange paradoxes, that it was no 
use hearing both sides; for, said they, the first either proves his point or he 
does not prove it; if he has proved it, there is an end of it, and the other 
should be condemned: if he has not proved it, he himself is in the wrong 
and judgment should be given against him. I consider the method of those 
who accept an exclusive revelation very much like that of these Stoics. 
When each of them claims to be the sole guardian of truth, we must hear 
them all before we can choose between them without injustice.] The 
objections must be compared with the evidence; we must know what 
accusation each brings against the other, and what answers they receive. 
The plainer any feeling appears to us, the more we must try to discover why 
so many other people refuse to accept it. We should be simple, indeed, if we 
thought it enough to hear the doctors on our own side, in order to acquaint 
ourselves with the arguments of the other. Where can you find theologians 
who pride themselves on their honesty? Where are those who, to refute the 
arguments of their opponents, do not begin by making out that they are of 
little importance? A man may make a good show among his own friends, 
and be very proud of his arguments, who would cut a very poor figure with 
those same arguments among those who are on the other side. Would you 
find out for yourself from books? What learning you will need! What 
languages you must learn; what libraries you must ransack; what an amount 
of reading must be got through! Who will guide me in such a choice? It will 
be hard to find the best books on the opposite side in any one country, and 
all the harder to find those on all sides; when found they would be easily 
answered. The absent are always in the wrong, and bad arguments boldly 
asserted easily efface good arguments put forward with scorn. Besides 


books are often very misleading, and scarcely express the opinions of their 
authors. If you think you can judge the Catholic faith from the writings of 
Bossuet, you will find yourself greatly mistaken when you have lived 
among us. You will see that the doctrines with which Protestants are 
answered are quite different from those of the pulpit. To judge a religion 
rightly, you must not study it in the books of its partisans, you must learn it 
in their lives; this is quite another matter. Each religion has its own 
traditions, meaning, customs, prejudices, which form the spirit of its creed, 
and must be taken in connection with it. 

“How many great nations neither print books of their own nor read ours! 
How shall they judge of our opinions, or we of theirs? We laugh at them, 
they despise us; and if our travellers turn them into ridicule, they need only 
travel among us to pay us back in our own coin. Are there not, in every 
country, men of common-sense, honesty, and good faith, lovers of truth, 
who only seek to know what truth is that they may profess it? Yet every one 
finds truth in his own religion, and thinks the religion of other nations 
absurd; so all these foreign religions are not so absurd as they seem to us, or 
else the reason we find for our own proves nothing. 

“We have three principal forms of religion in Europe. One accepts one 
revelation, another two, and another three. Each hates the others, showers 
curses on them, accuses them of blindness, obstinacy, hardness of heart, and 
falsehood. What fair-minded man will dare to decide between them without 
first carefully weighing their evidence, without listening attentively to their 
arguments? That which accepts only one revelation is the oldest and seems 
the best established; that which accepts three is the newest and seems the 
most consistent; that which accepts two revelations and rejects the third 
may perhaps be the best, but prejudice is certainly against it; its 
inconsistency is glaring. 

“In all three revelations the sacred books are written in languages 
unknown to the people who believe in them. The Jews no longer understand 
Hebrew, the Christians understand neither Hebrew nor Greek; the Turks and 
Persians do not understand Arabic, and the Arabs of our time do not speak 
the language of Mahomet. Is not it a very foolish way of teaching, to teach 
people in an unknown tongue? These books are translated, you say. What an 
answer! How am I to know that the translations are correct, or how am I to 
make sure that such a thing as a correct translation is possible? If God has 
gone so far as to speak to men, why should he require an interpreter? 


“T can never believe that every man is obliged to know what is contained 
in books, and that he who is out of reach of these books, and of those who 
understand them, will be punished for an ignorance which is no fault of his. 
Books upon books! What madness! As all Europe is full of books, 
Europeans regard them as necessary, forgetting that they are unknown 
throughout three-quarters of the globe. Were not all these books written by 
men? Why then should a man need them to teach him his duty, and how did 
he learn his duty before these books were in existence? Either he must have 
learnt his duties for himself, or his ignorance must have been excused. 

“Our Catholics talk loudly of the authority of the Church; but what is the 
use of it all, if they also need just as great an array of proofs to establish that 
authority as the other seeks to establish their doctrine? The Church decides 
that the Church has a right to decide. What a well-founded authority! Go 
beyond it, and you are back again in our discussions. 

“Do you know many Christians who have taken the trouble to inquire 
what the Jews allege against them? If any one knows anything at all about 
it, it is from the writings of Christians. What a way of ascertaining the 
arguments of our adversaries! But what is to be done? If any one dared to 
publish in our day books which were openly in favour of the Jewish 
religion, we should punish the author, publisher, and bookseller. This 
regulation is a sure and certain plan for always being in the right. It is easy 
to refute those who dare not venture to speak. 

“Those among us who have the opportunity of talking with Jews are 
little better off. These unhappy people feel that they are in our power; the 
tyranny they have suffered makes them timid; they know that Christian 
charity thinks nothing of injustice and cruelty; will they dare to run the risk 
of an outcry against blasphemy? Our greed inspires us with zeal, and they 
are so rich that they must be in the wrong. The more learned, the more 
enlightened they are, the more cautious. You may convert some poor wretch 
whom you have paid to slander his religion; you get some wretched old- 
clothes-man to speak, and he says what you want; you may triumph over 
their ignorance and cowardice, while all the time their men of learning are 
laughing at your stupidity. But do you think you would get off so easily in 
any place where they knew they were safe! At the Sorbonne it is plain that 
the Messianic prophecies refer to Jesus Christ. Among the rabbis of 
Amsterdam it is just as clear that they have nothing to do with him. I do not 
think I have ever heard the arguments of the Jews as to why they should not 


have a free state, schools and universities, where they can speak and argue 
without danger. Then alone can we know what they have to say. 

“At Constantinople the Turks state their arguments, but we dare not give 
ours; then it is our turn to cringe. Can we blame the Turks if they require us 
to show the same respect for Mahomet, in whom we do not believe, as we 
demand from the Jews with regard to Jesus Christ in whom they do not 
believe? Are we right? On what grounds of justice can we answer this 
question? 

“Two-thirds of mankind are neither Jews, Mahometans, nor Christians; 
and how many millions of men have never heard the name of Moses, Jesus 
Christ, or Mahomet? They deny it; they maintain that our missionaries go 
everywhere. That is easily said. But do they go into the heart of Africa, still 
undiscovered, where as yet no European has ever ventured? Do they go to 
Eastern Tartary to follow on horseback the wandering tribes, whom no 
stranger approaches, who not only know nothing of the pope, but have 
scarcely heard tell of the Grand Lama! Do they penetrate into the vast 
continents of America, where there are still whole nations unaware that the 
people of another world have set foot on their shores? Do they go to Japan, 
where their intrigues have led to their perpetual banishment, where their 
predecessors are only known to the rising generation as skilful plotters who 
came with feigned zeal to take possession in secret of the empire? Do they 
reach the harems of the Asiatic princes to preach the gospel to those 
thousands of poor slaves? What have the women of those countries done 
that no missionary may preach the faith to them? Will they all go to hell 
because of their seclusion? 

“If it were true that the gospel is preached throughout the world, what 
advantage would there be? The day before the first missionary set foot in 
any country, no doubt somebody died who could not hear him. Now tell me 
what we shall do with him? If there were a single soul in the whole world, 
to whom Jesus Christ had never been preached, this objection would be as 
strong for that man as for a quarter of the human race. 

“If the ministers of the gospel have made themselves heard among far- 
off nations, what have they told them which might reasonably be accepted 
on their word, without further and more exact verification? You preach to 
me God, born and dying, two thousand years ago, at the other end of the 
world, in some small town I know not where; and you tell me that all who 
have not believed this mystery are damned. These are strange things to be 


believed so quickly on the authority of an unknown person. Why did your 
God make these things happen so far off, if he would compel me to know 
about them? Is it a crime to be unaware of what is happening half a world 
away? Could I guess that in another hemisphere there was a Hebrew nation 
and a town called Jerusalem? You might as well expect me to know what 
was happening in the moon. You say you have come to teach me; but why 
did you not come and teach my father, or why do you consign that good old 
man to damnation because he knew nothing of all this? Must he be 
punished everlastingly for your laziness, he who was so kind and helpful, he 
who sought only for truth? Be honest; put yourself in my place; see if I 
ought to believe, on your word alone, all these incredible things which you 
have told me, and reconcile all this injustice with the just God you proclaim 
to me. At least allow me to go and see this distant land where such wonders, 
unheard of in my own country, took place; let me go and see why the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem put their God to death as a robber. You tell me they 
did not know he was God. What then shall I do, I who have only heard of 
him from you? You say they have been punished, dispersed, oppressed, 
enslaved; that none of them dare approach that town. Indeed they richly 
deserved it; but what do its present inhabitants say of their crime in slaying 
their God! They deny him; they too refuse to recognise God as God. They 
are no better than the children of the original inhabitants. 

“What! In the very town where God was put to death, neither the former 
nor the latter inhabitants knew him, and you expect that I should know him, 
I who was born two thousand years after his time, and two thousand leagues 
away? Do you not see that before I can believe this book which you call 
sacred, but which I do not in the least understand, I must know from others 
than yourself when and by whom it was written, how it has been preserved, 
how it came into your possession, what they say about it in those lands 
where it is rejected, and what are their reasons for rejecting it, though they 
know as well as you what you are telling me? You perceive I must go to 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, to examine these things for myself; it would be 
madness to listen to you before that. 

“Not only does this seem reasonable to me, but I maintain that it is what 
every wise man ought to say in similar circumstances; that he ought to 
banish to a great distance the missionary who wants to instruct and baptise 
him all of a sudden before the evidence is verified. Now I maintain that 
there is no revelation against which these or similar objections cannot be 


made, and with more force than against Christianity. Hence it follows that if 
there is but one true religion and if every man is bound to follow it under 
pain of damnation, he must spend his whole life in studying, testing, 
comparing all these religions, in travelling through the countries in which 
they are established. No man is free from a man’s first duty; no one has a 
right to depend on another’s judgment. The artisan who earns his bread by 
his daily toil, the ploughboy who cannot read, the delicate and timid 
maiden, the invalid who can scarcely leave his bed, all without exception 
must study, consider, argue, travel over the whole world; there will be no 
more fixed and settled nations; the whole earth will swarm with pilgrims on 
their way, at great cost of time and trouble, to verify, compare, and examine 
for themselves the various religions to be found. Then farewell to the trades, 
the arts, the sciences of mankind, farewell to all peaceful occupations; there 
can be no study but that of religion, even the strongest, the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, the oldest, will hardly be able in his last years to know 
where he is; and it will be a wonder if he manages to find out what religion 
he ought to live by, before the hour of his death. 

“Hard pressed by these arguments, some prefer to make God unjust and 
to punish the innocent for the sins of their fathers, rather than to renounce 
their barbarous dogmas. Others get out of the difficulty by kindly sending 
an angel to instruct all those who in invincible ignorance have lived a 
righteous life. A good idea, that angel! Not content to be the slaves of their 
own inventions they expect God to make use of them also! 

“Behold, my son, the absurdities to which pride and intolerance bring us, 
when everybody wants others to think as he does, and everybody fancies 
that he has an exclusive claim upon the rest of mankind. I call to witness the 
God of Peace whom I adore, and whom I proclaim to you, that my inquiries 
were honestly made; but when I discovered that they were and always 
would be unsuccessful, and that I was embarked upon a boundless ocean, I 
turned back, and restricted my faith within the limits of my primitive ideas. 
I could never convince myself that God would require such learning of me 
under pain of hell. So I closed all my books. There is one book which is 
open to every one — the book of nature. In this good and great volume I 
learn to serve and adore its Author. There is no excuse for not reading this 
book, for it speaks to all in a language they can understand. Suppose I had 
been born in a desert island, suppose I had never seen any man but myself, 
suppose I had never heard what took place in olden days in a remote corner 


of the world; yet if I use my reason, if I cultivate it, if I employ rightly the 
innate faculties which God bestows upon me, I shall learn by myself to 
know and love him, to love his works, to will what he wills, and to fulfil all 
my duties upon earth, that I may do his pleasure. What more can all human 
learning teach me? 

“With regard to revelation, if I were a more accomplished disputant, or a 
more learned person, perhaps I should feel its truth, its usefulness for those 
who are happy enough to perceive it; but if I find evidence for it which I 
cannot combat, I also find objections against it which I cannot overcome. 
There are so many weighty reasons for and against that I do not know what 
to decide, so that I neither accept nor reject it. I only reject all obligation to 
be convinced of its truth; for this so-called obligation is incompatible with 
God’s justice, and far from removing objections in this way it would 
multiply them, and would make them insurmountable for the greater part of 
mankind. In this respect I maintain an attitude of reverent doubt. I do not 
presume to think myself infallible; other men may have been able to make 
up their minds though the matter seems doubtful to myself; I am speaking 
for myself, not for them; I neither blame them nor follow in their steps; 
their judgment may be superior to mine, but it is no fault of mine that my 
judgment does not agree with it. 

“T own also that the holiness of the gospel speaks to my heart, and that 
this is an argument which I should be sorry to refute. Consider the books of 
the philosophers with all their outward show; how petty they are in 
comparison! Can a book at once so grand and so simple be the work of 
men? Is it possible that he whose history is contained in this book is no 
more than man? Is the tone of this book, the tone of the enthusiast or the 
ambitious sectary? What gentleness and purity in his actions, what a 
touching grace in his teaching, how lofty are his sayings, how profoundly 
wise are his sermons, how ready, how discriminating, and how just are his 
answers! What man, what sage, can live, suffer, and die without weakness 
or ostentation? When Plato describes his imaginary good man, 
overwhelmed with the disgrace of crime, and deserving of all the rewards of 
virtue, every feature of the portrait is that of Christ; the resemblance is so 
striking that it has been noticed by all the Fathers, and there can be no doubt 
about it. What prejudices and blindness must there be before we dare to 
compare the son of Sophronisca with the son of Mary. How far apart they 
are! Socrates dies a painless death, he is not put to open shame, and he 


plays his part easily to the last; and if this easy death had not done honour to 
his life, we might have doubted whether Socrates, with all his intellect, was 
more than a mere sophist. He invented morality, so they say; others before 
him had practised it; he only said what they had done, and made use of their 
example in his teaching. Aristides was just before Socrates defined justice; 
Leonidas died for his country before Socrates declared that patriotism was a 
virtue; Sparta was sober before Socrates extolled sobriety; there were plenty 
of virtuous men in Greece before he defined virtue. But among the men of 
his own time where did Jesus find that pure and lofty morality of which he 
is both the teacher and pattern? [Footnote: Cf. in the Sermon on the Mount 
the parallel he himself draws between the teaching of Moses and his own. 
— Matt. v.] The voice of loftiest wisdom arose among the fiercest 
fanaticism, the simplicity of the most heroic virtues did honour to the most 
degraded of nations. One could wish no easier death than that of Socrates, 
calmly discussing philosophy with his friends; one could fear nothing worse 
than that of Jesus, dying in torment, among the insults, the mockery, the 
curses of the whole nation. In the midst of these terrible sufferings, Jesus 
prays for his cruel murderers. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates are those 
of a philosopher, the life and death of Christ are those of a God. Shall we 
say that the gospel story is the work of the imagination? My friend, such 
things are not imagined; and the doings of Socrates, which no one doubts, 
are less well attested than those of Jesus Christ. At best, you only put the 
difficulty from you; it would be still more incredible that several persons 
should have agreed together to invent such a book, than that there was one 
man who supplied its subject matter. The tone and morality of this story are 
not those of any Jewish authors, and the gospel indeed contains characters 
so great, so striking, so entirely inimitable, that their invention would be 
more astonishing than their hero. With all this the same gospel is full of 
incredible things, things repugnant to reason, things which no natural man 
can understand or accept. What can you do among so many contradictions? 
You can be modest and wary, my child; respect in silence what you can 
neither reject nor understand, and humble yourself in the sight of the Divine 
Being who alone knows the truth. 

“This is the unwilling scepticism in which I rest; but this scepticism is in 
no way painful to me, for it does not extend to matters of practice, and I am 
well assured as to the principles underlying all my duties. I serve God in the 
simplicity of my heart; I only seek to know what affects my conduct. As to 


those dogmas which have no effect upon action or morality, dogmas about 
which so many men torment themselves, I give no heed to them. I regard all 
individual religions as so many wholesome institutions which prescribe a 
uniform method by which each country may do honour to God in public 
worship; institutions which may each have its reason in the country, the 
government, the genius of the people, or in other local causes which make 
one preferable to another in a given time or place. I think them all good 
alike, when God is served in a fitting manner. True worship is of the heart. 
God rejects no homage, however offered, provided it is sincere. Called to 
the service of the Church in my own religion, I fulfil as scrupulously as I 
can all the duties prescribed to me, and my conscience would reproach me 
if I were knowingly wanting with regard to any point. You are aware that 
after being suspended for a long time, I have, through the influence of M. 
Mellarede, obtained permission to resume my priestly duties, as a means of 
livelihood. I used to say Mass with the levity that comes from long 
experience even of the most serious matters when they are too familiar to 
us; with my new principles I now celebrate it with more reverence; I dwell 
upon the majesty of the Supreme Being, his presence, the insufficiency of 
the human mind, which so little realises what concerns its Creator. When I 
consider how I present before him the prayers of all the people in a form 
laid down for me, I carry out the whole ritual exactly; I give heed to what I 
say, I am careful not to omit the least word, the least ceremony; when the 
moment of the consecration approaches, I collect my powers, that I may do 
all things as required by the Church and by the greatness of this sacrament; 
I strive to annihilate my own reason before the Supreme Mind; I say to 
myself, Who art thou to measure infinite power? I reverently pronounce the 
sacramental words, and I give to their effect all the faith I can bestow. 
Whatever may be this mystery which passes understanding, I am not afraid 
that at the day of judgment I shall be punished for having profaned it in my 
heart.” 

Honoured with the sacred ministry, though in its lowest ranks, I will 
never do or say anything which may make me unworthy to fulfil these 
sublime duties. I will always preach virtue and exhort men to well-doing; 
and so far as I can I will set them a good example. It will be my business to 
make religion attractive; it will be my business to strengthen their faith in 
those doctrines which are really useful, those which every man must 
believe; but, please God, I shall never teach them to hate their neighbour, to 


say to other men, You will be damned; to say, No salvation outside the 
Church. [Footnote: The duty of following and loving the religion of our 
country does not go so far as to require us to accept doctrines contrary to 
good morals, such as intolerance. This horrible doctrine sets men in arms 
against their fellow-men, and makes them all enemies of mankind. The 
distinction between civil toleration and theological toleration is vain and 
childish. These two kinds of toleration are inseparable, and we cannot 
accept one without the other. Even the angels could not live at peace with 
men whom they regarded as the enemies of God.] If I were in a more 
conspicuous position, this reticence might get me into trouble; but I am too 
obscure to have much to fear, and I could hardly sink lower than I am. 
Come what may, I will never blaspheme the justice of God, nor lie against 
the Holy Ghost. 

“T have long desired to have a parish of my own; it is still my ambition, 
but I no longer hope to attain it. My dear friend, I think there is nothing so 
delightful as to be a parish priest. A good clergyman is a minister of mercy, 
as a good magistrate is a minister of justice. A clergyman is never called 
upon to do evil; if he cannot always do good himself, it is never out of place 
for him to beg for others, and he often gets what he asks if he knows how to 
gain respect. Oh! if I should ever have some poor mountain parish where I 
might minister to kindly folk, I should be happy indeed; for it seems to me 
that I should make my parishioners happy. I should not bring them riches, 
but I should share their poverty; I should remove from them the scorn and 
opprobrium which are harder to bear than poverty. I should make them love 
peace and equality, which often remove poverty, and always make it 
tolerable. When they saw that I was in no way better off than themselves, 
and that yet I was content with my lot, they would learn to put up with their 
fate and to be content like me. In my sermons I would lay more stress on 
the spirit of the gospel than on the spirit of the church; its teaching is 
simple, its morality sublime; there is little in it about the practices of 
religion, but much about works of charity. Before I teach them what they 
ought to do, I would try to practise it myself, that they might see that at least 
I think what I say. If there were Protestants in the neighbourhood or in my 
parish, I would make no difference between them and my own congregation 
so far as concerns Christian charity; I would get them to love one another, 
to consider themselves brethren, to respect all religions, and each to live 
peaceably in his own religion. To ask any one to abandon the religion in 


which he was born is, I consider, to ask him to do wrong, and therefore to 
do wrong oneself. While we await further knowledge, let us respect public 
order; in every country let us respect the laws, let us not disturb the form of 
worship prescribed by law; let us not lead its citizens into disobedience; for 
we have no certain knowledge that it is good for them to abandon their own 
opinions for others, and on the other hand we are quite certain that it is a 
bad thing to disobey the law. 

“My young friend, I have now repeated to you my creed as God reads it 
in my heart; you are the first to whom I have told it; perhaps you will be the 
last. As long as there is any true faith left among men, we must not trouble 
quiet souls, nor scare the faith of the ignorant with problems they cannot 
solve, with difficulties which cause them uneasiness, but do not give them 
any guidance. But when once everything is shaken, the trunk must be 
preserved at the cost of the branches. Consciences, restless, uncertain, and 
almost quenched like yours, require to be strengthened and aroused; to set 
the feet again upon the foundation of eternal truth, we must remove the 
trembling supports on which they think they rest. 

“You are at that critical age when the mind is open to conviction, when 
the heart receives its form and character, when we decide our own fate for 
life, either for good or evil. At a later date, the material has hardened and 
fresh impressions leave no trace. Young man, take the stamp of truth upon 
your heart which is not yet hardened, if I were more certain of myself, I 
should have adopted a more decided and dogmatic tone; but I am a man 
ignorant and liable to error; what could I do? I have opened my heart fully 
to you; and I have told what I myself hold for certain and sure; I have told 
you my doubts as doubts, my opinions as opinions; I have given you my 
reasons both for faith and doubt. It is now your turn to judge; you have 
asked for time; that is a wise precaution and it makes me think well of you. 
Begin by bringing your conscience into that state in which it desires to see 
clearly; be honest with yourself. Take to yourself such of my opinions as 
convince you, reject the rest. You are not yet so depraved by vice as to run 
the risk of choosing amiss. I would offer to argue with you, but as soon as 
men dispute they lose their temper; pride and obstinacy come in, and there 
is an end of honesty. My friend, never argue; for by arguing we gain no 
light for ourselves or for others. So far as I myself am concerned, I have 
only made up my mind after many years of meditation; here I rest, my 
conscience is at peace, my heart is satisfied. If I wanted to begin afresh the 


examination of my feelings, I should not bring to the task a purer love of 
truth; and my mind, which 1s already less active, would be less able to 
perceive the truth. Here I shall rest, lest the love of contemplation, 
developing step by step into an idle passion, should make me lukewarm in 
the performance of my duties, lest I should fall into my former scepticism 
without strength to struggle out of it. More than half my life is spent; I have 
barely time to make good use of what is left, to blot out my faults by my 
virtues. If I am mistaken, it is against my will. He who reads my inmost 
heart knows that I have no love for my blindness. As my own knowledge is 
powerless to free me from this blindness, my only way out of it is by a good 
life; and if God from the very stones can raise up children to Abraham, 
every man has a right to hope that he may be taught the truth, if he makes 
himself worthy of it. 

“If my reflections lead you to think as I do, if you share my feelings, if 
we have the same creed, I give you this advice: Do not continue to expose 
your life to the temptations of poverty and despair, nor waste it in 
degradation and at the mercy of strangers; no longer eat the shameful bread 
of charity. Return to your own country, go back to the religion of your 
fathers, and follow it in sincerity of heart, and never forsake it; it is very 
simple and very holy; I think there is no other religion upon earth whose 
morality is purer, no other more satisfying to the reason. Do not trouble 
about the cost of the journey, that will be provided for you. Neither do you 
fear the false shame of a humiliating return; we should blush to commit a 
fault, not to repair it. You are still at an age when all is forgiven, but when 
we cannot go on sinning with impunity. If you desire to listen to your 
conscience, a thousand empty objections will disappear at her voice. You 
will feel that, in our present state of uncertainty, it 1s an inexcusable 
presumption to profess any faith but that we were born into, while it is 
treachery not to practise honestly the faith we profess. If we go astray, we 
deprive ourselves of a great excuse before the tribunal of the sovereign 
judge. Will he not pardon the errors in which we were brought up, rather 
than those of our own choosing? 

“My son, keep your soul in such a state that you always desire that there 
should be a God and you will never doubt it. Moreover, whatever decision 
you come to, remember that the real duties of religion are independent of 
human institutions; that a righteous heart is the true temple of the Godhead; 
that in every land, in every sect, to love God above all things and to love 


our neighbour as ourself is the whole law; remember there is no religion 
which absolves us from our moral duties; that these alone are really 
essential, that the service of the heart is the first of these duties, and that 
without faith there is no such thing as true virtue. 

“Shun those who, under the pretence of explaining nature, sow 
destructive doctrines in the heart of men, those whose apparent scepticism 
is a hundredfold more self-assertive and dogmatic than the firm tone of their 
opponents. Under the arrogant claim, that they alone are enlightened, true, 
honest, they subject us imperiously to their far-reaching decisions, and 
profess to give us, as the true principles of all things, the unintelligible 
systems framed by their imagination. Moreover, they overthrow, destroy, 
and trample under foot all that men reverence; they rob the afflicted of their 
last consolation in their misery; they deprive the rich and powerful of the 
sole bridle of their passions; they tear from the very depths of man’s heart 
all remorse for crime, and all hope of virtue; and they boast, moreover, that 
they are the benefactors of the human race. Truth, they say, can never do a 
man harm. I think so too, and to my mind that is strong evidence that what 
they teach is not true. [Footnote: The rival parties attack each other with so 
many sophistries that it would be a rash and overwhelming enterprise to 
attempt to deal with all of them; it is difficult enough to note some of them 
as they occur. One of the commonest errors among the partisans of 
philosophy is to contrast a nation of good philosophers with a nation of bad 
Christians; as if it were easier to make a nation of good philosophers than a 
nation of good Christians. I know not whether in individual cases it is easier 
to discover one rather than the other; but I am quite certain that, as far as 
nations are concerned, we must assume that there will be those who misuse 
their philosophy without religion, just as our people misuse their religion 
without philosophy, and that seems to put quite a different face upon the 
matter.| — Bayle has proved very satisfactorily that fanaticism is more 
harmful than atheism, and that cannot be denied; but what he has not taken 
the trouble to say, though it is none the less true, is this: Fanaticism, though 
cruel and bloodthirsty, is still a great and powerful passion, which stirs the 
heart of man, teaching him to despise death, and giving him an enormous 
motive power, which only needs to be guided rightly to produce the noblest 
virtues; while irreligion, and the argumentative philosophic spirit generally, 
on the other hand, assaults the life and enfeebles it, degrades the soul, 
concentrates all the passions in the basest self-interest, in the meanness of 


the human self; thus it saps unnoticed the very foundations of all society, for 
what is common to all these private interests is so small that it will never 
outweigh their opposing interests. — If atheism does not lead to bloodshed, 
it is less from love of peace than from indifference to what is good; as if it 
mattered little what happened to others, provided the sage remained 
undisturbed in his study. His principles do not kill men, but they prevent 
their birth, by destroying the morals by which they were multiplied, by 
detaching them from their fellows, by reducing all their affections to a 
secret selfishness, as fatal to population as to virtue. The indifference of the 
philosopher is like the peace in a despotic state; it is the repose of death; 
war itself is not more destructive. — Thus fanaticism though its immediate 
results are more fatal than those of what is now called the philosophic mind, 
is much less fatal in its after effects. Moreover, it is an easy matter to 
exhibit fine maxims in books; but the real question is — Are they really in 
accordance with your teaching, are they the necessary consequences of it? 
and this has not been clearly proved so far. It remains to be seen whether 
philosophy, safely enthroned, could control successfully man’s petty vanity, 
his self-interest, his ambition, all the lesser passions of mankind, and 
whether it would practise that sweet humanity which it boasts of, pen in 
hand. — In theory, there is no good which philosophy can bring about 
which is not equally secured by religion, while religion secures much that 
philosophy cannot secure. — In practice, it is another matter; but still we 
must put it to the proof. No man follows his religion in all things, even if 
his religion is true; most people have hardly any religion, and they do not in 
the least follow what they have; that is still more true; but still there are 
some people who have a religion and follow it, at least to some extent; and 
beyond doubt religious motives do prevent them from wrong-doing, and 
win from them virtues, praiseworthy actions, which would not have existed 
but for these motives. — A monk denies that money was entrusted to him; 
what of that? It only proves that the man who entrusted the money to him 
was a fool. If Pascal had done the same, that would have proved that Pascal 
was a hypocrite. But a monk! Are those who make a trade of religion 
religious people? All the crimes committed by the clergy, as by other men, 
do not prove that religion is useless, but that very few people are religious. 
— Most certainly our modern governments owe to Christianity their more 
stable authority, their less frequent revolutions; it has made those 
governments less bloodthirsty; this can be shown by comparing them with 


the governments of former times. Apart from fanaticism, the best known 
religion has given greater gentleness to Christian conduct. This change is 
not the result of learning; for wherever learning has been most illustrious 
humanity has been no more respected on that account; the cruelties of the 
Athenians, the Egyptians, the Roman emperors, the Chinese bear witness to 
this. What works of mercy spring from the gospel! How many acts of 
restitution, reparation, confession does the gospel lead to among Catholics! 
Among ourselves, as the times of communion draw near, do they not lead 
us to reconciliation and to alms-giving? Did not the Hebrew Jubilee make 
the grasping less greedy, did it not prevent much poverty? The brotherhood 
of the Law made the nation one; no beggar was found among them. Neither 
are there beggars among the Turks, where there are countless pious 
institutions; from motives of religion they even show hospitality to the foes 
of their religion — “The Mahometans say, according to Chardin, that after 
the interrogation which will follow the general resurrection, all bodies will 
traverse a bridge called Poul-Serrho, which is thrown across the eternal 
fires, a bridge which may be called the third and last test of the great 
Judgment, because it is there that the good and bad will be separated, etc.— 
“The Persians, continues Chardin, make a great point of this bridge; and 
when any one suffers a wrong which he can never hope to wipe out by any 
means or at any time, he finds his last consolation in these words: ‘By the 
living God, you will pay me double at the last day; you will never get across 
the Poul-Serrho if you do not first do me justice; I will hold the hem of your 
garment, I will cling about your knees.’ I have seen many eminent men, of 
every profession, who for fear lest this hue and cry should be raised against 
them as they cross that fearful bridge, beg pardon of those who complained 
against them; it has happened to me myself on many occasions. Men of 
rank, who had compelled me by their importunity to do what I did not wish 
to do, have come to me when they thought my anger had had time to cool, 
and have said to me; I pray you “Halal becon antchisra,” that is, “Make this 
matter lawful and right.” Some of them have even sent gifts and done me 
service, so that I might forgive them and say I did it willingly; the cause of 
this is nothing else but this belief that they will not be able to get across the 
bridge of hell until they have paid the uttermost farthing to the oppressed.” 
— Must I think that the idea of this bridge where so many iniquities are 
made good is of no avail? If the Persians were deprived of this idea, if they 
were persuaded that there was no Poul-Serrho, nor anything of the kind, 


where the oppressed were avenged of their tyrants after death, is it not clear 
that they would be very much at their ease, and they would be freed from 
the care of appeasing the wretched? But it is false to say that this doctrine is 
hurtful; yet it would not be true. — O Philosopher, your moral laws are all 
very fine; but kindly show me their sanction. Cease to shirk the question, 
and tell me plainly what you would put in the place of Poul-Serrho. 

“My good youth, be honest and humble; learn how to be ignorant, then 
you will never deceive yourself or others. If ever your talents are so far 
cultivated as to enable you to speak to other men, always speak according to 
your conscience, without caring for their applause. The abuse of knowledge 
causes incredulity. The learned always despise the opinions of the crowd; 
each of them must have his own opinion. A haughty philosophy leads to 
atheism just as blind devotion leads to fanaticism. Avoid these extremes; 
keep steadfastly to the path of truth, or what seems to you truth, in 
simplicity of heart, and never let yourself be turned aside by pride or 
weakness. Dare to confess God before the philosophers; dare to preach 
humanity to the intolerant. It may be you will stand alone, but you will bear 
within you a witness which will make the witness of men of no account 
with you. Let them love or hate, let them read your writings or despise 
them; no matter. Speak the truth and do the right; the one thing that really 
matters is to do one’s duty in this world; and when we forget ourselves we 
are really working for ourselves. My child, self-interest misleads us; the 
hope of the just is the only sure guide.” 

I have transcribed this document not as a rule for the sentiments we 
should adopt in matters of religion, but as an example of the way in which 
we may reason with our pupil without forsaking the method I have tried to 
establish. So long as we yield nothing to human authority, nor to the 
prejudices of our native land, the light of reason alone, in a state of nature, 
can lead us no further than to natural religion; and this is as far as I should 
go with Emile. If he must have any other religion, I have no right to be his 
guide; he must choose for himself. 

We are working in agreement with nature, and while she is shaping the 
physical man, we are striving to shape his moral being, but we do not make 
the same progress. The body is already strong and vigorous, the soul is still 
frail and delicate, and whatever can be done by human art, the body is 
always ahead of the mind. Hitherto all our care has been devoted to restrain 
the one and stimulate the other, so that the man might be as far as possible 


at one with himself. By developing his individuality, we have kept his 
growing susceptibilities in check; we have controlled it by cultivating his 
reason. Objects of thought moderate the influence of objects of sense. By 
going back to the causes of things, we have withdrawn him from the sway 
of the senses; it is an easy thing to raise him from the study of nature to the 
search for the author of nature. 

When we have reached this point, what a fresh hold we have got over 
our pupil; what fresh ways of speaking to his heart! Then alone does he find 
a real motive for being good, for doing right when he is far from every 
human eye, and when he is not driven to it by law. To be just in his own 
eyes and in the sight of God, to do his duty, even at the cost of life itself, 
and to bear in his heart virtue, not only for the love of order which we all 
subordinate to the love of self, but for the love of the Author of his being, a 
love which mingles with that self-love, so that he may at length enjoy the 
lasting happiness which the peace of a good conscience and the 
contemplation of that supreme being promise him in another life, after he 
has used this life aright. Go beyond this, and I see nothing but injustice, 
hypocrisy, and falsehood among men; private interest, which in competition 
necessarily prevails over everything else, teaches all things to adorn vice 
with the outward show of virtue. Let all men do what is good for me at the 
cost of what is good for themselves; let everything depend on me alone; let 
the whole human race perish, if needs be, in suffering and want, to spare me 
a moment’s pain or hunger. Yes, I shall always maintain that whoso says in 
his heart, “There is no God,” while he takes the name of God upon his lips, 
is either a liar or a madman. 

Reader, it is all in vain; I perceive that you and I shall never see Emile 
with the same eyes; you will always fancy him like your own young people, 
hasty, impetuous, flighty, wandering from fete to fete, from amusement to 
amusement, never able to settle to anything. You smile when I expect to 
make a thinker, a philosopher, a young theologian, of an ardent, lively, 
eager, and fiery young man, at the most impulsive period of youth. This 
dreamer, you say, is always in pursuit of his fancy; when he gives us a pupil 
of his own making, he does not merely form him, he creates him, he makes 
him up out of his own head; and while he thinks he is treading in the steps 
of nature, he is getting further and further from her. As for me, when I 
compare my pupil with yours, I can scarcely find anything in common 
between them. So differently brought up, it is almost a miracle if they are 


alike in any respect. As his childhood was passed in the freedom they 
assume in youth, in his youth he begins to bear the yoke they bore as 
children; this yoke becomes hateful to them, they are sick of it, and they see 
in it nothing but their masters’ tyranny; when they escape from childhood, 
they think they must shake off all control, they make up for the prolonged 
restraint imposed upon them, as a prisoner, freed from his fetters, moves 
and stretches and shakes his limbs. [Footnote: There is no one who looks 
down upon childhood with such lofty scorn as those who are barely grown- 
up; just as there is no country where rank is more strictly regarded than that 
where there is little real inequality; everybody is afraid of being confounded 
with his inferiors.| Emile, however, is proud to be a man, and to submit to 
the yoke of his growing reason; his body, already well grown, no longer 
needs so much action, and begins to control itself, while his half-fledged 
mind tries its wings on every occasion. Thus the age of reason becomes for 
the one the age of licence; for the other, the age of reasoning. 

Would you know which of the two is nearer to the order of nature! 
Consider the differences between those who are more or less removed from 
a state of nature. Observe young villagers and see if they are as 
undisciplined as your scholars. The Sieur de Beau says that savages in 
childhood are always active, and ever busy with sports that keep the body in 
motion; but scarcely do they reach adolescence than they become quiet and 
dreamy; they no longer devote themselves to games of skill or chance. 
Emile, who has been brought up in full freedom like young peasants and 
savages, should behave like them and change as he grows up. The whole 
difference is in this, that instead of merely being active in sport or for food, 
he has, in the course of his sports, learned to think. Having reached this 
stage, and by this road, he is quite ready to enter upon the next stage to 
which I introduce him; the subjects I suggest for his consideration rouse his 
curiosity, because they are fine in themselves, because they are quite new to 
him, and because he is able to understand them. Your young people, on the 
other hand, are weary and overdone with your stupid lessons, your long 
sermons, and your tedious catechisms; why should they not refuse to devote 
their minds to what has made them sad, to the burdensome precepts which 
have been continually piled upon them, to the thought of the Author of their 
being, who has been represented as the enemy of their pleasures? All this 
has only inspired in them aversion, disgust, and weariness; constraint has 
set them against it; why then should they devote themselves to it when they 


are beginning to choose for themselves? They require novelty, you must not 
repeat what they learned as children. Just so with my own pupil, when he is 
a man I speak to him as a man, and only tell him what is new to him; it is 
just because they are tedious to your pupils that he will find them to his 
taste. 

This is how I doubly gain time for him by retarding nature to the 
advantage of reason. But have I indeed retarded the progress of nature? No, 
I have only prevented the imagination from hastening it; I have employed 
another sort of teaching to counterbalance the precocious instruction which 
the young man receives from other sources. When he is carried away by the 
flood of existing customs and I draw him in the opposite direction by means 
of other customs, this is not to remove him from his place, but to keep him 
in it. 

Nature’s due time comes at length, as come it must. Since man must die, 
he must reproduce himself, so that the species may endure and the order of 
the world continue. When by the signs I have spoken of you perceive that 
the critical moment is at hand, at once abandon for ever your former tone. 
He is still your disciple, but not your scholar. He is a man and your friend; 
henceforth you must treat him as such. 

What! Must I abdicate my authority when most I need it? Must I 
abandon the adult to himself just when he least knows how to control 
himself, when he may fall into the gravest errors! Must I renounce my 
rights when it matters most that I should use them on his behalf? Who bids 
you renounce them; he is only just becoming conscious of them. Hitherto 
all you have gained has been won by force or guile; authority, the law of 
duty, were unknown to him, you had to constrain or deceive him to gain his 
obedience. But see what fresh chains you have bound about his heart. 
Reason, friendship, affection, gratitude, a thousand bonds of affection, 
speak to him in a voice he cannot fail to hear. His ears are not yet dulled by 
vice, he is still sensitive only to the passions of nature. Self-love, the first of 
these, delivers him into your hands; habit confirms this. If a passing 
transport tears him from you, regret restores him to you without delay; the 
sentiment which attaches him to you is the only lasting sentiment, all the 
rest are fleeting and self-effacing. Do not let him become corrupt, and he 
will always be docile; he will not begin to rebel till he is already perverted. 

I grant you, indeed, that if you directly oppose his growing desires and 
foolishly treat as crimes the fresh needs which are beginning to make 


themselves felt in him, he will not listen to you for long; but as soon as you 
abandon my method I cannot be answerable for the consequences. 
Remember that you are nature’s minister; you will never be her foe. 

But what shall we decide to do? You see no alternative but either to 
favour his inclinations or to resist them; to tyrannise or to wink at his 
misconduct; and both of these may lead to such dangerous results that one 
must indeed hesitate between them. 

The first way out of the difficulty is a very early marriage; this is 
undoubtedly the safest and most natural plan. I doubt, however, whether it 
is the best or the most useful. I will give my reasons later; meanwhile I 
admit that young men should marry when they reach a marriageable age. 
But this age comes too soon; we have made them precocious; marriage 
should be postponed to maturity. 

If it were merely a case of listening to their wishes and following their 
lead it would be an easy matter; but there are so many contradictions 
between the rights of nature and the laws of society that to conciliate them 
we must continually contradict ourselves. Much art is required to prevent 
man in society from being altogether artificial. 

For the reasons just stated, I consider that by the means I have indicated 
and others like them the young man’s desires may be kept in ignorance and 
his senses pure up to the age of twenty. This is so true that among the 
Germans a young man who lost his virginity before that age was considered 
dishonoured; and the writers justly attribute the vigour of constitution and 
the number of children among the Germans to the continence of these 
nations during youth. 

This period may be prolonged still further, and a few centuries ago 
nothing was more common even in France. Among other well-known 
examples, Montaigne’s father, a man no less scrupulously truthful than 
strong and healthy, swore that his was a virgin marriage at three and thirty, 
and he had served for a long time in the Italian wars. We may see in the 
writings of his son what strength and spirit were shown by the father when 
he was over sixty. Certainly the contrary opinion depends rather on our own 
morals and our own prejudices than on the experience of the race as a 
whole. 

I may, therefore, leave on one side the experience of our young people; it 
proves nothing for those who have been educated in another fashion. 
Considering that nature has fixed no exact limits which cannot be advanced 


or postponed, I think I may, without going beyond the law of nature, assume 
that under my care Emil has so far remained in his first innocence, but I see 
that this happy period is drawing to a close. Surrounded by ever-increasing 
perils, he will escape me at the first opportunity in spite of all my efforts, 
and this opportunity will not long be delayed; he will follow the blind 
instinct of his senses; the chances are a thousand to one on his ruin. I have 
considered the morals of mankind too profoundly not to be aware of the 
irrevocable influence of this first moment on all the rest of his life. If I 
dissimulate and pretend to see nothing, he will take advantage of my 
weakness; if he thinks he can deceive me, he will despise me, and I become 
an accomplice in his destruction. If I try to recall him, the time is past, he no 
longer heeds me, he finds me tiresome, hateful, intolerable; it will not be 
long before he is rid of me. There is therefore only one reasonable course 
open to me; I must make him accountable for his own actions, I must at 
least preserve him from being taken unawares, and I must show him plainly 
the dangers which beset his path. I have restrained him so far through his 
ignorance; henceforward his restraint must be his own knowledge. 

This new teaching is of great importance, and we will take up our story 
where we left it. This is the time to present my accounts, to show him how 
his time and mine have been spent, to make known to him what he is and 
what I am; what I have done, and what he has done; what we owe to each 
other; all his moral relations, all the undertakings to which he is pledged, all 
those to which others have pledged themselves in respect to him; the stage 
he has reached in the development of his faculties, the road that remains to 
be travelled, the difficulties he will meet, and the way to overcome them; 
how I can still help him and how he must henceforward help himself; in a 
word, the critical time which he has reached, the new dangers round about 
him, and all the valid reasons which should induce him to keep a close 
watch upon himself before giving heed to his growing desires. 

Remember that to guide a grown man you must reverse all that you did 
to guide the child. Do not hesitate to speak to him of those dangerous 
mysteries which you have so carefully concealed from him hitherto. Since 
he must become aware of them, let him not learn them from another, nor 
from himself, but from you alone; since he must henceforth fight against 
them, let him know his enemy, that he may not be taken unawares. 

Young people who are found to be aware of these matters, without our 
knowing how they obtained their knowledge, have not obtained it with 


impunity. This unwise teaching, which can have no honourable object, 
stains the imagination of those who receive it if it does nothing worse, and 
it inclines them to the vices of their instructors. This is not all; servants, by 
this means, ingratiate themselves with a child, gain his confidence, make 
him regard his tutor as a gloomy and tiresome person; and one of the 
favourite subjects of their secret colloquies is to slander him. When the 
pupil has got so far, the master may abandon his task; he can do no good. 

But why does the child choose special confidants? Because of the 
tyranny of those who control him. Why should he hide himself from them if 
he were not driven to it? Why should he complain if he had nothing to 
complain of? Naturally those who control him are his first confidants; you 
can see from his eagerness to tell them what he thinks that he feels he has 
only half thought till he has told his thoughts to them. You may be sure that 
when the child knows you will neither preach nor scold, he will always tell 
you everything, and that no one will dare to tell him anything he must 
conceal from you, for they will know very well that he will tell you 
everything. 

What makes me most confident in my method is this: when I follow it 
out as closely as possible, I find no situation in the life of my scholar which 
does not leave me some pleasing memory of him. Even when he is carried 
away by his ardent temperament or when he revolts against the hand that 
guides him, when he struggles and is on the point of escaping from me, I 
still find his first simplicity in his agitation and his anger; his heart as pure 
as his body, he has no more knowledge of pretence than of vice; reproach 
and scorn have not made a coward of him; base fears have never taught him 
the art of concealment. He has all the indiscretion of innocence; he is 
absolutely out-spoken; he does not even know the use of deceit. Every 
impulse of his heart is betrayed either by word or look, and I often know 
what he is feeling before he is aware of it himself. 

So long as his heart is thus freely opened to me, so long as he delights to 
tell me what he feels, I have nothing to fear; the danger is not yet at hand; 
but if he becomes more timid, more reserved, if I perceive in his 
conversation the first signs of confusion and shame, his instincts are 
beginning to develop, he is beginning to connect the idea of evil with these 
instincts, there is not a moment to lose, and if I do not hasten to instruct 
him, he will learn in spite of me. 


Some of my readers, even of those who agree with me, will think that it 
is only a question of a conversation with the young man at any time. Oh, 
this is not the way to control the human heart. What we say has no meaning 
unless the opportunity has been carefully chosen. Before we sow we must 
till the ground; the seed of virtue is hard to grow; and a long period of 
preparation is required before it will take root. One reason why sermons 
have so little effect is that they are offered to everybody alike, without 
discrimination or choice. How can any one imagine that the same sermon 
could be suitable for so many hearers, with their different dispositions, so 
unlike in mind, temper, age, sex, station, and opinion. Perhaps there are not 
two among those to whom what is addressed to all is really suitable; and all 
our affections are so transitory that perhaps there are not even two 
occasions in the life of any man when the same speech would have the same 
effect on him. Judge for yourself whether the time when the eager senses 
disturb the understanding and tyrannise over the will, is the time to listen to 
the solemn lessons of wisdom. Therefore never reason with young men, 
even when they have reached the age of reason, unless you have first 
prepared the way. Most lectures miss their mark more through the master’s 
fault than the disciple’s. The pedant and the teacher say much the same; but 
the former says it at random, and the latter only when he is sure of its effect. 

As a somnambulist, wandering in his sleep, walks along the edge of a 
precipice, over which he would fall if he were awake, so my Emile, in the 
sleep of ignorance, escapes the perils which he does not see; were I to wake 
him with a start, he might fall. Let us first try to withdraw him from the 
edge of the precipice, and then we will awake him to show him it from a 
distance. 

Reading, solitude, idleness, a soft and sedentary life, intercourse with 
women and young people, these are perilous paths for a young man, and 
these lead him constantly into danger. I divert his senses by other objects of 
sense; I trace another course for his spirits by which I distract them from the 
course they would have taken; it is by bodily exercise and hard work that I 
check the activity of the imagination, which was leading him astray. When 
the arms are hard at work, the imagination is quiet; when the body is very 
weary, the passions are not easily inflamed. The quickest and easiest 
precaution is to remove him from immediate danger. At once I take him 
away from towns, away from things which might lead him into temptation. 
But that is not enough; in what desert, in what wilds, shall he escape from 


the thoughts which pursue him? It is not enough to remove dangerous 
objects; if I fail to remove the memory of them, if I fail to find a way to 
detach him from everything, if I fail to distract him from himself, I might as 
well have left him where he was. 

Emile has learned a trade, but we do not have recourse to it; he is fond of 
farming and understands it, but farming is not enough; the occupations he is 
acquainted with degenerate into routine; when he is engaged in them he is 
not really occupied; he is thinking of other things; head and hand are at 
work on different subjects. He must have some fresh occupation which has 
the interest of novelty — an occupation which keeps him busy, diligent, and 
hard at work, an occupation which he may become passionately fond of, 
one to which he will devote himself entirely. Now the only one which 
seems to possess all these characteristics is the chase. If hunting is ever an 
innocent pleasure, if it is ever worthy of a man, now is the time to betake 
ourselves to it. Emile is well-fitted to succeed in it. He is strong, skilful, 
patient, unwearied. He is sure to take a fancy to this sport; he will bring to it 
all the ardour of youth; in it he will lose, at least for a time, the dangerous 
inclinations which spring from softness. The chase hardens the heart a well 
as the body; we get used to the sight of blood and cruelty. Diana is 
represented as the enemy of love; and the allegory is true to life; the 
languors of love are born of soft repose, and tender feelings are stifled by 
violent exercise. In the woods and fields, the lover and the sportsman are so 
diversely affected that they receive very different impressions. The fresh 
shade, the arbours, the pleasant resting-places of the one, to the other are 
but feeding grounds, or places where the quarry will hide or turn to bay. 
Where the lover hears the flute and the nightingale, the hunter hears the 
horn and the hounds; one pictures to himself the nymphs and dryads, the 
other sees the horses, the huntsman, and the pack. Take a country walk with 
one or other of these men; their different conversation will soon show you 
that they behold the earth with other eyes, and that the direction of their 
thoughts is as different as their favourite pursuit. 

I understand how these tastes may be combined, and that at last men find 
time for both. But the passions of youth cannot be divided in this way. Give 
the youth a single occupation which he loves, and the rest will soon be 
forgotten. Varied desires come with varied knowledge, and the first 
pleasures we know are the only ones we desire for long enough. I would not 
have the whole of Emile’s youth spent in killing creatures, and I do not even 


profess to justify this cruel passion; it is enough for me that it serves to 
delay a more dangerous passion, so that he may listen to me calmly when I 
speak of it, and give me time to describe it without stimulating it. 

There are moments in human life which can never be forgotten. Such is 
the time when Emile receives the instruction of which I have spoken; its 
influence should endure all his life through. Let us try to engrave it on his 
memory so that it may never fade away. It is one of the faults of our age to 
rely too much on cold reason, as if men were all mind. By neglecting the 
language of expression we have lost the most forcible mode of speech. The 
spoken word is always weak, and we speak to the heart rather through the 
eyes than the ears. In our attempt to appeal to reason only, we have reduced 
our precepts to words, we have not embodied them in deed. Mere reason is 
not active; occasionally she restrains, more rarely she stimulates, but she 
never does any great thing. Small minds have a mania for reasoning. Strong 
souls speak a very different language, and it is by this language that men are 
persuaded and driven to action. 

I observe that in modern times men only get a hold over others by force 
or self-interest, while the ancients did more by persuasion, by the affections 
of the heart; because they did not neglect the language; of symbolic 
expression. All agreements were drawn up solemnly, so that they might be 
more inviolable; before the reign of force, the gods were the judges of 
mankind; in their presence, individuals made their treaties and alliances, 
and pledged themselves to perform their promises; the face of the earth was 
the book in which the archives were preserved. The leaves of this book 
were rocks, trees, piles of stones, made sacred by these transactions, and 
regarded with reverence by barbarous men; and these pages were always 
open before their eyes. The well of the oath, the well of the living and 
seeing one; the ancient oak of Mamre, the stones of witness, such were the 
simple but stately monuments of the sanctity of contracts; none dared to lay 
a sacrilegious hand on these monuments, and man’s faith was more secure 
under the warrant of these dumb witnesses than it is to-day upon all the 
rigour of the law. 

In government the people were over-awed by the pomp and splendour of 
royal power. The symbols of greatness, a throne, a sceptre, a purple robe, a 
crown, a fillet, these were sacred in their sight. These symbols, and the 
respect which they inspired, led them to reverence the venerable man whom 
they beheld adorned with them; without soldiers and without threats, he 


spoke and was obeyed. [Footnote: The Roman Catholic clergy have very 
wisely retained these symbols, and certain republics, such as Venice, have 
followed their example. Thus the Venetian government, despite the fallen 
condition of the state, still enjoys, under the trappings of its former 
greatness, all the affection, all the reverence of the people; and next to the 
pope in his triple crown, there is perhaps no king, no potentate, no person in 
the world so much respected as the Doge of Venice; he has no power, no 
authority, but he is rendered sacred by his pomp, and he wears beneath his 
ducal coronet a woman’s flowing locks. That ceremony of the Bucentaurius, 
which stirs the laughter of fools, stirs the Venetian populace to shed its life- 
blood for the maintenance of this tyrannical government.] In our own day 
men profess to do away with these symbols. What are the consequences of 
this contempt? The kingly majesty makes no impression on all hearts, kings 
can only gain obedience by the help of troops, and the respect of their 
subjects is based only on the fear of punishment. Kings are spared the 
trouble of wearing their crowns, and our nobles escape from the outward 
signs of their station, but they must have a hundred thousand men at their 
command if their orders are to be obeyed. Though this may seem a finer 
thing, it is easy to see that in the long run they will gain nothing. 

It is amazing what the ancients accomplished with the aid of eloquence; 
but this eloquence did not merely consist in fine speeches carefully 
prepared; and it was most effective when the orator said least. The most 
startling speeches were expressed not in words but in signs; they were not 
uttered but shown. A thing beheld by the eyes kindles the imagination, stirs 
the curiosity, and keeps the mind on the alert for what we are about to say, 
and often enough the thing tells the whole story. Thrasybulus and Tarquin 
cutting off the heads of the poppies, Alexander placing his seal on the lips 
of his favourite, Diogenes marching before Zeno, do not these speak more 
plainly than if they had uttered long orations? What flow of words could 
have expressed the ideas as clearly? Darius, in the course of the Scythian 
war, received from the king of the Scythians a bird, a frog, a mouse, and 
five arrows. The ambassador deposited this gift and retired without a word. 
In our days he would have been taken for a madman. This terrible speech 
was understood, and Darius withdrew to his own country with what speed 
he could. Substitute a letter for these symbols and the more threatening it 
was the less terror it would inspire; it would have been merely a piece of 
bluff, to which Darius would have paid no attention. 


What heed the Romans gave to the language of signs! Different ages and 
different ranks had their appropriate garments, toga, tunic, patrician robes, 
fringes and borders, seats of honour, lictors, rods and axes, crowns of gold, 
crowns of leaves, crowns of flowers, ovations, triumphs, everything had its 
pomp, its observances, its ceremonial, and all these spoke to the heart of the 
citizens. The state regarded it as a matter of importance that the populace 
should assemble in one place rather than another, that they should or should 
not behold the Capitol, that they should or should not turn towards the 
Senate, that this day or that should be chosen for their deliberations. The 
accused wore a special dress, so did the candidates for election; warriors did 
not boast of their exploits, they showed their scars. I can fancy one of our 
orators at the death of Caesar exhausting all the commonplaces of rhetoric 
to give a pathetic description of his wounds, his blood, his dead body; 
Anthony was an orator, but he said none of this; he showed the murdered 
Caesar. What rhetoric was this! 

But this digression, like many others, is drawing me unawares away 
from my subject; and my digressions are too frequent to be borne with 
patience. I therefore return to the point. 

Do not reason coldly with youth. Clothe your reason with a body, if you 
would make it felt. Let the mind speak the language of the heart, that it may 
be understood. I say again our opinions, not our actions, may be influenced 
by cold argument; they set us thinking, not doing; they show us what we 
ought to think, not what we ought to do. If this is true of men, it is all the 
truer of young people who are still enwrapped in their senses and cannot 
think otherwise than they imagine. 

Even after the preparations of which I have spoken, I shall take good 
care not to go all of a sudden to Emile’s room and preach a long and heavy 
sermon on the subject in which he is to be instructed. I shall begin by 
rousing his imagination; I shall choose the time, place, and surroundings 
most favourable to the impression I wish to make; I shall, so to speak, 
summon all nature as witness to our conversations; I shall call upon the 
eternal God, the Creator of nature, to bear witness to the truth of what I say. 
He shall judge between Emile and myself; I will make the rocks, the woods, 
the mountains round about us, the monuments of his promises and mine; 
eyes, voice, and gesture shall show the enthusiasm I desire to inspire. Then 
I will speak and he will listen, and his emotion will be stirred by my own. 
The more impressed I am by the sanctity of my duties, the more sacred he 


will regard his own. I will enforce the voice of reason with images and 
figures, I will not give him long-winded speeches or cold precepts, but my 
overflowing feelings will break their bounds; my reason shall be grave and 
serious, but my heart cannot speak too warmly. Then when I have shown 
him all that I have done for him, I will show him how he is made for me; he 
will see in my tender affection the cause of all my care. How greatly shall I 
surprise and disturb him when I change my tone. Instead of shrivelling up 
his soul by always talking of his own interests, I shall henceforth speak of 
my own; he will be more deeply touched by this. I will kindle in his young 
heart all the sentiments of affection, generosity, and gratitude which I have 
already called into being, and it will indeed be sweet to watch their growth. 
I will press him to my bosom, and weep over him in my emotion; I will say 
to him: “You are my wealth, my child, my handiwork; my happiness is 
bound up in yours; if you frustrate my hopes, you rob me of twenty years of 
my life, and you bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” This is the 
way to gain a hearing and to impress what is said upon the heart and 
memory of the young man. 

Hitherto I have tried to give examples of the way in which a tutor should 
instruct his pupil in cases of difficulty. I have tried to do so in this instance; 
but after many attempts I have abandoned the task, convinced that the 
French language is too artificial to permit in print the plainness of speech 
required for the first lessons in certain subjects. 

They say French is more chaste than other languages; for my own part I 
think it more obscene; for it seems to me that the purity of a language does 
not consist in avoiding coarse expressions but in having none. Indeed, if we 
are to avoid them, they must be in our thoughts, and there is no language in 
which it is so difficult to speak with purity on every subject than French. 
The reader is always quicker to detect than the author to avoid a gross 
meaning, and he is shocked and startled by everything. How can what is 
heard by impure ears avoid coarseness? On the other hand, a nation whose 
morals are pure has fit terms for everything, and these terms are always 
right because they are rightly used. One could not imagine more modest 
language than that of the Bible, just because of its plainness of speech. The 
same things translated into French would become immodest. What I ought 
to say to Emile will sound pure and honourable to him; but to make the 
same impression in print would demand a like purity of heart in the reader. 


I should even think that reflections on true purity of speech and the sham 
delicacy of vice might find a useful place in the conversations as to morality 
to which this subject brings us; for when he learns the language of plain- 
spoken goodness, he must also learn the language of decency, and he must 
know why the two are so different. However this may be, I maintain that if 
instead of the empty precepts which are prematurely dinned into the ears of 
children, only to be scoffed at when the time comes when they might prove 
useful, if instead of this we bide our time, if we prepare the way for a 
hearing, if we then show him the laws of nature in all their truth, if we show 
him the sanction of these laws in the physical and moral evils which 
overtake those who neglect them, if while we speak to him of this great 
mystery of generation, we join to the idea of the pleasure which the Author 
of nature has given to this act the idea of the exclusive affection which 
makes it delightful, the idea of the duties of faithfulness and modesty which 
surround it, and redouble its charm while fulfilling its purpose; if we paint 
to him marriage, not only as the sweetest form of society, but also as the 
most sacred and inviolable of contracts, if we tell him plainly all the reasons 
which lead men to respect this sacred bond, and to pour hatred and curses 
upon him who dares to dishonour it; if we give him a true and terrible 
picture of the horrors of debauch, of its stupid brutality, of the downward 
road by which a first act of misconduct leads from bad to worse, and at last 
drags the sinner to his ruin; if, I say, we give him proofs that on a desire for 
chastity depends health, strength, courage, virtue, love itself, and all that is 
truly good for man — I maintain that this chastity will be so dear and so 
desirable in his eyes, that his mind will be ready to receive our teaching as 
to the way to preserve it; for so long as we are chaste we respect chastity; it 
is only when we have lost this virtue that we scorn it. 

It is not true that the inclination to evil is beyond our control, and that we 
cannot overcome it until we have acquired the habit of yielding to it. 
Aurelius Victor says that many men were mad enough to purchase a night 
with Cleopatra at the price of their life, and this is not incredible in the 
madness of passion. But let us suppose the maddest of men, the man who 
has his senses least under control; let him see the preparations for his death, 
let him realise that he will certainly die in torment a quarter of an hour later; 
not only would that man, from that time forward, become able to resist 
temptation, he would even find it easy to do so; the terrible picture with 
which they are associated will soon distract his attention from these 


temptations, and when they are continually put aside they will cease to 
recur. The sole cause of our weakness 1s the feebleness of our will, and we 
have always strength to perform what we strongly desire. “Volenti nihil 
difficile!” Oh! if only we hated vice as much as we love life, we should 
abstain as easily from a pleasant sin as from a deadly poison in a delicious 
dish. 

How is it that you fail to perceive that if all the lessons given to a young 
man on this subject have no effect, it is because they are not adapted to his 
age, and that at every age reason must be presented in a shape which will 
win his affection? Speak seriously to him if required, but let what you say 
to him always have a charm which will compel him to listen. Do not coldly 
oppose his wishes; do not stifle his imagination, but direct it lest it should 
bring forth monsters. Speak to him of love, of women, of pleasure; let him 
find in your conversation a charm which delights his youthful heart; spare 
no pains to make yourself his confidant; under this name alone will you 
really be his master. Then you need not fear he will find your conversation 
tedious; he will make you talk more than you desire. 

If I have managed to take all the requisite precautions in accordance with 
these maxims, and have said the right things to Emile at the age he has now 
reached, I am quite convinced that he will come of his own accord to the 
point to which I would lead him, and will eagerly confide himself to my 
care. When he sees the dangers by which he is surrounded, he will say to 
me with all the warmth of youth, “Oh, my friend, my protector, my master! 
resume the authority you desire to lay aside at the very time when I most 
need it; hitherto my weakness has given you this power. I now place it in 
your hands of my own free-will, and it will be all the more sacred in my 
eyes. Protect me from all the foes which are attacking me, and above all 
from the traitors within the citadel; watch over your work, that it may still 
be worthy of you. I mean to obey your laws, I shall ever do so, that is my 
steadfast purpose; if I ever disobey you, it will be against my will; make me 
free by guarding me against the passions which do me violence; do not let 
me become their slave; compel me to be my own master and to obey, not 
my senses, but my reason.” 

When you have led your pupil so far (and it will be your own fault if you 
fail to do so), beware of taking him too readily at his word, lest your rule 
should seem too strict to him, and lest he should think he has a right to 
escape from it, by accusing you of taking him by surprise. This is the time 


for reserve and seriousness; and this attitude will have all the more effect 
upon him seeing that it is the first time you have adopted it towards him. 

You will say to him therefore: “Young man, you readily make promises 
which are hard to keep; you must understand what they mean before you 
have a right to make them; you do not know how your fellows are drawn by 
their passions into the whirlpool of vice masquerading as pleasure. You are 
honourable, I know; you will never break your word, but how often will 
you repent of having given it? How often will you curse your friend, when, 
in order to guard you from the ills which threaten you, he finds himself 
compelled to do violence to your heart. Like Ulysses who, hearing the song 
of the Sirens, cried aloud to his rowers to unbind him, you will break your 
chains at the call of pleasure; you will importune me with your 
lamentations, you will reproach me as a tyrant when I have your welfare 
most at heart; when I am trying to make you happy, I shall incur your 
hatred. Oh, Emile, I can never bear to be hateful in your eyes; this is too 
heavy a price to pay even for your happiness. My dear young man, do you 
not see that when you undertake to obey me, you compel me to promise to 
be your guide, to forget myself in my devotion to you, to refuse to listen to 
your murmurs and complaints, to wage unceasing war against your wishes 
and my own. Before we either of us undertake such a task, let us count our 
resources; take your time, give me time to consider, and be sure that the 
slower we are to promise, the more faithfully will our promises be kept.” 

You may be sure that the more difficulty he finds in getting your 
promise, the easier you will find it to carry it out. The young man must 
learn that he is promising a great deal, and that you are promising still more. 
When the time is come, when he has, so to say, signed the contract, then 
change your tone, and make your rule as gentle as you said it would be 
severe. Say to him, “My young friend, it is experience that you lack; but I 
have taken care that you do not lack reason. You are ready to see the 
motives of my conduct in every respect; to do this you need only wait till 
you are free from excitement. Always obey me first, and then ask the 
reasons for my commands; I am always ready to give my reasons so soon as 
you are ready to listen to them, and I shall never be afraid to make you the 
judge between us. You promise to follow my teaching, and I promise only 
to use your obedience to make you the happiest of men. For proof of this I 
have the life you have lived hitherto. Show me any one of your age who has 
led as happy a life as yours, and I promise you nothing more.” 


When my authority 1s firmly established, my first care will be to avoid 
the necessity of using it. I shall spare no pains to become more and more 
firmly established in his confidence, to make myself the confidant of his 
heart and the arbiter of his pleasures. Far from combating his youthful 
tastes, I shall consult them that I may be their master; I will look at things 
from his point of view that I may be his guide; I will not seek a remote 
distant good at the cost of his present happiness. I would always have him 
happy always if that may be. 

Those who desire to guide young people rightly and to preserve them 
from the snares of sense give them a disgust for love, and would willingly 
make the very thought of it a crime, as if love were for the old. All these 
mistaken lessons have no effect; the heart gives the lie to them. The young 
man, guided by a surer instinct, laughs to himself over the gloomy maxims 
which he pretends to accept, and only awaits the chance of disregarding 
them. All that is contrary to nature. By following the opposite course I 
reach the same end more safely. I am not afraid to encourage in him the 
tender feeling for which he is so eager, I shall paint it as the supreme joy of 
life, as indeed it is; when I picture it to him, I desire that he shall give 
himself up to it; by making him feel the charm which the union of hearts 
adds to the delights of sense, I shall inspire him with a disgust for 
debauchery; I shall make him a lover and a good man. 

How narrow-minded to see nothing in the rising desires of a young heart 
but obstacles to the teaching of reason. In my eyes, these are the right 
means to make him obedient to that very teaching. Only through passion 
can we gain the mastery over passions; their tyranny must be controlled by 
their legitimate power, and nature herself must furnish us with the means to 
control her. 

Emile is not made to live alone, he is a member of society, and must 
fulfil his duties as such. He is made to live among his fellow-men and he 
must get to know them. He knows mankind in general; he has still to learn 
to know individual men. He knows what goes on in the world; he has now 
to learn how men live in the world. It is time to show him the front of that 
vast stage, of which he already knows the hidden workings. It will not 
arouse in him the foolish admiration of a giddy youth, but the 
discrimination of an exact and upright spirit. He may no doubt be deceived 
by his passions; who is there who yields to his passions without being led 
astray by them? At least he will not be deceived by the passions of other 


people. If he sees them, he will regard them with the eye of the wise, and 
will neither be led away by their example nor seduced by their prejudices. 

As there is a fitting age for the study of the sciences, so there is a fitting 
age for the study of the ways of the world. Those who learn these too soon, 
follow them throughout life, without choice or consideration, and although 
they follow them fairly well they never really know what they are about. 
But he who studies the ways of the world and sees the reason for them, 
follows them with more insight, and therefore more exactly and gracefully. 
Give me a child of twelve who knows nothing at all; at fifteen I will restore 
him to you knowing as much as those who have been under instruction 
from infancy; with this difference, that your scholars only know things by 
heart, while mine knows how to use his knowledge. In the same way plunge 
a young man of twenty into society; under good guidance, in a year’s time, 
he will be more charming and more truly polite than one brought up in 
society from childhood. For the former is able to perceive the reasons for all 
the proceedings relating to age, position, and sex, on which the customs of 
society depend, and can reduce them to general principles, and apply them 
to unforeseen emergencies; while the latter, who is guided solely by habit, is 
at a loss when habit fails him. 

Young French ladies are all brought up in convents till they are married. 
Do they seem to find any difficulty in acquiring the ways which are so new 
to them, and is it possible to accuse the ladies of Paris of awkward and 
embarrassed manners or of ignorance of the ways of society, because they 
have not acquired them in infancy! This is the prejudice of men of the 
world, who know nothing of more importance than this trifling science, and 
wrongly imagine that you cannot begin to acquire it too soon. 

On the other hand, it is quite true that we must not wait too long. Any 
one who has spent the whole of his youth far from the great world is all his 
life long awkward, constrained, out of place; his manners will be heavy and 
clumsy, no amount of practice will get rid of this, and he will only make 
himself more ridiculous by trying to do so. There is a time for every kind of 
teaching and we ought to recognise it, and each has its own dangers to be 
avoided. At this age there are more dangers than at any other; but I do not 
expose my pupil to them without safeguards. 

When my method succeeds completely in attaining one object, and when 
in avoiding one difficulty it also provides against another, I then consider 
that it is a good method, and that I am on the right track. This seems to be 


the case with regard to the expedient suggested by me in the present case. If 
I desire to be stern and cold towards my pupil, I shall lose his confidence, 
and he will soon conceal himself from me. If I wish to be easy and 
complaisant, to shut my eyes, what good does it do him to be under my 
care? I only give my authority to his excesses, and relieve his conscience at 
the expense of my own. If I introduce him into society with no object but to 
teach him, he will learn more than I want. If I keep him apart from society, 
what will he have learnt from me? Everything perhaps, except the one art 
absolutely necessary to a civilised man, the art of living among his fellow- 
men. If I try to attend to this at a distance, it will be of no avail; he is only 
concerned with the present. If I am content to supply him with amusement, 
he will acquire habits of luxury and will learn nothing. 

We will have none of this. My plan provides for everything. Your heart, I 
say to the young man, requires a companion; let us go in search of a fitting 
one; perhaps we shall not easily find such a one, true worth is always rare, 
but we will be in no hurry, nor will we be easily discouraged. No doubt 
there is such a one, and we shall find her at last, or at least we shall find 
some one like her. With an end so attractive to himself, I introduce him into 
society. What more need I say? Have I not achieved my purpose? 

By describing to him his future mistress, you may imagine whether I 
shall gain a hearing, whether I shall succeed in making the qualities he 
ought to love pleasing and dear to him, whether I shall sway his feelings to 
seek or shun what is good or bad for him. I shall be the stupidest of men if I 
fail to make him in love with he knows not whom. No matter that the 
person I describe is imaginary, it is enough to disgust him with those who 
might have attracted him; it is enough if it is continually suggesting 
comparisons which make him prefer his fancy to the real people he sees; 
and is not love itself a fancy, a falsehood, an illusion? We are far more in 
love with our own fancy than with the object of it. If we saw the object of 
our affections as it is, there would be no such thing as love. When we cease 
to love, the person we used to love remains unchanged, but we no longer 
see with the same eyes; the magic veil is drawn aside, and love disappears. 
But when I supply the object of imagination, I have control over 
comparisons, and I am able easily to prevent illusion with regard to 
realities. 

For all that I would not mislead a young man by describing a model of 
perfection which could never exist; but I would so choose the faults of his 


mistress that they will suit him, that he will be pleased by them, and they 
may serve to correct his own. Neither would I lie to him and affirm that 
there really is such a person; let him delight in the portrait, he will soon 
desire to find the original. From desire to belief the transition is easy; it is a 
matter of a little skilful description, which under more perceptible features 
will give to this imaginary object an air of greater reality. I would go so far 
as to give her a name; I would say, smiling. Let us call your future mistress 
Sophy; Sophy is a name of good omen; if it is not the name of the lady of 
your choice at least she will be worthy of the name; we may honour her 
with it meanwhile. If after all these details, without affirming or denying, 
we excuse ourselves from giving an answer, his suspicions will become 
certainty; he will think that his destined bride is purposely concealed from 
him, and that he will see her in good time. If once he has arrived at this 
conclusion and if the characteristics to be shown to him have been well 
chosen, the rest is easy; there will be little risk in exposing him to the world; 
protect him from his senses, and his heart is safe. 

But whether or no he personifies the model I have contrived to make so 
attractive to him, this model, if well done, will attach him none the less to 
everything that resembles itself, and will give him as great a distaste for all 
that is unlike it as if Sophy really existed. What a means to preserve his 
heart from the dangers to which his appearance would expose him, to 
repress his senses by means of his imagination, to rescue him from the 
hands of those women who profess to educate young men, and make them 
pay so dear for their teaching, and only teach a young man manners by 
making him utterly shameless. Sophy is so modest? What would she think 
of their advances! Sophy is so simple! How would she like their airs? They 
are too far from his thoughts and his observations to be dangerous. 

Every one who deals with the control of children follows the same 
prejudices and the same maxima, for their observation is at fault, and their 
reflection still more so. A young man is led astray in the first place neither 
by temperament nor by the senses, but by popular opinion. If we were 
concerned with boys brought up in boarding schools or girls in convents, I 
would show that this applies even to them; for the first lessons they learn 
from each other, the only lessons that bear fruit, are those of vice; and it is 
not nature that corrupts them but example. But let us leave the boarders in 
schools and convents to their bad morals; there is no cure for them. I am 
dealing only with home training. Take a young man carefully educated in 


his father’s country house, and examine him when he reaches Paris and 
makes his entrance into society; you will find him thinking clearly about 
honest matters, and you will find his will as wholesome as his reason. You 
will find scorn of vice and disgust for debauchery; his face will betray his 
innocent horror at the very mention of a prostitute. I maintain that no young 
man could make up his mind to enter the gloomy abodes of these 
unfortunates by himself, if indeed he were aware of their purpose and felt 
their necessity. 

See the same young man six months later, you will not know him; from 
his bold conversation, his fashionable maxims, his easy air, you would take 
him for another man, if his jests over his former simplicity and his shame 
when any one recalls it did not show that it is he indeed and that he is 
ashamed of himself. How greatly has he changed in so short a time! What 
has brought about so sudden and complete a change? His physical 
development? Would not that have taken place in his father’s house, and 
certainly he would not have acquired these maxims and this tone at home? 
The first charms of sense? On the contrary; those who are beginning to 
abandon themselves to these pleasures are timid and anxious, they shun the 
light and noise. The first pleasures are always mysterious, modesty gives 
them their savour, and modesty conceals them; the first mistress does not 
make a man bold but timid. Wholly absorbed in a situation so novel to him, 
the young man retires into himself to enjoy it, and trembles for fear it 
should escape him. If he is noisy he knows neither passion nor love; 
however he may boast, he has not enjoyed. 

These changes are merely the result of changed ideas. His heart is the 
same, but his opinions have altered. His feelings, which change more 
slowly, will at length yield to his opinions and it is then that he is indeed 
corrupted. He has scarcely made his entrance into society before he receives 
a second education quite unlike the first, which teaches him to despise what 
he esteemed, and esteem what he despised; he learns to consider the 
teaching of his parents and masters as the jargon of pedants, and the duties 
they have instilled into him as a childish morality, to be scorned now that he 
is grown up. He thinks he is bound in honour to change his conduct; he 
becomes forward without desire, and he talks foolishly from false shame. 
He rails against morality before he has any taste for vice, and prides himself 
on debauchery without knowing how to set about it. I shall never forget the 
confession of a young officer in the Swiss Guards, who was utterly sick of 


the noisy pleasures of his comrades, but dared not refuse to take part in 
them lest he should be laughed at. “I am getting used to it,” he said, “as I 
am getting used to taking snuff; the taste will come with practice; it will not 
do to be a child for ever.” 

So a young man when he enters society must be preserved from vanity 
rather than from sensibility; he succumbs rather to the tastes of others than 
to his own, and self-love is responsible for more libertines than love. 

This being granted, I ask you. Is there any one on earth better armed than 
my pupil against all that may attack his morals, his sentiments, his 
principles; is there any one more able to resist the flood? What seduction is 
there against which he is not forearmed? If his desires attract him towards 
women, he fails to find what he seeks, and his heart, already occupied, 
holds him back. If he is disturbed and urged onward by his senses, where 
will he find satisfaction? His horror of adultery and debauch keeps him at a 
distance from prostitutes and married women, and the disorders of youth 
may always be traced to one or other of these. A maiden may be a coquette, 
but she will not be shameless, she will not fling herself at the head of a 
young man who may marry her if he believes in her virtue; besides she is 
always under supervision. Emile, too, will not be left entirely to himself; 
both of them will be under the guardianship of fear and shame, the constant 
companions of a first passion; they will not proceed at once to misconduct, 
and they will not have time to come to it gradually without hindrance. If he 
behaves otherwise, he must have taken lessons from his comrades, he must 
have learned from them to despise his self-control, and to imitate their 
boldness. But there is no one in the whole world so little given to imitation 
as Emile. What man is there who is so little influenced by mockery as one 
who has no prejudices himself and yields nothing to the prejudices of 
others. I have laboured twenty years to arm him against mockery; they will 
not make him their dupe in a day; for in his eyes ridicule is the argument of 
fools, and nothing makes one less susceptible to raillery than to be beyond 
the influence of prejudice. Instead of jests he must have arguments, and 
while he is in this frame of mind, I am not afraid that he will be carried 
away by young fools; conscience and truth are on my side. If prejudice is to 
enter into the matter at all, an affection of twenty years’ standing counts for 
something; no one will ever convince him that I have wearied him with vain 
lessons; and in a heart so upright and so sensitive the voice of a tried and 
trusted friend will soon efface the shouts of twenty libertines. As it is 


therefore merely a question of showing him that he is deceived, that while 
they pretend to treat him as a man they are really treating him as a child, I 
shall choose to be always simple but serious and plain in my arguments, so 
that he may feel that I do indeed treat him as a man. I will say to him, You 
will see that your welfare, in which my own is bound up, compels me to 
speak; I can do nothing else. But why do these young men want to persuade 
you? Because they desire to seduce you; they do not care for you, they take 
no real interest in you; their only motive is a secret spite because they see 
you are better than they; they want to drag you down to their own level, and 
they only reproach you with submitting to control that they may themselves 
control you. Do you think you have anything to gain by this? Are they so 
much wiser than I, is the affection of a day stronger than mine? To give any 
weight to their jests they must give weight to their authority; and by what 
experience do they support their maxima above ours? They have only 
followed the example of other giddy youths, as they would have you follow 
theirs. To escape from the so-called prejudices of their fathers, they yield to 
those of their comrades. I cannot see that they are any the better off; but I 
see that they lose two things of value — the affection of their parents, 
whose advice is that of tenderness and truth, and the wisdom of experience 
which teaches us to judge by what we know; for their fathers have once 
been young, but the young men have never been fathers. 

But you think they are at least sincere in their foolish precepts. Not so, 
dear Emile; they deceive themselves in order to deceive you; they are not in 
agreement with themselves; their heart continually revolts, and their very 
words often contradict themselves. This man who mocks at everything good 
would be in despair if his wife held the same views. Another extends his 
indifference to good morals even to his future wife, or he sinks to such 
depths of infamy as to be indifferent to his wife’s conduct; but go a step 
further; speak to him of his mother; is he willing to be treated as the child of 
an adulteress and the son of a woman of bad character, is he ready to 
assume the name of a family, to steal the patrimony of the true heir, in a 
word will he bear being treated as a bastard? Which of them will permit his 
daughter to be dishonoured as he dishonours the daughter of another? There 
is not one of them who would not kill you if you adopted in your conduct 
towards him all the principles he tries to teach you. Thus they prove their 
inconsistency, and we know they do not believe what they say. Here are 
reasons, dear Emile; weigh their arguments if they have any, and compare 


them with mine. If I wished to have recourse like them to scorn and 
mockery, you would see that they lend themselves to ridicule as much or 
more than myself. But I am not afraid of serious inquiry. The triumph of 
mockers is soon over; truth endures, and their foolish laughter dies away. 

You do not think that Emile, at twenty, can possibly be docile. How 
differently we think! I cannot understand how he could be docile at ten, for 
what hold have I on him at that age? It took me fifteen years of careful 
preparation to secure that hold. I was not educating him, but preparing him 
for education. He is now sufficiently educated to be docile; he recognises 
the voice of friendship and he knows how to obey reason. It is true I allow 
him a show of freedom, but he was never more completely under control, 
because he obeys of his own free will. So long as I could not get the 
mastery over his will, I retained my control over his person; I never left him 
for a moment. Now I sometimes leave him to himself because I control him 
continually. When I leave him I embrace him and I say with confidence: 
Emile, I trust you to my friend, I leave you to his honour; he will answer for 
you. 

To corrupt healthy affections which have not been previously depraved, 
to efface principles which are directly derived from our own reasoning, is 
not the work of a moment. If any change takes place during my absence, 
that absence will not be long, he will never be able to conceal himself from 
me, so that I shall perceive the danger before any harm comes of it, and I 
shall be in time to provide a remedy. As we do not become depraved all at 
once, neither do we learn to deceive all at once; and if ever there was a man 
unskilled in the art of deception it is Emile, who has never had any occasion 
for deceit. 

By means of these precautions and others like them, I expect to guard 
him so completely against strange sights and vulgar precepts that I would 
rather see him in the worst company in Paris than alone in his room or in a 
park left to all the restlessness of his age. Whatever we may do, a young 
man’s worst enemy 1s himself, and this is an enemy we cannot avoid. Yet 
this is an enemy of our own making, for, as I have said again and again, it is 
the imagination which stirs the senses. Desire is not a physical need; it is 
not true that it is a need at all. If no lascivious object had met our eye, if no 
unclean thought had entered our mind, this so-called need might never have 
made itself felt, and we should have remained chaste, without temptation, 
effort, or merit. We do not know how the blood of youth is stirred by certain 


situations and certain sights, while the youth himself does not understand 
the cause of his uneasiness-an uneasiness difficult to subdue and certain to 
recur. For my own part, the more I consider this serious crisis and its 
causes, immediate and remote, the more convinced I am that a solitary 
brought up in some desert, apart from books, teaching, and women, would 
die a virgin, however long he lived. 

But we are not concerned with a savage of this sort. When we educate a 
man among his fellow-men and for social life, we cannot, and indeed we 
ought not to, bring him up in this wholesome ignorance, and half 
knowledge is worse than none. The memory of things we have observed, 
the ideas we have acquired, follow us into retirement and people it, against 
our will, with images more seductive than the things themselves, and these 
make solitude as fatal to those who bring such ideas with them as it is 
wholesome for those who have never left it. 

Therefore, watch carefully over the young man; he can protect himself 
from all other foes, but it is for you to protect him against himself. Never 
leave him night or day, or at least share his room; never let him go to bed 
till he is sleepy, and let him rise as soon as he wakes. Distrust instinct as 
soon as you cease to rely altogether upon it. Instinct was good while he 
acted under its guidance only; now that he is in the midst of human 
institutions, instinct is not to be trusted; it must not be destroyed, it must be 
controlled, which is perhaps a more difficult matter. It would be a 
dangerous matter if instinct taught your pupil to abuse his senses; if once he 
acquires this dangerous habit he is ruined. From that time forward, body 
and soul will be enervated; he will carry to the grave the sad effects of this 
habit, the most fatal habit which a young man can acquire. If you cannot 
attain to the mastery of your passions, dear Emile, I pity you; but I shall not 
hesitate for a moment, I will not permit the purposes of nature to be evaded. 
If you must be a slave, I prefer to surrender you to a tyrant from whom I 
may deliver you; whatever happens, I can free you more easily from the 
slavery of women than from yourself. 

Up to the age of twenty, the body is still growing and requires all its 
strength; till that age continence is the law of nature, and this law is rarely 
violated without injury to the constitution. After twenty, continence is a 
moral duty; it is an important duty, for it teaches us to control ourselves, to 
be masters of our own appetites. But moral duties have their modifications, 
their exceptions, their rules. When human weakness makes an alternative 


inevitable, of two evils choose the least; in any case it is better to commit a 
misdeed than to contract a vicious habit. 

Remember, I am not talking of my pupil now, but of yours. His passions, 
to which you have given way, are your master; yield to them openly and 
without concealing his victory. If you are able to show him it in its true 
light, he will be ashamed rather than proud of it, and you will secure the 
right to guide him in his wanderings, at least so as to avoid precipices. The 
disciple must do nothing, not even evil, without the knowledge and consent 
of his master; it is a hundredfold better that the tutor should approve of a 
misdeed than that he should deceive himself or be deceived by his pupil, 
and the wrong should be done without his knowledge. He who thinks he 
must shut his eyes to one thing, must soon shut them altogether; the first 
abuse which is permitted leads to others, and this chain of consequences 
only ends in the complete overthrow of all order and contempt for every 
law. 

There is another mistake which I have already dealt with, a mistake 
continually made by narrow-minded persons; they constantly affect the 
dignity of a master, and wish to be regarded by their disciples as perfect. 
This method is just the contrary of what should be done. How is it that they 
fail to perceive that when they try to strengthen their authority they are 
really destroying it; that to gain a hearing one must put oneself in the place 
of our hearers, and that to speak to the human heart, one must be a man. All 
these perfect people neither touch nor persuade; people always say, “It is 
easy for them to fight against passions they do not feel.” Show your pupil 
your own weaknesses if you want to cure his; let him see in you struggles 
like his own; let him learn by your example to master himself and let him 
not say like other young men, “These old people, who are vexed because 
they are no longer young, want to treat all young people as if they were old; 
and they make a crime of our passions because their own passions are 
dead.” 

Montaigne tells us that he once asked Seigneur de Langey how often, in 
his negotiations with Germany, he had got drunk in his king’s service. I 
would willingly ask the tutor of a certain young man how often he has 
entered a house of ill-fame for his pupil’s sake. How often? I am wrong. If 
the first time has not cured the young libertine of all desire to go there 
again, if he does not return penitent and ashamed, if he does not shed 
torrents of tears upon your bosom, leave him on the spot; either he is a 


monster or you are a fool; you will never do him any good. But let us have 
done with these last expedients, which are as distressing as they are 
dangerous; our kind of education has no need of them. 

What precautions we must take with a young man of good birth before 
exposing him to the scandalous manners of our age! These precautions are 
painful but necessary; negligence in this matter is the ruin of all our young 
men; degeneracy is the result of youthful excesses, and it is these excesses 
which make men what they are. Old and base in their vices, their hearts are 
shrivelled, because their worn-out bodies were corrupted at an early age; 
they have scarcely strength to stir. The subtlety of their thoughts betrays a 
mind lacking in substance; they are incapable of any great or noble feeling, 
they have neither simplicity nor vigour; altogether abject and meanly 
wicked, they are merely frivolous, deceitful, and false; they have not even 
courage enough to be distinguished criminals. Such are the despicable men 
produced by early debauchery; if there were but one among them who knew 
how to be sober and temperate, to guard his heart, his body, his morals from 
the contagion of bad example, at the age of thirty he would crush all these 
insects, and would become their master with far less trouble than it cost him 
to become master of himself. 

However little Emile owes to birth and fortune, he might be this man if 
he chose; but he despises such people too much to condescend to make 
them his slaves. Let us now watch him in their midst, as he enters into 
society, not to claim the first place, but to acquaint himself with it and to 
seek a helpmeet worthy of himself. 

Whatever his rank or birth, whatever the society into which he is 
introduced, his entrance into that society will be simple and unaffected; God 
grant he may not be unlucky enough to shine in society; the qualities which 
make a good impression at the first glance are not his, he neither possesses 
them, nor desires to possess them. He cares too little for the opinions of 
other people to value their prejudices, and he is indifferent whether people 
esteem him or not until they know him. His address is neither shy nor 
conceited, but natural and sincere, he knows nothing of constraint or 
concealment, and he is just the same among a group of people as he is when 
he is alone. Will this make him rude, scornful, and careless of others? On 
the contrary; if he were not heedless of others when he lived alone, why 
should he be heedless of them now that he is living among them? He does 
not prefer them to himself in his manners, because he does not prefer them 


to himself in his heart, but neither does he show them an indifference which 
he is far from feeling; if he is unacquainted with the forms of politeness, he 
is not unacquainted with the attentions dictated by humanity. He cannot 
bear to see any one suffer; he will not give up his place to another from 
mere external politeness, but he will willingly yield it to him out of 
kindness if he sees that he is being neglected and that this neglect hurts him; 
for it will be less disagreeable to Emile to remain standing of his own 
accord than to see another compelled to stand. 

Although Emile has no very high opinion of people in general, he does 
not show any scorn of them, because he pities them and is sorry for them. 
As he cannot give them a taste for what is truly good, he leaves them the 
imaginary good with which they are satisfied, lest by robbing them of this 
he should leave them worse off than before. So he neither argues nor 
contradicts; neither does he flatter nor agree; he states his opinion without 
arguing with others, because he loves liberty above all things, and freedom 
is one of the fairest gifts of liberty. 

He says little, for he is not anxious to attract attention; for the same 
reason he only says what is to the point; who could induce him to speak 
otherwise? Emile is too well informed to be a chatter-box. A great flow of 
words comes either from a pretentious spirit, of which I shall speak 
presently, or from the value laid upon trifles which we foolishly think to be 
as important in the eyes of others as in our own. He who knows enough of 
things to value them at their true worth never says too much; for he can also 
judge of the attention bestowed on him and the interest aroused by what he 
says. People who know little are usually great talkers, while men who know 
much say little. It is plain that an ignorant person thinks everything he does 
know important, and he tells it to everybody. But a well-educated man is 
not so ready to display his learning; he would have too much to say, and he 
sees that there is much more to be said, so he holds his peace. 

Far from disregarding the ways of other people, Emile conforms to them 
readily enough; not that he may appear to know all about them, nor yet to 
affect the airs of a man of fashion, but on the contrary for fear lest he should 
attract attention, and in order to pass unnoticed; he is most at his ease when 
no one pays any attention to him. 

Although when he makes his entrance into society he knows nothing of 
its customs, this does not make him shy or timid; if he keeps in the 
background, it is not because he is embarrassed, but because, if you want to 


see, you must not be seen; for he scarcely troubles himself at all about what 
people think of him, and he is not the least afraid of ridicule. Hence he is 
always quiet and self-possessed and is not troubled with shyness. All he has 
to do is done as well as he knows how to do it, whether people are looking 
at him or not; and as he is always on the alert to observe other people, he 
acquires their ways with an ease impossible to the slaves of other people’s 
opinions. We might say that he acquires the ways of society just because he 
cares so little about them. 

But do not make any mistake as to his bearing; it is not to be compared 
with that of your young dandies. It is self-possessed, not conceited; his 
manners are easy, not haughty; an insolent look is the mark of a slave, there 
is nothing affected in independence. I never saw a man of lofty soul who 
showed it in his bearing; this affectation is more suited to vile and frivolous 
souls, who have no other means of asserting themselves. I read somewhere 
that a foreigner appeared one day in the presence of the famous Marcel, 
who asked him what country he came from. “I am an Englishman,” replied 
the stranger. “You are an Englishman!” replied the dancer, “You come from 
that island where the citizens have a share in the government, and form part 
of the sovereign power? [Footnote: As if there were citizens who were not 
part of the city and had not, as such, a share in sovereign power! But the 
French, who have thought fit to usurp the honourable name of citizen which 
was formerly the right of the members of the Gallic cities, have degraded 
the idea till it has no longer any sort of meaning. A man who recently wrote 
a number of silly criticisms on the “Nouvelle Heloise” added to his 
signature the title “Citizen of Paimboeuf,” and he thought it a capital joke. | 
No, sir, that modest bearing, that timid glance, that hesitating manner, 
proclaim only a slave adorned with the title of an elector.” 

I cannot say whether this saying shows much knowledge of the true 
relation between a man’s character and his appearance. I have not the 
honour of being a dancing master, and I should have thought just the 
opposite. I should have said, “This Englishman is no courtier; I never heard 
that courtiers have a timid bearing and a hesitating manner. A man whose 
appearance is timid in the presence of a dancer might not be timid in the 
House of Commons.” Surely this M. Marcel must take his fellow- 
countrymen for so many Romans. 

He who loves desires to be loved, Emile loves his fellows and desires to 
please them. Even more does he wish to please the women; his age, his 


character, the object he has in view, all increase this desire. I say his 
character, for this has a great effect; men of good character are those who 
really adore women. They have not the mocking jargon of gallantry like the 
rest, but their eagerness is more genuinely tender, because it comes from the 
heart. In the presence of a young woman, I could pick out a young man of 
character and self-control from among a hundred thousand libertines. 
Consider what Emile must be, with all the eagerness of early youth and so 
many reasons for resistance! For in the presence of women I think he will 
sometimes be shy and timid; but this shyness will certainly not be 
displeasing, and the least foolish of them will only too often find a way to 
enjoy it and augment it. Moreover, his eagerness will take a different shape 
according to those he has to do with. He will be more modest and respectful 
to married women, more eager and tender towards young girls. He never 
loses sight of his purpose, and it is always those who most recall it to him 
who receive the greater share of his attentions. 

No one could be more attentive to every consideration based upon the 
laws of nature, and even on the laws of good society; but the former are 
always preferred before the latter, and Emile will show more respect to an 
elderly person in private life than to a young magistrate of his own age. As 
he is generally one of the youngest in the company, he will always be one of 
the most modest, not from the vanity which apes humility, but from a 
natural feeling founded upon reason. He will not have the effrontery of the 
young fop, who speaks louder than the wise and interrupts the old in order 
to amuse the company. He will never give any cause for the reply given to 
Louis XV by an old gentleman who was asked whether he preferred this 
century or the last: “Sire, I spent my youth in reverence towards the old; I 
find myself compelled to spend my old age in reverence towards the 
young.” 

His heart is tender and sensitive, but he cares nothing for the weight of 
popular opinion, though he loves to give pleasure to others; so he will care 
little to be thought a person of importance. Hence he will be affectionate 
rather than polite, he will never be pompous or affected, and he will be 
always more touched by a caress than by much praise. For the same reasons 
he will never be careless of his manners or his clothes; perhaps he will be 
rather particular about his dress, not that he may show himself a man of 
taste, but to make his appearance more pleasing; he will never require a gilt 
frame, and he will never spoil his style by a display of wealth. 


All this demands, as you see, no stock of precepts from me; it is all the 
result of his early education. People make a great mystery of the ways of 
society, as if, at the age when these ways are acquired, we did not take to 
them quite naturally, and as if the first laws of politeness were not to be 
found in a kindly heart. True politeness consists in showing our goodwill 
towards men; it shows its presence without any difficulty; those only who 
lack this goodwill are compelled to reduce the outward signs of it to an art. 

“The worst effect of artificial politeness is that it teaches us how to 
dispense with the virtues it imitates. If our education teaches us kindness 
and humanity, we shall be polite, or we shall have no need of politeness. 

“If we have not those qualities which display themselves gracefully we 
shall have those which proclaim the honest man and the citizen; we shall 
have no need for falsehood. 

“Instead of seeking to please by artificiality, it will suffice that we are 
kindly; instead of flattering the weaknesses of others by falsehood, it will 
suffice to tolerate them. 

“Those with whom we have to do will neither be puffed up nor corrupted 
by such intercourse; they will only be grateful and will be informed by it.” 
[Footnote: Considerations sur les moeurs de ce siecle, par M. Duclos. | 

It seems to me that if any education is calculated to produce the sort of 
politeness required by M. Duclos in this passage, it is the education I have 
already described. 

Yet I admit that with such different teaching Emile will not be just like 
everybody else, and heaven preserve him from such a fate! But where he is 
unlike other people, he will neither cause annoyance nor will he be absurd; 
the difference will be perceptible but not unpleasant. Emile will be, if you 
like, an agreeable foreigner. At first his peculiarities will be excused with 
the phrase, “He will learn.” After a time people will get used to his ways, 
and seeing that he does not change they will still make excuses for him and 
say, “He is made that way.” 


He will not be feted as a charming man, but every one will like him 
without knowing why; no one will praise his intellect, but every one will be 
ready to make him the judge between men of intellect; his own intelligence 
will be clear and limited, his mind will be accurate, and his judgment sane. 
As he never runs after new ideas, he cannot pride himself on his wit. I have 
convinced him that all wholesome ideas, ideas which are really useful to 
mankind, were among the earliest known, that in all times they have formed 
the true bonds of society, and that there is nothing left for ambitious minds 
but to seek distinction for themselves by means of ideas which are injurious 
and fatal to mankind. This way of winning admiration scarcely appeals to 
him; he knows how he ought to seek his own happiness in life, and how he 
can contribute to the happiness of others. The sphere of his knowledge is 
restricted to what is profitable. His path is narrow and clearly defined; as he 
has no temptation to leave it, he is lost in the crowd; he will neither 
distinguish himself nor will he lose his way. Emile is a man of common 
sense and he has no desire to be anything more; you may try in vain to 
insult him by applying this phrase to him; he will always consider it a title 
of honour. 

Although from his wish to please he is no longer wholly indifferent to 
the opinion of others, he only considers that opinion so far as he himself is 
directly concerned, without troubling himself about arbitrary values, which 
are subject to no law but that of fashion or conventionality. He will have 
pride enough to wish to do well in everything that he undertakes, and even 
to wish to do it better than others; he will want to be the swiftest runner, the 
strongest wrestler, the cleverest workman, the readiest in games of skill; but 
he will not seek advantages which are not in themselves clear gain, but need 
to be supported by the opinion of others, such as to be thought wittier than 
another, a better speaker, more learned, etc.; still less will he trouble himself 
with those which have nothing to do with the man himself, such as higher 
birth, a greater reputation for wealth, credit, or public estimation, or the 
impression created by a showy exterior. 

As he loves his fellows because they are like himself, he will prefer him 
who is most like himself, because he will feel that he is good; and as he will 
judge of this resemblance by similarity of taste in morals, in all that belongs 
to a good character, he will be delighted to win approval. He will not say to 
himself in so many words, “I am delighted to gain approval,” but “I am 
delighted because they say I have done right; I am delighted because the 


men who honour me are worthy of honour; while they judge so wisely, it is 
a fine thing to win their respect.” 

As he studies men in their conduct in society, just as he formerly studied 
them through their passions in history, he will often have occasion to 
consider what it is that pleases or offends the human heart. He is now busy 
with the philosophy of the principles of taste, and this is the most suitable 
subject for his present study. 

The further we seek our definitions of taste, the further we go astray; 
taste is merely the power of judging what is pleasing or displeasing to most 
people. Go beyond this, and you cannot say what taste is. It does not follow 
that the men of taste are in the majority; for though the majority judges 
wisely with regard to each individual thing, there are few men who follow 
the judgment of the majority in everything; and though the most general 
agreement in taste constitutes good taste, there are few men of good taste 
just as there are few beautiful people, although beauty consists in the sum of 
the most usual features. 

It must be observed that we are not here concerned with what we like 
because it is serviceable, or hate because it is harmful to us. Taste deals only 
with things that are indifferent to us, or which affect at most our 
amusements, not those which relate to our needs; taste is not required to 
judge of these, appetite only is sufficient. It is this which makes mere 
decisions of taste so difficult and as it seems so arbitrary; for beyond the 
instinct they follow there appears to be no reason whatever for them. We 
must also make a distinction between the laws of good taste in morals and 
its laws in physical matters. In the latter the laws of taste appear to be 
absolutely inexplicable. But it must be observed that there is a moral 
element in everything which involves imitation.[Footnote: This is 
demonstrated in an “Essay on the Origin of Languages” which will be 
found in my collected works.] This is the explanation of beauties which 
seem to be physical, but are not so in reality. I may add that taste has local 
rules which make it dependent in many respects on the country we are in, 
its manners, government, institutions; it has other rules which depend upon 
age, sex, and character, and it is in this sense that we must not dispute over 
matters of taste. 

Taste is natural to men; but all do not possess it in the same degree, it is 
not developed to the same extent in every one; and in every one it is liable 
to be modified by a variety of causes. Such taste as we may possess 


depends on our native sensibility; its cultivation and its form depend upon 
the society in which we have lived. In the first place we must live in 
societies of many different kinds, so as to compare much. In the next place, 
there must be societies for amusement and idleness, for in business 
relations, interest, not pleasure, 1s our rule. Lastly, there must be societies in 
which people are fairly equal, where the tyranny of public opinion may be 
moderate, where pleasure rather than vanity is queen; where this is not so, 
fashion stifles taste, and we seek what gives distinction rather than delight. 

In the latter case it is no longer true that good taste is the taste of the 
majority. Why is this? Because the purpose is different. Then the crowd has 
no longer any opinion of its own, it only follows the judgment of those who 
are supposed to know more about it; its approval is bestowed not on what is 
good, but on what they have already approved. At any time let every man 
have his own opinion, and what is most pleasing in itself will always secure 
most votes. 

Every beauty that is to be found in the works of man is imitated. All the 
true models of taste are to be found in nature. The further we get from the 
master, the worse are our pictures. Then it is that we find our models in 
what we ourselves like, and the beauty of fancy, subject to caprice and to 
authority, is nothing but what is pleasing to our leaders. 

Those leaders are the artists, the wealthy, and the great, and they 
themselves follow the lead of self-interest or pride. Some to display their 
wealth, others to profit by it, they seek eagerly for new ways of spending it. 
This is how luxury acquires its power and makes us love what is rare and 
costly; this so-called beauty consists, not in following nature, but in 
disobeying her. Hence luxury and bad taste are inseparable. Wherever taste 
is lavish, it is bad. 

Taste, good or bad, takes its shape especially in the intercourse between 
the two sexes; the cultivation of taste is a necessary consequence of this 
form of society. But when enjoyment is easily obtained, and the desire to 
please becomes lukewarm, taste must degenerate; and this is, in my opinion, 
one of the best reasons why good taste implies good morals. 

Consult the women’s opinions in bodily matters, in all that concerns the 
senses; consult the men in matters of morality and all that concerns the 
understanding. When women are what they ought to be, they will keep to 
what they can understand, and their judgment will be right; but since they 
have set themselves up as judges of literature, since they have begun to 


criticise books and to make them with might and main, they are altogether 
astray. Authors who take the advice of blue-stockings will always be ill- 
advised; gallants who consult them about their clothes will always be 
absurdly dressed. I shall presently have an opportunity of speaking of the 
real talents of the female sex, the way to cultivate these talents, and the 
matters in regard to which their decisions should receive attention. 

These are the elementary considerations which I shall lay down as 
principles when I discuss with Emile this matter which is by no means 
indifferent to him in his present inquiries. And to whom should it be a 
matter of indifference? To know what people may find pleasant or 
unpleasant is not only necessary to any one who requires their help, it is still 
more necessary to any one who would help them; you must please them if 
you would do them service; and the art of writing is no idle pursuit if it is 
used to make men hear the truth. 

If in order to cultivate my pupil’s taste, I were compelled to choose 
between a country where this form of culture has not yet arisen and those in 
which it has already degenerated, I would progress backwards; I would 
begin his survey with the latter and end with the former. My reason for this 
choice is, that taste becomes corrupted through excessive delicacy, which 
makes it sensitive to things which most men do not perceive; this delicacy 
leads to a spirit of discussion, for the more subtle is our discrimination of 
things the more things there are for us. This subtlety increases the delicacy 
and decreases the uniformity of our touch. So there are as many tastes as 
there are people. In disputes as to our preferences, philosophy and 
knowledge are enlarged, and thus we learn to think. It is only men 
accustomed to plenty of society who are capable of very delicate 
observations, for these observations do not occur to us till the last, and 
people who are unused to all sorts of society exhaust their attention in the 
consideration of the more conspicuous features. There is perhaps no 
civilised place upon earth where the common taste is so bad as in Paris. Yet 
it is in this capital that good taste is cultivated, and it seems that few books 
make any impression in Europe whose authors have not studied in Paris. 
Those who think it is enough to read our books are mistaken; there is more 
to be learnt from the conversation of authors than from their books; and it is 
not from the authors that we learn most. It is the spirit of social life which 
develops a thinking mind, and carries the eye as far as it can reach. If you 
have a spark of genius, go and spend a year in Paris; you will soon be all 


that you are capable of becoming, or you will never be good for anything at 
all. 

One may learn to think in places where bad taste rules supreme; but we 
must not think like those whose taste is bad, and it is very difficult to avoid 
this 1f we spend much time among them. We must use their efforts to 
perfect the machinery of judgment, but we must be careful not to make the 
same use of it. I shall take care not to polish Emile’s judgment so far as to 
transform it, and when he has acquired discernment enough to feel and 
compare the varied tastes of men, I shall lead him to fix his own taste upon 
simpler matters. 

I will go still further in order to keep his taste pure and wholesome. In 
the tumult of dissipation I shall find opportunities for useful conversation 
with him; and while these conversations are always about things in which 
he takes a delight, I shall take care to make them as amusing as they are 
instructive. Now is the time to read pleasant books; now is the time to teach 
him to analyse speech and to appreciate all the beauties of eloquence and 
diction. It is a small matter to learn languages, they are less useful than 
people think; but the study of languages leads us on to that of grammar in 
general. We must learn Latin if we would have a thorough knowledge of 
French; these two languages must be studied and compared if we would 
understand the rules of the art of speaking. 

There is, moreover, a certain simplicity of taste which goes straight to 
the heart; and this is only to be found in the classics. In oratory, poetry, and 
every kind of literature, Emile will find the classical authors as he found 
them in history, full of matter and sober in their judgment. The authors of 
our own time, on the contrary, say little and talk much. To take their 
judgment as our constant law is not the way to form our own judgment. 
These differences of taste make themselves felt in all that is left of classical 
times and even on their tombs. Our monuments are covered with praises, 
theirs recorded facts. 

“Sta, viator; heroem calcas.” 

If I had found this epitaph on an ancient monument, I should at once 
have guessed it was modern; for there is nothing so common among us as 
heroes, but among the ancients they were rare. Instead of saying a man was 
a hero, they would have said what he had done to gain that name. With the 
epitaph of this hero compare that of the effeminate Sardanapalus — 

“Tarsus and Anchiales I built in a day, and now I am dead.” 


Which do you think says most? Our inflated monumental style is only fit 
to trumpet forth the praises of pygmies. The ancients showed men as they 
were, and it was plain that they were men indeed. Xenophon did honour to 
the memory of some warriors who were slain by treason during the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. “They died,” said he, “without stain in war and in 
love.” That is all, but think how full was the heart of the author of this short 
and simple elegy. Woe to him who fails to perceive its charm. The 
following words were engraved on a tomb at Thermopylae — 

“Go, Traveller, tell Sparta that here we fell in obedience to her laws.” 


It is pretty clear that this was not the work of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 


If I am not mistaken, the attention of my pupil, who sets so small value 
upon words, will be directed in the first place to these differences, and they 
will affect his choice in his reading. He will be carried away by the manly 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and will say, “This is an orator;” but when he 
reads Cicero, he will say, “This is a lawyer.” 

Speaking generally Emile will have more taste for the books of the 
ancients than for our own, just because they were the first, and therefore the 
ancients are nearer to nature and their genius is more distinct. Whatever La 
Motte and the Abbe Terrasson may say, there is no real advance in human 
reason, for what we gain in one direction we lose in another; for all minds 
start from the same point, and as the time spent in learning what others have 
thought is so much time lost in learning to think for ourselves, we have 
more acquired knowledge and less vigour of mind. Our minds like our arms 
are accustomed to use tools for everything, and to do nothing for 
themselves. Fontenelle used to say that all these disputes as to the ancients 
and the moderns came to this — Were the trees in former times taller than 
they are now. If agriculture had changed, it would be worth our while to ask 
this question. 

After I have led Emile to the sources of pure literature, I will also show 
him the channels into the reservoirs of modern compilers; journals, 
translations, dictionaries, he shall cast a glance at them all, and then leave 
them for ever. To amuse him he shall hear the chatter of the academies; I 
will draw his attention to the fast that every member of them is worth more 


by himself than he is as a member of the society; he will then draw his own 
conclusions as to the utility of these fine institutions. 

I take him to the theatre to study taste, not morals; for in the theatre 
above all taste is revealed to those who can think. Lay aside precepts and 
morality, I should say; this is not the place to study them. The stage is not 
made for truth; its object is to flatter and amuse: there is no place where one 
can learn so completely the art of pleasing and of interesting the human 
heart. The study of plays leads to the study of poetry; both have the same 
end in view. If he has the least glimmering of taste for poetry, how eagerly 
will he study the languages of the poets, Greek, Latin, and Italian! These 
studies will afford him unlimited amusement and will be none the less 
valuable; they will be a delight to him at an age and in circumstances when 
the heart finds so great a charm in every kind of beauty which affects it. 
Picture to yourself on the one hand Emile, on the other some young rascal 
from college, reading the fourth book of the Aeneid, or Tibollus, or the 
Banquet of Plato: what a difference between them! What stirs the heart of 
Emile to its depths, makes not the least impression on the other! Oh, good 
youth, stay, make a pause in your reading, you are too deeply moved; I 
would have you find pleasure in the language of love, but I would not have 
you carried away by it; be a wise man, but be a good man too. If you are 
only one of these, you are nothing. After this let him win fame or not in 
dead languages, in literature, in poetry, I care little. He will be none the 
worse if he knows nothing of them, and his education is not concerned with 
these mere words. 

My main object in teaching him to feel and love beauty of every kind is 
to fix his affections and his taste on these, to prevent the corruption of his 
natural appetites, lest he should have to seek some day in the midst of his 
wealth for the means of happiness which should be found close at hand. I 
have said elsewhere that taste is only the art of being a connoisseur in 
matters of little importance, and this is quite true; but since the charm of life 
depends on a tissue of these matters of little importance, such efforts are no 
small thing; through their means we learn how to fill our life with the good 
things within our reach, with as much truth as they may hold for us. I do not 
refer to the morally good which depends on a good disposition of the heart, 
but only to that which depends on the body, on real delight, apart from the 
prejudices of public opinion. 


The better to unfold my idea, allow me for a moment to leave Emile, 
whose pure and wholesome heart cannot be taken as a rule for others, and to 
seek in my own memory for an illustration better suited to the reader and 
more in accordance with his own manners. 

There are professions which seem to change a man’s nature, to recast, 
either for better or worse, the men who adopt them. A coward becomes a 
brave man in the regiment of Navarre. It is not only in the army that esprit 
de corps is acquired, and its effects are not always for good. I have thought 
again and again with terror that if I had the misfortune to fill a certain post I 
am thinking of in a certain country, before to-morrow I should certainly be a 
tyrant, an extortioner, a destroyer of the people, harmful to my king, and a 
professed enemy of mankind, a foe to justice and every kind of virtue. 

In the same way, if I were rich, I should have done all that is required to 
gain riches; I should therefore be insolent and degraded, sensitive and 
feeling only on my own behalf, harsh and pitiless to all besides, a scornful 
spectator of the sufferings of the lower classes; for that is what I should call 
the poor, to make people forget that I was once poor myself. Lastly I should 
make my fortune a means to my own pleasures with which I should be 
wholly occupied; and so far I should be just like other people. 

But in one respect I should be very unlike them; I should be sensual and 
voluptuous rather than proud and vain, and I should give myself up to the 
luxury of comfort rather than to that of ostentation. I should even be 
somewhat ashamed to make too great a show of my wealth, and if I 
overwhelmed the envious with my pomp I should always fancy I heard him 
saying, “Here is a rascal who is greatly afraid lest we should take him for 
anything but what he is.” 

In the vast profusion of good things upon this earth I should seek what I 
like best, and what I can best appropriate to myself. 

To this end, the first use I should make of my wealth would be to 
purchase leisure and freedom, to which I would add health, if it were to be 
purchased; but health can only be bought by temperance, and as there is no 
real pleasure without health, I should be temperate from sensual motives. 

I should also keep as close as possible to nature, to gratify the senses 
given me by nature, being quite convinced that, the greater her share in my 
pleasures, the more real I shall find them. In the choice of models for 
imitation I shall always choose nature as my pattern; in my appetites I will 
give her the preference; in my tastes she shall always be consulted; in my 


food I will always choose what most owes its charm to her, and what has 
passed through the fewest possible hands on its way to table. I will be on 
my guard against fraudulent shams; I will go out to meet pleasure. No cook 
shall grow rich on my gross and foolish greediness; he shall not poison me 
with fish which cost its weight in gold, my table shall not be decked with 
fetid splendour or putrid flesh from far-off lands. I will take any amount of 
trouble to gratify my sensibility, since this trouble has a pleasure of its own, 
a pleasure more than we expect. If I wished to taste a food from the ends of 
the earth, I would go, like Apicius, in search of it, rather than send for it; for 
the daintiest dishes always lack a charm which cannot be brought along 
with them, a flavour which no cook can give them — the air of the country 
where they are produced. 

For the same reason I would not follow the example of those who are 
never well off where they are, but are always setting the seasons at nought, 
and confusing countries and their seasons; those who seek winter in 
summer and summer in winter, and go to Italy to be cold and to the north to 
be warm, do not consider that when they think they are escaping from the 
severity of the seasons, they are going to meet that severity in places where 
people are not prepared for it. I shall stay in one place, or I shall adopt just 
the opposite course; I should like to get all possible enjoyment out of one 
season to discover what is peculiar to any given country. I would have a 
variety of pleasures, and habits quite unlike one another, but each according 
to nature; I would spend the summer at Naples and the winter in St. 
Petersburg; sometimes I would breathe the soft zephyr lying in the cool 
grottoes of Tarentum, and again I would enjoy the illuminations of an ice 
palace, breathless and wearied with the pleasures of the dance. 

In the service of my table and the adornment of my dwelling I would 
imitate in the simplest ornaments the variety of the seasons, and draw from 
each its charm without anticipating its successor. There is no taste but only 
difficulty to be found in thus disturbing the order of nature; to snatch from 
her unwilling gifts, which she yields regretfully, with her curse upon them; 
gifts which have neither strength nor flavour, which can neither nourish the 
body nor tickle the palate. Nothing is more insipid than forced fruits. A 
wealthy man in Paris, with all his stoves and hot-houses, only succeeds in 
getting all the year round poor fruit and poor vegetables for his table at a 
very high price. If I had cherries in frost, and golden melons in the depths of 
winter, what pleasure should I find in them when my palate did not need 


moisture or refreshment. Would the heavy chestnut be very pleasant in the 
heat of the dog-days; should I prefer to have it hot from the stove, rather 
than the gooseberry, the strawberry, the refreshing fruits which the earth 
takes care to provide for me. A mantelpiece covered in January with forced 
vegetation, with pale and scentless flowers, is not winter adorned, but 
spring robbed of its beauty; we deprive ourselves of the pleasure of seeking 
the first violet in the woods, of noting the earliest buds, and exclaiming in a 
rapture of delight, “Mortals, you are not forsaken, nature is living still.” 

To be well served I would have few servants; this has been said before, 
but it is worth saying again. A tradesman gets more real service from his 
one man than a duke from the ten gentlemen round about him. It has often 
struck me when I am sitting at table with my glass beside me that I can 
drink whenever I please; whereas, if I were dining in state, twenty men 
would have to call for “Wine” before I could quench my thirst. You may be 
sure that whatever is done for you by other people is ill done. I would not 
send to the shops, I would go myself; I would go so that my servants should 
not make their own terms with the shopkeepers, and to get a better choice 
and cheaper prices; I would go for the sake of pleasant exercise and to get a 
glimpse of what was going on out of doors; this is amusing and sometimes 
instructive; lastly I would go for the sake of the walk; there is always 
something in that. A sedentary life is the source of tedium; when we walk a 
good deal we are never dull. A porter and footmen are poor interpreters, I 
should never wish to have such people between the world and myself, nor 
would I travel with all the fuss of a coach, as if I were afraid people would 
speak to me. Shanks’ mare is always ready; if she is tired or ill, her owner is 
the first to know it; he need not be afraid of being kept at home while his 
coachman is on the spree; on the road he will not have to submit to all sorts 
of delays, nor will he be consumed with impatience, nor compelled to stay 
in one place a moment longer than he chooses. Lastly, since no one serves 
us so well as we serve ourselves, had we the power of Alexander and the 
wealth of Croesus we should accept no services from others, except those 
we cannot perform for ourselves. 

I would not live in a palace; for even in a palace I should only occupy 
one room; every room which is common property belongs to nobody, and 
the rooms of each of my servants would be as strange to me as my 
neighbour’s. The Orientals, although very voluptuous, are lodged in plain 
and simply furnished dwellings. They consider life as a journey, and their 


house as an inn. This reason scarcely appeals to us rich people who propose 
to live for ever; but I should find another reason which would have the same 
effect. It would seem to me that if I settled myself in one place in the midst 
of such splendour, I should banish myself from every other place, and 
imprison myself, so to speak, in my palace. The world is a palace fair 
enough for any one; and is not everything at the disposal of the rich man 
when he seeks enjoyment? “Ubi bene, ibi patria,” that is his motto; his 
home is anywhere where money will carry him, his country is anywhere 
where there is room for his strong-box, as Philip considered as his own any 
place where a mule laden with silver could enter. [Footnote: A stranger, 
splendidly clad, was asked in Athens what country he belonged to. “I am 
one of the rich,” was his answer; and a very good answer in my opinion. | 
Why then should we shut ourselves up within walls and gates as if we never 
meant to leave them? If pestilence, war, or rebellion drive me from one 
place, I go to another, and I find my hotel there before me. Why should I 
build a mansion for myself when the world is already at my disposal? Why 
should I be in such a hurry to live, to bring from afar delights which I can 
find on the spot? It is impossible to make a pleasant life for oneself when 
one is always at war with oneself. Thus Empedocles reproached the men of 
Agrigentum with heaping up pleasures as if they had but one day to live, 
and building as if they would live for ever. 

And what use have I for so large a dwelling, as I have so few people to 
live in it, and still fewer goods to fill 1t? My furniture would be as simple as 
my tastes; I would have neither picture-gallery nor library, especially if I 
was fond of reading and knew something about pictures. I should then 
know that such collections are never complete, and that the lack of that 
which is wanting causes more annoyance than if one had nothing at all. In 
this respect abundance is the cause of want, as every collector knows to his 
cost. If you are an expert, do not make a collection; if you know how to use 
your cabinets, you will not have any to show. 

Gambling is no sport for the rich, it is the resource of those who have 
nothing to do; I shall be so busy with my pleasures that I shall have no time 
to waste. I am poor and lonely and I never play, unless it is a game of chess 
now and then, and that is more than enough. If I were rich I would play 
even less, and for very low stakes, so that I should not be disappointed 
myself, nor see the disappointment of others. The wealthy man has no 
motive for play, and the love of play will not degenerate into the passion for 


gambling unless the disposition 1s evil. The rich man is always more keenly 
aware of his losses than his gains, and as in games where the stakes are not 
high the winnings are generally exhausted in the long run, he will usually 
lose more than he gains, so that if we reason rightly we shall scarcely take a 
great fancy to games where the odds are against us. He who flatters his 
vanity so far as to believe that Fortune favours him can seek her favour in 
more exciting ways; and her favours are just as clearly shown when the 
stakes are low as when they are high. The taste for play, the result of greed 
and dullness, only lays hold of empty hearts and heads; and I think I should 
have enough feeling and knowledge to dispense with its help. Thinkers are 
seldom gamblers; gambling interrupts the habit of thought and turns it 
towards barren combinations; thus one good result, perhaps the only good 
result of the taste for science, is that it deadens to some extent this vulgar 
passion; people will prefer to try to discover the uses of play rather than to 
devote themselves to it. I should argue with the gamblers against gambling, 
and I should find more delight in scoffing at their losses than in winning 
their money. 

I should be the same in private life as in my social intercourse. I should 
wish my fortune to bring comfort in its train, and never to make people 
conscious of inequalities of wealth. Showy dress is inconvenient in many 
ways. To preserve as much freedom as possible among other men, I should 
like to be dressed in such a way that I should not seem out of place among 
all classes, and should not attract attention in any; so that without 
affectation or change I might mingle with the crowd at the inn or with the 
nobility at the Palais Royal. In this way I should be more than ever my own 
master, and should be free to enjoy the pleasures of all sorts and conditions 
of men. There are women, so they say, whose doors are closed to 
embroidered cuffs, women who will only receive guests who wear lace 
ruffles; I should spend my days elsewhere; though if these women were 
young and pretty I might sometimes put on lace ruffles to spend an evening 
or so in their company. 

Mutual affection, similarity of tastes, suitability of character; these are 
the only bonds between my companions and myself; among them I would 
be a man, not a person of wealth; the charm of their society should never be 
embittered by self-seeking. If my wealth had not robbed me of all humanity, 
I would scatter my benefits and my services broadcast, but I should want 
companions about me, not courtiers, friends, not proteges; I should wish my 


friends to regard me as their host, not their patron. Independence and 
equality would leave to my relations with my friends the sincerity of 
goodwill; while duty and self-seeking would have no place among us, and 
we should know no law but that of pleasure and friendship. 

Neither a friend nor a mistress can be bought. Women may be got for 
money, but that road will never lead to love. Love is not only not for sale; 
money strikes it dead. If a man pays, were he indeed the most lovable of 
men, the mere fact of payment would prevent any lasting affection. He will 
soon be paying for some one else, or rather some one else will get his 
money; and in this double connection based on self-seeking and 
debauchery, without love, honour, or true pleasure, the woman is grasping, 
faithless, and unhappy, and she is treated by the wretch to whom she gives 
her money as she treats the fool who gives his money to her; she has no 
love for either. It would be sweet to lie generous towards one we love, if 
that did not make a bargain of love. I know only one way of gratifying this 
desire with the woman one loves without embittering love; it is to bestow 
our all upon her and to live at her expense. It remains to be seen whether 
there is any woman with regard to whom such conduct would not be 
unwise. 

He who said, “Lais is mine, but I am not hers,” was talking nonsense. 
Possession which is not mutual is nothing at all; at most it 1s the possession 
of the sex not of the individual. But where there is no morality in love, why 
make such ado about the rest? Nothing is so easy to find. A muleteer is in 
this respect as near to happiness as a millionaire. 

Oh, if we could thus trace out the unreasonableness of vice, how often 
should we find that, when it has attained its object, it discovers it is not 
what it seemed! Why is there this cruel haste to corrupt innocence, to make, 
a victim of a young creature whom we ought to protect, one who is dragged 
by this first false step into a gulf of misery from which only death can 
release her? Brutality, vanity, folly, error, and nothing more. This pleasure 
itself is unnatural; it rests on popular opinion, and popular opinion at its 
worst, since it depends on scorn of self. He who knows he is the basest of 
men fears comparison with others, and would be the first that he may be 
less hateful. See if those who are most greedy in pursuit of such fancied 
pleasures are ever attractive young men — men worthy of pleasing, men 
who might have some excuse if they were hard to please. Not so; any one 
with good looks, merit, and feeling has little fear of his mistress’ 


experience; with well-placed confidence he says to her, “You know what 
pleasure is, what is that to me? my heart assures me that this is not so.” 

But an aged satyr, worn out with debauchery, with no charm, no 
consideration, no thought for any but himself, with no shred of honour, 
incapable and unworthy of finding favour in the eyes of any woman who 
knows anything of men deserving of love, expects to make up for all this 
with an innocent girl by trading on her inexperience and stirring her 
emotions for the first time. His last hope is to find favour as a novelty; no 
doubt this is the secret motive of this desire; but he is mistaken, the horror 
he excites is just as natural as the desires he wishes to arouse. He is also 
mistaken in his foolish attempt; that very nature takes care to assert her 
rights; every girl who sells herself is no longer a maid; she has given herself 
to the man of her choice, and she is making the very comparison he dreads. 
The pleasure purchased is imaginary, but none the less hateful. 

For my own part, however riches may change me, there is one matter in 
which I shall never change. If I have neither morals nor virtue, I shall not be 
wholly without taste, without sense, without delicacy; and this will prevent 
me from spending my fortune in the pursuit of empty dreams, from wasting 
my money and my strength in teaching children to betray me and mock at 
me. If I were young, I would seek the pleasures of youth; and as I would 
have them at their best I would not seek them in the guise of a rich man. If I 
were at my present age, it would be another matter; I would wisely confine 
myself to the pleasures of my age; I would form tastes which I could enjoy, 
and I would stifle those which could only cause suffering. I would not go 
and offer my grey beard to the scornful jests of young girls; I could never 
bear to sicken them with my disgusting caresses, to furnish them at my 
expense with the most absurd stories, to imagine them describing the vile 
pleasures of the old ape, so as to avenge themselves for what they had 
endured. But if habits unresisted had changed my former desires into needs, 
I would perhaps satisfy those needs, but with shame and blushes. I would 
distinguish between passion and necessity, I would find a suitable mistress 
and would keep to her. I would not make a business of my weakness, and 
above all I would only have one person aware of it. Life has other pleasures 
when these fail us; by hastening in vain after those that fly us, we deprive 
ourselves of those that remain. Let our tastes change with our years, let us 
no more meddle with age than with the seasons. We should be ourselves at 


all times, instead of struggling against nature; such vain attempts exhaust 
our strength and prevent the right use of life. 

The lower classes are seldom dull, their life is full of activity; if there is 
little variety in their amusements they do not recur frequently; many days of 
labour teach them to enjoy their rare holidays. Short intervals of leisure 
between long periods of labour give a spice to the pleasures of their station. 
The chief curse of the rich is dullness; in the midst of costly amusements, 
among so many men striving to give them pleasure, they are devoured and 
slain by dullness; their life is spent in fleeing from it and in being overtaken 
by it; they are overwhelmed by the intolerable burden; women more 
especially, who do not know how to work or play, are a prey to tedium 
under the name of the vapours; with them it takes the shape of a dreadful 
disease, which robs them of their reason and even of their life. For my own 
part I know no more terrible fate than that of a pretty woman in Paris, 
unless it is that of the pretty manikin who devotes himself to her, who 
becomes idle and effeminate like her, and so deprives himself twice over of 
his manhood, while he prides himself on his successes and for their sake 
endures the longest and dullest days which human being ever put up with. 

Proprieties, fashions, customs which depend on luxury and breeding, 
confine the course of life within the limits of the most miserable uniformity. 
The pleasure we desire to display to others is a pleasure lost; we neither 
enjoy it ourselves, nor do others enjoy it. [Footnote: Two ladies of fashion, 
who wished to seem to be enjoying themselves greatly, decided never to go 
to bed before five o’clock in the morning. In the depths of winter their 
servants spent the night in the street waiting for them, and with great 
difficulty kept themselves from freezing. One night, or rather one morning, 
some one entered the room where these merry people spent their hours 
without knowing how time passed. He found them quite alone; each of 
them was asleep in her arm-chair.] Ridicule, which public opinion dreads 
more than anything, is ever at hand to tyrannise, and punish. It is only 
ceremony that makes us ridiculous; if we can vary our place and our 
pleasures, to-day’s impressions can efface those of yesterday; in the mind of 
men they are as if they had never been; but we enjoy ourselves for we throw 
ourselves into every hour and everything. My only set rule would be this: 
wherever I was I would pay no heed to anything else. I would take each day 
as it came, as if there were neither yesterday nor to-morrow. As I should be 
a man of the people, with the populace, I should be a countryman in the 


fields; and if I spoke of farming, the peasant should not laugh at my 
expense. I would not go and build a town in the country nor erect the 
Tuileries at the door of my lodgings. On some pleasant shady hill-side I 
would have a little cottage, a white house with green shutters, and though a 
thatched roof is the best all the year round, I would be grand enough to 
have, not those gloomy slates, but tiles, because they look brighter and 
more cheerful than thatch, and the houses in my own country are always 
roofed with them, and so they would recall to me something of the happy 
days of my youth. For my courtyard I would have a poultry-yard, and for 
my stables a cowshed for the sake of the milk which I love. My garden 
should be a kitchen-garden, and my park an orchard, like the one described 
further on. The fruit would be free to those who walked in the orchard, my 
gardener should neither count it nor gather it; I would not, with greedy 
show, display before your eyes superb espaliers which one scarcely dare 
touch. But this small extravagance would not be costly, for I would choose 
my abode in some remote province where silver is scarce and food 
plentiful, where plenty and poverty have their seat. 

There I would gather round me a company, select rather than numerous, 
a band of friends who know what pleasure is, and how to enjoy it, women 
who can leave their arm-chairs and betake themselves to outdoor sports, 
women who can exchange the shuttle or the cards for the fishing line or the 
bird-trap, the gleaner’s rake or grape-gatherer’s basket. There all the 
pretensions of the town will be forgotten, and we shall be villagers in a 
village; we shall find all sorts of different sports and we shall hardly know 
how to choose the morrow’s occupation. Exercise and an active life will 
improve our digestion and modify our tastes. Every meal will be a feast, 
where plenty will be more pleasing than any delicacies. There are no such 
cooks in the world as mirth, rural pursuits, and merry games; and the finest 
made dishes are quite ridiculous in the eyes of people who have been on 
foot since early dawn. Our meals will be served without regard to order or 
elegance; we shall make our dining-room anywhere, in the garden, on a 
boat, beneath a tree; sometimes at a distance from the house on the banks of 
a running stream, on the fresh green grass, among the clumps of willow and 
hazel; a long procession of guests will carry the material for the feast with 
laughter and singing; the turf will be our chairs and table, the banks of the 
stream our side-board, and our dessert is hanging on the trees; the dishes 
will be served in any order, appetite needs no ceremony; each one of us, 


openly putting himself first, would gladly see every one else do the same; 
from this warm-hearted and temperate familiarity there would arise, without 
coarseness, pretence, or constraint, a laughing conflict a hundredfold more 
delightful than politeness, and more likely to cement our friendship. No 
tedious flunkeys to listen to our words, to whisper criticisms on our 
behaviour, to count every mouthful with greedy eyes, to amuse themselves 
by keeping us waiting for our wine, to complain of the length of our dinner. 
We will be our own servants, in order to be our own masters. Time will fly 
unheeded, our meal will be an interval of rest during the heat of the day. If 
some peasant comes our way, returning from his work with his tools over 
his shoulder, I will cheer his heart with kindly words, and a glass or two of 
good wine, which will help him to bear his poverty more cheerfully; and I 
too shall have the joy of feeling my heart stirred within me, and I should say 
to myself — I too am a man. 

If the inhabitants of the district assembled for some rustic feast, I and my 
friends would be there among the first; if there were marriages, more 
blessed than those of towns, celebrated near my home, every one would 
know how I love to see people happy, and I should be invited. I would take 
these good folks some gift as simple as themselves, a gift which would be 
my share of the feast; and in exchange I should obtain gifts beyond price, 
gifts so little known among my equals, the gifts of freedom and true 
pleasure. I should sup gaily at the head of their long table; I should join in 
the chorus of some rustic song and I should dance in the barn more merrily 
than at a ball in the Opera House. 

“This is all very well so far,” you will say, “but what about the shooting! 
One must have some sport in the country.” Just so; I only wanted a farm, 
but I was wrong. I assume I am rich, I must keep my pleasures to myself, I 
must be free to kill something; this is quite another matter. I must have 
estates, woods, keepers, rents, seignorial rights, particularly incense and 
holy water. 

Well and good. But I shall have neighbours about my estate who are 
jealous of their rights and anxious to encroach on those of others; our 
keepers will quarrel, and possibly their masters will quarrel too; this means 
altercations, disputes, ill-will, or law-suits at the least; this in itself is not 
very pleasant. My tenants will not enjoy finding my hares at work upon 
their corn, or my wild boars among their beans. As they dare not kill the 
enemy, every one of them will try to drive him from their fields; when the 


day has been spent in cultivating the ground, they will be compelled to sit 
up at night to watch it; they will have watch-dogs, drums, horns, and bells; 
my sleep will be disturbed by their racket. Do what I will, I cannot help 
thinking of the misery of these poor people, and I cannot help blaming 
myself for it. If I had the honour of being a prince, this would make little 
impression on me; but as I am a self-made man who has only just come into 
his property, I am still rather vulgar at heart. 

That is not all; abundance of game attracts trespassers; I shall soon have 
poachers to punish; I shall require prisons, gaolers, guards, and galleys; all 
this strikes me as cruel. The wives of those miserable creatures will besiege 
my door and disturb me with their crying; they must either be driven away 
or roughly handled. The poor people who are not poachers, whose harvest 
has been destroyed by my game, will come next with their complaints. 
Some people will be put to death for killing the game, the rest will be 
punished for having spared it; what a choice of evils! On every side I shall 
find nothing but misery and hear nothing but groans. So far as I can see this 
must greatly disturb the pleasure of slaying at one’s ease heaps of partridges 
and hares which are tame enough to run about one’s feet. 

If you would have pleasure without pain let there be no monopoly; the 
more you leave it free to everybody, the purer will be your own enjoyment. 
Therefore I should not do what I have just described, but without change of 
tastes I would follow those which seem likely to cause me least pain. I 
would fix my rustic abode in a district where game is not preserved, and 
where I can have my sport without hindrance. Game will be less plentiful, 
but there will be more skill in finding it, and more pleasure in securing it. I 
remember the start of delight with which my father watched the rise of his 
first partridge and the rapture with which he found the hare he had sought 
all day long. Yes, I declare, that alone with his dog, carrying his own gun, 
cartridges, and game bag together with his hare, he came home at nightfall, 
wor out with fatigue and torn to pieces by brambles, but better pleased 
with his day’s sport than all your ordinary sportsmen, who on a good horse, 
with twenty guns ready for them, merely take one gun after another, and 
shoot and kill everything that comes their way, without skill, without glory, 
and almost without exercise. The pleasure is none the less, and the 
difficulties are removed; there is no estate to be preserved, no poacher to be 
punished, and no wretches to be tormented; here are solid grounds for 
preference. Whatever you do, you cannot torment men for ever without 


experiencing some amount of discomfort; and sooner or later the muttered 
curses of the people will spoil the flavour of your game. 

Again, monopoly destroys pleasure. Real pleasures are those which we 
share with the crowd; we lose what we try to keep to ourselves alone. If the 
walls I build round my park transform it into a gloomy prison, I have only 
deprived myself, at great expense, of the pleasure of a walk; I must now 
seek that pleasure at a distance. The demon of property spoils everything he 
lays hands upon. A rich man wants to be master everywhere, and he is 
never happy where he is; he is continually driven to flee from himself. I 
shall therefore continue to do in my prosperity what I did in my poverty. 
Henceforward, richer in the wealth of others than I ever shall be in my own 
wealth, I will take possession of everything in my neighbourhood that takes 
my fancy; no conqueror is so determined as I; I even usurp the rights of 
princes; I take possession of every open place that pleases me, I give them 
names; this is my park, chat is my terrace, and I am their owner; 
henceforward I wander among them at will; I often return to maintain my 
proprietary rights; I make what use I choose of the ground to walk upon, 
and you will never convince me that the nominal owner of the property 
which I have appropriated gets better value out of the money it yields him 
than I do out of his land. No matter if I am interrupted by hedges and 
ditches, I take my park on my back, and I carry it elsewhere; there will be 
space enough for it near at hand, and I may plunder my neighbours long 
enough before I outstay my welcome. 

This is an attempt to show what is meant by good taste in the choice of 
pleasant occupations for our leisure hours; this is the spirit of enjoyment; all 
else is illusion, fancy, and foolish pride. He who disobeys these rules, 
however rich he may be, will devour his gold on a dung-hill, and will never 
know what it is to live. 

You will say, no doubt, that such amusements lie within the reach of all, 
that we need not be rich to enjoy them. That is the very point I was coming 
to. Pleasure is ours when we want it; it is only social prejudice which makes 
everything hard to obtain, and drives pleasure before us. To be happy is a 
hundredfold easier than it seems. If he really desires to enjoy himself the 
man of taste has no need of riches; all he wants is to be free and to be his 
own master. With health and daily bread we are rich enough, if we will but 
get rid of our prejudices; this is the “Golden Mean” of Horace. You folks 
with your strong-boxes may find some other use for your wealth, for it 


cannot buy you pleasure. Emile knows this as well as I, but his heart is 
purer and more healthy, so he will feel it more strongly, and all that he has 
beheld in society will only serve to confirm him in this opinion. 

While our time is thus employed, we are ever on the look-out for Sophy, 
and we have not yet found her. It was not desirable that she should be found 
too easily, and I have taken care to look for her where I knew we should not 
find her. 

The time is come; we must now seek her in earnest, lest Emile should 
mistake some one else for Sophy, and only discover his error when it is too 
late. Then farewell Paris, far-famed Paris, with all your noise and smoke 
and dirt, where the women have ceased to believe in honour and the men in 
virtue. We are in search of love, happiness, innocence; the further we go 
from Paris the better. 


BOOK V 


We have reached the last act of youth’s drams; we are approaching its 
closing scene. 

It is not good that man should be alone. Emile is now a man, and we 
must give him his promised helpmeet. That helpmeet is Sophy. Where is her 
dwelling-place, where shall she be found? We must know beforehand what 
she is, and then we can decide where to look for her. And when she is 
found, our task is not ended. “Since our young gentleman,” says Locke, “is 
about to marry, it is time to leave him with his mistress.” And with these 
words he ends his book. As I have not the honour of educating “A young 
gentleman,” I shall take care not to follow his example. 


SOPHY, OR WOMAN 


Sophy should be as truly a woman as Emile is a man, 1.e., she must possess 
all those characters of her sex which are required to enable her to play her 
part in the physical and moral order. Let us inquire to begin with in what 
respects her sex differs from our own. 

But for her sex, a woman is a man; she has the same organs, the same 
needs, the same faculties. The machine is the same in its construction; its 
parts, its working, and its appearance are similar. Regard it as you will the 
difference is only in degree. 

Yet where sex is concerned man and woman are unlike; each is the 
complement of the other; the difficulty in comparing them lies in our 
inability to decide, in either case, what is a matter of sex, and what is not. 
General differences present themselves to the comparative anatomist and 
even to the superficial observer; they seem not to be a matter of sex; yet 
they are really sex differences, though the connection eludes our 
observation. How far such differences may extend we cannot tell; all we 
know for certain is that where man and woman are alike we have to do with 
the characteristics of the species; where they are unlike, we have to do with 
the characteristics of sex. Considered from these two standpoints, we find 
so many instances of likeness and unlikeness that it is perhaps one of the 
greatest of marvels how nature has contrived to make two beings so like 
and yet so different. 

These resemblances and differences must have an influence on the moral 
nature; this inference is obvious, and it is confirmed by experience; it shows 
the vanity of the disputes as to the superiority or the equality of the sexes; 
as if each sex, pursuing the path marked out for it by nature, were not more 
perfect in that very divergence than if it more closely resembled the other. A 
perfect man and a perfect woman should no more be alike in mind than in 
face, and perfection admits of neither less nor more. 

In the union of the sexes each alike contributes to the common end, but 
in different ways. From this diversity springs the first difference which may 
be observed between man and woman in their moral relations. The man 
should be strong and active; the woman should be weak and passive; the 
one must have both the power and the will; it is enough that the other 
should offer little resistance. 


When this principle is admitted, it follows that woman is specially made 
for man’s delight. If man in his turn ought to be pleasing in her eyes, the 
necessity is less urgent, his virtue is in his strength, he pleases because he is 
strong. I grant you this is not the law of love, but it is the law of nature, 
which is older than love itself. 

If woman is made to please and to be in subjection to man, she ought to 
make herself pleasing in his eyes and not provoke him to anger; her strength 
is in her charms, by their means she should compel him to discover and use 
his strength. The surest way of arousing this strength is to make it necessary 
by resistance. Thus pride comes to the help of desire and each exults in the 
other’s victory. This is the origin of attack and defence, of the boldness of 
one sex and the timidity of the other, and even of the shame and modesty 
with which nature has armed the weak for the conquest of the strong. 

Who can possibly suppose that nature has prescribed the same advances 
to the one sex as to the other, or that the first to feel desire should be the 
first to show it? What strange depravity of judgment! The consequences of 
the act being so different for the two sexes, is it natural that they should 
enter upon it with equal boldness? How can any one fail to see that when 
the share of each is so unequal, if the one were not controlled by modesty as 
the other is controlled by nature, the result would be the destruction of both, 
and the human race would perish through the very means ordained for its 
continuance? 

Women so easily stir a man’s senses and fan the ashes of a dying 
passion, that if philosophy ever succeeded in introducing this custom into 
any unlucky country, especially if it were a warm country where more 
women are born than men, the men, tyrannised over by the women, would 
at last become their victims, and would be dragged to their death without 
the least chance of escape. 

Female animals are without this sense of shame, but what of that? Are 
their desires as boundless as those of women, which are curbed by this 
shame? The desires of the animals are the result of necessity, and when the 
need is satisfied, the desire ceases; they no longer make a feint of repulsing 
the male, they do it in earnest. Their seasons of complaisance are short and 
soon over. Impulse and restraint are alike the work of nature. But what 
would take the place of this negative instinct in women if you rob them of 
their modesty? 


The Most High has deigned to do honour to mankind; he has endowed 
man with boundless passions, together with a law to guide them, so that 
man may be alike free and self-controlled; though swayed by these passions 
man is endowed with reason by which to control them. Woman is also 
endowed with boundless passions; God has given her modesty to restrain 
them. Moreover, he has given to both a present reward for the right use of 
their powers, in the delight which springs from that right use of them, 1.e., 
the taste for right conduct established as the law of our behaviour. To my 
mind this is far higher than the instinct of the beasts. 

Whether the woman shares the man’s passion or not, whether she is 
willing or unwilling to satisfy it, she always repulses him and defends 
herself, though not always with the same vigour, and therefore not always 
with the same success. If the siege is to be successful, the besieged must 
permit or direct the attack. How skilfully can she stimulate the efforts of the 
aggressor. The freest and most delightful of activities does not permit of any 
real violence; reason and nature are alike against it; nature, in that she has 
given the weaker party strength enough to resist if she chooses; reason, in 
that actual violence is not only most brutal in itself, but it defeats its own 
ends, not only because the man thus declares war against his companion 
and thus gives her a right to defend her person and her liberty even at the 
cost of the enemy’s life, but also because the woman alone is the judge of 
her condition, and a child would have no father if any man might usurp a 
father’s rights. 

Thus the different constitution of the two sexes leads us to a third 
conclusion, that the stronger party seems to be master, but is as a matter of 
fact dependent on the weaker, and that, not by any foolish custom of 
gallantry, nor yet by the magnanimity of the protector, but by an inexorable 
law of nature. For nature has endowed woman with a power of stimulating 
man’s passions in excess of man’s power of satisfying those passions, and 
has thus made him dependent on her goodwill, and compelled him in his 
turn to endeavour to please her, so that she may be willing to yield to his 
superior strength. Is it weakness which yields to force, or is it voluntary 
self-surrender? This uncertainty constitutes the chief charm of the man’s 
victory, and the woman is usually cunning enough to leave him in doubt. In 
this respect the woman’s mind exactly resembles her body; far from being 
ashamed of her weakness, she is proud of it; her soft muscles offer no 
resistance, she professes that she cannot lift the lightest weight; she would 


be ashamed to be strong. And why? Not only to gain an appearance of 
refinement; she is too clever for that; she is providing herself beforehand 
with excuses, with the right to be weak if she chooses. 

The experience we have gained through our vices has considerably 
modified the views held in older times; we rarely hear of violence for which 
there is so little occasion that it would hardly be credited. Yet such stories 
are common enough among the Jews and ancient Greeks; for such views 
belong to the simplicity of nature, and have only been uprooted by our 
profligacy. If fewer deeds of violence are quoted in our days, it is not that 
men are more temperate, but because they are less credulous, and a 
complaint which would have been believed among a simple people would 
only excite laughter among ourselves; therefore silence is the better course. 
There is a law in Deuteronomy, under which the outraged maiden was 
punished, along with her assailant, if the crime were committed in a town; 
but if in the country or in a lonely place, the latter alone was punished. 
“For,” says the law, “the maiden cried for help, and there was none to hear.” 
From this merciful interpretation of the law, girls learnt not to let 
themselves be surprised in lonely places. 

This change in public opinion has had a perceptible effect on our morals. 
It has produced our modern gallantry. Men have found that their pleasures 
depend, more than they expected, on the goodwill of the fair sex, and have 
secured this goodwill by attentions which have had their reward. 

See how we find ourselves led unconsciously from the physical to the 
moral constitution, how from the grosser union of the sexes spring the 
sweet laws of love. Woman reigns, not by the will of man, but by the 
decrees of nature herself; she had the power long before she showed it. That 
same Hercules who proposed to violate all the fifty daughters of Thespis 
was compelled to spin at the feet of Omphale, and Samson, the strong man, 
was less strong than Delilah. This power cannot be taken from woman; it is 
hers by right; she would have lost it long ago, were it possible. 

The consequences of sex are wholly unlike for man and woman. The 
male is only a male now and again, the female is always a female, or at least 
all her youth; everything reminds her of her sex; the performance of her 
functions requires a special constitution. She needs care during pregnancy 
and freedom from work when her child is born; she must have a quiet, easy 
life while she nurses her children; their education calls for patience and 
gentleness, for a zeal and love which nothing can dismay; she forms a bond 


between father and child, she alone can win the father’s love for his 
children and convince him that they are indeed his own. What loving care is 
required to preserve a united family! And there should be no question of 
virtue in all this, it must be a labour of love, without which the human race 
would be doomed to extinction. 

The mutual duties of the two sexes are not, and cannot be, equally 
binding on both. Women do wrong to complain of the inequality of man- 
made laws; this inequality is not of man’s making, or at any rate it is not the 
result of mere prejudice, but of reason. She to whom nature has entrusted 
the care of the children must hold herself responsible for them to their 
father. No doubt every breach of faith is wrong, and every faithless 
husband, who robs his wife of the sole reward of the stern duties of her sex, 
is cruel and unjust; but the faithless wife is worse; she destroys the family 
and breaks the bonds of nature; when she gives her husband children who 
are not his own, she is false both to him and them, her crime is not infidelity 
but treason. To my mind, it is the source of dissension and of crime of every 
kind. Can any position be more wretched than that of the unhappy father 
who, when he clasps his child to his breast, is haunted by the suspicion that 
this is the child of another, the badge of his own dishonour, a thief who is 
robbing his own children of their inheritance. Under such circumstances the 
family is little more than a group of secret enemies, armed against each 
other by a guilty woman, who compels them to pretend to love one another. 

Thus it is not enough that a wife should be faithful; her husband, along 
with his friends and neighbours, must believe in her fidelity; she must be 
modest, devoted, retiring; she should have the witness not only of a good 
conscience, but of a good reputation. In a word, if a father must love his 
children, he must be able to respect their mother. For these reasons it is not 
enough that the woman should be chaste, she must preserve her reputation 
and her good name. From these principles there arises not only a moral 
difference between the sexes, but also a fresh motive for duty and propriety, 
which prescribes to women in particular the most scrupulous attention to 
their conduct, their manners, their behaviour. Vague assertions as to the 
equality of the sexes and the similarity of their duties are only empty words; 
they are no answer to my argument. 

It is a poor sort of logic to quote isolated exceptions against laws so 
firmly established. Women, you say, are not always bearing children. 
Granted; yet that is their proper business. Because there are a hundred or so 


of large towns in the world where women live licentiously and have few 
children, will you maintain that it is their business to have few children? 
And what would become of your towns if the remote country districts, with 
their simpler and purer women, did not make up for the barrenness of your 
fine ladies? There are plenty of country places where women with only four 
or five children are reckoned unfruitful. In conclusion, although here and 
there a woman may have few children, what difference does it make? 
[Footnote: Without this the race would necessarily diminish; all things 
considered, for its preservation each woman ought to have about four 
children, for about half the children born die before they can become 
parents, and two must survive to replace the father and mother. See whether 
the towns will supply them?] Is it any the less a woman’s business to be a 
mother? And to not the general laws of nature and morality make provision 
for this state of things? 

Even if there were these long intervals, which you assume, between the 
periods of pregnancy, can a woman suddenly change her way of life without 
danger? Can she be a nursing mother to-day and a soldier to-morrow? Will 
she change her tastes and her feelings as a chameleon changes his colour? 
Will she pass at once from the privacy of household duties and indoor 
occupations to the buffeting of the winds, the toils, the labours, the perils of 
war? Will she be now timid, [Footnote: Women’s timidity is yet another 
instinct of nature against the double risk she runs during pregnancy.] now 
brave, now fragile, now robust? If the young men of Paris find a soldier’s 
life too hard for them, how would a woman put up with it, a woman who 
has hardly ventured out of doors without a parasol and who has scarcely put 
a foot to the ground? Will she make a good soldier at an age when even 
men are retiring from this arduous business? 

There are countries, I grant you, where women bear and rear children 
with little or no difficulty, but in those lands the men go half-naked in all 
weathers, they strike down the wild beasts, they carry a canoe as easily as a 
knapsack, they pursue the chase for 700 or 800 leagues, they sleep in the 
open on the bare ground, they bear incredible fatigues and go many days 
without food. When women become strong, men become still stronger; 
when men become soft, women become softer; change both the terms and 
the ratio remains unaltered. 

I am quite aware that Plato, in the Republic, assigns the same gymnastics 
to women and men. Having got rid of the family there is no place for 


women in his system of government, so he is forced to turn them into men. 
That great genius has worked out his plans in detail and has provided for 
every contingency; he has even provided against a difficulty which in all 
likelihood no one would ever have raised; but he has not succeeded in 
meeting the real difficulty. I am not speaking of the alleged community of 
wives which has often been laid to his charge; this assertion only shows that 
his detractors have never read his works. I refer to that political promiscuity 
under which the same occupations are assigned to both sexes alike, a 
scheme which could only lead to intolerable evils; I refer to that subversion 
of all the tenderest of our natural feelings, which he sacrificed to an 
artificial sentiment which can only exist by their aid. Will the bonds of 
convention hold firm without some foundation in nature? Can devotion to 
the state exist apart from the love of those near and dear to us? Can 
patriotism thrive except in the soil of that miniature fatherland, the home? Is 
it not the good son, the good husband, the good father, who makes the good 
citizen? 

When once it is proved that men and women are and ought to be unlike 
in constitution and in temperament, it follows that their education must be 
different. Nature teaches us that they should work together, but that each 
has its own share of the work; the end is the same, but the means are 
different, as are also the feelings which direct them. We have attempted to 
paint a natural man, let us try to paint a helpmeet for him. 

You must follow nature’s guidance if you would walk aright. The native 
characters of sex should be respected as nature’s handiwork. You are always 
saying, “Women have such and such faults, from which we are free.” You 
are misled by your vanity; what would be faults in you are virtues in them; 
and things would go worse, if they were without these so-called faults. Take 
care that they do not degenerate into evil, but beware of destroying them. 

On the other hand, women are always exclaiming that we educate them 
for nothing but vanity and coquetry, that we keep them amused with trifles 
that we may be their masters; we are responsible, so they say, for the faults 
we attribute to them. How silly! What have men to do with the education of 
girls? What is there to hinder their mothers educating them as they please? 
There are no colleges for girls; so much the better for them! Would God 
there were none for the boys, their education would be more sensible and 
more wholesome. Who is it that compels a girl to waste her time on foolish 
trifles? Are they forced, against their will, to spend half their time over their 


toilet, following the example set them by you? Who prevents you teaching 
them, or having them taught, whatever seems good in your eyes? Is it our 
fault that we are charmed by their beauty and delighted by their airs and 
graces, if we are attracted and flattered by the arts they learn from you, if 
we love to see them prettily dressed, if we let them display at leisure the 
weapons by which we are subjugated? Well then, educate them like men. 
The more women are like men, the less influence they will have over men, 
and then men will be masters indeed. 

All the faculties common to both sexes are not equally shared between 
them, but taken as a whole they are fairly divided. Woman is worth more as 
a woman and less as a man; when she makes a good use of her own rights, 
she has the best of it; when she tries to usurp our rights, she is our inferior. 
It is impossible to controvert this, except by quoting exceptions after the 
usual fashion of the partisans of the fair sex. 

To cultivate the masculine virtues in women and to neglect their own is 
evidently to do them an injury. Women are too clear-sighted to be thus 
deceived; when they try to usurp our privileges they do not abandon their 
own; with this result: they are unable to make use of two incompatible 
things, so they fall below their own level as women, instead of rising to the 
level of men. If you are a sensible mother you will take my advice. Do not 
try to make your daughter a good man in defiance of nature. Make her a 
good woman, and be sure it will be better both for her and us. 

Does this mean that she must be brought up in ignorance and kept to 
housework only? Is she to be man’s handmaid or his help-meet? Will he 
dispense with her greatest charm, her companionship? To keep her a slave 
will he prevent her knowing and feeling? Will he make an automaton of 
her? No, indeed, that is not the teaching of nature, who has given women 
such a pleasant easy wit. On the contrary, nature means them to think, to 
will, to love, to cultivate their minds as well as their persons; she puts these 
weapons in their hands to make up for their lack of strength and to enable 
them to direct the strength of men. They should learn many things, but only 
such things as are suitable. 

When I consider the special purpose of woman, when I observe her 
inclinations or reckon up her duties, everything combines to indicate the 
mode of education she requires. Men and women are made for each other, 
but their mutual dependence differs in degree; man is dependent on woman 
through his desires; woman is dependent on man through her desires and 


also through her needs; he could do without her better than she can do 
without him. She cannot fulfil her purpose in life without his aid, without 
his goodwill, without his respect; she is dependent on our feelings, on the 
price we put upon her virtue, and the opinion we have of her charms and her 
deserts. Nature herself has decreed that woman, both for herself and her 
children, should be at the mercy of man’s judgment. 

Worth alone will not suffice, a woman must be thought worthy; nor 
beauty, she must be admired; nor virtue, she must be respected. A woman’s 
honour does not depend on her conduct alone, but on her reputation, and no 
woman who permits herself to be considered vile is really virtuous. A man 
has no one but himself to consider, and so long as he does right he may defy 
public opinion; but when a woman does right her task is only half finished, 
and what people think of her matters as much as what she really is. Hence 
her education must, in this respect, be different from man’s education. 
“What will people think” is the grave of a man’s virtue and the throne of a 
woman’s. 

The children’s health depends in the first place on the mother’s, and the 
early education of man is also in a woman’s hands; his morals, his passions, 
his tastes, his pleasures, his happiness itself, depend on her. A woman’s 
education must therefore be planned in relation to man. To be pleasing in 
his sight, to win his respect and love, to train him in childhood, to tend him 
in manhood, to counsel and console, to make his life pleasant and happy, 
these are the duties of woman for all time, and this is what she should be 
taught while she is young. The further we depart from this principle, the 
further we shall be from our goal, and all our precepts will fail to secure her 
happiness or our own. 

Every woman desires to be pleasing in men’s eyes, and this is right; but 
there is a great difference between wishing to please a man of worth, a 
really lovable man, and seeking to please those foppish manikins who are a 
disgrace to their own sex and to the sex which they imitate. Neither nature 
nor reason can induce a woman to love an effeminate person, nor will she 
win love by imitating such a person. 

If a woman discards the quiet modest bearing of her sex, and adopts the 
airs of such foolish creatures, she is not following her vocation, she is 
forsaking it; she is robbing herself of the rights to which she lays claim. “If 
we were different,” she says, “the men would not like us.” She is mistaken. 
Only a fool likes folly; to wish to attract such men only shows her own 


foolishness. If there were no frivolous men, women would soon make them, 
and women are more responsible for men’s follies than men are for theirs. 
The woman who loves true manhood and seeks to find favour in its sight 
will adopt means adapted to her ends. Woman is a coquette by profession, 
but her coquetry varies with her aims; let these aims be in accordance with 
those of nature, and a woman will receive a fitting education. 

Even the tiniest little girls love finery; they are not content to be pretty, 
they must be admired; their little airs and graces show that their heads are 
full of this idea, and as soon as they can understand they are controlled by 
“What will people think of you?” If you are foolish enough to try this way 
with little boys, it will not have the same effect; give them their freedom 
and their sports, and they care very little what people think; it is a work of 
time to bring them under the control of this law. 

However acquired, this early education of little girls is an excellent thing 
in itself. As the birth of the body must precede the birth of the mind, so the 
training of the body must precede the cultivation of the mind. This is true of 
both sexes; but the aim of physical training for boys and girls is not the 
same; in the one case it is the development of strength, in the other of grace; 
not that these qualities should be peculiar to either sex, but that their relative 
values should be different. Women should be strong enough to do anything 
gracefully; men should be skilful enough to do anything easily. 

The exaggeration of feminine delicacy leads to effeminacy in men. 
Women should not be strong like men but for them, so that their sons may 
be strong. Convents and boarding-schools, with their plain food and ample 
opportunities for amusements, races, and games in the open air and in the 
garden, are better in this respect than the home, where the little girl is fed on 
delicacies, continually encouraged or reproved, where she is kept sitting in 
a stuffy room, always under her mother’s eye, afraid to stand or walk or 
speak or breathe, without a moment’s freedom to play or jump or run or 
shout, or to be her natural, lively, little self; there is either harmful 
indulgence or misguided severity, and no trace of reason. In this fashion 
heart and body are alike destroyed. 

In Sparta the girls used to take part in military sports just like the boys, 
not that they might go to war, but that they might bear sons who could 
endure hardship. That is not what I desire. To provide the state with soldiers 
it is not necessary that the mother should carry a musket and master the 
Prussian drill. Yet, on the whole, I think the Greeks were very wise in this 


matter of physical training. Young girls frequently appeared in public, not 
with the boys, but in groups apart. There was scarcely a festival, a sacrifice, 
or a procession without its bands of maidens, the daughters of the chief 
citizens. Crowned with flowers, chanting hymns, forming the chorus of the 
dance, bearing baskets, vases, offerings, they presented a charming 
spectacle to the depraved senses of the Greeks, a spectacle well fitted to 
efface the evil effects of their unseemly gymnastics. Whatever this custom 
may have done for the Greek men, it was well fitted to develop in the Greek 
women a sound constitution by means of pleasant, moderate, and healthy 
exercise; while the desire to please would develop a keen and cultivated 
taste without risk to character. 

When the Greek women married, they disappeared from public life; 
within the four walls of their home they devoted themselves to the care of 
their household and family. This is the mode of life prescribed for women 
alike by nature and reason. These women gave birth to the healthiest, 
strongest, and best proportioned men who ever lived, and except in certain 
islands of ill repute, no women in the whole world, not even the Roman 
matrons, were ever at once so wise and so charming, so beautiful and so 
virtuous, as the women of ancient Greece. 

It is admitted that their flowing garments, which did not cramp the 
figure, preserved in men and women alike the fine proportions which are 
seen in their statues. These are still the models of art, although nature is so 
disfigured that they are no longer to be found among us. The Gothic 
trammels, the innumerable bands which confine our limbs as in a press, 
were quite unknown. The Greek women were wholly unacquainted with 
those frames of whalebone in which our women distort rather than display 
their figures. It seems to me that this abuse, which is carried to an incredible 
degree of folly in England, must sooner or later lead to the production of a 
degenerate race. Moreover, I maintain that the charm which these corsets 
are supposed to produce is in the worst possible taste; it is not a pleasant 
thing to see a woman cut in two like a wasp — it offends both the eye and 
the imagination. A slender waist has its limits, like everything else, in 
proportion and suitability, and beyond these limits it becomes a defect. This 
defect would be a glaring one in the nude; why should it be beautiful under 
the costume? 

I will not venture upon the reasons which induce women to incase 
themselves in these coats of mail. A clumsy figure, a large waist, are no 


doubt very ugly at twenty, but at thirty they cease to offend the eye, and as 
we are bound to be what nature has made us at any given age, and as there 
is no deceiving the eye of man, such defects are less offensive at any age 
than the foolish affectations of a young thing of forty. 

Everything which cramps and confines nature is in bad taste; this is as 
true of the adornments of the person as of the ornaments of the mind. Life, 
health, common-sense, and comfort must come first; there is no grace in 
discomfort, languor is not refinement, there is no charm in ill-health; 
suffering may excite pity, but pleasure and delight demand the freshness of 
health. 

Boys and girls have many games in common, and this is as it should be; 
do they not play together when they are grown up? They have also special 
tastes of their own. Boys want movement and noise, drums, tops, toy-carts; 
girls prefer things which appeal to the eye, and can be used for dressing-up 
— mirrors, jewellery, finery, and specially dolls. The doll is the girl’s 
special plaything; this shows her instinctive bent towards her life’s work. 
The art of pleasing finds its physical basis in personal adornment, and this 
physical side of the art is the only one which the child can cultivate. 

Here is a little girl busy all day with her doll; she is always changing its 
clothes, dressing and undressing it, trying new combinations of trimmings 
well or ill matched; her fingers are clumsy, her taste is crude, but there is no 
mistaking her bent; in this endless occupation time flies unheeded, the hours 
slip away unnoticed, even meals are forgotten. She is more eager for 
adornment than for food. “But she is dressing her doll, not herself,” you will 
say. Just so; she sees her doll, she cannot see herself; she cannot do 
anything for herself, she has neither the training, nor the talent, nor the 
strength; as yet she herself is nothing, she is engrossed in her doll and all 
her coquetry is devoted to it. This will not always be so; in due time she 
will be her own doll. 

We have here a very early and clearly-marked bent; you have only to 
follow it and train it. What the little girl most clearly desires is to dress her 
doll, to make its bows, its tippets, its sashes, and its tuckers; she is 
dependent on other people’s kindness in all this, and it would be much 
pleasanter to be able to do it herself. Here is a motive for her earliest 
lessons, they are not tasks prescribed, but favours bestowed. Little girls 
always dislike learning to read and write, but they are always ready to learn 


to sew. They think they are grown up, and in imagination they are using 
their knowledge for their own adornment. 

The way is open and it is easy to follow it; cutting out, embroidery, lace- 
making follow naturally. Tapestry is not popular; furniture is too remote 
from the child’s interests, it has nothing to do with the person, it depends on 
conventional tastes. Tapestry is a woman’s amusement; young girls never 
care for it. 

This voluntary course is easily extended to include drawing, an art which 
is closely connected with taste in dress; but I would not have them taught 
landscape and still less figure painting. Leaves, fruit, flowers, draperies, 
anything that will make an elegant trimming for the accessories of the toilet, 
and enable the girl to design her own embroidery if she cannot find a 
pattern to her taste; that will be quite enough. Speaking generally, if it is 
desirable to restrict a man’s studies to what is useful, this is even more 
necessary for women, whose life, though less laborious, should be even 
more industrious and more uniformly employed in a variety of duties, so 
that one talent should not be encouraged at the expense of others. 

Whatever may be said by the scornful, good sense belongs to both sexes 
alike. Girls are usually more docile than boys, and they should be subjected 
to more authority, as I shall show later on, but that is no reason why they 
should be required to do things in which they can see neither rhyme nor 
reason. The mother’s art consists in showing the use of everything they are 
set to do, and this is all the easier as the girl’s intelligence is more 
precocious than the boy’s. This principle banishes, both for boys and girls, 
not only those pursuits which never lead to any appreciable results, not even 
increasing the charms of those who have pursued them, but also those 
studies whose utility is beyond the scholar’s present age and can only be 
appreciated in later years. If I object to little boys being made to learn to 
read, still more do I object to it for little girls until they are able to see the 
use of reading; we generally think more of our own ideas than theirs in our 
attempts to convince them of the utility of this art. After all, why should a 
little girl know how to read and write! Has she a house to manage? Most of 
them make a bad use of this fatal knowledge, and girls are so full of 
curiosity that few of them will fail to learn without compulsion. Possibly 
cyphering should come first; there is nothing so obviously useful, nothing 
which needs so much practice or gives so much opportunity for error as 


reckoning. If the little girl does not get the cherries for her lunch without an 
arithmetical exercise, she will soon learn to count. 

I once knew a little girl who learnt to write before she could read, and 
she began to write with her needle. To begin with, she would write nothing 
but O’s; she was always making O’s, large and small, of all kinds and one 
within another, but always drawn backwards. Unluckily one day she caught 
a glimpse of herself in the glass while she was at this useful work, and 
thinking that the cramped attitude was not pretty, like another Minerva she 
flung away her pen and declined to make any more O’s. Her brother was no 
fonder of writing, but what he disliked was the constraint, not the look of 
the thing. She was induced to go on with her writing in this way. The child 
was fastidious and vain; she could not bear her sisters to wear her clothes. 
Her things had been marked, they declined to mark them any more, she 
must learn to mark them herself; there is no need to continue the story. 

Show the sense of the tasks you set your little girls, but keep them busy. 
Idleness and insubordination are two very dangerous faults, and very hard 
to cure when once established. Girls should be attentive and industrious, but 
this is not enough by itself; they should early be accustomed to restraint. 
This misfortune, if such it be, is inherent in their sex, and they will never 
escape from it, unless to endure more cruel sufferings. All their life long, 
they will have to submit to the strictest and most enduring restraints, those 
of propriety. They must be trained to bear the yoke from the first, so that 
they may not feel it, to master their own caprices and to submit themselves 
to the will of others. If they were always eager to be at work, they should 
sometimes be compelled to do nothing. Their childish faults, unchecked and 
unheeded, may easily lead to dissipation, frivolity, and inconstancy. To 
guard against this, teach them above all things self-control. Under our 
senseless conditions, the life of a good woman is a perpetual struggle 
against self; it is only fair that woman should bear her share of the ills she 
has brought upon man. 

Beware lest your girls become weary of their tasks and infatuated with 
their amusements; this often happens under our ordinary methods of 
education, where, as Fenelon says, all the tedium is on one side and all the 
pleasure on the other. If the rules already laid down are followed, the first of 
these dangers will be avoided, unless the child dislikes those about her. A 
little girl who is fond of her mother or her friend will work by her side all 
day without getting tired; the chatter alone will make up for any loss of 


liberty. But if her companion is distasteful to her, everything done under her 
direction will be distasteful too. Children who take no delight in their 
mother’s company are not likely to turn out well; but to judge of their real 
feelings you must watch them and not trust to their words alone, for they 
are flatterers and deceitful and soon learn to conceal their thoughts. Neither 
should they be told that they ought to love their mother. Affection is not the 
result of duty, and in this respect constraint is out of place. Continual 
intercourse, constant care, habit itself, all these will lead a child to love her 
mother, if the mother does nothing to deserve the child’s ill-will. The very 
control she exercises over the child, if well directed, will increase rather 
than diminish the affection, for women being made for dependence, girls 
feel themselves made to obey. 

Just because they have, or ought to have, little freedom, they are apt to 
indulge themselves too fully with regard to such freedom as they have; they 
carry everything to extremes, and they devote themselves to their games 
with an enthusiasm even greater than that of boys. This is the second 
difficulty to which I referred. This enthusiasm must be kept in check, for it 
is the source of several vices commonly found among women, caprice and 
that extravagant admiration which leads a woman to regard a thing with 
rapture to-day and to be quite indifferent to it to-morrow. This fickleness of 
taste is as dangerous as exaggeration; and both spring from the same cause. 
Do not deprive them of mirth, laughter, noise, and romping games, but do 
not let them tire of one game and go off to another; do not leave them for a 
moment without restraint. Train them to break off their games and return to 
their other occupations without a murmur. Habit is all that 1s needed, as you 
have nature on your side. 

This habitual restraint produces a docility which woman requires all her 
life long, for she will always be in subjection to a man, or to man’s 
judgment, and she will never be free to set her own opinion above his. What 
is most wanted in a woman is gentleness; formed to obey a creature so 
imperfect as man, a creature often vicious and always faulty, she should 
early learn to submit to injustice and to suffer the wrongs inflicted on her by 
her husband without complaint; she must be gentle for her own sake, not 
his. Bitterness and obstinacy only multiply the sufferings of the wife and 
the misdeeds of the husband; the man feels that these are not the weapons to 
be used against him. Heaven did not make women attractive and persuasive 
that they might degenerate into bitterness, or meek that they should desire 


the mastery; their soft voice was not meant for hard words, nor their 
delicate features for the frowns of anger. When they lose their temper they 
forget themselves; often enough they have just cause of complaint; but 
when they scold they always put themselves in the wrong. We should each 
adopt the tone which befits our sex; a soft-hearted husband may make an 
overbearing wife, but a man, unless he is a perfect monster, will sooner or 
later yield to his wife’s gentleness, and the victory will be hers. 

Daughters must always be obedient, but mothers need not always be 
harsh. To make a girl docile you need not make her miserable; to make her 
modest you need not terrify her; on the contrary, I should not be sorry to see 
her allowed occasionally to exercise a little ingenuity, not to escape 
punishment for her disobedience, but to evade the necessity for obedience. 
Her dependence need not be made unpleasant, it is enough that she should 
realise that she is dependent. Cunning is a natural gift of woman, and so 
convinced am I that all our natural inclinations are right, that I would 
cultivate this among others, only guarding against its abuse. 

For the truth of this I appeal to every honest observer. I do not ask you to 
question women themselves, our cramping institutions may compel them to 
sharpen their wits; I would have you examine girls, little girls, newly-born 
so to speak; compare them with boys of the same age, and I am greatly 
mistaken if you do not find the little boys heavy, silly, and foolish, in 
comparison. Let me give one illustration in all its childish simplicity. 

Children are commonly forbidden to ask for anything at table, for people 
think they can do nothing better in the way of education than to burden 
them with useless precepts; as if a little bit of this or that were not readily 
given or refused without leaving a poor child dying of greediness 
intensified by hope. Every one knows how cunningly a little boy brought up 
in this way asked for salt when he had been overlooked at table. I do not 
suppose any one will blame him for asking directly for salt and indirectly 
for meat; the neglect was so cruel that I hardly think he would have been 
punished had he broken the rule and said plainly that he was hungry. But 
this is what I saw done by a little girl of six; the circumstances were much 
more difficult, for not only was she strictly forbidden to ask for anything 
directly or indirectly, but disobedience would have been unpardonable, for 
she had eaten of every dish; one only had been overlooked, and on this she 
had set her heart. This is what she did to repair the omission without laying 
herself open to the charge of disobedience; she pointed to every dish in turn, 


saying, “I’ve had some of this; I’ve had some of this;” however she omitted 
the one dish so markedly that some one noticed it and said, “Have not you 
had some of this?” “Oh, no,” replied the greedy little girl with soft voice 
and downcast eyes. These instances are typical of the cunning of the little 
boy and girl. 

What is, is good, and no general law can be bad. This special skill with 
which the female sex is endowed is a fair equivalent for its lack of strength; 
without it woman would be man’s slave, not his helpmeet. By her 
superiority in this respect she maintains her equality with man, and rules in 
obedience. She has everything against her, our faults and her own weakness 
and timidity; her beauty and her wiles are all that she has. Should she not 
cultivate both? Yet beauty is not universal; it may be destroyed by all sorts 
of accidents, it will disappear with years, and habit will destroy its 
influence. A woman’s real resource is her wit; not that foolish wit which is 
so greatly admired in society, a wit which does nothing to make life 
happier; but that wit which is adapted to her condition, the art of taking 
advantage of our position and controlling us through our own strength. 
Words cannot tell how beneficial this is to man, what a charm it gives to the 
society of men and women, how it checks the petulant child and restrains 
the brutal husband; without it the home would be a scene of strife; with it, it 
is the abode of happiness. I know that this power is abused by the sly and 
the spiteful; but what is there that is not liable to abuse? Do not destroy the 
means of happiness because the wicked use them to our hurt. 

The toilet may attract notice, but it is the person that wins our hearts. Our 
finery is not us; its very artificiality often offends, and that which is least 
noticeable in itself often wins the most attention. The education of our girls 
is, in this respect, absolutely topsy-turvy. Ornaments are promised them as 
rewards, and they are taught to delight in elaborate finery. “How lovely she 
is!” people say when she is most dressed up. On the contrary, they should 
be taught that so much finery is only required to hide their defects, and that 
beauty’s real triumph is to shine alone. The love of fashion is contrary to 
good taste, for faces do not change with the fashion, and while the person 
remains unchanged, what suits it at one time will suit it always. 

If I saw a young girl decked out like a little peacock, I should show 
myself anxious about her figure so disguised, and anxious what people 
would think of her; I should say, “She is over-dressed with all those 
ornaments; what a pity! Do you think she could do with something simpler? 


Is she pretty enough to do without this or that?” Possibly she herself would 
be the first to ask that her finery might be taken off and that we should see 
how she looked without it. In that case her beauty should receive such 
praise as it deserves. I should never praise her unless simply dressed. If she 
only regards fine clothes as an aid to personal beauty, and as a tacit 
confession that she needs their aid, she will not be proud of her finery, she 
will be humbled by it; and if she hears some one say, “How pretty she is,” 
when she is smarter than usual, she will blush for shame. 

Moreover, though there are figures that require adornment there are none 
that require expensive clothes. Extravagance in dress 1s the folly of the class 
rather than the individual, it is merely conventional. Genuine coquetry is 
sometimes carefully thought out, but never sumptuous, and Juno dressed 
herself more magnificently than Venus. “As you cannot make her beautiful 
you are making her fine,” said Apelles to an unskilful artist who was 
painting Helen loaded with jewellery. I have also noticed that the smartest 
clothes proclaim the plainest women; no folly could be more misguided. If 
a young girl has good taste and a contempt for fashion, give her a few yards 
of ribbon, muslin, and gauze, and a handful of flowers, without any 
diamonds, fringes, or lace, and she will make herself a dress a hundredfold 
more becoming than all the smart clothes of La Duchapt. 

Good is always good, and as you should always look your best, the 
women who know what they are about select a good style and keep to it, 
and as they are not always changing their style they think less about dress 
than those who can never settle to any one style. A genuine desire to dress 
becomingly does not require an elaborate toilet. Young girls rarely give 
much time to dress; needlework and lessons are the business of the day; yet, 
except for the rouge, they are generally as carefully dressed as older women 
and often in better taste. Contrary to the usual opinion, the real cause of the 
abuse of the toilet is not vanity but lack of occupation. The woman who 
devotes six hours to her toilet is well aware that she is no better dressed 
than the woman who took half an hour, but she has got rid of so many of the 
tedious hours and it is better to amuse oneself with one’s clothes than to be 
sick of everything. Without the toilet how would she spend the time 
between dinner and supper. With a crowd of women about her, she can at 
least cause them annoyance, which is amusement of a kind; better still she 
avoids a tete-a-tete with the husband whom she never sees at any other 
time; then there are the tradespeople, the dealers in bric-a-brac, the fine 


gentlemen, the minor poets with their songs, their verses, and their 
pamphlets; how could you get them together but for the toilet. Its only real 
advantage is the chance of a little more display than is permitted by full 
dress, and perhaps this is less than it seems and a woman gains less than she 
thinks. Do not be afraid to educate your women as women; teach them a 
woman’s business, that they be modest, that they may know how to manage 
their house and look after their family; the grand toilet will soon disappear, 
and they will be more tastefully dressed. 

Growing girls perceive at once that all this outside adornment is not 
enough unless they have charms of their own. They cannot make 
themselves beautiful, they are too young for coquetry, but they are not too 
young to acquire graceful gestures, a pleasing voice, a self-possessed 
manner, a light step, a graceful bearing, to choose whatever advantages are 
within their reach. The voice extends its range, it grows stronger and more 
resonant, the arms become plumper, the bearing more assured, and they 
perceive that it is easy to attract attention however dressed. Needlework and 
industry suffice no longer, fresh gifts are developing and their usefulness is 
already recognised. 

I know that stern teachers would have us refuse to teach little girls to 
sing or dance, or to acquire any of the pleasing arts. This strikes me as 
absurd. Who should learn these arts — our boys? Are these to be the 
favourite accomplishments of men or women? Of neither, say they; profane 
songs are simply so many crimes, dancing is an invention of the Evil One; 
her tasks and her prayers we all the amusement a young girl should have. 
What strange amusements for a child of ten! I fear that these little saints 
who have been forced to spend their childhood in prayers to God will pass 
their youth in another fashion; when they are married they will try to make 
up for lost time. I think we must consider age as well as sex; a young girl 
should not live like her grandmother; she should be lively, merry, and eager; 
she should sing and dance to her heart’s content, and enjoy all the innocent 
pleasures of youth; the time will come, all too soon, when she must settle 
down and adopt a more serious tone. 

But is this change in itself really necessary? Is it not merely another 
result of our own prejudices? By making good women the slaves of dismal 
duties, we have deprived marriage of its charm for men. Can we wonder 
that the gloomy silence they find at home drives them elsewhere, or inspires 
little desire to enter a state which offers so few attractions? Christianity, by 


exaggerating every duty, has made our duties impracticable and useless; by 
forbidding singing, dancing, and amusements of every kind, it renders 
women sulky, fault-finding, and intolerable at home. There is no religion 
which imposes such strict duties upon married life, and none in which such 
a sacred engagement is so often profaned. Such pains has been taken to 
prevent wives being amiable, that their husbands have become indifferent to 
them. This should not be, I grant you, but it will be, since husbands are but 
men. I would have an English maiden cultivate the talents which will 
delight her husband as zealously as the Circassian cultivates the 
accomplishments of an Eastern harem. Husbands, you say, care little for 
such accomplishments. So I should suppose, when they are employed, not 
for the husband, but to attract the young rakes who dishonour the home. But 
imagine a virtuous and charming wife, adorned with such accomplishments 
and devoting them to her husband’s amusement; will she not add to his 
happiness? When he leaves his office worn out with the day’s work, will 
she not prevent him seeking recreation elsewhere? Have we not all beheld 
happy families gathered together, each contributing to the general 
amusement? Are not the confidence and familiarity thus established, the 
innocence and the charm of the pleasures thus enjoyed, more than enough 
to make up for the more riotous pleasures of public entertainments? 

Pleasant accomplishments have been made too formal an affair of rules 
and precepts, so that young people find them very tedious instead of a mere 
amusement or a merry game as they ought to be. Nothing can be more 
absurd than an elderly singing or dancing master frowning upon young 
people, whose one desire is to laugh, and adopting a more pedantic and 
magisterial manner in teaching his frivolous art than if he were teaching the 
catechism. Take the case of singing; does this art depend on reading music; 
cannot the voice be made true and flexible, can we not learn to sing with 
taste and even to play an accompaniment without knowing a note? Does the 
same kind of singing suit all voices alike? Is the same method adapted to 
every mind? You will never persuade me that the same attitudes, the same 
steps, the same movements, the same gestures, the same dances will suit a 
lively little brunette and a tall fair maiden with languishing eyes. So when I 
find a master giving the same lessons to all his pupils I say, “He has his own 
routine, but he knows nothing of his art!” 

Should young girls have masters or mistresses? I cannot say; I wish they 
could dispense with both; I wish they could learn of their own accord what 


they are already so willing to learn. I wish there were fewer of these 
dressed-up old ballet masters promenading our streets. I fear our young 
people will get more harm from intercourse with such people than profit 
from their instruction, and that their jargon, their tone, their airs and graces, 
will instil a precocious taste for the frivolities which the teacher thinks so 
important, and to which the scholars are only too likely to devote 
themselves. 

Where pleasure is the only end in view, any one may serve as teacher — 
father, mother, brother, sister, friend, governess, the girl’s mirror, and above 
all her own taste. Do not offer to teach, let her ask; do not make a task of 
what should be a reward, and in these studies above all remember that the 
wish to succeed is the first step. If formal instruction is required I leave it to 
you to choose between a master and a mistress. How can I tell whether a 
dancing master should take a young pupil by her soft white hand, make her 
lift her skirt and raise her eyes, open her arms and advance her throbbing 
bosom? but this I know, nothing on earth would induce me to be that 
master. 

Taste is formed partly by industry and partly by talent, and by its means 
the mind is unconsciously opened to the idea of beauty of every kind, till at 
length it attains to those moral ideas which are so closely related to beauty. 
Perhaps this is one reason why ideas of propriety and modesty are acquired 
earlier by girls than by boys, for to suppose that this early feeling is due to 
the teaching of the governesses would show little knowledge of their style 
of teaching and of the natural development of the human mind. The art of 
speaking stands first among the pleasing arts; it alone can add fresh charms 
to those which have been blunted by habit. It is the mind which not only 
gives life to the body, but renews, so to speak, its youth; the flow of feelings 
and ideas give life and variety to the countenance, and the conversation to 
which it gives rise arouses and sustains attention, and fixes it continuously 
on one object. I suppose this is why little girls so soon learn to prattle 
prettily, and why men enjoy listening to them even before the child can 
understand them; they are watching for the first gleam of intelligence and 
sentiment. 

Women have ready tongues; they talk earlier, more easily, and more 
pleasantly than men. They are also said to talk more; this may be true, but I 
am prepared to reckon it to their credit; eyes and mouth are equally busy 
and for the same cause. A man says what he knows, a woman says what 


Will please; the one needs knowledge, the other taste; utility should be the 
man’s object; the woman speaks to give pleasure. There should be nothing 
in common but truth. 

You should not check a girl’s prattle like a boy’s by the harsh question, 
“What is the use of that?” but by another question at least as difficult to 
answer, “What effect will that have?” At this early age when they know 
neither good nor evil, and are incapable of judging others, they should make 
this their rule and never say anything which is unpleasant to those about 
them; this rule is all the more difficult to apply because it must always be 
subordinated to our first rule, “Never tell a lie.” 

I can see many other difficulties, but they belong to a later stage. For the 
present it is enough for your little girls to speak the truth without grossness, 
and as they are naturally averse to what is gross, education easily teaches 
them to avoid it. In social intercourse I observe that a man’s politeness is 
usually more helpful and a woman’s more caressing. This distinction is 
natural, not artificial. A man seeks to serve, a woman seeks to please. 
Hence a woman’s politeness is less insincere than ours, whatever we may 
think of her character; for she is only acting upon a fundamental instinct; 
but when a man professes to put my interests before his own, I detect the 
falsehood, however disguised. Hence it is easy for women to be polite, and 
easy to teach little girls politeness. The first lessons come by nature; art 
only supplements them and determines the conventional form which 
politeness shall take. The courtesy of woman to woman is another matter; 
their manner is so constrained, their attentions so chilly, they find each other 
SO wearisome, that they take little pains to conceal the fact, and seem 
sincere even in their falsehood, since they take so little pains to conceal it. 
Still young girls do sometimes become sincerely attached to one another. At 
their age good spirits take the place of a good disposition, and they are so 
pleased with themselves that they are pleased with every one else. 
Moreover, it is certain that they kiss each other more affectionately and 
caress each other more gracefully in the presence of men, for they are proud 
to be able to arouse their envy without danger to themselves by the sight of 
favours which they know will arouse that envy. 

If young boys must not be allowed to ask unsuitable questions, much 
more must they be forbidden to little girls; if their curiosity is satisfied or 
unskilfully evaded it is a much more serious matter, for they are so keen to 
guess the mysteries concealed from them and so skilful to discover them. 


But while I would not permit them to ask questions, I would have them 
questioned frequently, and pains should be taken to make them talk; let 
them be teased to make them speak freely, to make them answer readily, to 
loosen mind and tongue while it can be done without danger. Such 
conversation always leading to merriment, yet skilfully controlled and 
directed, would form a delightful amusement at this age and might instil 
into these youthful hearts the first and perhaps the most helpful lessons in 
morals which they will ever receive, by teaching them in the guise of 
pleasure and fun what qualities are esteemed by men and what is the true 
glory and happiness of a good woman. 

If boys are incapable of forming any true idea of religion, much more is 
it beyond the grasp of girls; and for this reason I would speak of it all the 
sooner to little girls, for if we wait till they are ready for a serious 
discussion of these deep subjects we should be in danger of never speaking 
of religion at all. A woman’s reason is practical, and therefore she soon 
arrives at a given conclusion, but she fails to discover it for herself. The 
social relation of the sexes is a wonderful thing. This relation produces a 
moral person of which woman is the eye and man the hand, but the two are 
so dependent on one another that the man teaches the woman what to see, 
while she teaches him what to do. If women could discover principles and if 
men had as good heads for detail, they would be mutually independent, they 
would live in perpetual strife, and there would be an end to all society. But 
in their mutual harmony each contributes to a common purpose; each 
follows the other’s lead, each commands and each obeys. 

As a woman’s conduct is controlled by public opinion, so is her religion 
ruled by authority. The daughter should follow her mother’s religion, the 
wife her husband’s. Were that religion false, the docility which leads mother 
and daughter to submit to nature’s laws would blot out the sin of error in the 
sight of God. Unable to judge for themselves they should accept the 
judgment of father and husband as that of the church. 

While women unaided cannot deduce the rules of their faith, neither can 
they assign limits to that faith by the evidence of reason; they allow 
themselves to be driven hither and thither by all sorts of external influences, 
they are ever above or below the truth. Extreme in everything, they are 
either altogether reckless or altogether pious; you never find them able to 
combine virtue and piety. Their natural exaggeration is not wholly to blame; 
the ill-regulated control exercised over them by men is partly responsible. 


Loose morals bring religion into contempt; the terrors of remorse make it a 
tyrant; this is why women have always too much or too little religion. 

As a woman’s religion is controlled by authority it is more important to 
show her plainly what to believe than to explain the reasons for belief; for 
faith attached to ideas half-understood is the main source of fanaticism, and 
faith demanded on behalf of what is absurd leads to madness or unbelief. 
Whether our catechisms tend to produce impiety rather than fanaticism I 
cannot say, but I do know that they lead to one or other. 

In the first place, when you teach religion to little girls never make it 
gloomy or tiresome, never make it a task or a duty, and therefore never give 
them anything to learn by heart, not even their prayers. Be content to say 
your own prayers regularly in their presence, but do not compel them to join 
you. Let their prayers be short, as Christ himself has taught us. Let them 
always be said with becoming reverence and respect; remember that if we 
ask the Almighty to give heed to our words, we should at least give heed to 
what we mean to say. 

It does not much matter that a girl should learn her religion young, but it 
does matter that she should learn it thoroughly, and still more that she 
should learn to love it. If you make religion a burden to her, if you always 
speak of God’s anger, if in the name of religion you impose all sorts of 
disagreeable duties, duties which she never sees you perform, what can she 
suppose but that to learn one’s catechism and to say one’s prayers is only 
the duty of a little girl, and she will long to be grown-up to escape, like you, 
from these duties. Example! Example! Without it you will never succeed in 
teaching children anything. 

When you explain the Articles of Faith let it be by direct teaching, not by 
question and answer. Children should only answer what they think, not 
what has been drilled into them. All the answers in the catechism are the 
wrong way about; it is the scholar who instructs the teacher; in the child’s 
mouth they are a downright lie, since they explain what he does not 
understand, and affirm what he cannot believe. Find me, if you can, an 
intelligent man who could honestly say his catechism. The first question I 
find in our catechism is as follows: “Who created you and brought you into 
the world?” To which the girl, who thinks it was her mother, replies without 
hesitation, “It was God.” All she knows is that she is asked a question 
which she only half understands and she gives an answer she does not 
understand at all. 


I wish some one who really understands the development of children’s 
minds would write a catechism for them. It might be the most useful book 
ever written, and, in my opinion, it would do its author no little honour. 
This at least is certain — if it were a good book it would be very unlike our 
catechisms. 

Such a catechism will not be satisfactory unless the child can answer the 
questions of its own accord without having to learn the answers; indeed the 
child will often ask the questions itself. An example is required to make my 
meaning plain and I feel how ill equipped I am to furnish such an example. 
I will try to give some sort of outline of my meaning. 

To get to the first question in our catechism I suppose we must begin 
somewhat after the following fashion. 

NURSE: Do you remember when your mother was a little girl? 
CHILD: No, nurse. 

NURSE: Why not, when you have such a good memory? 
CHILD: I was not alive. 

NURSE: Then you were not always alive! 
CHILD: No. 

NURSE: Will you live for ever! 

CHILD: Yes. 

NURSE: Are you young or old? 

CHILD: I am young. 

NURSE: Is your grandmamma old or young? 
CHILD: She is old. 

NURSE: Was she ever young? 

CHILD: Yes. 

NURSE: Why is she not young now? 
CHILD: She has grown old. 

NURSE: Will you grow old too? 

CHILD: I don’t know. 

NURSE: Where are your last year’s frocks? 
CHILD: They have been unpicked. 

NURSE: Why! 

CHILD: Because they were too small for me. 
NURSE: Why were they too small? 

CHILD: I have grown bigger. 

NURSE: Will you grow any more! 





CHILD: Oh, yes. 

NURSE: And what becomes of big girls? 
CHILD: They grow into women. 

NURSE: And what becomes of women! 
CHILD: They are mothers. 

NURSE: And what becomes of mothers? 
CHILD: They grow old. 

NURSE: Will you grow old? 

CHILD: When I am a mother. 

NURSE: And what becomes of old people? 
CHILD: I don’t know. 

NURSE: What became of your grandfather? 

CHILD: He died. [Footnote: The child will say this because she has 
heard it said; but you must make sure she knows what death is, for the idea 
is not so simple and within the child’s grasp as people think. In that little 
poem “Abel” you will find an example of the way to teach them. This 
charming work breathes a delightful simplicity with which one should feed 
one’s own mind so as to talk with children. ] 

NURSE: Why did he die? 

CHILD: Because he was so old. 

NURSE: What becomes of old people! 

CHILD: They die. 

NURSE: And when you are old —— ? 

CHILD: Oh nurse! I don’t want to die! 

NURSE: My dear, no one wants to die, and everybody dies. 

CHILD: Why, will mamma die too! 

NURSE: Yes, like everybody else. Women grow old as well as men, and 
old age ends in death. 

CHILD: What must I do to grow old very, very slowly? 

NURSE: Be good while you are little. 

CHILD: I will always be good, nurse. 

NURSE: So much the better. But do you suppose you will live for ever? 
CHILD: When I am very, very old —— 

NURSE: Well? 

CHILD: When we are so very old you say we must die? 

NURSE: You must die some day. 

CHILD: Oh dear! I suppose I must. 











NURSE: Who lived before you? 
CHILD: My father and mother. 
NURSE: And before them? 
CHILD: Their father and mother. 
NURSE: Who will live after you? 
CHILD: My children. 

NURSE: Who will live after them? 

CHILD: Their children. 

In this way, by concrete examples, you will find a beginning and end for 
the human race like everything else — that is to say, a father and mother 
who never had a father and mother, and children who will never have 
children of their own. 

It is only after a long course of similar questions that we are ready for 
the first question in the catechism; then alone can we put the question and 
the child may be able to understand it. But what a gap there is between the 
first and the second question which is concerned with the definitions of the 
divine nature. When will this chasm be bridged? “God is a spirit.” “And 
what is a spirit?” Shall I start the child upon this difficult question of 
metaphysics which grown men find so hard to understand? These are no 
questions for a little girl to answer; if she asks them, it is as much or more 
than we can expect. In that case I should tell her quite simply, “You ask me 
what God is; it is not easy to say; we can neither hear nor see nor handle 
God; we can only know Him by His works. To learn what He is, you must 
wait till you know what He has done.” 

If our dogmas are all equally true, they are not equally important. It 
makes little difference to the glory of God that we should perceive it 
everywhere, but it does make a difference to human society, and to every 
member of that society, that a man should know and do the duties which are 
laid upon him by the law of God, his duty to his neighbour and to himself. 
This is what we should always be teaching one another, and it is this which 
fathers and mothers are specially bound to teach their little ones. Whether a 
virgin became the mother of her Creator, whether she gave birth to God, or 
merely to a man into whom God has entered, whether the Father and the 
Son are of the same substance or of like substance only, whether the Spirit 
proceeded from one or both of these who are but one, or from both together, 
however important these questions may seem, I cannot see that it 1s any 
more necessary for the human race to come to a decision with regard to 





them than to know what day to keep Easter, or whether we should tell our 
beads, fast, and refuse to eat meat, speak Latin or French in church, adorn 
the walls with statues, hear or say mass, and have no wife of our own. Let 
each think as he pleases; I cannot see that it matters to any one but himself; 
for my own part it is no concern of mine. But what does concern my fellow- 
creatures and myself alike is to know that there is indeed a judge of human 
fate, that we are all His children, that He bids us all be just, He bids us love 
one another, He bids us be kindly and merciful, He bids us keep our word 
with all men, even with our own enemies and His; we must know that the 
apparent happiness of this world is naught; that there is another life to 
come, in which this Supreme Being will be the rewarder of the just and the 
judge of the unjust. Children need to be taught these doctrines and others 
like them and all citizens require to be persuaded of their truth. Whoever 
sets his face against these doctrines is indeed guilty; he is the disturber of 
the peace, the enemy of society. Whoever goes beyond these doctrines and 
seeks to make us the slaves of his private opinions, reaches the same goal 
by another way; to establish his own kind of order he disturbs the peace; in 
his rash pride he makes himself the interpreter of the Divine, and in His 
name demands the homage and the reverence of mankind; so far as may be, 
he sets himself in God’s place; he should receive the punishment of 
sacrilege if he is not punished for his intolerance. 

Give no heed, therefore, to all those mysterious doctrines which are 
words without ideas for us, all those strange teachings, the study of which is 
too often offered as a substitute for virtue, a study which more often makes 
men mad rather than good. Keep your children ever within the little circle 
of dogmas which are related to morality. Convince them that the only useful 
learning is that which teaches us to act rightly. Do not make your daughters 
theologians and casuists; only teach them such things of heaven as conduce 
to human goodness; train them to feel that they are always in the presence 
of God, who sees their thoughts and deeds, their virtue and their pleasures; 
teach them to do good without ostentation and because they love it, to suffer 
evil without a murmur, because God will reward them; in a word to be all 
their life long what they will be glad to have been when they appear in His 
presence. This is true religion; this alone is incapable of abuse, impiety, or 
fanaticism. Let those who will, teach a religion more sublime, but this is the 
only religion I know. 


Moreover, it is as well to observe that, until the age when the reason 
becomes enlightened, when growing emotion gives a voice to conscience, 
what is wrong for young people is what those about have decided to be 
wrong. What they are told to do is good; what they are forbidden to do is 
bad; that is all they ought to know: this shows how important it is for girls, 
even more than for boys, that the right people should be chosen to be with 
them and to have authority over them. At last there comes a time when they 
begin to judge things for themselves, and that is the time to change your 
method of education. 

Perhaps I have said too much already. To what shall we reduce the 
education of our women if we give them no law but that of conventional 
prejudice? Let us not degrade so far the set which rules over us, and which 
does us honour when we have not made it vile. For all mankind there is a 
law anterior to that of public opinion. All other laws should bend before the 
inflexible control of this law; it is the judge of public opinion, and only in 
so far as the esteem of men is in accordance with this law has it any claim 
on our obedience. 

This law is our individual conscience. I will not repeat what has been 
said already; it is enough to point out that if these two laws clash, the 
education of women will always be imperfect. Right feeling without respect 
for public opinion will not give them that delicacy of soul which lends to 
right conduct the charm of social approval; while respect for public opinion 
without right feeling will only make false and wicked women who put 
appearances in the place of virtue. 

It is, therefore, important to cultivate a faculty which serves as judge 
between the two guides, which does not permit conscience to go astray and 
corrects the errors of prejudice. That faculty is reason. But what a crowd of 
questions arise at this word. Are women capable of solid reason; should 
they cultivate it, can they cultivate it successfully? Is this culture useful in 
relation to the functions laid upon them? Is it compatible with becoming 
simplicity? 

The different ways of envisaging and answering these questions lead to 
two extremes; some would have us keep women indoors sewing and 
spinning with their maids; thus they make them nothing more than the chief 
servant of their master. Others, not content to secure their rights, lead them 
to usurp ours; for to make woman our superior in all the qualities proper to 
her sex, and to make her our equal in all the rest, what is this but to transfer 


to the woman the superiority which nature has given to her husband? The 
reason which teaches a man his duties is not very complex; the reason 
which teaches a woman hers is even simpler. The obedience and fidelity 
which she owes to her husband, the tenderness and care due to her children, 
are such natural and self-evident consequences of her position that she 
cannot honestly refuse her consent to the inner voice which is her guide, nor 
fail to discern her duty in her natural inclination. 

I would not altogether blame those who would restrict a woman to the 
labours of her sex and would leave her in profound ignorance of everything 
else; but that would require a standard of morality at once very simple and 
very healthy, or a life withdrawn from the world. In great towns, among 
immoral men, such a woman would be too easily led astray; her virtue 
would too often be at the mercy of circumstances; in this age of philosophy, 
virtue must be able to resist temptation; she must know beforehand what 
she may hear and what she should think of it. 

Moreover, in submission to man’s judgment she should deserve his 
esteem; above all she should obtain the esteem of her husband; she should 
not only make him love her person, she should make him approve her 
conduct; she should justify his choice before the world, and do honour to 
her husband through the honour given to the wife. But how can she set 
about this task if she is ignorant of our institutions, our customs, our notions 
of propriety, if she knows nothing of the source of man’s judgment, nor the 
passions by which it is swayed! Since she depends both on her own 
conscience and on public opinion, she must learn to know and reconcile 
these two laws, and to put her own conscience first only when the two are 
opposed to each other. She becomes the judge of her own judges, she 
decides when she should obey and when she should refuse her obedience. 
She weighs their prejudices before she accepts or rejects them; she learns to 
trace them to their source, to foresee what they will be, and to turn them in 
her own favour; she is careful never to give cause for blame if duty allows 
her to avoid it. This cannot be properly done without cultivating her mind 
and reason. 

I always come back to my first principle and it supplies the solution of 
all my difficulties. I study what is, I seek its cause, and I discover in the end 
that what is, is good. I go to houses where the master and mistress do the 
honours together. They are equally well educated, equally polite, equally 
well equipped with wit and good taste, both of them are inspired with the 


same desire to give their guests a good reception and to send every one 
away satisfied. The husband omits no pains to be attentive to every one; he 
comes and goes and sees to every one and takes all sorts of trouble; he is 
attention itself. The wife remains in her place; a little circle gathers round 
her and apparently conceals the rest of the company from her; yet she sees 
everything that goes on, no one goes without a word with her; she has 
omitted nothing which might interest anybody, she has said nothing 
unpleasant to any one, and without any fuss the least is no more overlooked 
than the greatest. Dinner is announced, they take their places; the man 
knowing the assembled guests will place them according to his knowledge; 
the wife, without previous acquaintance, never makes a mistake; their looks 
and bearing have already shown her what is wanted and every one will find 
himself where he wishes to be. I do not assert that the servants forget no 
one. The master of the house may have omitted no one, but the mistress 
perceives what you like and sees that you get it; while she is talking to her 
neighbour she has one eye on the other end of the table; she sees who is not 
eating because he is not hungry and who 1s afraid to help himself because 
he is clumsy and timid. When the guests leave the table every one thinks 
she has had no thought but for him, everybody thinks she has had no time to 
eat anything, but she has really eaten more than anybody. 

When the guests are gone, husband and wife tails over the events of the 
evening. He relates what was said to him, what was said and done by those 
with whom he conversed. If the lady is not always quite exact in this 
respect, yet on the other hand she perceived what was whispered at the 
other end of the room; she knows what so-and-so thought, and what was the 
meaning of this speech or that gesture; there is scarcely a change of 
expression for which she has not an explanation in readiness, and she is 
almost always right. 

The same turn of mind which makes a woman of the world such an 
excellent hostess, enables a flirt to excel in the art of amusing a number of 
suitors. Coquetry, cleverly carried out, demands an even finer discernment 
than courtesy; provided a polite lady is civil to everybody, she has done 
fairly well in any case; but the flirt would soon lose her hold by such 
clumsy uniformity; if she tries to be pleasant to all her lovers alike, she will 
disgust them all. In ordinary social intercourse the manners adopted towards 
everybody are good enough for all; no question is asked as to private likes 
or dislikes provided all are alike well received. But in love, a favour shared 


with others is an insult. A man of feeling would rather be singled out for ill- 
treatment than be caressed with the crowd, and the worst that can befall him 
is to be treated like every one else. So a woman who wants to keep several 
lovers at her feet must persuade every one of them that she prefers him, and 
she must contrive to do this in the sight of all the rest, each of whom is 
equally convinced that he is her favourite. 

If you want to see a man in a quandary, place him between two women 
with each of whom he has a secret understanding, and see what a fool he 
looks. But put a woman in similar circumstances between two men, and the 
results will be even more remarkable; you will be astonished at the skill 
with which she cheats them both, and makes them laugh at each other. Now 
if that woman were to show the same confidence in both, if she were to be 
equally familiar with both, how could they be deceived for a moment? If 
she treated them alike, would she not show that they both had the same 
claims upon her? Oh, she is far too clever for that; so far from treating them 
just alike, she makes a marked difference between them, and she does it so 
skilfully that the man she flatters thinks it is affection, and the man she ill 
uses think it 1s spite. So that each of them believes she is thinking of him, 
when she is thinking of no one but herself. 

A general desire to please suggests similar measures; people would be 
disgusted with a woman’s whims if they were not skilfully managed, and 
when they are artistically distributed her servants are more than ever 
enslaved. 


“Usa ogn’arte la donna, onde sia colto 

Nella sua rete alcun novello amante; 

Ne con tutti, ne sempre un stesso volto 

Serba; ma cangia a tempo atto e sembiante.” 
Tasso, Jerus. Del., c. iv., v. 87. 


What is the secret of this art? Is it not the result of a delicate and 
continuous observation which shows her what is taking place in a man’s 
heart, so that she is able to encourage or to check every hidden impulse? 
Can this art be acquired? No; it is born with women; it is common to them 
all, and men never show it to the same degree. It is one of the distinctive 
characters of the sex. Self-possession, penetration, delicate observation, this 


is a woman’s science; the skill to make use of it is her chief 
accomplishment. 

This is what is, and we have seen why it is so. It is said that women are 
false. They become false. They are really endowed with skill not duplicity; 
in the genuine inclinations of their sex they are not false even when they tell 
a lie. Why do you consult their words when it is not their mouths that 
speak? Consult their eyes, their colour, their breathing, their timid manner, 
their slight resistance, that is the language nature gave them for your 
answer. The lips always say “No,” and rightly so; but the tone is not always 
the same, and that cannot lic. Has not a woman the same needs as a man, 
but without the same right to make them known? Her fate would be too 
cruel if she had no language in which to express her legitimate desires 
except the words which she dare not utter. Must her modesty condemn her 
to misery? Does she not require a means of indicating her inclinations 
without open expression? What skill is needed to hide from her lover what 
she would fain reveal! Is it not of vital importance that she should learn to 
touch his heart without showing that she cares for him? It is a pretty story 
that tale of Galatea with her apple and her clumsy flight. What more is 
needed? Will she tell the shepherd who pursues her among the willows that 
she only flees that he may follow? If she did, it would be a lie; for she 
would no longer attract him. The more modest a woman is, the more art she 
needs, even with her husband. Yes, I maintain that coquetry, kept within 
bounds, becomes modest and true, and out of it springs a law of right 
conduct. 

One of my opponents has very truly asserted that virtue is one; you 
cannot disintegrate it and choose this and reject the other. If you love virtue, 
you love it in its entirety, and you close your heart when you can, and you 
always close your lips to the feelings which you ought not to allow. Moral 
truth is not only what is, but what is good; what is bad ought not to be, and 
ought not to be confessed, especially when that confession produces results 
which might have been avoided. If I were tempted to steal, and in 
confessing it I tempted another to become my accomplice, the very 
confession of my temptation would amount to a yielding to that temptation. 
Why do you say that modesty makes women false? Are those who lose their 
modesty more sincere than the rest? Not so, they are a thousandfold more 
deceitful. This degree of depravity is due to many vices, none of which is 
rejected, vices which owe their power to intrigue and falsehood. [Footnote: 


I know that women who have openly decided on a certain course of conduct 
profess that their lack of concealment is a virtue in itself, and swear that, 
with one exception, they are possessed of all the virtues; but I am sure they 
never persuaded any but fools to believe them. When the natural curb is 
removed from their sex, what is there left to restrain them? What honour 
will they prize when they have rejected the honour of their sex? Having 
once given the rein to passion they have no longer any reason for self- 
control. “Nec femina, amissa pudicitia, alia abnuerit.” No author ever 
understood more thoroughly the heart of both sexes than Tacitus when he 
wrote those words. | 

On the other hand, those who are not utterly shameless, who take no 
pride in their faults, who are able to conceal their desires even from those 
who inspire them, those who confess their passion most reluctantly, these 
are the truest and most sincere, these are they on whose fidelity you may 
generally rely. 

The only example I know which might be quoted as a recognised 
exception to these remarks is Mlle. de L’Enclos; and she was considered a 
prodigy. In her scorn for the virtues of women, she practised, so they say, 
the virtues of a man. She is praised for her frankness and uprightness; she 
was a trustworthy acquaintance and a faithful friend. To complete the 
picture of her glory it is said that she became a man. That may be, but in 
spite of her high reputation I should no more desire that man as my friend 
than as my mistress. 

This is not so irrelevant as it seems. I am aware of the tendencies of our 
modern philosophy which make a jest of female modesty and its so-called 
insincerity; I also perceive that the most certain result of this philosophy 
will be to deprive the women of this century of such shreds of honour as 
they still possess. 

On these grounds I think we may decide in general terms what sort of 
education is suited to the female mind, and the objects to which we should 
turn its attention in early youth. 

As I have already said, the duties of their sex are more easily recognised 
than performed. They must learn in the first place to love those duties by 
considering the advantages to be derived from them — that is the only way 
to make duty easy. Every age and condition has its own duties. We are 
quick to see our duty if we love it. Honour your position as a woman, and in 
whatever station of life to which it shall please heaven to call you, you will 


be well off. The essential thing is to be what nature has made you; women 
are only too ready to be what men would have them. 

The search for abstract and speculative truths, for principles and axioms 
in science, for all that tends to wide generalisation, is beyond a woman’s 
grasp; their studies should be thoroughly practical. It is their business to 
apply the principles discovered by men, it is their place to make the 
observations which lead men to discover those principles. A woman’s 
thoughts, beyond the range of her immediate duties, should be directed to 
the study of men, or the acquirement of that agreeable learning whose sole 
end is the formation of taste; for the works of genius are beyond her reach, 
and she has neither the accuracy nor the attention for success in the exact 
sciences; as for the physical sciences, to decide the relations between living 
creatures and the laws of nature is the task of that sex which is more active 
and enterprising, which sees more things, that sex which is possessed of 
greater strength and is more accustomed to the exercise of that strength. 
Woman, weak as she is and limited in her range of observation, perceives 
and judges the forces at her disposal to supplement her weakness, and those 
forces are the passions of man. Her own mechanism is more powerful than 
ours; she has many levers which may set the human heart in motion. She 
must find a way to make us desire what she cannot achieve unaided and 
what she considers necessary or pleasing; therefore she must have a 
thorough knowledge of man’s mind; not an abstract knowledge of the mind 
of man in general, but the mind of those men who are about her, the mind of 
those men who have authority over her, either by law or custom. She must 
learn to divine their feelings from speech and action, look and gesture. By 
her own speech and action, look and gesture, she must be able to inspire 
them with the feelings she desires, without seeming to have any such 
purpose. The men will have a better philosophy of the human heart, but she 
will read more accurately in the heart of men. Woman should discover, so to 
speak, an experimental morality, man should reduce it to a system. Woman 
has more wit, man more genius; woman observes, man reasons; together 
they provide the clearest light and the profoundest knowledge which is 
possible to the unaided human mind; in a word, the surest knowledge of self 
and of others of which the human race is capable. In this way art may 
constantly tend to the perfection of the instrument which nature has given 
us. 


The world is woman’s book; if she reads it ill, it is either her own fault or 
she is blinded by passion. Yet the genuine mother of a family is no woman 
of the world, she is almost as much of a recluse as the nun in her convent. 
Those who have marriageable daughters should do what is or ought to be 
done for those who are entering the cloisters: they should show them the 
pleasures they forsake before they are allowed to renounce them, lest the 
deceitful picture of unknown pleasures should creep in to disturb the 
happiness of their retreat. In France it is the girls who live in convents and 
the wives who flaunt in society. Among the ancients it was quite otherwise; 
girls enjoyed, as I have said already, many games and public festivals; the 
married women lived in retirement. This was a more reasonable custom and 
more conducive to morality. A girl may be allowed a certain amount of 
coquetry, and she may be mainly occupied at amusement. A wife has other 
responsibilities at home, and she is no longer on the look-out for a husband; 
but women would not appreciate the change, and unluckily it is they who 
set the fashion. Mothers, let your daughters be your companions. Give them 
good sense and an honest heart, and then conceal from them nothing that a 
pure eye may behold. Balls, assemblies, sports, the theatre itself; everything 
which viewed amiss delights imprudent youth may be safely displayed to a 
healthy mind. The more they know of these noisy pleasures, the sooner they 
will cease to desire them. 

I can fancy the outcry with which this will be received. What girl will 
resist such an example? Their heads are turned by the first glimpse of the 
world; not one of them is ready to give it up. That may be; but before you 
showed them this deceitful prospect, did you prepare them to behold it 
without emotion? Did you tell them plainly what it was they would see? 
Did you show it in its true light? Did you arm them against the illusions of 
vanity? Did you inspire their young hearts with a taste for the true pleasures 
which are not to be met with in this tumult? What precautions, what steps, 
did you take to preserve them from the false taste which leads them astray? 
Not only have you done nothing to preserve their minds from the tyranny of 
prejudice, you have fostered that prejudice; you have taught them to desire 
every foolish amusement they can get. Your own example is their teacher. 
Young people on their entrance into society have no guide but their mother, 
who is often just as silly as they are themselves, and quite unable to show 
them things except as she sees them herself. Her example is stronger than 
reason; it justifies them in their own eyes, and the mother’s authority is an 


unanswerable excuse for the daughter. If I ask a mother to bring her 
daughter into society, I assume that she will show it in its true light. 

The evil begins still earlier; the convents are regular schools of coquetry; 
not that honest coquetry which I have described, but a coquetry the source 
of every kind of misconduct, a coquetry which turns out girls who are the 
most ridiculous little madams. When they leave the convent to take their 
place in smart society, young women find themselves quite at home. They 
have been educated for such a life; is it strange that they like it? I am afraid 
what I am going to say may be based on prejudice rather than observation, 
but so far as I can see, one finds more family affection, more good wives 
and loving mothers in Protestant than in Catholic countries; if that is so, we 
cannot fail to suspect that the difference is partly due to the convent 
schools. 

The charms of a peaceful family life must be known to be enjoyed; their 
delights should be tasted in childhood. It is only in our father’s home that 
we learn to love our own, and a woman whose mother did not educate her 
herself will not be willing to educate her own children. Unfortunately, there 
is no such thing as home education in our large towns. Society is so general 
and so mixed there is no place left for retirement, and even in the home we 
live in public. We live in company till we have no family, and we scarcely 
know our own relations, we see them as strangers; and the simplicity of 
home life disappears together with the sweet familiarity which was its 
charm. In this wise do we draw with our mother’s milk a taste for the 
pleasures of the age and the maxims by which it is controlled. 

Girls are compelled to assume an air of propriety so that men may be 
deceived into marrying them by their appearance. But watch these young 
people for a moment; under a pretence of coyness they barely conceal the 
passion which devours them, and already you may read in their eager eyes 
their desire to imitate their mothers. It is not a husband they want, but the 
licence of a married woman. What need of a husband when there are so 
many other resources; but a husband there must be to act as a screen. 
[Footnote: The way of a man in his youth was one of the four things that the 
sage could not understand; the fifth was the shamelessness of an adulteress. 
“Quae comedit, et tergens os suum dicit; non sum operata malum.” Prov. 
xxx. 20.] There is modesty on the brow, but vice in the heart; this sham 
modesty is one of its outward signs; they affect it that they may be rid of it 
once for all. Women of Paris and London, forgive me! There may be 


miracles everywhere, but I am not aware of them; and if there is even one 
among you who is really pure in heart, I know nothing of our institutions. 
All these different methods of education lead alike to a taste for the 
pleasures of the great world, and to the passions which this taste so soon 
kindles. In our great towns depravity begins at birth; in the smaller towns it 
begins with reason. Young women brought up in the country are soon 
taught to despise the happy simplicity of their lives, and hasten to Paris to 
share the corruption of ours. Vices, cloaked under the fair name of 
accomplishments, are the sole object of their journey; ashamed to find 
themselves so much behind the noble licence of the Parisian ladies, they 
hasten to become worthy of the name of Parisian. Which is responsible for 
the evil — the place where it begins, or the place where it 1s accomplished? 
I would not have a sensible mother bring her girl to Paris to show her 
these sights so harmful to others; but I assert that if she did so, either the 
girl has been badly brought up, or such sights have little danger for her. 
With good taste, good sense, and a love of what is right, these things are 
less attractive than to those who abandon themselves to their charm. In 
Paris you may see giddy young things hastening to adopt the tone and 
fashions of the town for some six months, so that they may spend the rest of 
their life in disgrace; but who gives any heed to those who, disgusted with 
the rout, return to their distant home and are contented with their lot when 
they have compared it with that which others desire. How many young 
wives have I seen whose good-natured husbands have taken them to Paris 
where they might live if they pleased; but they have shrunk from it and 
returned home more willingly than they went, saying tenderly, “Ah, let us 
go back to our cottage, life is happier there than in these palaces.” We do 
not know how many there are who have not bowed the knee to Baal, who 
scorn his senseless worship. Fools make a stir; good women pass unnoticed. 
If so many women preserve a judgment which is proof against 
temptation, in spite of universal prejudice, in spite of the bad education of 
girls, what would their judgment have been, had it been strengthened by 
suitable instruction, or rather left unaffected by evil teaching, for to 
preserve or restore the natural feelings is our main business? You can do 
this without preaching endless sermons to your daughters, without crediting 
them with your harsh morality. The only effect of such teaching is to inspire 
a dislike for the teacher and the lessons. In talking to a young girl you need 
not make her afraid of her duties, nor need you increase the burden laid 


upon her by nature. When you explain her duties speak plainly and 
pleasantly; do not let her suppose that the performance of these duties is a 
dismal thing — away with every affectation of disgust or pride. Every 
thought which we desire to arouse should find its expression in our pupils, 
their catechism of conduct should be as brief and plain as their catechism of 
religion, but it need not be so serious. Show them that these same duties are 
the source of their pleasures and the basis of their rights. Is it so hard to win 
love by love, happiness by an amiable disposition, obedience by worth, and 
honour by self-respect? How fair are these woman’s rights, how worthy of 
reverence, how dear to the heart of man when a woman is able to show their 
worth! These rights are no privilege of years; a woman’s empire begins with 
her virtues; her charms are only in the bud, yet she reigns already by the 
gentleness of her character and the dignity of her modesty. Is there any man 
so hard-hearted and uncivilised that he does not abate his pride and take 
heed to his manners with a sweet and virtuous girl of sixteen, who listens 
but says little; her bearing is modest, her conversation honest, her beauty 
does not lead her to forget her sex and her youth, her very timidity arouses 
interest, while she wins for herself the respect which she shows to others? 

These external signs are not devoid of meaning; they do not rest entirely 
upon the charms of sense; they arise from that conviction that we all feel 
that women are the natural judges of a man’s worth. Who would be scorned 
by women? not even he who has ceased to desire their love. And do you 
suppose that I, who tell them such harsh truths, am indifferent to their 
verdict? Reader, I care more for their approval than for yours; you are often 
more effeminate than they. While I scorn their morals, I will revere their 
justice; I care not though they hate me, if I can compel their esteem. 

What great things might be accomplished by their influence if only we 
could bring it to bear! Alas for the age whose women lose their ascendancy, 
and fail to make men respect their judgment! This is the last stage of 
degradation. Every virtuous nation has shown respect to women. Consider 
Sparta, Germany, and Rome; Rome the throne of glory and virtue, if ever 
they were enthroned on earth. The Roman women awarded honour to the 
deeds of great generals, they mourned in public for the fathers of the 
country, their awards and their tears were alike held sacred as the most 
solemn utterance of the Republic. Every great revolution began with the 
women. Through a woman Rome gained her liberty, through a woman the 
plebeians won the consulate, through a woman the tyranny of the decemvirs 


was overthrown; it was the women who saved Rome when besieged by 
Coriolanus. What would you have said at the sight of this procession, you 
Frenchmen who pride yourselves on your gallantry, would you not have 
followed it with shouts of laughter? You and I see things with such different 
eyes, and perhaps we are both right. Such a procession formed of the fairest 
beauties of France would be an indecent spectacle; but let it consist of 
Roman ladies, you will all gaze with the eyes of the Volscians and feel with 
the heart of Coriolanus. 

I will go further and maintain that virtue is no less favourable to love 
than to other rights of nature, and that it adds as much to the power of the 
beloved as to that of the wife or mother. There is no real love without 
enthusiasm, and no enthusiasm without an object of perfection real or 
supposed, but always present in the imagination. What is there to kindle the 
hearts of lovers for whom this perfection is nothing, for whom the loved 
one is merely the means to sensual pleasure? Nay, not thus is the heart 
kindled, not thus does it abandon itself to those sublime transports which 
form the rapture of lovers and the charm of love. Love is an illusion, I grant 
you, but its reality consists in the feelings it awakes, in the love of true 
beauty which it inspires. That beauty is not to be found in the object of our 
affections, it 1s the creation of our illusions. What matter! do we not still 
sacrifice all those baser feelings to the imaginary model? and we still feed 
our hearts on the virtues we attribute to the beloved, we still withdraw 
ourselves from the baseness of human nature. What lover is there who 
would not give his life for his mistress? What gross and sensual passion is 
there in a man who is willing to die? We scoff at the knights of old; they 
knew the meaning of love; we know nothing but debauchery. When the 
teachings of romance began to seem ridiculous, it was not so much the work 
of reason as of immorality. 

Natural relations remain the same throughout the centuries, their good or 
evil effects are unchanged; prejudices, masquerading as reason, can but 
change their outward seeming; self-mastery, even at the behest of fantastic 
opinions, will not cease to be great and good. And the true motives of 
honour will not fail to appeal to the heart of every woman who is able to 
seek happiness in life in her woman’s duties. To a high-souled woman 
chastity above all must be a delightful virtue. She sees all the kingdoms of 
the world before her and she triumphs over herself and them; she sits 
enthroned in her own soul and all men do her homage; a few passing 


struggles are crowned with perpetual glory; she secures the affection, or it 
may be the envy, she secures in any case the esteem of both sexes and the 
universal respect of her own. The loss is fleeting, the gain is permanent. 
What a joy for a noble heart — the pride of virtue combined with beauty. 
Let her be a heroine of romance; she will taste delights more exquisite than 
those of Lais and Cleopatra; and when her beauty is fled, her glory and her 
joys remain; she alone can enjoy the past. 

The harder and more important the duties, the stronger and clearer must 
be the reasons on which they are based. There is a sort of pious talk about 
the most serious subjects which is dinned in vain into the ears of young 
people. This talk, quite unsuited to their ideas and the small importance they 
attach to it in secret, inclines them to yield readily to their inclinations, for 
lack of any reasons for resistance drawn from the facts themselves. No 
doubt a girl brought up to goodness and piety has strong weapons against 
temptation; but one whose heart, or rather her ears, are merely filled with 
the jargon of piety, will certainly fall a prey to the first skilful seducer who 
attacks her. A young and beautiful girl will never despise her body, she will 
never really deplore sins which her beauty leads men to commit, she will 
never lament earnestly in the sight of God that she is an object of desire, she 
will never be convinced that the tenderest feeling is an invention of the Evil 
One. Give her other and more pertinent reasons for her own sake, for these 
will have no effect. It will be worse to instil, as 1s often done, ideas which 
contradict each other, and after having humbled and degraded her person 
and her charms as the stain of sin, to bid her reverence that same vile body 
as the temple of Jesus Christ. Ideas too sublime and too humble are equally 
ineffective and they cannot both be true. A reason adapted to her age and 
sex is what is needed. Considerations of duty are of no effect unless they 
are combined with some motive for the performance of our duty. 

“Quae quia non liceat non facit, illa facit.” 

OVID, Amor. I. 111. eleg. iv. 


One would not suspect Ovid of such a harsh judgment. 

If you would inspire young people with a love of good conduct avoid 
saying, “Be good;” make it their interest to be good; make them feel the 
value of goodness and they will love it. It is not enough to show this effect 
in the distant future, show it now, in the relations of the present, in the 
character of their lovers. Describe a good man, a man of worth, teach them 


to recognise him when they see him, to love him for their own sake; 
convince them that such a man alone can make them happy as friend, wife, 
or mistress. Let reason lead the way to virtue; make them feel that the 
empire of their sex and all the advantages derived from it depend not 
merely on the right conduct, the morality, of women, but also on that of 
men; that they have little hold over the vile and base, and that the lover is 
incapable of serving his mistress unless he can do homage to virtue. You 
may then be sure that when you describe the manners of our age you will 
inspire them with a genuine disgust; when you show them men of fashion 
they will despise them; you will give them a distaste for their maxims, an 
aversion to their sentiments, and a scorn for their empty gallantry; you will 
arouse a nobler ambition, to reign over great and strong souls, the ambition 
of the Spartan women to rule over men. A bold, shameless, intriguing 
woman, who can only attract her lovers by coquetry and retain them by her 
favours, wins a servile obedience in common things; in weighty and 
important matters she has no influence over them. But the woman who is 
both virtuous, wise, and charming, she who, in a word, combines love and 
esteem, can send them at her bidding to the end of the world, to war, to 
glory, and to death at her behest. This is a fine kingdom and worth the 
winning. 

This is the spirit in which Sophy has been educated, she has been trained 
carefully rather than strictly, and her taste has been followed rather than 
thwarted. Let us say just a word about her person, according to the 
description I have given to Emile and the picture he himself has formed of 
the wife in whom he hopes to find happiness. 

I cannot repeat too often that I am not dealing with prodigies. Emile is 
no prodigy, neither is Sophy. He is a man and she is a woman; this is all 
they have to boast of. In the present confusion between the sexes it is 
almost a miracle to belong to one’s own sex. Sophy is well born and she has 
a good disposition; she is very warm-hearted, and this warmth of heart 
sometimes makes her imagination run away with her. Her mind is keen 
rather than accurate, her temper is pleasant but variable, her person pleasing 
though nothing out of the common, her countenance bespeaks a soul and it 
speaks true; you may meet her with indifference, but you will not leave her 
without emotion. Others possess good qualities which she lacks; others 
possess her good qualities in a higher degree, but in no one are these 
qualities better blended to form a happy disposition. She knows how to 


make the best of her very faults, and if she were more perfect she would be 
less pleasing. 

Sophy is not beautiful; but in her presence men forget the fairer women, 
and the latter are dissatisfied with themselves. At first sight she is hardly 
pretty; but the more we see her the prettier she is; she wins where so many 
lose, and what she wins she keeps. Her eyes might be finer, her mouth more 
beautiful, her stature more imposing; but no one could have a more graceful 
figure, a finer complexion, a whiter hand, a daintier foot, a sweeter look, 
and a more expressive countenance. She does not dazzle; she arouses 
interest; she delights us, we know not why. 

Sophy is fond of dress, and she knows how to dress; her mother has no 
other maid; she has taste enough to dress herself well; but she hates rich 
clothes; her own are always simple but elegant. She does not like showy but 
becoming things. She does not know what colours are fashionable, but she 
makes no mistake about those that suit her. No girl seems more simply 
dressed, but no one could take more pains over her toilet; no article is 
selected at random, and yet there is no trace of artificiality. Her dress is very 
modest in appearance and very coquettish in reality; she does not display 
her charms, she conceals them, but in such a way as to enhance them. When 
you see her you say, “That is a good modest girl,” but while you are with 
her, you cannot take your eyes or your thoughts off her and one might say 
that this very simple adornment is only put on to be removed bit by bit by 
the imagination. 

Sophy has natural gifts; she is aware of them, and they have not been 
neglected; but never having had a chance of much training she is content to 
use her pretty voice to sing tastefully and truly; her little feet step lightly, 
easily, and gracefully, she can always make an easy graceful courtesy. She 
has had no singing master but her father, no dancing mistress but her 
mother; a neighbouring organist has given her a few lessons in playing 
accompaniments on the spinet, and she has improved herself by practice. At 
first she only wished to show off her hand on the dark keys; then she 
discovered that the thin clear tone of the spinet made her voice sound 
sweeter; little by little she recognised the charms of harmony; as she grew 
older she at last began to enjoy the charms of expression, to love music for 
its own sake. But she has taste rather than talent; she cannot read a simple 
air from notes. 


Needlework is what Sophy likes best; and the feminine arts have been 
taught her most carefully, even those you would not expect, such as cutting 
out and dressmaking. There is nothing she cannot do with her needle, and 
nothing that she does not take a delight in doing; but lace-making is her 
favourite occupation, because there is nothing which requires such a 
pleasing attitude, nothing which calls for such grace and dexterity of finger. 
She has also studied all the details of housekeeping; she understands 
cooking and cleaning; she knows the prices of food, and also how to choose 
it; she can keep accounts accurately, she is her mother’s housekeeper. Some 
day she will be the mother of a family; by managing her father’s house she 
is preparing to manage her own; she can take the place of any of the 
servants and she is always ready to do so. You cannot give orders unless 
you can do the work yourself; that is why her mother sets her to do it. 
Sophy does not think of that; her first duty is to be a good daughter, and that 
is all she thinks about for the present. Her one idea is to help her mother and 
relieve her of some of her anxieties. However, she does not like them all 
equally well. For instance, she likes dainty food, but she does not like 
cooking; the details of cookery offend her, and things are never clean 
enough for her. She is extremely sensitive in this respect and carries her 
sensitiveness to a fault; she would let the whole dinner boil over into the 
fire rather than soil her cuffs. She has always disliked inspecting the 
kitchen-garden for the same reason. The soil is dirty, and as soon as she sees 
the manure heap she fancies there is a disagreeable smell. 

This defect is the result of her mother’s teaching. According to her, 
cleanliness is one of the most necessary of a woman’s duties, a special duty, 
of the highest importance and a duty imposed by nature. Nothing could be 
more revolting than a dirty woman, and a husband who tires of her is not to 
blame. She insisted so strongly on this duty when Sophy was little, she 
required such absolute cleanliness in her person, clothing, room, work, and 
toilet, that use has become habit, till it absorbs one half of her time and 
controls the other; so that she thinks less of how to do a thing than of how 
to do it without getting dirty. 

Yet this has not degenerated into mere affectation and softness; there is 
none of the over refinement of luxury. Nothing but clean water enters her 
room; she knows no perfumes but the scent of flowers, and her husband will 
never find anything sweeter than her breath. In conclusion, the attention she 
pays to the outside does not blind her to the fact that time and strength are 


meant for greater tasks; either she does not know or she despises that 
exaggerated cleanliness of body which degrades the soul. Sophy is more 
than clean, she is pure. 

I said that Sophy was fond of good things. She was so by nature; but she 
became temperate by habit and now she is temperate by virtue. Little girls 
are not to be controlled, as little boys are, to some extent, through their 
greediness. This tendency may have ill effects on women and it is too 
dangerous to be left unchecked. When Sophy was little, she did not always 
return empty handed if she was sent to her mother’s cupboard, and she was 
not quite to be trusted with sweets and sugar-almonds. Her mother caught 
her, took them from her, punished her, and made her go without her dinner. 
At last she managed to persuade her that sweets were bad for the teeth, and 
that over-eating spoiled the figure. Thus Sophy overcame her faults; and 
when she grew older other tastes distracted her from this low kind of self- 
indulgence. With awakening feeling greediness ceases to be the ruling 
passion, both with men and women. Sophy has preserved her feminine 
tastes; she likes milk and sweets; she likes pastry and made-dishes, but not 
much meat. She has never tasted wine or spirits; moreover, she eats 
sparingly; women, who do not work so hard as men, have less waste to 
repair. In all things she likes what is good, and knows how to appreciate it; 
but she can also put up with what is not so good, or can go without it. 

Sophy’s mind is pleasing but not brilliant, and thorough but not deep; it 
is the sort of mind which calls for no remark, as she never seems cleverer or 
stupider than oneself. When people talk to her they always find what she 
says attractive, though it may not be highly ornamental according to modern 
ideas of an educated woman; her mind has been formed not only by 
reading, but by conversation with her father and mother, by her own 
reflections, and by her own observations in the little world in which she has 
lived. Sophy is naturally merry; as a child she was even giddy; but her 
mother cured her of her silly ways, little by little, lest too sudden a change 
should make her self-conscious. Thus she became modest and retiring while 
still a child, and now that she is a child no longer, she finds it easier to 
continue this conduct than it would have been to acquire it without knowing 
why. It is amusing to see her occasionally return to her old ways and 
indulge in childish mirth and then suddenly check herself, with silent lips, 
downcast eyes, and rosy blushes; neither child nor woman, she may well 
partake of both. 


Sophy is too sensitive to be always good humoured, but too gentle to let 
this be really disagreeable to other people; it is only herself who suffers. If 
you say anything that hurts her she does not sulk, but her heart swells; she 
tries to run away and cry. In the midst of her tears, at a word from her father 
or mother she returns at once laughing and playing, secretly wiping her eyes 
and trying to stifle her sobs. 

Yet she has her whims; if her temper is too much indulged it degenerates 
into rebellion, and then she forgets herself. But give her time to come round 
and her way of making you forget her wrong-doing is almost a virtue. If 
you punish her she is gentle and submissive, and you see that she is more 
ashamed of the fault than the punishment. If you say nothing, she never 
fails to make amends, and she does it so frankly and so readily that you 
cannot be angry with her. She would kiss the ground before the lowest 
servant and would make no fuss about it; and as soon as she is forgiven, you 
can see by her delight and her caresses that a load is taken off her heart. In a 
word, she endures patiently the wrong-doing of others, and she is eager to 
atone for her own. This amiability is natural to her sex when unspoiled. 
Woman is made to submit to man and to endure even injustice at his hands. 
You will never bring young lads to this; their feelings rise in revolt against 
injustice; nature has not fitted them to put up with it. 


“Gravem Pelidae stomachum cedere nescii.” 
HORACE, lib. i. ode vi. 


Sophy’s religion is reasonable and simple, with few doctrines and fewer 
observances; or rather as she knows no course of conduct but the right her 
whole life is devoted to the service of God and to doing good. In all her 
parents’ teaching of religion she has been trained to a reverent submission; 
they have often said, “My little girl, this is too hard for you; your husband 
will teach you when you are grown up.” Instead of long sermons about 
piety, they have been content to preach by their example, and this example 
is engraved on her heart. 

Sophy loves virtue; this love has come to be her ruling passion; she loves 
virtue because there is nothing fairer in itself, she loves it because it is a 
woman’s glory and because a virtuous woman is little lower than the angels; 
she loves virtue as the only road to real happiness, because she sees nothing 
but poverty, neglect, unhappiness, shame, and disgrace in the life of a bad 


woman, she loves virtue because it is dear to her revered father and to her 
tender and worthy mother; they are not content to be happy in their own 
virtue, they desire hers; and she finds her chief happiness in the hope of 
making them happy. All these feelings inspire an enthusiasm which stirs her 
heart and keeps all its budding passions in subjection to this noble 
enthusiasm. Sophy will be chaste and good till her dying day; she has 
vowed it in her secret heart, and not before she knew how hard it would be 
to keep her vow; she made this vow at a time when she would have revoked 
it had she been the slave of her senses. 

Sophy is not so fortunate as to be a charming French woman, cold- 
hearted and vain, who would rather attract attention than give pleasure, who 
seeks amusement rather than delight. She suffers from a consuming desire 
for love; it even disturbs and troubles her heart in the midst of festivities; 
she has lost her former liveliness, and her taste for merry games; far from 
being afraid of the tedium of solitude she desires it. Her thoughts go out to 
him who will make solitude sweet to her. She finds strangers tedious, she 
wants a lover, not a circle of admirers. She would rather give pleasure to 
one good man than be a general favourite, or win that applause of society 
which lasts but a day and to-morrow is turned to scorn. 

A woman’s judgment develops sooner than a man’s; being on the 
defensive from her childhood up, and intrusted with a treasure so hard to 
keep, she is earlier acquainted with good and evil. Sophy is precocious by 
temperament in everything, and her judgment is more formed than that of 
most girls of her age. There is nothing strange in that, maturity is not always 
reached at the same age. 

Sophy has been taught the duties and rights of her own sex and of ours. 
She knows men’s faults and women’s vices; she also knows their 
corresponding good qualities and virtues, and has them by heart. No one 
can have a higher ideal of a virtuous woman, but she would rather think of a 
virtuous man, a man of true worth; she knows that she is made for such a 
man, that she is worthy of him, that she can make him as happy as he will 
make her; she is sure she will know him when she sees him; the difficulty is 
to find him. 

Women are by nature judges of a man’s worth, as he is of theirs; this 
right is reciprocal, and it is recognised as such both by men and women. 
Sophy recognises this right and exercises it, but with the modesty becoming 
her youth, her inexperience, and her position; she confines her judgment to 


what she knows, and she only forms an opinion when it may help to 
illustrate some useful precept. She is extremely careful what she says about 
those who are absent, particularly if they are women. She thinks that talking 
about each other makes women spiteful and satirical; so long as they only 
talk about men they are merely just. So Sophy stops there. As to women she 
never says anything at all about them, except to tell the good she knows; 
she thinks this is only fair to her sex; and if she knows no good of any 
woman, she says nothing, and that is enough. 

Sophy has little knowledge of society, but she is observant and obliging, 
and all that she does is full of grace. A happy disposition does more for her 
than much art. She has a certain courtesy of her own, which is not 
dependent on fashion, and does not change with its changes; it is not a 
matter of custom, but it arises from a feminine desire to please. She is 
unacquainted with the language of empty compliment, nor does she invent 
more elaborate compliments of her own; she does not say that she is greatly 
obliged, that you do her too much honour, that you should not take so much 
trouble, etc. Still less does she try to make phrases of her own. She responds 
to an attention or a customary piece of politeness by a courtesy or a mere 
“Thank you;” but this phrase in her mouth is quite enough. If you do her a 
real service, she lets her heart speak, and its words are no empty 
compliment. She has never allowed French manners to make her a slave to 
appearances; when she goes from one room to another she does not take the 
arm of an old gentleman, whom she would much rather help. When a 
scented fop offers her this empty attention, she leaves him on the staircase 
and rushes into the room saying that she is not lame. Indeed, she will never 
wear high heels though she is not tall; her feet are small enough to dispense 
with them. 

Not only does she adopt a silent and respectful attitude towards women, 
but also towards married men, or those who are much older than herself; 
she will never take her place above them, unless compelled to do so; and 
she will return to her own lower place as soon as she can; for she knows 
that the rights of age take precedence of those of sex, as age is presumably 
wiser than youth, and wisdom should be held in the greatest honour. 

With young folks of her own age it is another matter; she requires a 
different manner to gain their respect, and she knows how to adopt it 
without dropping the modest ways which become her. If they themselves 
are shy and modest, she will gladly preserve the friendly familiarity of 


youth; their innocent conversation will be merry but suitable; if they 
become serious they must say something useful; if they become silly, she 
soon puts a stop to it, for she has an utter contempt for the jargon of 
gallantry, which she considers an insult to her sex. She feels sure that the 
man she seeks does not speak that jargon, and she will never permit in 
another what would be displeasing to her in him whose character is 
engraved on her heart. Her high opinion of the rights of women, her pride in 
the purity of her feelings, that active virtue which is the basis of her self- 
respect, make her indignant at the sentimental speeches intended for her 
amusement. She does not receive them with open anger, but with a 
disconcerting irony or an unexpected iciness. If a fair Apollo displays his 
charms, and makes use of his wit in the praise of her wit, her beauty, and 
her grace; at the risk of offending him she is quite capable of saying 
politely, “Sir, I am afraid I know that better than you; if we have nothing 
more interesting to talk about, I think we may put an end to this 
conversation.” To say this with a deep courtesy, and then to withdraw to a 
considerable distance, is the work of a moment. Ask your lady-killers if it is 
easy to continue to babble to such, an unsympathetic ear. 

It is not that she is not fond of praise if it 1s really sincere, and if she 
thinks you believe what you say. You must show that you appreciate her 
merit if you would have her believe you. Her proud spirit may take pleasure 
in homage which is based upon esteem, but empty compliments are always 
rejected; Sophy was not meant to practise the small arts of the dancing-girl. 

With a judgment so mature, and a mind like that of a woman of twenty, 
Sophy, at fifteen, is no longer treated as a child by her parents. No sooner 
do they perceive the first signs of youthful disquiet than they hasten to 
anticipate its development, their conversations with her are wise and tender. 
These wise and tender conversations are in keeping with her age and 
disposition. If her disposition is what I fancy why should not her father 
speak to her somewhat after this fashion? 

“You are a big girl now, Sophy, you will soon be a woman. We want you 
to be happy, for our own sakes as well as yours, for our happiness depends 
on yours. A good girl finds her own happiness in the happiness of a good 
man, so we must consider your marriage; we must think of it in good time, 
for marriage makes or mars our whole life, and we cannot have too much 
time to consider it. 


“There is nothing so hard to choose as a good husband, unless it is a 
good wife. You will be that rare creature, Sophy, you will be the crown of 
our life and the blessing of our declining years; but however worthy you 
are, there are worthier people upon earth. There is no one who would not do 
himself honour by marriage with you; there are many who would do you 
even greater honour than themselves. Among these we must try to find one 
who suits you, we must get to know him and introduce you to him. 

“The greatest possible happiness in marriage depends on so many points 
of agreement that it is folly to expect to secure them all. We must first 
consider the more important matters; if others are to be found along with 
them, so much the better; if not we must do without them. Perfect happiness 
is not to be found in this world, but we can, at least, avoid the worst form of 
unhappiness, that for which ourselves are to blame. 

“There is a natural suitability, there is a suitability of established usage, 
and a suitability which is merely conventional. Parents should decide as to 
the two latters, and the children themselves should decide as to the former. 
Marriages arranged by parents only depend on a suitability of custom and 
convention; it is not two people who are united, but two positions and two 
properties; but these things may change, the people remain, they are always 
there; and in spite of fortune it is the personal relation that makes a happy or 
an unhappy marriage. 

“Your mother had rank, I had wealth; this was all that our parents 
considered in arranging our marriage. I lost my money, she lost her 
position; forgotten by her family, what good did it do her to be a lady born? 
In the midst of our misfortunes, the union of our hearts has outweighed 
them all; the similarity of our tastes led us to choose this retreat; we live 
happily in our poverty, we are all in all to each other. Sophy is a treasure we 
hold in common, and we thank Heaven which has bestowed this treasure 
and deprived us of all others. You see, my child, whither we have been led 
by Providence; the conventional motives which brought about our marriage 
no longer exist, our happiness consists in that natural suitability which was 
held of no account. 

“Husband and wife should choose each other. A mutual liking should be 
the first bond between them. They should follow the guidance of their own 
eyes and hearts; when they are married their first duty will be to love one 
another, and as love and hatred do not depend on ourselves, this duty brings 
another with it, and they must begin to love each other before marriage. 


That is the law of nature, and no power can abrogate it; those who have 
fettered it by so many legal restrictions have given heed rather to the 
outward show of order than to the happiness of marriage or the morals of 
the citizen. You see, my dear Sophy, we do not preach a harsh morality. It 
tends to make you your own mistress and to make us leave the choice of 
your husband to yourself. 

“When we have told you our reasons for giving you full liberty, it is only 
fair to speak of your reasons for making a wise use of that liberty. My child, 
you are good and sensible, upright and pious, you have the 
accomplishments of a good woman and you are not altogether without 
charms; but you are poor; you have the gifts most worthy of esteem, but not 
those which are most esteemed. Do not seek what is beyond your reach, and 
let your ambition be controlled, not by your ideas or ours, but by the 
opinion of others. If it were merely a question of equal merits, I know not 
what limits to impose on your hopes; but do not let your ambitions outrun 
your fortune, and remember it is very small. Although a man worthy of you 
would not consider this inequality an obstacle, you must do what he would 
not do; Sophy must follow her mother’s example and only enter a family 
which counts it an honour to receive her. You never saw our wealth, you 
were born in our poverty; you make it sweet for us, and you share it without 
hardship. Believe me, Sophy, do not seek those good things we indeed 
thank heaven for having taken from us; we did not know what happiness 
was till we lost our money. 

“You are so amiable that you will win affection, and you are not go poor 
as to be a burden. You will be sought in marriage, it may be by those who 
are unworthy of you. If they showed themselves in their true colours, you 
would rate them at their real value; all their outward show would not long 
deceive you; but though your judgment is good and you know what merit is 
when you see it, you are inexperienced and you do not know how people 
can conceal their real selves. A skilful knave might study your tastes in 
order to seduce you, and make a pretence of those virtues which he does not 
possess. You would be ruined, Sophy, before you knew what you were 
doing, and you would only perceive your error when you had cause to 
lament it. The most dangerous snare, the only snare which reason cannot 
avoid, is that of the senses; if ever you have the misfortune to fall into its 
toils, you will perceive nothing but fancies and illusions; your eyes will be 
fascinated, your judgment troubled, your will corrupted, your very error 


will be dear to you, and even if you were able to perceive it you would not 
be willing to escape from it. My child, I trust you to Sophy’s own reason; I 
do not trust you to the fancies of your own heart. Judge for yourself so long 
as your heart is untouched, but when you love betake yourself to your 
mother’s care. 

“T propose a treaty between us which shows our esteem for you, and 
restores the order of nature between us. Parents choose a husband for their 
daughter and she is only consulted as a matter of form; that is the custom. 
We shall do just the opposite; you will choose, and we shall be consulted. 
Use your right, Sophy, use it freely and wisely. The husband suitable for 
you should be chosen by you not us. But it is for us to judge whether he is 
really suitable, or whether, without knowing it, you are only following your 
own wishes. Birth, wealth, position, conventional opinions will count for 
nothing with us. Choose a good man whose person and character suit you; 
whatever he may be in other respects, we will accept him as our son-in-law. 
He will be rich enough if he has bodily strength, a good character, and 
family affection. His position will be good enough if it is ennobled by 
virtue. If everybody blames us, we do not care. We do not seek the 
approbation of men, but your happiness.” 

I cannot tell my readers what effect such words would have upon girls 
brought up in their fashion. As for Sophy, she will have no words to reply; 
shame and emotion will not permit her to express herself easily; but I am 
sure that what was said will remain engraved upon her heart as long as she 
lives, and that if any human resolution may be trusted, we may rely on her 
determination to deserve her parent’s esteem. 

At worst let us suppose her endowed with an ardent disposition which 
will make her impatient of long delays; I maintain that her judgment, her 
knowledge, her taste, her refinement, and, above all, the sentiments in 
which she has been brought up from childhood, will outweigh the 
impetuosity of the senses, and enable her to offer a prolonged resistance, if 
not to overcome them altogether. She would rather die a virgin martyr than 
distress her parents by marrying a worthless man and exposing herself to 
the unhappiness of an ill-assorted marriage. Ardent as an Italian and 
sentimental as an Englishwoman, she has a curb upon heart and sense in the 
pride of a Spaniard, who even when she seeks a lover does not easily 
discover one worthy of her. 


Not every one can realise the motive power to be found in a love of what 
is right, nor the inner strength which results from a genuine love of virtue. 
There are men who think that all greatness is a figment of the brain, men 
who with their vile and degraded reason will never recognise the power 
over human passions which is wielded by the very madness of virtue. You 
can only teach such men by examples; if they persist in denying their 
existence, so much the worse for them. If I told them that Sophy is no 
imaginary person, that her name alone is my invention, that her education, 
her conduct, her character, her very features, really existed, and that her loss 
is still mourned by a very worthy family, they would, no doubt, refuse to 
believe me; but indeed why should I not venture to relate word for word the 
story of a girl so like Sophy that this story might be hers without surprising 
any one. Believe it or no, it is all the same to me; call my history fiction if 
you will; in any case I have explained my method and furthered my 
purpose. 

This young girl with the temperament which I have attributed to Sophy 
was so like her in other respects that she was worthy of the name, and so we 
will continue to use it. After the conversation related above, her father and 
mother thought that suitable husbands would not be likely to offer 
themselves in the hamlet where they lived; so they decided to send her to 
spend the winter in town, under the care of an aunt who was privately 
acquainted with the object of the journey; for Sophy’s heart throbbed with 
noble pride at the thought of her self-control; and however much she might 
want to marry, she would rather have died a maid than have brought herself 
to go in search of a husband. 

In response to her parents’ wishes her aunt introduced her to her friends, 
took her into company, both private and public, showed her society, or 
rather showed her in society, for Sophy paid little heed to its bustle. Yet it 
was plain that she did not shrink from young men of pleasing appearance 
and modest seemly behaviour. Her very shyness had a charm of its own, 
which was very much like coquetry; but after talking to them once or twice 
she repulsed them. She soon exchanged that air of authority which seems to 
accept men’s homage for a humbler bearing and a still more chilling 
politeness. Always watchful over her conduct, she gave them no chance of 
doing her the least service; it was perfectly plain that she was determined 
not to accept any one of them. 


Never did sensitive heart take pleasure in noisy amusements, the empty 
and barren delights of those who have no feelings, those who think that a 
merry life is a happy life. Sophy did not find what she sought, and she felt 
sure she never would, so she got tired of the town. She loved her parents 
dearly and nothing made up for their absence, nothing could make her 
forget them; she went home long before the time fixed for the end of her 
visit. 

Scarcely had she resumed her home duties when they perceived that her 
temper had changed though her conduct was unaltered, she was forgetful, 
impatient, sad, and dreamy; she wept in secret. At first they thought she was 
in love and was ashamed to own it; they spoke to her, but she repudiated the 
idea. She protested she had seen no one who could touch her heart, and 
Sophy always spoke the truth. 

Yet her languor steadily increased, and her health began to give way. Her 
mother was anxious about her, and determined to know the reason for this 
change. She took her aside, and with the winning speech and the irresistible 
caresses which only a mother can employ, she said, “My child, whom I 
have borne beneath my heart, whom I bear ever in my affection, confide 
your secret to your mother’s bosom. What secrets are these which a mother 
may not know? Who pities your sufferings, who shares them, who would 
gladly relieve them, if not your father and myself? Ah, my child! would you 
have me die of grief for your sorrow without letting me share it?” 

Far from hiding her griefs from her mother, the young girl asked nothing 
better than to have her as friend and comforter; but she could not speak for 
shame, her modesty could find no words to describe a condition so 
unworthy of her, as the emotion which disturbed her senses in spite of all 
her efforts. At length her very shame gave her mother a clue to her 
difficulty, and she drew from her the humiliating confession. Far from 
distressing her with reproaches or unjust blame, she consoled her, pitied her, 
wept over her; she was too wise to make a crime of an evil which virtue 
alone made so cruel. But why put up with such an evil when there was no 
necessity to do so, when the remedy was so easy and so legitimate? Why 
did she not use the freedom they had granted her? Why did she not take a 
husband? Why did she not make her choice? Did she not know that she was 
perfectly independent in this matter, that whatever her choice, it would be 
approved, for it was sure to be good? They had sent her to town, but she 
would not stay; many suitors had offered themselves, but she would have 


none of them. What did she expect? What did she want? What an 
inexplicable contradiction? 

The reply was simple. If it were only a question of the partner of her 
youth, her choice would soon be made; but a master for life is not so easily 
chosen; and since the two cannot be separated, people must often wait and 
sacrifice their youth before they find the man with whom they could spend 
their life. Such was Sophy’s case; she wanted a lover, but this lover must be 
her husband; and to discover a heart such as she required, a lover and 
husband were equally difficult to find. All these dashing young men were 
only her equals in age, in everything else they were found lacking; their 
empty wit, their vanity, their affectations of speech, their ill-regulated 
conduct, their frivolous imitations alike disgusted her. She sought a man 
and she found monkeys; she sought a soul and there was none to be found. 

“How unhappy I am!” said she to her mother; “I am compelled to love 
and yet I am dissatisfied with every one. My heart rejects every one who 
appeals to my senses. Every one of them stirs my passions and all alike 
revolt them; a liking unaccompanied by respect cannot last. That is not the 
sort of man for your Sophy; the delightful image of her ideal is too deeply 
graven in her heart. She can love no other; she can make no one happy but 
him, and she cannot be happy without him. She would rather consume 
herself in ceaseless conflicts, she would rather die free and wretched, than 
driven desperate by the company of a man she did not love, a man she 
would make as unhappy as herself; she would rather die than live to suffer.” 

Amazed at these strange ideas, her mother found them so peculiar that 
she could not fail to suspect some mystery. Sophy was neither affected nor 
absurd. How could such exaggerated delicacy exist in one who had been so 
carefully taught from her childhood to adapt herself to those with whom she 
must live, and to make a virtue of necessity? This ideal of the delightful 
man with which she was so enchanted, who appeared so often in her 
conversation, made her mother suspect that there was some foundation for 
her caprices which was still unknown to her, and that Sophy had not told 
her all. The unhappy girl, overwhelmed with her secret grief, was only too 
eager to confide it to another. Her mother urged her to speak; she hesitated, 
she yielded, and leaving the room without a word, she presently returned 
with a book in her hand. “Have pity on your unhappy daughter, there is no 
remedy for her grief, her tears cannot be dried. You would know the cause: 
well, here it is,” said she, flinging the book on the table. Her mother took 


the book and opened it; it was The Adventures of Telemachus. At first she 
could make nothing of this riddle; by dint of questions and vague replies, 
she discovered to her great surprise that her daughter was the rival of 
Eucharis. 

Sophy was in love with Telemachus, and loved him with a passion which 
nothing could cure. When her father and mother became aware of her 
infatuation, they laughed at it and tried to cure her by reasoning with her. 
They were mistaken, reason was not altogether on their side; Sophy had her 
own reason and knew how to use it. Many a time did she reduce them to 
silence by turning their own arguments against them, by showing them that 
it was all their own fault for not having trained her to suit the men of that 
century; that she would be compelled to adopt her husband’s way of 
thinking or he must adopt hers, that they had made the former course 
impossible by the way she had been brought up, and that the latter was just 
what she wanted. “Give me,” said she, “a man who holds the same opinions 
as I do, or one who will be willing to learn them from me, and I will marry 
him; but until then, why do you scold me? Pity me; I am miserable, but not 
mad. Is the heart controlled by the will? Did my father not ask that very 
question? Is it my fault if I love what has no existence? I am no visionary; I 
desire no prince, I seek no Telemachus, I know he is only an imaginary 
person; I seek some one like him. And why should there be no such person, 
since there is such a person as I, I who feel that my heart is like his? No, let 
us not wrong humanity so greatly, let us not think that an amiable and 
virtuous man is a figment of the imagination. He exists, he lives, perhaps he 
is seeking me; he is seeking a soul which is capable of love for him. But 
who is he, where is he? I know not; he is not among those I have seen; and 
no doubt I shall never see him. Oh! mother, why did you make virtue too 
attractive? If I can love nothing less, you are more to blame than I.” 

Must I continue this sad story to its close? Must I describe the long 
struggles which preceded it? Must I show an impatient mother exchanging 
her former caresses for severity? Must I paint an angry father forgetting his 
former promises, and treating the most virtuous of daughters as a mad 
woman? Must I portray the unhappy girl, more than ever devoted to her 
imaginary hero, because of the persecution brought upon her by that 
devotion, drawing nearer step by step to her death, and descending into the 
grave when they were about to force her to the altar? No; I will not dwell 
upon these gloomy scenes; I have no need to go so far to show, by what I 


consider a sufficiently striking example, that in spite of the prejudices 
arising from the manners of our age, the enthusiasm for the good and the 
beautiful is no more foreign to women than to men, and that there is nothing 
which, under nature’s guidance, cannot be obtained from them as well as 
from us. 

You stop me here to inquire whether it is nature which teaches us to take 
such pains to repress our immoderate desires. No, I reply, but neither is it 
nature who gives us these immoderate desires. Now, all that is not from 
nature is contrary to nature, as I have proved again and again. 

Let us give Emile his Sophy; let us restore this sweet girl to life and 
provide her with a less vivid imagination and a happier fate. I desired to 
paint an ordinary woman, but by endowing her with a great soul, I have 
disturbed her reason. I have gone astray. Let us retrace our steps. Sophy has 
only a good disposition and an ordinary heart; her education is responsible 
for everything in which she excels other women. 

In this book I intended to describe all that might be done and to leave 
every one free to choose what he could out of all the good things I 
described. I meant to train a helpmeet for Emile, from the very first, and to 
educate them for each other and with each other. But on consideration I 
thought all these premature arrangements undesirable, for it was absurd to 
plan the marriage of two children before I could tell whether this union was 
in accordance with nature and whether they were really suited to each other. 
We must not confuse what is suitable in a state of savagery with what is 
suitable in civilised life. In the former, any woman will suit any man, for 
both are still in their primitive and undifferentiated condition; in the latter, 
all their characteristics have been developed by social institutions, and each 
mind, having taken its own settled form, not from education alone, but by 
the co-operation, more or less well-regulated, of natural disposition and 
education, we can only make a match by introducing them to each other to 
see if they suit each other in every respect, or at least we can let them make 
that choice which gives the most promise of mutual suitability. 

The difficulty is this: while social life develops character it differentiates 
classes, and these two classifications do not correspond, so that the greater 
the social distinctions, the greater the difficulty of finding the corresponding 
character. Hence we have ill-assorted marriages and all their accompanying 
evils; and we find that it follows logically that the further we get from 
equality, the greater the change in our natural feelings; the wider the 


distance between great and small, the looser the marriage tie; the deeper the 
gulf between rich and poor the fewer husbands and fathers. Neither master 
nor slave belongs to a family, but only to a class. 

If you would guard against these abuses, and secure happy marriages, 
you must stifle your prejudices, forget human institutions, and consult 
nature. Do not join together those who are only alike in one given 
condition, those who will not suit one another if that condition is changed; 
but those who are adapted to one another in every situation, in every 
country, and in every rank in which they may be placed. I do not say that 
conventional considerations are of no importance in marriage, but I do say 
that the influence of natural relations is so much more important, that our 
fate in life is decided by them alone, and that there is such an agreement of 
taste, temper, feeling, and disposition as should induce a wise father, though 
he were a prince, to marry his son, without a moment’s hesitation, to the 
woman so adapted to him, were she born in a bad home, were she even the 
hangman’s daughter. I maintain indeed that every possible misfortune may 
overtake husband and wife if they are thus united, yet they will enjoy more 
real happiness while they mingle their tears, than if they possessed all the 
riches of the world, poisoned by divided hearts. 

Instead of providing a wife for Emile in childhood, I have waited till I 
knew what would suit him. It is not for me to decide, but for nature; my task 
is to discover the choice she has made. My business, mine I repeat, not his 
father’s; for when he entrusted his son to my care, he gave up his place to 
me. He gave me his rights; it is I who am really Emile’s father; it is I who 
have made a man of him. I would have refused to educate him if I were not 
free to marry him according to his own choice, which is mine. Nothing but 
the pleasure of bestowing happiness on a man can repay me for the cost of 
making him capable of happiness. 

Do not suppose, however, that I have delayed to find a wife for Emile till 
I sent him in search of her. This search is only a pretext for acquainting him 
with women, so that he may perceive the value of a suitable wife. Sophy 
was discovered long since; Emile may even have seen her already, but he 
will not recognise her till the time is come. 

Although equality of rank is not essential in marriage, yet this equality 
along with other kinds of suitability increases their value; it is not to be 
weighed against any one of them, but, other things being equal, it turns the 
scale. 


A man, unless he is a king, cannot seek a wife in any and every class; if 
he himself is free from prejudices, he will find them in others; and this girl 
or that might perhaps suit him and yet she would be beyond his reach. A 
wise father will therefore restrict his inquiries within the bounds of 
prudence. He should not wish to marry his pupil into a family above his 
own, for that is not within his power. If he could do so he ought not desire 
it; for what difference does rank make to a young man, at least to my pupil? 
Yet, if he rises he is exposed to all sorts of real evils which he will feel all 
his life long. I even say that he should not try to adjust the balance between 
different gifts, such as rank and money; for each of these adds less to the 
value of the other than the amount deducted from its own value in the 
process of adjustment; moreover, we can never agree as to a common 
denominator; and finally the preference, which each feels for his own 
surroundings, paves the way for discord between the two families and often 
to difficulties between husband and wife. 

It makes a considerable difference as to the suitability of a marriage 
whether a man marries above or beneath him. The former case is quite 
contrary to reason, the latter is more in conformity with reason. As the 
family is only connected with society through its head, it is the rank of that 
head which decides that of the family as a whole. When he marries into a 
lower rank, a man does not lower himself, he raises his wife; if, on the other 
hand, he marries above his position, he lowers his wife and does not raise 
himself. Thus there is in the first case good unmixed with evil, in the other 
evil unmixed with good. Moreover, the law of nature bids the woman obey 
the man. If he takes a wife from a lower class, natural and civil law are in 
accordance and all goes well. When he marries a woman of higher rank it is 
just the opposite case; the man must choose between diminished rights or 
imperfect gratitude; he must be ungrateful or despised. Then the wife, 
laying claim to authority, makes herself a tyrant over her lawful head; and 
the master, who has become a slave, is the most ridiculous and miserable of 
creatures. Such are the unhappy favourites whom the sovereigns of Asia 
honour and torment with their alliance; people tell us that if they desire to 
sleep with their wife they must enter by the foot of the bed. 

I expect that many of my readers will remember that I think women have 
a natural gift for managing men, and will accuse me of contradicting 
myself; yet they are mistaken. There is a vast difference between claiming 
the right to command, and managing him who commands. Woman’s reign 


is a reign of gentleness, tact, and kindness; her commands are caresses, her 
threats are tears. She should reign in the home as a minister reigns in the 
state, by contriving to be ordered to do what she wants. In this sense, I grant 
you, that the best managed homes are those where the wife has most power. 
But when she despises the voice of her head, when she desires to usurp his 
rights and take the command upon herself, this inversion of the proper order 
of things leads only to misery, scandal, and dishonour. 

There remains the choice between our equals and our inferiors; and I 
think we ought also to make certain restrictions with regard to the latter; for 
it is hard to find in the lowest stratum of society a woman who is able to 
make a good man happy; not that the lower classes are more vicious than 
the higher, but because they have so little idea of what is good and 
beautiful, and because the injustice of other classes makes its very vices 
seem right in the eyes of this class. 

By nature man thinks but seldom. He learns to think as he acquires the 
other arts, but with even greater difficulty. In both sexes alike I am only 
aware of two really distinct classes, those who think and those who do not; 
and this difference is almost entirely one of education. A man who thinks 
should not ally himself with a woman who does not think, for he loses the 
chief delight of social life if he has a wife who cannot share his thoughts. 
People who spend their whole life in working for a living have no ideas 
beyond their work and their own interests, and their mind seems to reside in 
their arms. This ignorance is not necessarily unfavourable either to their 
honesty or their morals; it is often favourable; we often content ourselves 
with thinking about our duties, and in the end we substitute words for 
things. Conscience is the most enlightened philosopher; to be an honest man 
we need not read Cicero’s De Officiis, and the most virtuous woman in the 
world is probably she who knows least about virtue. But it is none the less 
true that a cultivated mind alone makes intercourse pleasant, and it is a sad 
thing for a father of a family, who delights in his home, to be forced to shut 
himself up in himself and to be unable to make himself understood. 

Moreover, if a woman is quite unaccustomed to think, how can she bring 
up her children? How will she know what is good for them? How can she 
incline them to virtues of which she is ignorant, to merit of which she has 
no conception? She can only flatter or threaten, she can only make them 
insolent or timid; she will make them performing monkeys or noisy little 
rascals; she will never make them intelligent or pleasing children. 


Therefore it is not fitting that a man of education should choose a wife 
who has none, or take her from a class where she cannot be expected to 
have any education. But I would a thousand times rather have a homely girl, 
simply brought up, than a learned lady and a wit who would make a literary 
circle of my house and install herself as its president. A female wit is a 
scourge to her husband, her children, her friends, her servants, to 
everybody. From the lofty height of her genius she scorns every womanly 
duty, and she is always trying to make a man of herself after the fashion of 
Mlle. de L’Enclos. Outside her home she always makes herself ridiculous 
and she is very rightly a butt for criticism, as we always are when we try to 
escape from our own position into one for which we are unfitted. These 
highly talented women only get a hold over fools. We can always tell what 
artist or friend holds the pen or pencil when they are at work; we know 
what discreet man of letters dictates their oracles in private. This trickery is 
unworthy of a decent woman. If she really had talents, her pretentiousness 
would degrade them. Her honour is to be unknown; her glory is the respect 
of her husband; her joys the happiness of her family. I appeal to my readers 
to give me an honest answer; when you enter a woman’s room what makes 
you think more highly of her, what makes you address her with more 
respect — to see her busy with feminine occupations, with her household 
duties, with her children’s clothes about her, or to find her writing verses at 
her toilet table surrounded with pamphlets of every kind and with notes on 
tinted paper? If there were none but wise men upon earth such a woman 
would die an old maid. 


“Quaeris cur nolim te ducere, galla? diserta es.” 
Martial xi. 20. 


Looks must next be considered; they are the first thing that strikes us and 
they ought to be the last, still they should not count for nothing. I think that 
great beauty is rather to be shunned than sought after in marriage. 
Possession soon exhausts our appreciation of beauty; in six weeks’ time we 
think no more about it, but its dangers endure as long as life itself. Unless a 
beautiful woman is an angel, her husband is the most miserable of men; and 
even if she were an angel he would still be the centre of a hostile crowd and 
she could not prevent it. If extreme ugliness were not repulsive I should 
prefer it to extreme beauty; for before very long the husband would cease to 


notice either, but beauty would still have its disadvantages and ugliness its 
advantages. But ugliness which is actually repulsive is the worst 
misfortune; repulsion increases rather than diminishes, and it turns to 
hatred. Such a union 1s a hell upon earth; better death than such a marriage. 

Desire mediocrity in all things, even in beauty. A pleasant attractive 
countenance, which inspires kindly feelings rather than love, is what we 
should prefer; the husband runs no risk, and the advantages are common to 
husband and wife; charm is less perishable than beauty; it is a living thing, 
which constantly renews itself, and after thirty years of married life, the 
charms of a good woman delight her husband even as they did on the 
wedding-day. 

Such are the considerations which decided my choice of Sophy. Brought 
up, like Emile, by Nature, she is better suited to him than any other; she will 
be his true mate. She is his equal in birth and character, his inferior in 
fortune. She makes no great impression at first sight, but day by day reveals 
fresh charms. Her chief influence only takes effect gradually, it is only 
discovered in friendly intercourse; and her husband will feel it more than 
any one. Her education is neither showy nor neglected; she has taste 
without deep study, talent without art, judgment without learning. Her mind 
knows little, but it is trained to learn; it is well-tilled soil ready for the 
sower. She has read no book but Bareme and Telemachus which happened 
to fall into her hands; but no girl who can feel so passionately towards 
Telemachus can have a heart without feeling or a mind without 
discernment. What charming ignorance! Happy is he who is destined to be 
her tutor. She will not be her husband’s teacher but his scholar; far from 
seeking to control his tastes, she will share them. She will suit him far better 
than a blue-stocking and he will have the pleasure of teaching her 
everything. It is time they made acquaintance; let us try to plan a meeting. 

When we left Paris we were sorrowful and wrapped in thought. This 
Babel is not our home. Emile casts a scornful glance towards the great city, 
saying angrily, “What a time we have wasted; the bride of my heart is not 
there. My friend, you knew it, but you think nothing of my time, and you 
pay no heed to my sufferings.” With steady look and firm voice I reply, 
“Emile, do you mean what you say?” At once he flings his arms round my 
neck and clasps me to his breast without speaking. That is his answer when 
he knows he is in the wrong. 


And now we are wandering through the country like true knights-errant; 
yet we are not seeking adventures when we leave Paris; we are escaping 
from them; now fast now slow, we wander through the country like knights- 
errants. By following my usual practice the taste for it has become 
established; and I do not suppose any of my readers are such slaves of 
custom as to picture us dozing in a post-chaise with closed windows, 
travelling, yet seeing nothing, observing nothing, making the time between 
our start and our arrival a mere blank, and losing in the speed of our 
journey, the time we meant to save. 

Men say life is short, and I see them doing their best to shorten it. As 
they do not know how to spend their time they lament the swiftness of its 
flight, and I perceive that for them it goes only too slowly. Intent merely on 
the object of their pursuit, they behold unwillingly the space between them 
and it; one desires to-morrow, another looks a month ahead, another ten 
years beyond that. No one wants to live to-day, no one contents himself 
with the present hour, all complain that it passes slowly. When they 
complain that time flies, they lie; they would gladly purchase the power to 
hasten it; they would gladly spend their fortune to get rid of their whole life; 
and there is probably not a single one who would not have reduced his life 
to a few hours if he had been free to get rid of those hours he found tedious, 
and those which separated him from the desired moment. A man spends his 
whole life rushing from Paris to Versailles, from Versailles to Paris, from 
town to country, from country to town, from one district of the town to 
another; but he would not know what to do with his time if he had not 
discovered this way of wasting it, by leaving his business on purpose to find 
something to do in coming back to it; he thinks he is saving the time he 
spends, which would otherwise be unoccupied; or maybe he rushes for the 
sake of rushing, and travels post in order to return in the same fashion. 
When will mankind cease to slander nature? Why do you complain that life 
is Short when it is never short enough for you? If there were but one of you, 
able to moderate his desires, so that he did not desire the flight of time, he 
would never find life too short; for him life and the joy of life would be one 
and the same; should he die young, he would still die full of days. 

If this were the only advantage of my way of travelling it would be 
enough. I have brought Emile up neither to desire nor to wait, but to enjoy; 
and when his desires are bent upon the future, their ardour is not so great as 
to make time seem tedious. He will not only enjoy the delights of longing, 


but the delights of approaching the object of his desires; and his passions 
are under such restraint that he lives to a great extent in the present. 

So we do not travel like couriers but like explorers. We do not merely 
consider the beginning and the end, but the space between. The journey 
itself is a delight. We do not travel sitting, dismally imprisoned, so to speak, 
in a tightly closed cage. We do not travel with the ease and comfort of 
ladies. We do not deprive ourselves of the fresh air, nor the sight of the 
things about us, nor the opportunity of examining them at our pleasure. 
Emile will never enter a post-chaise, nor will he ride post unless in a great 
hurry. But what cause has Emile for haste? None but the joy of life. Shall I 
add to this the desire to do good when he can? No, for that is itself one of 
the joys of life. 

I can only think of one way of travelling pleasanter than travelling on 
horseback, and that is to travel on foot. You start at your own time, you stop 
when you will, you do as much or as little as you choose. You see the 
country, you turn off to the right or left; you examine anything which 
interests you, you stop to admire every view. Do I see a stream, I wander by 
its banks; a leafy wood, I seek its shade; a cave, I enter it; a quarry, I study 
its geology. If I like a place, I stop there. As soon as I am weary of it, I go 
on. I am independent of horses and postillions; I need not stick to regular 
routes or good roads; I go anywhere where a man can go; I see all that a 
man can see; and as I am quite independent of everybody, I enjoy all the 
freedom man can enjoy. If I am stopped by bad weather and I find myself 
getting bored, then I take horses. If I am tired — but Emile is hardly ever 
tired; he is strong; why should he get tired? There is no hurry? If he stops, 
why should he be bored? He always finds some amusement. He works at a 
trade; he uses his arms to rest his feet. 

To travel on foot is to travel in the fashion of Thales, Plato, and 
Pythagoras. I find it hard to understand how a philosopher can bring himself 
to travel in any other way; how he can tear himself from the study of the 
wealth which lies before his eyes and beneath his feet. Is there any one with 
an interest in agriculture, who does not want to know the special products of 
the district through which he is passing, and their method of cultivation? Is 
there any one with a taste for natural history, who can pass a piece of 
ground without examining it, a rock without breaking off a piece of it, hills 
without looking for plants, and stones without seeking for fossils? 


Your town-bred scientists study natural history in cabinets; they have 
small specimens; they know their names but nothing of their nature. Emile’s 
museum is richer than that of kings; it is the whole world. Everything is in 
its right place; the Naturalist who is its curator has taken care to arrange it 
in the fairest order; Dauberton could do no better. 

What varied pleasures we enjoy in this delightful way of travelling, not 
to speak of increasing health and a cheerful spirit. I notice that those who 
ride in nice, well-padded carriages are always wrapped in thought, gloomy, 
fault-finding, or sick; while those who go on foot are always merry, light- 
hearted, and delighted with everything. How cheerful we are when we get 
near our lodging for the night! How savoury is the coarse food! How we 
linger at table enjoying our rest! How soundly we sleep on a hard bed! If 
you only want to get to a place you may ride in a post-chaise; if you want to 
travel you must go on foot. 

If Sophy is not forgotten before we have gone fifty leagues in the way I 
propose, either I am a bungler or Emile lacks curiosity; for with an 
elementary knowledge of so many things, it is hardly to be supposed that he 
will not be tempted to extend his knowledge. It is knowledge that makes us 
curious; and Emile knows just enough to want to know more. 

One thing leads on to another, and we make our way forward. If I chose 
a distant object for the end of our first journey, it is not difficult to find an 
excuse for it; when we leave Paris we must seek a wife at a distance. 

A few days later we had wandered further than usual among hills and 
valleys where no road was to be seen and we lost our way completely. No 
matter, all roads are alike if they bring you to your journey’s end, but if you 
are hungry they must lead somewhere. Luckily we came across a peasant 
who took up to his cottage; we enjoyed his poor dinner with a hearty 
appetite. When he saw how hungry and tired we were he said, “If the Lord 
had led you to the other side of the hill you would have had a better 
welcome, you would have found a good resting place, such good, kindly 
people! They could not wish to do more for you than I, but they are richer, 
though folks say they used to be much better off. Still they are not reduced 
to poverty, and the whole country-side is the better for what they have.” 

When Emile heard of these good people his heart warmed to them. “My 
friend,” said he, looking at me, “let us visit this house, whose owners are a 
blessing to the district; I shall be very glad to see them; perhaps they will be 


pleased to see us too; I am sure we shall be welcome; we shall just suit each 
other.” 

Our host told us how to find our way to the house and we set off, but lost 
our way in the woods. We were caught in a heavy rainstorm, which delayed 
us further. At last we found the right path and in the evening we reached the 
house, which had been described to us. It was the only house among the 
cottages of the little hamlet, and though plain it had an air of dignity. We 
went up to the door and asked for hospitality. We were taken to the owner 
of the house, who questioned us courteously; without telling him the object 
of our journey, we told him why we had left our path. His former wealth 
enabled him to judge a man’s position by his manners; those who have lived 
in society are rarely mistaken; with this passport we were admitted. 

The room we were shown into was very small, but clean and 
comfortable; a fire was lighted, and we found linen, clothes, and everything 
we needed. “Why,” said Emile, in astonishment, “one would think they 
were expecting us. The peasant was quite right; how kind and attentive, 
how considerate, and for strangers too! I shall think I am living in the times 
of Homer.” “I am glad you feel this,” said I, “but you need not be surprised; 
where strangers are scarce, they are welcome; nothing makes people more 
hospitable than the fact that calls upon their hospitality are rare; when 
guests are frequent there is an end to hospitality. In Homer’s time, people 
rarely travelled, and travellers were everywhere welcome. Very likely we 
are the only people who have passed this way this year.” “Never mind,” 
said he, “to know how to do without guests and yet to give them a kind 
welcome, is its own praise.” 

Having dried ourselves and changed our clothes, we rejoined the master 
of the house, who introduced us to his wife; she received us not merely with 
courtesy but with kindness. Her glance rested on Emile. A mother, in her 
position, rarely receives a young man into her house without some anxiety 
or some curiosity at least. 

Supper was hurried forward on our account. When we went into the 
dining-room there were five places laid; we took our seats and the fifth 
chair remained empty. Presently a young girl entered, made a deep courtesy, 
and modestly took her place without a word. Emile was busy with his 
supper or considering how to reply to what was said to him; he bowed to 
her and continued talking and eating. The main object of his journey was as 
far from his thoughts as he believed himself to be from the end of his 


journey. The conversation turned upon our losing our way. “Sir,” said the 
master of the house to Emile, “you seem to be a pleasant well-behaved 
young gentleman, and that reminds me that your tutor and you arrived wet 
and weary like Telemachus and Mentor in the island of Calypso.” “Indeed,” 
said Emile, “we have found the hospitality of Calypso.” His Mentor added, 
“And the charms of Eucharis.” But Emile knew the Odyssey and he had not 
read Telemachus, so he knew nothing of Eucharis. As for the young girl, I 
saw she blushed up to her eyebrows, fixed her eyes on her plate, and hardly 
dared to breathe. Her mother, noticing her confusion, made a sign to her 
father to turn the conversation. When he talked of his lonely life, he 
unconsciously began to relate the circumstances which brought him into it; 
his misfortunes, his wife’s fidelity, the consolations they found in their 
marriage, their quiet, peaceful life in their retirement, and all this without a 
word of the young girl; it is a pleasing and a touching story, which cannot 
fail to interest. Emile, interested and sympathetic, leaves off eating and 
listens. When finally this best of men discourses with delight of the 
affection of the best of women, the young traveller, carried away by his 
feelings, stretches one hand to the husband, and taking the wife’s hand with 
the other, he kisses it rapturously and bathes it with his tears. Everybody is 
charmed with the simple enthusiasm of the young man; but the daughter, 
more deeply touched than the rest by this evidence of his kindly heart, is 
reminded of Telemachus weeping for the woes of Philoctetus. She looks at 
him shyly, the better to study his countenance; there is nothing in it to give 
the lie to her comparison. 

His easy bearing shows freedom without pride; his manners are lively 
but not boisterous; sympathy makes his glance softer and his expression 
more pleasing; the young girl, seeing him weep, is ready to mingle her tears 
with his. With so good an excuse for tears, she is restrained by a secret 
shame; she blames herself already for the tears which tremble on her 
eyelids, as though it were wrong to weep for one’s family. 

Her mother, who has been watching her ever since she sat down to 
supper, sees her distress, and to relieve it she sends her on some errand. The 
daughter returns directly, but so little recovered that her distress is apparent 
to all. Her mother says gently, “Sophy, control yourself; will you never 
cease to weep for the misfortunes of your parents? Why should you, who 
are their chief comfort, be more sensitive than they are themselves?” 


At the name of Sophy you would have seen Emile give a start. His 
attention is arrested by this dear name, and he awakes all at once and looks 
eagerly at one who dares to bear it. Sophy! Are you the Sophy whom my 
heart is seeking? Is it you that I love? He looks at her; he watches her with a 
sort of fear and self-distrust. The face is not quite what he pictured; he 
cannot tell whether he likes it more or less. He studies every feature, he 
watches every movement, every gesture; he has a hundred fleeting 
interpretations for them all; he would give half his life if she would but 
speak. He looks at me anxiously and uneasily; his eyes are full of questions 
and reproaches. His every glance seems to say, “Guide me while there is yet 
time; if my heart yields itself and is deceived, I shall never get over it.” 

There is no one in the world less able to conceal his feelings than Emile. 
How should he conceal them, in the midst of the greatest disturbance he has 
ever experienced, and under the eyes of four spectators who are all 
watching him, while she who seems to heed him least is really most 
occupied with him. His uneasiness does not escape the keen eyes of Sophy; 
his own eyes tell her that she is its cause; she sees that this uneasiness is not 
yet love; what matter? He is thinking of her, and that is enough; she will be 
very unlucky if he thinks of her with impunity. 

Mothers, like daughters, have eyes; and they have experience too. 
Sophy’s mother smiles at the success of our schemes. She reads the hearts 
of the young people; she sees that the time has come to secure the heart of 
this new Telemachus; she makes her daughter speak. Her daughter, with her 
native sweetness, replies in a timid tone which makes all the more 
impression. At the first sound of her voice, Emile surrenders; it is Sophy 
herself; there can be no doubt about it. If it were not so, it would be too late 
to deny it. 

The charms of this maiden enchantress rush like torrents through his 
heart, and he begins to drain the draughts of poison with which he is 
intoxicated. He says nothing; questions pass unheeded; he sees only Sophy, 
he hears only Sophy; if she says a word, he opens his mouth; if her eyes are 
cast down, so are his; if he sees her sigh, he sighs too; it is Sophy’s heart 
which seems to speak in his. What a change have these few moments 
wrought in her heart! It is no longer her turn to tremble, it is Emile’s. 
Farewell liberty, simplicity, frankness. Confused, embarrassed, fearful, he 
dare not look about him for fear he should see that we are watching him. 
Ashamed that we should read his secret, he would fain become invisible to 


every one, that he might feed in secret on the sight of Sophy. Sophy, on the 
other hand, regains her confidence at the sight of Emile’s fear; she sees her 
triumph and rejoices in it. 


“No’l mostra gia, ben che in suo cor ne rida.” 
Tasso, Jerus. Del., c. iv. v. 33. 


Her expression remains unchanged; but in spite of her modest look and 
downcast eyes, her tender heart is throbbing with joy, and it tells her that 
she has found Telemachus. 

If I relate the plain and simple tale of their innocent affections you will 
accuse me of frivolity, but you will be mistaken. Sufficient attention is not 
given to the effect which the first connection between man and woman is 
bound to produce on the future life of both. People do not see that a first 
impression so vivid as that of love, or the liking which takes the place of 
love, produces lasting effects whose influence continues till death. Works 
on education are crammed with wordy and unnecessary accounts of the 
imaginary duties of children; but there is not a word about the most 
important and most difficult part of their education, the crisis which forms 
the bridge between the child and the man. If any part of this work is really 
useful, it will be because I have dwelt at great length on this matter, so 
essential in itself and so neglected by other authors, and because I have not 
allowed myself to be discouraged either by false delicacy or by the 
difficulties of expression. The story of human nature is a fair romance. Am 
I to blame if it is not found elsewhere? I am trying to write the history of 
mankind. If my book is a romance, the fault lies with those who deprave 
mankind. 

This is supported by another reason; we are not dealing with a youth 
given over from childhood to fear, greed, envy, pride, and all those passions 
which are the common tools of the schoolmaster; we have to do with a 
youth who is not only in love for the first time, but with one who is also 
experiencing his first passion of any kind; very likely it will be the only 
strong passion he will ever know, and upon it depends the final formation of 
his character. His mode of thought, his feelings, his tastes, determined by a 
lasting passion, are about to become so fixed that they will be incapable of 
further change. 


You will easily understand that Emile and I do not spend the whole of 
the night which follows after such an evening in sleep. Why! Do you mean 
to tell me that a wise man should be so much affected by a mere 
coincidence of name! Is there only one Sophy in the world? Are they all 
alike in heart and in name? Is every Sophy he meets his Sophy? Is he mad 
to fall in love with a person of whom he knows so little, with whom he has 
scarcely exchanged a couple of words? Wait, young man; examine, observe. 
You do not even know who our hosts may be, and to hear you talk one 
would think the house was your own. 

This is no time for teaching, and what I say will receive scant attention. 
It only serves to stimulate Emile to further interest in Sophy, through his 
desire to find reasons for his fancy. The unexpected coincidence in the 
name, the meeting which, so far as he knows, was quite accidental, my very 
caution itself, only serve as fuel to the fire. He is so convinced already of 
Sophy’s excellence, that he feels sure he can make me fond of her. 

Next morning I have no doubt Emile will make himself as smart as his 
old travelling suit permits. I am not mistaken; but I am amused to see how 
eager he is to wear the clean linen put out for us. I know his thoughts, and I 
am delighted to see that he is trying to establish a means of intercourse, 
through the return and exchange of the linen; so that he may have a right to 
return it and so pay another visit to the house. 

I expected to find Sophy rather more carefully dressed too; but I was 
mistaken. Such common coquetry is all very well for those who merely 
desire to please. The coquetry of true love is a more delicate matter; it has 
quite another end in view. Sophy is dressed, if possible, more simply than 
last night, though as usual her frock is exquisitely clean. The only sign of 
coquetry is her self-consciousness. She knows that an elaborate toilet is a 
sign of love, but she does not know that a careless toilet is another of its 
signs; it shows a desire to be like not merely for one’s clothes but for 
oneself. What does a lover care for her clothes if he knows she is thinking 
of him? Sophy is already sure of her power over Emile, and she is not 
content to delight his eyes if his heart is not hers also; he must not only 
perceive her charms, he must divine them; has he not seen enough to guess 
the rest? 

We may take it for granted that while Emile and I were talking last night, 
Sophy and her mother were not silent; a confession was made and 
instructions given. The morning’s meeting is not unprepared. Twelve hours 


ago our young people had never met; they have never said a word to each 
other; but it is clear that there is already an understanding between them. 
Their greeting is formal, confused, timid; they say nothing, their downcast 
eyes seem to avoid each other, but that is in itself a sign that they 
understand, they avoid each other with one consent; they already feel the 
need of concealment, though not a word has been uttered. When we depart 
we ask leave to come again to return the borrowed clothes in person, 
Emile’s words are addressed to the father and mother, but his eyes seek 
Sophy’s, and his looks are more eloquent than his words. Sophy says 
nothing by word or gesture; she seems deaf and blind, but she blushes, and 
that blush is an answer even plainer than that of her parents. 

We receive permission to come again, though we are not invited to stay. 
This is only fitting; you offer shelter to benighted travellers, but a lover 
does not sleep in the house of his mistress. 

We have hardly left the beloved abode before Emile is thinking of taking 
rooms in the neighbourhood; the nearest cottage seems too far; he would 
like to sleep in the next ditch. “You young fool!” I said in a tone of pity, 
“are you already blinded by passion? Have you no regard for manners or for 
reason? Wretched youth, you call yourself a lover and you would bring 
disgrace upon her you love! What would people say of her if they knew that 
a young man who has been staying at her house was sleeping close by? You 
say you love her! Would you ruin her reputation? Is that the price you offer 
for her parents’ hospitality? Would you bring disgrace on her who will one 
day make you the happiest of men?” “Why should we trouble ourselves 
about the empty words and unjust suspicions of other people?” said he 
eagerly. “Have you not taught me yourself to make light of them? Who 
knows better than I how greatly I honour Sophy, what respect I desire to 
show her? My attachment will not cause her shame, it will be her glory, it 
shall be worthy of her. If my heart and my actions continually give her the 
homage she deserves, what harm can I do her?” “Dear Emile,” I said, as I 
clasped him to my heart, “you are thinking of yourself alone; learn to think 
for her too. Do not compare the honour of one sex with that of the other, 
they rest on different foundations. These foundations are equally firm and 
right, because they are both laid by nature, and that same virtue which 
makes you scorn what men say about yourself, binds you to respect what 
they say of her you love. Your honour is in your own keeping, her honour 


depends on others. To neglect it is to wound your own honour, and you fail 
in what is due to yourself if you do not give her the respect she deserves.” 

Then while I explain the reasons for this difference, I make him realise 
how wrong it would be to pay no attention to it. Who can say if he will 
really be Sophy’s husband? He does not know how she feels towards him; 
her own heart or her parents’ will may already have formed other 
engagements; he knows nothing of her, perhaps there are none of those 
grounds of suitability which make a happy marriage. Is he not aware that 
the least breath of scandal with regard to a young girl is an indelible stain, 
which not even marriage with him who has caused the scandal can efface? 
What man of feeling would ruin the woman he loves? What man of honour 
would desire that a miserable woman should for ever lament the misfortune 
of having found favour in his eyes? 

Always prone to extremes, the youth takes alarm at the consequences 
which I have compelled him to consider, and now he thinks that he cannot 
be too far from Sophy’s home; he hastens his steps to get further from it; he 
glances round to make sure that no one is listening; he would sacrifice his 
own happiness a thousand times to the honour of her whom he loves; he 
would rather never see her again than cause her the least unpleasantness. 
This is the first result of the pains I have taken ever since he was a child to 
make him capable of affection. 

We must therefore seek a lodging at a distance, but not too far. We look 
about us, we make inquiries; we find that there is a town at least two 
leagues away. We try and find lodgings in this town, rather than in the 
nearer villages, where our presence might give rise to suspicion. It is there 
that the new lover takes up his abode, full of love, hope, joy, above all full 
of right feeling. In this way, I guide his rising passion towards all that is 
honourable and good, so that his inclinations unconsciously follow the same 
bent. 

My course is drawing to a close; the end is in view. All the chief 
difficulties are vanquished, the chief obstacles overcome; the hardest thing 
left to do is to refrain from spoiling my work by undue haste to complete it. 
Amid the uncertainty of human life, let us shun that false prudence which 
seeks to sacrifice the present to the future; what is, is too often sacrificed to 
what will never be. Let us make man happy at every age lest in spite of our 
care he should die without knowing the meaning of happiness. Now if there 
is a time to enjoy life, it is undoubtedly the close of adolescence, when the 


powers of mind and body have reached their greatest strength, and when 
man in the midst of his course 1s furthest from those two extremes which 
tell him “Life is short.” If the imprudence of youth deceives itself it is not in 
its desire for enjoyment, but because it seeks enjoyment where it is not to be 
found, and lays up misery for the future, while unable to enjoy the present. 

Consider my Emile over twenty years of age, well formed, well 
developed in mind and body, strong, healthy, active, skilful, robust, full of 
sense, reason, kindness, humanity, possessed of good morals and good taste, 
loving what is beautiful, doing what is good, free from the sway of fierce 
passions, released from the tyranny of popular prejudices, but subject to the 
law of wisdom, and easily guided by the voice of a friend; gifted with so 
many useful and pleasant accomplishments, caring little for wealth, able to 
earn a living with his own hands, and not afraid of want, whatever may 
come. Behold him in the intoxication of a growing passion; his heart opens 
to the first beams of love; its pleasant fancies reveal to him a whole world 
of new delights and enjoyments; he loves a sweet woman, whose character 
is even more delightful than her person; he hopes, he expects the reward 
which he deserves. 

Their first attachment took its rise in mutual affection, in community of 
honourable feelings; therefore this affection is lasting. It abandons itself, 
with confidence, with reason, to the most delightful madness, without fear, 
regret, remorse, or any other disturbing thought, but that which is 
inseparable from all happiness. What lacks there yet? Behold, inquire, 
imagine what still is lacking, that can be combined with present joys. Every 
happiness which can exist in combination is already present; nothing could 
be added without taking away from what there is; he is as happy as man can 
be. Shall I choose this time to cut short so sweet a period? Shall I disturb 
such pure enjoyment? The happiness he enjoys is my life’s reward. What 
could I give that could outweigh what I should take away? Even if I set the 
crown to his happiness I should destroy its greatest charm. That supreme 
joy is a hundredfold greater in anticipation than in possession; its savour is 
greater while we wait for it than when it is ours. O worthy Emile! love and 
be loved! prolong your enjoyment before it is yours; rejoice in your love 
and in your innocence, find your paradise upon earth, while you await your 
heaven. I shall not cut short this happy period of life. I will draw out its 
enchantments, I will prolong them as far as possible. Alas! it must come to 


an end and that soon; but it shall at least linger in your memory, and you 
will never repent of its joys. 

Emile has not forgotten that we have something to return. As soon as the 
things are ready, we take horse and set off at a great pace, for on this 
occasion he is anxious to get there. When the heart opens the door to 
passion, it becomes conscious of the slow flight of time. If my time has not 
been wasted he will not spend his life like this. 

Unluckily the road is intricate and the country difficult. We lose our way; 
he is the first to notice it, and without losing his temper, and without 
grumbling, he devotes his whole attention to discovering the path; he 
wanders for a long time before he knows where he is and always with the 
same self-control. You think nothing of that; but I think it a matter of great 
importance, for I know how eager he 1s; I see the results of the care I have 
taken from his infancy to harden him to endure the blows of necessity. 

We are there at last! Our reception is much simpler and more friendly 
than on the previous occasion; we are already old acquaintances. Emile and 
Sophy bow shyly and say nothing; what can they say in our presence? What 
they wish to say requires no spectators. We walk in the garden; a well-kept 
kitchen-garden takes the place of flower-beds, the park is an orchard full of 
fine tall fruit trees of every kind, divided by pretty streams and borders full 
of flowers. “What a lovely place!” exclaims Emile, still thinking of his 
Homer, and still full of enthusiasm, “I could fancy myself in the garden of 
Alcinous.” The daughter wishes she knew who Alcinous was; her mother 
asks. “Alcinous,” I tell them, “was a king of Coreyra. Homer describes his 
garden and the critics think it too simple and unadorned. [Footnote: “‘When 
you leave the palace you enter a vast garden, four acres in extent, walled in 
on every side, planted with tall trees in blossom, and yielding pears, 
pomegranates, and other goodly fruits, fig-trees with their luscious burden 
and green olives. All the year round these fair trees are heavy with fruit; 
summer and winter the soft breath of the west wind sways the trees and 
ripens the fruit. Pears and apples wither on the branches, the fig on the fig- 
tree, and the clusters of grapes on the vine. The inexhaustible stock bears 
fresh grapes, some are baked, some are spread out on the threshing floor to 
dry, others are made into wine, while flowers, sour grapes, and those which 
are beginning to wither are left upon the tree. At either end is a square 
garden filled with flowers which bloom throughout the year, these gardens 
are adorned by two fountains, one of these streams waters the garden, the 


other passes through the palace and is then taken to a lofty tower in the 
town to provide drinking water for its citizens.’ Such is the description of 
the royal garden of Alcinous in the 7th book of the Odyssey, a garden in 
which, to the lasting disgrace of that old dreamer Homer and the princes of 
his day, there were neither trellises, statues, cascades, nor bowling-greens.”| 
This Alcinous had a charming daughter who dreamed the night before her 
father received a stranger at his board that she would soon have a husband.” 
Sophy, taken unawares, blushed, hung her head, and bit her lips; no one 
could be more confused. Her father, who was enjoying her confusion, added 
that the young princess bent herself to wash the linen in the river. “Do you 
think,” said he, “she would have scorned to touch the dirty clothes, saying, 
that they smelt of grease?” Sophy, touched to the quick, forgot her natural 
timidity and defended herself eagerly. Her papa knew very well all the 
smaller things would have had no other laundress if she had been allowed to 
wash them, and she would gladly have done more had she been set to do it. 
[Footnote: I own I feel grateful to Sophy’s mother for not letting her spoil 
such pretty hands with soap, hands which Emile will kiss so often.] 
Meanwhile she watched me secretly with such anxiety that I could not 
suppress a smile, while I read the terrors of her simple heart which urged 
her to speak. Her father was cruel enough to continue this foolish sport, by 
asking her, in jest, why she spoke on her own behalf and what had she in 
common with the daughter of Alcinous. Trembling and ashamed she dared 
hardly breathe or look at us. Charming girl! This is no time for feigning, 
you have shown your true feelings in spite of yourself. 

To all appearance this little scene is soon forgotten; luckily for Sophy, 
Emile, at least, is unaware of it. We continue our walk, the young people at 
first keeping close beside us; but they find it hard to adapt themselves to our 
slower pace, and presently they are a little in front of us, they are walking 
side by side, they begin to talk, and before long they are a good way ahead. 
Sophy seems to be listening quietly, Emile is talking and gesticulating 
vigorously; they seem to find their conversation interesting. When we turn 
homewards a full hour later, we call them to us and they return slowly 
enough now, and we can see they are making good use of their time. Their 
conversation ceases suddenly before they come within earshot, and they 
hurry up to us. Emile meets us with a frank affectionate expression; his eyes 
are sparkling with joy; yet he looks anxiously at Sophy’s mother to see how 
she takes it. Sophy is not nearly so much at her ease; as she approaches us 


she seems covered with confusion at finding herself tete-a-tete with a young 
man, though she has met so many other young men frankly enough, and 
without being found fault with for it. She runs up to her mother, somewhat 
out of breath, and makes some trivial remark, as if to pretend she had been 
with her for some time. 

From the happy expression of these dear children we see that this 
conversation has taken a load off their hearts. They are no less reticent in 
their intercourse, but their reticence is less embarrassing, it is only due to 
Emile’s reverence and Sophy’s modesty, to the goodness of both. Emile 
ventures to say a few words to her, she ventures to reply, but she always 
looks at her mother before she dares to answer. The most remarkable 
change is in her attitude towards me. She shows me the greatest respect, she 
watches me with interest, she takes pains to please me; I see that I am 
honoured with her esteem, and that she is not indifferent to mine. I 
understand that Emile has been talking to her about me; you might say they 
have been scheming to win me over to their side; yet it is not so, and Sophy 
herself is not so easily won. Perhaps Emile will have more need of my 
influence with her than of hers with me. What a charming pair! When I 
consider that the tender love of my young friend has brought my name so 
prominently into his first conversation with his lady-love, I enjoy the 
reward of all my trouble; his affection is a sufficient recompense. 

Our visit is repeated. There are frequent conversations between the 
young people. Emile is madly in love and thinks that his happiness is within 
his grasp. Yet he does not succeed in winning any formal avowal from 
Sophy; she listens to what he says and answers nothing. Emile knows how 
modest she is, and is not surprised at her reticence; he feels sure that she 
likes him; he knows that parents decide whom their daughters shall marry; 
he supposes that Sophy is awaiting her parents’ commands; he asks her 
permission to speak to them, and she makes no objection. He talks to me 
and I speak on his behalf and in his presence. He is immensely surprised to 
hear that Sophy is her own mistress, that his happiness depends on her 
alone. He begins to be puzzled by her conduct. He is less self-confident, he 
takes alarm, he sees that he has not made so much progress as he expected, 
and then it is that his love appeals to her in the tenderest and most moving 
language. 

Emile is not the sort of man to guess what is the matter; if no one told 
him he would never discover it as long as he lived, and Sophy is too proud 


to tell him. What she considers obstacles, others would call advantages. She 
has not forgotten her parents’ teaching. She is poor; Emile is rich; so much 
she knows. He must win her esteem; his deserts must be great indeed to 
remove this inequality. But how should he perceive these obstacles? Is 
Emile aware that he is rich? Has he ever condescended to inquire? Thank 
heaven, he has no need of riches, he can do good without their aid. The 
good he does comes from his heart, not his purse. He gives the wretched his 
time, his care, his affection, himself; and when he reckons up what he has 
done, he hardly dares to mention the money spent on the poor. 

As he does not know what to make of his disgrace, he thinks it is his 
own fault; for who would venture to accuse the adored one of caprice. The 
shame of humiliation adds to the pangs of disappointed love. He no longer 
approaches Sophy with that pleasant confidence of his own worth; he is shy 
and timid in her presence. He no longer hopes to win her affections, but to 
gain her pity. Sometimes he loses patience and is almost angry with her. 
Sophy seems to guess his angry feelings and she looks at him. Her glance is 
enough to disarm and terrify him; he is more submissive than he used to be. 

Disturbed by this stubborn resistance, this invincible silence, he pours 
out his heart to his friend. He shares with him the pangs of a heart devoured 
by sorrow; he implores his help and counsel. “How mysterious it is, how 
hard to understand! She takes an interest in me, that I am sure; far from 
avoiding me she is pleased to see me; when I come she shows signs of 
pleasure, when I go she shows regret; she receives my attentions kindly, my 
services seem to give her pleasure, she condescends to give me her advice 
and even her commands. Yet she rejects my requests and my prayers. When 
I venture to speak of marriage, she bids me be silent; if I say a word, she 
leaves me at once. Why on earth should she wish me to be hers but refuse to 
be mine? She respects and loves you, and she will not dare to refuse to 
listen to you. Speak to her, make her answer. Come to your friend’s help, 
and put the coping stone to all you have done for him; do not let him fall a 
victim to your care! If you fail to secure his happiness, your own teaching 
will have been the cause of his misery.” 

I speak to Sophy, and have no difficulty in getting her to confide her 
secret to me, a secret which was known to me already. It is not so easy to 
get permission to tell Emile; but at last she gives me leave and I tell him 
what is the matter. He cannot get over his surprise at this explanation. He 
cannot understand this delicacy; he cannot see how a few pounds more or 


less can affect his character or his deserts. When I get him to see their effect 
on people’s prejudices he begins to laugh; he is so wild with delight that he 
wants to be off at once to tear up his title deeds and renounce his money, so 
as to have the honour of being as poor as Sophy, and to return worthy to be 
her husband. 

“Why,” said I, trying to check him, and laughing in my turn at his 
impetuosity, “will this young head never grow any older? Having dabbled 
all your life in philosophy, will you never learn to reason? Do not you see 
that your wild scheme would only make things worse, and Sophy more 
obstinate? It is a small superiority to be rather richer than she, but to give up 
all for her would be a very great superiority; if her pride cannot bear to be 
under the small obligation, how will she make up her mind to the greater? If 
she cannot bear to think that her husband might taunt her with the fact that 
he has enriched her, would she permit him to blame her for having brought 
him to poverty? Wretched boy, beware lest she suspects you of such a plan! 
On the contrary, be careful and economical for her sake, lest she should 
accuse you of trying to gain her by cunning, by sacrificing of your own free 
will what you are really wasting through carelessness. 

“Do you really think that she is afraid of wealth, and that she is opposed 
to great possessions in themselves? No, dear Emile; there are more serious 
and substantial grounds for her opinion, in the effect produced by wealth on 
its possessor. She knows that those who are possessed of fortune’s gifts are 
apt to place them first. The rich always put wealth before merit. When 
services are reckoned against silver, the latter always outweighs the former, 
and those who have spent their life in their master’s service are considered 
his debtors for the very bread they eat. What must you do, Emile, to calm 
her fears? Let her get to know you better; that is not done in a day. Show 
her the treasures of your heart, to counterbalance the wealth which is 
unfortunately yours. Time and constancy will overcome her resistance; let 
your great and noble feelings make her forget your wealth. Love her, serve 
her, serve her worthy parents. Convince her that these attentions are not the 
result of a foolish fleeting passion, but of settled principles engraved upon 
your heart. Show them the honour deserved by worth when exposed to the 
buffets of Fortune; that is the only way to reconcile it with that worth which 
basks in her smiles.” 

The transports of joy experienced by the young man at these words may 
easily be imagined; they restore confidence and hope, his good heart 


rejoices to do something to please Sophy, which he would have done if 
there had been no such person, or if he had not been in love with her. 
However little his character has been understood, anybody can see how he 
would behave under such circumstances. 

Here am I, the confidant of these two young people and the mediator of 
their affection. What a fine task for a tutor! So fine that never in all my life 
have I stood so high in my own eyes, nor felt so pleased with myself. 
Moreover, this duty is not without its charms. I am not unwelcome in the 
home; it is my business to see that the lovers behave themselves; Emile, 
ever afraid of offending me, was never so docile. The little lady herself 
overwhelms me with a kindness which does not deceive me, and of which I 
only take my proper share. This is her way of making up for her severity 
towards Emile. For his sake she bestows on me a hundred tender caresses, 
though she would die rather than bestow them on him; and he, knowing that 
I would never stand in his way, is delighted that I should get on so well with 
her. If she refuses his arm when we are out walking, he consoles himself 
with the thought that she has taken mine. He makes way for me without a 
murmur, he clasps my hand, and voice and look alike whisper, “My friend, 
plead for me!” and his eyes follow us with interest; he tries to read our 
feelings in our faces, and to interpret our conversation by our gestures; he 
knows that everything we are saying concerns him. Dear Sophy, how frank 
and easy you are when you can talk to Mentor without being overheard by 
Telemachus. How freely and delightfully you permit him to read what is 
passing in your tender little heart! How delighted you are to show him how 
you esteem his pupil! How cunningly and appealingly you allow him to 
divine still tenderer sentiments. With what a pretence of anger you dismiss 
Emile when his impatience leads him to interrupt you? With what pretty 
vexation you reproach his indiscretion when he comes and prevents you 
saying something to his credit, or listening to what I say about him, or 
finding in my words some new excuse to love him! 

Having got so far as to be tolerated as an acknowledged lover, Emile 
takes full advantage of his position; he speaks, he urges, he implores, he 
demands. Hard words or ill treatment make no difference, provided he gets 
a hearing. At length Sophy is persuaded, though with some difficulty, to 
assume the authority of a betrothed, to decide what he shall do, to command 
instead of to ask, to accept instead of to thank, to control the frequency and 
the hours of his visits, to forbid him to come till such a day or to stay 


beyond such an hour. This is not done in play, but in earnest, and if it was 
hard to induce her to accept these rights, she uses them so sternly that Emile 
is often ready to regret that he gave them to her. But whatever her 
commands, they are obeyed without question, and often when at her 
bidding he is about to leave her, he glances at me his eyes full of delight, as 
if to say, “You see she has taken possession of me.” Yet unknown to him, 
Sophy, with all her pride, is observing him closely, and she is smiling to 
herself at the pride of her slave. 

Oh that I had the brush of an Alban or a Raphael to paint their bliss, or 
the pen of the divine Milton to describe the pleasures of love and 
innocence! Not so; let such hollow arts shrink back before the sacred truth 
of nature. In tenderness and pureness of heart let your imagination freely 
trace the raptures of these young lovers, who under the eyes of parents and 
tutor, abandon themselves to their blissful illusions; in the intoxication of 
passion they are advancing step by step to its consummation; with flowers 
and garlands they are weaving the bonds which are to bind them till death 
do part. I am carried away by this succession of pictures, I am so happy that 
I cannot group them in any sort of order or scheme; any one with a heart in 
his breast can paint the charming picture for himself and realise the 
different experiences of father, mother, daughter, tutor, and pupil, and the 
part played by each and all in the union of the most delightful couple whom 
love and virtue have ever led to happiness. 

Now that he is really eager to please, Emile begins to feel the value of 
the accomplishments he has acquired. Sophy is fond of singing, he sings 
with her; he does more, he teaches her music. She is lively and light of foot, 
she loves skipping; he dances with her, he perfects and develops her 
untrained movements into the steps of the dance. These lessons, enlivened 
by the gayest mirth, are quite delightful, they melt the timid respect of love; 
a lover may enjoy teaching his betrothed — he has a right to be her teacher. 

There is an old spinet quite out of order. Emile mends and tunes it; he is 
a maker and mender of musical instruments as well as a carpenter; it has 
always been his rule to learn to do everything he can for himself. The house 
is picturesquely situated and he makes several sketches of it, in some of 
which Sophy does her share, and she hangs them in her father’s study. The 
frames are not gilded, nor do they require gilding. When she sees Emile 
drawing, she draws too, and improves her own drawing; she cultivates all 
her talents, and her grace gives a charm to all she does. Her father and 


mother recall the days of their wealth, when they find themselves 
surrounded by the works of art which alone gave value to wealth; the whole 
house is adorned by love; love alone has enthroned among them, without 
cost or effort, the very same pleasures which were gathered together in 
former days by dint of toil and money. 

As the idolater gives what he loves best to the shrine of the object of his 
worship, so the lover is not content to see perfection in his mistress, he must 
be ever trying to add to her adornment. She does not need it for his 
pleasure, it is he who needs the pleasure of giving, it is a fresh homage to be 
rendered to her, a fresh pleasure in the joy of beholding her. Everything of 
beauty seems to find its place only as an accessory to the supreme beauty. It 
is both touching and amusing to see Emile eager to teach Sophy everything 
he knows, without asking whether she wants to learn it or whether it is 
suitable for her. He talks about all sorts of things and explains them to her 
with boyish eagerness; he thinks he has only to speak and she will 
understand; he looks forward to arguing, and discussing philosophy with 
her; everything he cannot display before her is so much useless learning; he 
is quite ashamed of knowing more than she. 

So he gives her lessons in philosophy, physics, mathematics, history, and 
everything else. Sophy is delighted to share his enthusiasm and to try and 
profit by it. How pleased Emile is when he can get leave to give these 
lessons on his knees before her! He thinks the heavens are open. Yet this 
position, more trying to pupil than to teacher, is hardly favourable to study. 
It is not easy to know where to look, to avoid meeting the eyes which 
follow our own, and if they meet so much the worse for the lesson. 

Women are no strangers to the art of thinking, but they should only skim 
the surface of logic and metaphysics. Sophy understands readily, but she 
soon forgets. She makes most progress in the moral sciences and aesthetics; 
as to physical science she retains some vague idea of the general laws and 
order of this world. Sometimes in the course of their walks, the spectacle of 
the wonders of nature bids them not fear to raise their pure and innocent 
hearts to nature’s God; they are not afraid of His presence, and they pour 
out their hearts before him. 

What! Two young lovers spending their time together talking of religion! 
Have they nothing better to do than to say their catechism! What profit is 
there in the attempt to degrade what is noble? Yes, no doubt they are saying 
their catechism in their delightful land of romance; they are perfect in each 


other’s eyes; they love one another, they talk eagerly of all that makes virtue 
worth having. Their sacrifices to virtue make her all the dearer to them. 
Their struggles after self-control draw from them tears purer than the dew 
of heaven, and these sweet tears are the joy of life; no human heart has ever 
experienced a sweeter intoxication. Their very renunciation adds to their 
happiness, and their sacrifices increase their self-respect. Sensual men, 
bodies without souls, some day they will know your pleasures, and all their 
life long they will recall with regret the happy days when they refused the 
cup of pleasure. 

In spite of this good understanding, differences and even quarrels occur 
from time to time; the lady has her whims, the lover has a hot temper; but 
these passing showers are soon over and only serve to strengthen their 
union. Emile learns by experience not to attach too much importance to 
them, he always gains more by the reconciliation than he lost by the quarrel. 
The results of the first difference made him expect a like result from all; he 
was mistaken, but even if he does not make any appreciable step forward, 
he has always the satisfaction of finding Sophy’s genuine concern for his 
affection more firmly established. “What advantage is this to him?” you 
would ask. I will gladly tell you; all the more gladly because it will give me 
an opportunity to establish clearly a very important principle, and to combat 
a very deadly one. 

Emile is in love, but he is not presuming; and you will easily understand 
that the dignified Sophy is not the sort of girl to allow any kind of 
familiarity. Yet virtue has its bounds like everything else, and she is rather 
to be blamed for her severity than for indulgence; even her father himself is 
sometimes afraid lest her lofty pride should degenerate into a haughty spirit. 
When most alone, Emile dare not ask for the slightest favour, he must not 
even seem to desire it; and if she is gracious enough to take his arm when 
they are out walking, a favour which she will never permit him to claim as a 
right, 1t is only occasionally that he dare venture with a sigh to press her 
hand to his heart. However, after a long period of self-restraint, he ventured 
secretly to kiss the hem of her dress, and several times he was lucky enough 
to find her willing at least to pretend she was not aware of it. One day he 
attempts to take the same privilege rather more openly, and Sophy takes it 
into her head to be greatly offended. He persists, she gets angry and speaks 
sharply to him; Emile will not put up with this without reply; the rest of the 
day is given over to sulks, and they part in a very ill temper. 


Sophy is ill at ease; her mother is her confidant in all things, how can she 
keep this from her? It is their first misunderstanding, and the 
misunderstanding of an hour is such a serious business. She is sorry for 
what she has done, she has her mother’s permission and her father’s 
commands to make reparation. 

The next day Emile returns somewhat earlier than usual and in a state of 
some anxiety. Sophy is in her mother’s dressing-room and her father is also 
present. Emile enters respectfully but gloomily. Scarcely have her parents 
greeted him than Sophy turns round and holding out her hand asks him in 
an affectionate tone how he is. That pretty hand is clearly held out to be 
kissed; he takes it but does not kiss it. Sophy, rather ashamed of herself, 
withdraws her hand as best she may. Emile, who is not used to a woman’s 
whims, and does not know how far caprice may be carried, does not forget 
so easily or make friends again all at once. Sophy’s father, seeing her 
confusion, completes her discomfiture by his jokes. The poor girl, confused 
and ashamed, does not know what to do with herself and would gladly have 
a good cry. The more she tries to control herself the worse she feels; at last 
a tear escapes in spite of all she can do to prevent it. Emile, seeing this tear, 
rushes towards her, falls on his knees, takes her hand and kisses it again and 
again with the greatest devotion. “My word, you are too kind to her,” says 
her father, laughing; “if I were you, I should deal more severely with these 
follies, I should punish the mouth that wronged me.” Emboldened by these 
words, Emile turns a suppliant eye towards her mother, and thinking she is 
not unwilling, he tremblingly approaches Sophy’s face; she turns away her 
head, and to save her mouth she exposes a blushing cheek. The daring 
young man is not content with this; there is no great resistance. What a kiss, 
if it were not taken under her mother’s eyes. Have a care, Sophy, in your 
severity; he will be ready enough to try to kiss your dress if only you will 
sometimes say “No.” 

After this exemplary punishment, Sophy’s father goes about his 
business, and her mother makes some excuse for sending her out of the 
room; then she speaks to Emile very seriously. “Sir,” she says, “I think a 
young man so well born and well bred as yourself, a man of feeling and 
character, would never reward with dishonour the confidence reposed in 
him by the friendship of this family. I am neither prudish nor over strict; I 
know how to make excuses for youthful folly, and what I have permitted in 
my own presence is sufficient proof of this. Consult your friend as to your 


own duty, he will tell you there is all the difference in the world between the 
playful kisses sanctioned by the presence of father and mother, and the 
same freedom taken in their absence and in betrayal of their confidence, a 
freedom which makes a snare of the very favours which in the parents’ 
presence were wholly innocent. He will tell you, sir, that my daughter is 
only to blame for not having perceived from the first what she ought never 
to have permitted; he will tell you that every favour, taken as such, is a 
favour, and that it is unworthy of a man of honour to take advantage of a 
young girl’s innocence, to usurp in private the same freedom which she may 
permit in the presence of others. For good manners teach us what is 
permitted in public; but we do not know what a man will permit to himself 
in private, if he makes himself the sole judge of his conduct.” 

After this well-deserved rebuke, addressed rather to me than to my pupil, 
the good mother leaves us, and I am amazed by her rare prudence, in 
thinking it a little thing that Emile should kiss her daughter’s lips in her 
presence, while fearing lest he should venture to kiss her dress when they 
are alone. When I consider the folly of worldly maxims, whereby real purity 
is continually sacrificed to a show of propriety, I understand why speech 
becomes more refined while the heart becomes more corrupt, and why 
etiquette is stricter while those who conform to it are most immoral. 

While I am trying to convince Emile’s heart with regard to these duties 
which I ought to have instilled into him sooner, a new idea occurs to me, an 
idea which perhaps does Sophy all the more credit, though I shall take care 
not to tell her lover; this so-called pride, for which she has been censured, is 
clearly only a very wise precaution to protect her from herself. Being aware 
that, unfortunately, her own temperament is inflammable, she dreads the 
least spark, and keeps out of reach so far as she can. Her sternness is due 
not to pride but to humility. She assumes a control over Emile because she 
doubts her control of herself; she turns the one against the other. If she had 
more confidence in herself she would be much less haughty. With this 
exception is there anywhere on earth a gentler, sweeter girl? Is there any 
who endures an affront with greater patience, any who is more afraid of 
annoying others? Is there any with less pretension, except in the matter of 
virtue? Moreover, she is not proud of her virtue, she is only proud in order 
to preserve her virtue, and if she can follow the guidance of her heart 
without danger, she caresses her lover himself. But her wise mother does 
not confide all this even to her father; men should not hear everything. 


Far from seeming proud of her conquest, Sophy has grown more friendly 
and less exacting towards everybody, except perhaps the one person who 
has wrought this change. Her noble heart no longer swells with the feeling 
of independence. She triumphs modestly over a victory gained at the price 
of her freedom. Her bearing is more restrained, her speech more timid, 
since she has begun to blush at the word “lover”; but contentment may be 
seen beneath her outward confusion and this very shame is not painful. This 
change is most noticeable in her behaviour towards the young men she 
meets. Now that she has ceased to be afraid of them, much of her extreme 
reserve has disappeared. Now that her choice is made, she does not hesitate 
to be gracious to those to whom she is quite indifferent; taking no more 
interest in them, she is less difficult to please, and she always finds them 
pleasant enough for people who are of no importance to her. 

If true love were capable of coquetry, I should fancy I saw traces of it in 
the way Sophy behaves towards other young men in her lover’s presence. 
One would say that not content with the ardent passion she inspires by a 
mixture of shyness and caresses, she is not sorry to rouse this passion by a 
little anxiety; one would say that when she is purposely amusing her young 
guests she means to torment Emile by the charms of a freedom she will not 
allow herself with him; but Sophy is too considerate, too kindly, too wise to 
really torment him. Love and honour take the place of prudence and control 
the use of this dangerous weapon. She can alarm and reassure him just as he 
needs it; and if she sometimes makes him uneasy she never really gives him 
pain. The anxiety she causes to her beloved may be forgiven because of her 
fear that he is not sufficiently her own. 

But what effect will this little performance have upon Emile? Will he be 
jealous or not? That is what we must discover; for such digressions form 
part of the purpose of my book, and they do not lead me far from my main 
subject. 

I have already shown how this passion of jealousy in matters of 
convention finds its way into the heart of man. In love it is another matter; 
then jealousy is so near akin to nature, that it is hard to believe that it is not 
her work; and the example of the very beasts, many of whom are madly 
jealous, seems to prove this point beyond reply. Is it man’s influence that 
has taught cooks to tear each other to pieces or bulls to fight to the death? 

No one can deny that the aversion to everything which may disturb or 
interfere with our pleasures is a natural impulse. Up to a certain point the 


desire for the exclusive possession of that which ministers to our pleasure 1s 
in the same case. But when this desire has become a passion, when it is 
transformed into madness, or into a bitter and suspicious fancy known as 
jealousy, that is quite another matter; such a passion may be natural or it 
may not; we must distinguish between these different cases. 

I have already analysed the example of the animal world in my 
Discourse on Inequality, and on further consideration I think I may refer my 
readers to that analysis as sufficiently thorough. I will only add this further 
point to those already made in that work, that the jealousy which springs 
from nature depends greatly on sexual power, and that when sexual power 
is or appears to be boundless, that jealousy is at its height; for then the male, 
measuring his rights by his needs, can never see another male except as an 
unwelcome rival. In such species the females always submit to the first 
comer, they only belong to the male by right of conquest, and they are the 
cause of unending strife. 

Among the monogamous species, where intercourse seems to give rise to 
some sort of moral bond, a kind of marriage, the female who belongs by 
choice to the male on whom she has bestowed herself usually denies herself 
to all others; and the male, having this preference of affection as a pledge of 
her fidelity, is less uneasy at the sight of other males and lives more 
peaceably with them. Among these species the male shares the care of the 
little ones; and by one of those touching laws of nature it seems as if the 
female rewards the father for his love for his children. 

Now consider the human species in its primitive simplicity; it 1s easy to 
see, from the limited powers of the male, and the moderation of his desires, 
that nature meant him to be content with one female; this is confirmed by 
the numerical equality of the two sexes, at any rate in our part of the world; 
an equality which does not exist in anything like the same degree among 
those species in which several females are collected around one male. 
Though a man does not brood like a pigeon, and though he has no milk to 
suckle the young, and must in this respect be classed with the quadrupeds, 
his children are feeble and helpless for so long a time, that mother and 
children could ill dispense with the father’s affection, and the care which 
results from it. 

All these observations combine to prove that the jealous fury of the 
males of certain animals proves nothing with regard to man; and the 
exceptional case of those southern regions were polygamy is the established 


custom, only confirms the rule, since it is the plurality of wives that gives 
rise to the tyrannical precautions of the husband, and the consciousness of 
his own weakness makes the man resort to constraint to evade the laws of 
nature. 

Among ourselves where these same laws are less frequently evaded in 
this respect, but are more frequently evaded in another and even more 
detestable manner, jealousy finds its motives in the passions of society 
rather than in those of primitive instinct. In most irregular connections the 
hatred of the lover for his rivals far exceeds his love for his mistress; if he 
fears a rival in her affections it is the effect of that self-love whose origin I 
have already traced out, and he is moved by vanity rather than affection. 
Moreover, our clumsy systems of education have made women so deceitful, 
[Footnote: The kind of deceit referred to here is just the opposite of that 
deceit becoming in a woman, and taught her by nature; the latter consists in 
concealing her real feelings, the former in feigning what she does not feel. 
Every society lady spends her life in boasting of her supposed sensibility, 
when in reality she cares for no one but herself.] and have so over- 
stimulated their appetites, that you cannot rely even on the most clearly 
proved affection; they can no longer display a preference which secures you 
against the fear of a rival. 

True love is another matter. I have shown, in the work already referred 
to, that this sentiment is not so natural as men think, and that there is a great 
difference between the gentle habit which binds a man with cords of love to 
his helpmeet, and the unbridled passion which is intoxicated by the fancied 
charms of an object which he no longer sees in its true light. This passion 
which is full of exclusions and preferences, only differs from vanity in this 
respect, that vanity demands all and gives nothing, so that it is always 
harmful, while love, bestowing as much as it demands, is in itself a 
sentiment full of equity. Moreover, the more exacting it is, the more 
credulous; that very illusion which gave rise to it, makes it easy to persuade. 
If love is suspicious, esteem is trustful; and love will never exist in an 
honest heart without esteem, for every one loves in another the qualities 
which he himself holds in honour. 

When once this is clearly understood, we can predict with confidence the 
kind of jealousy which Emile will be capable of experiencing; as there is 
only the smallest germ of this passion in the human heart, the form it takes 
must depend solely upon education: Emile, full of love and jealousy, will 


not be angry, sullen, suspicious, but delicate, sensitive, and timid; he will be 
more alarmed than vexed; he will think more of securing his lady-love than 
of threatening his rival; he will treat him as an obstacle to be removed if 
possible from his path, rather than as a rival to be hated; if he hates him, it 
is not because he presumes to compete with him for Sophy’s affection, but 
because Emile feels that there is a real danger of losing that affection; he 
will not be so unjust and foolish as to take offence at the rivalry itself; he 
understands that the law of preference rests upon merit only, and that 
honour depends upon success; he will redouble his efforts to make himself 
acceptable, and he will probably succeed. His generous Sophy, though she 
has given alarm to his love, is well able to allay that fear, to atone for it; and 
the rivals who were only suffered to put him to the proof are speedily 
dismissed. 

But whither am I going? O Emile! what art thou now? Is this my pupil? 
How art thou fallen! Where is that young man so sternly fashioned, who 
braved all weathers, who devoted his body to the hardest tasks and his soul 
to the laws of wisdom; untouched by prejudice or passion, a lover of truth, 
swayed by reason only, unheeding all that was not hers? Living in softness 
and idleness he now lets himself be ruled by women; their amusements are 
the business of his life, their wishes are his laws; a young girl is the arbiter 
of his fate, he cringes and grovels before her; the earnest Emile is the 
plaything of a child. 

So shift the scenes of life; each age is swayed by its own motives, but the 
man is the same. At ten his mind was set upon cakes, at twenty it is set upon 
his mistress; at thirty it will be set upon pleasure; at forty on ambition, at 
fifty on avarice; when will he seek after wisdom only? Happy is he who is 
compelled to follow her against his will! What matter who is the guide, if 
the end is attained. Heroes and sages have themselves paid tribute to this 
human weakness; and those who handled the distaff with clumsy fingers 
were none the less great men. 

If you would prolong the influence of a good education through life 
itself, the good habits acquired in childhood must be carried forward into 
adolescence, and when your pupil is what he ought to be you must manage 
to keep him what he ought to be. This is the coping-stone of your work. 
This is why it is of the first importance that the tutor should remain with 
young men; otherwise there is little doubt they will learn to make love 
without him. The great mistake of tutors and still more of fathers is to think 


that one way of living makes another impossible, and that as soon as the 
child is grown up, you must abandon everything you used to do when he 
was little. If that were so, why should we take such pains in childhood, 
since the good or bad use we make of it will vanish with childhood itself; 1f 
another way of life were necessarily accompanied by other ways of 
thinking? 

The stream of memory is only interrupted by great illnesses, and the 
stream of conduct, by great passions. Our tastes and inclinations may 
change, but this change, though it may be sudden enough, is rendered less 
abrupt by our habits. The skilful artist, in a good colour scheme, contrives 
so to mingle and blend his tints that the transitions are imperceptible; and 
certain colour washes are spread over the whole picture so that there may be 
no sudden breaks. So should it be with our likings. Unbalanced characters 
are always changing their affections, their tastes, their sentiments; the only 
constant factor is the habit of change; but the man of settled character 
always returns to his former habits and preserves to old age the tastes and 
the pleasures of his childhood. 

If you contrive that young people passing from one stage of life to 
another do not despise what has gone before, that when they form new 
habits, they do not forsake the old, and that they always love to do what is 
right, in things new and old; then only are the fruits of your toil secure, and 
you are sure of your scholars as long as they live; for the revolution most to 
be dreaded is that of the age over which you are now watching. As men 
always look back to this period with regret so the tastes carried forward into 
it from childhood are not easily destroyed; but if once interrupted they are 
never resumed. 

Most of the habits you think you have instilled into children and young 
people are not really habits at all; they have only been acquired under 
compulsion, and being followed reluctantly they will be cast off at the first 
opportunity. However long you remain in prison you never get a taste for 
prison life; so aversion is increased rather than diminished by habit. Not so 
with Emile; as a child he only did what he could do willingly and with 
pleasure, and as a man he will do the same, and the force of habit will only 
lend its help to the joys of freedom. An active life, bodily labour, exercise, 
movement, have become so essential to him that he could not relinquish 
them without suffering. Reduce him all at once to a soft and sedentary life 
and you condemn him to chains and imprisonment, you keep him in a 


condition of thraldom and constraint; he would suffer, no doubt, both in 
health and temper. He can scarcely breathe in a stuffy room, he requires 
open air, movement, fatigue. Even at Sophy’s feet he cannot help casting a 
glance at the country and longing to explore it in her company. Yet he 
remains if he must; but he is anxious and ill at ease; he seems to be 
struggling with himself; he remains because he is a captive. “Yes,” you will 
say, “these are necessities to which you have subjected him, a yoke which 
you have laid upon him.” You speak truly, I have subjected him to the yoke 
of manhood. 

Emile loves Sophy; but what were the charms by which he was first 
attracted? Sensibility, virtue, and love for things pure and honest. When he 
loves this love in Sophy, will he cease to feel it himself? And what price did 
she put upon herself? She required all her lover’s natural feelings — esteem 
of what is really good, frugality, simplicity, generous unselfishness, a scorn 
of pomp and riches. These virtues were Emile’s before love claimed them 
of him. Is he really changed? He has all the more reason to be himself; that 
is the only difference. The careful reader will not suppose that all the 
circumstances in which he is placed are the work of chance. There were 
many charming girls in the town; is it chance that his choice is discovered 
in a distant retreat? Is their meeting the work of chance? Is it chance that 
makes them so suited to each other? Is it chance that they cannot live in the 
same place, that he is compelled to find a lodging so far from her? Is it 
chance that he can see her so seldom and must purchase the pleasure of 
seeing her at the price of such fatigue? You say he is becoming effeminate. 
Not so, he is growing stronger; he must be fairly robust to stand the fatigue 
he endures on Sophy’s account. 

He lives more than two leagues away. That distance serves to temper the 
shafts of love. If they lived next door to each other, or if he could drive to 
see her in a comfortable carriage, he would love at his ease in the Paris 
fashion. Would Leander have braved death for the sake of Hero if the sea 
had not lain between them? Need I say more; if my reader is able to take my 
meaning, he will be able to follow out my principles in detail. 

The first time we went to see Sophy, we went on horseback, so as to get 
there more quickly. We continue this convenient plan until our fifth visit. 
We were expected; and more than half a league from the house we see 
people on the road. Emile watches them, his pulse quickens as he gets 
nearer, he recognises Sophy and dismounts quickly; he hastens to join the 


charming family. Emile is fond of good horses; his horse 1s fresh, he feels 
he is free, and gallops off across the fields; I follow and with some 
difficulty I succeed in catching him and bringing him back. Unluckily 
Sophy is afraid of horses, and I dare not approach her. Emile has not seen 
what happened, but Sophy whispers to him that he is giving his friend a 
great deal of trouble. He hurries up quite ashamed of himself, takes the 
horses, and follows after the party. It is only fair that each should take his 
turn and he rides on to get rid of our mounts. He has to leave Sophy behind 
him, and he no longer thinks riding a convenient mode of travelling. He 
returns out of breath and meets us half-way. 

The next time, Emile will not hear of horses. “Why,” say I, “we need 
only take a servant to look after them.” “Shall we put our worthy friends to 
such expense?” he replies. “You see they would insist on feeding man and 
horse.” “That is true,” I reply; “theirs is the generous hospitality of the poor. 
The rich man in his niggardly pride only welcomes his friends, but the poor 
find room for their friends’ horses.” “Let us go on foot,” says he; “won’t 
you venture on the walk, when you are always so ready to share the 
toilsome pleasures of your child?” “I will gladly go with you,” I reply at 
once, “and it seems to me that love does not desire so much show.” 

As we draw near, we meet the mother and daughter even further from 
home than on the last occasion. We have come at a great pace. Emile is very 
warm; his beloved condescends to pass her handkerchief over his cheeks. It 
would take a good many horses to make us ride there after this. 

But it is rather hard never to be able to spend an evening together. 
Midsummer is long past and the days are growing shorter. Whatever we say, 
we are not allowed to return home in the dark, and unless we make a very 
early start, we have to go back almost as soon as we get there. The mother 
is sorry for us and uneasy on our account, and it occurs to her that, though it 
would not be proper for us to stay in the house, beds might be found for us 
in the village, if we liked to stay there occasionally. Emile claps his hands at 
this idea and trembles with joy; Sophy, unwittingly, kisses her mother rather 
oftener than usual on the day this idea occurs to her. 

Little by little the charm of friendship and the familiarity of innocence 
take root and grow among us. I generally accompany my young friend on 
the days appointed by Sophy or her mother, but sometimes I let him go 
alone. The heart thrives in the sunshine of confidence, and a man must not 
be treated as a child; and what have I accomplished so far, if my pupil is 


unworthy of my esteem? Now and then I go without him; he 1s sorry, but he 
does not complain; what use would it be? And then he knows I shall not 
interfere with his interests. However, whether we go together or separately 
you will understand that we are not stopped by the weather; we are only too 
proud to arrive in a condition which calls for pity. Unluckily Sophy 
deprives us of this honour and forbids us to come in bad weather. This is the 
only occasion on which she rebels against the rules which I laid down for 
her in private. 

One day Emile had gone alone and I did not expect him back till the 
following day, but he returned the same evening. “My dear Emile,” said I, 
“have you come back to your old friend already?” But instead of responding 
to my caresses he replied with some show of temper, “You need not 
suppose I came back so soon of my own accord; she insisted on it; it is for 
her sake not yours that I am here.” Touched by his frankness I renewed my 
caresses, saying, “Truthful heart and faithful friend, do not conceal from me 
anything I ought to know. If you came back for her sake, you told me so for 
my own; your return is her doing, your frankness is mine. Continue to 
preserve the noble candour of great souls; strangers may think what they 
will, but it is a crime to let our friends think us better than we are.” 

I take care not to let him underrate the cost of his confession by 
assuming that there is more love than generosity in it, and by telling him 
that he would rather deprive himself of the honour of this return, than give 
it to Sophy. But this is how he revealed to me, all unconsciously, what were 
his real feelings; if he had returned slowly and comfortably, dreaming of his 
sweetheart, I should know he was merely her lover; when he hurried back, 
even if he was a little out of temper, he was the friend of his Mentor. 

You see that the young man is very far from spending his days with 
Sophy, and seeing as much of her as he wants. One or two visits a week are 
all that is permitted, and these visits are often only for the afternoon and are 
rarely extended to the next day. He spends much more of his time in 
longing to see her, or in rejoicing that he has seen her, than he actually 
spends in her presence. Even when he goes to see her, more time is spent in 
going and returning than by her side. His pleasures, genuine, pure, 
delicious, but more imaginary than real, serve to kindle his love but not to 
make him effeminate. 


On the days when he does not see Sophy he is not sitting idle at home. 
He is Emile himself and quite unchanged. He usually scours the country 
round in pursuit of its natural history; he observes and studies the soil, its 
products, and their mode of cultivation; he compares the methods he sees 
with those with which he is already familiar; he tries to find the reasons for 
any differences; if he thinks other methods better than those of the locality, 
he introduces them to the farmers’ notice; if he suggests a better kind of 
plough, he has one made from his own drawings; if he finds a lime pit he 
teaches them how to use the lime on the land, a process new to them; he 
often lends a hand himself; they are surprised to find him handling all 
manner of tools more easily than they can themselves; his furrows are 
deeper and straighter than theirs, he is a more skilful sower, and his beds for 
early produce are more cleverly planned. They do not scoff at him as a fine 
talker, they see he knows what he is talking about. In a word, his zeal and 
attention are bestowed on everything that is really useful to everybody; nor 
does he stop there. He visits the peasants in their homes; inquires into their 
circumstances, their families, the number of their children, the extent of 
their holdings, the nature of their produce, their markets, their rights, their 
burdens, their debts, etc. He gives away very little money, for he knows it is 
usually ill spent; but he himself directs the use of his money, and makes it 
helpful to them without distributing it among them. He supplies them with 
labourers, and often pays them for work done by themselves, on tasks for 
their own benefit. For one he has the falling thatch repaired or renewed; for 
another he clears a piece of land which had gone out of cultivation for lack 
of means; to another he gives a cow, a horse, or stock of any kind to replace 
a loss; two neighbours are ready to go to law, he wins them over, and makes 
them friends again; a peasant falls ill, he has him cared for, he looks after 
him himself; [Footnote: To look after a sick peasant is not merely to give 
him a pill, or medicine, or to send a surgeon to him. That is not what these 
poor folk require in sickness; what they want is more and better food. When 
you have fever, you will do well to fast, but when your peasants have it, 
give them meat and wine; illness, in their case, is nearly always due to 
poverty and exhaustion; your cellar will supply the best draught, your 
butchers will be the best apothecary.] another is harassed by a rich and 
powerful neighbor, he protects him and speaks on his behalf; young people 
are fond of one another, he helps forward their marriage; a good woman has 
lost her beloved child, he goes to see her, he speaks words of comfort and 


sits a while with her; he does not despise the poor, he is in no hurry to avoid 
the unfortunate; he often takes his dinner with some peasant he is helping, 
and he will even accept a meal from those who have no need of his help; 
though he is the benefactor of some and the friend of all, he is none the less 
their equal. In conclusion, he always does as much good by his personal 
efforts as by his money. 

Sometimes his steps are turned in the direction of the happy abode; he 
may hope to see Sophy without her knowing, to see her out walking without 
being seen. But Emile is always quite open in everything he does; he neither 
can nor would deceive. His delicacy is of that pleasing type in which pride 
rests on the foundation of a good conscience. He keeps strictly within 
bounds, and never comes near enough to gain from chance what he only 
desires to win from Sophy herself. On the other hand, he delights to roam 
about the neighbourhood, looking for the trace of Sophy’s steps, feeling 
what pains she has taken and what a distance she has walked to please him. 

The day before his visit, he will go to some neighbouring farm and order 
a little feast for the morrow. We shall take our walk in that direction without 
any special object, we shall turn in apparently by chance; fruit, cakes, and 
cream are waiting for us. Sophy likes sweets, so is not insensible to these 
attentions, and she is quite ready to do honour to what we have provided; 
for I always have my share of the credit even if I have had no part in the 
trouble; it is a girl’s way of returning thanks more easily. Her father and I 
have cakes and wine; Emile keeps the ladies company and is always on the 
look-out to secure a dish of cream in which Sophy has dipped her spoon. 

The cakes lead me to talk of the races Emile used to run. Every one 
wants to hear about them; I explain amid much laughter; they ask him if he 
can run as well as ever. “Better,” says he; “I should be sorry to forget how 
to run.” One member of the company is dying to see him run, but she dare 
not say so; some one else undertakes to suggest it; he agrees and we send 
for two or three young men of the neighbourhood; a prize is offered, and in 
imitation of our earlier games a cake is placed on the goal. Every one is 
ready, Sophy’s father gives the signal by clapping his hands. The nimble 
Emile flies like lightning and reaches the goal almost before the others have 
started. He receives his prize at Sophy’s hands, and no less generous than 
Aeneas, he gives gifts to all the vanquished. 

In the midst of his triumph, Sophy dares to challenge the victor, and to 
assert that she can run as fast as he. He does not refuse to enter the lists with 


her, and while she is getting ready to start, while she is tucking up her skirt 
at each side, more eager to show Emile a pretty ankle than to vanquish him 
in the race, while she is seeing if her petticoats are short enough, he 
whispers a word to her mother who smiles and nods approval. Then he 
takes his place by his competitor; no sooner is the signal given than she is 
off like a bird. 

Women were not meant to run; they flee that they may be overtaken. 
Running is not the only thing they do ill, but it is the only thing they do 
awkwardly; their elbows glued to their sides and pointed backwards look 
ridiculous, and the high heels on which they are perched make them look 
like so many grasshoppers trying to run instead of to jump. 

Emile, supposing that Sophy runs no better than other women, does not 
deign to stir from his place and watches her start with a smile of mockery. 
But Sophy is light of foot and she wears low heels; she needs no pretence to 
make her foot look smaller; she runs so quickly that he has only just time to 
overtake this new Atalanta when he sees her so far ahead. Then he starts 
like an eagle dashing upon its prey; he pursues her, clutches her, grasps her 
at last quite out of breath, and gently placing his left arm about her, he lifts 
her like a feather, and pressing his sweet burden to his heart, he finishes the 
race, makes her touch the goal first, and then exclaiming, “Sophy wins!” he 
sinks on one knee before her and owns himself beaten. 

Along with such occupations there is also the trade we learnt. One day a 
week at least, and every day when the weather is too bad for country 
pursuits, Emile and I go to work under a master-joiner. We do not work for 
show, like people above our trade; we work in earnest like regular 
workmen. Once when Sophy’s father came to see us, he found us at work, 
and did not fail to report his wonder to his wife and daughter. “Go and see 
that young man in the workshop,” said he, “and you will soon see if he 
despises the condition of the poor.” You may fancy how pleased Sophy was 
at this! They talk it over, and they decide to surprise him at his work. They 
question me, apparently without any special object, and having made sure 
of the time, mother and daughter take a little carriage and come to town on 
that very day. 

On her arrival, Sophy sees, at the other end of the shop, a young man in 
his shirt sleeves, with his hair all untidy, so hard at work that he does not 
see her; she makes a sign to her mother. Emile, a chisel in one hand and a 
hammer in the other, is just finishing a mortise; then he saws a piece of 


wood and places it in the vice in order to polish it. The sight of this does not 
set Sophy laughing; it affects her greatly; it wins her respect. Woman, 
honour your master; he it is who works for you, he it is who gives you 
bread to eat; this is he! 

While they are busy watching him, I perceive them and pull Emile by the 
sleeve; he turns round, drops his tools, and hastens to them with an 
exclamation of delight. After he has given way to his first raptures, he 
makes them take a seat and he goes back to his work. But Sophy cannot 
keep quiet; she gets up hastily, runs about the workshop, looks at the tools, 
feels the polish of the boards, picks up shavings, looks at our hands, and 
says she likes this trade, it is so clean. The merry girl tries to copy Emile. 
With her delicate white hand she passes a plane over a bit of wood; the 
plane slips and makes no impression. It seems to me that Love himself is 
hovering over us and beating his wings; I think I can hear his joyous cries, 
“Hercules is avenged.” 

Yet Sophy’s mother questions the master. “Sir, how much do you pay 
these two men a day?” “I give them each tenpence a day and their food; but 
if that young fellow wanted he could earn much more, for he is the best 
workman in the country.” “Tenpence a day and their food,” said she looking 
at us tenderly. “That is so, madam,” replied the master. At these words she 
hurries up to Emile, kisses him, and clasps him to her breast with tears; 
unable to say more she repeats again and again, “My son, my son!” 

When they had spent some time chatting with us, but without 
interrupting our work, “We must be going now,” said the mother to her 
daughter, “it is getting late and we must not keep your father waiting.” Then 
approaching Emile she tapped him playfully on the cheek, saying, “Well, 
my good workman, won’t you come with us?” He replied sadly, “I am at 
work, ask the master.” The master is asked if he can spare us. He replies 
that he cannot. “I have work on hand,” said he, “which is wanted the day 
after to-morrow, so there is not much time. Counting on these gentlemen I 
refused other workmen who came; if they fail me I don’t know how to 
replace them and I shall not be able to send the work home at the time 
promised.” The mother said nothing, she was waiting to hear what Emile 
would say. Emile hung his head in silence. “Sir,” she said, somewhat 
surprised at this, “have you nothing to say to that?” Emile looked tenderly 
at her daughter and merely said, “You see I am bound to stay.” Then the 


ladies left us. Emile went with them to the door, gazed after them as long as 
they were in sight, and returned to his work without a word. 

On the way home, the mother, somewhat vexed at his conduct, spoke to 
her daughter of the strange way in which he had behaved. “Why,” said she, 
“was it so difficult to arrange matters with the master without being obliged 
to stay. The young man is generous enough and ready to spend money when 
there is no need for it, could not he spend a little on such a fitting 
occasion?” “Oh, mamma,” replied Sophy, “I trust Emile will never rely so 
much on money as to use it to break an engagement, to fail to keep his own 
word, and to make another break his! I know he could easily give the 
master a trifle to make up for the slight inconvenience caused by his 
absence; but his soul would become the slave of riches, he would become 
accustomed to place wealth before duty, and he would think that any duty 
might be neglected provided he was ready to pay. That is not Emile’s way 
of thinking, and I hope he will never change on my account. Do you think it 
cost him nothing to stay? You are quite wrong, mamma; it was for my sake 
that he stayed; I saw it in his eyes.” 

It is not that Sophy is indifferent to genuine proofs of love; on the 
contrary she is imperious and exacting; she would rather not be loved at all 
than be loved half-heartedly. Hers is the noble pride of worth, conscious of 
its own value, self-respecting and claiming a like honour from others. She 
would scorn a heart that did not recognise the full worth of her own; that 
did not love her for her virtues as much and more than for her charms; a 
heart which did not put duty first, and prefer it to everything. She did not 
desire a lover who knew no will but hers. She wished to reign over a man 
whom she had not spoilt. Thus Circe, having changed into swine the 
comrades of Ulysses, bestowed herself on him over whom she had no 
power. 

Except for this sacred and inviolable right, Sophy is very jealous of her 
own rights; she observes how carefully Emile respects them, how zealously 
he does her will; how cleverly he guesses her wishes, how exactly he 
arrives at the appointed time; she will have him neither late nor early; he 
must arrive to the moment. To come early is to think more of himself than 
of her; to come late is to neglect her. To neglect Sophy, that could not 
happen twice. An unfounded suspicion on her part nearly ruined everything, 
but Sophy is really just and knows how to atone for her faults. 


They were expecting us one evening; Emile had received his orders. 
They came to meet us, but we were not there. What has become of us? 
What accident have we met with? No message from us! The evening is 
spent in expectation of our arrival. Sophy thinks we are dead; she is 
miserable and in an agony of distress; she cries all the night through. In the 
course of the evening a messenger was despatched to inquire after us and 
bring back news in the morning. The messenger returns together with 
another messenger sent by us, who makes our excuses verbally and says we 
are quite well. Then the scene is changed; Sophy dries her tears, or if she 
still weeps it is for anger. It is small consolation to her proud spirit to know 
that we are alive; Emile lives and he has kept her waiting. 

When we arrive she tries to escape to her own room; her parents desire 
her to remain, so she is obliged to do so; but deciding at once what course 
she will take she assumes a calm and contented expression which would 
deceive most people. Her father comes forward to receive us saying, “You 
have made your friends very uneasy; there are people here who will not 
forgive you very readily.” “Who are they, papa,” said Sophy with the most 
gracious smile she could assume. “What business is that of yours,” said her 
father, “if it is not you?” Sophy bent over her work without reply. Her 
mother received us coldly and formally. Emile was so confused he dared 
not speak to Sophy. She spoke first, inquired how he was, asked him to take 
a chair, and pretended so cleverly that the poor young fellow, who as yet 
knew nothing of the language of angry passions, was quite deceived by her 
apparent indifference, and ready to take offence on his own account. 

To undeceive him I was going to take Sophy’s hand and raise it to my 
lips as I sometimes did; she drew it back so hastily, with the word, “Sir,” 
uttered in such a strange manner that Emile’s eyes were opened at once by 
this involuntary movement. 

Sophy herself, seeing that she had betrayed herself, exercised less 
control over herself. Her apparent indifference was succeeded by scornful 
irony. She replied to everything he said in monosyllables uttered slowly and 
hesitatingly as if she were afraid her anger should show itself too plainly. 
Emile half dead with terror stared at her full of sorrow, and tried to get her 
to look at him so that his eyes might read in hers her real feelings. Sophy, 
still more angry at his boldness, gave him one look which removed all wish 
for another. Luckily for himself, Emile, trembling and dumbfounded, dared 


neither look at her nor speak to her again; for had he not been guilty, had he 
been able to endure her wrath, she would never have forgiven him. 

Seeing that it was my turn now, and that the time was ripe for 
explanation, I returned to Sophy. I took her hand and this time she did not 
snatch it away; she was ready to faint. I said gently, “Dear Sophy, we are 
the victims of misfortune; but you are just and reasonable; you will not 
judge us unheard; listen to what we have to say.” She said nothing and I 
proceeded — 

“We set out yesterday at four o’clock; we were told to be here at seven, 
and we always allow ourselves rather more time than we need, so as to rest 
a little before we get here. We were more than half way here when we heard 
lamentable groans, which came from a little valley in the hillside, some 
distance off. We hurried towards the place and found an unlucky peasant 
who had taken rather more wine than was good for him; on his way home 
he had fallen heavily from his horse and broken his leg. We shouted and 
called for help; there was no answer; we tried to lift the injured man on his 
horse, but without success; the least movement caused intense agony. We 
decided to tie up the horse in a quiet part of the wood; then we made a chair 
of our crossed arms and carried the man as gently as possible, following his 
directions till we got him home. The way was long, and we were constantly 
obliged to stop and rest. At last we got there, but thoroughly exhausted. We 
were surprised and sorry to find that it was a house we knew already and 
that the wretched creature we had carried with such difficulty was the very 
man who received us so kindly when first we came. We had all been so 
upset that until that moment we had not recognised each other. 

“There were only two little children. His wife was about to present him 
with another, and she was so overwhelmed at the sight of him brought home 
in such a condition, that she was taken ill and a few hours later gave birth to 
another little one. What was to be done under such circumstances in a 
lonely cottage far from any help? Emile decided to fetch the horse we had 
left in the wood, to ride as fast as he could into the town and fetch a 
surgeon. He let the surgeon have the horse, and not succeeding in finding a 
nurse all at once, he returned on foot with a servant, after having sent a 
messenger to you; meanwhile I hardly knew what to do between a man with 
a broken leg and a woman in travail, but I got ready as well as I could such 
things in the house as I thought would be needed for the relief of both. 


“T will pass over the rest of the details; they are not to the point. It was 
two o’clock in the morning before we got a moment’s rest. At last we 
returned before daybreak to our lodging close at hand, where we waited till 
you were up to let you know what had happened to us.” 

That was all I said. But before any one could speak Emile, approaching 
Sophy, raised his voice and said with greater firmness than I expected, 
“Sophy, my fate is in your hands, as you very well know. You may 
condemn me to die of grief; but do not hope to make me forget the rights of 
humanity; they are even more sacred in my eyes than your own rights; I will 
never renounce them for you.” 

For all answer, Sophy rose, put her arm round his neck, and kissed him 
on the cheek; then offering him her hand with inimitable grace she said to 
him, “Emile, take this hand; it is yours. When you will, you shall be my 
husband and my master; I will try to be worthy of that honour.” 

Scarcely had she kissed him, when her delighted father clapped his 
hands calling, “Encore, encore,” and Sophy without further ado, kissed him 
twice on the other cheek; but afraid of what she had done she took refuge at 
once in her mother’s arms and hid her blushing face on the maternal bosom. 

I will not describe our happiness; everybody will feel with us. After 
dinner Sophy asked if it were too far to go and see the poor invalids. It was 
her wish and it was a work of mercy. When we got there we found them 
both in bed — Emile had sent for a second bedstead; there were people 
there to look after them — Emile had seen to it. But in spite of this 
everything was so untidy that they suffered almost as much from discomfort 
as from their condition. Sophy asked for one of the good wife’s aprons and 
set to work to make her more comfortable in her bed; then she did as much 
for the man; her soft and gentle hand seemed to find out what was hurting 
them and how to settle them into less painful positions. Her very presence 
seemed to make them more comfortable; she seemed to guess what was the 
matter. This fastidious girl was not disgusted by the dirt or smells, and she 
managed to get rid of both without disturbing the sick people. She who had 
always appeared so modest and sometimes so disdainful, she who would 
not for all the world have touched a man’s bed with her little finger, lifted 
the sick man and changed his linen without any fuss, and placed him to rest 
in a more comfortable position. The zeal of charity is of more value than 
modesty. What she did was done so skilfully and with such a light touch 
that he felt better almost without knowing she had touched him. Husband 


and wife mingled their blessings upon the kindly girl who tended, pitied, 
and consoled them. She was an angel from heaven come to visit them; she 
was an angel in face and manner, in gentleness and goodness. Emile was 
greatly touched by all this and he watched her without speaking. O man, 
love thy helpmeet. God gave her to relieve thy sufferings, to comfort thee in 
thy troubles. This 1s she! 

The new-born baby was baptised. The two lovers were its god-parents, 
and as they held it at the font they were longing, at the bottom of their 
hearts, for the time when they should have a child of their own to be 
baptised. They longed for their wedding day; they thought it was close at 
hand; all Sophy’s scruples had vanished, but mine remained. They had not 
got so far as they expected; every one must have his turn. 

One morning when they had not seen each other for two whole days, I 
entered Emile’s room with a letter in my hands, and looking fixedly at him I 
said to him, “What would you do if some one told you Sophy were dead?” 
He uttered a loud cry, got up and struck his hands together, and without 
saying a single word, he looked at me with eyes of desperation. “Answer 
me,” I continued with the same calmness. Vexed at my composure, he then 
approached me with eyes blazing with anger; and checking himself in an 
almost threatening attitude, “What would I do? I know not; but this I do 
know, I would never set eyes again upon the person who brought me such 
news.” “Comfort yourself,” said I, smiling, “she lives, she is well, and they 
are expecting us this evening. But let us go for a short walk and we can talk 
things over.” 

The passion which engrosses him will no longer permit him to devote 
himself as in former days to discussions of pure reason; this very passion 
must be called to our aid if his attention is to be given to my teaching. That 
is why I made use of this terrible preface; I am quite sure he will listen to 
me now. 

“We must be happy, dear Emile; it is the end of every feeling creature; it 
is the first desire taught us by nature, and the only one which never leaves 
us. But where is happiness? Who knows? Every one seeks it, and no one 
finds it. We spend our lives in the search and we die before the end is 
attained. My young friend, when I took you, a new-born infant, in my arms, 
and called God himself to witness to the vow I dared to make that I would 
devote my life to the happiness of your life, did I know myself what I was 
undertaking? No; I only knew that in making you happy, I was sure of my 


own happiness. By making this useful inquiry on your account, I made it for 
us both. 

“So long as we do not know what to do, wisdom consists in doing 
nothing. Of all rules there is none so greatly needed by man, and none 
which he is less able to obey. In seeking happiness when we know not 
where it is, we are perhaps getting further and further from it, we are 
running as many risks as there are roads to choose from. But it is not every 
one that can keep still. Our passion for our own well-being makes us so 
uneasy, that we would rather deceive ourselves in the search for happiness 
than sit still and do nothing; and when once we have left the place where we 
might have known happiness, we can never return. 

“In ignorance like this I tried to avoid a similar fault. When I took charge 
of you I decided to take no useless steps and to prevent you from doing so 
too. I kept to the path of nature, until she should show me the path of 
happiness. And lo! their paths were the same, and without knowing it this 
was the path I trod. 

“Be at once my witness and my judge; I will never refuse to accept your 
decision. Your early years have not been sacrificed to those that were to 
follow, you have enjoyed all the good gifts which nature bestowed upon 
you. Of the ills to which you were by nature subject, and from which I 
could shelter you, you have only experienced such as would harden you to 
bear others. You have never suffered any evil, except to escape a greater. 
You have known neither hatred nor servitude. Free and happy, you have 
remained just and kindly; for suffering and vice are inseparable, and no man 
ever became bad until he was unhappy. May the memory of your childhood 
remain with you to old age! I am not afraid that your kind heart will ever 
recall the hand that trained it without a blessing upon it. 

“When you reached the age of reason, I secured you from the influence 
of human prejudice; when your heart awoke I preserved you from the sway 
of passion. Had I been able to prolong this inner tranquillity till your life’s 
end, my work would have been secure, and you would have been as happy 
as man can be; but, my dear Emile, in vain did I dip you in the waters of 
Styx, I could not make you everywhere invulnerable; a fresh enemy has 
appeared, whom you have not yet learnt to conquer, and from whom I 
cannot save you. That enemy is yourself. Nature and fortune had left you 
free. You could face poverty, you could bear bodily pain; the sufferings of 
the heart were unknown to you; you were then dependent on nothing but 


your position as a human being; now you depend on all the ties you have 
formed for yourself; you have learnt to desire, and you are now the slave of 
your desires. Without any change in yourself, without any insult, any injury 
to yourself, what sorrows may attack your soul, what pains may you suffer 
without sickness, how many deaths may you die and yet live! A lie, an 
error, a Suspicion, may plunge you in despair. 

“At the theatre you used to see heroes, abandoned to depths of woe, 
making the stage re-echo with their wild cries, lamenting like women, 
weeping like children, and thus securing the applause of the audience. Do 
you remember how shocked you were by those lamentations, cries, and 
groans, in men from whom one would only expect deeds of constancy and 
heroism. ‘Why,’ said you, ‘are those the patterns we are to follow, the 
models set for our imitation! Are they afraid man will not be small enough, 
unhappy enough, weak enough, if his weakness is not enshrined under a 
false show of virtue.” My young friend, henceforward you must be more 
merciful to the stage; you have become one of those heroes. 

“You know how to suffer and to die; you know how to bear the heavy 
yoke of necessity in ills of the body, but you have not yet learnt to give a 
law to the desires of your heart; and the difficulties of life arise rather from 
our affections than from our needs. Our desires are vast, our strength is little 
better than nothing. In his wishes man is dependent on many things; in 
himself he is dependent on nothing, not even on his own life; the more his 
connections are multiplied, the greater his sufferings. Everything upon earth 
has an end; sooner or later all that we love escapes from our fingers, and we 
behave as if it would last for ever. What was your terror at the mere 
suspicion of Sophy’s death? Do you suppose she will live for ever? Do not 
young people of her age die? She must die, my son, and perhaps before you. 
Who knows if she is alive at this moment? Nature meant you to die but 
once; you have prepared a second death for yourself. 

“A slave to your unbridled passions, how greatly are you to be pitied! 
Ever privations, losses, alarms; you will not even enjoy what is left. You 
will possess nothing because of the fear of losing it; you will never be able 
to satisfy your passions, because you desired to follow them continually. 
You will ever be seeking that which will fly before you; you will be 
miserable and you will become wicked. How can you be otherwise, having 
no care but your unbridled passions! If you cannot put up with involuntary 
privations how will you voluntarily deprive yourself? How can you 


sacrifice desire to duty, and resist your heart in order to listen to your 
reason? You would never see that man again who dared to bring you word 
of the death of your mistress; how would you behold him who would 
deprive you of her living self, him who would dare to tell you, ‘She is dead 
to you, virtue puts a gulf between you’? If you must live with her whatever 
happens, whether Sophy is married or single, whether you are free or not, 
whether she loves or hates you, whether she is given or refused to you, no 
matter, 1t is your will and you must have her at any price. Tell me then what 
crime will stop a man who has no law but his heart’s desires, who knows 
not how to resist his own passions. 

“My son, there is no happiness without courage, nor virtue without a 
struggle. The word virtue is derived from a word signifying strength, and 
strength is the foundation of all virtue. Virtue is the heritage of a creature 
weak by nature but strong by will; that is the whole merit of the righteous 
man; and though we call God good we do not call Him virtuous, because 
He does good without effort. I waited to explain the meaning of this word, 
so often profaned, until you were ready to understand me. As long as virtue 
is quite easy to practise, there is little need to know it. This need arises with 
the awakening of the passions; your time has come. 

“When I brought you up in all the simplicity of nature, instead of 
preaching disagreeable duties, I secured for you immunity from the vices 
which make such duties disagreeable; I made lying not so much hateful as 
unnecessary in your sight; I taught you not so much to give others their due, 
as to care little about your own rights; I made you kindly rather than 
virtuous. But the kindly man is only kind so long as he finds it pleasant; 
kindness falls to pieces at the shook of human passions; the kindly man is 
only kind to himself. 

“What is meant by a virtuous man? He who can conquer his affections; 
for then he follows his reason, his conscience; he does his duty; he is his 
own master and nothing can turn him from the right way. So far you have 
had only the semblance of liberty, the precarious liberty of the slave who 
has not received his orders. Now is the time for real freedom; learn to be 
your own master; control your heart, my Emile, and you will be virtuous. 

“There is another apprenticeship before you, an apprenticeship more 
difficult than the former; for nature delivers us from the evils she lays upon 
us, or else she teaches us to submit to them; but she has no message for us 
with regard to our self-imposed evils; she leaves us to ourselves; she leaves 


us, victims of our own passions, to succumb to our vain sorrows, to pride 
ourselves on the tears of which we should be ashamed. 

“This is your first passion. Perhaps it is the only passion worthy of you. 
If you can control it like a man, it will be the last; you will be master of all 
the rest, and you will obey nothing but the passion for virtue. 

“There is nothing criminal in this passion; I know it; it is as pure as the 
hearts which experience it. It was born of honour and nursed by innocence. 
Happy lovers! for you the charms of virtue do but add to those of love; and 
the blessed union to which you are looking forward is less the reward of 
your goodness than of your affection. But tell me, O truthful man, though 
this passion is pure, is it any the less your master? Are you the less its 
slave? And if to-morrow it should cease to be innocent, would you strangle 
it on the spot? Now is the time to try your strength; there is no time for that 
in hours of danger. These perilous efforts should be made when danger is 
still afar. We do not practise the use of our weapons when we are face to 
face with the enemy, we do that before the war; we come to the battle-field 
ready prepared. 

“It is a mistake to classify the passions as lawful and unlawful, so as to 
yield to the one and refuse the other. All alike are good if we are their 
masters; all alike are bad if we abandon ourselves to them. Nature forbids 
us to extend our relations beyond the limits of our strength; reason forbids 
us to want what we cannot get, conscience forbids us, not to be tempted, but 
to yield to temptation. To feel or not to feel a passion is beyond our control, 
but we can control ourselves. Every sentiment under our own control is 
lawful; those which control us are criminal. A man is not guilty if he loves 
his neighbour’s wife, provided he keeps this unhappy passion under the 
control of the law of duty; he is guilty if he loves his own wife so greatly as 
to sacrifice everything to that love. 

“Do not expect me to supply you with lengthy precepts of morality, I 
have only one rule to give you which sums up all the rest. Be a man; 
restrain your heart within the limits of your manhood. Study and know 
these limits; however narrow they may be, we are not unhappy within them; 
it is only when we wish to go beyond them that we are unhappy, only when, 
in our mad passions, we try to attain the impossible; we are unhappy when 
we forget our manhood to make an imaginary world for ourselves, from 
which we are always slipping back into our own. The only good things, 
whose loss really affects us, are those which we claim as our rights. If it is 


clear that we cannot obtain what we want, our mind turns away from it; 
wishes without hope cease to torture us. A beggar is not tormented by a 
desire to be a king; a king only wishes to be a god when he thinks himself 
more than man. 

“The illusions of pride are the source of our greatest ills; but the 
contemplation of human suffering keeps the wise humble. He keeps to his 
proper place and makes no attempt to depart from it; he does not waste his 
strength in getting what he cannot keep; and his whole strength being 
devoted to the right employment of what he has, he is in reality richer and 
more powerful in proportion as he desires less than we. A man, subject to 
death and change, shall I forge for myself lasting chains upon this earth, 
where everything changes and disappears, whence I myself shall shortly 
vanish! Oh, Emile! my son! if I were to lose you, what would be left of 
myself? And yet I must learn to lose you, for who knows when you may be 
taken from me? 

“Would you live in wisdom and happiness, fix your heart on the beauty 
that is eternal; let your desires be limited by your position, let your duties 
take precedence of your wishes; extend the law of necessity into the region 
of morals; learn to lose what may be taken from you; learn to forsake all 
things at the command of virtue, to set yourself above the chances of life, to 
detach your heart before it is torn in pieces, to be brave in adversity so that 
you may never be wretched, to be steadfast in duty that you may never be 
guilty of a crime. Then you will be happy in spite of fortune, and good in 
spite of your passions. You will find a pleasure that cannot be destroyed, 
even in the possession of the most fragile things; you will possess them, 
they will not possess you, and you will realise that the man who loses 
everything, only enjoys what he knows how to resign. It is true you will not 
enjoy the illusions of imaginary pleasures, neither will you feel the 
sufferings which are their result. You will profit greatly by this exchange, 
for the sufferings are real and frequent, the pleasures are rare and empty. 
Victor over so many deceitful ideas, you will also vanquish the idea that 
attaches such an excessive value to life. You will spend your life in peace, 
and you will leave it without terror; you will detach yourself from life as 
from other things. Let others, horror-struck, believe that when this life 1s 
ended they cease to be; conscious of the nothingness of life, you will think 
that you are but entering upon the true life. To the wicked, death is the close 
of life; to the just it is its dawn.” 


Emile heard me with attention not unmixed with anxiety. After such a 
startling preface he feared some gloomy conclusion. He foresaw that when I 
showed him how necessary it is to practise the strength of the soul, I desired 
to subject him to this stern discipline; he was like a wounded man who 
shrinks from the surgeon, and fancies he already feels the painful but 
healing touch which will cure the deadly wound. 

Uncertain, anxious, eager to know what I am driving at, he does not 
answer, he questions me but timidly. “What must I do?” says he almost 
trembling, not daring to raise his eyes. “What must you do?” I reply firmly. 
“You must leave Sophy.” “What are you saying?” he exclaimed angrily. 
“Leave Sophy, leave Sophy, deceive her, become a traitor, a villain, a 
perjurer!” “Why!” I continue, interrupting him; “does Emile suppose I shall 
teach him to deserve such titles?” “No,” he continued with the same vigour. 
“Neither you nor any one else; I am capable of preserving your work; I shall 
not deserve such reproaches.” 

I was prepared for this first outburst; I let it pass unheeded. If I had not 
the moderation I preach it would not be much use preaching it! Emile 
knows me too well to believe me capable of demanding any wrong action 
from him, and he knows that it would be wrong to leave Sophy, in the sense 
he attaches to the phrase. So he waits for an explanation. Then I resume my 
speech. 

“My dear Emile, do you think any man whatsoever can be happier than 
you have been for the last three months? If you think so, undeceive 
yourself. Before tasting the pleasures of life you have plumbed the depths 
of its happiness. There is nothing more than you have already experienced. 
The joys of sense are soon over; habit invariably destroys them. You have 
tasted greater joys through hope than you will ever enjoy in reality. The 
imagination which adorns what we long for, deserts its possession. With the 
exception of the one self-existing Being, there is nothing beautiful except 
that which is not. If that state could have lasted for ever, you would have 
found perfect happiness. But all that is related to man shares his decline; all 
is finite, all is fleeting in human life, and even if the conditions which make 
us happy could be prolonged for ever, habit would deprive us of all taste for 
that happiness. If external circumstances remain unchanged, the heart 
changes; either happiness forsakes us, or we forsake her. 

“During your infatuation time has passed unheeded. Summer is over, 
winter is at hand. Even if our expeditions were possible, at such a time of 


year they would not be permitted. Whether we wish it or no, we shall have 
to change our way of life; 1t cannot continue. I read in your eager eyes that 
this does not disturb you greatly; Sophy’s confession and your own wishes 
suggest a simple plan for avoiding the snow and escaping the journey. The 
plan has its advantages, no doubt; but when spring returns, the snow will 
melt and the marriage will remain; you must reckon for all seasons. 

“You wish to marry Sophy and you have only known her five months! 
You wish to marry her, not because she is a fit wife for you, but because she 
pleases you; as if love were never mistaken as to fitness, as if those, who 
begin with love, never ended with hatred! I know she is virtuous; but is that 
enough? Is fitness merely a matter of honour? It is not her virtue I 
misdoubt, it is her disposition. Does a woman show her real character in a 
day? Do you know how often you must have seen her and under what 
varying conditions to really know her temper? Is four months of liking a 
sufficient pledge for the rest of your life? A couple of months hence you 
may have forgotten her; as soon as you are gone another may efface your 
image in her heart; on your return you may find her as indifferent as you 
have hitherto found her affectionate. Sentiments are not a matter of 
principle; she may be perfectly virtuous and yet cease to love you. I am 
inclined to think she will be faithful and true; but who will answer for her, 
and who will answer for you if you are not put to the proof? Will you 
postpone this trial till it is too late, will you wait to know your true selves 
till parting is no longer possible? 

“Sophy is not eighteen, and you are barely twenty-two; this is the age for 
love, but not for marriage. What a father and mother for a family! If you 
want to know how to bring up children, you should at least wait till you 
yourselves are children no longer. Do you not know that too early 
motherhood has weakened the constitution, destroyed the health, and 
shortened the life of many young women? Do you not know that many 
children have always been weak and sickly because their mother was little 
more than a child herself? When mother and child are both growing, the 
strength required for their growth is divided, and neither gets all that nature 
intended; are not both sure to suffer? Either I know very little of Emile, or 
he would rather wait and have a healthy wife and children, than satisfy his 
impatience at the price of their life and health. 

“Let us speak of yourself. You hope to be a husband and a father; have 
you seriously considered your duties? When you become the head of a 


family you will become a citizen of your country. And what is a citizen of 
the state? What do you know about it? You have studied your duties as a 
man, but what do you know of the duties of a citizen? Do you know the 
meaning of such terms as government, laws, country? Do you know the 
price you must pay for life, and for what you must be prepared to die? You 
think you know everything, when you really know nothing at all. Before 
you take your place in the civil order, learn to perceive and know what is 
your proper place. 

“Emile, you must leave Sophy; I do not bid you forsake her; if you were 
capable of such conduct, she would be only too happy not to have married 
you; you must leave her in order to return worthy of her. Do not be vain 
enough to think yourself already worthy. How much remains to be done! 
Come and fulfil this splendid task; come and learn to submit to absence; 
come and earn the prize of fidelity, so that when you return you may indeed 
deserve some honour, and may ask her hand not as a favour but as a 
reward.” 

Unaccustomed to struggle with himself, untrained to desire one thing 
and to will another, the young man will not give way; he resists, he argues. 
Why should he refuse the happiness which awaits him? Would he not 
despise the hand which is offered him if he hesitated to accept it? Why need 
he leave her to learn what he ought to know? And if it were necessary to 
leave her why not leave her as his wife with a certain pledge of his return? 
Let him be her husband, and he is ready to follow me; let them be married 
and he will leave her without fear. “Marry her in order to leave her, dear 
Emile! what a contradiction! A lover who can leave his mistress shows 
himself capable of great things; a husband should never leave his wife 
unless through necessity. To cure your scruples, I see the delay must be 
involuntary on your part; you must be able to tell Sophy you leave her 
against your will. Very well, be content, and since you will not follow the 
commands of reason, you must submit to another master. You have not 
forgotten your promise. Emile, you must leave Sophy; I will have it.” 

For a moment or two he was downcast, silent, and thoughtful, then 
looking me full in the face he said, “When do we start?” “In a week’s time,” 
I replied; “Sophy must be prepared for our going. Women are weaker than 
we are, and we must show consideration for them; and this parting is not a 
duty for her as it is for you, so she may be allowed to bear it less bravely.” 


The temptation to continue the daily history of their love up to the time 
of their separation is very great; but I have already presumed too much 
upon the good nature of my readers; let us abridge the story so as to bring it 
to an end. Will Emile face the situation as bravely at his mistress’ feet as he 
has done in conversation with his friend? I think he will; his confidence is 
rooted in the sincerity of his love. He would be more at a loss with her, if it 
cost him less to leave her; he would leave her feeling himself to blame, and 
that is a difficult part for a man of honour to play; but the greater the 
sacrifice, the more credit he demands for it in the sight of her who makes it 
so difficult. He has no fear that she will misunderstand his motives. Every 
look seems to say, “Oh, Sophy, read my heart and be faithful to me; your 
lover is not without virtue.” 

Sophy tries to bear the unforeseen blow with her usual pride and dignity. 
She tries to seem as if she did not care, but as the honours of war are not 
hers, but Emile’s, her strength is less equal to the task. She weeps, she sighs 
against her will, and the fear of being forgotten embitters the pain of 
parting. She does not weep in her lover’s sight, she does not let him see her 
terror; she would die rather than utter a sigh in his presence. I am the 
recipient of her lamentations, I behold her tears, it is I who am supposed to 
be her confidant. Women are very clever and know how to conceal their 
cleverness; the more she frets in private, the more pains she takes to please 
me; she feels that her fate is in my hands. 

I console and comfort her; I make myself answerable for her lover, or 
rather for her husband; let her be as true to him as he to her and I promise 
they shall be married in two years’ time. She respects me enough to believe 
that I do not want to deceive her. I am guarantor to each for the other. Their 
hearts, their virtue, my honesty, the confidence of their parents, all combine 
to reassure them. But what can reason avail against weakness? They part as 
if they were never to meet again. 

Then it is that Sophy recalls the regrets of Eucharis, and fancies herself 
in her place. Do not let us revive that fantastic affection during his absence 
“Sophy,” say I one day, “exchange books with Emile; let him have your 
Telemachus that he may learn to be like him, and let him give you his 
Spectator which you enjoy reading. Study the duties of good wives in it, 
and remember that in two years’ time you will undertake those duties.” The 
exchange gave pleasure to both and inspired them with confidence. At last 
the sad day arrived and they must part. 


Sophy’s worthy father, with whom I had arranged the whole business, 
took affectionate leave of me, and taking me aside, he spoke seriously and 
somewhat emphatically, saying, “I have done everything to please you; I 
knew I had to do with a man of honour; I have only one word to say. 
Remembering your pupil has signed his contract of marriage on my 
daughter’s lips.” 

What a difference in the behaviour of the two lovers! Emile, impetuous, 
eager, excited, almost beside himself, cries aloud and sheds torrents of tears 
upon the hands of father, mother, and daughter; with sobs he embraces 
every one in the house and repeats the same thing over and over again in a 
way that would be ludicrous at any other time. Sophy, pale, sorrowful, 
doleful, and heavy-eyed, remains quiet without a word or a tear, she sees no 
one, not even Emile. In vain he takes her hand, and clasps her in his arms; 
she remains motionless, unheeding his tears, his caresses, and everything he 
does; so far as she is concerned, he is gone already. A sight more moving 
than the prolonged lamentations and noisy regrets of her lover! He sees, he 
feels, he is heartbroken. I drag him reluctantly away; if I left him another 
minute, he would never go. I am delighted that he should carry this 
touching picture with him. If he should ever be tempted to forget what is 
due to Sophy, his heart must have strayed very far indeed if I cannot bring it 
back to her by recalling her as he saw her last. 


OF TRAVEL 


Is it good for young people to travel? The question is often asked and as 
often hotly disputed. If it were stated otherwise — Are men the better for 
having travelled? — perhaps there would be less difference of opinion. 

The misuse of books is the death of sound learning. People think they 
know what they have read, and take no pains to learn. Too much reading 
only produces a pretentious ignoramus. There was never so much reading in 
any age as the present, and never was there less learning; in no country of 
Europe are so many histories and books of travel printed as in France, and 
nowhere is there less knowledge of the mind and manners of other nations. 
So many books lead us to neglect the book of the world; if we read it at all, 
we keep each to our own page. If the phrase, “Can one become a Persian,” 
were unknown to me, I should suspect on hearing it that it came from the 
country where national prejudice is most prevalent and from the sex which 
does most to increase it. 

A Parisian thinks he has a knowledge of men and he knows only 
Frenchmen; his town is always full of foreigners, but he considers every 
foreigner as a strange phenomenon which has no equal in the universe. You 
must have a close acquaintance with the middle classes of that great city, 
you must have lived among them, before you can believe that people could 
be at once so witty and so stupid. The strangest thing about it is that 
probably every one of them has read a dozen times a description of the 
country whose inhabitants inspire him with such wonder. 

To discover the truth amidst our own prejudices and those of the authors 
is too hard a task. I have been reading books of travels all my life, but I 
never found two that gave me the same idea of the same nation. On 
comparing my own scanty observations with what I have read, I have 
decided to abandon the travellers and I regret the time wasted in trying to 
learn from their books; for I am quite convinced that for that sort of study, 
seeing not reading is required. That would be true enough if every traveller 
were honest, if he only said what he saw and believed, and if truth were not 
tinged with false colours from his own eyes. What must it be when we have 
to disentangle the truth from the web of lies and ill-faith? 

Let us leave the boasted resources of books to those who are content to 
use them. Like the art of Raymond Lully they are able to set people 


chattering about things they do not know. They are able to set fifteen-year- 
old Platos discussing philosophy in the clubs, and teaching people the 
customs of Egypt and the Indies on the word of Paul Lucas or Tavernier. 

I maintain that it is beyond dispute that any one who has only seen one 
nation does not know men; he only knows those men among whom he has 
lived. Hence there is another way of stating the question about travel: “Ts it 
enough for a well-educated man to know his fellow-countrymen, or ought 
he to know mankind in general?” Then there is no place for argument or 
uncertainty. See how greatly the solution of a difficult problem may depend 
on the way in which it is stated. 

But is it necessary to travel the whole globe to study mankind? Need we 
go to Japan to study Europeans? Need we know every individual before we 
know the species? No, there are men so much alike that it is not worth while 
to study them individually. When you have seen a dozen Frenchmen you 
have seen them all. Though one cannot say as much of the English and 
other nations, it is, however, certain that every nation has its own specific 
character, which is derived by induction from the study, not of one, but 
many of its members. He who has compared a dozen nations knows men, 
just he who has compared a dozen Frenchmen knows the French. 

To acquire knowledge it is not enough to travel hastily through a country. 
Observation demands eyes, and the power of directing them towards the 
object we desire to know. There are plenty of people who learn no more 
from their travels than from their books, because they do not know how to 
think; because in reading their mind is at least under the guidance of the 
author, and in their travels they do not know how to see for themselves. 
Others learn nothing, because they have no desire to learn. Their object is 
so entirely different, that this never occurs to them; it is very unlikely that 
you will see clearly what you take no trouble to look for. The French travel 
more than any other nation, but they are so taken up with their own 
customs, that everything else is confused together. There are Frenchmen in 
every corner of the globe. In no country of the world do you find more 
people who have travelled than in France. And yet of all the nations of 
Europe, that which has seen most, knows least. The English are also 
travellers, but they travel in another fashion; these two nations must always 
be at opposite extremes. The English nobility travels, the French stays at 
home; the French people travel, the English stay at home. This difference 
does credit, I think, to the English. The French almost always travel for 


their own ends; the English do not seek their fortune in other lands, unless 
in the way of commerce and with their hands full; when they travel it is to 
spend their money, not to live by their wits; they are too proud to cringe 
before strangers. This is why they learn more abroad than the French who 
have other fish to fry. Yet the English have their national prejudices; but 
these prejudices are not so much the result of ignorance as of feeling. The 
Englishman’s prejudices are the result of pride, the Frenchman’s are due to 
vanity. 

Just as the least cultivated nations are usually the best, so those travel 
best who travel least; they have made less progress than we in our frivolous 
pursuits, they are less concerned with the objects of our empty curiosity, so 
that they give their attention to what is really useful. I hardly know any but 
the Spaniards who travel in this fashion. While the Frenchman is running 
after all the artists of the country, while the Englishman is getting a copy of 
some antique, while the German is taking his album to every man of 
science, the Spaniard is silently studying the government, the manners of 
the country, its police, and he is the only one of the four who from all that 
he has seen will carry home any observation useful to his own country. 

The ancients travelled little, read little, and wrote few books; yet we see 
in those books that remain to us, that they observed each other more 
thoroughly than we observe our contemporaries. Without going back to the 
days of Homer, the only poet who transports us to the country he describes, 
we cannot deny to Herodotus the glory of having painted manners in his 
history, though he does it rather by narrative than by comment; still he does 
it better than all our historians whose books are overladen with portraits and 
characters. Tacitus has described the Germans of his time better than any 
author has described the Germans of to-day. There can be no doubt that 
those who have devoted themselves to ancient history know more about the 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Gauls, and Persians than any nation of to- 
day knows about its neighbours. 

It must also be admitted that the original characteristics of different 
nations are changing day by day, and are therefore more difficult to grasp. 
As races blend and nations intermingle, those national differences which 
formerly struck the observer at first sight gradually disappear. Before our 
time every nation remained more or less cut off from the rest; the means of 
communication were fewer; there was less travelling, less of mutual or 
conflicting interests, less political and civil intercourse between nation and 


nation; those intricate schemes of royalty, miscalled diplomacy, were less 
frequent; there were no permanent ambassadors resident at foreign courts; 
long voyages were rare, there was little foreign trade, and what little there 
was, was either the work of princes, who employed foreigners, or of people 
of no account who had no influence on others and did nothing to bring the 
nations together. The relations between Europe and Asia in the present 
century are a hundredfold more numerous than those between Gaul and 
Spain in the past; Europe alone was less accessible than the whole world is 
now. 

Moreover, the peoples of antiquity usually considered themselves as the 
original inhabitants of their country; they had dwelt there so long that all 
record was lost of the far-off times when their ancestors settled there; they 
had been there so long that the place had made a lasting impression on 
them; but in modern Europe the invasions of the barbarians, following upon 
the Roman conquests, have caused an extraordinary confusion. The 
Frenchmen of to-day are no longer the big fair men of old; the Greeks are 
no longer beautiful enough to serve as a sculptor’s model; the very face of 
the Romans has changed as well as their character; the Persians, originally 
from Tartary, are daily losing their native ugliness through the intermixture 
of Circassian blood. Europeans are no longer Gauls, Germans, Iberians, 
Allobroges; they are all Scythians, more or less degenerate in countenance, 
and still more so in conduct. 

This is why the ancient distinctions of race, the effect of soil and climate, 
made a greater difference between nation and nation in respect of 
temperament, looks, manners, and character than can be distinguished in 
our own time, when the fickleness of Europe leaves no time for natural 
causes to work, when the forests are cut down and the marshes drained, 
when the earth is more generally, though less thoroughly, tilled, so that the 
same differences between country and country can no longer be detected 
even in purely physical features. 

If they considered these facts perhaps people would not be in such a 
hurry to ridicule Herodotus, Ctesias, Pliny for having described the 
inhabitants of different countries each with its own peculiarities and with 
striking differences which we no longer see. To recognise such types of face 
we should need to see the men themselves; no change must have passed 
over them, if they are to remain the same. If we could behold all the people 
who have ever lived, who can doubt that we should find greater variations 


between one century and another, than are now found between nation and 
nation. 

At the same time, while observation becomes more difficult, it is more 
carelessly and badly done; this is another reason for the small success of our 
researches into the natural history of the human race. The information 
acquired by travel depends upon the object of the journey. If this object is a 
system of philosophy, the traveller only sees what he desires to see; if it is 
self-interest, it engrosses the whole attention of those concerned. Commerce 
and the arts which blend and mingle the nations at the same time prevent 
them from studying each other. If they know how to make a profit out of 
their neighbours, what more do they need to know? 

It is a good thing to know all the places where we might live, so as to 
choose those where we can live most comfortably. If every one lived by his 
own efforts, all he would need to know would be how much land would 
keep him in food. The savage, who has need of no one, and envies no one, 
neither knows nor seeks to know any other country but his own. If he 
requires more land for his subsistence he shuns inhabited places; he makes 
war upon the wild beasts and feeds on them. But for us, to whom civilised 
life has become a necessity, for us who must needs devour our fellow- 
creatures, self-interest prompts each one of us to frequent those districts 
where there are most people to be devoured. This is why we all flock to 
Rome, Paris, and London. Human flesh and blood are always cheapest in 
the capital cities. Thus we only know the great nations, which are just like 
one another. 

They say that men of learning travel to obtain information; not so, they 
travel like other people from interested motives. Philosophers like Plato and 
Pythagoras are no longer to be found, or if they are, it must be in far-off 
lands. Our men of learning only travel at the king’s command; they are sent 
out, their expenses are paid, they receive a salary for seeing such and such 
things, and the object of that journey is certainly not the study of any 
question of morals. Their whole time is required for the object of their 
journey, and they are too honest not to earn their pay. If in any country 
whatsoever there are people travelling at their own expense, you may be 
sure it is not to study men but to teach them. It is not knowledge they desire 
but ostentation. How should their travels teach them to shake off the yoke 
of prejudice? It is prejudice that sends them on their travels. 


To travel to see foreign lands or to see foreign nations are two very 
different things. The former is the usual aim of the curious, the latter is 
merely subordinate to it. If you wish to travel as a philosopher you should 
reverse this order. The child observes things till he is old enough to study 
men. Man should begin by studying his fellows; he can study things later if 
time permits. 

It is therefore illogical to conclude that travel is useless because we 
travel ill. But granting the usefulness of travel, does it follow that it is good 
for all of us? Far from it; there are very few people who are really fit to 
travel; it is only good for those who are strong enough in themselves to 
listen to the voice of error without being deceived, strong enough to see the 
example of vice without being led away by it. Travelling accelerates the 
progress of nature, and completes the man for good or evil. When a man 
returns from travelling about the world, he is what he will be all his life; 
there are more who return bad than good, because there are more who start 
with an inclination towards evil. In the course of their travels, young 
people, ill-educated and ill-behaved, pick up all the vices of the nations 
among whom they have sojourned, and none of the virtues with which those 
vices are associated; but those who, happily for themselves, are well-born, 
those whose good disposition has been well cultivated, those who travel 
with a real desire to learn, all such return better and wiser than they went. 
Emile will travel in this fashion; in this fashion there travelled another 
young man, worthy of a nobler age; one whose worth was the admiration of 
Europe, one who died for his country in the flower of his manhood; he 
deserved to live, and his tomb, ennobled by his virtues only, received no 
honour till a stranger’s hand adorned it with flowers. 

Everything that is done in reason should have its rules. Travel, 
undertaken as a part of education, should therefore have its rules. To travel 
for travelling’s sake is to wander, to be a vagabond; to travel to learn is still 
too vague; learning without some definite aim is worthless. I would give a 
young man a personal interest in learning, and that interest, well-chosen, 
will also decide the nature of the instruction. This is merely the continuation 
of the method I have hitherto practised. 

Now after he has considered himself in his physical relations to other 
creatures, in his moral relations with other men, there remains to be 
considered his civil relations with his fellow-citizens. To do this he must 
first study the nature of government in general, then the different forms of 


government, and lastly the particular government under which he was born, 
to know if it suits him to live under it; for by a right which nothing can 
abrogate, every man, when he comes of age, becomes his own master, free 
to renounce the contract by which he forms part of the community, by 
leaving the country in which that contract holds good. It is only by 
sojourning in that country, after he has come to years of discretion, that he 
is supposed to have tacitly confirmed the pledge given by his ancestors. He 
acquires the right to renounce his country, just as he has the right to 
renounce all claim to his father’s lands; yet his place of birth was a gift of 
nature, and in renouncing it, he renounces what is his own. Strictly 
speaking, every man remains in the land of his birth at his own risk unless 
he voluntarily submits to its laws in order to acquire a right to their 
protection. 

For example, I should say to Emile, “Hitherto you have lived under my 
guidance, you were unable to rule yourself. But now you are approaching 
the age when the law, giving you the control over your property, makes you 
master of your person. You are about to find yourself alone in society, 
dependent on everything, even on your patrimony. You mean to marry; that 
is a praiseworthy intention, it is one of the duties of man; but before you 
marry you must know what sort of man you want to be, how you wish to 
spend your life, what steps you mean to take to secure a living for your 
family and for yourself; for although we should not make this our main 
business, it must be definitely considered. Do you wish to be dependent on 
men whom you despise? Do you wish to establish your fortune and 
determine your position by means of civil relations which will make you 
always dependent on the choice of others, which will compel you, if you 
would escape from knaves, to become a knave yourself?” 

In the next place I would show him every possible way of using his 
money in trade, in the civil service, in finance, and I shall show him that in 
every one of these there are risks to be taken, every one of them places him 
in a precarious and dependent position, and compels him to adapt his 
morals, his sentiments, his conduct to the example and the prejudices of 
others. 

“There is yet another way of spending your time and money; you may 
join the army; that is to say, you may hire yourself out at very high wages to 
go and kill men who never did you any harm. This trade is held in great 
honour among men, and they cannot think too highly of those who are fit 


for nothing better. Moreover, this profession, far from making you 
independent of other resources, makes them all the more necessary; for it is 
a point of honour in this profession to ruin those who have adopted it. It is 
true they are not all ruined; it is even becoming fashionable to grow rich in 
this as in other professions; but if I told you how people manage to do it, I 
doubt whether you would desire to follow their example. 

“Moreover, you must know that, even in this trade, it is no longer a 
question of courage or valour, unless with regard to the ladies; on the 
contrary, the more cringing, mean, and degraded you are, the more honour 
you obtain; if you have decided to take your profession seriously, you will 
be despised, you will be hated, you will very possibly be driven out of the 
service, or at least you will fall a victim to favouritism and be supplanted by 
your comrades, because you have been doing your duty in the trenches, 
while they have been attending to their toilet.” 

We can hardly suppose that any of these occupations will be much to 
Emile’s taste. “Why,” he will exclaim, “have I forgotten the amusements of 
my childhood? Have I lost the use of my arms? Is my strength failing me? 
Do I not know how to work? What do I care about all your fine professions 
and all the silly prejudices of others? I know no other pride than to be 
kindly and just; no other happiness than to live in independence with her I 
love, gaining health and a good appetite by the day’s work. All these 
difficulties you speak of do not concern me. The only property I desire is a 
little farm in some quiet corner. I will devote all my efforts after wealth to 
making it pay, and I will live without a care. Give me Sophy and my land, 
and I shall be rich.” 

“Yes, my dear friend, that is all a wise man requires, a wife and land of 
his own; but these treasures are scarcer than you think. The rarest you have 
found already; let us discuss the other. 

“A field of your own, dear Emile! Where will you find it, in what remote 
corner of the earth can you say, “Here am I master of myself and of this 
estate which belongs to me?’ We know where a man may grow rich; who 
knows where he can do without riches? Who knows where to live free and 
independent, without ill-treating others and without fear of being ill-treated 
himself! Do you think it is so easy to find a place where you can always live 
like an honest man? If there is any safe and lawful way of living without 
intrigues, without lawsuits, without dependence on others, it is, I admit, to 
live by the labour of our hands, by the cultivation of our own land; but 


where is the state in which a man can say, ‘The earth which I dig is my 
own?’ Before choosing this happy spot, be sure that you will find the peace 
you desire; beware lest an unjust government, a persecuting religion, and 
evil habits should disturb you in your home. Secure yourself against the 
excessive taxes which devour the fruits of your labours, and the endless 
lawsuits which consume your capital. Take care that you can live rightly 
without having to pay court to intendents, to their deputies, to judges, to 
priests, to powerful neighbours, and to knaves of every kind, who are 
always ready to annoy you if you neglect them. Above all, secure yourself 
from annoyance on the part of the rich and great; remember that their 
estates may anywhere adjoin your Naboth’s vineyard. If unluckily for you 
some great man buys or builds a house near your cottage, make sure that he 
will not find a way, under some pretence or other, to encroach on your lands 
to round off his estate, or that you do not find him at once absorbing all 
your resources to make a wide highroad. If you keep sufficient credit to 
ward off all these disagreeables, you might as well keep your money, for it 
will cost you no more to keep it. Riches and credit lean upon each other, the 
one can hardly stand without the other. 

“T have more experience than you, dear Emile; I see more clearly the 
difficulties in the way of your scheme. Yet it is a fine scheme and 
honourable; it would make you happy indeed. Let us try to carry it out. I 
have a suggestion to make; let us devote the two years from now till the 
time of your return to choosing a place in Europe where you could live 
happily with your family, secure from all the dangers I have just described. 
If we succeed, you will have discovered that true happiness, so often sought 
for in vain; and you will not have to regret the time spent in its search. If we 
fail, you will be cured of a mistaken idea; you will console yourself for an 
inevitable ill, and you will bow to the law of necessity.” 

I do not know whether all my readers will see whither this suggested 
inquiry will lead us; but this I do know, if Emile returns from his travels, 
begun and continued with this end in view, without a full knowledge of 
questions of government, public morality, and political philosophy of every 
kind, we are greatly lacking, he in intelligence and I in judgment. 

The science of politics is and probably always will be unknown. Grotius, 
our leader in this branch of learning, is only a child, and what is worse an 
untruthful child. When I hear Grotius praised to the skies and Hobbes 
overwhelmed with abuse, I perceive how little sensible men have read or 


understood these authors. As a matter of fact, their principles are exactly 
alike, they only differ in their mode of expression. Their methods are also 
different: Hobbes relies on sophism; Grotius relies on the poets; they are 
agreed in everything else. In modern times the only man who could have 
created this vast and useless science was the illustrious Montesquieu. But he 
was not concerned with the principles of political law; he was content to 
deal with the positive laws of settled governments; and nothing could be 
more different than these two branches of study. 

Yet he who would judge wisely in matters of actual government is forced 
to combine the two; he must know what ought to be in order to judge what 
is. The chief difficulty in the way of throwing light upon this important 
matter is to induce an individual to discuss and to answer these two 
questions. “How does it concern me; and what can I do?” Emile is in a 
position to answer both. 

The next difficulty is due to the prejudices of childhood, the principles in 
which we were brought up; it is due above all to the partiality of authors, 
who are always talking about truth, though they care very little about it; it is 
only their own interests that they care for, and of these they say nothing. 
Now the nation has neither professorships, nor pensions, nor membership of 
the academies to bestow. How then shall its rights be established by men of 
that type? The education I have given him has removed this difficulty also 
from Emile’s path. He scarcely knows what is meant by government; his 
business is to find the best; he does not want to write books; if ever he did 
so, it would not be to pay court to those in authority, but to establish the 
rights of humanity. 

There is a third difficulty, more specious than real; a difficulty which I 
neither desire to solve nor even to state; enough that I am not afraid of it; 
sure I am that in inquiries of this kind, great talents are less necessary than a 
genuine love of justice and a sincere reverence for truth. If matters of 
government can ever be fairly discussed, now or never is our chance. 

Before beginning our observations we must lay down rules of procedure; 
we must find a scale with which to compare our measurements. Our 
principles of political law are our scale. Our actual measurements are the 
civil law of each country. 

Our elementary notions are plain and simple, being taken directly from 
the nature of things. They will take the form of problems discussed between 


us, and they will not be formulated into principles, until we have found a 
satisfactory solution of our problems. 

For example, we shall begin with the state of nature, we shall see 
whether men are born slaves or free, in a community or independent; is 
their association the result of free will or of force? Can the force which 
compels them to united action ever form a permanent law, by which this 
original force becomes binding, even when another has been imposed upon 
it, so that since the power of King Nimrod, who is said to have been the first 
conqueror, every other power which has overthrown the original power is 
unjust and usurping, so that there are no lawful kings but the descendants of 
Nimrod or their representatives; or if this original power has ceased, has the 
power which succeeded it any right over us, and does it destroy the binding 
force of the former power, so that we are not bound to obey except under 
compulsion, and we are free to rebel as soon as we are capable of 
resistance? Such a right is not very different from might; it is little more 
than a play upon words. 

We shall inquire whether man might not say that all sickness comes from 
God, and that it is therefore a crime to send for the doctor. 

Again, we shall inquire whether we are bound by our conscience to give 
our purse to a highwayman when we might conceal it from him, for the 
pistol in his hand is also a power. 

Does this word power in this context mean something different from a 
power which is lawful and therefore subject to the laws to which it owes its 
being? 

Suppose we reject this theory that might is right and admit the right of 
nature, or the authority of the father, as the foundation of society; we shall 
inquire into the extent of this authority; what is its foundation in nature? 
Has it any other grounds but that of its usefulness to the child, his weakness, 
and the natural love which his father feels towards him? When the child is 
no longer feeble, when he is grown-up in mind as well as in body, does not 
he become the sole judge of what is necessary for his preservation? Is he 
not therefore his own master, independent of all men, even of his father 
himself? For is it not still more certain that the son loves himself, than that 
the father loves the son? 

The father being dead, should the children obey the eldest brother, or 
some other person who has not the natural affection of a father? Should 
there always be, from family to family, one single head to whom all the 


family owe obedience? If so, how has power ever come to be divided, and 
how is it that there is more than one head to govern the human race 
throughout the world? 

Suppose the nations to have been formed each by its own choice; we 
shall then distinguish between right and fact; being thus subjected to their 
brothers, uncles, or other relations, not because they were obliged, but 
because they choose, we shall inquire whether this kind of society is not a 
sort of free and voluntary association? 

Taking next the law of slavery, we shall inquire whether a man can make 
over to another his right to himself, without restriction, without reserve, 
without any kind of conditions; that is to say, can he renounce his person, 
his life, his reason, his very self, can he renounce all morality in his actions; 
in a word, can he cease to exist before his death, in spite of nature who 
places him directly in charge of his own preservation, in spite of reason and 
conscience which tell him what to do and what to leave undone? 

If there is any reservation or restriction in the deed of slavery, we shall 
discuss whether this deed does not then become a true contract, in which 
both the contracting powers, having in this respect no common master, 
[Footnote: If they had such a common master, he would be no other than the 
sovereign, and then the right of slavery resting on the right of sovereignty 
would not be its origin.] remain their own judge as to the conditions of the 
contract, and therefore free to this extent, and able to break the contract as 
soon as it becomes hurtful. 

If then a slave cannot convey himself altogether to his master, how can a 
nation convey itself altogether to its head? If a slave is to judge whether his 
master is fulfilling his contract, is not the nation to judge whether its head is 
fulfilling his contract? 

Thus we are compelled to retrace our steps, and when we consider the 
meaning of this collective nation we shall inquire whether some contract, a 
tacit contract at the least, is not required to make a nation, a contract 
anterior to that which we are assuming. 

Since the nation was a nation before it chose a king, what made it a 
nation, except the social contract? Therefore the social contract is the 
foundation of all civil society, and it is in the nature of this contract that we 
must seek the nature of the society formed by it. 

We will inquire into the meaning of this contract; may it not be fairly 
well expressed in this formula? As an individual every one of us contributes 


his goods, his person, his life, to the common stock, under the supreme 
direction of the general will; while as a body we receive each member as an 
indivisible part of the whole. 

Assuming this, in order to define the terms we require, we shall observe 
that, instead of the individual person of each contracting party, this deed of 
association produces a moral and collective body, consisting of as many 
members as there are votes in the Assembly. This public personality is 
usually called the body politic, which is called by its members the State 
when it is passive, and the Sovereign when it is active, and a Power when 
compared with its equals. With regard to the members themselves, 
collectively they are known as the nation, and individually as citizens as 
members of the city or partakers in the sovereign power, and subjects as 
obedient to the same authority. 

We shall note that this contract of association includes a mutual pledge 
on the part of the public and the individual; and that each individual, 
entering, so to speak, into a contract with himself, finds himself in a twofold 
capacity, i.e., as a member of the sovereign with regard to others, as 
member of the state with regard to the sovereign. 

We shall also note that while no one is bound by any engagement to 
which he was not himself a party, the general deliberation which may be 
binding on all the subjects with regard to the sovereign, because of the two 
different relations under which each of them is envisaged, cannot be 
binding on the state with regard to itself. Hence we see that there is not, and 
cannot be, any other fundamental law, properly so called, except the social 
contract only. This does not mean that the body politic cannot, in certain 
respects, pledge itself to others; for in regard to the foreigner, it then 
becomes a simple creature, an individual. 

Thus the two contracting parties, i.e., each individual and the public, 
have no common superior to decide their differences; so we will inquire if 
each of them remains free to break the contract at will, that is to repudiate it 
on his side as soon as he considers it hurtful. 

To clear up this difficulty, we shall observe that, according to the social 
pact, the sovereign power is only able to act through the common, general 
will; so its decrees can only have a general or common aim; hence it 
follows that a private individual cannot be directly injured by the sovereign, 
unless all are injured, which is impossible, for that would be to want to 
harm oneself. Thus the social contract has no need of any warrant but the 


general power, for it can only be broken by individuals, and they are not 
therefore freed from their engagement, but punished for having broken it. 

To decide all such questions rightly, we must always bear in mind that 
the nature of the social pact is private and peculiar to itself, in that the 
nation only contracts with itself, i.e., the people as a whole as sovereign, 
with the individuals as subjects; this condition is essential to the 
construction and working of the political machine, it alone makes pledges 
lawful, reasonable, and secure, without which it would be absurd, 
tyrannical, and liable to the grossest abuse. 

Individuals having only submitted themselves to the sovereign, and the 
sovereign power being only the general will, we shall see that every man in 
obeying the sovereign only obeys himself, and how much freer are we 
under the social part than in the state of nature. 

Having compared natural and civil liberty with regard to persons, we 
will compare them as to property, the rights of ownership and the rights of 
sovereignty, the private and the common domain. If the sovereign power 
rests upon the right of ownership, there is no right more worthy of respect; 
it is inviolable and sacred for the sovereign power, so long as it remains a 
private individual right; as soon as it is viewed as common to all the 
citizens, it is subject to the common will, and this will may destroy it. Thus 
the sovereign has no right to touch the property of one or many; but he may 
lawfully take possession of the property of all, as was done in Sparta in the 
time of Lycurgus; while the abolition of debts by Solon was an unlawful 
deed. 

Since nothing is binding on the subjects except the general will, let us 
inquire how this will is made manifest, by what signs we may recognise it 
with certainty, what is a law, and what are the true characters of the law? 
This is quite a fresh subject; we have still to define the term law. 

As soon as the nation considers one or more of its members, the nation is 
divided. A relation is established between the whole and its part which 
makes of them two separate entities, of which the part is one, and the 
whole, minus that part, is the other. But the whole minus the part is not the 
whole; as long as this relation exists, there is no longer a whole, but two 
unequal parts. 

On the other hand, if the whole nation makes a law for the whole nation, 
it is only considering itself; and if a relation is set up, it is between the 
whole community regarded from one point of view, and the whole 


community regarded from another point of view, without any division of 
that whole. Then the object of the statute is general, and the will which 
makes that statute is general too. Let us see if there is any other kind of 
decree which may bear the name of law. 

If the sovereign can only speak through laws, and if the law can never 
have any but a general purpose, concerning all the members of the state, it 
follows that the sovereign never has the power to make any law with regard 
to particular cases; and yet it is necessary for the preservation of the state 
that particular oases should also be dealt with; let us see how this can be 
done. 

The decrees of the sovereign can only be decrees of the general will, that 
is laws; there must also be determining decrees, decrees of power or 
government, for the execution of those laws; and these, on the other hand, 
can only have particular aims. Thus the decrees by which the sovereign 
decides that a chief shall be elected is a law; the decree by which that chief 
is elected, in pursuance of the law, is only a decree of government. 

This is a third relation in which the assembled people may be 
considered, 1.e., as magistrates or executors of the law which it has passed 
in its capacity as sovereign. [Footnote: These problems and theorems are 
mostly taken from the Treatise on the Social Contract, itself a summary of a 
larger work, undertaken without due consideration of my own powers, and 
long since abandoned. | 

We will now inquire whether it is possible for the nation to deprive itself 
of its right of sovereignty, to bestow it on one or more persons; for the 
decree of election not being a law, and the people in this decree not being 
themselves sovereign, we do not see how they can transfer a right which 
they do not possess. 

The essence of sovereignty consisting in the general will, it is equally 
hard to see how we can be certain that an individual will shall always be in 
agreement with the general will. We should rather assume that it will often 
be opposed to it; for individual interest always tends to privileges, while the 
common interest always tends to equality, and if such an agreement were 
possible, no sovereign right could exist, unless the agreement were either 
necessary or indestructible. 

We will inquire if, without violating the social pact, the heads of the 
nation, under whatever name they are chosen, can ever be more than the 
officers of the people, entrusted by them with the duty of carrying the law 


into execution. Are not these chiefs themselves accountable for their 
administration, and are not they themselves subject to the laws which it is 
their business to see carried out? 

If the nation cannot alienate its supreme right, can it entrust it to others 
for a time? Cannot it give itself a master, cannot it find representatives? 
This is an important question and deserves discussion. 

If the nation can have neither sovereign nor representatives we will 
inquire how it can pass its own laws; must there be many laws; must they 
be often altered; is it easy for a great nation to be its own lawgiver? 

Was not the Roman people a great nation? 

Is it a good thing that there should be great nations? 

It follows from considerations already established that there is an 
intermediate body in the state between subjects and sovereign; and this 
intermediate body, consisting of one or more members, is entrusted with the 
public administration, the carrying out of the laws, and the maintenance of 
civil and political liberty. 

The members of this body are called magistrates or kings, that is to say, 
rulers. This body, as a whole, considered in relation to its members, is 
called the prince, and considered in its actions it is called the government. 

If we consider the action of the whole body upon itself, that is to say, the 
relation of the whole to the whole, of the sovereign to the state, we can 
compare this relation to that of the extremes in a proportion of which the 
government is the middle term. The magistrate receives from the sovereign 
the commands which he gives to the nation, and when it is reckoned up his 
product or his power is in the same degree as the product or power of the 
citizens who are subjects on one side of the proportion and sovereigns on 
the other. None of the three terms can be varied without at once destroying 
this proportion. If the sovereign tries to govern, and if the prince wants to 
make the laws, or if the subject refuses to obey them, disorder takes the 
place of order, and the state falls to pieces under despotism or anarchy. 

Let us suppose that this state consists of ten thousand citizens. The 
sovereign can only be considered collectively and as a body, but each 
individual, as a subject, has his private and independent existence. Thus the 
sovereign is as ten thousand to one; that is to say, every member of the state 
has, as his own share, only one ten-thousandth part of the sovereign power, 
although he is subject to the whole. Let the nation be composed of one 
hundred thousand men, the position of the subjects is unchanged, and each 


continues to bear the whole weight of the laws, while his vote, reduced to 
the one hundred-thousandth part, has ten times less influence in the making 
of the laws. Thus the subject being always one, the sovereign is relatively 
greater as the number of the citizens is increased. Hence it follows that the 
larger the state the less liberty. 

Now the greater the disproportion between private wishes and the 
general will, 1.e., between manners and laws, the greater must be the power 
of repression. On the other side, the greatness of the state gives the 
depositaries of public authority greater temptations and additional means of 
abusing that authority, so that the more power is required by the 
government to control the people, the more power should there be in the 
sovereign to control the government. 

From this twofold relation it follows that the continued proportion 
between the sovereign, the prince, and the people is not an arbitrary idea, 
but a consequence of the nature of the state. Moreover, it follows that one of 
the extremes, 1.e., the nation, being constant, every time the double ratio 
increases or decreases, the simple ratio increases or diminishes in its turn; 
which cannot be unless the middle term is as often changed. From this we 
may conclude that there is no single absolute form of government, but there 
must be as many different forms of government as there are states of 
different size. 

If the greater the numbers of the nation the less the ratio between its 
manners and its laws, by a fairly clear analogy, we may also say, the more 
numerous the magistrates, the weaker the government. 

To make this principle clearer we will distinguish three essentially 
different wills in the person of each magistrate; first, his own will as an 
individual, which looks to his own advantage only; secondly, the common 
will of the magistrates, which is concerned only with the advantage of the 
prince, a will which may be called corporate, and one which is general in 
relation to the government and particular in relation to the state of which the 
government forms part; thirdly, the will of the people, or the sovereign will, 
which is general, as much in relation to the state viewed as the whole as in 
relation to the government viewed as a part of the whole. In a perfect 
legislature the private individual will should be almost nothing; the 
corporate will belonging to the government should be quite subordinate, 
and therefore the general and sovereign will is the master of all the others. 
On the other hand, in the natural order, these different wills become more 


and more active in proportion as they become centralised; the general will is 
always weak, the corporate will takes the second place, the individual will 
is preferred to all; so that every one is himself first, then a magistrate, and 
then a citizen; a series just the opposite of that required by the social order. 

Having laid down this principle, let us assume that the government is in 
the hands of one man. In this case the individual and the corporate will are 
absolutely one, and therefore this will has reached the greatest possible 
degree of intensity. Now the use of power depends on the degree of this 
intensity, and as the absolute power of the government is always that of the 
people, and therefore invariable, it follows that the rule of one man is the 
most active form of government. 

If, on the other hand, we unite the government with the supreme power, 
and make the prince the sovereign and the citizens so many magistrates, 
then the corporate will is completely lost in the general will, and will have 
no more activity than the general will, and it will leave the individual will in 
full vigour. Thus the government, though its absolute force is constant, will 
have the minimum of activity. 

These rules are incontestable in themselves, and other considerations 
only serve to confirm them. For example, we see the magistrates as a body 
far more active than the citizens as a body, so that the individual will always 
counts for more. For each magistrate usually has charge of some particular 
duty of government; while each citizen, in himself, has no particular duty of 
sovereignty. Moreover, the greater the state the greater its real power, 
although its power does not increase because of the increase in territory; but 
the state remaining unchanged, the magistrates are multiplied in vain, the 
government acquires no further real strength, because it is the depositary of 
that of the state, which I have assumed to be constant. Thus, this plurality of 
magistrates decreases the activity of the government without increasing its 
power. 

Having found that the power of the government is relaxed in proportion 
as the number of magistrates is multiplied, and that the more numerous the 
people, the more the controlling power must be increased, we shall infer 
that the ratio between the magistrates and the government should be inverse 
to that between subjects and sovereign, that is to say, that the greater the 
state, the smaller the government, and that in like manner the number of 
chiefs should be diminished because of the increased numbers of the 
people. 


In order to make this diversity of forms clearer, and to assign them their 
different names, we shall observe in the first place that the sovereign may 
entrust the care of the government to the whole nation or to the greater part 
of the nation, so that there are more citizen magistrates than private citizens. 
This form of government is called Democracy. 

Or the sovereign may restrict the government in the hands of a lesser 
number, so that there are more plain citizens than magistrates; and this form 
of government is called Aristocracy. 

Finally, the sovereign may concentrate the whole government in the 
hands of one man. This is the third and commonest form of government, 
and is called Monarchy or royal government. 

We shall observe that all these forms, or the first and second at least, 
may be less or more, and that within tolerably wide limits. For the 
democracy may include the whole nation, or may be confined to one half of 
it. The aristocracy, in its turn, may shrink from the half of the nation to the 
smallest number. Even royalty may be shared, either between father and 
son, between two brothers, or in some other fashion. There were always two 
kings in Sparta, and in the Roman empire there were as many as eight 
emperors at once, and yet it cannot be said that the empire was divided. 
There is a point where each form of government blends with the next; and 
under the three specific forms there may be really as many forms of 
government as there are citizens in the state. 

Nor is this all. In certain respects each of these governments is capable 
of subdivision into different parts, each administered in one of these three 
ways. From these forms in combination there may arise a multitude of 
mixed forms, since each may be multiplied by all the simple forms. 

In all ages there have been great disputes as to which is the best form of 
government, and people have failed to consider that each is the best in some 
cases and the worst in others. For ourselves, if the number of magistrates 
[Footnote: You will remember that I mean, in this context, the supreme 
magistrates or heads of the nation, the others being only their deputies in 
this or that respect.] in the various states is to be in inverse ratio to the 
number of the citizens, we infer that generally a democratic government is 
adapted to small states, an aristocratic government to those of moderate 
size, and a monarchy to large states. 

These inquiries furnish us with a clue by which we may discover what 
are the duties and rights of citizens, and whether they can be separated one 


from the other; what is our country, in what does it really consist, and how 
can each of us ascertain whether he has a country or no? 

Having thus considered every kind of civil society in itself, we shall 
compare them, so as to note their relations one with another; great and 
small, strong and weak, attacking one another, insulting one another, 
destroying one another; and in this perpetual action and reaction causing 
more misery and loss of life than if men had preserved their original 
freedom. We shall inquire whether too much or too little has not been 
accomplished in the matter of social institutions; whether individuals who 
are subject to law and to men, while societies preserve the independence of 
nature, are not exposed to the ills of both conditions without the advantages 
of either, and whether it would not be better to have no civil society in the 
world rather than to have many such societies. Is it not that mixed condition 
which partakes of both and secures neither? 

“Per quem neutrum licet, nec tanquam in bello paratum esse, nec 
tanquam in pace securum.” — Seneca De Trang: Animi, cap. I. 

Is it not this partial and imperfect association which gives rise to tyranny 
and war? And are not tyranny and war the worst scourges of humanity? 

Finally we will inquire how men seek to get rid of these difficulties by 
means of leagues and confederations, which leave each state its own master 
in internal affairs, while they arm it against any unjust aggression. We will 
inquire how a good federal association may be established, what can make 
it lasting, and how far the rights of the federation may be stretched without 
destroying the right of sovereignty. 

The Abbe de Saint-Pierre suggested an association of all the states of 
Europe to maintain perpetual peace among themselves. Is this association 
practicable, and supposing that it were established, would it be likely to 
last? These inquiries lead us straight to all the questions of international law 
which may clear up the remaining difficulties of political law. Finally we 
shall lay down the real principles of the laws of war, and we shall see why 
Grotius and others have only stated false principles. 

I should not be surprised if my pupil, who is a sensible young man, 
should interrupt me saying, “One would think we were building our edifice 
of wood and not of men; we are putting everything so exactly in its place!” 
That is true; but remember that the law does not bow to the passions of 
men, and that we have first to establish the true principles of political law. 


Now that our foundations are laid, come and see what men have built upon 
them; and you will see some strange sights! 

Then I set him to read Telemachus, and we pursue our journey; we are 
seeking that happy Salentum and the good Idomeneus made wise by 
misfortunes. By the way we find many like Protesilas and no Philocles, 
neither can Adrastes, King of the Daunians, be found. But let our readers 
picture our travels for themselves, or take the same journeys with 
Telemachus in their hand; and let us not suggest to them painful 
applications which the author himself avoids or makes in spite of himself. 

Moreover, Emile is not a king, nor am I a god, so that we are not 
distressed that we cannot imitate Telemachus and Mentor in the good they 
did; none know better than we how to keep to our own place, none have less 
desire to leave it. We know that the same task is allotted to all; that whoever 
loves what is right with all his heart, and does the right so far as it is in his 
power, has fulfilled that task. We know that Telemachus and Mentor are 
creatures of the imagination. Emile does not travel in idleness and he does 
more good than if he were a prince. If we were kings we should be no 
greater benefactors. If we were kings and benefactors we should cause any 
number of real evils for every apparent good we supposed we were doing. If 
we were kings and sages, the first good deed we should desire to perform, 
for ourselves and for others, would be to abdicate our kingship and return to 
our present position. 

I have said why travel does so little for every one. What makes it still 
more barren for the young is the way in which they are sent on their travels. 
Tutors, more concerned to amuse than to instruct, take them from town to 
town, from palace to palace, where if they are men of learning and letters, 
they make them spend their time in libraries, or visiting antiquaries, or 
rummaging among old buildings transcribing ancient inscriptions. In every 
country they are busy over some other century, as if they were living in 
another country; so that after they have travelled all over Europe at great 
expense, a prey to frivolity or tedium, they return, having seen nothing to 
interest them, and having learnt nothing that could be of any possible use to 
them. 

All capitals are just alike, they are a mixture of all nations and all ways 
of living; they are not the place in which to study the nations. Paris and 
London seem to me the same town. Their inhabitants have a few prejudices 
of their own, but each has as many as the other, and all their rules of 


conduct are the same. We know the kind of people who will throng the 
court. We know the way of living which the crowds of people and the 
unequal distribution of wealth will produce. As soon as any one tells me of 
a town with two hundred thousand people, I know its life already. What I do 
not know about it is not worth going there to learn. 

To study the genius and character of a nation you should go to the more 
remote provinces, where there is less stir, less commerce, where strangers 
seldom travel, where the inhabitants stay in one place, where there are 
fewer changes of wealth and position. Take a look at the capital on your 
way, but go and study the country far away from that capital. The French 
are not in Paris, but in Touraine; the English are more English in Mercia 
than in London, and the Spaniards more Spanish in Galicia than in Madrid. 
In these remoter provinces a nation assumes its true character and shows 
what it really is; there the good or ill effects of the government are best 
perceived, just as you can measure the arc more exactly at a greater radius. 

The necessary relations between character and government have been so 
clearly pointed out in the book of L’Esprit des Lois, that one cannot do 
better than have recourse to that work for the study of those relations. But 
speaking generally, there are two plain and simple standards by which to 
decide whether governments are good or bad. One is the population. Every 
country in which the population is decreasing is on its way to ruin; and the 
countries in which the population increases most rapidly, even were they the 
poorest countries in the world, are certainly the best governed. [Footnote: I 
only know one exception to this rule — it is China.] But this population 
must be the natural result of the government and the national character, for 
if it is caused by colonisation or any other temporary and accidental cause, 
then the remedy itself is evidence of the disease. When Augustus passed 
laws against celibacy, those laws showed that the Roman empire was 
already beginning to decline. Citizens must be induced to marry by the 
goodness of the government, not compelled to marry by law; you must not 
examine the effects of force, for the law which strives against the 
constitution has little or no effect; you should study what is done by the 
influence of public morals and by the natural inclination of the government, 
for these alone produce a lasting effect. It was the policy of the worthy 
Abbe de Saint-Pierre always to look for a little remedy for every individual 
ill, instead of tracing them to their common source and seeing if they could 
not all be cured together. You do not need to treat separately every sore on a 


rich man’s body; you should purify the blood which produces them. They 
say that in England there are prizes for agriculture; that is enough for me; 
that is proof enough that agriculture will not flourish there much longer. 

The second sign of the goodness or badness of the government and the 
laws is also to be found in the population, but it is to be found not in its 
numbers but in its distribution. Two states equal in size and population may 
be very unequal in strength; and the more powerful is always that in which 
the people are more evenly distributed over its territory; the country which 
has fewer large towns, and makes less show on this account, will always 
defeat the other. It is the great towns which exhaust the state and are the 
cause of its weakness; the wealth which they produce is a sham wealth, 
there is much money and few goods. They say the town of Paris is worth a 
whole province to the King of France; for my own part I believe it costs 
him more than several provinces. I believe that Paris is fed by the provinces 
in more senses than one, and that the greater part of their revenues is poured 
into that town and stays there, without ever returning to the people or to the 
king. It is inconceivable that in this age of calculators there is no one to see 
that France would be much more powerful if Paris were destroyed. Not only 
is this ill-distributed population not advantageous to the state, it is more 
ruinous than depopulation itself, because depopulation only gives as 
produce nought, and the ill-regulated addition of still more people gives a 
negative result. When I hear an Englishman and a Frenchman so proud of 
the size of their capitals, and disputing whether London or Paris has more 
inhabitants, it seems to me that they are quarrelling as to which nation can 
claim the honour of being the worst governed. 

Study the nation outside its towns; thus only will you really get to know 
it. It is nothing to see the apparent form of a government, overladen with the 
machinery of administration and the jargon of the administrators, if you 
have not also studied its nature as seen in the effects it has upon the people, 
and in every degree of administration. The difference of form is really 
shared by every degree of the administration, and it is only by including 
every degree that you really know the difference. In one country you begin 
to feel the spirit of the minister in the manoeuvres of his underlings; in 
another you must see the election of members of parliament to see if the 
nation is really free; in each and every country, he who has only seen the 
towns cannot possibly know what the government is like, as its spirit is 


never the same in town and country. Now it is the agricultural districts 
which form the country, and the country people who make the nation. 

This study of different nations in their remoter provinces, and in the 
simplicity of their native genius, gives a general result which is very 
satisfactory, to my thinking, and very consoling to the human heart; it is 
this: All the nations, if you observe them in this fashion, seem much better 
worth observing; the nearer they are to nature, the more does kindness hold 
sway in their character; it is only when they are cooped up in towns, it is 
only when they are changed by cultivation, that they become depraved, that 
certain faults which were rather coarse than injurious are exchanged for 
pleasant but pernicious vices. 

From this observation we see another advantage in the mode of travel I 
suggest; for young men, sojourning less in the big towns which are horribly 
corrupt, are less likely to catch the infection of vice; among simpler people 
and less numerous company, they will preserve a surer judgment, a 
healthier taste, and better morals. Besides this contagion of vice is hardly to 
be feared for Emile; he has everything to protect him from it. Among all the 
precautions I have taken, I reckon much on the love he bears in his heart. 

We do not know the power of true love over youthful desires, because 
we are ourselves as ignorant of it as they are, and those who have control 
over the young turn them from true love. Yet a young man must either love 
or fall into bad ways. It is easy to be deceived by appearances. You will 
quote any number of young men who are said to live very chastely without 
love; but show me one grown man, a real man, who can truly say that his 
youth was thus spent? In all our virtues, all our duties, people are content 
with appearances; for my own part I want the reality, and I am much 
mistaken if there is any other way of securing it beyond the means I have 
suggested. 

The idea of letting Emile fall in love before taking him on his travels is 
not my own. It was suggested to me by the following incident. 

I was in Venice calling on the tutor of a young Englishman. It was winter 
and we were sitting round the fire. The tutor’s letters were brought from the 
post office. He glanced at them, and then read them aloud to his pupil. They 
were in English; I understood not a word, but while he was reading I saw 
the young man tear some fine point lace ruffles which he was wearing, and 
throw them in the fire one after another, as quietly as he could, so that no 
one should see it. Surprised at this whim, I looked at his face and thought I 


perceived some emotion; but the external signs of passion, though much 
alike in all men, have national differences which may easily lead one astray. 
Nations have a different language of facial expression as well as of speech. 
I waited till the letters were finished and then showing the tutor the bare 
wrists of his pupil, which he did his best to hide, I said, “May I ask the 
meaning of this?” 

The tutor seeing what had happened began to laugh; he embraced his 
pupil with an air of satisfaction and, with his consent, he gave me the 
desired explanation. 

“The ruffles,” said he, “which Mr. John has just torn to pieces, were a 
present from a lady in this town, who made them for him not long ago. Now 
you must know that Mr. John is engaged to a young lady in his own 
country, with whom he is greatly in love, and she well deserves it. This 
letter is from the lady’s mother, and I will translate the passage which 
caused the destruction you beheld. 

““Lucy is always at work upon Mr. John’s ruffles. Yesterday Miss Betty 
Roldham came to spend the afternoon and insisted on doing some of her 
work. I knew that Lucy was up very early this morning and I wanted to see 
what she was doing; I found her busy unpicking what Miss Betty had done. 
She would not have a single stitch in her present done by any hand but her 
own.’” 

Mr. John went to fetch another pair of ruffles, and I said to his tutor: 
“Your pupil has a very good disposition; but tell me is not the letter from 
Miss Lucy’s mother a put up job? Is it not an expedient of your designing 
against the lady of the ruffles?” “No,” said he, “it is quite genuine; I am not 
so artful as that; I have made use of simplicity and zeal, and God has 
blessed my efforts.” 

This incident with regard to the young man stuck in my mind; it was sure 
to set a dreamer like me thinking. 

But it is time we finished. Let us take Mr. John back to Miss Lucy, or 
rather Emile to Sophy. He brings her a heart as tender as ever, and a more 
enlightened mind, and he returns to his native land all the bettor for having 
made acquaintance with foreign governments through their vices and 
foreign nations through their virtues. I have even taken care that he should 
associate himself with some man of worth in every nation, by means of a 
treaty of hospitality after the fashion of the ancients, and I shall not be sorry 
if this acquaintance is kept up by means of letters. Not only may this be 


useful, not only is it always pleasant to have a correspondent in foreign 
lands, it is also an excellent antidote against the sway of patriotic 
prejudices, to which we are liable all through our life, and to which sooner 
or later we are more or less enslaved. Nothing is better calculated to lessen 
the hold of such prejudices than a friendly interchange of opinions with 
sensible people whom we respect; they are free from our prejudices and we 
find ourselves face to face with theirs, and so we can set the one set of 
prejudices against the other and be safe from both. It is not the same thing 
to have to do with strangers in our own country and in theirs. In the former 
case there is always a certain amount of politeness which either makes them 
conceal their real opinions, or makes them think more favourably of our 
country while they are with us; when they get home again this disappears, 
and they merely do us justice. I should be very glad if the foreigner I 
consult has seen my country, but I shall not ask what he thinks of it till he is 
at home again. 

When we have spent nearly two years travelling in a few of the great 
countries and many of the smaller countries of Europe, when we have learnt 
two or three of the chief languages, when we have seen what is really 
interesting in natural history, government, arts, or men, Emile, devoured by 
impatience, reminds me that our time is almost up. Then I say, “Well, my 
friend, you remember the main object of our journey; you have seen and 
observed; what is the final result of your observations? What decision have 
you come to?” Either my method is wrong, or he will answer me somewhat 
after this fashion — 

“What decision have I come to? I have decided to be what you made me; 
of my own free will I will add no fetters to those imposed upon me by 
nature and the laws. The more I study the works of men in their institutions, 
the more clearly I see that, in their efforts after independence, they become 
slaves, and that their very freedom is wasted in vain attempts to assure its 
continuance. That they may not be carried away by the flood of things, they 
form all sorts of attachments; then as soon as they wish to move forward 
they are surprised to find that everything drags them back. It seems to me 
that to set oneself free we need do nothing, we need only continue to desire 
freedom. My master, you have made me free by teaching me to yield to 
necessity. Let her come when she will, I follow her without compulsion; I 
lay hold of nothing to keep me back. In our travels I have sought for some 
corner of the earth where I might be absolutely my own; but where can one 


dwell among men without being dependent on their passions? On further 
consideration I have discovered that my desire contradicted itself; for were I 
to hold to nothing else, I should at least hold to the spot on which I had 
settled; my life would be attached to that spot, as the dryads were attached 
to their trees. I have discovered that the words liberty and empire are 
incompatible; I can only be master of a cottage by ceasing to be master of 
myself. 


““Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus.’ 
Horace, lib. 11., sat. vi. 


“T remember that my property was the origin of our inquiries. You 
argued very forcibly that I could not keep both my wealth and my liberty; 
but when you wished me to be free and at the same time without needs, you 
desired two incompatible things, for I could only be independent of men by 
returning to dependence on nature. What then shall I do with the fortune 
bequeathed to me by my parents? To begin with, I will not be dependent on 
it; I will cut myself loose from all the ties which bind me to it; if it is left in 
my hands, I shall keep it; if I am deprived of it, I shall not be dragged away 
with it. I shall not trouble myself to keep it, but I shall keep steadfastly to 
my own place. Rich or poor, I shall be free. I shall be free not merely in this 
country or in that; I shall be free in any part of the world. All the chains of 
prejudice are broken; as far as I am concerned I know only the bonds of 
necessity. I have been trained to endure them from my childhood, and I 
shall endure them until death, for I am a man; and why should I not wear 
those chains as a free man, for I should have to wear them even if I were a 
slave, together with the additional fetters of slavery? 

“What matters my place in the world? What matters it where I am? 
Wherever there are men, I am among my brethren; wherever there are none, 
I am in my own home. So long as I may be independent and rich, and have 
wherewithal to live, and I shall live. If my wealth makes a slave of me, I 
shall find it easy to renounce it. I have hands to work, and I shall get a 
living. If my hands fail me, I shall live if others will support me; if they 
forsake me I shall die; I shall die even if I am not forsaken, for death is not 
the penalty of poverty, it is a law of nature. Whensoever death comes I defy 
it; 1t shall never find me making preparations for life; it shall never prevent 
me having lived. 


“My father, this is my decision. But for my passions, I should be in my 
manhood independent as God himself, for I only desire what is and I should 
never fight against fate. At least, there is only one chain, a chain which I 
shall ever wear, a chain of which I may be justly proud. Come then, give me 
my Sophy, and I am free.” 

“Dear Emile, I am glad indeed to hear you speak like a man, and to 
behold the feelings of your heart. At your age this exaggerated 
unselfishness is not unpleasing. It will decrease when you have children of 
your own, and then you will be just what a good father and a wise man 
ought to be. I knew what the result would be before our travels; I knew that 
when you saw our institutions you would be far from reposing a confidence 
in them which they do not deserve. In vain do we seek freedom under the 
power of the laws. The laws! Where is there any law? Where is there any 
respect for law? Under the name of law you have everywhere seen the rule 
of self-interest and human passion. But the eternal laws of nature and of 
order exist. For the wise man they take the place of positive law; they are 
written in the depths of his heart by conscience and reason; let him obey 
these laws and be free; for there is no slave but the evil-doer, for he always 
does evil against his will. Liberty is not to be found in any form of 
government, she is in the heart of the free man, he bears her with him 
everywhere. The vile man bears his slavery in himself; the one would be a 
slave in Geneva, the other free in Paris. 

“If I spoke to you of the duties of a citizen, you would perhaps ask me, 
“Which is my country?’ And you would think you had put me to confusion. 
Yet you would be mistaken, dear Emile, for he who has no country has, at 
least, the land in which he lives. There is always a government and certain 
so-called laws under which he has lived in peace. What matter though the 
social contract has not been observed, if he has been protected by private 
interest against the general will, if he has been secured by public violence 
against private aggressions, if the evil he has beheld has taught him to love 
the good, and if our institutions themselves have made him perceive and 
hate their own iniquities? Oh, Emile, where is the man who owes nothing to 
the land in which he lives? Whatever that land may be, he owes to it the 
most precious thing possessed by man, the morality of his actions and the 
love of virtue. Born in the depths of a forest he would have lived in greater 
happiness and freedom; but being able to follow his inclinations without a 
struggle there would have been no merit in his goodness, he would not have 


been virtuous, as he may be now, in spite of his passions. The mere sight of 
order teaches him to know and love it. The public good, which to others is a 
mere pretext, is a real motive for him. He learns to fight against himself and 
to prevail, to sacrifice his own interest to the common weal. It is not true 
that he gains nothing from the laws; they give him courage to be just, even 
in the midst of the wicked. It is not true that they have failed to make him 
free; they have taught him to rule himself. 

“Do not say therefore, ‘What matter where I am?’ It does matter that you 
should be where you can best do your duty; and one of these duties is to 
love your native land. Your fellow-countrymen protected you in childhood; 
you should love them in your manhood. You should live among them, or at 
least you should live where you can serve them to the best of your power, 
and where they know where to find you if ever they are in need of you. 
There are circumstances in which a man may be of more use to his fellow- 
countrymen outside his country than within it. Then he should listen only to 
his own zeal and should bear his exile without a murmur; that exile is one 
of his duties. But you, dear Emile, you have not undertaken the painful task 
of telling men the truth, you must live in the midst of your fellow-creatures, 
cultivating their friendship in pleasant intercourse; you must be their 
benefactor, their pattern; your example will do more than all our books, and 
the good they see you do will touch them more deeply than all our empty 
words. 

“Yet I do not exhort you to live in a town; on the contrary, one of the 
examples which the good should give to others is that of a patriarchal, rural 
life, the earliest life of man, the most peaceful, the most natural, and the 
most attractive to the uncorrupted heart. Happy is the land, my young 
friend, where one need not seek peace in the wilderness! But where is that 
country? A man of good will finds it hard to satisfy his inclinations in the 
midst of towns, where he can find few but frauds and rogues to work for. 
The welcome given by the towns to those idlers who flock to them to seek 
their fortunes only completes the ruin of the country, when the country 
ought really to be repopulated at the cost of the towns. All the men who 
withdraw from high society are useful just because of their withdrawal, 
since its vices are the result of its numbers. They are also useful when they 
can bring with them into the desert places life, culture, and the love of their 
first condition. I like to think what benefits Emile and Sophy, in their simple 


home, may spread about them, what a stimulus they may give to the 
country, how they may revive the zeal of the unlucky villagers. 

“In fancy I see the population increasing, the land coming under 
cultivation, the earth clothed with fresh beauty. Many workers and 
plenteous crops transform the labours of the fields into holidays; I see the 
young couple in the midst of the rustic sports which they have revived, and 
I hear the shouts of joy and the blessings of those about them. Men say the 
golden age is a fable; it always will be for those whose feelings and taste 
are depraved. People do not really regret the golden age, for they do nothing 
to restore it. What is needed for its restoration? One thing only, and that is 
an impossibility; we must love the golden age. 

“Already it seems to be reviving around Sophy’s home; together you will 
only complete what her worthy parents have begun. But, dear Emile, you 
must not let so pleasant a life give you a distaste for sterner duties, if every 
they are laid upon you; remember that the Romans sometimes left the 
plough to become consul. If the prince or the state calls you to the service of 
your country, leave all to fulfil the honourable duties of a citizen in the post 
assigned to you. If you find that duty onerous, there is a sure and 
honourable means of escaping from it; do your duty so honestly that it will 
not long be left in your hands. Moreover, you need not fear the difficulties 
of such a test; while there are men of our own time, they will not summon 
you to serve the state.” 

Why may I not paint the return of Emile to Sophy and the end of their 
love, or rather the beginning of their wedded love! A love founded on 
esteem which will last with life itself, on virtues which will not fade with 
fading beauty, on fitness of character which gives a charm to intercourse, 
and prolongs to old age the delights of early love. But all such details would 
be pleasing but not useful, and so far I have not permitted myself to give 
attractive details unless I thought they would be useful. Shall I abandon this 
rule when my task is nearly ended? No, I feel that my pen is weary. Too 
feeble for such prolonged labours, I should abandon this if it were not so 
nearly completed; if it is not to be left imperfect it is time it were finished. 

At last I see the happy day approaching, the happiest day of Emile’s life 
and my own; I see the crown of my labours, I begin to appreciate their 
results. The noble pair are united till death do part; heart and lips confirm 
no empty vows; they are man and wife. When they return from the church, 
they follow where they are led; they know not where they are, whither they 


are going, or what is happening around them. They heed nothing, they 
answer at random; their eyes are troubled and they see nothing. Oh, rapture! 
Oh, human weakness! Man is overwhelmed by the feeling of happiness, he 
is not strong enough to bear it. 

There are few people who know how to talk to the newly-married 
couple. The gloomy propriety of some and the light conversation of others 
seem to me equally out of place. I would rather their young hearts were left 
to themselves, to abandon themselves to an agitation which is not without 
its charm, rather than that they should be so cruelly distressed by a false 
modesty, or annoyed by coarse witticisms which, even if they appealed to 
them at other times, are surely out of place on such a day. 

I behold our young people, wrapped in a pleasant languor, giving no 
heed to what is said. Shall I, who desire that they should enjoy all the days 
of their life, shall I let them lose this precious day? No, I desire that they 
shall taste its pleasures and enjoy them. I rescue them from the foolish 
crowd, and walk with them in some quiet place; I recall them to themselves 
by speaking of them I wish to speak, not merely to their ears, but to their 
hearts, and I know that there is only one subject of which they can think to- 
day. 

“My children,” say I, taking a hand of each, “it is three years since I 
beheld the birth of the pure and vigorous passion which is your happiness 
to-day. It has gone on growing; your eyes tell me that it has reached its 
highest point; it must inevitably decline.” My readers can fancy the 
raptures, the anger, the vows of Emile, and the scornful air with which 
Sophy withdraws her hand from mine; how their eyes protest that they will 
adore each other till their latest breath. I let them have their way; then I 
continue: 

“T have often thought that if the happiness of love could continue in 
marriage, we should find a Paradise upon earth. So far this has never been. 
But if it were not quite impossible, you two are quite worthy to set an 
example you have not received, an example which few married couples 
could follow. My children, shall I tell you what I think is the way, and the 
only way, to do it?” 

They look at one another and smile at my simplicity. Emile thanks me 
curtly for my prescription, saying that he thinks Sophy has a better, at any 
rate it is good enough for him. Sophy agrees with him and seems just as 
certain. Yet in spite of her mockery, I think I see a trace of curiosity. I study 


Emile; his eager eyes are fixed upon his wife’s beauty; he has no curiosity 
for anything else; and he pays little heed to what I say. It is my turn to 
smile, and I say to myself, “I will soon get your attention.” 

The almost imperceptible difference between these two hidden impulses 
is characteristic of a real difference between the two sexes; it is that men are 
generally less constant than women, and are sooner weary of success in 
love. A woman foresees man’s future inconstancy, and is anxious; it is this 
which makes her more jealous. [Footnote: In France it is the wives who first 
emancipate themselves; and necessarily so, for having very little heart, and 
only desiring attention, when a husband ceases to pay them attention they 
care very little for himself. In other countries it is not so; it is the husband 
who first emancipates himself; and necessarily so, for women, faithful, but 
foolish, importune men with their desires and only disgust them. There may 
be plenty of exceptions to these general truths; but I still think they are 
truths.] When his passion begins to cool she is compelled to pay him the 
attentions he used to bestow on her for her pleasure; she weeps, it is her turn 
to humiliate herself, and she is rarely successful. Affection and kind deeds 
rarely win hearts, and they hardly ever win them back. I return to my 
prescription against the cooling of love in marriage. 

“It is plain and simple,” I continue. “It consists in remaining lovers when 
you are husband and wife.” 

“Indeed,” said Emile, laughing at my secret, “we shall not find that 
hard.” 

“Perhaps you will find it harder than you think. Pray give me time to 
explain. 

“Cords too tightly stretched are soon broken. This is what happens when 
the marriage bond is subjected to too great a strain. The fidelity imposed by 
it upon husband and wife is the most sacred of all rights; but it gives to each 
too great a power over the other. Constraint and love do not agree together, 
and pleasure is not to be had for the asking. Do not blush, Sophy, and do not 
try to run away. God forbid that I should offend your modesty! But your 
fate for life is at stake. For so great a cause, permit a conversation between 
your husband and your father which you would not permit elsewhere. 

“It 1s not so much possession as mastery of which people tire, and 
affection is often more prolonged with regard to a mistress than a wife. 
How can people make a duty of the tenderest caresses, and a right of the 
sweetest pledges of love? It is mutual desire which gives the right, and 


nature knows no other. The law may restrict this right, it cannot extend it. 
The pleasure is so sweet in itself! Should it owe to sad constraint the power 
which it cannot gain from its own charms? No, my children, in marriage the 
hearts are bound, but the bodies are not enslaved. You owe one another 
fidelity, but not complaisance. Neither of you may give yourself to another, 
but neither of you belongs to the other except at your own will. 

“If it is true, dear Emile, that you would always be your wife’s lover, that 
she should always be your mistress and her own, be a happy but respectful 
lover; obtain all from love and nothing from duty, and let the slightest 
favours never be of right but of grace. I know that modesty shuns formal 
confessions and requires to be overcome; but with delicacy and true love, 
will the lover ever be mistaken as to the real will? Will not he know when 
heart and eyes grant what the lips refuse? Let both for ever be master of 
their person and their caresses, let them have the right to bestow them only 
at their own will. Remember that even in marriage this pleasure is only 
lawful when the desire is mutual. Do not be afraid, my children, that this 
law will keep you apart; on the contrary, it will make both more eager to 
please, and will prevent satiety. True to one another, nature and love will 
draw you to each other.” 

Emile is angry and cries out against these and similar suggestions. Sophy 
is ashamed, she hides her face behind her fan and says nothing. Perhaps 
while she is saying nothing, she is the most annoyed. Yet I insist, without 
mercy; I make Emile blush for his lack of delicacy; I undertake to be surety 
for Sophy that she will undertake her share of the treaty. I incite her to 
speak, you may guess she will not dare to say I am mistaken. Emile 
anxiously consults the eyes of his young wife; he beholds them, through all 
her confusion, filled with a, voluptuous anxiety which reassures him against 
the dangers of trusting her. He flings himself at her feet, kisses with rapture 
the hand extended to him, and swears that beyond the fidelity he has already 
promised, he will renounce all other rights over her. “My dear wife,” said 
he, “be the arbiter of my pleasures as you are already the arbiter of my life 
and fate. Should your cruelty cost me life itself I would yield to you my 
most cherished rights. I will owe nothing to your complaisance, but all to 
your heart.” 

Dear Emile, be comforted; Sophy herself is too generous to let you fall a 
victim to your generosity. 


In the evening, when I am about to leave them, I say in the most solemn 
tone, “Remember both of you, that you are free, that there 1s no question of 
marital rights; believe me, no false deference. Emile will you come home 
with me? Sophy permits it.” Emile is ready to strike me in his anger. “And 
you, Sophy, what do you say? Shall I take him away?” The little liar, 
blushing, answers, “Yes.” A tender and delightful falsehood, better than 
truth itself! 

The next day. ... Men no longer delight in the picture of bliss; their taste 
is as much depraved by the corruption of vice as their hearts. They can no 
longer feel what is touching or perceive what is truly delightful. You who, 
as a picture of voluptuous joys, see only the happy lovers immersed in 
pleasure, your picture is very imperfect; you have only its grosser part, the 
sweetest charms of pleasure are not there. Which of you has seen a young 
couple, happily married, on the morrow of their marriage? their chaste yet 
languid looks betray the intoxication of the bliss they have enjoyed, the 
blessed security of innocence, and the delightful certainty that they will 
spend the rest of their life together. The heart of man can behold no more 
rapturous sight; this is the real picture of happiness; you have beheld it a 
hundred times without heeding it; your hearts are so hard that you cannot 
love it. Sophy, peaceful and happy, spends the day in the arms of her tender 
mother; a pleasant resting place, after a night spent in the arms of her 
husband. 

The day after I am aware of a slight change. Emile tries to look 
somewhat vexed; but through this pretence I notice such a tender eagerness, 
and indeed so much submission, that I do not think there is much amiss. As 
for Sophy she is merrier than she was yesterday; her eyes are sparkling and 
she looks very well pleased with herself; she is charming to Emile; she 
ventures to tease him a little and vexes him still more. 

These changes are almost imperceptible, but they do not escape me; I am 
anxious and I question Emile in private, and I learn that, to his great regret, 
and in spite of all entreaties, he was not permitted last night to share 
Sophy’s bed. That haughty lady had made haste to assert her right. An 
explanation takes place. Emile complains bitterly, Sophy laughs; but at last, 
seeing that Emile is really getting angry, she looks at him with eyes full of 
tenderness and love, and pressing my hand, she only says these two words, 
but in a tone that goes to his heart, “Ungrateful man!” Emile is too stupid to 


understand. But I understand, and I send Emile away and speak to Sophy 
privately in her turn. 

“T see,” said I, “the reason for this whim. No one could be more delicate, 
and no one could use that delicacy so ill. Dear Sophy, do not be anxious, I 
have given you a man; do not be afraid to treat him as such. You have had 
the first fruits of his youth; he has not squandered his manhood and it will 
endure for you. My dear child, I must explain to you why I said what I did 
in our conversation of the day before yesterday. Perhaps you only 
understood it as a way of restraining your pleasures to secure their 
continuance. Oh, Sophy, there was another object, more worthy of my care. 
When Emile became your husband, he became your head, it is yours to 
obey; this is the will of nature. When the wife is like Sophy, it is, however, 
good for the man to be led by her; that is another of nature’s laws, and it is 
to give you as much authority over his heart, as his sex gives him over your 
person, that I have made you the arbiter of his pleasures. It will be hard for 
you, but you will control him if you can control yourself, and what has 
already happened shows me that this difficult art is not beyond your 
courage. You will long rule him by love if you make your favours scarce 
and precious, if you know how to use them aright. If you want to have your 
husband always in your power, keep him at a distance. But let your 
sternness be the result of modesty not caprice; let him find you modest not 
capricious; beware lest in controlling his love you make him doubt your 
own. Be all the dearer for your favours and all the more respected when you 
refuse them; let him honour his wife’s chastity, without having to complain 
of her coldness. 

“Thus, my child, he will give you his confidence, he will listen to your 
opinion, will consult you in his business, and will decide nothing without 
you. Thus you may recall him to wisdom, if he strays, and bring him back 
by a gentle persuasion, you may make yourself lovable in order to be 
useful, you may employ coquetry on behalf of virtue, and love on behalf of 
reason. 

“Do not think that with all this, your art will always serve your purpose. 
In spite of every precaution pleasures are destroyed by possession, and love 
above all others. But when love has lasted long enough, a gentle habit takes 
its place and the charm of confidence succeeds the raptures of passion. 
Children form a bond between their parents, a bond no less tender and a 
bond which is sometimes stronger than love itself. When you cease to be 


Emile’s mistress you will be his friend and wife; you will be the mother of 
his children. Then instead of your first reticence let there be the fullest 
intimacy between you; no more separate beds, no more refusals, no more 
caprices. Become so truly his better half that he can no longer do without 
you, and if he must leave you, let him feel that he is far from himself. You 
have made the charms of home life so powerful in your father’s home, let 
them prevail in your own. Every man who is happy at home loves his wife. 
Remember that if your husband is happy in his home, you will be a happy 
wife. 

“For the present, do not be too hard on your lover; he deserves more 
consideration; he will be offended by your fears; do not care for his health 
at the cost of his happiness, and enjoy your own happiness. You must 
neither wait for disgust nor repulse desire; you must not refuse for the sake 
of refusing, but only to add to the value of your favours.” 

Then, taking her back to Emile, I say to her young husband, “One must 
bear the yoke voluntarily imposed upon oneself. Let your deserts be such 
that the yoke may be lightened. Above all, sacrifice to the graces, and do 
not think that sulkiness will make you more amiable.” Peace is soon made, 
and everybody can guess its terms. The treaty is signed with a kiss, after 
which I say to my pupil, “Dear Emile, all his life through a man needs a 
guide and counsellor. So far I have done my best to fulfil that duty; my 
lengthy task is now ended, and another will undertake this duty. To-day I 
abdicate the authority which you gave me; henceforward Sophy is your 
guardian.” 

Little by little the first raptures subside and they can peacefully enjoy the 
delights of their new condition. Happy lovers, worthy husband and wife! To 
do honour to their virtues, to paint their felicity, would require the history of 
their lives. How often does my heart throb with rapture when I behold in 
them the crown of my life’s work! How often do I take their hands in mine 
blessing God with all my heart! How often do I kiss their clasped hands! 
How often do their tears of joy fall upon mine! They are touched by my joy 
and they share my raptures. Their worthy parents see their own youth 
renewed in that of their children; they begin to live, as it were, afresh in 
them; or rather they perceive, for the first time, the true value of life; they 
curse their former wealth, which prevented them from enjoying so 
delightful a lot when they were young. If there is such a thing as happiness 
upon earth, you must seek it in our abode. 


One morning a few months later Emile enters my room and embraces 
me, saying, “My master, congratulate your son; he hopes soon to have the 
honour of being a father. What a responsibility will be ours, how much we 
shall need you! Yet God forbid that I should let you educate the son as you 
educated the father. God forbid that so sweet and holy a task should be 
fulfilled by any but myself, even though I should make as good a choice for 
my child as was made for me! But continue to be the teacher of the young 
teachers. Advise and control us; we shall be easily led; as long as I live I 
shall need you. I need you more than ever now that I am taking up the 
duties of manhood. You have done your own duty; teach me to follow your 
example, while you enjoy your well-earned leisure.” 


THE END 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT, OR PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL RIGHT 








Translated by G. D. H. Cole 


The Social Contract, Or Principles of Political Right was first published in 
France in April 1762. As with Emile, The Social Contract was banned and 
burned in both Paris and Geneva due to its chapter called ‘ The Civil 
Religion’, which offended Protestant and Catholic authorities. Rousseau 
was distressed and appalled by the Genevan reaction to The Social Contract 
and Emile and he responded by renouncing his citizenship and writing two 
defences of his banned works. In Letters Written from the Mountain (1764) 
he entered into a debate about the Small Council of Geneva’s decision to 
burn The Social Contract and the defence of that action contained in the 
pamphlet ‘Letters from the Country’. He defends his work against the 
accusations that it seeks to undermine religion or destroy all governments, 
before he attacks the political legitimacy of the Small Council. 

The exact date when the author began to compose the treatise is not 
known, although he mentions in his autobiography, Confessions, that as 
early as 1743 he had conceived of an idea of creating an expansive work on 
political institutions .By 1757, he had significantly reduced the scope of his 
ambition and decided to abandon the wider project. A portion of The Social 
Contract in its first form is found in the ‘Geneva Manuscript’, including the 
controversial chapter on “The Civil Religion’. The central concept and 
greatest contribution to political philosophy that Rousseau establishes in the 
work is the notion of the ‘General Will’, which is the collectively held will 
of the whole people uniting individuals in a common good. Individuals 
possess ‘particular’ wills which may cause them to come into conflict with 
their fellow citizens and threaten the common good, but the general will is 
always driven towards the common good. Rousseau argues that it is the 
expression of the general will by the people as a whole that is sovereign. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the study of the great writers and thinkers of the past, historical 
imagination is the first necessity. Without mentally referring to the 
environment in which they lived, we cannot hope to penetrate below the 
inessential and temporary to the absolute and permanent value of their 
thought. Theory, no less than action, is subject to these necessities; the form 
in which men cast their speculations, no less than the ways in which they 
behave, are the result of the habits of thought and action which they find 
around them. Great men make, indeed, individual contributions to the 
knowledge of their times; but they can never transcend the age in which 
they live. The questions they try to answer will always be those their 
contemporaries are asking; their statement of fundamental problems will 
always be relative to the traditional statements that have been handed down 
to them. When they are stating what is most startlingly new, they will be 
most likely to put it in an old-fashioned form, and to use the inadequate 
ideas and formulae of tradition to express the deeper truths towards which 
they are feeling their way. They will be most the children of their age, when 
they are rising most above it. 

Rousseau has suffered as much as any one from critics without a sense of 
history. He has been cried up and cried down by democrats and oppressors 
with an equal lack of understanding and imagination. His name, a hundred 
and fifty years after the publication of the Social Contract, is still a 
controversial watchword and a party cry. He is accepted as one of the 
greatest writers France has produced; but even now men are inclined, as 
political bias prompts them, to accept or reject his political doctrines as a 
whole, without sifting them or attempting to understand and discriminate. 
He is still revered or hated as the author who, above all others, inspired the 
French Revolution. 

At the present day, his works possess a double significance. They are 
important historically, alike as giving us an insight into the mind of the 
eighteenth century, and for the actual influence they have had on the course 
of events in Europe. Certainly no other writer of the time has exercised such 
an influence as his. He may fairly be called the parent of the romantic 
movement in art, letters and life; he affected profoundly the German 
romantics and Goethe himself; he set the fashion of a new introspection 


which has permeated nineteenth century literature; he began modern 
educational theory; and, above all, in political thought he represents the 
passage from a traditional theory rooted in the Middle Ages to the modern 
philosophy of the State. His influence on Kant’s moral philosophy and on 
Hegel’s philosophy of Right are two sides of the same fundamental 
contribution to modern thought. He is, in fact, the great forerunner of 
German and English Idealism. 

It would not be possible, in the course of a short introduction, to deal 
both with the positive content of Rousseau’s thought and with the actual 
influence he has had on practical affairs. The statesmen of the French 
Revolution, from Robespierre downwards, were throughout profoundly 
affected by the study of his works. Though they seem often to have 
misunderstood him, they had on the whole studied him with the attention he 
demands. In the nineteenth century, men continued to appeal to Rousseau, 
without, as a rule, knowing him well or penetrating deeply into his 
meaning. “The Social Contract,” says M. Dreyfus-Brisac, “is the book of 
all books that is most talked of and least read.” But with the great revival of 
interest in political philosophy there has come a desire for the better 
understanding of Rousseau’s work. He is again being studied more as a 
thinker and less as an ally or an opponent; there is more eagerness to sift the 
true from the false, and to seek in the Social Contract the “principles of 
political right,” rather than the great revolutionary’s ipse dixit in favour of 
some view about circumstances which he could never have; contemplated. 

The Social Contract, then, may be regarded either as a document of the 
French Revolution, or as one of the greatest books dealing with political 
philosophy. It is in the second capacity, as a work of permanent value 
containing truth, that it finds a place among the world’s great books. It is in 
that capacity also that it will be treated in this introduction. Taking it in this 
aspect, we have no less need of historical insight than if we came to it as 
historians pure and simple. To understand — its value we must grasp its 
limitations; when the questions it answers seem unnaturally put, we must 
not conclude that they are meaningless; we must see if the answer still holds 
when the question is put in a more up-to-date form. 

First, then, we must always remember that Rousseau is writing in the 
eighteenth century, and for the most part in France. Neither the French 
monarchy nor the Genevese aristocracy loved outspoken criticism, and 
Rousseau had always to be very careful what he said. This may seem a 


curious statement to make about a man who suffered continual persecution 
on account of his subversive doctrines; but, although Rousseau was one of 
the most daring writers of his time, he was forced continually to moderate 
his language and, as a rule, to confine himself to generalisation instead of 
attacking particular abuses. Rousseau’s theory has often been decried as too 
abstract and metaphysical. This is in many ways its great strength; but 
where it is excessively so, the accident of time is to blame. In the eighteenth 
century it was, broadly speaking, safe to generalise and unsafe to 
particularise. Scepticism and discontent were the prevailing temper of the 
intellectual classes, and a short-sighted despotism held that, as long as they 
were confined to these, they would do little harm. Subversive doctrines 
were only regarded as dangerous when they were so put as to appeal to the 
masses; philosophy was regarded as impotent. The intellectuals of the 
eighteenth century therefore generalised to their hearts’ content, and as a 
rule suffered little for their /ése-majesté: Voltaire is the typical example of 
such generalisation. The spirit of the age favoured such methods, and it was 
therefore natural for Rousseau to pursue them. But his general remarks had 
such a way of bearing very obvious particular applications, and were so 
obviously inspired by a particular attitude towards the government of his 
day, that even philosophy became in his hands unsafe, and he was attacked 
for what men read between the lines of his works. It is owing to this faculty 
of giving his generalisations content and actuality that Rousseau has 
become the father of modern political philosophy. He uses the method of 
his time only to transcend it; out of the abstract and general he creates the 
concrete and universal. 

Secondly, we must not forget that Rousseau’s theories are to be studied 
in a wider historical environment. If he is the first of modern political 
theorists, he is also the last of a long line of Renaissance theorists, who in 
turn inherit and transform the concepts of medizval thought. So many 
critics have spent so much wasted time in proving that Rousseau was not 
original only because they began by identifying originality with isolation: 
they studied first the Social Contract by itself, out of relation to earlier 
works, and then, having discovered that these earlier works resembled it, 
decided that everything it had to say was borrowed. Had they begun their 
study in a truly historical spirit, they would have seen that Rousseau’s 
importance lies just in the new use he makes of old ideas, in the transition 
he makes from old to new in the general conception of politics. No mere 


innovator could have exercised such an influence or hit on so much truth. 
Theory makes no great leaps; it proceeds to new concepts by the adjustment 
and renovation of old ones. Just as theological writers on politics, from 
Hooker to Bossuet, make use of Biblical terminology and ideas; just as 
more modern writers, from Hegel to Herbert Spencer, make use of the 
concept of evolution, Rousseau uses the ideas and terms of the Social 
Contract theory. We should feel, throughout his work, his struggle to free 
himself from what is lifeless and outworn in that theory, while he develops 
out of it fruitful conceptions that go beyond its scope. A too rigid literalism 
in the interpretation of Rousseau’s thought may easily reduce it to the 
possession of a merely “historical interest”: 1f we approach it in a truly 
historical spirit, we shall be able to appreciate at once its temporary and its 
lasting value, to see how it served his contemporaries, and at the same time 
to disentangle from it what may be serviceable to us and for all time. 
Rousseau’s Emile, the greatest of all works on education, has already 
been issued in this series. In this volume are contained the most important 
of his political works. Of these the Social Contract, by far the most 
significant, is the latest in date. It represents the maturity of his thought, 
while the other works only illustrate his development. Born in 1712, he 
issued no work of importance till 1750; but he tells us, in the Confessions, 
that in 1743, when he was attached to the Embassy at Venice, he had 
already conceived the idea of a great work on Political Institutions, “which 
was to put the seal on his reputation.” He seems, however, to have made 
little progress with this work, until in 1749 he happened to light on the 
announcement of a prize offered by the Academy of Dijon for an answer to 
the question, “Has the progress of the arts and sciences tended to the 
purification or to the corruption of morality?” His old ideas came thronging 
back, and sick at heart of the life he had been leading among the Paris 
lumiéres, he composed a violent and rhetorical diatribe against civilisation 
generally. In the following year, this work, having been awarded the prize 
by the Academy, was published by its author. His success was 
instantaneous; he became at once a famous man, the “lion” of Parisian 
literary circles. Refutations of his work were issued by professors, 
scribblers, outraged theologians and even by the King of Poland. Rousseau 
endeavoured to answer them all, and in the course of argument his thought 
developed. From 1750 to the publication of the Social Contract and Emile 


in 1762 he gradually evolved his views: in those twelve years he made his 
unique contribution to political thought. 

The Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, the earliest of the works 
reproduced in this volume, is not in itself of very great importance. 
Rousseau has given his opinion of it in the Confessions. “Full of warmth 
and force, it is wholly without logic or order; of all my works it is the 
weakest in argument and the least harmonious. But whatever gifts a man 
may be born with, he cannot learn the art of writing in a moment.” This 
criticism is just. The first Discourse neither is, nor attempts to be, a 
reasoned or a balanced production. It is the speech of an advocate, wholly 
one-sided and arbitrary, but so obviously and naively one-sided, that it is 
difficult for us to believe in its entire seriousness. At the most, it is only a 
rather brilliant but flimsy rhetorical effort, a sophistical improvisation, but 
not a serious contribution to thought. Yet it 1s certain that this declamation 
made Rousseau’s name, and established his position as a great writer in 
Parisian circles. D’Alembert even devoted the preface of the Encyclopeedia 
to a refutation. The plan of the first Discourse is essentially simple: it sets 
out from the badness, immorality and misery of modern nations, traces all 
these ills to the departure from a “natural” state, and then credits the 
progress of the arts and sciences with being the cause of that departure. In 
it, Rousseau is already in possession of his idea of “nature” as an ideal; but 
he has at present made no attempt to discriminate, in what is unnatural, 
between good and bad. He is merely using a single idea, putting it as 
strongly as he can, and neglecting all its limitations. The first Discourse is 
important not for any positive doctrine it contains, but as a key to the 
development of Rousseau’s mind. Here we see him at the beginning of the 
long journey which was to lead on at last to the theory of the Social 
Contract. 

In 1755 appeared the Discourse on the Origin and Foundation of 
Inequality among Men, which is the second of the works given in this 
volume. With this essay, Rousseau had unsuccessfully competed in 1753 for 
a second prize offered by the Academy of Dijon, and he now issued it 
prefaced by a long Dedication to the Republic of Geneva. In this work, 
which Voltaire, in thanking him for a presentation copy, termed his “second 
book against the human race,” his style and his ideas have made a great 
advance; he is no longer content merely to push a single idea to extremes: 
while preserving the broad opposition between the state of nature and the 


state of society, which runs through all his work, he is concerned to present 
a rational justification of his views and to admit that a little at any rate may 
be said on the other side. Moreover, the idea of “nature” has already 
undergone a great development; it is no longer an empty opposition to the 
evils of society; it possesses a positive content. Thus half the Discourse on 
Inequality is occupied by an imaginary description of the state of nature, in 
which man is shown with ideas limited within the narrowest range, with 
little need of his fellows, and little care beyond provision for the necessities 
of the moment. Rousseau declares explicitly that he does not suppose the 
“state of nature” ever to have existed: it is a pure “idea of reason,” a 
working concept reached by abstraction from the “state of society.” The 
“natural man,” as opposed to “man’s man,” is man stripped of all that 
society confers upon him, a creature formed by a process of abstraction, and 
never intended for a historical portrait. The conclusion of the Discourse 
favours not this purely abstract being, but a state of savagery intermediate 
between the “natural” and the “social” conditions, in which men may 
preserve the simplicity and the advantages of nature and at the same time 
secure the rude comforts and assurances of early society. In one of the long 
notes appended to the Discourse, Rousseau further explains his position. He 
does not wish, he says, that modern corrupt society should return to a state 
of nature: corruption has gone too far for that; he only desires now that men 
should palliate, by wiser use of the fatal arts, the mistake of their 
introduction. He recognises society as inevitable and is already feeling his 
way towards a justification of it. The second Discourse represents a second 
stage in his political thought: the opposition between the state of nature and 
the state of society is still presented in naked contrast; but the picture of the 
former has already filled out, and it only remains for Rousseau to take a 
nearer view of the fundamental implications of the state of society for his 
thought to reach maturity. 

Rousseau is often blamed, by modern critics, for pursuing in the 
Discourses a method apparently that of history, but in reality wholly 
unhistorical. But it must be remembered that he himself lays no stress on 
the historical aspect of his work; he gives himself out as constructing a 
purely ideal picture, and not as depicting any actual stages in human history. 
The use of false historical concepts is characteristic of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and Rousseau is more to be congratulated on having 


escaped from giving them too much importance than criticised for 
employing them at all. 

It is doubtful whether the Discourse on Political Economy, first printed 
in the great Encyclopedia in 1755, was composed before or after the 
Discourse on Inequality. At first sight the former seems to be far more in 
the manner of the Social Contract and to contain views belonging 
essentially to Rousseau’s constructive period. It would not, however, be safe 
to conclude from this that its date is really later. The Discourse on 
Inequality still has about it much of the rhetorical looseness of the prize 
essay; it aims not so much at close reasoning as at effective and popular 
presentation of a case. But, by reading between the lines, an attentive 
student can detect in it a great deal of the positive doctrine afterwards 
incorporated in the Social Contract. Especially in the closing section, which 
lays down the plan of a general treatment of the fundamental questions of 
politics, we are already to some extent in the atmosphere of the later works. 
It is indeed almost certain that Rousseau never attempted to put into either 
of the first two Discourses any of the positive content of his political theory. 
They were intended, not as final expositions of his point of view, but as 
partial and preliminary studies, in which his aim was far more destructive 
than constructive. It is clear that in first conceiving the plan of a work on 
Political Institutions, Rousseau cannot have meant to regard all society as in 
essence bad. It is indeed evident that he meant, from the first, to study 
human society and institutions in their rational aspect, and that he was 
rather diverted from his main purpose by the Academy of Dijon’s 
competition than first induced by it to think about political questions. It 
need, therefore, cause no surprise that a work probably written before the 
Discourse on Inequality should contain the germs of the theory given in full 
in the Social Contract. The Discourse on Political Economy is important as 
giving the first sketch of the theory of the “General Will.” It will readily be 
seen that Rousseau does not mean by “political economy” exactly what we 
mean nowadays. He begins with a discussion of the fundamental nature of 
the State, and the possibility of reconciling its existence with human liberty, 
and goes on with an admirable short study of the principles of taxation. He 
is thinking throughout of “political” in the sense of “public” economy, of 
the State as the public financier, and not of the conditions governing 
industry. He conceives the State as a body aiming at the well-being of all its 
members and subordinates all his views of taxation to that end. He who has 


only necessaries should not be taxed at all; superfluities should be 
supertaxed; there should be heavy imposts on every sort of luxury. The first 
part of the article is still more interesting. Rousseau begins by demolishing 
the exaggerated parallel so often drawn between the State and the family; he 
shows that the State is not, and cannot be, patriarchal in nature, and goes on 
to lay down his view that its real being consists in the General Will of its 
members. The essential features of the Social Contract are present in this 
Discourse almost as if they were commonplaces, certainly not as if they 
were new discoveries on which the author had just hit by some happy 
inspiration. There is every temptation, after reading the Political Economy, 
to suppose that Rousseau’s political ideas really reached maturity far earlier 
than has generally been allowed. 

The Social Contract finally appeared, along with Emile, in 1762. This 
year, therefore, represents in every respect the culmination of Rousseau’s 
career. Henceforth, he was to write only controversial and confessional 
works; his theories were now developed, and, simultaneously, he gave to 
the world his views on the fundamental problems of politics and education. 
It is now time to ask what Rousseau’s system, in its maturity, finally 
amounted to The Social Contract contains practically the whole of his 
constructive political theory; it requires to be read, for full understanding, in 
connection with his other works, especially Emile and the Letters on the 
Mount (1764), but in the main it is self-contained and complete. The title 
sufficiently defines its scope. It is called The Social Contract or Principles 
of Political Right, and the second title explains the first. Rousseau’s object 
is not to deal, in a general way, like Montesquieu, with the actual 
institutions of existing States, but to lay down the essential principles which 
must form the basis of every legitimate society. Rousseau himself, in the 
fifth book of the Emile, has stated the difference clearly. “Montesquieu,” he 
says, “did not intend to treat of the principles of political right; he was 
content to treat of the positive right (or law) of established governments; 
and no two studies could be more different than these.” Rousseau then 
conceives his object as being something very different from that of the 
Spirit of the Laws, and it is a wilful error to misconstrue his purpose. When 
he remarks that “the facts,” the actual history of political societies, “do not 
concern him,” he is not contemptuous of facts; he is merely asserting the 
sure principle that a fact can in no case give rise to a right. His desire is to 


establish society on a basis of pure right, so as at once to disprove his attack 
on society generally and to reinforce his criticism of existing societies. 

Round this point centres the whole dispute about the methods proper to 
political theory. There are, broadly speaking, two schools of political 
theorists, if we set aside the psychologists. One school, by collecting facts, 
aims at reaching broad generalisations about what actually happens in 
human societies! the other tries to penetrate to the universal principles at the 
root of all human combination. For the latter purpose facts may be useful, 
but in themselves they can prove nothing. The question is not one of fact, 
but one of right. 

Rousseau belongs essentially to this philosophical school. He is not, as 
his less philosophic critics seem to suppose, a purely abstract thinker 
generalising from imaginary historical instances; he is a concrete thinker 
trying to get beyond they inessential and changing to the permanent and 
invariable basis of human society. Like Green, he is in search of the 
principle of political obligation, and beside this quest all others fall into 
their place as secondary and derivative. It 1s required to find a form of 
association able to defend and protect with the whole common force the 
person and goods of every associate, and of such a nature, that each, uniting 
himself with all, may still obey only himself, and remain as free as before. 
This is the fundamental problem of which the Social Contract provides the 
solution. The problem of political obligation is seen as including all other 
political problems, which fall into place in a system based upon it. How, 
Rousseau asks, can the will of the State help being for me a merely external 
will, imposing itself upon my own? How can the existence of the State be 
reconciled with human freedom? How can man, who is born free, rightly 
come to be everywhere in chains? 

No-one could help understanding the central problem of the Social 
Contract immediately, were it not that its doctrines often seem to be 
strangely formulated. We have seen that this strangeness is due to 
Rousseau’s historical position, to his use of the political concepts current in 
his own age, and to his natural tendency to build on the foundations laid by 
his predecessors. There are a great many people whose idea of Rousseau 
consists solely of the first words of the opening chapter of the Social 
Contract, “Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains.” But, they tell 
you, man is not born free, even if he is everywhere in chains. Thus at the 
very outset we are faced with the great difficulty in appreciating Rousseau. 


When we should naturally say “man ought to be free,” or perhaps “man is 
born for freedom,” he prefers to say “man is born free,” by which he means 
exactly the same thing. There is doubtless, in his way of putting it, an 
appeal to a “golden age”; but this golden age is admittedly as imaginary as 
the freedom to which men are born is bound, for most of them, to be. 
Elsewhere Rousseau puts the point much as we might put it ourselves. 
“Nothing is more certain than that every man born in slavery is born for 
slavery.... But if there are slaves by nature, it is because there have been 
slaves against nature” (Social Contract, Book I, chap. 11). 

We have seen that the contrast between the “state of nature” and the 
“state of society” runs through all Rousseau’s work. The Emile is a plea for 
“natural” education; the Discourses are a plea for a “naturalisation” of 
society; the New Heloise is the romantic’s appeal for more “nature” in 
human relationships. What then is the position of this contrast in 
Rousseau’s mature political thought? It is clear that the position is not 
merely that of the Discourses. In them, he envisaged only the faults of 
actual societies; now, he is concerned with the possibility of a rational 
society. His aim is to justify the change from “nature” to “society,” although 
it has left men in chains. He is in search of the true society, which leaves 
men “as free as before.” Altogether, the space occupied by the idea of 
nature in the Social Contract is very small. It is used of necessity in the 
controversial chapters, in which Rousseau is refuting false theories of social 
obligation; but when once he has brushed aside the false prophets, he lets 
the idea of nature go with them, and concerns himself solely with giving 
society the rational sanction he has promised. It becomes clear that, in 
political matters at any rate, the “state of nature” is for him only a term of 
controversy. He has in effect abandoned, in so far as he ever held it, the 
theory of a human golden age; and where, as in the Emile, he makes use of 
the idea of nature, it is broadened and deepened out of all recognition. 
Despite many passages in which the old terminology cleaves to him, he 
means by “nature” in this period not the original state of a thing, nor even 
its reduction to the simplest terms: he is passing over to the conception of 
“nature” as identical with the full development of capacity, with the higher! 
idea of human freedom. This view may be seen in germ even in the 
Discourse on Inequality, where, distinguishing self-respect (amour de soi) 
from egoism (amour-propre), Rousseau makes the former, the property of 
the “natural” man, consist not in the desire for self-aggrandisement, but in 


the seeking of satisfaction for reasonable desire accompanied by 
benevolence; whereas egoism is the preference of our own interests to those 
of others, self-respect merely puts us on an equal footing with our fellows. 
It is true that in the Discourse Rousseau is pleading against the development 
of many human faculties; but he is equally advocating the fullest 
development of those he regards as “natural,” by which he means merely 
“good.” The “state of society,” as envisaged in the Social Contract, is no 
longer in contradiction to the “state of nature” upheld in the Emile, where 
indeed the social environment is of the greatest importance, and, though the 
pupil is screened from it, he is none the less being trained for it. Indeed the 
views given in the Social Contract are summarised in the fifth book of the 
Emile, and by this summary the essential unity of Rousseau’s system is 
emphasised. 

Rousseau’s object, then, in the first words of the Social Contract, “is to 
inquire if, in the civil order, there can be any sure and certain, rule of 
administration, taking men as they are and laws as they might be.” 
Montesquieu took laws as they were, and saw what sort of men they made: 
Rousseau, founding his whole system on human freedom, takes man as the 
basis, and regards him as giving himself what laws he pleases. He takes his 
stand on the nature of human freedom: on this he bases his whole system, 
making the will of the members the sole basis of every society. 

In working out his theory, Rousseau makes use throughout of three 
general and, to some extent, alternative conceptions. These are the Social 
Contract, Sovereignty and the General Will. We shall now have to examine 
each of these in turn. 

The Social Contract theory is as old as the sophists of Greece (see Plato, 
Republic, Book II and the Gorgias), and as I elusive. It has been adapted to 
the most opposite points of view, and used, in different forms, on both sides 
of every question to which it could conceivably be applied. It is frequent in 
mediæval writers, a commonplace with the theorists of the Renaissance, and 
in the eighteenth century already nearing its fall before a wider conception. 
It would be a long, as well as a thankless, task to trace its history over 
again: it may be followed best in D. G. Ritchie’s admirable essay on it in 
Darwin and Hegel and Other Studies. For us, it is important only to regard 
it in its most general aspect, before studying the special use made of it by 
Rousseau. Obviously, in one form or another, it is a theory very easily 
arrived at. Wherever any form of government apart from the merest tyranny 


exists, reflection on the basis of the State cannot but lead to the notion that, 
in one sense or another, it is based on the consent, tacit or expressed, past or 
present, of its members. In this alone, the greater part of the Social Contract 
theory is already latent. Add the desire to find actual justification for a 
theory in facts, and, especially in an age possessed only of the haziest 
historical sense, this doctrine of consent will inevitably be given a historical 
setting. If in addition there is a tendency to regard society as something 
unnatural to humanity, the tendency will become irresistible. By writers of 
almost all schools, the State will be represented as having arisen, in some 
remote age, out of a compact or, in more legal phrase, contract between two 
or more parties. The only class that will be able to resist the doctrine is that 
which maintains the divine right of kings, and holds that all existing 
governments were were imposed on the people by the direct interposition of 
God. All who are not prepared to maintain that will be partisans of some 
form or other of the Social Contract theory. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that we find among its advocates writers of 
the most opposite points of view. Barely stated, it is a mere formula, which 
may be filled in with any content from absolutism to pure republicanism. 
And, in the hands of some at least of its supporters, it turns out to be a 
weapon that cuts both ways. We shall be in a better position to judge of its 
usefulness when we have seen its chief varieties at work. 

All Social Contract theories that are at all definite fall under one or other 
of two heads. They represent society as based on an original contract either 
between the people and the government, or between all the individuals 
composing the State. Historically, modern theory passes from the first to the 
second of these forms. 

The doctrine that society is founded on a contract between the people 
and the government is of medizval origin. It was often supported by 
references to the Old Testament, which contains a similar view in an 
unreflective form. It is found in most of the great political writers of the 
sixteenth century; in Buchanan, and in the writings of James I: it persists 
into the seventeenth in the works of Grotius and Puffendorf. Grotius is 
sometimes held to have stated the theory so as to admit both forms of 
contract; but it is clear that he is only thinking of the first form as admitting 
democratic as well as monarchical government. We find it put very clearly 
by the Convention Parliament of 1688, which accuses James II of having 
“endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by breaking the 


original contract between king and people.” While Hobbes, on the side of 
the royalists, is maintaining the contract theory in its second form, the 
Parliamentarian Algernon Sidney adheres to the idea of a contract between 
the people and the government. 

In this form, the theory clearly admits of opposite interpretations. It may 
be held that the people, having given itself up once for all to its rulers, has 
nothing more to ask of them, and is bound to submit to any usage they may 
choose to inflict. This, however, is not the implication most usually drawn 
from it. The theory, in this form, originated with theologians who were also 
lawyers. Their view of a contract implied mutual obligations; they regarded 
the ruler as bound, by its terms, to govern constitutionally. The old idea that 
a king must not violate the sacred customs of the realm passes easily into 
the doctrine that he must not violate the terms of the original contract 
between himself and his people. Just as in the days of the Norman kings, 
every appeal on the part of the people for more liberties was couched in the 
form of a demand that the customs of the “good old times” of Edward the 
Confessor should be respected, so in the seventeenth century every act of 
popular assertion or resistance was stated as an appeal to the king not to 
violate the contract. The demand was a good popular cry, and it seemed to 
have the theorists behind it. Rousseau gives his refutation of this view, 
which he had, in the Discourse on Inequality, maintained in passing, in the 
sixteenth chapter of the third book of the Social Contract. (See also Book I, 
chap, 1v, init.) His attack is really concerned also with the theory of Hobbes, 
which in some respects resembles, as we shall see, this first view; but, in 
form at least, it is directed against this form of contract. It will be possible 
to examine it more closely, when the second view has been considered. 

The second view, which may be called the Social Contract theory proper, 
regards society as originating in, or based on, an agreement between the 
individuals composing it. It seems to be found first, rather vaguely, in 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, from which Locke largely 
borrowed: and it reappears, in varying forms, in Milton’s Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, in Hobbes’s Leviathan, in Locke’s Treatises on Civil 
Government, and in Rousseau. The best-known instance of its actual use is 
by the Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower in 1620, in whose declaration 
occurs the phrase, “We do solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God 
and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic.” The natural implication of this view would seem to be the 


corollary of complete popular Sovereignty which Rousseau draws. But 
before Rousseau’s time it had been used to support views as diverse as 
those which rested on the first form. We saw that, in Grotius’s great work, 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, it was already possible to doubt which of the two 
theories was being advocated. The first theory was, historically, a means of 
popular protest against royal aggression. As soon as popular government 
was taken into account, the act of contract between people and government 
became in effect merely a contract between the individuals composing the 
society, and readily passed over into the second form. 

The second theory, in its ordinary form, expresses only the view that the 
people is everywhere Sovereign, and that, in the phrase of Milton’s treatise, 
“the power of kings and magistrates is only derivative.” Before, however, 
this view had been worked up into a philosophical theory, it had already 
been used by Hobbes to support precisely opposite principles. Hobbes 
agrees that the original contract is one between all the individuals 
composing the State, and that the government is no party to it; but he 
regards the people as agreeing, not merely to form a State, but to invest a 
certain person or certain persons with the government of it. He agrees that 
the people is naturally supreme, but regards it as alienating its Sovereignty 
by the contract itself, and delegating its power, wholly and for ever, to the 
government. As soon, therefore, as the State is set up, the government 
becomes for Hobbes the Sovereign; there is no more question of popular 
Sovereignty, but only of passive obedience: the people is bound, by the 
contract, to obey its ruler, no matter whether he governs well or ill. It has 
alienated all its rights to the Sovereign, who is, therefore, absolute master. 
Hobbes, living in a time of civil wars, regards the worst government as 
better than anarchy, and is, therefore, at pains to find arguments in support 
of any form of absolutism. It is easy to pick holes in this system, and to see 
into what difficulties a conscientious Hobbist might be led by a revolution. 
For as soon as the revolutionaries get the upper hand, he will have to 
sacrifice one of his principles: he will have to side against either the actual 
or the legitimate Sovereign. It is easy also to see that alienation of liberty, 
even if possible for an individual, which Rousseau denies, cannot bind his 
posterity. But, with all its faults, the view of Hobbes is on the whole 
admirably, if ruthlessly, logical, and to it Rousseau owes a great deal. 

The special shape given to the second Social Contract theory by Hobbes 
looks, at first sight, much like a combination, into a single act, of both the 


contracts. This, however, is not the view he adopts. The theory of a contract 
between government and people had, as we have seen, been used mainly as 
a support for popular liberties, a means of assertion against the government. 
Hobbes, whose whole aim is to make his government Sovereign, can only 
do this by leaving the government outside the contract: he thus avoids the 
necessity of submitting it to any obligation whatsoever, and leaves it 
absolute and irresponsible. He secures, in fact, not merely a State which has 
unbounded rights against the individual, but a determinate authority with 
the right to enforce those rights. His theory is not merely Statism (éfatisme); 
it is pure despotism. 

It is clear that, if such a theory is to be upheld, it can stand only by the 
view, which Hobbes shares with Grotius, that a man can alienate not merely 
his own liberty, but also that of his descendants, and that, consequently, a 
people as a whole can do the same. This is the point at which both Locke 
and Rousseau attack it. Locke, whose aim is largely to justify the 
Revolution of 1688, makes government depend, not merely at its institution, 
but always, on the consent of the governed, and regards all rulers as liable 
to be displaced if they govern tyrannically. He omits, however, to provide 
any machinery short of revolution for the expression of popular opinion, 
and, on the whole, seems to regard the popular consent as something 
essentially tacit and assumed. He regards the State as existing mainly to 
protect life and property, and is, in all his assertions of popular rights, so 
cautious as to reduce them almost to nothing. It is not till we come to 
Rousseau that the second form of the contract theory is stated in its purest 
and most logical form. 

Rousseau sees clearly the necessity, if popular consent in government is 
to be more than a name, of giving it some constitutional means of 
expression. For Locke’s theory of tacit consent, he substitutes an active 
agreement periodically renewed. He looks back with admiration to the city- 
states of ancient Greece and, in his own day, reserves his admiration for the 
Swiss free cities, Berne and, above all, Geneva, his native place. Seeing in 
the Europe of his day no case in which representative government was 
working at all democratically, he was unable to conceive that means might 
be found of giving effect to this active agreement in a nation-state; he 
therefore held that self-government was impossible except for a city. He 
wished to break up the nation-states of Europe, and create instead federative 
leagues of independent city-states. 


It matters, however, comparatively little, for the appreciation of 
Rousseau’s political theory in general, that he failed to become the theorist 
of the modern State. By taking the State, which must have, in essentials, 
everywhere the same basis, at its simplest, he was able, far better than his 
predecessors, to bring out the real nature of the “social tie,” an alternative 
name which he often uses for the Social Contract. His doctrine I of the 
underlying principle of political obligation is that of all great modern 
writers, from Kant to Mr. Bosanquet. This fundamental unity has been 
obscured only because critics have failed to put the Social Contract theory 
in its proper place in Rousseau’s system. 

This theory was, we have seen, a commonplace. The amount of 
historical authenticity assigned to the contract almost universally 
presupposed varied enormously. Generally, the weaker a writer’s rational 
basis, the more he appealed to history — and invented it. It was, therefore, 
almost inevitable that Rousseau should cast his theory into the contractual 
form. There were, indeed, writers of his time who laughed at the contract, 
but they were not writers who constructed a general system of political 
philosophy. From Cromwell to Montesquieu and Bentham, it was the 
practically minded man, impatient of unactual hypotheses, who refused to 
accept the idea of contract. The theorists were as unanimous in its favour as 
the Victorians were in favour of the “organic” theory. But we, criticising 
them in the light of later events, are in a better position for estimating the 
position the Social Contract really took in their political system. We see that 
Locke’s doctrine of tacit consent made popular control so unreal that he was 
forced, if the State was to have any hold, to make his contract historical and 
actual, binding posterity for all time, and that he was also led to admit a 
quasi-contract between people and government, as a second vindication of 
popular liberties. Rousseau, on the other hand, bases no vital argument on 
the historical nature of the contract, in which, indeed, he clearly does not 
believe. “How,” he asks, “did this change [from nature to society] come 
about?” And he answers that he does not know. Moreover, his aim is to find 
“a sure and legitimate rule of administration, taking men as they are and 
laws as they might be”; that is to say, his Social Contract is something 
which will be found at work in every legitimate society, but which will be 
in abeyance in all forms of despotism. He clearly means by it no more and 
no less than the fundamental principle of political association, the basis of 
the unity which enables us, in the State, to realise political liberty by giving 


up lawlessness and license. The presentation of this doctrine in the quasi- 
historical form of the Social Contract theory is due to the accident of the 
time and place in which Rousseau wrote. At the same time, the importance 
of the conception is best to be seen in the hard death it dies. Though no-one, 
for a hundred years or so, has thought of regarding it as historical, it has 
been found so hard to secure any other phrase explaining as well or better 
the basis of political union that, to this day, the phraseology of the contract 
theory largely persists. A conception so vital cannot have been barren. 

It is indeed, in Rousseau’s own thought, only one of the three different 
ways in which the basis of political union is stated, according to the 
preoccupation of his mind. When he is thinking quasi-historically, he 
describes his doctrine as that of the Social Contract. Modern anthropology, 
in its attempts to explain the complex by means of the simple, often strays 
further from the straight paths of history and reason. In a semi-legal aspect, 
using the terminology, if not the standpoint, of jurisprudence, he restates the 
same doctrine in the form of popular Sovereignty. This use tends 
continually to pass over into the more philosophical form which comes 
third. “Sovereignty is the exercise of the general will.” Philosophically, 
Rousseau’s doctrine finds its expression in the view that the State is based 
not on any original convention, not on, any determinate power, but on the 
living and sustaining rational will of its members. We have now to examine 
first Sovereignty and then the General Will, which is ultimately Rousseau’s 
guiding conception. 

Sovereignty is, first and foremost, a legal term, and it has often been held 
that its use in political philosophy merely leads to confusion. In 
jurisprudence, we are told, it has the perfectly plain meaning given to it in 
Austin’s famous definition. The Sovereign is “a determinate human 
superior, not in a habit of obedience to a like superior, but receiving 
habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society.” Where Sovereignty is 
placed is, on this view, a question purely of fact, and never of right. We 
have only to seek out the determinate human superior in a given society, 
and we shall have the Sovereign. In answer to this theory, it is not enough, 
though it is a valuable point, to show that such a determinate superior is 
rarely to be found. Where, for instance, is the Sovereign of England or of 
the British Empire? Is it the King, who is called the Sovereign? Or is it the 
Parliament, which is the legislature (for Austin’s Sovereign is regarded as 
the source of law)? Or is it the electorate, or the whole mass of the 


population, with or without the right of voting? Clearly all these exercise a 
certain influence in the making of laws. Or finally, is it now the Cabinet? 
For Austin, one of these bodies would be ruled out as indeterminate (the 
mass of the population) and another as responsible (the Cabinet). But are 
we to regard the House of Commons or those who elect it as forming part of 
the Sovereign? The search for a determinate Sovereign may be a valuable 
legal conception; but it has evidently nothing to do with political theory. 

It is, therefore, essential to distinguish between the legal Sovereign of 
jurisprudence, and the political Sovereign of political science and 
philosophy. Even so, it does not at once become clear what this political 
Sovereign may be. Is it the body or bodies of persons in whom political 
power in a State actually resides? Is it merely the complex of actual 
institutions regarded as embodying the will of the society? This would leave 
us still in the realm of mere fact, outside both right and philosophy. The 
Sovereign, in the philosophical sense, is neither the nominal Sovereign, nor 
the legal Sovereign, nor the political Sovereign of fact and common sense: 
it is the consequence of the fundamental bond of union, the restatement of 
the doctrine of Social Contract, the foreshadowing of that of General Will. 
The Sovereign is that body in the State in which political power ought 
always to reside, and in which the right to such power does always reside. 

The idea at the back of the philosophical conception of Sovereignty is, 
therefore, essentially the same as that we found to underlie the Social 
Contract theory. It is the view that the people, whether it can alienate its 
right or not, is the ultimate director of its own destinies, the final power 
from which there is no appeal. In a sense, this is recognised even by 
Hobbes, who makes the power of his absolute Sovereign, the predecessor of 
Austin’s “determinate human superior,” issue first of all from the Social 
Contract, which is essentially a popular act. The difference between Hobbes 
and Rousseau on this point is solely that Rousseau regards as inalienable a 
supreme power which Hobbes makes the people alienate in its first 
corporate action. That is to say, Hobbes in fact accepts the theory of popular 
supremacy in name only to destroy it in fact; Rousseau asserts the theory in 
its only logical form, and is under no temptation to evade it by means of 
false historical assumptions. In Locke, a distinction is already drawn 
between the legal and the actual Sovereign, which Locke calls “supreme 
power’; Rousseau unites the absolute Sovereignty of Hobbes and the 
“popular consent” of Locke into the philosophic doctrine of popular 


Sovereignty, which has since been the established form of the theory. His 
final view represents a return from the perversions of Hobbes to a doctrine 
already familiar to mediæval and Renaissance writers; but it is not merely a 
return. In its passage the view has fallen into its place in a complete system 
of political philosophy. 

In a second important respect Rousseau differentiates himself from 
Hobbes. For Hobbes, the Sovereign is identical with the government. He is 
so hot for absolutism largely because he regards revolution, the overthrow 
of the existing government, as at the same time the dissolution of the body 
politic, and a return to complete anarchy or to the “state of nature.” 
Rousseau and, to some extent, Locke meet this view by sharp division 
between the supreme power and the government. For Rousseau, they are so 
clearly distinct that even a completely democratic government is not at the 
same time the Sovereign; its members are sovereign only in a different 
capacity and as a different corporate body, just as two different societies 
may exist for different purposes with exactly the same members. Pure 
democracy, however, the government of the State by all the people in every 
detail, is not, as Rousseau says, a possible human institution. All 
governments are really mixed in character; and what we call a democracy is 
only a more or less democratic government. Government, therefore, will 
always be to some extent in the hands of selected persons. Sovereignty, on 
the other hand, is in his view absolute, inalienable, indivisible, and 
indestructible. It cannot be limited, abandoned, shared or destroyed. It is an 
essential part of all social life that the right to control the destinies of the 
State belongs in the last resort to the whole people. There clearly must in 
the end be somewhere in the society an ultimate court of appeal, whether 
determinate or not; but, unless Sovereignty is distinguished from 
government, the government, passing under the name of Sovereign, will 
inevitably be regarded as absolute. The only way to avoid the conclusions 
of Hobbes is, therefore, to establish a clear separation between them. 

Rousseau tries to do this by an adaptation of the doctrine of the “three 
powers.” But instead of three independent powers sharing the supreme 
authority, he gives only two, and makes one of these wholly dependent on 
the other. He substitutes for the co-ordination of the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial authorities, a system in which the legislative 
power, or Sovereign, is always supreme, the executive, or government, 
always secondary and derivative, and the judicial power merely a function 


of government. This division he makes, naturally, one of will and power. 
The government is merely to carry out the decrees, or acts of will, of the 
Sovereign people. Just as the human will transfers a command to its 
members for execution, so the body politic may give its decisions force by 
setting up authority which, like the brain, may command its members. In 
delegating the power necessary for the execution of its will, it is abandoning 
none of its supreme authority. It remains Sovereign, and can at any moment 
recall the grants it has made. Government, therefore, exists only at the 
Sovereign’s pleasure, and is always revocable by the sovereign will. 

It will be seen, when we come to discuss the nature of the General Will, 
that this doctrine really contains the most valuable part of Rousseau’s 
theory. Here, we are concerned rather with its limitations. The distinction 
between legislative and executive functions is in practice very hard to draw. 
In Rousseau’s case, it is further complicated by the presence of a second 
distinction. The legislative power, the Sovereign, is concerned only with 
what is general, the executive only with what is particular. This distinction, 
the full force of which can only be seen in connection with the General 
Will, means roughly that a matter is general when it concerns the whole 
community equally, and makes no mention of any particular class; as soon 
as it refers to any class or person, it becomes particular, and can no longer 
form the subject matter of an act of Sovereignty. However just this 
distinction may seem in the abstract, it is clear that its effect is to place all 
the power in the hands of the executive: modern legislation is almost always 
concerned with particular classes and interests. It is not, therefore, a long 
step from the view of Rousseau to the modern theory of democratic 
government, in which the people has little power beyond that of removing 
its rulers if they displease it. As long, however, as we confine our view to 
the city-state of which Rousseau is thinking, his distinction is capable of 
preserving for the people a greater actual exercise of will. A city can often 
generalise where a nation must particularise. 

It is in the third book of the Social Contract, where Rousseau is 
discussing the problem of government, that it is most essential to remember 
that his discussion has in view mainly the city-state and not the nation. 
Broadly put, his principle of government is that democracy is possible only 
in small States, aristocracy in those of medium extent, and monarchy in 
great States (Book III, chap. iii). In considering this view, we have to take 
into account two things. First, he rejects representative government; will 


being, in his theory, inalienable, representative Sovereignty is impossible. 
But, as he regards all general acts as functions of Sovereignty, this means 
that no general act can be within the competence of a representative 
assembly. In judging this theory, we must take into account all the 
circumstances of Rousseau’s time. France, Geneva and England were the 
three States he took most into account. In France, representative 
government was practically non-existent; in Geneva, it was only partially 
necessary; in England, it was a mockery, used to support a corrupt oligarchy 
against a debased monarchy. Rousseau may well be pardoned for not taking 
the ordinary modern view of it. Nor indeed is it, even in the modern world, 
so satisfactory an instrument of the popular will that we can afford wholly 
to discard his criticism. It is one of the problems of the day to find some 
means of securing effective popular control over a weakened Parliament 
and a despotic Cabinet. 

The second factor is the immense development of local government. It 
seemed to Rousseau that, in the nation-state, all authority must necessarily 
pass, as it had in France, to the central power. Devolution was hardly 
dreamed of; and Rousseau saw the only means of securing effective popular 
government in a federal system, starting from the small unit as Sovereign. 
The nineteenth century has proved the falsehood of much of his theory of 
government; but there are still many wise comments and fruitful 
suggestions to be found in the third book of the Social Contract and in the 
treatise on the Government of Poland, as well as in his adaptation and 
criticism of the Polysynodie of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, a scheme of local 
government for France, born out of its due time. 

The point in Rousseau’s theory of Sovereignty that offers most difficulty 
is his view (Book II, chap, vii) that, for every State, a Legislator is 
necessary. We shall understand the section only by realising that the 
legislator is, in fact, in Rousseau’s system, the spirit of institutions 
personified; his place, in a developed society, is taken by the whole 
complex of social custom, organisation and tradition that has grown up with 
the State. This is made clearer by the fact that the legislator is not to 
exercise legislative power; he is merely to submit his suggestions for 
popular approval. Thus Rousseau recognises that, in the case of institutions 
and traditions as elsewhere, will, and not force, is the basis of the State. 

This may be seen in his treatment of law as a whole (Book II, chap, vi), 
which deserves very careful attention. He defines laws as “acts of the 


general will,” and, agreeing with Montesquieu in making law the “condition 
of civil association,” goes beyond him only in tracing it more definitely to 
its origin in an act of will. The Social Contract renders law necessary, and at 
the same time makes it quite clear that laws can proceed only from the body 
of citizens who have constituted the State. “Doubtless,” says Rousseau, 
“there is a universal justice emanating from reason alone; but this justice, to 
be admitted among us, must be mutual. Humbly speaking, in default of 
natural sanctions, the laws of justice are ineffective among men.” Of the 
law which set up among men this reign of mutual justice the General Will is 
the source. 

We thus come at last to the General Will, the most disputed, and 
certainly the most fundamental, of all Rousseau’s political concepts. No 
critic of the Social Contract has found it easy to say either what precisely its 
author meant by it, or what is its final value for political philosophy. The 
difficulty is increased because Rousseau himself sometimes halts in the 
sense which he assigns to it, and even seems to suggest by it two different 
ideas. Of its broad meaning, however, there can be no doubt. The effect of 
the Social Contract is the creation of a new individual. When it has taken 
place, “at once, in place of the individual personality of each contracting 
party, the act of association creates a moral and collective body, composed 
of as many members as the assembly contains voters, and receiving from 
the act its unity, its common identity (moi commun), its life and its will” 
(Book I, chap. vi). The same doctrine had been stated earlier, in the 
Political Economy, without the historical setting. “The body politic is also a 
moral being, possessed of a will, and this general will, which tends always 
to the preservation and welfare of the whole and of every part, and is the 
source of the laws, constitutes for all the members of the State, in their 
relations to one another and to it, the rule of what is just or unjust.” It will 
be seen at once that the second statement, which could easily be fortified by 
others from the Social Contract, says more than the first. It is not apparent 
that the common will, created by the institution of society, need “tend 
always to the welfare of the whole.” Is not the common will at least as 
fallible as the will of a single individual? May it not equally be led away 
from its true interests to the pursuit of pleasure or of something which is 
really harmful to it? And, if the whole society may vote what conduces to 
the momentary pleasure of all the members and at the same time to the 
lasting damage of the State as a whole, is it not still more likely that some 


of the members will try to secure their private interests in opposition to 
those of the whole and of others? All these questions, and others like them, 
have been asked by critics of the conception of the General Will. 

Two main points are involved, to one of which Rousseau gives a clear 
and definite answer. “There is often,” he says, “a great deal of difference 
between the will of all and the general will; the latter takes account only of 
the common interest, while the former takes private interest into account, 
and is no more than a sum of particular wills.” “The agreement of all 
interests is formed by opposition to that of each” (Book II, chap. 111). It is 
indeed possible for a citizen, when an issue is presented to him, to vote not 
for the good of the State, but for his own good; but, in such a case, his vote, 
from the point of view of the General Will, is merely negligible. But “does 
it follow that the general will is exterminated or corrupted? Not at all: it is 
always constant, unalterable, and pure; but it is subordinated to other wills 
which encroach upon its sphere.... The fault [each man] commits [in 
detaching his interest from the common interest] is that of changing the 
state of the question, and answering something different from what he is 
asked. Instead of saying by his vote ‘It is to the advantage of the State,’ he 
says, ‘It is to the advantage of this or that man or party that this or that view 
should prevail.’ Thus the law of public order in assemblies is not so much 
to maintain in them the general will as to secure that the question be always 
put to it, and the answer always given by it” (Book IV, chap. 1). These 
passages, with many others that may be found in the text, make it quite 
clear that by the General Will Rousseau means something quite distinct 
from the Will of All, with which it should never have been confused. The 
only excuse for such confusion lies in his view that when, in a city-state, all 
particular associations are avoided, votes guided by individual self-interest 
will always cancel one another, so that majority voting will always result in 
the General Will. This is clearly not the case, and in this respect we may 
charge him with pushing the democratic argument too far. The point, 
however, can be better dealt with at a later stage. Rousseau makes no 
pretence that the mere voice of a majority is infallible; he only says, at the 
most, that, given his ideal conditions, it would be so. 

The second main point raised by critics of the General Will is whether in 
defining it as a will directed solely to the common interest, Rousseau means 
to exclude acts of public immorality and short-sightedness. He answers the 
questions in different ways. First, an act of public immorality would be 


merely an unanimous instance of selfishness, different in no particular, from 
similar acts less unanimous, and therefore forming no part of a General 
Will. Secondly, a mere ignorance of our own and the State’s good, entirely 
unprompted by selfish desires, does not make our will anti-social or 
individual. “The general will is always right and tends to the public 
advantage; but it does not follow that the deliberations of the people are 
always equally correct. Our will is always for our own good, but we do not 
always see what that is: the people is never corrupted, but it is often 
deceived, and on such occasions only does it seem to will what is bad” 
(Book II, chap. iii). It is impossible to acquit Rousseau in some of the 
passages in which he treats of the General Will, of something worse than 
obscurity — positive contradiction. It is probable, indeed, that he never 
quite succeeded in getting his view clear in his own mind; there is nearly 
always, in his treatment of it, a certain amount of muddle and fluctuation. 
These difficulties the student must be left to worry out for himself; it is only 
possible to present, in outline, what Rousseau meant to convey. 

The treatment of the General Will in the Political Economy is brief and 
lucid, and furnishes the best guide to his meaning. The definition of it in 
this work, which has already been quoted, is followed by a short account of 
the nature of general wills as a whole. “Every political society is composed 
of other smaller societies of various kinds, each of which has its interest and 
rules of conduct; but those societies which everybody perceives, because 
they have an external or authorised form, are not the only ones that actually 
exist in the State: all individuals who are united by a common interest 
compose as many others, either temporary or permanent, whose influence is 
none the less real because it is less apparent.... The influence of all these 
tacit or formal associations causes by the influence of their will as many 
modifications of the public will. The will of these particular societies has 
always two relations; for the members of the association, it is a general will; 
for the great society, it is a particular will; and it is often right with regard to 
the first object and wrong as to the second. The most general will is always 
the most just, and the voice of the people is, in fact, the voice of God.” 

The General Will, Rousseau continues in substance, is always for the 
common good; but it is sometimes divided into smaller general wills, which 
are wrong in relation to it. The supremacy of the great General Will is “the 
first principle of public economy and the fundamental rule of government.” 
In this passage, which differs only in clearness and simplicity from others in 


the Social Contract itself, it is easy to see how far Rousseau had in his mind 
a perfectly definite idea. Every association of several persons creates a new 
common will; every association of a permanent character has already a 
“personality” of its own, and in consequence a “general” will; the State, the 
highest known form of association, is a fully developed moral and 
collective being with a common will which is, in the highest sense yet 
known to us, general. All such wills are general only for the members of the 
associations Which exercise them; for outsiders, or rather for other 
associations, they are purely particular wills. This applies even to the State; 
“for, in relation to what is outside it, the State becomes a simple being, an 
individual” (Social Contract, Book I. chap. vii). In certain passages in the 
Social Contract, in his criticism of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s Project of 
Perpetual Peace, and in the second chapter of the original draft of the 
Social Contract, Rousseau takes into account the possibility of a still higher 
individual, “the federation of the world.” In the Political Economy, thinking 
of the nation-state, he affirms what in the Social Contract (Book II, chap, 
111) he denies of the city, and recognises that the life of a nation is made up 
of the whole complex of its institutions, and that the existence of lesser 
general wills is not necessarily a menace to the General Will of the State. In 
the Social Contract, he only treats of these lesser wills in relation to the 
government, which, he shows, has a will of its own, general for its 
members, but particular for the State as a whole (Book III, chap. 11). This 
governmental will he there prefers to call corporate will, and by this name it 
will be convenient to distinguish the lesser general wills from the General 
Will of the State that is over them all. 

So far, there is no great difficulty; but in discussing the infallibility of the 
General Will we are on more dangerous ground. Rousseau’s treatment here 
clearly oscillates between regarding it as a purely ideal conception, to which 
human institutions can only approximate, and holding it to be realised 
actually in every republican State, i.e. wherever the people is the Sovereign 
in fact as well as in right. Book IV, chap, 11 is the most startling passage 
expressing the latter view. “When in the popular assembly a law is 
proposed, what the people is asked is not exactly whether it accepts or 
rejects the proposal, but whether it is in conformity with the general will, 
which is its will... When, therefore, the opinion that is contrary to my own 
prevails, this proves neither more nor less than that I was mistaken, and that 
what I thought to be the general will was not so.” On his own principles laid 


down elsewhere, Rousseau would have to admit that it proves nothing of 
the sort, except in so far as the other voters have been guided by the general 
interest. Though he sometimes affirms the opposite, there is no security on 
his principles that the will of the majority will be the General Will. At the 
most it can only be said that there is a greater chance of its being general 
than of the will of any selected class of persons not being led away by 
corporate interests. The justification of democracy is not that it is always 
right, even in intention, but that it is more general than any other kind of 
supreme power. 

Fundamentally, however, the doctrine of the General Will is independent 
of these contradictions. Apart from Kant’s narrow and rigid logic, it is 
essentially one with his doctrine of the autonomy of the will. Kant takes 
Rousseau’s political theory, and applies it to ethics as a whole. The germ of 
mis application is already found in Rousseau’s own work; for he protests 
more than once against attempts to treat moral and political philosophy 
apart, as distinct studies, and asserts their absolute unity. This is brought out 
clearly in the Social Contract (Book I, chap, viii), where he is speaking of 
the change brought about by the establishment of society. “The passage 
from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very remarkable change 
in man, by substituting justice for instinct in his conduct, and giving his 
actions the morality they had hitherto lacked.... What man loses by the 
social contract is his natural liberty and an unlimited right to everything he 
tries to get and succeeds in getting; what he gains is civil liberty ... which is 
limited by the general will... We might, over and above all this, add to what 
man acquires in the civil state moral liberty, which alone makes him truly 
master of himself; for the mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while 
obedience to a law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.” 

This one chapter contains the gist of the Kantian moral philosophy, and 
makes it quite clear that Rousseau perceived its application to ethics as well 
as to politics. The morality of our acts consists in their being directed in 
accordance with universal law; acts in which we are guided merely by our 
passions are not moral. Further, man can only possess freedom when his 
whole being is unified in the pursuit of a single end; and, as his whole being 
can be unified only in pursuit of a rational end, which alone excludes 
contradiction, only moral acts, only men directing their lives by universal 
law, are free. In Kantian language, the will is autonomous (i.e. prescribes to 
itself its own law) only when it is directed to a universal end; when it is 


guided by selfish passions, or particular considerations, it is heteronomous 
(i.e. receives its law from something external to itself), and in bondage. 
Rousseau, as he says (Book I, chap, viii), was not directly concerned with 
the ethical sense of the word “liberty,” and Kant was, therefore, left to 
develop the doctrine into a system; but the phrases of this chapter prove 
false the view that the doctrine of a Real Will arises first in connection with 
politics, and is only transferred thence to moral philosophy. Rousseau bases 
his political doctrine throughout on his view of human freedom; it is 
because man is a free agent capable of being determined by a universal law 
prescribed by himself that the State is in like manner capable of realising 
the General Will, that is, of prescribing to itself and its members a similar 
universal law. 

The General Will, then, is the application of human freedom to political 
institutions. Before the value of this conception can be determined, there is 
a criticism to be met. The freedom which 1s realised in the General Will, we 
are told, is the freedom of the State as a whole; but the State exists to secure 
individual freedom for its members. A free State may be tyrannical; a 
despot may allow his subjects every freedom. What guarantee is there that 
the State, in freeing itself, will not enslave its members? This criticism has 
been made with such regularity that it has to be answered in some detail. 

“The problem is to find a form of association which will defend and 
protect with the whole common force the person and goods of each 
associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still obey 
himself alone, and remain as free as before.” “The clauses of the contract ... 
are everywhere the same and everywhere tacitly admitted and recognised.... 
These clauses, properly understood, may be reduced to one — the total 
alienation of each associate, together with all his rights, to the whole 
community...; for, if the individuals retained certain rights, as there would 
be no common superior to decide between them and the public, each, being 
on one point his own judge, would ask to be so on all, and the state of 
nature would continue” (Book I, chap. vi). Rousseau sees clearly that it is 
impossible to place any limits upon the power of the State; when the people 
combine into a State, they must in the end submit to be guided in all things 
by the will of the effective majority. Limited Sovereignty is a contradiction 
in terms; the Sovereign has a right to all that reason allows it, and as soon as 
reason demands that the State shall interfere, no appeal to individual rights 
can be made. What is best for the State must be suffered by the individual. 


This, however, is very far from meaning that the ruling power ought, or has 
the moral right, to interfere in every particular case. Rousseau has been 
subjected to much foolish criticism because, after upholding the State’s 
absolute supremacy, he goes on (Book II, chap, iv) to speak of “the limits of 
the sovereign power.” There is no contradiction whatsoever. Wherever State 
intervention is for the best, the State has a right to intervene; but it has no 
moral right, though it must have a legal right, to intervene where it is not for 
the best. The General Will, being always in the right, will intervene only 
when intervention is proper. “The Sovereign,” therefore, “cannot impose 
upon its subjects any fetters that are useless to the community, nor can it 
even wish to do so.” As, however, the infallibility of the General Will is not 
enough to make the State infallible, there still remains an objection. Since 
the General Will cannot always be arrived at, who is to judge whether an act 
of intervention is justified? Rousseau’s answer fails to satisfy many of his 
critics. “Each man alienates, I admit, by the social compact, only such part 
of his powers, goods and liberty as it is important for the community to 
control; but it must also be granted that the Sovereign is sole judge of what 
is important.” This, we are told, is mere State tyranny over again. But how 
is it possible to avoid such a conclusion? Rousseau has already given his 
reasons for objecting to a limited Sovereignty (Book I, chap, vi): it follows 
absolutely that we must take the best machinery we can find for the 
execution of the State’s functions. No doubt the machinery will be 
imperfect; but we can only try to get as near the General Will as possible, 
without hoping to realise it fully. 

The answer, therefore, to the critics who hold that, in securing civil 
liberty Rousseau has sacrificed the individual may be put after this fashion. 
Liberty is not a merely negative conception; it does not consist solely in the 
absence of restraint. The purest individualist, Herbert Spencer for example, 
would grant that a certain amount of State interference is necessary to 
secure liberty; but as soon as this idea of securing liberty is admitted in the 
smallest degree, the whole idea has undergone profound modification. It 
can no longer be claimed that every interference on the part of the State 
lessens the liberty of the individual; the “liberty-fund” theory is as 
untenable as that of the “wages-fund”: the members of a State may be more 
free when all are restrained from doing one another mutual damage than 
when any one is left “free” to enslave another or be himself enslaved. This 
principle once admitted, the precise amount of State interference that is 


necessary to secure freedom will be always a matter for particular 
discussion; every case must be decided on its own merits, and, in right, the 
Sovereign will be omnipotent, or subject only to the law of reason. 

It has often been held that Rousseau cannot really have inspired the 
French Revolution because this view is totally inconsistent with the “rights 
of man,” which the revolutionaries so fervently proclaimed. If every right is 
alienated in the Social Contract, what sense can there be in talking of 
“natural rights” afterwards? This, however, is to misrepresent Rousseau’s 
position. The rights of man as they are preached by the modern 
individualist, are not the rights of which Rousseau and the revolutionaries 
were thinking. We have seen that the theory of the Social Contract 1s 
founded on human freedom: this freedom carries with it, in Rousseau’s 
view, the guarantee of its own permanence; it is inalienable and 
indestructible. When, therefore, government becomes despotic, it has no 
more right over its subjects than the master has over his slave (Book I, chap, 
iv); the question is then purely one of might. In such cases, appeal may be 
made either to the terms of the Social Contract, or, putting the same idea 
another way, to the “natural right” of human freedom. This natural right is 
in no sense inconsistent with the complete alienation supposed in the 
Contract; for the Contract itself reposes on it and guarantees its 
maintenance. The Sovereign must, therefore, treat all its members alike; 
but, so long as it does this, it remains omnipotent. If it leaves the general for 
the particular, and treats one man better than another, it ceases to be 
Sovereign; but equality is already presupposed in the terms of the Contract. 

It is more profitable to attack Rousseau for his facile identification of the 
interests of each of the citizens with those of all; but here, too, most of the 
critics have abused their opportunity. He does not maintain that there can be 
no opposition between a man’s particular interests and the General Will as 
present in him; on the contrary, he explicitly and consistently affirms the 
presence of such opposition (Book I, chap. vii). What he asserts is, first, that 
the Sovereign, as such, cannot have any interest contrary to the interest of 
the citizens as a whole — that is obvious; and, secondly, that it cannot have 
an interest contrary to that of any individual. The second point Rousseau 
proves by showing that the omnipotence of the Sovereign is essential to the 
preservation of society, which in turn is necessary for the individual. His 
argument, however, really rests on the fundamental character of the General 
Will. He would admit that, in any actual State, the apparent interest of the 


many might often conflict with that of the few; but he would contend that 
the real interest of State and individual alike, being subject to universal law 
could not be such as to conflict with any other real interest. The interest of 
the State, in so far as it is directed by the General Will, must be the interest 
of every individual, in so far as he is guided by his real will, that is, in so far 
as he is acting universally, rationally and autonomously. 

Thus the justification of Rousseau’s theory of liberty returns to the point 
from which it set out — the omnipotence of the real will in State and 
individual. It is in this sense that he speaks of man in the State as “forced to 
be free” by the General Will, much as Kant might speak of a man’s lower 
nature as forced to be free by the universal mandate of his higher, more real 
and more rational will. It is in this recognition of the State as a moral being, 
with powers of determination similar to the powers of the individual mind, 
that the significance of the General Will ultimately lies. Even, however, 
among those who have recognised its meaning, there are some who deny its 
value as a conception of political philosophy. If, they say, the General Will 
is not the Will of All, if it cannot be arrived at by a majority vote or by any 
system of voting whatsoever, then it is nothing; it is a mere abstraction, 
neither general, nor a I will. This is, of course, precisely the criticism to 
which Kant’s “real will” is often subjected. Clearly, it must be granted at 
once that the General Will does not form the whole actual content of the 
will of every citizen. Regarded as actual, it must always be qualified by “in 
so far as” or its equivalent. This, however, is so far from destroying the 
value of the conception that therein lies its whole value. In seeking the 
universal basis of society, we are not seeking anything that is wholly 
actualised in any State, though we must be seeking something which exists, 
more or less perfectly, in every State. 

The point of the Social Contract theory, as Rousseau states it, is that 
legitimate society exists by the consent of the people, and acts by popular 
will. Active will, and not force or even mere consent, is the basis of the 
“republican” State, which can only possess this character because individual 
wills are not really self-sufficient and separate, but complementary and 
inter-dependent. The answer to the question “Why ought I to obey the 
General Will?” is that the General Will exists in me and not outside me. I 
am “obeying only myself,” as Rousseau says. The State is not a mere 
accident of human history, a mere device for the protection of life and 
property; it responds to a fundamental need of human nature, and is rooted 


in the character of the individuals who compose it. The whole complex of 
human institutions is not a mere artificial structure; it is the expression of 
the mutual dependence and fellowship of men. If it means anything, the 
theory of the General Will means that the State is natural, and the “state of 
nature” an abstraction. Without this basis of will and natural need, no 
society could for a moment subsist; the State exists and claims our 
obedience because it is a natural extension of our personality. 

The problem, however, still remains of making the General Will, in any 
particular State, active and conscious. It is clear that there are States in 
which visible and recognised institutions hardly answer in any respect to its 
requirements. Even in such States, however, there is a limit to tyranny; deep 
down, in immemorial customs with which the despot dare not interfere, the 
General Will is still active and important. It does not reside merely in the 
outward and visible organisation of social institutions, in that complex of 
formal associations which we may call the State; its roots go deeper and its 
branches spread further. It is realised, in greater or less degree, in the whole 
life of the community, in the entire complex of private and public relations 
which, in the widest sense, may be called Society. We may recognise it not 
only in a Parliament, a Church, a University or a Trade Union, but also in 
the most intimate human relationships, and the most trivial, as well as the 
most vital, social customs. 

But, if all these things go to the making of the General Will in every 
community, the General Will has, for politics, primarily a narrower sense. 
The problem here is to secure its supremacy in the official institutions and 
public councils of the nation. This is the question to which Rousseau chiefly 
addressed himself. Here, too, we shall find the General Will the best 
possible conception for the guidance of political endeavour For the General 
Will is realised not when that is done which is best for the community, but 
when, in addition, the community as a whole has willed the doing of it. The 
General Will demands not only good government, but also self-government 
— not only rational conduct, but good-will. This is what some of 
Rousseau’s admirers are apt to forget when they use his argument, as he 
himself was sometimes inclined to use it, in support of pure aristocracy. 
Rousseau said that aristocracy was the best of all governments, but he said 
also that it was the worst of all usurpers of Sovereignty. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he expressly specified elective aristocracy. There is no 
General Will unless the people wills the good. General Will may be 


embodied in one man willing universally; but it can only be embodied in 
the State when the mass of the citizens so wills. The will must be “general” 
in two senses: in the sense in which Rousseau used the word, it must be 
general in its object, i.e. universal; but it must also be generally held, i.e. 
common to all or to the majority. 

The General Will is, then, above all a universal and, in the Kantian 
sense, a “rational” will. It would be possible to find in Rousseau many more 
anticipations of the views of Kant; but it is better here to confine comment 
to an important difference between them. It is surprising to find in Kant, the 
originator of modern “intellectualism,” and in Rousseau, the great apostle of 
“sentiment,” an essentially similar view on the nature and function of the 
will. Their views, however, present a difference; for, whereas the moving 
force of Kant’s moral imperative is purely “rational,” Rousseau finds the 
sanction of his General Will in human feeling itself. As we can see from a 
passage in the original draft of the Social Contract, the General Will 
remains purely rational. “No-one will dispute that the General Will is in 
each individual a pure act of the understanding, which reasons while the 
passions are silent on what a man may demand of his neighbour and on 
what his neighbour has a right to demand of him.” The will remains purely 
rational, but Rousseau feels that it needs an external motive power. “If 
natural law,” he writes, “were written only on the tablets of human reason it 
would be incapable of guiding the greater part of our actions; but it is also 
graven on the heart of man in characters that cannot be effaced, and it is 
there it speaks to him more strongly than all the precepts of the 
philosophers” (from an unfinished essay on The State of War). The nature of 
this guiding sentiment is explained in the Discourse on Inequality (, note 2), 
where egoism (amour-propre) is contrasted with self-respect (amour de 
soi). Naturally, Rousseau holds, man does not want everything for himself, 
and nothing for others. “Egoism” and “altruism” are both one-sided 
qualities arising out of the perversion of man’s, “natural goodness.” “Man is 
born good,” that is, man’s nature really makes him desire only to be treated 
as one among others, to share equally. This natural love of equality (amour 
de soi) includes love of others as well as love of self, and egoism, loving 
one’s self at the expense of others, is an unnatural and perverted condition. 
The “rational” precepts of the General Will, therefore, find an echo in the 
heart of the “natural” man, and, if we can only secure the human being 


against perversion by existing societies, the General Will can be made 
actual. 

This is the meeting-point of Rousseau’s educational with his political 
theory. His view as a whole can be studied only by taking together the 
Social Contract and the Emile as explained by the Letters on the Mount and 
other works. The fundamental dogma of the natural goodness of man finds 
no place directly in the Social Contract; but it lurks behind the whole of his 
political theory, and is indeed, throughout, his master-conception. His 
educational, his religious, his political and his ethical ideas are all inspired 
by a single consistent attitude. Here we have been attending only to his 
political theory; in the volume which is to follow, containing the Letters on 
the Mount and other works, some attempt will be made to draw the various 
threads together and estimate his work as a whole. The political works, 
however, can be read separately, and the Social Contract itself is still by far 
the best of all text-books of political philosophy. Rousseau’s political 
influence, so far from being dead, is every day increasing; and as new 
generations and new classes of men come to the study of his work, his 
conceptions, often hazy and undeveloped, but nearly always of lasting 
value, will assuredly form the basis of a new political philosophy, in which 
they will be taken up and transformed. This new philosophy is the work of 
the future; but, rooted upon the conception of Rousseau, it will stretch far 
back into the past. Of our time, it will be for all time; its solutions will be at 
once relatively permanent and ceaselessly progressive. 

G. D. H. COLE. 


The term “general” will means, in Rousseau, not so much “will held by 
several persons,” as will having a general (universal) object. This is often 
misunderstood; but the mistake matters the less, because the General Will 
must, in fact, be both. 


A NOTE ON BOOKS 


There are few good books in English on Rousseau’s politics. By far the best 
treatment is to be found in Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory 
of the State. Viscount Morley’s Rousseau is a good life, but is not of much 
use as a criticism of views; Mr. W. Boyd’s The Educational Theory of 
Rousseau contains some fairly good chapters on the political views. D. G. 
Ritchie’s Darwin and Hegel includes an admirable essay on The Social 
Contract Theory and another on Sovereignty. The English translation of 
Professor Gran’s Rousseau is an interesting biography. 

In French, there is a good cheap edition of Rousseau’s complete works 
published by Hachette in thirteen volumes. M. Dreyfus-Brisac’s great 
edition of the Contrat Social is indispensable, and there is a good small 
edition with notes by M. Georges Beaulavon. M. Faguet’s study of 
Rousseau in his Dix-huitième siècle — études littéraires and his Politique 
comparée de Montesquieu, Voltaire et Rousseau are useful, though I am 
seldom in agreement with them. M. Henri Rodet’s Le Contrat Social et les 
idées politiques de J. J. Rousseau is useful, if not inspired, and there are 
interesting works by MM. Chuquet, Fabre and Lemaitre. The French 
translation of Professor Hôffding’s little volume on Rousseau: sa vie et sa 
philosophie is admirable. 

Miss Foxley’s translation of the Emile, especially of Book V, should be 
studied in connection with the Social Contract. A companion volume, 
containing the Letters on the Mount and other works, will be issued shortly. 

G. D. H. C. 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT OR PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL RIGHT 


Fœderis æquas 


Dicamus leges. (Vergil, Æneid XI.) 


FOREWORD 


This little treatise 1s part of a longer work which I began years ago without 
realising my limitations, and long since abandoned. Of the various 
fragments that might have been extracted from what I wrote, this 1s the most 
considerable, and, I think, the least unworthy of being offered to the public. 
The rest no longer exists. 


BOOK | 


I mean to inquire if, in the civil order, there can be any sure and legitimate 
rule of administration, men being taken as they are and laws as they might 
be. In this inquiry I shall endeavour always to unite what right sanctions 
with what is prescribed by interest, in order that justice and utility may in 
no case be divided. 

I enter upon my task without proving the importance of the subject I 
shall be asked if I am a prince or a legislator, to write on politics. I answer 
that I am neither, and that is why I do so. If I were a prince or a legislator, I 
should not waste time in saying what wants doing; I should do it, or hold 
my peace. 

As I was born a citizen of a free State, and a member of the Sovereign, I 
feel that, however feeble the influence my voice can have on public affairs, 
the right of voting on them makes it my duty to study them: and I am happy, 
when I reflect upon governments, to find my inquiries always furnish me 
with new reasons for loving that of my own country. 


CHAPTER I. SUBJECT OF THE FIRST BOOK 


Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains. One thinks himself the 
master of others, and still remains a greater slave than they. How did this 
change come about? I do not know. What can make it legitimate? That 
question I think I can answer. 

If I took into account only force, and the effects derived from it, I should 
say: “As long as a people is compelled to obey, and obeys, it does well; as 
soon as it can shake off the yoke, and shakes it off, it does still better; for, 
regaining its liberty by the same right as took it away, either it is justified in 
resuming it, or there was no justification for those who took it away.” But 
the social order is a sacred right which is the basis of all other rights. 
Nevertheless, this right does not come from nature, and must therefore be 
founded on conventions. Before coming to that, I have to prove what I have 
just asserted. 


CHAPTER Il. THE FIRST SOCIETIES 


The most ancient of all societies, and the only one that is natural is the 
family: and even so the children remain attached to the father only so long 
as they need him for their preservation. As soon as this need ceases, the 
natural bond is dissolved. The children, released from the obedience they 
owed to the father, and the father, released from the care he owed his 
children, return equally to independence. If they remain united, they 
continue so no longer naturally, but voluntarily; and the family itself is then 
maintained only by convention. 

This common liberty results from the nature of man. His first law 1s to 
provide for his own preservation, his first cares are those which he owes to 
himself; and, as soon as he reaches years of discretion, he is the sole judge 
of the proper means of preserving himself, and consequently becomes his 
own master. 

The family then may be called the first model of political societies: the 
ruler corresponds to the father, and the people to the children; and all, being 
born free and equal, alienate their liberty only for their own advantage. The 
whole difference is that, in the family, the love of the father for his children 
repays him for the care he takes of them, while, in the State, the pleasure of 
commanding takes the place of the love which the chief cannot have for the 
peoples under him. 

Grotius denies that all human power is established in favour of the 
governed, and quotes slavery as an example. His usual method of reasoning 
is constantly to establish right by fact. It would be possible to employ a 
more logical method, but none could be more favourable to tyrants. 

It is then, according to Grotius, doubtful whether the human race belongs 
to a hundred men, or that hundred men to the human race: and, throughout 
his book, he seems to incline to the former alternative, which is also the 
view of Hobbes. On this showing, the human species is divided into so 
many herds of cattle, each with its ruler, who keeps guard over them for the 
purpose of devouring them. 

As a Shepherd is of a nature superior to that of his flock, the shepherds of 
men, i.e. their rulers, are of a nature superior to that of the peoples under 
them. Thus, Philo tells us, the Emperor Caligula reasoned, concluding 
equally well either that kings were gods, or that men were beasts. 


The reasoning of Caligula agrees with that of Hobbes and Grotius. 
Aristotle, before any of them, had said that men are by no means equal 
naturally, but that some are born for slavery, and others for dominion. 

Aristotle was right; but he took the effect for the cause. Nothing can be 
more certain than that every man born in slavery is born for slavery. Slaves 
lose everything in their chains, even the desire of escaping from them: they 
love their servitude, as the comrades of Ulysses loved their brutish 
condition. If then there are slaves by nature, it is because there have been 
slaves against nature. Force made the first slaves, and their cowardice 
perpetuated the condition. 

I have said nothing of King Adam, or Emperor Noah, father of the three 
great monarchs who shared out the universe, like the children of Saturn, 
whom some scholars have recognised in them. I trust to getting due thanks 
for my moderation; for, being a direct descendant of one of these princes, 
perhaps of the eldest branch, how do I know that a verification of titles 
might not leave me the legitimate king of the human race? In any case, 
there can be no doubt that Adam was sovereign of the world, as Robinson 
Crusoe was of his island, as long as he was its only inhabitant; and this 
empire had the advantage that the monarch, safe on his throne, had no 
rebellions, wars, or conspirators to fear. 


“Learned inquiries into public right are often only the history of past 
abuses; and troubling to study them too deeply is a profitless infatuation” 
(Essay on the Interests of France in Relation to its Neighbours, by the 
Marquis d’Argenson). This is exactly what Grotius has done. 

See a short treatise of Plutarch’s entitled “That Animals Reason.” 


CHAPTER Ill. THE RIGHT OF THE STRONGEST 


The strongest is never strong enough to be always the master, unless he 
transforms strength into right, and obedience into duty. Hence the right of 
the strongest, which, though to all seeming meant ironically, is really laid 
down as a fundamental principle. But are we never to have an explanation 
of this phrase? Force is a physical power, and I fail to see what moral effect 
it can have. To yield to force is an act of necessity, not of will — at the 
most, an act of prudence. In what sense can it be a duty? 

Suppose for a moment that this so-called “right” exists. I maintain that 
the sole result is a mass of inexplicable nonsense. For, if force creates right, 
the effect changes with the cause: every force that is greater than the first 
succeeds to its right. As soon as it is possible to disobey with impunity, 
disobedience is legitimate; and, the strongest being always in the right, the 
only thing that matters is to act so as to become the strongest. But what kind 
of right is that which perishes when force fails? If we must obey perforce, 
there is no need to obey because we ought; and if we are not forced to obey, 
we are under no obligation to do so. Clearly, the word “right” adds nothing 
to force: in this connection, it means absolutely nothing. 

Obey the powers that be. If this means yield to force, it is a good precept, 
but superfluous: I can answer for its never being violated. All power comes 
from God, I admit; but so does all sickness: does that mean that we are 
forbidden to call in the doctor? A brigand surprises me at the edge of a 
wood: must I not merely surrender my purse on compulsion; but, even if I 
could withhold it, am I in conscience bound to give it up? For certainly the 
pistol he holds is also a power. 

Let us then admit that force does not create right, and that we are obliged 
to obey only legitimate powers. In that case, my original question recurs. 


CHAPTER IV. SLAVERY 


Since no man has a natural authority over his fellow, and force creates no 
right, we must conclude that conventions form the basis of all legitimate 
authority among men. 

If an individual, says Grotius, can alienate his liberty and make himself 
the slave of a master, why could not a whole people do the same and make 
itself subject to a king? There are in this passage plenty of ambiguous 
words which would need explaining; but let us confine ourselves to the 
word alienate. To alienate is to give or to sell. Now, a man who becomes 
the slave of another does not give himself; he sells himself, at the least for 
his subsistence: but for what does a people sell itself? A king is so far from 
furnishing his subjects with their subsistence that he gets his own only from 
them; and, according to Rabelais, kings do not live on nothing. Do subjects 
then give their persons on condition that the king takes their goods also? I 
fail to see what they have left to preserve. 

It will be said that the despot assures his subjects civil tranquillity. 
Granted; but what do they gain, if the wars his ambition brings down upon 
them, his insatiable avidity, and the vexatious conduct of his ministers press 
harder on them than their own dissensions would have done? What do they 
gain, if the very tranquillity they enjoy is one of their miseries? Tranquillity 
is found also in dungeons; but is that enough to make them desirable places 
to live in? The Greeks imprisoned in the cave of the Cyclops lived there 
very tranquilly, while they were awaiting their turn to be devoured. 

To say that a man gives himself gratuitously, is to say what is absurd and 
inconceivable; such an act is null and illegitimate, from the mere fact that 
he who does it is out of his mind. To say the same of a whole people is to 
suppose a people of madmen; and madness creates no right. 

Even if each man could alienate himself, he could not alienate his 
children: they are born men and free; their liberty belongs to them, and no 
one but they has the right to dispose of it. Before they come to years of 
discretion, the father can, in their name, lay down conditions for their 
preservation and well-being, but he cannot give them, irrevocably and 
without conditions: such a gift is contrary to the ends of nature, and exceeds 
the rights of paternity. It would therefore be necessary, in order to legitimise 
an arbitrary government, that in every generation the people should be in a 


position to accept or reject it; but, were this so, the government would be no 
longer arbitrary. 

To renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to surrender the rights of 
humanity and even its duties. For him who renounces everything no 
indemnity is possible. Such a renunciation is incompatible with man’s 
nature; to remove all liberty from his will is to remove all morality from his 
acts. Finally, it is an empty and contradictory convention that sets up, on the 
one side, absolute authority, and, on the other, unlimited obedience. Is it not 
clear that we can be under no obligation to a person from whom we have 
the right to exact everything? Does not this condition alone, in the absence 
of equivalence or exchange, in itself involve the nullity of the act? For what 
right can my slave have against me, when all that he has belongs to me, and, 
his right being mine, this right of mine against myself is a phrase devoid of 
meaning? 

Grotius and the rest find in war another origin for the so-called right of 
slavery. The victor having, as they hold, the right of killing the vanquished, 
the latter can buy back his life at the price of his liberty; and this convention 
is the more legitimate because it is to the advantage of both parties. 

But it is clear that this supposed right to kill the conquered is by no 
means deducible from the state of war. Men, from the mere fact that, while 
they are living in their primitive independence, they have no mutual 
relations stable enough to constitute either the state of peace or the state of 
war, cannot be naturally enemies. War is constituted by a relation between 
things, and not between persons; and, as the state of war cannot arise out of 
simple personal relations, but only out of real relations, private war, or war 
of man with man, can exist neither in the state of nature, where there is no 
constant property, nor in the social state, where everything is under the 
authority of the laws. 

Individual combats, duels and encounters, are acts which cannot 
constitute a state; while the private wars, authorised by the Establishments 
of Louis IX, King of France, and suspended by the Peace of God, are 
abuses of feudalism, in itself an absurd system if ever there was one, and 
contrary to the principles of natural right and to all good polity. 

War then is a relation, not between man and man, but between State and 
State, and individuals are enemies only accidentally, not as men, nor even 
as citizens, but as soldiers; not as members of their country, but as its 


defenders. Finally, each State can have for enemies only other States, and 
not men; for between things disparate in nature there can be no real relation. 

Furthermore, this principle is in conformity with the established rules of 
all times and the constant practice of all civilised peoples. Declarations of 
war are intimations less to powers than to their subjects. The foreigner, 
whether king, individual, or people, who robs, kills or detains the subjects, 
without declaring war on the prince, is not an enemy, but a brigand. Even in 
real war, a just prince, while laying hands, in the enemy’s country, on all 
that belongs to the public, respects the lives and goods of individuals: he 
respects rights on which his own are founded. The object of the war being 
the destruction of the hostile State, the other side has a right to kill its 
defenders, while they are bearing arms; but as soon as they lay them down 
and surrender, they cease to be enemies or instruments of the enemy, and 
become once more merely men, whose life no one has any right to take. 
Sometimes it is possible to kill the State without killing a single one of its 
members; and war gives no right which is not necessary to the gaining of its 
object. These principles are not those of Grotius: they are not based on the 
authority of poets, but derived from the nature of reality and based on 
reason. 

The right of conquest has no foundation other than the right of the 
strongest. If war does not give the conqueror the right to massacre the 
conquered peoples, the right to enslave them cannot be based upon a right 
which does not exist No one has a right to kill an enemy except when he 
cannot make him a slave, and the right to enslave him cannot therefore be 
derived from the right to kill him. It is accordingly an unfair exchange to 
make him buy at the price of his liberty his life, over which the victor holds 
no right. Is it not clear that there is a vicious circle in founding the right of 
life and death on the right of slavery, and the right of slavery on the right of 
life and death? 

Even if we assume this terrible right to kill everybody, I maintain that a 
slave made in war, or a conquered people, is under no obligation to a 
master, except to obey him as far as he is compelled to do so. By taking an 
equivalent for his life, the victor has not done him a favour; instead of 
killing him without profit, he has killed him usefully. So far then is he from 
acquiring over him any authority in addition to that of force, that the state of 
war continues to subsist between them: their mutual relation is the effect of 
it, and the usage of the right of war does not imply a treaty of peace. A 


convention has indeed been made; but this convention, so far from 
destroying the state of war, presupposes its continuance. 

So, from whatever aspect we regard the question, the right of slavery is 
null and void, not only as being illegitimate, but also because it is absurd 
and meaningless. The words slave and right contradict each other, and are 
mutually exclusive. It will always be equally foolish for a man to say to a 
man or to a people: “I make with you a convention wholly at your expense 
and wholly to my advantage; I shall keep it as long as I like, and you will 
keep it as long as I like.” 


The Romans, who understood and respected the right of war more than 
any other nation on earth, carried their scruples on this head so far that a 
citizen was not allowed to serve as a volunteer without engaging himself 
expressly against the enemy, and against such and such an enemy by name. 
A legion in which the younger Cato was seeing his first service under 
Popilius having been reconstructed, the elder Cato wrote to Popilius that, if 
he wished his son to continue serving under him, he must administer to him 
a new military oath, because, the first having been annulled, he was no 
longer able to bear arms against the enemy. The same Cato wrote to his son 
telling him to take great care not to go into battle before taking this new 
oath. I know that the siege of Clusium and other isolated events can be 
quoted against me; but I am citing laws and customs. The Romans are the 
people that least often transgressed its laws; and no other people has had 
such good ones. 


CHAPTER V. THAT WE MUST ALWAYS GO BACK TO A 
FIRST CONVENTION 


Even if I granted all that I have been refuting, the friends of despotism 
would be no better off. There will always be a great difference between 
subduing a multitude and ruling a society. Even if scattered individuals 
were successively enslaved by one man, however numerous they might be, 
I still see no more than a master and his slaves, and certainly not a people 
and its ruler; I see what may be termed an aggregation, but not an 
association; there is as yet neither public good nor body politic. The man in 
question, even if he has enslaved half the world, is still only an individual; 
his interest, apart from that of others, is still a purely private interest. If this 
same man comes to die, his empire, after him, remains scattered and 
without unity, as an oak falls and dissolves into a heap of ashes when the 
fire has consumed it. 

A people, says Grotius, can give itself to a king. Then, according to 
Grotius, a people is a people before it gives itself. The gift is itself a civil 
act, and implies public deliberation. It would be better, before examining 
the act by which a people gives itself to a king, to examine that by which it 
has become a people; for this act, being necessarily prior to the other, is the 
true foundation of society. 

Indeed, if there were no prior convention, where, unless the election 
were unanimous, would be the obligation on the minority to submit to the 
choice of the majority? How have a hundred men who wish for a master the 
right to vote on behalf of ten who do not? The law of majority voting is 
itself something established by convention, and presupposes unanimity, on 
one occasion at least. 


CHAPTER VI. THE SOCIAL COMPACT 


I suppose men to have reached the point at which the obstacles in the way 
of their preservation in the state of nature show their power of resistance to 
be greater than the resources at the disposal of each individual for his 
maintenance in that state. That primitive condition can then subsist no 
longer; and the human race would perish unless it changed its manner of 
existence. 

But, as men cannot engender new forces, but only unite and direct 
existing ones, they have no other means of preserving themselves than the 
formation, by aggregation, of a sum of forces great enough to overcome the 
resistance. These they have to bring into play by means of a single motive 
power, and cause to act in concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where several persons come together: 
but, as the force and liberty of each man are the chief instruments of his 
self-preservation, how can he pledge them without harming his own 
interests, and neglecting the care he owes to himself? This difficulty, in its 
bearing on my present subject, may be stated in the following terms — 

“The problem is to find a form of association which will defend and 
protect with the whole common force the person and goods of each 
associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still obey 
himself alone, and remain as free as before.” This is the fundamental 
problem of which the Social Contract provides the solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature of the act 
that the slightest modification would make them vain and ineffective; so 
that, although they have perhaps never been formally set forth, they are 
everywhere the same and everywhere tacitly admitted and recognised, until, 
on the violation of the social compact, each regains his original rights and 
resumes his natural liberty, while losing the conventional liberty in favour 
of which he renounced it. 

These clauses, properly understood, may be reduced to one — the total 
alienation of each associate, together with all his rights, to the whole 
community for, in the first place, as each gives himself absolutely, the 
conditions are the same for all; and, this being so, no one has any interest in 
making them burdensome to others. 


Moreover, the alienation being without reserve, the union 1s as perfect as 
it can be, and no associate has anything more to demand: for, if the 
individuals retained certain rights, as there would be no common superior to 
decide between them and the public, each, being on one point his own 
judge, would ask to be so on all; the state of nature would thus continue, 
and the association would necessarily become inoperative or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to all, gives himself to nobody; and 
as there is no associate over whom he does not acquire the same right as he 
yields others over himself, he gains an equivalent for everything he loses, 
and an increase of force for the preservation of what he has. 

If then we discard from the social compact what is not of its essence, we 
shall find that it reduces itself to the following terms — 

“Each of us puts his person and all his power in common under the 
supreme direction of the general will, and, in our corporate capacity, we 
receive each member as an indivisible part of the whole.” 

At once, in place of the individual personality of each contracting party, 
this act of association creates a moral and collective body, composed of as 
many members as the assembly contains votes, and receiving from this act 
its unity, its common identity, its life and its will. This public person, so 
formed by the union of all other persons, formerly took the name of city, 
and now takes that of Republic or body politic; it is called by its members 
State when passive, Sovereign when active, and Power when compared 
with others like itself. Those who are associated in it take collectively the 
name of people, and severally are called citizens, as sharing in the sovereign 
power, and subjects, as being under the laws of the State. But these terms 
are often confused and taken one for another: it is enough to know how to 
distinguish them when they are being used with precision. 


The real meaning of this word has been almost wholly lost in modern 
times; most people mistake a town for a city, and a townsman for a citizen. 
They do not know that houses make a town, but citizens a city. The same 
mistake long ago cost the Carthaginians dear. I have never read of the title 
of citizens being given to the subjects of any prince, not even the ancient 
Macedonians or the English of to-day, though they are nearer liberty than 
any one else. The French alone everywhere familiarly adopt the name of 
citizens, because, as can be seen from their dictionaries, they have no idea 
of its meaning; otherwise they would be guilty in usurping it, of the crime 


of lèse-majesté: among them, the name expresses a virtue, and not a right. 
When Bodin spoke of our citizens and townsmen, he fell into a bad blunder 
in taking the one class for the other. M. d’Alembert has avoided the error, 
and, in his article on Geneva, has clearly distinguished the four orders of 
men (or even five, counting mere foreigners) who dwell in our town, of 
which two only compose the Republic. No other French writer, to my 
knowledge, has understood the real meaning of the word citizen. 


CHAPTER VII. THE SOVEREIGN 


This formula shows us that the act of association comprises a mutual 
undertaking between the public and the individuals, and that each 
individual, in making a contract, as we may say, with himself, is bound in a 
double capacity; as a member of the Sovereign he is bound to the 
individuals, and as a member of the State to the Sovereign. But the maxim 
of civil right, that no one is bound by undertakings made to himself, does 
not apply in this case; for there is a great difference between incurring an 
obligation to yourself and incurring one to a whole of which you form a 
part. 

Attention must further be called to the fact that public deliberation, while 
competent to bind all the subjects to the Sovereign, because of the two 
different capacities in which each of them may be regarded, cannot, for the 
opposite reason, bind the Sovereign to itself; and that it is consequently 
against the nature of the body politic for the Sovereign to impose on itself a 
law which it cannot infringe. Being able to regard itself in only one 
capacity, it is in the position of an individual who makes a contract with 
himself; and this makes it clear that there neither is nor can be any kind of 
fundamental law binding on the body of the people — not even the social 
contract itself. This does not mean that the body politic cannot enter into 
undertakings with others, provided the contract is not infringed by them; for 
in relation to what is external to it, it becomes a simple being, an individual. 

But the body politic or the Sovereign, drawing its being wholly from the 
sanctity of the contract, can never bind itself, even to an outsider, to do 
anything derogatory to the original act, for instance, to alienate any part of 
itself, or to submit to another Sovereign. Violation of the act by which it 
exists would be self-annihilation; and that which is itself nothing can create 
nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is so united in one body, it is impossible to 
offend against one of the members without attacking the body, and still 
more to offend against the body without the members resenting it. Duty and 
interest therefore equally oblige the two contracting parties to give each 
other help; and the same men should seek to combine, in their double 
capacity, all the advantages dependent upon that capacity. 


Again, the Sovereign, being formed wholly of the individuals who 
compose it, neither has nor can have any interest contrary to theirs; and 
consequently the sovereign power need give no guarantee to its subjects, 
because it is impossible for the body to wish to hurt all its members. We 
shall also see later on that It cannot hurt any in particular. The Sovereign, 
merely by virtue of what it is, is is always what it should be. 

This, however, is not the case with the relation of the subjects to the 
Sovereign, which, despite the common interest, would have no security that 
they would fulfil their undertakings, unless it found means to assure itself of 
their fidelity. 

In fact, each individual, as a man, may have a particular will contrary or 
dissimilar to the general will which he has as a citizen. His particular 
interest may speak to him quite differently from the common interest: his 
absolute and naturally independent existence may make him look upon 
what he owes to the common cause as a gratuitous contribution, the loss of 
which will do less harm to others than the payment of it is burdensome to 
himself; and, regarding the moral person which constitutes the State as a 
persona ficta, because not a man, he may wish to enjoy the rights of 
citizenship without being ready to fulfil the duties of a subject. The 
continuance of such an injustice could not but prove the undoing of the 
body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may not be an empty formula, it 
tacitly includes the undertaking, which alone can give force to the rest, that 
whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be compelled to do so by the 
whole body. This means nothing less than that he will be forced to be free; 
for this is the condition which, by giving each citizen to his country, secures 
him against all personal dependence. In this lies the key to the working of 
the political machine; this alone legitimizes civil undertakings, which, 
without it, would be absurd, tyrannical, and liable to the most frightful 
abuses. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE CIVIL STATE 


The passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a very 
remarkable change in man, by substituting justice, for instinct in his 
conduct, and giving his actions the morality they had formerly lacked. Then 
only, when the voice of duty takes the place of physical impulses and right 
of appetite, does man, who so far had considered only himself, find that he 
is forced to act on different principles, and to consult his reason before 
listening to his inclinations. Although, in this state, he deprives himself of 
some advantages which he got from nature, he gains in return others so 
great, his faculties are so stimulated and developed, his ideas so extended, 
his feelings so ennobled, and his whole soul so uplifted, that, did not the 
abuses of this new condition often degrade him below that which he left, he 
would be bound to bless continually the happy moment which took him 
from it for ever, and, instead of a stupid and unimaginative animal, made 
him an intelligent being and a man. 

Let us draw up the whole account in terms easily commensurable. What 
man loses by the social contract in his natural liberty and an unlimited right 
to everything he tries to get and succeeds in getting; what he gains is civil 
liberty and the proprietorship of all he possesses. If we are to avoid mistake 
in weighing one against the other, we must clearly distinguish natural 
liberty, which is bounded only by the strength of the individual, from civil 
liberty, which is limited by the general will; and possession, which is 
merely the effect of force or the right of the first occupier, from property, 
which can be founded only on a positive title. 

We might, over and above all this, add, to what man acquires in the civil 
state, moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of himself; for the 
mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law which we 
prescribe to ourselves is liberty. But I have already said too much on this 
head, and the philosophical meaning of the word liberty does not now 
concern us. 


CHAPTER IX. REAL PROPERTY 


Each member of the community gives himself to it, at the moment of its 
foundation, just as he is, with all the resources at his command, including 
the goods he possesses. This act does not make possession, in changing 
hands, change its nature, and becomes property in the hands of the 
Sovereign; but, as the forces of the city are incomparably greater than those 
of an individual, public possession is also, in fact, stronger and more 
irrevocable, without being any more legitimate, at any rate from the point of 
view of foreigners. For the State, in relation to its members, is master of all 
their goods by the social contract, which, within the State, is the basis of all 
rights; but, in relation to other powers, it is so only by the right of the first 
occupier, which it holds from its members. 

The right of the first occupier, though more real than the right of the 
strongest, becomes a real right only when the right of property has already 
been established. Every man has naturally a right to everything he needs; 
but the positive act which makes him proprietor of one thing excludes him 
from everything else. Having his share, he ought to keep to it, and can have 
no further right against the community. This is why the right of the first 
occupier, which in the state of nature is so weak, claims the respect of every 
man in civil society. In this right we are respecting not so much what 
belongs to another as what does not belong to ourselves. 

In general, to establish the right of the first occupier over a plot of 
ground, the following conditions are necessary: first, the land must not yet 
be inhabited; secondly, a man must occupy only the amount he needs for his 
subsistence; and, in the third place, possession must be taken, not by an 
empty ceremony, but by labour and cultivation, the only sign of 
proprietorship that should be respected by others, in default of a legal title. 

In granting the right of first occupancy to necessity and labour, are we 
not really stretching it as far as it can go? Is it possible to leave such a right 
unlimited? Is it to be enough to set foot on a plot of common ground, in 
order to be able to call yourself at once the master of it? Is it to be enough 
that a man has the strength to expel others for a moment, in order to 
establish his right to prevent them from ever returning? How can a man or a 
people seize an immense territory and keep it from the rest of the world 
except by a punishable usurpation, since all others are being robbed, by 


such an act, of the place of habitation and the means of subsistence which 
nature gave them in common? When Nuñez Balbao, standing on the sea- 
shore, took possession of the South Seas and the whole of South America in 
the name of the crown of Castille, was that enough to dispossess all their 
actual inhabitants, and to shut out from them all the princes of the world? 
On such a showing, these ceremonies are idly multiplied, and the Catholic 
King need only take possession all at once, from his apartment, of the 
whole universe, merely making a subsequent reservation about what was 
already in the possession of other princes. 

We can imagine how the lands of individuals, where they were 
contiguous and came to be united, became the public territory, and how the 
right of Sovereignty, extending from the subjects over the lands they held, 
became at once real and personal. The possessors were thus made more 
dependent, and the forces at their command used to guarantee their fidelity. 
The advantage of this does not seem to have been felt by ancient monarchs, 
who called themselves King of the Persians, Scythians, or Macedonians, 
and seemed to regard themselves more as rulers of men than as masters of a 
country. Those of the present day more cleverly call themselves Kings of 
France, Spain, England, etc.: thus holding the land, they are quite confident 
of holding the inhabitants. 

The peculiar fact about this alienation is that, in taking over the goods of 
individuals, the community, so far from despoiling them, only assures them 
legitimate possession, and changes usurpation into a true right and 
enjoyment into proprietorship. Thus the possessors, being regarded as 
depositaries of the public good, and having their rights, respected by all the 
members of the State and maintained against foreign aggression by all its 
forces, have, by a cession which benefits both the public and still more 
themselves, acquired, so to speak, all that they gave up. This paradox may 
easily be explained by the distinction between the rights which the 
Sovereign and the proprietor have over the same estate, as we shall see later 
on. It may also happen that men begin to unite one with another before they 
possess anything, and that, subsequently occupying a tract of country which 
is enough for all, they enjoy it in common, or share it out among 
themselves, either equally or according to a scale fixed by they Sovereign. 
However the acquisition be made, the right which each individual has to his 
own estate is always subordinate to the right which the community has over 


all: without this, there would be neither stability in the social tie, nor real 
force in the exercise of Sovereignty. 

I shall end this chapter and this book by remarking on a fact on which 
the whole social system should rest: i.e. that, instead of destroying natural 
inequality, the fundamental compact substitutes, for such physical 
inequality as nature may have set up between men, an equality that is moral 
and legitimate, and that men, who may be unequal in strength or 
intelligence, become every one equal by convention and legal right. 


Under bad governments, this equality is only apparent and illusory: it 
serves only to keep the pauper in his poverty and the rich man in the 
position he has usurped. In fact, laws are always of use to those who 
possess and harmful to those who have nothing: from which it follows that 
the social state is advantageous to men only when all have something and 
none too much. 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I. THAT SOVEREIGNTY IS INALIENABLE 


The first and most important deduction from the principles we have so far 
laid down is that the general will alone can direct the State according to the 
object for which it was instituted, i.e. the common good: for if the clashing 
of particular interests made the establishment of societies necessary, the 
agreement of these very interests made it possible. The common element in 
these different interests is what forms the social tie; and, were there no point 
of agreement between them all, no society could exist. It is solely on the 
basis of this common interest that every society should be governed. 

I hold then that Sovereignty, being nothing less than the exercise of the 
general will, can never be alienated, and that the Sovereign, who is no less 
than a collective being, cannot be represented except by himself: the power 
indeed may be transmitted, but not the will. 

In reality, if it is not impossible for a particular will to agree on some 
point with the general will, it is at least impossible for the agreement to be 
lasting and constant; for the particular will tends, by its very nature, to 
partiality, while the general will tends to equality. It is even more 
impossible to have any guarantee of this agreement; for even if it should 
always exist, it would be the effect not of art, but of chance. The Sovereign 
may indeed say: “I now will actually what this man wills, or at least what he 
says he wills”; but it cannot say: “What he wills tomorrow, I too shall will” 
because it is absurd for the will to bind itself for the future, nor is it 
incumbent on any; will to consent to anything that is not for the good of the 
being who wills. If then the people promises simply to obey, by that very 
act it dissolves itself and loses what makes it a people; the moment a master 
exists, there is no longer a Sovereign, and from that moment the body 
politic has ceased to exist. 

This does not mean that the commands of the rulers cannot pass for 
general wills, so long as the Sovereign, being free to oppose them, offers no 
opposition. In such a case, universal silence is taken to imply the consent of 
the people. This will be explained later on. 


CHAPTER II. THAT SOVEREIGNTY IS INDIVISIBLE 


Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes it inalienable, is indivisible; for 
will either is, or is not, general; it is the will either of the body of the people, 
or only of a part of it. In the first case, the will, when declared, is an act of 
Sovereignty and constitutes law: in the second, it is merely a particular will, 
or act of magistracy — at the most a decree. 

But our political theorists, unable to divide Sovereignty in principle, 
divide it according to its object: into force and will; into legislative power 
and executive power; into rights of taxation, justice and war; into internal 
administration and power of foreign treaty. Sometimes they confuse all 
these sections, and sometimes they distinguish them; they turn the 
Sovereign into a fantastic being composed of several connected pieces: it is 
as if they were making man of several bodies, one with eyes, one with arms, 
another with feet, and each with nothing besides. We are told that the 
jugglers of Japan dismember a child before the eyes of the spectators; then 
they throw all the members into the air one after another, and the child falls 
down alive and whole. The conjuring tricks of our political theorists are 
very like that; they first dismember the body politic by an illusion worthy of 
a fair, and then join it together again we know not how. 

This error is due to a lack of exact notions concerning the Sovereign 
authority, and to taking for parts of it what are only emanations from it. 
Thus, for example, the acts of declaring war and making peace have been 
regarded as acts of Sovereignty; but this is not the case, as these acts do not 
constitute law, but merely the application of a law, a particular act which 
decides how the law applies, as we shall see clearly when the idea attached 
to the word /aw has been defined. 

If we examined the other divisions in the same manner, we should find 
that, whenever Sovereignty seems to be divided, there is an illusion: the 
rights which are taken as being part of Sovereignty are really all 
subordinate, and always imply supreme wills of which they only sanction 
the execution. 

It would be impossible to estimate the obscurity this lack of exactness 
has thrown over the decisions of writers who have dealt with political right, 
when they have used the principles laid down by them to pass judgment on 
the respective rights of kings and peoples. Every one can see, in Chapters 


III and IV of the First Book of Grotius, how the learned man and his 
translator, Barbeyrac, entangle and tie themselves up in their own 
sophistries, for fear of saying too little or too much of what they think, and 
so offending the interests they have to conciliate. Grotius, a refugee in 
France, 1ll-content with his own country, and desirous of paying his court to 
Louis XIII, to whom his book is dedicated, spares no pains to rob the 
peoples of all their rights and invest kings with them by every conceivable 
artifice. This would also have been much to the taste of Barbeyrac, who 
dedicated his translation to George I of England. But unfortunately the 
expulsion of James II, which he called his “abdication,” compelled him to 
use all reserve, to shuffle and to tergiversate, in order to avoid making 
William out a usurper. If these two writers had adopted the true principles, 
all difficulties would have been removed, and they would have been always 
consistent; but it would have been a sad truth for them to tell, and would 
have paid court for them to no-one save the people. Moreover, truth is no 
road to fortune, and the people dispenses neither ambassadorships, nor 
professorships, nor pensions. 


To be general, a will need not always be unanimous; but every vote — 
must be counted: any exclusion is a breach of generality. 


CHAPTER Ill. WHETHER THE GENERAL WILL IS 
FALLIBLE 


It follows from what has gone before that the general will is always right 
and tends to the public advantage; but it does not follow that the 
deliberations of the people are always equally correct. Our will is always 
for our own good, but we do not always see what that is; the people is never 
corrupted, but it is often deceived, and on such occasions only does it seem 
to will what is bad. 

There is often a great deal of difference between the will of all and the 
general will; the latter considers only the common interest, while the former 
takes private interest into account, and is no more than a sum of particular 
wills: but take away from these same wills the pluses and minuses that 
cancel one another, and the general will remains as the sum of the 
differences. 

If, when the people, being furnished with adequate information, held its 
deliberations, the citizens had no communication one with another, the 
grand total of the small differences would always give the general will, and 
the decision would always be good. But when factions arise, and partial 
associations are formed at the expense of the great association, the will of 
each of these associations becomes general in relation to its members, while 
it remains particular in relation to the State: 1t may then be said that there 
are no longer as many votes as there are men, but only as many as there are 
associations. The differences become less numerous and give a less general 
result. Lastly, when one of these associations is so great as to prevail over 
all the rest, the result is no longer a sum of small differences, but a single 
difference; in this case there is no longer a general will, and the opinion 
which prevails is purely particular. 

It is therefore essential, if the general will is to be able to express itself, 
that there should be no partial society within the State, and that each citizen 
should think only his own thoughts: which was indeed the sublime and 
unique system established by the great Lycurgus. But if there are partial 
societies, it is best to have as many as possible and to prevent them from 
being unequal, as was done by Solon, Numa and Servius. These precautions 
are the only ones that can guarantee that the general will shall be always 
enlightened, and that the people shall in no way deceive itself. 


“Every interest,” says the Marquis d’Argenson, “has different principles. 
The agreement of two particular interests is formed by opposition to a 
third.” He might have added that the agreement of all interests is formed by 
opposition to that of each. If there were no different interests, the common 
interest would be barely felt, as it would encounter no obstacle; all would 
go on of its own accord, and politics would cease to be an art. 

“In fact,” says Macchiavelli, “there are some divisions that are harmful 
to a Republic and some that are advantageous. Those which stir up sects 
and parties are harmful; those attended by neither are advantageous. Since, 
then, the founder of a Republic cannot help enmities arising, he ought at 
least to prevent them from growing into sects” (History of Florence, Book 
vil). Rousseau quotes the Italian. 


CHAPTER IV. THE LIMITS OF THE SOVEREIGN POWER 


If the State is a moral person whose life is in the union of its members, and 
if the most important of its cares is the care for its own preservation, it must 
have a universal and compelling force, in order to move and dispose each 
part as may be most advantageous to the whole. As nature gives each man 
absolute power over all his members, the social compact gives the body 
politic absolute power over all its members also; and it is this power which, 
under the direction of the general will, bears, as I have said, the name of 
Sovereignty. 

But, besides the public person, we have to consider the private persons 
composing it, whose life and liberty are naturally independent of it. We are 
bound then to distinguish clearly between the respective rights of the 
citizens and the Sovereign, and between the duties the former have to fulfil 
as subjects, and the natural rights they should enjoy as men. 

Each man alienates, I admit, by the social compact, only such part of his 
powers, goods and liberty as it is important for the community to control; 
but it must also be granted that the Sovereign is sole judge of what is 
important. 

Every service a citizen can render the State he ought to render as soon as 
the Sovereign demands it; but the Sovereign, for its part, cannot impose 
upon its subjects any fetters that are useless to the community, nor can it 
even wish to do so; for no more by the law of reason than by the law of 
nature can anything occur without a cause. 

The undertakings which bind us to the social body are obligatory only 
because they are mutual; and their nature is such that in fulfilling them we 
cannot work for others without working for ourselves. Why is it that the 
general will is always in the right, and that all continually will the happiness 
of each one, unless it is because there is not a man who does not think of 
“each” as meaning him, and consider himself in voting for all? This proves 
that equality of rights and the idea of justice which such equality creates 
originate in the preference each man gives to himself, and accordingly in 
the very nature of man. It proves that the general will, to be really such, 
must be general in its object as well as its essence; that it must both come 
from all and apply to all; and that it loses its natural rectitude when it 1s 
directed to some particular and determinate object, because in such a case 


we are judging of something foreign to us, and have no true principle of 
equity to guide us. 

Indeed, as soon as a question of particular fact or right arises on a point 
not previously regulated by a general convention, the matter becomes 
contentions. It is a case in which the individuals concerned are one party, 
and the public the other, but in which I can see neither the law that ought to 
be followed nor the judge who ought to give the decision. In such a case, it 
would be absurd to propose to refer the question to an express decision of 
the general will, which can be only the conclusion reached by one of the 
parties and in consequence will be, for the other party, merely an external 
and particular will, inclined on this occasion to injustice and subject to 
error. Thus, just as a particular will cannot stand for the general will, the 
general will, in turn, changes its nature, when its object is particular, and, as 
general, cannot pronounce on a man or a fact. When, for instance, the 
people of Athens nominated or displaced its rulers, decreed honours to one, 
and imposed penalties on another, and, by a multitude of particular decrees, 
exercised all the functions of government indiscriminately, it had in such 
cases no longer a general will in the strict sense; it was acting no longer as 
Sovereign, but as magistrate. This will seem contrary to current views; but I 
must be given time to expound my own. 

It should be seen from the foregoing that what makes the will general is 
less the number of voters than the common interest uniting them; for under 
this system, each necessarily submits to the conditions he imposes on 
others; and this admirable agreement between interest and justice gives to 
the common deliberations an equitable character which at once vanishes 
when any particular question is discussed, in the absence of a common 
interest to unite and identify the ruling of the judge with that of the party. 

From whatever side we approach our principle, we reach the same 
conclusion, that the social compact sets up among the citizens an equality of 
such a kind, that they all bind themselves to observe the same conditions 
and should therefore all enjoy the same rights. Thus, from the very nature of 
the compact, every “act of Sovereignty”, i.e. every authentic act of the 
general will, binds or favours all the citizens equally; so that the Sovereign 
recognises only the body of the nation, and draws no distinctions between 
those of whom it is made up. What, then, strictly speaking is an act of 
Sovereignty? It is not a convention between a superior and an inferior, but a 
convention between the body and each of its members. It is legitimate, 


because based on the social contract, and, equitable, because common to all; 
useful, because it can have no other object than the general good, and 
stable, because guaranteed by the public force and the supreme power. So 
long as the subjects have to submit only to conventions of this sort, they 
obey no-one but their own will; and to ask how far the respective rights of 
the Sovereign and the citizens extend, is to ask up to what point the latter 
can enter into undertakings with themselves, each with all, and all with 
each. 

We can see from this that the sovereign power, absolute, sacred and 
inviolable as it is, does not and cannot exceed the limits of general 
conventions, and that every man may dispose at will of such goods and 
liberty as these conventions leave him; so that the Sovereign never has a 
right to lay more charges on one subject than on another, because, in that 
case, the question becomes particular, and ceases to be within its 
competency. 

When these distinctions have once been admitted, it is seen to be so 
untrue that there is, in the social contract, any real renunciation on the part 
of the individuals, that the position in which they find themselves as a result 
of the contract is really preferable to that in which they were before. Instead 
of a renunciation, they have made an advantageous exchange: instead of an 
uncertain and precarious way of living they have got one that is better and 
more secure; instead of natural independence they have got liberty, instead 
of the power to harm others security for themselves, and instead of their 
strength, which others might overcome, a right which social union makes 
invincible. Their very life, which they have devoted to the State, is by it 
constantly protected; and when they risk it in the State’s defence, what more 
are they doing than giving back what they have received from it? What are 
they doing that they would not do more often and with greater danger in the 
state of nature, in which they would inevitably have to fight battles at the 
peril of their lives in defence of that which is the means of their 
preservation? All have indeed to fight when their country needs them; but 
then no one has ever to fight for himself. Do we not gain something by 
running, on behalf of what gives us our security, only some of the risks we 
should have to run for ourselves, as soon as we lost it? 


Attentive readers, do not, I pray, be in a hurry to charge me with 
contradicting myself. The terminology made it unavoidable, considering the 


poverty of the language; but wait and see. 


CHAPTER V. THE RIGHT OF LIFE AND DEATH 


The question is often asked how individuals, having no right to dispose of 
their own lives, can transfer to the Sovereign a right which they do not 
possess. The difficulty of answering this question seems to me to lie in its 
being wrongly stated. Every man has a right to risk his own life in order to 
preserve it. Has it ever, been said that a man who throws himself out of the 
window to escape from a fire is guilty of suicide? Has such a crime ever 
been laid to the charge of him who perishes in a storm because, when he 
went on board, he knew of the danger? 

The social treaty has for its end the preservation of the contracting 
parties. He who wills the end wills the means also, and the means must 
involve some risks, and even some losses. He who wishes to preserve his 
life at others expense should also, when it is necessary, be ready to give it 
up for their sake. Furthermore, the citizen is no longer the judge of the 
dangers to which the law desires him to expose himself; and when the 
prince says to him: “It is expedient for the State that you should die,” he 
ought to die, because it is only on that condition that he has been living in 
security up to the present, and because his life is no longer a mere bounty of 
nature, but a gift made conditionally by the State. 

The death-penalty inflicted upon criminals may be looked on in much 
the same light: it is in order that we may not fall victims to an assassin that 
we consent to die if we ourselves turn assassins. In this treaty, so far from 
disposing of our own lives, we think only of securing them, and it is not to 
be assumed that any of the parties then expects to get hanged. 

Again, every malefactor, by attacking social rights, becomes on forfeit a 
rebel and a traitor to his country; by violating its laws he ceases to be a 
member of it; he even makes war upon it. In such a case the preservation of 
the State is inconsistent with his own, and one or the other must perish; in 
putting the guilty to death, we slay not so much the citizen as an enemy. 
The trial and the judgment are the proofs that he has broken the social 
treaty, and is in consequence no longer a member of the State. Since, then, 
he has recognised himself to be such by living there, he must be removed 
by exile as a violator of the compact, or by death as a public enemy; for 
such an enemy is not a moral person, but merely a man; and in such a case 
the right of war is to kill the vanquished. 


But, it will be said, the condemnation of a criminal is a particular act. I 
admit it: but such condemnation is not a function of the Sovereign; it is a 
right the Sovereign can confer without being able itself to exert it. All my 
ideas are consistent, but I cannot expound them all at once. 

We may add that frequent punishments are always a sign of weakness or 
remissness on the part of the government. There is not a single ill-doer who 
could not be turned to some good. The State has no right to put to death, 
even for the sake of making an example, any one whom it can leave alive 
without danger. 

The right of pardoning or exempting the guilty from a penalty imposed 
by the law and pronounced by the judge belongs only to the authority which 
is Superior to both judge and law, i.e. the Sovereign; even its right in this 
matter is tar from clear, and the cases for exercising it are extremely rare. In 
a well-governed State, there are few punishments, not because there are 
many pardons, but because criminals are rare; it is when a State is in decay 
that the multitude of crimes is a guarantee of impunity. Under the Roman 
Republic, neither the Senate nor the Consuls ever attempted to pardon; even 
the people never did so, though it sometimes revoked its own decision. 
Frequent pardons mean that crime will soon need them no longer, and no- 
one can help seeing whither that leads. But I feel my heart protesting and 
restraining my pen; let us leave these questions to the just man who has 
never offended, and would himself stand in no-need of pardon. 


CHAPTER VI. LAW 


By the social compact we have given the body politic existence and life: we 
have now by legislation to give it movement and will. For the original act 
by which the body is formed and united still in no respect determines what 
it ought to do for its preservation. 

What is well and in conformity with order is so by the nature of things 
and independently of human conventions. All justice comes from God, who 
is 1ts sole source; but if we knew how to receive so high an inspiration, we 
should need neither government nor laws. Doubtless, there is a universal 
justice emanating from reason alone; but this justice, to be admitted among 
us, must be mutual. Humanly speaking, in default of natural sanctions, the 
laws of justice are ineffective among men: they merely make for the good 
of the wicked and the undoing of the just, when the just man observes them 
towards everybody and nobody observes them towards him. Conventions 
and laws are therefore needed to join rights to duties and refer justice to its 
object. In the state of nature, where everything is common, I owe nothing to 
him whom I nave promised nothing; I recognise as belonging to others only 
what is of no use to me. In the state of society all rights are fixed by law, 
and the case becomes different. 

But what, after all, is a law? As long as we remain satisfied with 
attaching purely metaphysical ideas to the word, we shall go on arguing 
without arriving at an understanding; and when we have defined a law of 
nature, we shall be no nearer the definition of a law of the State. 

I have already said that there can be no general will directed to a 
particular object. Such an object must be either within or outside the State. 
If outside, a will which is alien to it cannot be, in relation to it, general; if 
within, it is part of the State, and in that case there arises a relation between 
whole and part which makes them two separate beings, of which the part is 
one, and the whole minus the part the other. But the whole minus a part 
cannot be the whole; and while this relation persists, there can be no whole, 
but only two unequal parts; and it follows that the will of one is no longer in 
any respect general in relation to the other. 

But when the whole people decrees for the whole people, it is 
considering only itself; and if a relation is then formed, it is between two 
aspects of the entire object, without there being any division of the whole. 


In that case the matter about which the decree is made is, like the decreeing 
will general. This act is what I call a law. 

When I say that the object of laws is always general, I mean that law 
considers subjects en masse and actions in the abstract, and never a 
particular person or action. Thus the law may indeed decree that there shall 
be privileges, but cannot confer them on anybody by name. It may set up 
several classes of citizens, and even lay down the qualifications for 
membership of these classes, but it cannot nominate such and such persons 
as belonging to them; it may establish a monarchical government and 
hereditary succession, but it cannot choose a king, or nominate a royal 
family. In a word, no function which has a particular object belongs to the 
legislative power. 

On this view, we at once see that it can no longer be asked whose 
business it is to make laws, since they are acts of the general will: nor 
whether the prince is above the law, since he is a member of the State; nor 
whether the law can be unjust, since no one is unjust to himself; nor how we 
can be both free and subject to the laws since they are but registers of our 
wills. 

We see further that, as the law unites universality of will with 
universality of object, what a man, whoever he be, commands of his own 
motion cannot be a law; and even what the Sovereign commands with 
regard to a particular matter is no nearer being a law, but is a decree, an act, 
not of sovereignty, but of magistracy. 

I therefore give the name ‘Republic’ to every State that is governed by 
laws, no matter what the form of its administration may be: for only in such 
a case does the public interest govern, and the res publica rank as a reality. 
Every legitimate government is republican; what government is I will 
explain later on. 

Laws are, properly speaking, only the conditions of civil association. 
The people, being subject to the laws, ought to be their author: the 
conditions of the society ought to be regulated solely by those who come 
together to form it. But how are they to regulate them? Is it to be by 
common agreement, by a sudden inspiration? Has the body politic an organ 
to declare its will? Who can give it the foresight to formulate and announce 
its acts in advance? Or how is it to announce them in the hour of need? How 
can a blind multitude, which often does not know what it wills, because it 
rarely knows what is good for it, carry out for itself so great and difficult an 


enterprise as a system of legislation? Of itself the people wills always the 
good, but of itself it by no means always sees it. The general will is always 
in the right, but the judgment which guides it is not always enlightened. It 
must be got to see objects as they are, and sometimes as they ought to 
appear to it; it must be shown the good road it is in search of, secured from 
the seductive influences of individual wills, taught to see times and spaces 
as a series, and made to weigh the attractions of present and sensible 
advantages against the danger of distant and hidden evils. The individuals 
see the good they reject; the public wills the good it does not see. All stand 
equally in need of guidance. The former must be compelled to bring their 
wills into conformity with their reason; the latter must be taught to know 
what it wills. If that is done, public enlightenment leads to the union of 
understanding and will in the social body: the parts are made to work 
exactly together, and the whole is raised to its highest power. This makes a 
legislator necessary. 


I understand by this word, not merely an aristocracy or a democracy, but 
generally any government directed by the general will, which is the law. To 
be legitimate, the government must be, not one with the Sovereign, but its 
minister. In such a case even a monarchy is a Republic. This will be made 
clearer in the following book. 


CHAPTER VII. THE LEGISLATOR 


In order to discover the rules of society best suited to nations, a superior 
intelligence beholding all the passions of men without experiencing any of 
them would be needed. This intelligence would have to be wholly unrelated 
to our nature, while knowing it through and through; its happiness would 
have to be independent of us, and yet ready to occupy itself with ours; and 
lastly, it would have, in the march of time, to look forward to a distant 
glory, and, working in one century, to be able to enjoy in the next. It would 
take gods to give men laws. 

What Caligula argued from the facts, Plato, in the dialogue called the 
Politicus, argued in defining the civil or kingly man, on the basis of right. 
But if great princes are rare, how much more so are great legislators? The 
former have only to follow the pattern which the latter have to lay down. 
The legislator is the engineer who invents the machine, the prince merely 
the mechanic who sets it up and makes it go. “At the birth of societies,” 
says Montesquieu, “the rulers of Republics establish institutions, and 
afterwards the institutions mould the rulers.” 

He who dares to undertake the making of a people’s institutions ought to 
feel himself capable, so to speak, of changing human nature, of 
transforming each individual, who is by himself a complete and solitary 
whole, into part of a greater whole from which he in a manner receives his 
life and being; of altering man’s constitution for the purpose of 
strengthening it; and of substituting a partial and moral existence for the 
physical and independent existence nature has conferred on us all. He must, 
in a word, take away from man his own resources and give him instead new 
ones alien to him, and incapable of being made use of without the help of 
other men. The more completely these natural resources are annihilated, the 
greater and the more lasting are those which he acquires, and the more 
stable and perfect the new institutions; so that if each citizen is nothing and 
can do nothing without the rest, and the resources acquired by the whole are 
equal or superior to the aggregate of the resources of all the individuals, it 
may be said that legislation is at the highest possible point of perfection. 

The legislator occupies in every respect an extraordinary position in the 
State. If he should do so by reason of his genius, he does so no less by 
reason of his office, which is neither magistracy, nor Sovereignty. This 


office, which sets up the Republic, nowhere enters into its constitution; it is 
an individual and superior function, which has nothing in common with 
human empire; for if he who holds command over men ought not to have 
command over the laws, he who has command over the laws ought not any 
more to have it over men; or else his laws would be the ministers of his 
passions and would often merely serve to perpetuate his injustices: his 
private aims would inevitably mar the sanctity of his work. 

When Lycurgus gave laws to his country, he began by resigning the 
throne. It was the custom of most Greek towns to entrust the establishment 
of their laws to foreigners. The Republics of modern Italy in many cases 
followed this example; Geneva did the same and profited by it. Rome, when 
it was most prosperous, suffered a revival of all the crimes of tyranny, and 
was brought to the verge of destruction, because it put the legislative 
authority and the sovereign power into the same hands. 

Nevertheless, the decemvirs themselves never claimed the right to pass 
any law merely on their own authority. “Nothing we propose to you,” they 
said to the people, “can pass into law without your consent. Romans, be 
yourselves the authors of the laws which are to make you happy.” 

He, therefore, who draws up the laws has, or should have, no right of 
legislation, and the people cannot, even if it wishes, deprive itself of this 
incommunicable right, because, according to the fundamental compact, 
only the general will can bind the individuals, and there can be no assurance 
that a particular will is in conformity with the general will, until it has been 
put to the free vote of the people. This I have said already; but it is worth 
while to repeat it. 

Thus in the task of legislation we find together two things which appear 
to be incompatible: an enterprise too difficult for human powers, and, for its 
execution, an authority that is no authority. 

There is a further difficulty that deserves attention. Wise men, if they try 
to speak their language to the common herd instead of its own, cannot 
possibly make themselves understood. There are a thousand kinds of ideas 
which it is impossible to translate into popular language. Conceptions that 
are too general and objects that are too remote are equally out of its range: 
each individual, having no taste for any other plan of government than that 
which suits his particular interest, finds it difficult to realise the advantages 
he might hope to draw from the continual privations good laws impose. For 
a young people to be able to relish sound principles of political theory and 


follow the fundamental rules of statecraft, the effect would have to become 
the cause; the social spirit, which should be created by these institutions, 
would have to preside over their very foundation; and men would have to 
be before law what they should become by means of law. The legislator 
therefore, being unable to appeal to either force or reason, must have 
recourse to an authority of a different order capable of constraining without 
violence and persuading without convincing. 

This is what has, in all ages, compelled the fathers of nations to have 
recourse to divine intervention and credit the gods with their own wisdom, 
in order that the peoples, submitting to the laws of the State as to those of 
nature, and recognising the same power in the formation of the city as in 
that of man, might obey freely, and bear with docility the yoke of the public 
happiness. 

This sublime reason, far above the range of the common herd, is that 
whose decisions the legislator puts into the mouth of the immortals, in order 
to constrain by divine authority those whom human prudence could not 
move. But it is not anybody who can make the gods speak, or get himself 
believed when he proclaims himself their interpreter. The great soul of the 
legislator is the only miracle that can prove his mission. Any man may 
grave tablets of stone, or buy an oracle; or feign secret intercourse with 
some divinity, or train a bird to whisper in his ear, or find other vulgar ways 
of imposing on the people. He whose knowledge goes no further may 
perhaps gather round him a band of fools; but he will never found an 
empire, and his extravagances will quickly perish with him. Idle tricks form 
a passing tie; only wisdom can make it lasting. The Judaic law, which still 
subsists, and that of the child of Ishmael, which, for ten centuries, has ruled 
half the world, still proclaim the great men who laid them down; and, while 
the pride of philosophy or the blind spirit of faction sees in them no more 
than lucky impostures, the true political theorist admires, in the institutions 
they set up, the great and powerful genius which presides over things made 
to endure. 

We should not, with Warburton, conclude from this that politics and 
religion have among us a common object, but that, in the first periods of 
nations, the one is used as an instrument for the other. 


A people becomes famous only when its legislation begins to decline. 
We do not know for how many centuries the system of Lycurgus made the 


Spartans happy before the rest of Greece took any notice of it. 

Montesquieu, The Greatness and Decadence of the Romans, ch. 1. 

Those who know Calvin only as a theologian much underestimate the 
extent of his genius. The codification of our wise edicts, in which he played 
a large part, does him no less honour than his /nstitute. Whatever revolution 
time may bring in our religion, so long as the spirit of patriotism and liberty 
still lives among us, the memory of this great man will be for ever blessed. 

“In truth,” says Macchiavelli, “there has never been, in any country, an 
extraordinary legislator who has not had recourse to God; for otherwise his 
laws would not have been accepted: there are, in fact, many useful truths of 
which a wise man may have knowledge without their having in themselves 
such clear reasons for their being so as to be able to convince others” 
(Discourses on Livy, Bk. v, ch. xi). (Rousseau quotes the Italian.) 


CHAPTER VIII. THE PEOPLE 


As, before putting up a large building, the architect surveys and sounds the 
site to see if it will bear the weight, the wise legislator does not begin by 
laying down laws good in themselves, but by investigating the fitness of the 
people, for which they are destined, to receive them. Plato refused to 
legislate for the Arcadians and the Cyrenzeans, because he knew that both 
peoples were rich and could not put up with equality; and good laws and 
bad men were found together in Crete, because Minos had inflicted 
discipline on a people already burdened with vice. 

A thousand nations have achieved earthly greatness, that could never 
have endured good laws; even such as could have endured them could have 
done so only for a very brief period of their long history. Most peoples, like 
most men, are docile only in youth; as they grow old they become 
incorrigible. When once customs have become established and prejudices 
inveterate, it is dangerous and useless to attempt their reformation; the 
people, like the foolish and cowardly patients who rave at sight of the 
doctor, can no longer bear that any one should lay hands on its faults to 
remedy them. 

There are indeed times in the history of States when, just as some kinds 
of illness turn men’s heads and make them forget the past, periods of 
violence and revolutions do to peoples what these crises do to individuals: 
horror of the past takes the place of forgetfulness, and the State, set on fire 
by civil wars, is born again, so to speak, from its ashes, and takes on anew, 
fresh from the jaws of death, the vigour of youth. Such were Sparta at the 
time of Lycurgus, Rome after the Tarquins, and, in modern times, Holland 
and Switzerland after the expulsion of the tyrants. 

But such events are rare; they are exceptions, the cause of which is 
always to be found in the particular constitution of the State concerned. 
They cannot even happen twice to the same people, for it can make itself 
free as long as it remains barbarous, but not when the civic impulse has lost 
its vigour. Then disturbances may destroy it, but revolutions cannot mend it: 
it needs a master, and not a liberator. Free peoples, be mindful of maxim; 
“Liberty may be gained, but can never be recovered.” 

Youth is not infancy. There is for nations, as for men, a period of youth, 
or, shall we say, maturity, before which they should not be made subject to 


laws; but the maturity of a people is not always easily recognisable, and, if 
it is anticipated, the work is spoilt. One people is amenable to discipline 
from the beginning; another, not after ten centuries. Russia will never be 
really civilised, because it was civilised too soon. Peter had a genius for 
imitation; but he lacked true genius, which is creative and makes all from 
nothing. He did some good things, but most of what he did was out of 
place. He saw that his people was barbarous, but did not see that it was not 
ripe for civilisation: he wanted to civilise it when it needed only hardening. 
His first wish was to make Germans or Englishmen, when he ought to have 
been making Russians; and he prevented his subjects from ever becoming 
what they might have been by persuading them that they were what they are 
not. In this fashion too a French teacher turns out his pupil to be an infant 
prodigy, and for the rest of his life to be nothing whatsoever. The empire of 
Russia will aspire to conquer Europe, and will itself be conquered. The 
Tartars, its subjects or neighbours, will become its masters and ours, by a 
revolution which I regard as inevitable. Indeed, all the kings of Europe are 
working in concert to hasten its coming. 


CHAPTER IX. THE PEOPLE (continued) 


As nature has set bounds to the stature of a well-made man, and, outside 
those limits, makes nothing but giants or dwarfs, similarly, for the 
constitution of a State to be at its best, it is possible to fix limits that will 
make it neither too large for good government, nor too small for self- 
maintenance. In every body politic there is a maximum strength which it 
cannot exceed and which it only loses by increasing in size. Every 
extension of the social tie means its relaxation; and, generally speaking, a 
small State is stronger in proportion than a great one. 

A thousand arguments could be advanced in favour of this principle. 
First, long distances make administration more difficult, just as a weight 
becomes heavier at the end of a longer lever. Administration therefore 
becomes more and more burdensome as the distance grows greater; for, in 
the first place, each city has its own, which is paid for by the people: each 
district its own, still paid for by the people: then comes each province, and 
then the great governments, satrapies, and vice-royalties, always costing 
more the higher you go, and always at the expense of the unfortunate 
people. Last of all comes the supreme administration, which eclipses all the 
rest. All these overcharges are a continual drain upon the subjects; so far 
from being better governed by all these different orders, they are worse 
governed than if there were only a single authority over them. In the 
meantime, there scarce remain resources enough to meet emergencies; and, 
when recourse must be had to these, the State is always on the eve of 
destruction. 

This is not all; not only has the government less vigour and promptitude 
for securing the observance of the laws, preventing nuisances, correcting 
abuses, and guarding against seditious undertakings begun in distant places; 
the people has less affection for its rulers, whom it never sees, for its 
country, which, to its eyes, seems like the world, and for its fellow-citizens, 
most of whom are unknown to it. The same laws cannot suit so many 
diverse provinces with different customs, situated in the most various 
climates, and incapable of enduring a uniform government. Different laws 
lead only to trouble and confusion among peoples which, living under the 
same rulers and in constant communication one with another, intermingle 
and intermarry, and, coming under the sway of new customs, never know if 


they can call their very patrimony their own. Talent is buried, virtue 
unknown and vice unpunished, among such a multitude of men who do not 
know one another, gathered together in one place at the seat of the central 
administration. The leaders, overwhelmed with business, see nothing for 
themselves; the State is governed by clerks. Finally, the measures which 
have to be taken to, maintain the general authority, which all these distant 
officials wish to escape or to impose upon, absorb all the energy of the 
public, so that there is none left for the happiness of the people. There is 
hardly enough to defend it when need arises, and thus a body which is too 
big for its constitution gives way and falls crushed under its own weight. 

Again, the State must assure itself a safe foundation, if it is to have 
stability, and to be able to resist the shocks it cannot help experiencing, as 
well as the efforts it will be forced to make for its maintenance; for all 
peoples have a kind of centrifugal force that makes them continually act one 
against another, and tend to aggrandise themselves at their neighbours’ 
expense, like the vortices of Descartes. Thus the weak run the risk of being 
soon swallowed up; and it is almost impossible for any one to preserve 
itself except by putting itself in a state of equilibrium with all, so that the 
pressure is on all sides practically equal. 

It may therefore be seen that there are reasons for expansion and reasons 
for contraction; and it is no small part of the statesman’s skill to hit between 
them the mean that is most favourable to the preservation of the State. It 
may be said that the reason for expansion, being merely external and 
relative, ought to be subordinate to the reasons for contraction, which are 
internal and absolute. A strong and healthy constitution is the first thing to 
look for; and it is better to count on the vigour which comes of good 
government than on the resources a great territory furnishes. 

It may be added that there have been known States so constituted that the 
necessity of making conquests entered into their very constitution, and that, 
in order to maintain themselves, they were forced to expand ceaselessly. It 
may be that they congratulated themselves greatly on this fortunate 
necessity, which none the less indicated to them, along with the limits of 
their greatness, the inevitable moment of their fall. 


CHAPTER X. THE PEOPLE (continued) 


A body politic may be measured in two ways — either by the extent of its 
territory, or by the number of its people; and there is, between these two 
measurements, a right relation which makes the State really great. The men 
make the State, and the territory sustains the men; the right relation 
therefore is that the land should suffice for the maintenance of the 
inhabitants, and that there should be as many inhabitants as the land can 
maintain. In this proportion lies the maximum strength of a given number of 
people; for if there is too much land, it is troublesome to guard and 
inadequately cultivated, produces more than is needed, and soon gives rise 
to wars of defence; if there is not enough, the State depends on its 
neighbours for what it needs over and above, and this soon gives rise to 
wars of offence. Every people, to which its situation gives no choice save 
that between commerce and war, is weak in itself: it depends on its 
neighbours, and on circumstances; its existence can never be more than 
short and uncertain. It either conquers others, and changes its situation, or it 
is conquered and becomes nothing. Only insignificance or greatness can 
keep it free. 

No fixed relation can be stated between the extent of |; territory and the 
population that are adequate one to the other, both because of the 
differences in the quality of land, in its fertility, in the nature of its products, 
and in the influence of climate, and because of the different tempers of 
those who inhabit it; for some in a fertile country consume little, and others 
on an ungrateful soil much. The greater or less fecundity of women, the 
conditions that are more or less favourable in each country to the growth of 
population, and the influence the legislator can hope to exercise by his 
institutions, must also be taken into account. The legislator therefore should 
not go by what he sees, but by what he foresees; he should stop not so much 
at the state in which he actually finds the population, as at that to which it 
ought naturally to attain. Lastly, there are countless cases in which the 
particular local circumstances demand or allow the acquisition of a greater 
territory than seems necessary. Thus, expansion will be great in a 
mountainous country, where the natural products, i.e. woods and pastures, 
need less labour, where we know from experience that women are more 
fertile than in the plains, and where a great expanse of slope affords only a 


small level tract that can be counted on for vegetation. On the other hand, 
contraction is possible on the coast, even in lands of rocks and nearly barren 
sands, because there fishing makes up to a great extent for the lack of land- 
produce, because the inhabitants have to congregate together more in order 
to repel pirates, and further because it is easier to unburden die country of 
its superfluous inhabitants by means of colonies. 

To these conditions of law-giving must be added one other which, 
though it cannot take the place of the rest, renders them all useless when it 
is absent. This is the enjoyment of peace and plenty; for the moment at 
which a State sets its house in order is, like the moment when a battalion is 
forming up, that when its body is least capable of offering resistance and 
easiest to destroy. A better resistance could be made at a time of absolute 
disorganisation than at a moment of fermentation, when each is occupied 
with his own position and not with the danger. If war, famine, or sedition 
arises at this time of crisis, the State will inevitably be overthrown. 

Not that many governments have not been set up during such storms; but 
in such cases these governments are themselves the State’s destroyers. 
Usurpers always bring about or select troublous times to get passed, under 
cover of the public terror, destructive laws, which the people would never 
adopt in cold blood. The moment chosen is one of the surest means of 
distinguishing the work of the legislator from that of the tyrant. 

What people, then, is a fit subject for legislation? One which, already 
bound by some unity of origin, interest, or convention, has never yet felt the 
real yoke of law; one that has neither customs nor superstitions deeply 
ingrained, one which stands in no fear of being overwhelmed by sudden 
invasion; one which, without entering into its neighbours’ quarrels, can 
resist each of them single-handed, or get the help of one to repel another; 
one in which every member may be known by every other, and there is no 
need to lay on any man burdens too heavy for a man to bear; one which can 
do without other peoples, and without which all others can do; one which is 
neither rich nor poor, but self-sufficient; and, lastly, one which unites the 
consistency of an ancient people with the docility of a new one. Legislation 
is made difficult less by what it is necessary to build up than by what has to 
be destroyed; and what makes success so rare is the impossibility of finding 
natural simplicity together with social requirements. All these conditions 
are indeed rarely found united, and therefore few States have good 
constitutions. 


There is still in Europe one country capable of being given laws — 
Corsica. The valour and persistency with which that brave people has 
regained and defended its liberty well deserves that some wise man should 
teach it how to preserve what it has won. I have a feeling that some day that 
little island will astonish Europe. 


If there were two neighbouring peoples, one of which could not do 
without the other, it would be very hard on the former, and very dangerous 
for the latter. Every wise nation, in such a case, would make haste to free 
the other from dependence. The Republic of Thlascala, enclosed by the 
Mexican Empire, preferred doing without salt to buying from the Mexicans, 
or even getting it from them as a gift The Thlascalans were wise enough to 
see the snare hidden under such liberality. They kept their freedom, and that 
little State, shut up in that great Empire, was finally the instrument of its 
ruin. 


CHAPTER XI. THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF LEGISLATION 


If we ask in what precisely consists the greatest good of all, which should 
be the end of every system of legislation, we shall find it reduce itself to 
two main objects, liberty and equality — liberty, because all particular 
dependence means so much force taken from the body of the State, and 
equality, because liberty cannot exist without it. 

I have already defined civil liberty; by equality, we should understand, 
not that the degrees of power and riches are to be absolutely identical for 
everybody; but that power shall never be great enough for violence, and 
shall always be exercised by virtue of rank and law; and that, in respect of 
riches, no citizen shall ever be wealthy enough to buy another, and none 
poor enough to be forced to sell himself: which implies, on the part of the 
great, moderation in goods and position, and, on the side of the common 
sort, moderation in avarice and covetousness. 

Such equality, we are told, is an unpractical ideal that cannot actually 
exist. But if its abuse is inevitable, does it follow that we should not at least 
make regulations concerning it? It is precisely because the force of 
circumstances tends continually to destroy equality that the force of 
legislation should always tend to its maintenance. 

But these general objects of every good legislative system need 
modifying in every country in accordance with the local situation and the 
temper of the inhabitants; and these circumstances should determine, in 
each case, the particular system of institutions which is best, not perhaps in 
itself, but for the State for which it is destined. If, for instance, the soil is 
barren and unproductive, or the land too crowded for its inhabitants, the 
people should turn to industry and the crafts, and exchange what they 
produce for the commodities they lack. If, on the other hand, a people 
dwells in rich plains and fertile slopes, or, in a good land, lacks inhabitants, 
it should give all its attention to agriculture, which causes men to multiply, 
and should drive out the crafts, which would only result in depopulation, by 
grouping in a few localities the few inhabitants there are. If a nation dwells 
on an extensive and convenient coast-line, let it cover the sea with ships and 
foster commerce and navigation. It will have a life that will be short and 
glorious. If, on its coasts, the sea washes nothing but almost inaccessible 
rocks, let it remain barbarous and ichthyophagous: it will have a quieter, 


perhaps a better, and certainly a happier life. In a word, besides the 
principles that are common to all, every nation has in itself something that 
gives them a particular application, and makes its legislation peculiarly its 
own. Thus, among the Jews long ago and more recently among the Arabs, 
the chief object was religion, among the Athenians letters, at Carthage and 
Tyre commerce, at Rhodes shipping, at Sparta war, at Rome virtue. The 
author of The Spirit of the Laws has shown with many examples by what art 
the legislator directs the constitution towards each of these objects. 

What makes the constitution of a State really solid and lasting is the due 
observance of what is proper, so that the natural relations are always in 
agreement with the laws on every point, and law only serves, so to speak, to 
assure, accompany and rectify them. But if the legislator mistakes his object 
and adopts a principle other than circumstances naturally direct; if his 
principle makes for servitude while they make for liberty, or if it makes for 
riches, while they make for populousness, or if it makes for peace, while 
they make for conquest — the laws will insensibly lose their influence, the 
constitution will alter, and the State will have no rest from trouble till it is 
either destroyed or changed, and nature has resumed her invincible sway. 


If the object is to give the State consistency, bring the two extremes as 
near to each other as possible; allow neither rich men nor beggars. These 
two estates, which are naturally inseparable, are equally fatal to the 
common good; from the one come the friends of tyranny, and from the other 
tyrants. It is always between them that public liberty is put up to auction; 
the one buys, and the other sells. 

“Any branch of foreign commerce,” says M. d’Argenson, “creates on the 
whole only apparent advantage for the kingdom in general; it may enrich 
some individuals, or even some towns; but the nation as a whole gains 
nothing by it, and the people is no better off.” 


CHAPTER XII. THE DIVISION OF THE LAWS 


If the whole is to be set in order, and the commonwealth put into the best 
possible shape, there are various relations to be considered. First, there 1s 
the action of the complete body upon itself, the relation of the whole to the 
whole, of the Sovereign to the State; and this relation, as we shall see, is 
made up of the relations of the intermediate terms. 

The laws which regulate this relation bear the name of political laws, and 
are also called fundamental laws, not without reason if they are wise. For, if 
there is, in each State, only one good system, the people that is in 
possession of it should hold fast to this; but if the established order is bad, 
why should laws that prevent men from being good be regarded as 
fundamental? Besides, in any case, a people is always in a position to 
change its laws, however good; for, if it choose to do itself harm, who can 
have a right to stop it? 

The second relation is that of the members one to another, or to the body 
as a whole; and this relation should be in the first respect as unimportant, 
and in the second as important, as possible. Each citizen would then be 
perfectly independent of all the rest, and at the same time very dependent on 
the city; which is brought about always by the same means, as the strength 
of the State can alone secure the liberty of its members. From this second 
relation arise civil laws. 

We may consider also a third kind of relation between the individual and 
the law, a relation of disobedience to its penalty. This gives rise to the 
setting up of criminal laws, which, at bottom, are less a particular class of 
law than the sanction behind all the rest. 

Along with these three kinds of law goes a fourth, most important of all, 
which is not graven on tablets of marble or brass, but on the hearts of the 
citizens. This forms the real constitution of the State, takes on every day 
new powers, when other laws decay or die out, restores them or takes their 
place, keeps a people in the ways in which it was meant to go, and 
insensibly replaces authority by the force of habit. I am speaking of 
morality, of custom, above all of public opinion; a power unknown to 
political thinkers, on which none the less success in everything else 
depends. With this the great legislator concerns himself in secret, though he 
seems to confine himself to particular regulations; for these are only the arc 


of the arch, while manners and morals, slower to arise, form in the end its 
immovable keystone. 

Among the different classes of laws, the political, which determine the 
form of the government, are alone relevant to my subject. 


BOOK III 


Before speaking of the different forms of government, let us try to fix the 
exact sense of the word, which has not yet been very clearly explained. 


CHAPTER I. GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL 


I warn the reader that this chapter requires careful reading, and that I am 
unable to make myself clear to those who refuse to be attentive. 

Every free action is produced by the concurrence of two causes; one 
moral, i.e. the will which determines the act; the other physical, ze. the 
power which executes it. When I walk towards an object, it is necessary 
first that I should will to go there, and, in the second place, that my feet 
should carry me. If a paralytic wills to run and an active man wills not to, 
they will both stay where they are. The body politic has the same motive 
powers; here too force and will are distinguished, will under the name of 
legislative power and force under that of executive power. Without their 
concurrence, nothing is, or should be, done. 

We have seen that the legislative power belongs to the people, and can 
belong to it alone. It may, on the other hand, readily be seen, from the 
principles laid down above, that the executive power cannot belong to the 
generality as legislature or Sovereign, because it consists wholly of 
particular acts which fall outside the competency of the law, and 
consequently of the Sovereign, whose acts must always be laws. 

The public force therefore needs an agent of its own to bind it together 
and set it to work under the direction of the general will, to serve as a means 
of communication between the State and the Sovereign, and to do for the 
collective person more or less what the union of soul and body does for 
man. Here we have what is, in the State, the basis of government, often 
wrongly confused with the Sovereign, whose minister it is. 

What then is government? An intermediate body set up between the 
subjects and the Sovereign, to secure their mutual correspondence, charged 
with the execution of the laws and the maintenance of liberty, both civil and 
political. 

The members of this body are called magistrates or kings, that is to say 
governors, and the whole body bears the name prince. Thus those who hold 
that the act, by which a people puts itself under a prince, is not a contract, 
are certainly right. It is simply and solely a commission, an employment, in 
which the rulers, mere officials of the Sovereign, exercise in their own 
name the power of which it makes them depositaries. This power it can 
limit, modify or recover at pleasure; for the alienation of such a right is 


incompatible with the nature of the social body, and contrary to the end of 
association. 

I call then government, or supreme administration, the legitimate 
exercise of the executive power, and prince or magistrate the man or the 
body entrusted with that administration. 

In government reside the intermediate forces whose relations make up 
that of the whole to the whole, or of the Sovereign to the State. This last 
relation may be represented as that between the extreme terms of a 
continuous proportion, which has government as its mean proportional. The 
government gets from the Sovereign the orders it gives the people, and, for 
the State to be properly balanced, there must, when everything is reckoned 
in, be equality between the product or power of the government taken in 
itself, and the product or power of the citizens, who are on the one hand 
sovereign and on the other subject. 

Furthermore, none of these three terms can be altered without the 
equality being instantly destroyed. If the Sovereign desires to govern, or the 
magistrate to give laws, or if the subjects refuse to obey, disorder takes the 
place of regularity, force and will no longer act together, and the State is 
dissolved and falls into despotism or anarchy. Lastly, as there is only one 
mean proportional between each relation, there is also only one good 
government possible for a State. But, as countless events may change the 
relations of a people, not only may different governments be good for 
different peoples, but also for the same people at different times. 

In attempting to give some idea of the various relations that may hold 
between these two extreme terms, I shall take as an example the number of 
a people, which is the most easily expressible. 

Suppose the State is composed of ten thousand citizens. The Sovereign 
can only be considered collectively and as a body; but each member, as 
being a subject, is regarded as an individual: thus the Sovereign is to the 
subject as ten thousand to one, i.e. each member of the State has as his share 
only a ten-thousandth part of the sovereign authority, although he is wholly 
under its control. If the people numbers a hundred thousand, the condition 
of the subject undergoes no change, and each equally is under the whole 
authority of the laws, while his vote, being reduced to one hundred 
thousandth part, has ten times less influence in drawing them up. The 
subject therefore remaining always a unit, the relation between him and the 


Sovereign increases with the number of the citizens. From this it follows 
that, the larger the State, the less the liberty. 

When I say the relation increases, I mean that it grows more unequal. 
Thus the greater it 1s in the geometrical sense, the less relation there is in the 
ordinary sense of the word. In the former sense, the relation, considered 
according to quantity, is expressed by the quotient; in the latter, considered 
according to identity, it is reckoned by similarity. 

Now, the less relation the particular wills have to the general will, that is, 
morals and manners to laws, the more should the repressive force be 
increased. The government, then, to be good, should be proportionately 
stronger as the people is more numerous. 

On the other hand, as the growth of the State gives the depositaries of the 
public authority more temptations and chances of abusing their power, the 
greater the force with which the government ought to be endowed for 
keeping the people in hand, the greater too should be the force at the 
disposal of the Sovereign for keeping the government in hand. I am 
speaking, not of absolute force, but of the relative force of the different 
parts of the State. 

It follows from this double relation that the continuous proportion 
between the Sovereign, the prince and the people, is by no means an 
arbitrary idea, but a necessary consequence of the nature of the body politic. 
It follows further that, one of the extreme terms, viz. the people, as subject, 
being fixed and represented by unity, whenever the duplicate ratio increases 
or diminishes, the simple ratio does the same, and is changed accordingly. 
From this we see that there is not a single unique and absolute form of 
government, but as many governments differing in nature as there are States 
differing in size. 

If, ridiculing this system, any one were to say that, in order to find the 
mean proportional and give form to the body of the government, it is only 
necessary, according to me, to find the square root of the number of the 
people, I should answer that I am here taking this number only as an 
instance; that the relations of which I am speaking are not measured by the 
number of men alone, but generally by the amount of action, which is a 
combination of a multitude of causes; and that, further, 1f, to save words, I 
borrow for a moment the terms of geometry, I am none the less well aware 
that moral quantities do not allow of geometrical accuracy. 


The government is on a small scale what the body politic which includes 
it is on a great one. It is a moral person endowed with certain faculties, 
active like the Sovereign and passive like the State, and capable of being 
resolved into other similar relations. This accordingly gives rise to a new 
proportion, within which there is yet another, according to the arrangement 
of the magistracies, till an indivisible middle term is reached, i.e. a single 
ruler or supreme magistrate, who may be represented, in the midst of this 
progression, as the unity between the fractional and the ordinal series. 

Without encumbering ourselves with this multiplication of terms, let us 
rest content with regarding government as a new body within the State, 
distinct from the people and the Sovereign, and intermediate between them. 

There is between these two bodies this essential difference, that the State 
exists by itself, and the government only through the Sovereign. Thus the 
dominant will of the prince is, or should be, nothing but the general will or 
the law; his force is only the public force concentrated in his hands, and, as 
soon as he tries to base any absolute and independent act on his own 
authority, the tie that binds the whole together begins to be loosened. If 
finally the prince should come to have a particular will more active than the 
will of the Sovereign, and should employ the public force in his hands in 
Obedience to this particular will, there would be, so to speak, two 
Sovereigns, one rightful and the other actual, the social union would 
evaporate instantly, and the body politic would be dissolved. 

However, in order that the government may have a true existence and a 
real life distinguishing it from the body of the State, and in order that all its 
members may be able to act in concert and fulfil the end for which it was 
set up, it must have a particular personality, a sensibility common to its 
members, and a force and will of its own making for its preservation. This 
particular existence implies assemblies, councils, power of deliberation and 
decision, rights, titles, and privileges belonging exclusively to the prince 
and making the office of magistrate more honourable in proportion as it is 
more troublesome. The difficulties lie in the manner of so ordering this 
subordinate whole within the whole, that it in no way alters the general 
constitution by affirmation of its own, and always distinguishes the 
particular force it possesses, which is destined to aid in its preservation, 
from the public force, which is destined to the preservation of the State; 
and, in a word, is always ready to sacrifice the government to the people, 
and never to sacrifice the people to the government. 


Furthermore, although the artificial body of the government is the work 
of another artificial body, and has, we may say, only a borrowed and 
subordinate life, this does not prevent it from being able to act with more or 
less vigour or promptitude, or from being, so to speak, in more or less 
robust health. Finally, without departing directly from the end for which it 
was instituted, it may deviate more or less from it, according to the manner 
of its constitution. 

From all these differences arise the various relations which the 
government ought to bear to the body of the State, according to the 
accidental and particular relations by which the State itself is modified, for 
often the government that is best in itself will become the most pernicious, 
if the relations in which it stands have altered according to the defects of the 
body politic to which it belongs. 


Thus at Venice the College, even in the absence of the Doge, is called 
“Most Serene Prince.” 


CHAPTER II. THE CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLE IN THE 
VARIOUS FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


To set forth the general cause of the above differences, we must here 
distinguish between government and its principle, as we did before between 
the State and the Sovereign. 

The body of the magistrate may be composed of a greater or a less 
number of members. We said that the relation of the Sovereign to the 
subjects was greater in proportion as the people was more numerous, and, 
by a clear analogy, we may say the same of the relation of the government 
to the magistrates. 

But the total force of the government, being always that of the State, is 
invariable; so that, the more of this force it expends on its own members, 
the less it has left to employ on the whole people. 

The more numerous the magistrates, therefore, the weaker the 
government. This principle being fundamental, we must do our best to 
make it clear. 

In the person of the magistrate we can distinguish three essentially 
different wills: first, the private will of the individual, tending only to his 
personal advantage; secondly, the common will of the magistrates, which is 
relative solely to the advantage of the prince, and may be called corporate 
will, being general in relation to the government, and particular in relation 
to the State, of which the government forms part; and, in the third place, the 
will of the people or the sovereign will, which is general both in relation to 
the State regarded as the whole, and to the government regarded as a part of 
the whole. 

In a perfect act of legislation, the individual or particular will should be 
at zero; the corporate will belonging to the government should occupy a 
very subordinate position; and, consequently, the general or sovereign will 
should always predominate and should be the sole guide of all the rest. 

According to the natural order, on the other hand, these different wills 
become more active in proportion as they are concentrated. Thus, the 
general will is always the weakest, the corporate will second, and the 
individual will strongest of all: so that, in the government, each member is 
first of all himself, then a magistrate, and then a citizen — in an order 
exactly the reverse of what the social system requires. 


This granted, if the whole government is in the hands of one man, the 
particular and the corporate will are wholly united, and consequently the 
latter is at its highest possible degree of intensity. But, as the use to which 
the force Is put depends on the degree reached by the will, and as the 
absolute force of the government is invariable, it follows that the most 
active government is that of one man. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we unite the government with the legislative 
authority, and make the Sovereign prince also, and all the citizens so many 
magistrates: then the corporate will, being confounded with the general will, 
can possess no greater activity than that will, and must leave the particular 
will as strong as it can possibly be. Thus, the government, having always 
the same absolute force, will be at the lowest point of its relative force or 
activity. 

These relations are incontestable, and there are other considerations 
which still further confirm them. We can see, for instance, that each 
magistrate is more active in the body to which he belongs than each citizen 
in that to which he belongs, and that consequently the particular will has 
much more influence on the acts of the government than on those of the 
Sovereign; for each magistrate is almost always charged with some 
governmental function, while each citizen, taken singly, exercises no 
function of Sovereignty. Furthermore, the bigger the State grows, the more 
its real force increases, though not in direct proportion to its growth; but, 
the State remaining the same, the number of magistrates may increase to 
any extent, without the government gaining any greater real force; for its 
force is that of the State, the dimension of which remains equal. Thus the 
relative force or activity of the government decreases, while its absolute or 
real force cannot increase. 

Moreover, it is a certainty that promptitude in execution diminishes as 
more people are put in charge of it: where prudence is made too much of, 
not enough is made of fortune; opportunity is let slip, and deliberation 
results in the loss of its object. 

I have just proved that the government grows remiss in proportion as the 
number of the magistrates increases; and I previously proved that, the more 
numerous the people, the greater should be the repressive force. From this it 
follows that the relation of the magistrates to the government should vary 
inversely to the relation of the subjects to the Sovereign; that is to say, the 
larger the State, the more should the government be tightened, so that the 


number of the rulers diminish in proportion to the increase of that of the 
people. 

It should be added that I am here speaking of the relative strength of the 
government, and not of its rectitude: for, on the other hand, the more 
numerous the magistracy, the nearer the corporate will comes to the general 
will; while, under a single magistrate, the corporate will is, as I said, merely 
a particular will. Thus, what may be gained on one side is lost on the other, 
and the art of the legislator is to know how to fix the point at which the 
force and the will of the government, which are always in inverse 
proportion, meet in the relation that is most to the advantage of the State. 


CHAPTER III. THE DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTS 


We saw in the last chapter what causes the various kinds or forms of 
government to be distinguished according to the number of the members 
composing them: it remains in this to discover how the division is made. 

In the first place, the Sovereign may commit the charge of the 
government to the whole people or to the majority of the people, so that 
more citizens are magistrates than are mere private individuals. This form 
of government is called democracy. 

Or it may restrict the government to a small number; so that there are 
more private citizens than magistrates; and this is named aristocracy. 

Lastly, it may concentrate the whole government in the hands of a single 
magistrate from whom all others hold their power. This third form is the 
most usual, and is called monarchy, or royal government. 

It should be remarked that all these forms, or at least the first two, admit 
of degree, and even of very wide differences; for democracy may include 
the whole people, or may be restricted to half. Aristocracy, in its turn, may 
be restricted indefinitely from half the people down to the smallest possible 
number. Even royalty is susceptible of a measure of distribution. Sparta 
always had two kings, as its constitution provided; and the Roman Empire 
saw as many as eight emperors at once, without it being possible to say that 
the Empire was split up. Thus there is a point at which each form of 
government passes into the next, and it becomes clear that, under three 
comprehensive denominations, government is really susceptible of as many 
diverse forms as the State has citizens. 

There are even more: for, as the government may also, in certain aspects, 
be subdivided into other parts, one administered in one fashion and one in 
another, the combination of the three forms may result in a multitude of 
mixed forms, each of which admits of multiplication by all the simple 
forms. 

There has been at all times much dispute concerning the best form of 
government, without consideration of the fact that each is in some cases the 
best, and in others the worst. 

If, in the different States, the number of supreme magistrates should be 
in inverse ratio to the number of citizens, it follows that, generally, 
democratic government suits small States, aristocratic government those of 


middle size, and monarchy great ones. This rule is immediately deducible 
from the principle laid down. But it is impossible to count the innumerable 
circumstances which may furnish exceptions. 


CHAPTER IV. DEMOCRACY 


He who makes the law knows better than any one else how it should be 
executed and interpreted. It seems then impossible to have a better 
constitution than that in which the executive and legislative powers are 
united; but this very fact renders the government in certain respects 
inadequate, because things which should be distinguished are confounded, 
and the prince and the Sovereign, being the same person, form, so to speak, 
no more than a government without government. 

It is not good for him who makes the laws to execute them, or for the 
body of the people to turn its attention away from a general standpoint and 
devote it to particular objects. Nothing is more dangerous than the influence 
of private interests in public affairs, and the abuse of the laws by the 
government is a less evil than the corruption of the legislator, which 1s the 
inevitable sequel to a particular standpoint. In such a case, the State being 
altered in substance, all reformation becomes impossible. A people that 
would never misuse governmental powers would never misuse 
independence; a people that would always govern well would not need to be 
governed. 

If we take the term in the strict sense, there never has been a real 
democracy, and there never will be. It is against the natural order for the 
many to govern and the few to be governed. It is unimaginable that the 
people should remain continually assembled to devote their time to public 
affairs, and it is clear that they cannot set up commissions for that purpose 
without the form of administration being changed. 

In fact, I can confidently lay down as a principle that, when the functions 
of government are shared by several tribunals, the less numerous sooner or 
later acquire the greatest authority, if only because they are in a position to 
expedite affairs, and power thus naturally comes into their hands. 

Besides, how many conditions that are difficult to unite does such a 
government presuppose! First, a very small State, where the people can 
readily be got together and where each citizen can with ease know all the 
rest; secondly, great simplicity of manners, to prevent business from 
multiplying and raising thorny problems; next, a large measure of equality 
in rank and fortune, without which equality of rights and authority cannot 
long subsist; lastly, little or no luxury — for luxury either comes of riches 


or makes them necessary; it corrupts at once rich and poor, the rich by 
possession and the poor by covetousness; it sells the country to softness and 
vanity, and takes away from the State all its citizens, to make them slaves 
one to another, and one and all to public opinion. 

This is why a famous writer has made virtue the fundamental principle 
of Republics; for all these conditions could not exist without virtue. But, for 
want of the necessary distinctions, that great thinker was often inexact, and 
sometimes obscure, and did not see that, the sovereign authority being 
everywhere the same, the same principle should be found in every well- 
constituted State, in a greater or less degree, it is true, according to the form 
of the government. 

It may be added that there is no government so subject to civil wars and 
intestine agitations as democratic or popular government, because there is 
none which has so strong and continual a tendency to change to another 
form, or which demands more vigilance and courage for its maintenance as 
it is. Under such a constitution above all, the citizen should arm himself 
with strength and constancy, and say, every day of his life, what a virtuous 
Count Palatine said in the Diet of Poland: Malo periculosam libertatem 
quam quietum servitium. 

Were there a people of gods, their government would be democratic. So 
perfect a government is not for men. 


The Palatine of Posen, father of the King of Poland, Duke of Lorraine. I 
prefer liberty with danger to peace with slavery. 


CHAPTER V. ARISTOCRACY 


We have here two quite distinct moral persons, the government and the 
Sovereign, and in consequence two general wills, one general in relation to 
all the citizens, the other only for the members of the administration. Thus, 
although the government may regulate its internal policy as it pleases, it can 
never speak to the people save in the name of the Sovereign, that is, of the 
people itself, a fact which must not be forgotten. 

The first societies governed themselves aristocratically. The heads of 
families took counsel together on public affairs. The young bowed without 
question to the authority of experience. Hence such names as priests, elders, 
senate, and gerontes. The savages of North America govern themselves in 
this way even now, and their government is admirable. 

But, in proportion as artificial inequality produced by institutions 
became predominant over natural inequality, riches or power were put 
before age, and aristocracy became elective. Finally, the transmission of the 
father’s power along with his goods to his children, by creating patrician 
families, made government hereditary, and there came to be senators of 
twenty. 

There are then three sorts of aristocracy — natural, elective and 
hereditary. The first is only for simple peoples; the third is the worst of all 
governments; the second is the best, and is aristocracy properly so called. 

Besides the advantage that lies in the distinction between the two 
powers, it presents that of its members being chosen; for, in popular 
government, all the citizens are born magistrates; but here magistracy is 
confined to a few, who become such only by election. By this means 
uprightness, understanding, experience and all other claims to pre-eminence 
and public esteem become so many further guarantees of wise government. 

Moreover, assemblies are more easily held, affairs better discussed and 
carried out with more order and diligence, and the credit of the State is 
better sustained abroad by venerable senators than by a multitude that is 
unknown or despised. 

In a word, it is the best and most natural arrangement that the wisest 
should govern the many, when it is assured that they will govern for its 
profit, and not for their own. There is no need to multiply instruments, or 
get twenty thousand men to do what a hundred picked men can do even 


better, but it must not be forgotten mat corporate interest here begins to 
direct the public power less under the regulation of the general will, and that 
a further inevitable propensity takes away from the laws part of the 
executive power. 

If we are to speak of what is individually desirable, neither should the 
State be so small, nor a people so simple and upright, that the execution of 
the laws follows immediately from the public will, as it does in a good 
democracy. Nor should the nation be so great that the rulers have to scatter 
in order to govern it and are able to play the Sovereign each in his own 
department, and, beginning by making themselves independent, end by 
becoming masters. 

But if aristocracy does not demand all the virtues needed by popular 
government, it demands others which are peculiar to itself; for instance, 
moderation on the side of the rich and contentment on that of the poor; for it 
seems that thorough-going equality would be out of place, as it was not 
found even at Sparta. 

Furthermore, if this form of government carries with it a certain 
inequality of fortune, this is justifiable in order that as a rule the 
administration of public affairs may be entrusted to those who are most able 
to give them their whole time, but not, as Aristotle maintains, in order that 
the rich may always be put first. On the contrary, it is of importance that an 
opposite choice should occasionally teach the people that the deserts of men 
offer claims to pre-eminence more important than those of riches. 


It is clear that the word optimates meant, among the ancients, not the 
best, but the most powerful. 

It is of great importance that the form of the election of magistrates 
should be regulated by law; for if it is left at the discretion of the prince, k is 
impossible to avoid falling into hereditary aristocracy, as the Republics of 
Venice and Berne actually did. The first of these has therefore long been a 
State dissolved; the second, however, is maintained by the extreme wisdom 
of the senate, and forms an honourable and highly dangerous exception. 


CHAPTER VI. MONARCHY 


So far, we have considered the prince as a moral and collective person, 
unified by the force of the laws, and the depositary in the State of the 
executive power. We have now to consider this power when it is gathered 
together into the hands of a natural person, a rear man, who alone has the 
right to dispose of it in accordance with the laws. Such a person is called a 
monarch or king. 

In contrast with other forms of administration, in which a collective 
being stands for an individual, in this form an individual stands for a 
collective being; so that the moral unity that constituted the prince is at the 
same time a physical unity, and all the qualities, which in the other case are 
only with difficulty brought together by the law, are found naturally united. 

Thus the will of the people, the will of the prince, the public force of the 
State, and the particular force of the government, all answer to a single 
motive power; all the springs of the machine are in the same hands, the 
whole moves towards the same end; there are no conflicting movements to 
cancel one another, and no kind of constitution can be imagined in which a 
less amount of effort produces a more considerable amount of action. 
Archimedes, seated quietly on the bank and easily drawing a great vessel 
afloat, stands to my mind for a skilful monarch, governing vast states from 
his study, and moving everything while he seems himself unmoved. 

But if no government is more vigorous than this, there is also none in 
which the particular will holds more sway and rules the rest more easily. 
Everything moves towards the same end indeed, but this end is by no means 
that of the public happiness, and even the force of the administration 
constantly shows itself prejudicial to the State. 

Kings desire to be absolute, and men are always crying out to them from 
afar that the best means of being so is to get themselves loved by their 
people. This precept is all very well, and even in some respects very true. 
Unfortunately, it will always be derided at court. The power which comes of 
a people’s love is no doubt the greatest; but it is precarious and conditional, 
and princes will never rest content with it. The best kings desire to be in a 
position to be wicked, if they please, without forfeiting their mastery: 
political sermonisers may tell them to their hearts’ content that, the people’s 
strength being their own, their first interest is that the people should be 


prosperous, numerous and formidable; they are well aware that this is 
Untrue. Their first personal interest is that the people should be weak, 
wretched, and unable to resist them. I admit that, provided the subjects 
remained always in submission, the prince’s interest would indeed be that it 
should be powerful, in order that its power, being his own, might make him 
formidable to his neighbours; but, this interest being merely secondary and 
subordinate, and strength being incompatible with submission, princes 
naturally give the preference always to the principle that is more to their 
immediate advantage. This is what Samuel put strongly before the Hebrews, 
and what Macchiavelli has clearly shown. He professed to teach kings; but 
it was the people he really taught. His Prince is the book of Republicans. 

We found, on general grounds, that monarchy is suitable only for great 
States, and this is confirmed when we examine it in itself. The more 
numerous the public administration, the smaller becomes the relation 
between the prince and the subjects, and the nearer it comes to equality, so 
that in democracy the ratio is unity, or absolute equality. Again, as the 
government is restricted in numbers the ratio increases and reaches its 
maximum when the government is in the hands of a single person. There is 
then too great a distance between prince and people and the State lacks a 
bond of union. To form such a bond, there must be intermediate orders, and 
princes, personages and nobility to compose them. But no such things suit a 
small State, to which all class differences mean ruin. 

If, however, it is hard for a great State to be well governed, it is much 
harder for it to be so by a single man; and every one knows what happens 
when kings substitute others for themselves. 

An essential and inevitable defect, which will always rank monarchical 
below republican government, is that in a republic the public voice hardly 
ever raises to the highest positions men who are not enlightened and 
capable, and such as to fill them with honour; while in monarchies these 
who rise to the top are most often merely petty blunderers petty swindlers, 
and petty intriguers, whose petty talents cause them to get into the highest 
positions at Court, but, as soon as they have got there, serve only to make 
their ineptitude clear to the public. The people is far less often mistaken in 
its choice than the prince; and a man of real worth among the king’s 
ministers is almost as rare as a fool at the head of a republican government. 
Thus, when, by some fortunate chance, one of these born governors takes 
the helm of State in some monarchy that has been nearly overwhelmed by 


swarms of ‘gentlemanly’ administrators, there is nothing but amazement at 
the resources he discovers, and his coming marks an era in his country’s 
history. 

For a monarchical State to have a chance of being well governed, its 
population and extent must be proportionate to the abilities of its governor. 
If is easier to conquer than to rule. With a long enough lever, the world 
could be moved with a single finger; to sustain it needs the shoulders of 
Hercules. However small a State may be, the prince is hardly ever big 
enough for it. When, on the other hand, it happens that the State is too small 
for its ruler, in these rare cases too it is ill governed, because the ruler, 
constantly pursuing his great designs, forgets the interests of the people, and 
makes it no less wretched by misusing the talents he has, than a ruler of less 
capacity would make it for want of those he had not. A kingdom should, so 
to speak, expand or contract with each reign, according to the prince’s 
capabilities; but, the abilities of a senate being more constant in quantity, 
the State can then have permanent frontiers without the administration 
suffering. 

The disadvantage that is most felt in monarchical government is the want 
of the continuous succession which, in both the other forms, provides an 
unbroken bond of union. When one king dies, another is needed; elections 
leave dangerous intervals and are full of storms; and unless the citizens are 
disinterested and upright to a degree which very seldom goes with this kind 
of government, intrigue and corruption abound. He to whom the State has 
sold itself can hardly help selling it in his turn and repaying himself, at the 
expense of the weak, the money the powerful have wrung from him. Under 
such an administration, venality sooner or later spreads through every part, 
and peace so enjoyed under a king is worse than the disorders of an 
interregnum. 

What has been done to prevent these evils? Crowns have been made 
hereditary in certain families, and an order of succession has been set up, to 
prevent disputes from arising on the death of kings. That is to say, the 
disadvantages of regency have been put in place of those of election, 
apparent tranquillity has been preferred to wise administration, and men 
have chosen rather to risk having children, monstrosities, or imbeciles as 
rulers to having disputes over the choice of good kings. It has not been 
taken into account that, in so exposing ourselves to the risks this possibility 
entails, we are setting almost all the chances against us. There was sound 


sense in what the younger Dionysius said to his father, who reproached him 
for doing some shameful deed by asking, “Did I set you the example?” 
“No,” answered his son, “but your father was not king.” 

Everything conspires to take away from a man who is set in authority 
over others the sense of justice and reason. Much trouble, we are told, is 
taken to teach young princes the art of reigning; but their education seems 
to do them no good. It would be better to begin by teaching them the art of 
obeying. The greatest kings whose praises history tells were not brought up 
to reign: reigning is a science we are never so far from possessing as when 
we have learnt too much of it, and one we acquire better by obeying than by 
commanding. “Nam utilissimus idem ac brevissimus bonarum malarumque 
rerum delectus cogitare quid aut nolueris sub alio principe, aut volueris.” 

One result Of this lack of coherence is the inconstancy of royal 
government, which, regulated now on one scheme and now on another, 
according to the character of the reigning prince or those who reign for him, 
cannot for long have a fixed object or a consistent policy — and this 
variability, not found in the other forms of government, where the prince is 
always the same, causes the State to be always shifting from principle to 
principle and from project to project. Thus we may say that generally, if a 
court is more subtle in intrigue, there is more wisdom in a senate, and 
Republics advance towards their ends by more consistent and better 
considered policies; while every revolution in a royal ministry creates a 
revolution in the State; for the principle common to all ministers and nearly 
all kings is to do in every respect the reverse of what was done by their 
predecessors. 

This incoherence further clears up a sophism that is very familiar to 
royalist political writers; not only is civil government likened to domestic 
government, and the prince to the father of a family — this error has 
already been refuted — but the prince is also freely credited with all the 
virtues he ought to possess, and is supposed to be always what he should 
be. This supposition once made, royal government is clearly preferable to 
all others, because it is incontestably the strongest, and, to be the best also, 
wants only a corporate will more in conformity with the general will. 

But if, according to Plato, the “king by nature” is such a rarity, how often 
will nature and fortune conspire to give him a crown? And, if royal 
education necessarily corrupts those who receive it, what is to be hoped 
from a series of men brought up to reign? It is, then, wanton self-deception 


to confuse royal government with government by a good king. To see such 
government as it is in itself, we must consider it as it is under princes who 
are incompetent or wicked: for either they will come to the throne wicked 
or incompetent, or the throne will make them so. 

These difficulties have not escaped our writers, who, all the same, are 
not troubled by them. The remedy, they say, is to obey without a murmur: 
God sends bad kings in His wrath, and they must be borne as the scourges 
of Heaven. Such talk is doubtless edifying; but it would be more in place in 
a pulpit than in a political book. What are we to think of a doctor who 
promises miracles, and whose whole art is to exhort the sufferer to 
patience? We know for ourselves that we must put up with a bad 
government when it is there; the question is how to find a good one. 


Macchiavelli was a proper man and a good citizen; but, being attached to 
the court of the Medici, he could not help veiling his love of liberty in the 
midst of his country’s oppression. The choice of his detestable hero, Cæsar 
Borgia, clearly enough shows his hidden aim; and the contradiction 
between the teaching of the Prince and that of the Discourses on Livy and 
the History of Florence shows that this profound political thinker has so far 
been studied only by superficial or corrupt readers. The Court of Rome 
sternly prohibited his book. I can well believe it; for it is that Court it most 
clearly portrays. 

Tacitus, Histories, 1. 16. “For the best, and also the shortest way of 
finding out what is good and what is bad is to consider what you would 
have wished to happen or not to happen, had another than you been 
Emperor.” 

In the Politicus. 


CHAPTER VII. MIXED GOVERNMENTS 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a simple government. An 
isolated ruler must have subordinate magistrates; a popular government 
must have a head. There is therefore, in the distribution of the executive 
power, always a gradation from the greater to the lesser number, with the 
difference that sometimes the greater number is dependent on the smaller, 
and sometimes the smaller on the greater. 

Sometimes the distribution is equal, when either the constituent parts are 
in mutual dependence, as in the government of England, or the authority of 
each section is independent, but imperfect, as in Poland. This last form is 
bad; for it secures no unity in the government, and the State is left without a 
bond of union. 

Is a simple or a mixed government the better? Political writers are 
always debating the question, which must be answered as we have already 
answered a question about all forms of government. 

Simple government is better in itself, just because it is simple. But when 
the executive power is not sufficiently dependent upon the legislative 
power, i.e. when the prince is more closely related to the Sovereign than the 
people to the prince, this lack of proportion must be cured by the division of 
the government; for all the parts have then no less authority over the 
subjects, while their division makes them all together less strong against the 
Sovereign. 

The same disadvantage is also prevented by the appointment of 
intermediate magistrates, who leave the government entire, and have the 
effect only of balancing the two powers and maintaining their respective 
rights. Government is then not mixed, but moderated. 

The opposite disadvantages may be similarly cured, and, when the 
government is too lax, tribunals may be set up to concentrate it. This is done 
in all democracies. In the first case, the government is divided to make it 
weak; in the second, to make it strong: for the maxima of both strength and 
weakness are found in simple governments, while the mixed forms result in 
a mean strength. 


CHAPTER VIII. THAT ALL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT DO 
NOT SUIT ALL COUNTRIES 


Liberty not being a fruit of all climates, is not within the reach of all 
peoples. The more this principle, laid down by Montesquieu, is considered, 
the more its truth is felt; the more it is combated, the more chance is given 
to confirm it by new proofs. 

In all the governments that there are, the public person consumes without 
producing. Whence then does it get what it consumes? From the labour of 
its members. The necessities of the public are supplied out of the 
superfluities of individuals. It follows that the civil State can subsist only so 
long as men’s labour brings them a return greater than their needs. 

The amount of this excess is not the same in all countries. In some it is 
considerable, in others middling, in yet others nil, in some even negative. 
The relation of product to subsistence depends on the fertility of the 
climate, on the sort of labour the land demands, on the nature of its 
products, on the strength of its inhabitants, on the greater or less 
consumption they find necessary, and on several further considerations of 
which the whole relation is made up. 

On the other side, all governments are not of the same nature: some are 
less voracious than others, and the differences between them are based on 
this second principle, that the further from their source the public 
contributions are removed, the more burdensome they become. 

The charge should be measured not by the amount of the impositions, 
but by the path they have to travel in order to get back to those from whom 
they came. When the circulation is prompt and well-established, it does not 
matter whether much or little is paid; the people is always rich and, 
financially speaking, all is well. On the contrary, however little the people 
gives, if that little does not return to it, it is soon exhausted by giving 
continually: the State is then never rich, and the people is always a people 
of beggars. 

It follows that, the more the distance between people and government 
increases, the more burdensome tribute becomes: thus, in a democracy, the 
people bears the least charge; in an aristocracy, a greater charge; and, in 
monarchy, the weight becomes heaviest. Monarchy therefore suits only 


wealthy nations; aristocracy, States of middling size and wealth; and 
democracy, States that are small and poor. 

In fact, the more we reflect, the more we find the difference between free 
and monarchical States to be this: in the former, everything is used for the 
public advantage; in the latter, the public forces and those of individuals are 
affected by each other, and either increases as the other grows weak; finally, 
instead of governing subjects to make them happy, despotism makes them 
wretched in order to govern them. 

We find then, in every climate, natural causes according to which the 
form of government which it requires can be assigned, and we can even say 
what sort of inhabitants it should have. 

Unfriendly and barren lands, where the product does; not repay the 
labour, should remain desert and uncultivated, or peopled only by savages; 
lands where men’s labour brings in no more than the exact minimum 
necessary to subsistence should be inhabited by barbarous peoples: in such 
places all polity is impossible. Lands where the surplus of product over 
labour is only middling are suitable for free peoples; those in which the soil 
is abundant and fertile and gives a great product for a little labour call for 
monarchical government, in order that the surplus of superfluities among 
the subjects may be consumed by the luxury of the prince: for it is better for 
this excess to be absorbed by the government than dissipated among the 
individuals. I am aware that there are exceptions; but these exceptions 
themselves confirm the rule, in that sooner or later they produce revolutions 
which restore things to the natural order. 

General laws should always be distinguished from individual causes that 
may modify their effects. If all the South were covered with Republics and 
all the North with despotic States, it would be none the less true that, in 
point of climate, despotism is suitable to hot countries, barbarism to cold 
countries, and good polity to temperate regions. I see also that, the principle 
being granted, there may be disputes on its application; it may be said that 
there are cold countries that are very fertile, and tropical countries that are 
very unproductive. But this difficulty exists only for those who do not 
consider the question in all its aspects. We must, as I have already said, take 
labour, strength, consumption, etc., into account. 

Take two tracts of equal extent, one of which brings in five and the other 
ten. If the inhabitants of the first consume four and those of the second nine, 
the surplus of the first product will be a fifth and that of the second a tenth. 


The ratio of these two surpluses will then be inverse to that of the products, 
and the tract which produces only five will give a surplus double that of the 
tract which produces ten. 

But there is no question of a double product, and I think no one would 
put the fertility of cold countries, as a general rule, on an equality with that 
of hot ones. Let us, however, suppose this equality to exist: let us, if you 
will, regard England as on the same level as Sicily, and Poland as Egypt — 
further south, we shall have Africa and the Indies; further north, nothing at 
all. To get this equality of product, what a difference there must be in 
tillage: in Sicily, there is only need to scratch the ground; in England, haw 
men must toil! But, where more hands are needed to get the same product, 
the superfluity must necessarily be less. 

Consider, besides, that the same number of men consume much less in 
hot countries. The climate requires sobriety for the sake of health; and 
Europeans who try to live there as they would at home all perish of 
dysentery and indigestion. “We are,” says Chardin, “carnivorous animals, 
wolves, in comparison with the Asiatics. Some attribute the sobriety of the 
Persians to the fact that their country is less cultivated; but it is my belief 
that their country abounds less in commodities because the inhabitants need 
less. If their frugality,” he goes on, “were the effect of the nakedness of die 
land, only the poor would eat little; but everybody does so. Again, less or 
more would be eaten in various provinces, according to the land’s fertility; 
but the same sobriety is found throughout the kingdom. They are very 
proud of their manner of life, saying that you have only to look at their hue 
to recognise how far it excels that of the Christians. In fact, the Persians are 
of an even hue; their skins are fair, fine and smooth; while die hue of their 
subjects, the Armenians, who live after the European fashion, is rough and 
blotchy, and their bodies are gross and unwieldy.” 

The nearer you get to the equator, the less people live on. Meat they 
hardly touch; rice, maize, curcur, millet and cassava are their ordinary food. 
There are in the Indies millions of men whose subsistence does not cost a 
halfpenny a day. Even in Europe we find considerable differences of 
appetite between Northern and Southern peoples. A Spaniard will live for a 
week on a German’s dinner. In the countries in which men are more 
voracious, luxury therefore turns in the direction of consumption. In 
England, luxury appears in a well-filled table; in Italy, you feast on sugar 
and flowers. 


Luxury in clothes shows similar differences. In climates in which the 
changes of season are prompt and violent, men have better and simpler 
clothes; where they clothe themselves only for adornment, what is striking 
is more thought of than what is useful; clothes themselves are then a luxury. 
At Naples, you may see daily walking in the Pausilippeum men in gold- 
embroidered upper garments and nothing else. It is the same with buildings; 
magnificence is the sole consideration where there is nothing to fear from 
the air. In Paris and London, you desire to be lodged warmly and 
comfortably; in Madrid, you have superb salons, but not a window that 
closes, and you go to bed in a mere hole. 

In hot countries foods are much more substantial and succulent; and the 
third difference cannot but have an influence on the second. Why are so 
many vegetables eaten in Italy? Because there they are good, nutritious and 
excellent in taste. In France, where they are nourished only on water, they 
are far from nutritious and are thought nothing of at table. They take up all 
the same no less ground, and cost at least as much pains to cultivate. It is a 
proved fact that the wheat of Barbary, in other respects inferior to that of 
France, yields much more flour, and that the wheat of France in turn yields 
more than that of northern countries; from which it may be inferred that a 
like gradation in the same direction, from equator to pole, is found 
generally. But is it not an obvious disadvantage for an equal product to 
contain less nourishment? 

To all these points may be added another, which at once depends on and 
strengthens them. Hot countries need inhabitants less than cold countries, 
and can support more of them. There is thus a double surplus, which is all 
to the advantage of despotism. The greater the territory occupied by a fixed 
number of inhabitants, the more difficult revolt becomes, because rapid or 
secret concerted action is impossible, and the government can easily 
unmask projects and cut communications; but the more a numerous people 
is gathered together, the less can the government usurp the Sovereign’s 
place: the people’s leaders can deliberate as safely in their houses as the 
prince in council, and the crowd gathers as rapidly in the squares as the 
prince’s troops in their quarters. The advantage of tyrannical government 
therefore lies in acting at great distances. With the help of the rallying- 
points it establishes, its strength, like that of the lever, grows with distance. 
The strength of the people, on the other hand, acts only when concentrated: 
when spread abroad, it evaporates and is lost, like powder scattered on the 


ground, which catches fire only grain by grain. The least populous countries 
are thus the fittest for tyranny: fierce animals reign only in deserts. 


This does not contradict what I said before (Book 11, ch. 1x) about the 
disadvantages of great States; for we were then dealing with the authority of 
the government over the members, while here we are dealing with its force 
against the subjects. Its scattered members serve it as rallying-points for 
action against the people at a distance, but it has no rallying-point for direct 
action on its members themselves. Thus the length of the lever is its 
weakness in the one case, and its strength in the other. 


CHAPTER IX. THE MARKS OF A GOOD GOVERNMENT 


The question “What absolutely is the best government?” is unanswerable as 
well as indeterminate; or rather, there are as many good answers as there are 
possible combinations in the absolute and relative situations of all nations. 

But if it is asked by what sign we may know that a given people is well 
or ill governed, that is another matter, and the question, being one of fact, 
admits of an answer. 

It is not, however, answered, because every-one wants to answer it in his 
own way. Subjects extol public tranquillity, citizens individual liberty; the 
one class prefers security of possessions, the other that of person; the one 
regards as the best government that which is most severe, the other 
maintains that the mildest is the best; the one wants crimes punished, the 
other wants them prevented; the one wants the State to be feared by its 
neighbours, the other prefers that it should be ignored; the one is content if 
money circulates, the other demands that the people shall have bread. Even 
if an agreement were come to on these and similar points, should we have 
got any further? As moral qualities do not admit of exact measurement, 
agreement about the mark does not mean agreement about the valuation. 

For my part, I am continually astonished that a mark so simple is not 
recognised, or that men are of so bad faith as not to admit it. What is the 
end of political association? The preservation and prosperity of its 
members. And what is the surest mark of their preservation and prosperity? 
Their numbers and population. Seek then nowhere else this mark that is in 
dispute. The rest being equal, the government under which, without external 
aids, without naturalisation or colonies, the citizens increase and multiply 
most, is beyond question the best. The government under which a people 
wanes and diminishes is worst. Calculators, it is left for you to count, to 
measure, to compare. 


On the same principle it should be judged what centuries deserve the 
preference for human prosperity. Those in which letters and arts have 
flourished have been too much admired, because the hidden object of their 
culture has not been fathomed, and their fatal effects not taken into account. 
“Idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset.” 
[“Fools called ‘humanity’ what was a part of slavery,” Tacitus, Agricola, 


31.] Shall we never see in the maxims books lay down the vulgar interest 
that makes their writers speak? No, whatever they may say, when, despite 
its renown, a country is depopulated, it is not true that all is well, and it is 
not enough that a poet should have an income of 100,000 francs to make his 
age the best of all. Less attention should be paid to the apparent repose and 
tranquillity of the rulers than to the well-being of their nations as wholes, 
and above all of the most numerous States. A hail-storm lays several 
cantons waste, but it rarely makes a famine. Outbreaks and civil wars give 
rulers rude shocks, but they are not the real ills of peoples, who may even 
get a respite, while there is a dispute as to who shall tyrannise over them. 
Their true prosperity and calamities come from their permanent condition: it 
is when the whole remains crushed beneath the yoke, that decay sets in, and 
that the rulers destroy them at will, and “ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant” [“Where they create solitude, they call it peace,” Tacitus, 
Agricola, 31.| When the bickerings of the great disturbed the kingdom of 
France, and the Coadjutor of Paris took a dagger in his pocket to the 
Parliament, these things did not prevent the people of France from 
prospering and multiplying in dignity, ease and freedom. Long ago Greece 
flourished in the midst of the most savage wars; blood ran in torrents, and 
yet the whole country was covered with inhabitants. It appeared, says 
Macchiavelli, that in the midst of murder, proscription and civil war, our 
republic only throve: the virtue, morality and independence of the citizens 
did more to strengthen it than all their dissensions had done to enfeeble it A 
little disturbance gives the soul elasticity; what makes the race truly 
prosperous is not so much peace as liberty. 


CHAPTER X. THE ABUSE OF GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
TENDENCY TO DEGENERATE 


As the particular will acts constantly in opposition to the general will, the 
government continually exerts itself against the Sovereignty. The greater 
this exertion becomes, the more the constitution changes; and, as there is in 
this case no other corporate will to create an equilibrium by resisting the 
will of the prince, sooner or later the prince must inevitably suppress the 
Sovereign and break the social treaty. This is the unavoidable and inherent 
defect which, from the very birth of the body politic, tends ceaselessly to 
destroy it, as age and death end by destroying the human body. 

There are two general courses by which government degenerates: i.e. 
when it undergoes contraction, or when the State is dissolved. 

Government undergoes contraction when it passes from the many to the 
few, that is, from democracy to aristocracy, and from aristocracy to royalty. 
To do so is its natural propensity. If it took the backward course from the 
few to the many, it could be said that it was relaxed; by this inverse 
sequence is impossible. 

Indeed, governments never change their form except when their energy 
is exhausted and leaves them too weak to keep what they have. If a 
government at once extended its sphere and relaxed its stringency, its force 
would become absolutely nil, and it would persist still less. It 1s therefore 
necessary to wind up the spring and tighten the hold as it gives way: or else 
the State it sustains will come to grief. 

The dissolution of the State may come about in either of two ways. 

First, when the prince ceases to administer the State in accordance with 
the laws, and usurps the Sovereign power. A remarkable change then 
occurs: not the government, but the State, undergoes contraction; I mean 
that the great State is dissolved, and another is formed within it, composed 
solely of the members of the government, which becomes for the rest of the 
people merely master and tyrant. So that the moment the government usurps 
the Sovereignty, the social compact is broken and all private citizens 
recover by right their natural liberty, and are forced, but not bound, to obey. 

The same thing happens when the members of the government severally 
usurp the power they should exercise only as a body; this is as great an 
infraction of the laws, and results in even greater disorders. There are then, 


so to speak, as many princes as there are magistrates, and the State, no less 
divided than the government, either perishes or changes its form. 

When the State is dissolved, the abuse of government, whatever it is, 
bears the common name of anarchy. To distinguish, democracy degenerates 
into ochlocracy and aristocracy into oligarchy and I would add that royalty 
degenerates into tyranny; but this last word is ambiguous and needs 
explanation. 

In vulgar usage, a tyrant is a king who governs violently and without 
regard for justice and law. In the exact sense, a tyrant is an individual who 
arrogates to himself the royal authority without having a right to it. This is 
how the Greeks understood the word “tyrant”: they applied it indifferently 
to good and bad princes whose authority was not legitimate. Tyrant and 
usurper are thus perfectly synonymous terms. 

In order that I may give different things different names, I call him who 
usurps the royal authority tyrant, and him who usurps the sovereign power a 
despot. The tyrant is he who thrusts himself in contrary to the laws to 
govern in accordance with the laws; the despot is he who sets himself above 
the laws themselves. Thus the tyrant cannot be a despot, but the despot is 
always a tyrant. 


The slow formation and the progress of the Republic of Venice in its 
lagoons are a notable instance of this sequence; and it is most astonishing 
that, after more than twelve hundred years’ existence, the Venetians seem to 
be still at the second stage, which they reached with the Serrar di Consiglio 
in 1198. As for the ancient Dukes who are brought up against them, it is 
proved, whatever the Squittinio della liberta veneta may say of them, that 
they were in no sense Sovereigns. 

A case certain to be cited against my view is that of the Roman 
Republic, which, it will be said, followed exactly the opposite course, and 
passed from monarchy to aristocracy and from aristocracy to democracy. I 
by no means take this view of it. 

What Romulus first set up was a mixed government, which soon 
deteriorated into despotism. From special causes, the State died an untimely 
death, as new-born children sometimes perish without reaching manhood. 
The expulsion of the Tarquins was the real period of the birth of the 
Republic. But at first it took on no constant form, because, by not 
abolishing the patriciate, it left half its work undone. For, by this means, 


hereditary aristocracy, the worst of all legitimate forms of administration, 
remained in conflict with democracy, and the form of the government, as 
Macchiavelli has proved, was only fixed on the establishment of the 
tribunate: only then was there a true government and a veritable democracy. 
In fact, the people was then not only Sovereign, but also magistrate and 
judge; the senate was only a subordinate tribunal, to temper and concentrate 
the government, and the consuls themselves, though they were patricians, 
first magistrates, and absolute generals in war, were in Rome itself no more 
than presidents of the people. 

From that point, the government followed its natural tendency, and 
inclined strongly to aristocracy. The patriciate, we may say, abolished itself, 
and the aristocracy was found no longer in the body of patricians as at 
Venice and Genoa, but in the body of the senate, which was composed of 
patricians and plebeians, and even in the body of tribunes when they began 
to usurp an active function: for names do not affect facts, and, when the 
people has rulers who govern for it, whatever name they bear, the 
government is an aristocracy. 

The abuse of aristocracy led to the civil wars and the triumvirate. Sulla, 
Julius Cæsar and Augustus became in fact real monarchs; and finally, under 
the despotism of Tiberius, the State was dissolved. Roman history then 
confirms, instead of invalidating, the principle I have laid down. 

Omnes enim et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate utuntur 
perpetua in ea civitate que libertate usa est (Cornelius Nepos, Life of 
Miltiades). [For all those are called and considered tyrants, who hold 
perpetual power in a State that has known liberty.] It is true that Aristotle 
(Nicomachean Ethics, Book viii, chapter x) distinguishes the tyrant from the 
king by the fact that the former governs in his own interest, and the latter 
only for the good of his subjects; but not only did all Greek authors in 
general use the word tyrant in a different sense, as appears most clearly in 
Xenophon’s Hiero, but also it would follow from Aristotle’s distinction that, 
from the very beginning of the world, there has not yet been a single king. 


CHAPTER XI. THE DEATH OF THE BODY POLITIC 


Such is the natural and inevitable tendency of the best constituted 
governments. If Sparta and Rome perished, what State can hope to endure 
for ever? If we would set up a long-lived form of government, let us not 
even dream of making it eternal. If we are to succeed, we must not attempt 
the impossible, or flatter ourselves that we are endowing the work of man 
with a stability of which human conditions do not permit. 

The body politic, as well as the human body, begins to die as soon as it is 
born, and carries in itself the causes of its destruction. But both may have a 
constitution that is more or less robust and suited to preserve them a longer 
or a shorter time. The constitution of man is the work of nature; that of the 
State the work of art. It is not in men’s power to prolong their own lives; but 
it is for them to prolong as much as possible the life of the State, by giving 
it the best possible constitution. The best constituted State will have an end; 
but it will end later than any other, unless some unforeseen accident brings 
about its untimely destruction. 

The life-principle of the body politic lies in the sovereign authority. The 
legislative power is the heart of the State; the executive power is its brain, 
which causes the movement of all the parts. The brain may become 
paralysed and the individual still live. A man may remain an imbecile and 
live; but as soon as the heart ceases to perform its functions, the animal is 
dead. 

The State subsists by means not of the laws, but of the legislative power. 
Yesterday’s law is not binding to-day; but silence is taken for tacit consent, 
and the Sovereign is held to confirm incessantly the laws it does not 
abrogate as it might. All that it has once declared itself to will it wills 
always, unless it revokes its declaration. 

Why then is so much respect paid to old laws? For this very reason. We 
must believe that nothing but the excellence of old acts of will can have 
preserved them so long: if the Sovereign had not recognised them as 
throughout salutary, it would have revoked them a thousand times. This is 
why, so far from growing weak, the laws continually gain new strength in 
any well constituted State; the precedent of antiquity makes them daily 
more venerable: while wherever the laws grow weak as they become old, 


this proves that there is no longer a legislative power, and that the State is 
dead. 


CHAPTER XII. HOW THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY 
MAINTAINS ITSELF 


The Sovereign, having no force other than the legislative power, acts only 
by means of the laws; and the laws being solely the authentic acts of the 
general will, the Sovereign cannot act save when the people is assembled. 
The people in assembly, I shall be told, is a mere chimera. It is so to-day, 
but two thousand years ago it was not so. Has man’s nature changed? 

The bounds of possibility, in moral matters, are less narrow than we 
imagine: it is our weaknesses, our vices and our prejudices that confine 
them. Base souls have no belief in great men; vile slaves smile in mockery 
at the name of liberty. 

Let us judge of what can be done by what has been done. I shall say 
nothing of the Republics of ancient Greece; but the Roman Republic was, to 
my mind, a great State, and the town of Rome a great town. The last census 
showed that there were in Rome four hundred thousand citizens capable of 
bearing arms, and the last computation of the population of the Empire 
showed over four million citizens, excluding subjects, foreigners, women, 
children and slaves. 

What difficulties might not be supposed to stand in the way of the 
frequent assemblage of the vast population of this capital and its 
neighbourhood. Yet few weeks passed without the Roman people being in 
assembly, and even being so several times. It exercised not only the rights 
of Sovereignty, but also a part of those of government. It dealt with certain 
matters, and judged certain cases, and this whole people was found in the 
public meeting-place hardly less often as magistrates than as citizens. 

If we went back to the earliest history of nations, we should find that 
most ancient governments, even those of monarchical form, such as the 
Macedonian and the Frankish, had similar councils. In any case, the one 
incontestable fact I have given is an answer to all difficulties; it is good 
logic to reason from the actual to the possible. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE SAME (continued) 


It is not enough for the assembled people to have once fixed the constitution 
of the State by giving its sanction to a body of law; it is not enough for it to 
have set up a perpetual government, or provided once for all for the election 
of magistrates. Besides the extraordinary assemblies unforeseen 
circumstances may demand, there must be fixed periodical assemblies 
which cannot be abrogated or prorogued, so that on the proper day the 
people is legitimately called together by law, without need of any formal 
summoning. 

But, apart from these assemblies authorised by their date alone, every 
assembly of the people not summoned by the magistrates appointed for that 
purpose, and in accordance with the prescribed forms, should be regarded 
as unlawful, and all its acts as null and void, because the command to 
assemble should itself proceed from the law. 

The greater or less frequency with which lawful assemblies should occur 
depends on so many considerations that no exact rules about them can be 
given. It can only be said generally that the stronger the government the 
more often should the Sovereign show itself. 

This, I shall be told, may do for a single town; but what is to be done 
when the State includes several? Is the sovereign authority to be divided? 
Or is it to be concentrated in a single town to which all the rest are made 
subject? 

Neither the one nor the other, I reply. First, the sovereign authority is one 
and simple, and cannot be divided without being destroyed. In me second 
place, one town cannot, any more than one nation, legitimately be made 
subject to another, because the essence of the body politic lies in the 
reconciliation of obedience and liberty, and the words subject and 
Sovereign are identical correlatives the idea of which meets in the single 
word “citizen.” 

I answer further that the union of several towns in a single city is always 
bad, and that, if we wish to make such a union, we should not expect to 
avoid its natural disadvantages. It is useless to bring up abuses that belong 
to great States against one who desires to see only small ones; but how can 
small States be given the strength to resist great ones, as formerly the Greek 


towns resisted the Great King, and more recently Holland and Switzerland 
have resisted the House of Austria? 

Nevertheless, 1f the State cannot be reduced to the right limits, there 
remains still one resource; this 1s, to allow no capital, to make the seat of 
government move from town to town, and to assemble by turn in each the 
Provincial Estates of the country. 

People the territory evenly, extend everywhere the same rights, bear to 
every place in it abundance and life: by these means will the State become 
at once as strong and as well governed as possible. Remember that the walls 
of towns are built of the ruins of the houses of the countryside. For every 
palace I see raised in the capital, my mind’s eye sees a whole country made 
desolate. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE SAME (continued) 


The moment the people is legitimately assembled as a sovereign body, the 
jurisdiction of the government wholly lapses, the executive power is 
suspended, and the person of the meanest citizen is as sacred and inviolable 
as that of the first magistrate; for in the presence of the person represented, 
representatives no longer exist. Most of the tumults that arose in the comitia 
at Rome were due to ignorance or neglect of this rule. The consuls were in 
them merely the presidents of the people; the tribunes were mere speakers; 
the senate was nothing at all. 

These intervals of suspension, during which the prince recognises or 
ought to recognise an actual superior, have always been viewed by him with 
alarm; and these assemblies of the people, which are the aegis of the body 
politic and the curb on die government, have at all times been the horror of 
rulers: who therefore never spare pains, objections, difficulties, and 
promises, to stop the citizens from having them. When the citizens are 
greedy, cowardly, and pusillanimous, and love ease more than liberty, they 
do not long hold out against the redoubled efforts of the government; and 
thus, as the resisting force incessantly grows, the sovereign authority ends 
by disappearing, and most cities fall and perish before their time. 

But between the sovereign authority and arbitrary government there 
sometimes intervenes a mean power of which something must be said. 


In nearly the same sense as this word has in the English Parliament. The 
similarity of these functions would have brought the consuls and the 
tribunes into conflict, even had all jurisdiction been suspended. 


CHAPTER XV. DEPUTIES OR REPRESENTATIVES 


As soon as public service ceases to be the chief business of the citizens, and 
they would rather serve with their money than with their persons, the State 
is not far from its fall. When it is necessary to march out to war, they pay 
troops and stay at home: when it is necessary to meet in council, they name 
deputies and stay at home. By reason of idleness and money, they end by 
having soldiers to enslave their country and representatives to sell it. 

It is through the hustle of commerce and the arts, through the greedy 
self-interest of profit, and through softness and love of amenities that 
personal services are replaced by money payments. Men surrender a part of 
their profits in order to have time to increase them at leisure. Make gifts of 
money, and you will not be long without chains. The word finance is a 
slavish word, unknown in the city-state. In a country that is truly free, the 
citizens do everything with their own arms and nothing by means of money; 
so far from paying to be exempted from their duties, they would even pay 
for the privilege of fulfilling them themselves. I am far from taking the 
common view: I hold enforced labour to be less opposed to liberty than 
taxes. 

The better the constitution of a State is, the more do public affairs 
encroach on private in the minds of the citizens. Private affairs are even of 
much less importance, because the aggregate of the common happiness 
furnishes a greater proportion of that of each individual, so that there is less 
for him to seek in particular cares. In a well-ordered city every man flies to 
the assemblies: under a bad government no one cares to stir a step to get to 
them, because no one is interested in what happens there, because it is 
foreseen that the general will will not prevail, and lastly because domestic 
cares are all-absorbing. Good laws lead to the making of better ones; bad 
ones bring about worse. As soon as any man says of the affairs of the State 
What does it matter to me? the State may be given up for lost. 

The lukewarmness of patriotism, the activity of private interest, the 
vastness of States, conquest and the abuse of government suggested the 
method of having deputies or representatives of the people in the national 
assemblies. These are what, in some countries, men have presumed to call 
the Third Estate. Thus the individual interest of two orders is put first and 
second; the public interest occupies only the third place. 


Sovereignty, for the same reason as makes it inalienable, cannot be 
represented; it lies essentially in the general will, and will does not admit of 
representation: it is either the same, or other; there is no intermediate 
possibility. The deputies of the people, therefore, are not and cannot be its 
representatives: they are merely its stewards, and can carry through no 
definitive acts. Every law the people has not ratified in person is null and 
void — is, in fact, not a law. The people of England regards itself as free; 
but it is grossly mistaken; it is free only during the election of members of 
parliament. As soon as they are elected, slavery overtakes it, and it is 
nothing. The use it makes of the short moments of liberty it enjoys shows 
indeed that it deserves to lose them. 

The idea of representation is modern; it comes to us from feudal 
government, from that iniquitous and absurd system which degrades 
humanity and dishonours the name of man. In ancient republics and even in 
monarchies, the people never had representatives; the word itself was 
unknown. It is very singular that in Rome, where the tribunes were so 
sacrosanct, it was never even imagined that they could usurp the functions 
of the people, and that in the midst of so great a multitude they never 
attempted to pass on their own authority a single plebiscitum. We can, 
however, form an idea of the difficulties caused sometimes by the people 
being so numerous, from what happened in the time of the Gracchi, when 
some of the citizens had to cast their votes from the roofs of buildings. 

Where right and liberty are everything, disadvantages count for nothing. 
Among this wise people everything was given its just value, its lictors were 
allowed to do what its tribunes would never have dared to attempt; for it 
had no fear that its lictors would try to represent it. 

To explain, however, in what way the tribunes did sometimes represent 
it, it is enough to conceive how the government represents the Sovereign. 
Law being purely the declaration of the general will, it is clear that, in the 
exercise of the legislative power, the people cannot be represented; but in 
that of the executive power, which is only the force that is applied to give 
the law effect, it both can and should be represented. We thus see that if we 
looked closely into the matter we should find that very few nations have 
any laws. However that may be, it is certain that the tribunes, possessing no 
executive power, could never represent the Roman people by right of the 
powers entrusted to them, but only by usurping those of the senate. 


In Greece, all that the people had to do, it did for itself; it was constantly 
assembled in the public square. The Greeks lived in a mild climate; they 
had no natural greed; slaves did their work for them; their great concern 
was with liberty. Lacking the same advantages, how can you preserve the 
same rights? Your severer climates add to your needs; for half the year your 
public squares are uninhabitable; the flatness of your languages unfits them 
for being heard in the open air; you sacrifice more for profit than for liberty, 
and fear slavery less than poverty. 

What then? Is liberty maintained only by the help of slavery? It may be 
so. Extremes meet. Everything that is not in the course of nature has its 
disadvantages, civil society most of all. There are some unhappy 
circumstances in which we can only keep our liberty at others’ expense, and 
where the citizen can be perfectly free only when the slave is most a slave. 
Such was the case with Sparta. As for you, modern peoples, you have no 
slaves, but you are slaves yourselves; you pay for their liberty with your 
own. It is in vain that you boast of this preference; I find in it more 
cowardice than humanity. 

I do not mean by all this that it is necessary to have slaves, or that the 
right of slavery is legitimate: I am merely giving the reasons why modern 
peoples, believing themselves to be free, have representatives, while ancient 
peoples had none. In any case, the moment a people allows itself to be 
represented, it is no longer free: it no longer exists. 

All things considered, I do not see that it is possible henceforth for the 
Sovereign to preserve among us the exercise of its rights, unless the city is 
very small. But if it is very small, it will be conquered? No. I will show 
later on how the external strength of a great people may be combined with 
the convenient polity and good order of a small State. 


To adopt in cold countries the luxury and effeminacy of the East is to 
desire to submit to its chains; it is indeed to bow to them far more inevitably 
in our case than in theirs. 

I had intended to do this in the sequel to this work, when in dealing with 
external relations I came to the subject of confederations. The subject is 
quite new, and its principles have still to be laid down. 


CHAPTER XVI. THAT THE INSTITUTION OF 
GOVERNMENT IS NOT A CONTRACT 


The legislative power once well established, the next thing is to establish 
similarly the executive power; for this latter, which operates only by 
particular acts, not being of the essence of the former, is naturally separate 
from it. Were it possible for the Sovereign, as such, to possess the executive 
power, right and fact would be so confounded that no one could tell what 
was law and what was not; and the body politic, thus disfigured, would 
soon fall a prey to the violence it was instituted to prevent. 

As the citizens, by the social contract, are all equal, all can prescribe 
what all should do, but no one has a right to demand that another shall do 
what he does not do himself. It is strictly this right, which is indispensable 
for giving the body politic life and movement, that the Sovereign, in 
instituting the government, confers upon the prince. 

It has been held that this act of establishment was a contract between the 
people and the rulers it sets over itself. — a contract in which conditions 
were laid down between the two parties binding the one to command and 
the other to obey. It will be admitted, I am sure, that this is an odd kind of 
contract to enter into. But let us see if this view can be upheld. 

First, the supreme authority can no more be modified than it can be 
alienated; to limit it is to destroy it. It is absurd and contradictory for the 
Sovereign to set a superior over itself; to bind itself to obey a master would 
be to return to absolute liberty. 

Moreover, it is clear that this contract between the people and such and 
such persons would be a particular act; and from this it follows that it can 
be neither a law nor an act of Sovereignty, and that consequently it would 
be illegitimate. 

It is plain too that the contracting parties in relation to each other would 
be under the law of nature alone and wholly without guarantees of their 
mutual undertakings, a position wholly at variance with the civil state. He 
who has force at his command being always in a position to control 
execution, it would come to the same thing if the name “contract” were 
given to the act of one man who said to another; “I give you all my goods, 
on condition that you give me back as much of them as you please.” 


There is only one contract in the State, and that 1s the act of association, 
which in itself excludes the existence of a second. It is impossible to 
conceive of any public contract that would not be a violation of the first. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE INSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


Under what general idea then should the act by which government is 
instituted be conceived as falling? I will begin by stating that the act is 
complex, as being composed of two others — the establishment’ of the law 
and its execution. 

By the former, the Sovereign decrees that there shall be a governing 
body established in this or that form; this act is clearly a law. 

By the latter, the people nominates the rulers who are to be entrusted 
with the government that has been established. This nomination, being a 
particular act, is clearly not a second law, but merely a consequence of the 
first and a function of government. 

The difficulty is to understand how there can be a governmental act 
before government exists, and how the people, which is only Sovereign or 
subject, can, under certain circumstances, become a prince or magistrate. 

It is at this point that there is revealed one of the astonishing properties 
of the body politic, by means of which it reconciles apparently 
contradictory operations; for this is accomplished by a sudden conversion of 
Sovereignty into democracy, so that, without sensible change, and merely 
by virtue of a new relation of all to all, the citizens become magistrates and 
pass from general to particular acts, from legislation to the execution of the 
law. 

This changed relation is no speculative subtlety without instances in 
practice: it happens every day in the English Parliament, where, on certain 
occasions, the Lower House resolves itself into Grand Committee, for the 
better discussion of affairs, and thus, from being at one moment a sovereign 
court, becomes at the next a mere commission; so that subsequently it 
reports to itself, as House of Commons, the result of its proceedings in 
Grand Committee, and debates over again under one name what it has 
already settled under another. 

It is, indeed, the peculiar advantage of democratic government that it can 
be established in actuality by a simple act of the general will. Subsequently, 
this provisional government remains in power, if this form is adopted, or 
else establishes in the name of the Sovereign the government that is 
prescribed by law; and thus the whole proceeding is regular. It is impossible 


to set up government in any other manner legitimately and in accordance 
with the principles so far laid down. 


CHAPTER XVIII. HOW TO CHECK THE USURPATIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


What we have just said confirms Chapter XVI, and makes it clear that the 
institution of government 1s not a contract, but a law; that the depositaries of 
the executive power are not the people’s masters, but its officers; that it can 
set them up and pull them down when it likes; that for them there is no 
question of contract, but of obedience; and that in taking charge of the 
functions the State imposes on them they are doing no more than fulfilling 
their duty as citizens, without having the remotest right to argue about the 
conditions. 

When therefore the people sets up an hereditary government, whether it 
be monarchical and confined to one family, or aristocratic and confined to a 
class, what it enters into is not an undertaking; the administration 1s given a 
provisional form, until the people chooses to order it otherwise. 

It is true that such changes are always dangerous, and that the 
established government should never be touched except when it comes to 
be incompatible with the public good; but the circumspection this involves 
is a maxim of policy and not a rule of right, and the State is no more bound 
to leave civil authority in the hands of its rulers than military authority in 
the hands of its generals. 

It is also true that it is impossible to be too careful to observe, in such 
cases, all the formalities necessary to distinguish a regular and legitimate 
act from a seditious tumult, and the will of a whole people from the clamour 
of a faction. Here above all no further concession should be made to the 
untoward possibility than cannot, in the strictest logic, be refused it. From 
this obligation the prince derives a great advantage in preserving his power 
despite the people, without it being possible to say he has usurped it; for, 
seeming to avail himself only of his rights, he finds it very easy to extend 
them, and to prevent, under the pretext of keeping the peace, assemblies 
that are destined to the re-establishment of order; with the result that he 
takes advantage of a silence he does not allow to be broken, or of 
irregularities he causes to be committed, to assume that he has the support 
of those whom fear prevents from speaking, and to punish those who dare 
to speak. Thus it was that the decemvirs, first elected for one year and then 
kept on in office for a second, tried to perpetuate their power by forbidding 


the comitia to assemble; and by this easy method every government in the 
world, once clothed with the public power, sooner or later usurps the 
sovereign authority. 

The periodical assemblies of which I have already spoken are designed 
to prevent or postpone this calamity, above all when they need no formal 
summoning; for in that case, the prince cannot stop them without openly 
declaring himself a law-breaker and an enemy of the State. 

The opening of these assemblies, whose sole object is the maintenance 
of the social treaty, should always take the form of putting two propositions 
that may not be suppressed, which should be voted on separately. 

The first is: “Does it please the Sovereign to preserve the present form of 
government?” 

The second is: “Does it please the people to leave its administration in 
the hands of those who are actually in charge of it?” 

I am here assuming what I think I have shown; that there is in the State 
no fundamental law that cannot be revoked, not excluding the social 
compact itself; for if all the citizens assembled of one accord to break the 
compact, it is impossible to doubt that it would be very legitimately broken. 
Grotius even thinks that each man can renounce his membership of his own 
State, and recover his natural liberty and his goods on leaving the country. It 
would be indeed absurd if all the citizens in assembly could not do what 
each can do by himself. 


Provided, of course, he does not leave to escape his obligations and 
avoid having to serve his country in the hour of need. Flight in such a case 
would be criminal and punishable, and would be, not withdrawal, but 
desertion. 


BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I. THAT THE GENERAL WILL IS 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


As long as several men in assembly regard themselves as a single body, 
they have only a single will which is concerned with their common 
preservation and general well-being. In this case, all the springs of the State 
are vigorous and simple and its rules clear and luminous; there are no 
embroilments or conflicts of interests; the common good is everywhere 
clearly apparent, and only good sense is needed to perceive it. Peace, unity 
and equality are the enemies of political subtleties. Men who are upright 
and simple are difficult to deceive because of their simplicity; lures and 
ingenious pretexts fail to impose upon them, and they are not even subtle 
enough to be dupes. When, among the happiest people in the world, bands 
of peasants are seen regulating affairs of State under an oak, and always 
acting wisely, can we help scorning the ingenious methods of other nations, 
which make themselves illustrious and wretched with so much art and 
mystery? 

A State so governed needs very few laws; and, as it becomes necessary 
to issue new ones, the necessity is universally seen. The first man to 
propose them merely says what all have already felt, and there is no 
question of factions or intrigues or eloquence in order to secure the passage 
into law of what every one has already decided to do, as soon as he is sure 
that the rest will act with him. 

Theorists are led into error because, seeing only States that have been 
from the beginning wrongly constituted, they are struck by the impossibility 
of applying such a policy to them. They make great game of all the 
absurdities a clever rascal or an insinuating speaker might get the people of 
Paris or London to believe. They do not know that Cromwell would have 
been put to “the bells” by the people of Berne, and the Due de Beaufort on 
the treadmill by the Genevese. 

But when the social bond begins to be relaxed and the State to grow 
weak, when particular interests begin to make themselves felt and the 
smaller societies to exercise an influence over the larger, the common 
interest changes and finds opponents: opinion is no longer unanimous; the 
general will ceases to be the will of all; contradictory views and debates 
arise; and the best advice is not taken without question. 


Finally, when the State, on the eve of ruin, maintains only a vain, illusory 
and formal existence, when in every heart the social bond is broken, and the 
meanest interest brazenly lays hold of the sacred name of “public good,” the 
general will becomes mute: all men, guided by secret motives, no more give 
their views as citizens than if the State had never been; and iniquitous 
decrees directed solely to private interest get passed under the name of 
laws. 

Does it follow from this that the general will is exterminated or 
corrupted? Not at all: it is always constant, unalterable and pure; but it is 
subordinated to other wills which encroach upon its sphere. Each man, in 
detaching, his interest from the common interest, sees clearly that he cannot 
entirely separate them; but his share in the public mishaps seems to him 
negligible beside the exclusive good he aims at making his own. Apart from 
this particular good, he wills the general good in his own interest, as 
strongly as any one else. Even in selling his vote for money, he does not 
extinguish in himself the general will, but only eludes it. The fault he 
commits is that of changing the state of the question, and answering 
something different from what he is asked. Instead of saying, by his vote, 
“It is to the advantage of the State,” he says, “It is of advantage to this or 
that man or party that this or that view should prevail.” Thus the law of 
public order in assemblies is not so much to maintain in them the general 
will as to secure that the question be always put to it, and the answer always 
given by it. 

I could here set down many reflections on the simple right of voting in 
every act of Sovereignty — a right which no-one can take from the citizens 
— and also on the right of stating views, making proposals, dividing and 
discussing, which the government is always most careful to leave solely to 
its members; but this important subject would need a treatise to itself, and it 
is impossible to say everything in a single work. 


CHAPTER II. VOTING 


It may be seen, from the last chapter, that the way in which general business 
is managed may give a clear enough indication of the actual state of morals 
and the health of the body politic. The more concert reigns in the 
assemblies, that is, the nearer opinion approaches unanimity, the greater is 
the dominance of the general will. On the other hand, long debates, 
dissensions and tumult proclaim the ascendancy of particular interests and 
the decline of the State. 

This seems less clear when two or more orders enter into the 
constitution, as patricians and plebeians did at Rome; for quarrels between 
these two orders often disturbed the comitia, even in the best days of the 
Republic. But the exception is rather apparent than real; for then, through 
the defect that is inherent in the body politic, there were, so to speak, two 
States in one, and what is not true of the two together is true of either 
separately. Indeed, even in the most stormy times, the plebiscita of the 
people, when the Senate did not interfere with them, always went through 
quietly and by large majorities. The citizens having but one interest, the 
people had but a single will. 

At the other extremity of the circle, unanimity recurs; this is the case 
when the citizens, having fallen into servitude, have lost both liberty and 
will. Fear and flattery then change votes into acclamation; deliberation 
ceases, and only worship or malediction is left. Such was the vile manner in 
which the senate expressed its views under the Emperors. It did so 
sometimes with absurd precautions. Tacitus observes that, under Otho, the 
senators, while they heaped curses on Vitellius, contrived at the same time 
to make a deafening noise, in order that, should he ever become their 
master, he might not know what each of them had said. 

On these various considerations depend the rules by which the methods 
of counting votes and comparing opinions should be regulated, according as 
the general will is more or less easy to discover, and the State more or less 
in its decline. 

There is but one law which, from its nature, needs unanimous consent. 
This is the social compact; for civil association is the most voluntary of all 
acts. Every man being born free and his own master, no-one, under any 
pretext whatsoever, can make any man subject without his consent. To 


decide that the son of a slave is born a slave is to decide that he is not born a 
man. 

If then there are opponents when the social compact is made, their 
opposition does not invalidate the contract, but merely prevents them from 
being included in it. They are foreigners among citizens. When the State is 
instituted, residence constitutes consent; to dwell within its territory is to 
submit to the Sovereign. 

Apart from this primitive contract, the vote of the majority always binds 
all the rest. This follows from the contract itself. But it is asked how a man 
can be both free and forced to conform to wills that are not his own. How 
are the opponents at once free and subject to laws they have not agreed to? 

I retort that the question is wrongly put. The citizen gives his consent to 
all the laws, including those which are passed in spite of his opposition, and 
even those which punish him when he dares to break any of them. The 
constant will of all the members of the State is the general will; by virtue of 
it they are citizens and free. When in the popular assembly a law is 
proposed, what the people is asked is not exactly whether it approves or 
rejects the proposal, but whether it is in conformity with the general will, 
which is their will. Each man, in giving his vote, states his opinion on that 
point; and the general will is found by counting votes. When therefore the 
opinion that is contrary to my own prevails, this proves neither more nor 
less than that I was mistaken, and that what I thought to be the general will 
was not so. If my particular opinion had carried the day I should have 
achieved the opposite of what was my will and it is in that case that I should 
not have been free. 

This presupposes, indeed, that all the qualities of the general will still 
reside in the majority: when they cease to do so, whatever side a man may 
take, liberty is no longer possible. 

In my earlier demonstration of how particular wills are substituted for 
the general will in public deliberation, I have adequately pointed out the 
practicable methods of avoiding this abuse; and I shall have more to say of 
them later on. I have also given the principles for determining the 
proportional number of votes for declaring that will. A difference of one 
vote destroys equality; a single opponent destroys unanimity; but between 
equality and unanimity, there are several grades of unequal division, at each 
of which this proportion may be fixed in accordance with the condition and 
the needs of the body politic. 


There are two general rules that may serve to regulate this relation. First, 
the more grave and important the questions discussed, the nearer should the 
opinion that is to prevail approach unanimity. Secondly, the more the matter 
in hand calls for speed, the smaller the prescribed difference in the numbers 
of votes may be allowed to become: where an instant decision has to be 
reached, a majority of one vote should be enough. The first of these two 
rules seems more in harmony with the laws, and the second with practical 
affairs. In any case, it is the combination of them that gives the best 
proportions for determining the majority necessary. 


This should of course be understood as applying to a free State; for 
elsewhere family, goods, lack of a refuge, necessity, or violence may detain 
a man in a country against his will; and then his dwelling there no longer by 
itself implies his consent to the contract or to its violation. 

At Genoa, the word Liberty may be read over the front of the prisons and 
on the chains of the galley-slaves. This application of the device is good and 
just It is indeed only malefactors of all estates who prevent the citizen from 
being free. In the country in which all such men were in the galleys, the 
most perfect liberty would be enjoyed. 


CHAPTER III. ELECTIONS 


In the elections of the prince and the magistrates, which are, as I have said, 
complex acts, there are two possible methods of procedure, choice and lot. 
Both have been employed in various republics, and a highly complicated 
mixture of the two still survives in the election of the Doge at Venice. 

“Election by lot,” says Montesquieu, “is democratic in nature.” I agree 
that it is so; but in what sense? “The lot,” he goes on, “is a way of making 
choice that is unfair to nobody; it leaves each citizen a reasonable hope of 
serving his country.” These are not reasons. 

If we bear in mind that the election of rulers is a function of government, 
and not of Sovereignty, we shall see why the lot is the method more natural 
to democracy, in which the administration is better in proportion as the 
number of its acts is small. 

In every real democracy, magistracy is not an advantage, but a 
burdensome charge which cannot justly be imposed on one individual rather 
than another. The law alone can lay the charge on him on whom the lot 
falls. For, the conditions being then the same for all, and the choice not 
depending on any human will, there is no particular application to alter the 
universality of the law. 

In an aristocracy, the prince chooses the prince, the government is 
preserved by itself, and voting is rightly ordered. 

The instance of the election of the Doge of Venice confirms, instead of 
destroying, this distinction; the mixed form suits a mixed government. For 
it is an error to take the government of Venice for a real aristocracy. If the 
people has no share in the government, the nobility is itself the people. A 
host of poor Barnabotes never gets near any magistracy, and its nobility 
consists merely in the empty title of Excellency, and in the right to sit in the 
Great Council. As this Great Council is as numerous as our General Council 
at Geneva, its illustrious members have no more privileges than our plain 
citizens. It is indisputable that, apart from the extreme disparity between the 
two republics, the bourgeoisie of Geneva is exactly equivalent to the 
patriciate of Venice; our natives and inhabitants correspond to the 
townsmen and the people of Venice; our peasants correspond to the subjects 
on the mainland; and, however that republic be regarded, if its size be left 
out of account, its government is no more aristocratic than our own. The 


whole difference 1s that, having no life-ruler, we do not, like Venice, need to 
use the lot. 

Election by lot would have few disadvantages in a real democracy, in 
which, as equality would everywhere exist in morals and talents as well as 
in principles and fortunes, it would become almost a matter of indifference 
who was chosen. But I have already said that a real democracy is only an 
ideal. 

When choice and lot are combined, positions that require special talents, 
such as military posts, should be filled by the former; the latter does for 
cases, such as judicial offices, in which good sense, justice, and integrity are 
enough, because in a State that is well constituted, these qualities are 
common to all the citizens. 

Neither lot nor vote has any place in monarchical government. The 
monarch being by right sole prince and only magistrate, the choice of his 
lieutenants belongs to none but him. When the Abbé de Saint-Pierre 
proposed that the Councils of the King of France should be multiplied, and 
their members elected by ballot, he did not see that he was proposing to 
change the form of government. 

I should now speak of the methods of giving and counting opinions in 
the assembly of the people; but perhaps an account of this aspect of the 
Roman constitution will more forcibly illustrate all the rules I could lay 
down. It is worth the while of a judicious reader to follow in some detail the 
working of public and private affairs in a Council consisting of two hundred 
thousand men. 


CHAPTER IV. THE ROMAN COMITIA 


We are without well-certified records of the first period of Rome’s 
existence; it even appears very probable that most of the stories told about it 
are fables; indeed, generally speaking, the most instructive part of the 
history of peoples, that which deals with their foundation, 1s what we have 
least of. Experience teaches us every day what causes lead to the 
revolutions of empires; but, as no new peoples are now formed, we have 
almost nothing beyond conjecture to go upon in explaining how they were 
created. 

The customs we find established show at least that these customs had an 
origin. The traditions that go back to those origins, that have the greatest 
authorities behind them, and that are confirmed by the strongest proofs, 
should pass for the most certain. These are the rules I have tried to follow in 
inquiring how the freest and most powerful people on earth exercised its 
supreme power. 

After the foundation of Rome, the new-born republic, that is, the army of 
its founder, composed of Albans, Sabines and foreigners, was divided into 
three classes, which, from this division, took the name of tribes. Each of 
these tribes was subdivided into ten curiæ, and each curia into decuriæ, 
headed by leaders called curiones and decuriones. 

Besides this, out of each tribe was taken a body of one hundred Equites 
or Knights, called a century, which shows that these divisions, being 
unnecessary in a town, were at first merely military. But an instinct for 
greatness seems to have led the little township of Rome to provide itself in 
advance with a political system suitable for the capital of the world. 

Out of this original division an awkward situation soon arose. The tribes 
of the Albans (Ramnenses) and the Sabines (Tatienses) remained always in 
the same condition, while that of the foreigners (Luceres) continually grew 
as more and more foreigners came to live at Rome, so that it soon surpassed 
the others in strength. Servius remedied this dangerous fault by changing 
the principle of cleavage, and substituting for the racial division, which he 
abolished, a new one based on the quarter of the town inhabited by each 
tribe. Instead of three tribes he created four, each occupying and named 
after one of the hills of Rome. Thus, while redressing the inequality of the 
moment, he also provided for the future; and in order that the division might 


be one of persons as well as localities, he forbade the inhabitants of one 
quarter to migrate to another, and so prevented the mingling of the races. 

He also doubled the three old centuries of Knights and added twelve 
more, still keeping the old names, and by this simple and prudent method, 
succeeded in making a distinction between the body of Knights and the 
people, without a murmur from the latter. 

To the four urban tribes Servius added fifteen others called rural tribes, 
because they consisted of those who lived in the country, divided into 
fifteen cantons. Subsequently, fifteen more were created, and the Roman 
people finally found itself divided into thirty-five tribes, as it remained 
down to the end of the Republic. 

The distinction between urban and rural tribes had one effect which is 
worth mention, both because it is without parallel elsewhere, and because to 
it Rome owed the preservation of her morality and the enlargement of her 
empire. We should have expected that the urban tribes would soon 
monopolise power and honours, and lose no time in bringing the rural tribes 
into disrepute; but what happened was exactly the reverse. The taste of the 
early Romans for country life is well known. This taste they owed to their 
wise founder, who made rural and military labours go along with liberty, 
and, so to speak, relegated to the town arts, crafts, intrigue, fortune and 
slavery. 

Since therefore all Rome’s most illustrious citizens lived in the fields and 
tilled the earth, men grew used to seeking there alone the mainstays of the 
republic. This condition, being that of the best patricians, was honoured by 
all men; the simple and laborious life of the villager was preferred to the 
slothful and idle life of the bourgeoisie of Rome; and he who, in the town, 
would have been but a wretched proletarian, became, as a labourer in the 
fields, a respected citizen. Not without reason, says Varro, did our great- 
souled ancestors establish in the village the nursery of the sturdy and valiant 
men who defended them in time of war and provided for their Sustenance in 
time of peace. Pliny states positively that the country tribes were honoured 
because of the men of whom they were composed; while cowards men 
wished to dishonour were transferred, as a public disgrace, to the town 
tribes. The Sabine Appius Claudius, when he had come to settle in Rome, 
was loaded with honours and enrolled in a rural tribe, which subsequently 
took his family name. Lastly, freedmen always entered the urban, and never 


the rural, tribes: nor is there a single example, throughout the Republic, of a 
freedman, though he had become a citizen, reaching any magistracy. 

This was an excellent rule; but it was carried so far that in the end it led 
to a change and certainly to an abuse in the political system. 

First the censors, after having for a long time claimed the right of 
transferring citizens arbitrarily from one tribe to another, allowed most 
persons to enrol themselves in whatever tribe they pleased. This permission 
certainly did no good, and further robbed the censorship of one of its 
greatest resources. Moreover, as the great and powerful all got themselves 
enrolled in the country tribes, while the freedmen who had become citizens 
remained with the populace in the town tribes, both soon ceased to have any 
local or territorial meaning, and all were so confused that the members of 
one could not be told from those of another except by the registers; so that 
the idea of the word tribe became personal instead of real, or rather came to 
be little more than a chimera. 

It happened in addition that the town tribes, being more on the spot, were 
often the stronger in the comitia and sold the State to those who stooped to 
buy the votes of the rabble composing them. 

As the founder had set up ten curic in each tribe, the whole Roman 
people, which was then contained within the walls, consisted of thirty curia, 
each with its temples, its gods, its officers, its priests and its festivals, which 
were called compitalia and corresponded to the paganalia, held in later 
times by the rural tribes. 

When Servius made his new division, as the thirty curiæ could not be 
shared equally between his four tribes, and as he was unwilling to interfere 
with them, they became a further division of the inhabitants of Rome, quite 
independent of the tribes: but in the case of the rural tribes and their 
members there was no question of cutie as the tribes had then become a 
purely civil institution, and, a new system of levying troops having been 
introduced, the military divisions of Romulus were superfluous. Thus, 
although every citizen was enrolled in a tribe, there were very many who 
were not members of a curia. 

Servius made yet a third division, quite distinct from the two we have 
mentioned, which became, in its effects, the most important of all. He 
distributed the whole Roman people into six classes, distinguished neither 
by place nor by person, but by wealth; the first classes included the rich, the 
last the poor, and those between persons of moderate means. These six 


classes were subdivided into one hundred and ninety-three other bodies, 
called centuries, which were so divided that the first class alone comprised 
more than half of them, while the last comprised only one. Thus the class 
that had the smallest number of members had the largest number of 
centuries, and the whole of the last class only counted as a single 
subdivision, although it alone included more than half the inhabitants of 
Rome. 

In order that the people might have the less insight into the results of this 
arrangement, Servius tried to give it a military tone: in the second class he 
inserted two centuries of armourers, and in the fourth two of makers of 
instruments of war: in each class, except the last, he distinguished young 
and old, that is, those who were under an obligation to bear arms and those 
whose age gave them legal exemption. It was this distinction, rather than 
that of wealth, which required frequent repetition of the census or counting. 
Lastly, he ordered that the assembly should be held in the Campus Martius, 
and that all who were of age to serve should come there armed. 

The reason for his not making in the last class also the division of young 
and old was that the populace, of whom it was composed, was not given the 
right to bear arms for its country: a man had to possess a hearth to acquire 
the right to defend it, and of all the troops of beggars who to-day lend lustre 
to the armies of kings, there is perhaps not one who would not have been 
driven with scorn out of a Roman cohort, at a time when soldiers were the 
defenders of liberty. 

In this last class, however, proletarians were distinguished from capite 
censi The former, not quite reduced to nothing, at least gave the State 
citizens, and sometimes, when the need was pressing, even soldiers. Those 
who had nothing at all, and could be numbered only by counting heads, 
were regarded as of absolutely no account, and Marius was the first who 
stooped to enrol them. 

Without deciding now whether this third arrangement was good or bad in 
itself, I think I may assert that it could have been made practicable only by 
the simple morals, the disinterestedness, the liking for agriculture and the 
scorn for commerce and for love of gain which characterised the early 
Romans. Where is the modern people among whom consuming greed, 
unrest, intrigue, continual removals, and perpetual changes of fortune, could 
let such a system last for twenty years without turning the State upside 
down? We must indeed observe that morality and the censorship, being 


stronger than this institution, corrected its defects at Rome, and that the rich 
man found himself degraded to the class of the poor for making too much 
display of his riches. 

From all this it is easy to understand why only five classes are almost 
always mentioned, though there were really six. The sixth, as it furnished 
neither soldiers to the army nor votes in the Campus Martius, and was 
almost without function in the State, was seldom regarded as of any 
account. 

These were the various ways in which the Roman people was divided. 
Let us now see the effect on the assemblies. When lawfully summoned, 
these were called comitia: they were usually held in the public square at 
Rome or in the Campus Martius, and were distinguished as Comitia 
Curiata, Comitia Centuriata, and Comitia Tributa, according to the form 
under which they were convoked. The Comitia Curiata were founded by 
Romulus; the Centuriata by Servius; and the 7ributa by the tribunes of the 
people. No law received its sanction and no magistrate was elected, save in 
the comitia; and as every citizen was enrolled in a curia, a century, or a 
tribe, it follows that no citizen was excluded from the right of voting, and 
that the Roman people was truly sovereign both de jure and de facto. 

For the comitia to be lawfully assembled, and for their acts to have the 
force of law, three conditions were necessary. First, the body or magistrate 
convoking them had to possess the necessary authority; secondly, the 
assembly had to be held on a day allowed by law; and thirdly, the auguries 
had to be favourable. 

The reason for the first regulation needs no explanation; the second is a 
matter of policy. Thus, the comitia might not be held on festivals or market- 
days, when the country-folk, coming to Rome on business, had not time to 
spend the day in the public square. By means of the third, the senate held in 
check the proud and restive people, and meetly restrained the ardour of 
seditious tribunes, who, however, found more than one way of escaping this 
hindrance. 

Laws and the election of rulers were not the only questions submitted to 
the judgment of the comitia: as the Roman people had taken on itself the 
most important functions of government, it may be said that the lot of 
Europe was regulated in its assemblies. The variety of their objects gave 
rise to the various forms these took, according to the matters on which they 
had to pronounce. 


In order to judge of these various forms, it is enough to compare them. 
Romulus, when he set up curice, had in view the checking of the senate by 
the people, and of the people by the senate, while maintaining his 
ascendancy over both alike. He therefore gave the people, by means of this 
assembly, all the authority of numbers to balance that of power and riches, 
which he left to the patricians. But, after the spirit of monarchy, he left all 
the same a greater advantage to the patricians in the influence of their 
clients on the majority of votes. This excellent institution of patron and 
client was a masterpiece of statesmanship and humanity without which the 
patriciate, being flagrantly in contradiction to the republican spirit, could 
not have survived. Rome alone has the honour of having given to the world 
this great example, which never led to any abuse, and yet has never been 
followed. 

As the assemblies by curiæ persisted under the kings till the time of 
Servius, and the reign of the later Tarquin was not regarded as legitimate, 
royal laws were called generally leges curiate. 

Under the Republic, the curiæ still confined to the four urban tribes, and 
including only the populace of Rome, suited neither the senate, which led 
the patricians, nor the tribunes, who, though plebeians, were at the head of 
the well-to-do citizens. They therefore fell into disrepute, and their 
degradation was such, that thirty lictors used to assemble and do what the 
Comitia Curiata should have done. 

The division by centuries was so favourable to the aristocracy that it is 
hard to see at first how the senate ever failed to carry the day in the comitia 
bearing their name, by which the consuls, the censors and the other curule 
magistrates were elected. Indeed, of the hundred and ninety-three centuries 
into which the six classes of the whole Roman people were divided, the first 
class contained ninety-eight; and, as voting went solely by centuries, this 
class alone had a majority over all the rest. When all these centuries were in 
agreement, the rest of the votes were not even taken; the decision of the 
smallest number passed for that of the multitude, and it may be said that, in 
the Comitia Centuriata, decisions were regulated far more by depth of 
purses than by the number of votes. 

But this extreme authority was modified in two ways. First, the tribunes 
as a rule, and always a great number of plebeians, belonged to the class of 
the rich, and so counterbalanced the influence of the patricians in the first 
class. 


The second way was this. Instead of causing the centuries to vote 
throughout in order, which would have meant beginning always with the 
first, the Romans always chose one by lot which proceeded alone to the 
election; after this all the centuries were summoned another day according 
to their rank, and the same election was repeated, and as a rule confirmed. 
Thus the authority of example was taken away from rank, and given to the 
lot on a democratic principle. 

From this custom resulted a further advantage. The citizens from the 
country had time, between the two elections, to inform themselves of the 
merits of the candidate who had been provisionally nominated, and did not 
have to vote without knowledge of the case. But, under the pretext of 
hastening matters, the abolition of this custom was achieved, and both 
elections were held on the same day. 

The Comitia Tributa were properly the council of the Roman people. 
They were convoked by the tribunes alone; at them the tribunes were 
elected and passed their plebiscita. The senate not only had no standing in 
them, but even no right to be present; and the senators, being forced to obey 
laws on which they could not vote, were in this respect less free than the 
meanest citizens. This injustice was altogether 1ll-conceived, and was alone 
enough to invalidate the decrees of a body to which all its members were 
not admitted. Had all the patricians attended the comitia by virtue of the 
right they had as citizens, they would not, as mere private individuals, have 
had any considerable influence on a vote reckoned by counting heads, 
where the meanest proletarian was as good as the princeps senatus. 

It may be seen, therefore, that besides the order which was achieved by 
these various ways of distributing so great a people and taking its votes, the 
various methods were not reducible to forms indifferent in themselves, but 
the results of each were relative to the objects which caused it to be 
preferred. 

Without going here into further details, we may gather from what has 
been said above that the Comitia Tributa were the most favourable to 
popular government, and the Comitia Centuriata to aristocracy. The 
Comitia Curiata, in which the populace of Rome formed the majority, being 
fitted only to further tyranny and evil designs, naturally fell into disrepute, 
and even seditious persons abstained from using a method which too clearly 
revealed their projects. It is indisputable that the whole majesty of the 
Roman people lay solely in the Comitia Centuriata, which alone included 


all; for the Comitia Curiata excluded the rural tribes, and the Comitia 
Tributa the senate and the patricians. 

As for the method of taking the vote, it was among the ancient Romans 
as simple as their morals, although not so simple as at Sparta. Each man 
declared his vote aloud, and a clerk duly wrote it down; the majority in each 
tribe determined the vote of the tribe, the majority of the tribes that of the 
people, and so with curiæ and centuries. This custom was good as long as 
honesty was triumphant among the citizens, and each man was ashamed to 
vote publicly in favour of an unjust proposal or an unworthy subject; but, 
when the people grew corrupt and votes were bought, it was fitting that 
voting should be secret in order that purchasers might be restrained by 
mistrust, and rogues be given the means of not being traitors. 

I know that Cicero attacks this change, and attributes partly to it the ruin 
of the Republic. But though I feel the weight Cicero’s authority must carry 
on such a point, I cannot agree with him; I hold, on die contrary, that, for 
want of enough such changes, the destruction of the State must be hastened. 
Just as the regimen of health does riot suit the sick, we should not wish to 
govern a people that has been corrupted by the laws that a good people 
requires. There is no better proof of this rule than the long life of the 
Republic of Venice, of which the shadow still exists, solely because its laws 
are suitable only for men who are wicked. 

The citizens were provided, therefore, with tablets by means of which 
each man could vote without any one knowing how he voted: new methods 
were also introduced for collecting the tablets, for counting voices, for 
comparing numbers, etc.; but all these precautions did not prevent the good 
faith of the officers charged with these functions from being often suspect. 
Finally, to prevent intrigues and trafficking in votes, edicts were issued; but 
their very number proves how useless they were. 

Towards the close of the Republic, it was often necessary to have 
recourse to extraordinary expedients in order to supplement the inadequacy 
of the laws. Sometimes miracles were supposed; but this method, while it 
might impose on the people, could not impose on those who governed. 
Sometimes an assembly was hastily called together, before the candidates 
had time to form their factions: sometimes a whole sitting was occupied 
with talk, when it was seen that the people had been won over and was on 
the point of taking up a wrong position. But in the end ambition eluded all 
attempts to check it; and the most incredible fact of all is that, in the midst 


of all these abuses, the vast people, thanks to its ancient regulations, never 
ceased to elect magistrates, to pass laws, to judge cases, and to carry 
through business both public and private, almost as easily as the senate 
itself could have done. 


I say “in the Campus Martius” because it was there that the comitia 
assembled by centuries; in its two other forms the people assembled in the 
forum or elsewhere; and then the capite censi had as much influence and 
authority as the foremost citizens. 

Custodes, diribitores, rogatores suffragiorum. 


CHAPTER V. THE TRIBUNATE 


When an exact proportion cannot be established between the constituent 
parts of the State, or when causes that cannot be removed continually alter 
the relation of one part to another, recourse is had to the institution of a 
peculiar magistracy that enters into no corporate unity with the rest. This 
restores to each term its right relation to the others, and provides a link or 
middle term between either prince and people, or prince and Sovereign, or, 
if necessary, both at once. 

This body, which I shall call the tribunate, is the preserver of the laws 
and of the legislative power. It serves sometimes to protect the Sovereign 
against the government, as the tribunes of the people did at Rome; 
sometimes to uphold the government against the people, as the Council of 
Ten now does at Venice; and sometimes to maintain the balance between 
the two, as the Ephors did at Sparta. 

The tribunate is not a constituent part of the city, and should have no 
share in either legislative or executive power; but this very fact makes its 
own power the greater: for, while it can do nothing, it can prevent anything 
from being done. It is more sacred and more revered, as the defender of the 
laws, than the prince who executes them, or than the Sovereign which 
ordains them. This was seen very clearly at Rome, when the proud 
patricians, for all their scorn of the people, were forced to bow before one 
of its officers, who had neither auspices nor jurisdiction. 

The tribunate, wisely tempered, is the strongest support a good 
constitution can have; but if its strength is ever so little excessive, it upsets 
the whole State. Weakness, on the other hand, is not natural to it: provided 
it is something, it is never less than it should be. 

It degenerates into tyranny when it usurps the executive power, which it 
should confine itself to restraining, and when it tries to dispense with the 
laws, which it should confine itself to protecting. The immense power of the 
Ephors, harmless as long as Sparta preserved its morality, hastened 
corruption when once it had begun. The blood of Agis, slaughtered by these 
tyrants, was avenged by his successor; the crime and the punishment of the 
Ephors alike hastened the destruction of the republic, and after Cleomenes 
Sparta ceased to be of any account. Rome perished in the same way: the 
excessive power of the tribunes, which they had usurped by degrees, finally 


served, with the help of laws made to secure liberty, as a safeguard for the 
emperors who destroyed it. As for the Venetian Council of Ten, it is a 
tribunal of blood, an object of horror to patricians and people alike; and, so 
far from giving a lofty protection to the laws, it does nothing, now they 
have become degraded, but strike in the darkness blows of which no one 
dare take note. 

The tribunate, like the government, grows weak as the number of its 
members increases. When the tribunes of the Roman people, who first 
numbered only two, and then five, wished to double that number, the senate 
let them do so, in the confidence that it could use one to check another, as 
indeed it afterwards freely did. 

The best method of preventing usurpations by so formidable a body, 
though no government has yet made use of it, would be not to make it 
permanent, but to regulate the periods during which it should remain in 
abeyance. These intervals, which should not be long enough to give abuses 
time to grow strong, may be so fixed by law that they can easily be 
shortened at need by extraordinary commissions. 

This method seems to me to have no disadvantages, because, as I have 
said, the tribunate, which forms no part of the constitution, can be removed 
without the constitution being affected. It seems to be also efficacious, 
because a newly restored magistrate starts not with the power his 
predecessor exercised, but with that which the law allows him. 


CHAPTER VI. THE DICTATORSHIP 


The inflexibility of the laws, which prevents them from adapting 
themselves to circumstances, may, in certain cases, render them disastrous, 
and make them bring about, at a time of crisis, the ruin of the State. The 
order and slowness of the forms they enjoin require a space of time which 
circumstances sometimes withhold. A thousand cases against which the 
legislator has made no provision may present themselves, and it is a highly 
necessary part of foresight to be conscious that everything cannot be 
foreseen. 

It is wrong therefore to wish to make political institutions so strong as to 
render it impossible to suspend their operation. Even Sparta allowed its 
laws to lapse. 

However, none but the greatest dangers can counter-balance that of 
changing the public order, and the sacred power of the laws should never be 
arrested save when the existence of the country is at stake. In these rare and 
obvious cases, provision is made for the public security by a particular act 
entrusting it to him who is most worthy. This commitment may be carried 
out in either of two ways, according to the nature of the danger. 

If increasing the activity of the government is a sufficient remedy, power 
is concentrated in the hands of one or two of its members: in this case the 
change is not in the authority of the laws, but only in the form of 
administering them. If, on the other hand, the peril is of such a kind that the 
paraphernalia of the laws are an obstacle to their preservation, the method is 
to nominate a supreme ruler, who shall silence all the laws and suspend for 
a moment the sovereign authority. In such a case, there is no doubt about 
the general will, and it is clear that the people’s first intention is that the 
State shall not perish. Thus the suspension of the legislative authority is in 
no sense its abolition; the magistrate who silences it cannot make it speak; 
he dominates it, but cannot represent it. He can do anything, except make 
laws. 

The first method was used by the Roman senate when, in a consecrated 
formula, it charged the consuls to provide for the safety of the Republic. 
The second was employed when one of the two consuls nominated a 
dictator: a custom Rome borrowed from Alba. 


During the first period of the Republic, recourse was very often had to 
the dictatorship, because the State had not yet a firm enough basis to be able 
to maintain itself by the strength of its constitution alone. As the state of 
morality then made superfluous many of the precautions which would have 
been necessary at other times, there was no fear that a dictator would abuse 
his authority, or try to keep it beyond his term of office. On the contrary, so 
much power appeared to be burdensome to him who was clothed with it, 
and he made all speed to lay it down, as if taking the place of the laws had 
been too troublesome and too perilous a position to retain. 

It is therefore the danger not of its abuse, but of its cheapening, that 
makes me attack the indiscreet use of this supreme magistracy in the earliest 
times. For as long as it was freely employed at elections, dedications and 
purely formal functions, there was danger of its becoming less formidable 
in time of need, and of men growing accustomed to regarding as empty a 
title that was used only on occasions of empty ceremonial. 

Towards the end of the Republic, the Romans, having grown more 
circumspect, were as unreasonably sparing in the use of the dictatorship as 
they had formerly been lavish. It is easy to see that their fears were without 
foundation, that the weakness of the capital secured it against the 
magistrates who were in its midst; that a dictator might, in certain cases, 
defend the public liberty, but could never endanger it; and that the chains of 
Rome would be forged, not in Rome itself, but in her armies. The weak 
resistance offered by Marius to Sulla, and by Pompey to Cesar, clearly 
showed what was to be expected from authority at home against force from 
abroad. 

This misconception led the Romans to make great mistakes; such, for 
example, as the failure to nominate a dictator in the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
For, as only the city itself, with at most some province in Italy, was 
concerned, the unlimited authority the laws gave to the dictator would have 
enabled him to make short work of the conspiracy, which was, in fact, 
stifled only by a combination of lucky chances human prudence had no 
right to expect. 

Instead, the senate contented itself with entrusting its whole power to the 
consuls, so that Cicero, in order to take effective action, was compelled on a 
capital point to exceed his powers; and if, in the first transports of joy, his 
conduct was approved, he was justly called, later on, to account for the 
blood of citizens spilt in violation of the laws. Such a reproach could never 


have been levelled at a dictator. But the consul’s eloquence carried the day; 
and he himself, Roman though he was, loved his own glory better than his 
country, and sought, not so much the most lawful and secure means of 
saving the State, as to get for himself the whole honour of having done so. 
He was therefore justly honoured as the liberator of Rome, and also justly 
punished as a law-breaker. However brilliant his recall may have been, it 
was undoubtedly an act of pardon. 

However this important trust be conferred, it is important that its 
duration should be fixed at a very brief period, incapable of being ever 
prolonged. In the crises which lead to its adoption, the State 1s either soon 
lost, or soon saved; and, the present need passed, the dictatorship becomes 
either tyrannical or idle. At Rome, where dictators held office for six 
months only, most of them abdicated before their time was up. If their term 
had been longer, they might well have tried to prolong it still further, as the 
decemvirs did when chosen for a year. The dictator had only time to provide 
against the need that had caused him to be chosen; he had none to think of 
further projects. 


The nomination was made secretly by night, as if there were something 
shameful in setting a man above the laws. 

That is what he could not be sure of, if he proposed a dictator; for he 
dared not nominate himself, and could not be certain that his colleague 
would nominate him. 


CHAPTER VII. THE CENSORSHIP 


As the law is the declaration of the general will, the censorship is the 
declaration of the public judgment: public opinion is the form of law which 
the censor administers, and, like the prince, only applies to particular cases. 

The censorial tribunal, so far from being the arbiter of the people’s 
opinion, only declares it, and, as soon as the two part company, its decisions 
are null and void. 

It is useless to distinguish the morality of a nation from the objects of its 
esteem; both depend on the same principle and are necessarily 
indistinguishable. There is no people on earth the choice of whose pleasures 
is not decided by opinion rather than nature. Right men’s opinions, and their 
morality will purge itself. Men always love what is good or what they find 
good; it is in judging what is good that they go wrong. This judgment, 
therefore, is what must be regulated. He who judges of morality judges of 
honour; and he who judges of honour finds his law in opinion. 

The opinions of a people are derived from its constitution; although the 
law does not regulate morality, it is legislation that gives it birth. When 
legislation grows weak, morality degenerates; but in such cases the 
judgment of the censors will not do what the force of the laws has failed to 
effect. 

From this it follows that the censorship may be useful for the 
preservation of morality, but can never be so for its restoration. Set up 
censors while the laws are vigorous; as soon as they have lost their vigour, 
all hope is gone; no legitimate power can retain force when the laws have 
lost it. 

The censorship upholds morality by preventing opinion from growing 
corrupt, by preserving its rectitude by means of wise applications, and 
sometimes even by fixing it when it is still uncertain. The employment of 
seconds in duels, which had been carried to wild extremes in the kingdom 
of France, was done away with merely by these words in a royal edict: “As 
for those who are cowards enough to call upon seconds.” This judgment, in 
anticipating that of the public, suddenly decided it. But when edicts from 
the same source tried to pronounce duelling itself an act of cowardice, as 
indeed it is, then, since common opinion does not regard it as such, the 


public took no notice of a decision on a point on which its mind was already 
made up. 

I have stated elsewhere that as public opinion is not subject to any 
constraint, there need be no trace of it in the tribunal set up to represent it. It 
is impossible to admire too much the art with which this resource, which we 
moderns have wholly lost, was employed by the Romans, and still more by 
the Lacedzemonians. 

A man of bad morals having made a good proposal in the Spartan 
Council, the Ephors neglected it, and caused the same proposal to be made 
by a virtuous citizen. What an honour for the one, and what a disgrace for 
the other, without praise or blame of either! Certain drunkards from Samos 
polluted the tribunal of the Ephors: the next day, a public edict gave 
Samians permission to be filthy. An actual punishment would not have been 
so severe as such an impunity. When Sparta has pronounced on what is or is 
not right, Greece makes no appeal from her judgments. 


I merely call attention in this chapter to a subject with which I have dealt 
at greater length in my Letter to M. d’Alembert. 

They were from another island, which the delicacy of our language 
forbids me to name on this occasion. 


CHAPTER VIII. CIVIL RELIGION 


At first men had no kings save the gods, and no government save theocracy. 
They reasoned like Caligula, and, at that period, reasoned aright. It takes a 
long time for feeling so to change that men can make up their minds to take 
their equals as masters, in the hope that they will profit by doing so. 

From the mere fact that God was set over every political society, it 
followed that there were as many gods as peoples. Two peoples that were 
strangers the one to the other, and almost always enemies, could not long 
recognise the same master: two armies giving battle could not obey the 
same leader. National divisions thus led to polytheism, and this in turn gave 
rise to theological and civil intolerance, which, as we shall see hereafter, are 
by nature the same. 

The fancy the Greeks had for rediscovering their gods among the 
barbarians arose from the way they had of regarding themselves as the 
natural Sovereigns of such peoples. But there is nothing so absurd as the 
erudition which in our days identifies and confuses gods of different 
nations. As if Moloch, Saturn and Chronos could be the same god! As if the 
Phoenician Baal, the Greek Zeus, and the Latin Jupiter could be the same! 
As if there could still be anything common to imaginary beings with 
different names! 

If it is asked how in pagan times, where each State had its cult and its 
gods, there were no wars of religion, I answer that it was precisely because 
each State, having its own cult as well as its own government, made no 
distinction between its gods and its laws. Political war was also theological; 
the provinces of the gods were, so to speak, fixed by the boundaries of 
nations. The god of one people had no right over another. The gods of the 
pagans were not jealous gods; they shared among themselves the empire of 
the world: even Moses and the Hebrews sometimes lent themselves to this 
view by speaking of the God of Israel. It is true, they regarded as powerless 
the gods of the Canaanites, a proscribed people condemned to destruction, 
whose place they were to take; but remember how they spoke of the 
divisions of the neighbouring peoples they were forbidden to attack! “Is not 
the possession of what belongs to your god Chamos lawfully your due?” 
said Jephthah to the Ammonites. “We have the same title to the lands our 


conquering God has made his own.” Here, I think, there 1s a recognition that 
the rights of Chamos and those of the God of Israel are of the same nature. 

But when the Jews, being subject to the kings of Babylon, and, 
subsequently, to those of Syria, still obstinately refused to recognise any 
god save their own, their refusal was regarded as rebellion against their 
conqueror, and drew down on them the persecutions we read of in their 
history, which are without parallel till the coming of Christianity. 

Every religion, therefore, being attached solely to the laws of the State 
which prescribed it, there was no way of converting a people except by 
enslaving it, and there could be no missionaries save conquerors. The 
obligation to change cults being the law to which the vanquished yielded, it 
was necessary to be victorious before suggesting such a change. So far from 
men fighting for the gods, the gods, as in Homer, fought for men; each 
asked his god for victory, and repayed him with new altars. The Romans, 
before taking a city, summoned its gods to quit it; and, in leaving the 
Tarentines their outraged gods, they regarded them as subject to their own 
and compelled to do them homage. They left the vanquished their gods as 
they left them their laws. A wreath to the Jupiter of the Capitol was often 
the only tribute they imposed. 

Finally, when, along with their empire, the Romans had spread their cult 
and their gods, and had themselves often adopted those of the vanquished, 
by granting to both alike the rights of the city, the peoples of that vast 
empire insensibly found themselves with multitudes of gods and cults, 
everywhere almost the same; and thus paganism throughout the known 
world finally came to be one and the same religion. 

It was in these circumstances that Jesus came to set up on earth a 
spiritual kingdom, which, by separating the theological from the political 
system, made the State no longer one, and brought about the internal 
divisions which have never ceased to trouble Christian peoples. As the new 
idea of a kingdom of the other world could never have occurred to pagans, 
they always looked on the Christians as really rebels, who, while feigning to 
submit, were only waiting for the chance to make themselves independent 
and their masters, and to usurp by guile the authority they pretended in their 
weakness to respect. This was the cause of the persecutions. 

What the pagans had feared took place. Then everything changed its 
aspect: the humble Christians changed their language, and soon this so- 


called kingdom of the other world turned, under a visible leader, into the 
most violent of earthly despotisms. 

However, as there have always been a prince and civil laws, this double 
power and conflict of jurisdiction have made all good polity impossible in 
Christian States; and men have never succeeded in finding out whether they 
were bound to obey the master or the priest. 

Several peoples, however, even in Europe and its neighbourhood, have 
desired without success to preserve or restore the old system: but the spirit 
of Christianity has everywhere prevailed. The sacred cult has always 
remained or again become independent of the Sovereign, and there has been 
no necessary link between it and the body of the State. Mahomet held very 
sane views, and linked his political system well together; and, as long as the 
form of his government continued under the caliphs who succeeded him, 
that government was indeed one, and so far good. But the Arabs, having 
grown prosperous, lettered, civilised, slack and cowardly, were conquered 
by barbarians: the division between the two powers began again; and, 
although it is less apparent among the Mahometans than among the 
Christians, it none the less exists, especially in the sect of Ali, and there are 
States, such as Persia, where it is continually making itself felt. 

Among us, the Kings of England have made themselves heads of the 
Church, and the Czars have done the same: but this title has made them less 
its masters than its ministers; they have gained not so much the right to 
change it, as the power to maintain it: they are not its legislators, but only 
its princes. Wherever the clergy is a corporate body, it is master and 
legislator in its own country. There are thus two powers, two Sovereigns, in 
England and in Russia, as well as elsewhere. 

Of all Christian writers, the philosopher Hobbes alone has seen the evil 
and how to remedy it, and has dared to propose the reunion of the two heads 
of the eagle, and the restoration throughout of political unity, without which 
no State or government will ever be rightly constituted. But he should have 
seen that the masterful spirit of Christianity is incompatible with his system, 
and that the priestly interest would always be stronger than that of the State. 
It is not so much what is false and terrible in his political theory, as what is 
just and true, that has drawn down hatred on it. 

I believe that if the study of history were developed from this point of 
view, it would be easy to refute the contrary opinions of Bayle and 
Warburton, one of whom holds that religion can be of no use to the body 


politic, while the other, on the contrary, maintains that Christianity is its 
strongest support. We should demonstrate to the former that no State has 
ever been founded without a religious basis, and to the latter, that the law of 
Christianity at bottom does more harm by weakening than good by 
strengthening the constitution of the State. To make myself understood, I 
have only to make a little more exact the too vague ideas of religion as 
relating to this subject. 

Religion, considered in relation to society, which is either general or 
particular, may also be divided into two kinds: the religion of man, and that 
of the citizen. The first, which has neither temples, nor altars, nor rites, and 
is confined to the purely internal cult of the supreme God and the eternal 
obligations of morality, is the religion of the Gospel pure and simple, the 
true theism, what may be called natural divine right or law. The other, 
which is codified in a single country, gives it its gods, its own tutelary 
patrons; it has its dogmas, its rites, and its external cult prescribed by law; 
outside the single nation that follows it, all the world is in its sight infidel, 
foreign and barbarous; the duties and rights of man extend for it only as far 
as its own altars. Of this kind were all the religions of early peoples, which 
we may define as civil or positive divine right or law. 

There is a third sort of religion of a more singular kind, which gives men 
two codes of legislation, two rulers, and two countries, renders them subject 
to contradictory duties, and makes it impossible for them to be faithful both 
to religion and to citizenship. Such are the religions of the Lamas and of the 
Japanese, and such is Roman Christianity, which may be called the religion 
of the priest. It leads to a sort of mixed and anti-social code which has no 
name. 

In their political aspect, all these three kinds of religion have their 
defects. The third is so clearly bad, that it is waste of time to stop to prove it 
such. All that destroys social unity is worthless; all institutions that set man 
in contradiction to himself are worthless. 

The second is good in that it unites the divine cult with love of the laws, 
and, making country the object of the citizens’ adoration, teaches them that 
service done to the State is service done to its tutelary god. It is a form of 
theocracy, in which there can be no pontiff save the prince, and no priests 
save the magistrates. To die for one’s country then becomes martyrdom; 
violation of its laws, impiety; and to subject one who is guilty to public 
execration is to condemn him to the anger of the gods: Sacer estod. 


On the other hand, it is bad in that, being founded on lies and error, it 
deceives men, makes them credulous and superstitious, and drowns the true 
cult of the Divinity in empty ceremonial. It is bad, again, when it becomes 
tyrannous and exclusive, and makes a people bloodthirsty and intolerant, so 
that it breathes fire and slaughter, and regards as a sacred act the killing of 
every one who does not believe in its gods. The result is to place such a 
people in a natural state of war with all others, so that its security is deeply 
endangered. 

There remains therefore the religion of man or Christianity — not the 
Christianity of to-day, but that of the Gospel, which is entirely different By 
means of this holy, sublime, and real religion all men, being children of one 
God, recognise one another as brothers, and the society that unites them is 
not dissolved even at death. 

But this religion, having no particular relation to the body politic, leaves 
the laws in possession of the force they have in themselves without making 
any addition to it; and thus one of the great bonds that unite society 
considered in severalty fails to operate. Nay, more, so far from binding the 
hearts of the citizens to the State, it has the effect of taking them away from 
all earthly things. I know of nothing more contrary to the social spirit. 

We are told that a people of true Christians would form the most perfect 
society imaginable. I see in this supposition only one great difficulty: that a 
society of true Christians would not be a society of men. 

I say further that such a society, with all its perfection, would be neither 
the strongest nor the most lasting: the very fact that it was perfect would rob 
it of its bond of union; the flaw that would destroy it would lie in its very 
perfection. 

Every one would do his duty; the people would be law-abiding, the 
rulers just and temperate; the magistrates upright and incorruptible; the 
soldiers would scorn death; there would be neither vanity nor luxury. So far, 
so good; but let us hear more. 

Christianity as a religion is entirely spiritual, occupied solely with 
heavenly things; the country of the Christian is not of this world. He does 
his duty, indeed, but does it with profound indifference to the good or ill 
success of his cares. Provided he has nothing to reproach himself with, it 
matters little to him whether things go well or ill here on earth. If the State 
is prosperous, he hardly dares to share in the public happiness, for fear he 


may grow proud of his country’s glory; if the State is languishing, he 
blesses the hand of God that is hard upon His people. 

For the State to be peaceable and for harmony to be maintained, all the 
citizens without exception would have to be good Christians; if by ill hap 
there should be a single self-seeker or hypocrite, a Catiline or a Cromwell, 
for instance, he would certainly get the better of his pious compatriots. 
Christian charity does not readily allow a man to think hardly of his 
neighbours. As soon as, by some trick, he has discovered the art of 
imposing on them and getting hold of a share in the public authority, you 
have a man established in dignity; it is the will of God that he be respected: 
very soon you have a power; it is God’s will that it be obeyed: and if the 
power is abused by him who wields it, it is the scourge wherewith God 
punishes His children. There would be scruples about driving out the 
usurper: public tranquillity would have to be disturbed, violence would 
have to be employed, and blood spilt; all this accords ill with Christian 
meekness; and after all, in this vale of sorrows, what does it matter whether 
we are free men or serfs? The essential thing is to get to heaven, and 
resignation is only an additional means of doing so. 

If war breaks out with another State, the citizens march readily out to 
battle; not one of them thinks of flight; they do their duty, but they have no 
passion for victory; they know better how to die than how to conquer. What 
does it matter whether they win or lose? Does not Providence know better 
than they what is meet for them? Only think to what account a proud, 
impetuous and passionate enemy could turn their stoicism! Set over against 
them those generous peoples who were devoured by ardent love of glory 
and of their country, imagine your Christian republic face to face with 
Sparta or Rome: the pious Christians will be beaten, crushed and destroyed, 
before they know where they are, or will owe their safety only to the 
contempt their enemy will conceive for them. It was to my mind a fine oath 
that was taken by the soldiers of Fabius, who swore, not to conquer or die, 
but to come back victorious — and kept their oath. Christians, would never 
have taken such an oath; they would have looked on it as tempting God. 

But I am mistaken in speaking of a Christian republic; the terms are 
mutually exclusive. Christianity preaches only servitude and dependence. 
Its spirit is so favourable to tyranny that it always profits by such a régime. 
True Christians are made to be slaves, and they know it and do not much 
mind: this short life counts for too little in their eyes. 


I shall be told that Christian troops are excellent. I deny it. Show me an 
instance. For my part, I know of no Christian troops. I shall be told of the 
Crusades. Without disputing the valour of the Crusaders, I answer that, so 
far from being Christians, they were the priests’ soldiery, citizens of the 
Church. They fought for their spiritual country, which the Church had, 
somehow or other, made temporal. Well understood, this goes back to 
paganism: as the Gospel sets up no national religion, a holy war is 
impossible among Christians. 

Under the pagan emperors, the Christian soldiers were brave; every 
Christian writer affirms it, and I believe it: it was a case of honourable 
emulation of the pagan troops. As soon as the emperors were Christian, this 
emulation no longer existed, and, when the Cross had driven out the eagle, 
Roman valour wholly disappeared. 

But, setting aside political considerations, let us come back to what is 
right, and settle our principles on this important point. The right which the 
social compact gives the Sovereign over the subjects does not, we have 
seen, exceed the limits of public expediency. The subjects then owe the 
Sovereign an account of their opinions only to such an extent as they matter 
to the community. Now, it matters very much to the community that each 
citizen should have a religion. That will make him love his duty; but the 
dogmas of that religion concern the State and its members only so far as 
they have reference to morality and to the duties which he who professes 
them is bound to do to others. Each man may have, over and above, what 
opinions he pleases, without it being the Sovereign’s business to take 
cognisance of them; for, as the Sovereign has no authority in the other 
world, whatever the lot of its subjects may be in the life to come, that is not 
its business, provided they are good citizens in this life. 

There is therefore a purely civil profession of faith of which the 
Sovereign should fix the articles, not exactly as religious dogmas, but as 
social sentiments without which a man cannot be a good citizen or a faithful 
subject. While it can compel no one to believe them, it can banish from the 
State whoever does not believe them — it can banish him, not for impiety, 
but as an anti-social being, incapable of truly loving the laws and justice, 
and of sacrificing, at need, his life to his duty. If any one, after publicly 
recognising these dogmas, behaves as if he does not believe them, let him 
be punished by death: he has committed the worst of all crimes, that of 
lying before the law. 


The dogmas of civil religion ought to be few, simple, and exactly 
worded, without explanation or commentary. The existence of a mighty, 
intelligent and beneficent Divinity, possessed of foresight and providence, 
the life to come, the happiness of the just, the punishment of the wicked, the 
sanctity of the social contract and the laws: these are its positive dogmas. Its 
negative dogmas I confine to one, intolerance, which is a part of the cults 
we have rejected. 

Those who distinguish civil from theological intolerance are, to my 
mind, mistaken. The two forms are inseparable. It is impossible to live at 
peace with those we regard as damned; to love them would be to hate God 
who punishes them: we positively must either reclaim or torment them. 
Wherever theological intolerance is admitted, it must inevitably have some 
civil effect; and as soon as it has such an effect, the Sovereign is no longer 
Sovereign even in the temporal sphere: thenceforth priests are the real 
masters, and kings only their ministers. 

Now that there is and can be no longer an exclusive national religion, 
tolerance should be given to all religions that tolerate others, so long as their 
dogmas contain nothing contrary to the duties of citizenship. But whoever 
dares to say: Outside the Church is no salvation, ought to be driven from 
the State, unless the State is the Church, and the prince the pontiff. Such a 
dogma is good only in a theocratic government; in any other, it is fatal. The 
reason for which Henry IV is said to have embraced the Roman religion 
ought to make every honest man leave it, and still more any prince who 
knows how to reason. 


Nonne ea que possidet Chamos deus tuus, tibi jure debentur? (Judges x1. 
24). Such is the text in the Vulgate. Father de Carriéres translates: “Do you 
not regard yourselves as having a right to what your god possesses?” I do 
not know the force of the Hebrew text: but I perceive that, in the Vulgate, 
Jephthah positively recognises the right of the god Chamos, and that the 
French translator weakened this admission by inserting an “according to 
you,” which is not in the Latin. 

It is quite clear that the Phocian war, which was called “the Sacred War,” 
was not a war of religion. Its object was the punishment of acts of sacrilege, 
and not the conquest of unbelievers. 

It should be noted that the clergy find their bond of union not so much in 
formal assemblies, as in the communion of Churches. Communion and ex- 


communication are the social compact of the clergy, a compact which will 
always make them masters of peoples and kings. All priests who 
communicate together are fellow-citizens, even if they come from opposite 
ends of the earth. This invention is a masterpiece of statesmanship: there is 
nothing like it among pagan priests; who have therefore never formed a 
clerical corporate body. 

See, for instance, in a letter from Grotius to his brother (April 11, 1643), 
what that learned man found to praise and to blame in the De Cive. It is true 
that, with a bent for indulgence, he seems to pardon the writer the good for 
the sake of the bad; but all men are not so forgiving. 

“In the republic,” says the Marquis d’Argenson, “each man is perfectly 
free in what does not harm others.” This is the invariable limitation, which 
it is impossible to define more exactly. I have not been able to deny myself 
the pleasure of occasionally quoting from this manuscript, though it is 
unknown to the public, in order to do honour to the memory of a good and 
illustrious man, who had kept even in the Ministry the heart of a good 
citizen, and views on the government of his country that were sane and 
right. 

Cæsar, pleading for Catiline, tried to establish the dogma that the soul is 
mortal: Cato and Cicero, in refutation, did not waste time in philosophising. 
They were content to show that Cæsar spoke like a bad citizen, and brought 
forward a doctrine that would have a bad effect on the State. This, in fact, 
and not a problem of theology, was what the Roman senate had to judge. 

Marriage, for instance, being a civil contract, has civil effects without 
which society cannot even subsist Suppose a body of clergy should claim 
the sole right of permitting this act, a right which every intolerant religion 
must of necessity claim, is it not clear that in establishing the authority of 
the Church in this respect, it will be destroying that of the prince, who will 
have thenceforth only as many subjects as the clergy choose to allow him? 
Being in a position to marry or not to marry people, according to their 
acceptance of such and such a doctrine, their admission or rejection of such 
and such a formula, their greater or less piety, the Church alone, by the 
exercise of prudence and firmness, will dispose of all inheritances, offices 
and citizens, and even of the State itself, which could not subsist if it were 
composed entirely of bastards? But, I shall be told, there will be appeals on 
the ground of abuse, summonses and decrees; the temporalities will be 
seized. How sad! The clergy, however little, I will not say courage, but 


sense it has, will take no notice and go its way: it will quietly allow appeals, 
summonses, decrees and seizures, and, in the end, will remain the master. It 
is not, I think, a great sacrifice to give up a part, when one is sure of 
securing all. 


CHAPTER IX. CONCLUSION 


Now that I have laid down the true principles of political right, and tried to 
give the State a basis of its own to rest on, I ought next to strengthen it by 
its external relations, which would include the law of nations, commerce, 
the right of war and conquest, public right, leagues, negotiations, treaties, 
etc. But all this forms a new subject that 1s far too vast for my narrow scope. 
I ought throughout to have kept to a more limited sphere. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECT FOR CORSICA 








Anonymous translation 


Constitutional Project for Corsica is an incomplete work the author 
abandoned in the mid-1760’s and which was not published until a century 
later. After the controversy of Emile and The Social Contract, Rousseau 
found himself searching for a place to live after being forced to leave Paris. 
He briefly spent time in Bern, but was informed in 1762 that he was no 
longer welcome there and was subsequently advised by a friend to seek the 
protection of Fredrick the Great of Prussia. Rousseau moved to Motiers, in 
Switzerland, for a couple of years, before the local religious authorities 
learned of his writings and accused him of blasphemy. He was attacked 
with stones by some parishioners and had to flee his home once again to 
another region of Switzerland, before he decided to travel to England to 
stay with the philosopher David Hume. 

Rousseau was living in Môtiers when he received a letter from Matteo 
Buttafuoco inviting him to draw up a constitution for Corsica in the summer 
of 1764. Corsican fighters had revolted against their Genovese rulers in the 
1730’s and their struggle for independence had continued into the 1750’s, 
when they attained a partial victory under the leadership of Pasquale Paoli. 
Rousseau had praised the island in The Social Contract, describing it as a 
place of ‘valour and resolve’ with ‘brave people’ who ‘defended its liberty’. 
It was with this in mind that Buttafuoco approached the philosopher for 
help with the constitution. It appears that Rousseau was initially eager and 
enthusiastic about the work, but in Confessions, he displays little 
excitement in recalling the project and instead states that ‘although I felt 
such an enterprise to be beyond my strength, I did not think I could refuse 
my assistance’. Ultimately, he did not complete the task and in 1769 the 
French defeated the Corsican fighters and annexed the island. 





Pasquale Paoli by Sir William Beechey, c. 1805. Pasquale di Paoli (1725-1807) was a Corsican 
patriot and leader, as well as the president of the Executive Council of the General Diet of the People 
of Corsica. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECT FOR CORSICA 


You ask for a plan of government suitable for Corsica. It is asking for more 
than you think. There are peoples who, do what you may, are incapable of 
being well governed, for the law has no hold over them, and a government 
without laws cannot be a good government. I do not say that the Corsican 
people is in that condition; on the contrary, no people impresses me as being 
so fortunately disposed by nature to receive a good administration. But even 
this is not enough, for all things lead to abuses, which are often inevitable; 
and the abuse of political institutions follows so closely upon their 
establishment that it is hardly worth while to set them up, only to see them 
degenerate so rapidly. 

Attempts are made to overcome this difficulty by mechanical devices 
designed to keep the government in its original condition; it is bound with a 
thousand chains and fetters to prevent it from declining, and is hampered to 
such an extent that, dragged down by the weight of its irons, it remains 
inactive and motionless and, if it does not go downhill, neither does it 
advance toward its goal. 

All this is the consequence of an undue separation of two inseparable 
things, the body which governs and the body which is governed. In the 
original constitution of government, these two bodies are but one; they 
become separate only through the abuse of that constitution. 

Really shrewd men, in such cases, follow the line of expediency, and 
shape the government to fit the nation. There is, however, something far 
better to be done, namely to shape the nation to fit the government. In the 
first case, to the extent that the government declines while the nation 
remains unchanged, expediency vanishes. But in the second case, 
everything changes simultaneously; the nation, carrying the government 
with it, supports it while it itself remains stable, and causes it to decline 
when it itself declines. Both remain at all times suited to each other. 

The Corsican people are in that fortunate condition which makes 
possible the establishment of a good constitution; they can begin at the 
beginning, and take steps to prevent degeneration. Full of health and vigour, 
they can give themselves a government which will keep them healthy and 
vigorous. But even now the establishment of such a government will have 
certain obstacles to overcome. The Corsicans have not yet adopted the vices 


of other nations, but they have already adopted their prejudices; these 
prejudices are what will have to be combated and destroyed in order to 
create good institutions. 

PART I 

THE advantageous location of the island of Corsica, and the fortunate 
natural qualities of its inhabitants, seem to offer them a reasonable hope of 
being able to become a flourishing people and to make their mark in Europe 
if, in the constitution they are thinking of adopting, they turn their sights in 
that direction. But the extreme exhaustion into which they have been 
plunged by forty years of uninterrupted warfare, the existing poverty of the 
island, and the state of depopulation and devastation in which it finds itself, 
will not allow them immediately to provide for an expensive form of 
administration, such as would be needed if they were to organise with such 
an end in view. Furthermore, a thousand insuperable obstacles would stand 
in the way of the execution of such a plan. Genoa, still mistress of a part of 
the seacoast and of almost all the seaports, would repeatedly crush their 
rising merchant marine, constantly exposed as it is to the double danger of 
the Genoese and of the Barbary pirates. The Corsicans would be able to 
control the seas only with the aid of warships, which would cost them ten 
times more than they could earn by trade. Exposed on land and sea, forced 
to defend themselves on all sides, what would become of them? At the 
mercy of everyone, unable in their weakness to make a single advantageous 
trade treaty, they would be dictated to by one and all; surrounded by so 
many risks, they would earn only such profits as others would not deign to 
take, profits which would always shrink to nothing. And if, by incredible 
good fortune, they were to overcome all these difficulties, their very 
prosperity, by attracting the attention of their neighbours, would be a new 
source of danger to their ill-established freedom. A constant object of 
covetousness to fee great powers and of jealousy to the small, their island 
would never for a moment cease to be threatened with a new enslavement 
from which it could never again be extricated. 

No matter what object the Corsican nation may have in view in forming 
a constitution, the first thing it has to do is to give itself, by its own efforts, 
all the stability of which it is capable. No one who depends on others, and 
lacks resources of his own, can ever be free. Alliances, treaties, gentlemen’s 
agreements, such things may bind the weak to the strong, but never the 
strong to the weak. 


Leave negotiations, then, to the powers, and depend on yourselves only. 
Worthy Corsicans, who knows better than you how much can be done 
alone? Without friends, without support, without money, without armies, 
enslaved by formidable masters, single-handed you have thrown off the 
yoke. You have seen them ally against you, one by one, the most 
redoubtable potentates of Europe, and flood your island with foreign 
armies; all this you have surmounted. Your fortitude alone has 
accomplished what money could never have done; if you had sought to 
preserve your wealth, you would have lost your liberty. Do not draw 
conclusions about your own nation from the experience of others; rules 
drawn from your own experience are the best by which to govern 
yourselves. 

It is not so much a question of becoming different as of knowing how to 
stay as you are. The Corsicans have improved greatly since becoming free; 
they have added prudence to courage, they have learned to obey their 
equals, they have acquired virtue and morality, and all this without the use 
of laws; if they could continue thus, I would see little need to do more. But 
when the danger that has united them grows distant, the factions which are 
now repressed will revive among them; and instead of joining forces for the 
maintenance of their independence, they will wear out those forces against 
one another, and will have none left for self-defence if the attack upon them 
is renewed. That even now is what you must forestall. The divisions of the 
Corsicans have ever been a trick of their masters to make them weak and 
dependent; but this trick, incessantly used, has finally resulted in a 
propensity to dissension, and has made them naturally restless, turbulent 
and hard to govern, even by their own leaders. Good laws and a new 
constitution are needed to re-establish that concord the very desire for 
which has hitherto been destroyed by tyranny. Corsica, when subject to 
foreign masters whose hard yoke was never patiently borne, was in. 
constant turmoil. Her people must now reconsider its position, and look in 
freedom for peace. 

The following, then, are the principles which ought, in my opinion, to 
serve as the basis for their laws: to make use of their own people and their 
own country as far as possible; to cultivate and regroup their own forces; to 
depend on those forces only; and to pay no more attention to foreign powers 
than as if they did not exist. 


Let us proceed on this basis to establish the fundamental rules of our 
new constitution. 

The island of Corsica, being incapable of growing rich in money, should 
try to grow rich in men. The power derived from population is more real 
than that derived from finance, and is more certain in its effects. Since the 
use of manpower cannot be concealed from view, it always reaches its 
public objective. It is not thus with the use of money, which flows off and is 
lost in private destinations; it is collected for one purpose and spent for 
another; the people pay for protection, and their payments are used to 
oppress them. That is why a state rich in money is always weak, and a state 
rich in men is always strong. 

To multiply men it is necessary to multiply their means of subsistence; 
hence agriculture. By this I do not mean the art of theorising on agriculture, 
of setting up academies to talk about it, or of writing books on the subject. I 
mean a constitution which will lead a people to spread out over the whole 
extent of its territory, to settle there, and to cultivate it throughout; this will 
make it love country life and labour, finding them so replete with the 
necessaries and pleasures of life that it will have no wish to leave them. 

A taste for agriculture promotes population not only by multiplying the 
means of human subsistence, but also by giving the body of the nation a 
temperament and a way of life conducive to an increased birth-rate. In all 
countries, the inhabitants of the countryside have more children than city- 
dwellers, partly as a result of the simplicity of rural life, which creates 
healthier bodies, and partly as a result of its severe working-conditions, 
which prevent disorder and vice. For, other things being equal, those 
women who are most chaste, and whose senses have been least inflamed by 
habits of pleasure, produce more children than others; and it is no less 
certain that men enervated by debauchery, the inevitable fruit of idleness, 
are less fit for generation than those who have been made more temperate 
by an industrious way of life. 

Peasants are much more attached to their soil than are townsmen to their 
cities. The equality and simplicity of rural life have, for those acquainted 
with no other mode of existence, an attraction which leaves them with no 
desire to change it. Hence that satisfaction with his own way of life which 
makes a man peaceful; hence that love of country which attaches him to its 
constitution. 


Tilling the soil makes men patient and robust, which is what is needed to 
make good soldiers. Those recruited from the cities are flabby and 
mutinous; they cannot bear the fatigues of war; they break down under the 
strain of marching; they are consumed by illnesses; they fight among 
themselves and fly before the enemy. Trained militias are the best and most 
reliable troops; the true education of a soldier is to work on a farm. 

Agriculture is the only means of maintaining the external independence 
of a state. With all the wealth in the world, if you lack food you will be 
dependent on others; your neighbours can set any value they like on your 
money, since they can afford to wait. But the bread we need has an 
indisputable value for us; and in every kind of commerce, it is always the 
less eager party who dictates to the other. I admit that in a system based on 
financial power, it would be necessary to operate on different principles; it 
all depends on the final goal you have in view. Commerce produces wealth, 
but agriculture ensures freedom. 

You may say that it would be better to have both; but they are 
incompatible, as we shall show presently. 

In all countries, it will be added, the land is cultivated. True, just as there 
is more or less trade and commerce in all countries; but that is not to say 
that agriculture and commerce flourish everywhere. I am not concerned 
here with the consequences which flow from natural necessities, but with 
those which result from the nature of the government and general spirit of 
the nation. 

Although the form of government adopted by a people is more often the 
work of chance and fortune than of its own choice, there are nevertheless 
certain qualities in the nature and soil of each country which make one 
government more appropriate to it than another; and each form of 
government has a particular force which leads people toward a particular 
occupation. 

The form of government we choose must be, on the one hand, the least 
expensive, since Corsica is poor; and it must be, on the other hand, the most 
favourable to agriculture, since agriculture is, at the present time, the only 
occupation which can preserve to the Corsican people the freedom it has 
won, and give it the firmness it requires. 

The least costly administration is that which has the shortest chain of 
command, and requires the smallest number of official categories. It is in 
general the republican, and in particular the democratic state. 


The administration most favourable to agriculture is the one where 
power, not being entirely concentrated at any one point, does not carry with 
it an unequal distribution of population, but leaves people dispersed equally 
throughout the territory: such is democracy. 

Switzerland illustrates these principles in a most striking fashion. 
Switzerland is, for the most part, a poor and sterile country. Her government 
is everywhere republican. But in those cantons, like Berne, Solothurn, and 
Freiburg, which are more fertile than the rest, the government is aristocratic. 
In the poorest, where agriculture is less productive and requires more effort, 
the government is democratic. Even under the simplest administration, the 
state has no more than it needs to subsist. Under any other it would exhaust 
itself and die. 

You may say that Corsica, being more fertile and having a milder 
climate, can support a more onerous form of government. In other times 
that would be true; but now, crushed by long years of slavery, and 
devastated by long wars, the nation first of all must recover its health. When 
it has put its fertile soil into production, it can dream of becoming rich and 
of adopting a more brilliant administration. Indeed, if the constitution we 
are about to establish is successful, further constitutional change will 
become necessary. Cultivation of the land cultivates the spirit; all 
agricultural peoples multiply; they multiply in proportion to the product of 
their soil; and when that soil is fertile, they finally multiply to such an 
extent that it no longer suffices to support them; then they are forced either 
to found colonies or to change their form of government. 

When the country is saturated with inhabitants, the surplus can no longer 
be employed in agriculture, but must be used in industry, commerce, or the 
arts; and this new system demands a different type of administration. Let us 
hope that the institutions Corsica is about to establish will soon require her 
to make such changes! But as long as she has no more men than she can use 
in agriculture, as long as an inch of fallow land remains on the island, she 
should cleave to the rural system, and change it only when the island no 
longer suffices. 

The rural system, as I have said, involves a democratic state; we have 
therefore no choice as to the form of government to be adopted. It is true 
that this form must be somewhat modified in practice by reason of the size 
of the island, for a purely democratic government is suitable rather to a 
small town than to a nation. It would be impossible to bring together the 


whole people of an island like those of a city; and when the supreme 
authority is entrusted to delegates, the government changes and becomes 
aristocratic. What Corsica needs is a mixed government, where the people 
assemble by sections rather than as a whole, and where the repositories of 
its power are changed at frequent intervals. This was well understood by the 
author of the Vescovado Report of 1764, an excellent report, to be consulted 
with confidence on all matters which have been omitted from the present 
discussion. 

The firm establishment of this form of government will produce two 
great advantages. First, by confining the work of administration to a small 
number only, it will permit the choice of enlightened men. Secondly, by 
requiring the concurrence of all members of the state in the exercise of the 
supreme authority, it will place all on a plane of perfect equality, thus 
permitting them to spread throughout the whole extent of the island and to 
populate it uniformly. This is the fundamental principle of our new 
constitution. If we make it such that it will keep the population everywhere 
in equilibrium, we shall by that fact alone have made it as perfect as 
possible. If this principle is correct, our regulations become clear, and our 
work is simplified to an astonishing degree. 

A part of this work has already been done. We have fewer institutions 
than prejudices to destroy; the task is not so much to alter as to perfect the 
existing state of affairs. The Genoese themselves have prepared the way for 
your new constitution; and, with a care worthy of Providence, they have 
laid the foundations of freedom while trying to consolidate tyranny. They 
have deprived you of practically all commerce; and now is not in fact the 
time for you to engage in it. If foreign trade existed, it would be necessary 
to prohibit it until your constitution had become firmly established, and 
domestic production was supplying all it could. They have hindered the 
export of your agricultural produce; your interest is not that it should be 
exported, but that enough men should be born upon the island to consume 
it. 

The counties and regions they have formed or initiated to facilitate the 
collection of taxes are the only possible means of establishing democracy 
among a people which cannot assemble all together at any one time and 
place. They are also the sole means of keeping the country independent of 
the cities, which can thus more easily be held in subjection. The Genoese 
have also applied themselves to the task of destroying your nobility, of 


taking away its dignities and titles, and of extinguishing the great fiefs. You 
are fortunate that they have taken upon themselves the odium of this 
enterprise, which you might not have been able to do if they had not done it 
before you. Have no hesitation in completing their work; when they thought 
they were labouring for themselves they were labouring for you. Only the 
purpose is different; for the Genoese were interested in the operation for its 
own sake, while you are interested in its results. They sought only to 
degrade the nobility, while you seek to ennoble the nation. This is a point on 
which I can see that the ideas of the Corsicans are not yet sound. In all their 
official protests, such as the Remonstrance of Aix-la-Chapelle, they have 
complained that Genoa has repressed, or rather destroyed, their nobility. It 
was a grievance, no doubt, but it was not a misfortune; on the contrary, it is 
an advantage without which it would be impossible for the Corsicans to 
remain free. 

It is confusing shadow with substance to identify the dignity of a state 
with the titles of some of its members. When the kingdom of Corsica 
belonged to Genoa, it may have been useful for it to have had marquesses, 
counts and other titled noblemen to serve, so to speak, as mediators between 
the Corsican people and the Republic. But against whom would the 
Corsicans now require such protectors, protectors less apt to guarantee them 
against tyranny than themselves to usurp it; protectors who would afflict 
them with their own vexations and disputes until one of them, victorious 
over the others, had turned all his fellow-citizens into subjects? 

We must distinguish between two types of nobility: feudal nobility, 
which appertains to monarchy, and political nobility, which appertains to 
aristocracy. The first has several orders or degrees, titled and untitled, from 
the great vassals down to simple gentlemen; its rights, though hereditary, 
are in a manner of speaking individual, remaining attached to each 
individual family; and, since they are wholly independent of each other, 
they are also independent of the constitution and sovereignty of the state. 
The second, on the contrary, being united in a single indivisible body, 
whose rights all reside in the body rather than in the members, constitutes 
so essential a part of the body politic that neither one can subsist without the 
other; and all the individuals who compose it, equal by birth in titles, 
privileges and authority, are known without distinction as patricians. 

It is clear from the titles of the ancient Corsican nobility, and from the 
fiefs 1t possessed, with rights approaching those of sovereignty itself, that it 


belonged to the first of these two types, and owed its origin either to 
Moorish or French conquerors, or to the princes in whom the popes had 
vested the island of Corsica. Now this sort of nobility, far from being 
capable of participating in a democratic or mixed republic, is not even 
capable of participating in an aristocracy; for aristocracy admits only of 
corporate, and not of individual rights. Apart from virtue, democracy 
recognises no other nobility than that of freedom; and aristocracy likewise 
recognises no other nobility than that of authority. Everything foreign to the 
constitution should be carefully banished from the body politic. Leave then 
to other states all such titles as count and marquess, titles which degrade 
ordinary citizens. The fundamental law of your new constitution must be 
equality. Everything must be related to it, including even authority, which is 
established only to defend it. All should be equal by right of birth; the state 
should grant no distinctions save for merit, virtue and patriotic service; and 
these distinctions should be no more hereditary than are the qualities on 
which they are based. We shall soon see how it is possible to establish 
different gradations of rank among a people without letting birth or nobility 
enter into the question at all. All fiefs, allegiances, quit-rents and feudal 
rights hitherto abolished shall therefore remain abolished forever; and the 
state shall repurchase those which still remain, in order that all titles and 
seigneurial rights may continue extinguished and suppressed throughout the 
island. 

In order that all parts of the state may retain between themselves, as far 
as possible, the same equality we are trying to establish between 
individuals, the boundaries of the districts, counties and regions shall be 
regulated in such a way as to diminish the extreme inequalities that now 
exist between them. The province of Bastia and Nebbio alone contains as 
many inhabitants as the seven provinces of Capo Corso, Aleria, Porto- 
Vecchio, Sartene, Vico, Calvi and Algagliola. That of Ajaccio contains 
more than the four neighbouring provinces. Without removing all existing 
boundaries and upsetting all established relationships, it is possible with a 
few slight changes to modify these enormous discrepancies. For example, 
the abolition of fiefs makes it easy to unite the fiefs of Canari, Brando and 
Nonza to form a new region which, with the addition of the county of 
Pietrabugno, will nearly equal the region of Capo Corso. The fief of Istria, 
joined to the province of Sartene, will still not make it equal to the province 
of Corte; and that of Bastia and Nebbio, although reduced by a county, can 


be divided at the line of the Guolo and still form two very populous regions. 
This is meant simply as an example to illustrate my meaning; for I do not 
know the local situation well enough to reach any final conclusions. 

By these slight changes, the island of Corsica, which I assume to have 
been wholly liberated, would be divided into twelve regions which would 
not be entirely disproportionate to one another; especially after the 
municipal rights of the cities, as is proper, had been reduced, thus leaving 
them with less weight in their respective regions. 

Cities are useful in a country in so far as they foster commerce and 
manufacture; but they are harmful under the system we have adopted. Their 
inhabitants are either idlers or agriculturists. But tillage is always better 
performed by countrymen than by city-dwellers; and idleness is the source 
of all the vices which have thus far ravaged Corsica. The stupid pride of the 
burghers serves only to debase and discourage the farmworker. A prey to 
indolence and its attendant passions, they plunge themselves into 
debauchery and sell themselves for pleasure. Selfishness makes them 
servile, and idleness makes them restless; they are either slaves or 
mutineers, never free men. This difference has been clearly felt throughout 
the present war, ever since the nation has broken its fetters. It is the vigour 
of your counties that made the revolution; it is their firmness that has 
sustained it; your unshakable courage, proof against all reverses, comes 
from them. Cities, inhabited by mercenary men, have sold their nation to 
preserve some petty privileges for themselves, privileges by which the 
Genoese have well known how to profit; and these cities, justly punished 
for their baseness, still remain the strongholds of tyranny, while the 
Corsican people already rejoices gloriously in the freedom it has gained at 
the price of its blood. 

An agricultural people must not look on life in the city as a thing to be 
coveted, or envy the lot of the idlers who dwell therein; consequently city- 
dwelling must not be favoured with advantages harmful to the population at 
large or to the freedom of the nation. An agriculturist must not be inferior 
by birth to anyone; let him see above him laws and magistrates only; and let 
him become a magistrate himself if his talents and probity make him worthy 
of it. In short, cities and their inhabitants should not, any more than fiefs 
and their possessors, retain exclusive privileges of any sort. The whole 
island should enjoy equal rights, bear equal burdens, and become in equal 
measure what, in local parlance, is known as Terra di commune. 


But if cities are harmful, capital cities are still more so; a capital is an 
abyss in which virtually the whole nation loses its morals, its laws, its 
courage and its freedom. It is imagined that large cities are favourable to 
agriculture because they consume much farm produce; but they consume 
even more farmers, partly through the attraction of the idea of finding a 
better job, and partly because the natural race-suicide of city populations 
necessitates constant recruitment from the country. The environs of capital 
cities have an air of vitality; but the farther they are left behind, the more 
desolate everything becomes. The capital breathes forth a constant 
pestilence which finally saps and destroys the nation. 

Nevertheless, the government needs a centre, a meeting-place to which 
everything will be referred; to make the central administration itinerant 
would be unduly inconvenient. In order to have it rotate from province to 
province, it would be necessary to divide the island into a number of small 
confederated states, each of which would assume the presidency in turn; but 
this system would complicate the operation of the machine, and its parts 
would be less closely knit. 

Although the island is not large enough to require any such division, it is 
too large to be able to dispense with a capital. But this capital must provide 
a means of communication between the various regions without attracting 
their inhabitants; all should communicate with it, but stay where they are. In 
short, the seat of the central government should be more like a county-town 
than a capital. 

In this connexion, pure necessity has already led the choice of the nation 
to the same conclusion that reason herself would have reached. By keeping 
their mastery of the seaports, the Genoese have left you with only one city, 
Corte, which is no less fortunately located for the Corsican administration 
than Bastia was for the Genoese. Corte, located in the middle of the island, 
is almost equidistant from all its coasts. It is precisely on the dividing line 
between the two great regions di gua and di là de’ monti, and equally 
accessible to all. It is far from the sea, which will keep the morality, 
simplicity, uprightness and national character of its inhabitants intact longer 
than if it were subject to foreign influences. It is in the highest part of the 
island, with a very healthy climate, but with soil of low fertility; and the fact 
that it is located near the source of its rivers, by making difficult the 
importation of foodstuffs, will serve to prevent it from growing over-large. 
If you take the still further precaution of making none of the great offices of 


state hereditary, or even tenable for life, it may be assumed that public men, 
being no more than transient residents of the capital, will not soon give it 
that fatal splendour which 1s the ornament and ruin of states. 

These are the first reflexions suggested to me by a rapid survey of local 
conditions on the island. Before going on to discuss the government in 
greater detail, we must first see what that government ought to do, and on 
what principles it ought to be conducted. On this must rest our final 
decision as to the form of government; for each form has a spirit which is 
natural and peculiar to it, and from which it will never depart. 

We have already done our best to level the site of the future nation; let us 
now try to sketch upon this site a plan of the building to be erected. The 
first rule to be followed is the principle of national character; for each 
people has, or ought to have, a national character; if It did not, we should 
have to start by giving it one. Islanders above all, being less mixed, less 
merged with other peoples, ordinarily have one that is especially marked. 
The Corsicans in particular are naturally endowed with very distinct 
characteristics; and if this character, disfigured by slavery and tyranny, has 
become hard to recognise, it is also, on the other hand, because of their 
isolated position, easy to re-establish and preserve. 

The island of Corsica, says Diodorus, is mountainous, well-wooded, and 
watered by large rivers. Its inhabitants live on meat, milk and honey, with 
which their country supplies them in abundance; in their relations with one 
another they observe the rules of justice and humanity with greater 
strictness than do other barbarians; the first to find honey in the mountains 
and in the hollow trunks of trees is assured that no one will challenge his 
possession. They are always sure of recovering their sheep, each of which is 
marked by the owner, and then allowed to graze unguarded over the 
countryside. This same spirit of equity seems to guide them in all the 
circumstances of life. 

Great historians, in the simplest narratives and without introducing 
explanations of their own, know how to make the reader aware of the 
causes of each fact they report. 

When a country is not peopled by colonists, it is the nature of the soil 
that gives rise to the original character of the inhabitants. A terrain that is 
rough, broken, and hard to cultivate is bound to provide more nourishment 
for animals than for men; fields are necessarily rare, and pastures abundant. 
Hence pastoral life, and the multiplication of cattle. The herds of individual 


owners, wandering in the mountains, will be mixed and intermingled. 
Honey can be distinguished in no other way than by the mark of the first 
occupier; ownership of it can neither be created nor preserved save through 
public good faith; and it is necessary for everyone to be just, for otherwise 
no one would have anything, and the nation would perish. 

Mountains, woods, rivers, pastures; would you not think you were 
reading a description of Switzerland? And in the past the same character 
ascribed by Diodorus to the Corsicans was also to be found in Switzerland: 
equity, humanity, good faith. The only difference was that, dwelling in a 
more severe climate, they were more industrious; buried in snow for half 
the year, they were forced to make provision for the winter; sparsely 
scattered over their rocky land, they cultivated it with an effort that made 
them robust; continuous labour left them no time to become acquainted 
with the passions; communications were always difficult, and when snow 
and ice closed them altogether, each in his own hut was forced to be 
sufficient unto himself and his family, which led to crude but happy 
industry. Each in his own household practised all the necessary arts and 
crafts; all were masons, carpenters, cabinet makers, wheelwrights. The 
rivers and torrents that divided them from one another gave each, by way of 
compensation, the means of getting along without his neighbours; saws, 
forges, and mills multiplied; they learned to regulate the flow of the waters, 
both for the purpose of turning wheels and of improving irrigation. Thus it 
is that, in the midst of their precipices and valleys, each, living on his own 
land, succeeded in making it satisfy all his needs; being well off on what he 
had, he desired nothing further. Since needs and interests did not conflict, 
and no one depended on anyone else, their only relations with one another 
were those of benevolence and friendship; peace and concord reigned in 
their numerous families. Marriages were almost the only subjects of 
negotiation between them, and here inclination alone was consulted, no 
marriage ever being contracted for reasons of ambition, or prevented on 
grounds of interest and inequality. 

This people, poor but not needy, and enjoying the most perfect 
independence, thus multiplied in unshakable unity; they had no virtues, 
since, having no vices to overcome, it cost them nothing to do good; and 
they were good and just without ever knowing what justice and virtue were. 
This hard-working and independent life attached the Swiss to their 
fatherland with a strength which gave them two great means of defending it, 


namely, harmony in council and courage in battle. When you consider the 
constant unity that prevailed among men who had no masters and 
practically no laws, and whom the neighbouring princes tried to divide with 
all the strategems known to politics; when you see the unshakable firmness, 
the constancy, the very fury with which these fearsome men fought their 
battles, resolved to conquer or die, and not even conceiving of the idea of 
disjoining their life from their liberty, it is no longer difficult to understand 
the prodigies they performed in defence of their country and independence; 
it is no longer surprising to see the three greatest powers and the most 
warlike troops of Europe fail successively in their designs against this 
heroic nation, whose simplicity could no more be overcome by trickery than 
their courage by valour. Corsicans, this is the model you should follow in 
order to return to your original estate. 

But these rustic men, whose knowledge at first did not extend beyond 
themselves, their mountains and their huts, learned to know other nations by 
defending themselves against them; their victories opened the neighbouring 
frontiers to them; their reputation for bravery gave princes the idea of 
employing them. They began to pay the troops they had been unable to 
conquer; these worthy men, who had so well defended their own liberty, 
became the oppressors of the liberty of others. 

It was surprising to see them bring to the service of princes the same 
valour they had devoted to resisting them, the same fidelity they had shown 
toward their own fatherland; to see them sell for money those virtues which 
can least be bought and which money most quickly corrupts. But in this 
early period they brought to the service of princes the same pride they had 
taken in resisting them; they looked upon themselves less as their satellites 
than as their defenders, and believed that they had sold not so much their 
services as their protection. 

Imperceptibly they were debased, and were no longer anything more 
than mercenaries; a taste for money made them feel poor; contempt for their 
way of life gradually destroyed the virtues that same life had engendered, 
and the Swiss became hirelings, like the French, though asking a penny 
more. Another less obvious cause also corrupted this vigorous nation. Their 
isolated and simple life made them independent as well as robust; each 
recognised no other master than himself; but all, having the same tastes and 
interests, found it easy to unite in pursuit of the same objects; the uniformity 
of their life served them in place of law. But when association with other 


peoples had made them love what they should have feared, and admire what 
they should have scorned, the ambition of their leading men made them 
change their principles; they felt that, the better to rule the people, they 
would have to give them less independent tastes. Hence the introduction of 
commerce, industry and luxury which, by tying the occupations and needs 
of private citizens to public authority, made them far more dependent on 
their rulers than they had been in the original state. 

Poverty did not make itself felt in Switzerland until money began to 
circulate there; money created inequalities both in resources and in fortunes; 
it became a great instrument of acquisition which was inaccessible to those 
who had nothing. Commercial and manufacturing establishments were 
multiplied; the arts and crafts diverted a multitude of hands from 
agriculture. Men multiplied and, no longer distributed evenly throughout 
the country, concentrated in regions whose location was comparatively 
favourable and whose resources were comparatively rich. Some deserted 
their fatherland; others became parasites upon it, consuming without 
producing anything; large numbers of children became a burden. The rate of 
population growth declined appreciably; and while the cities grew, the 
increasing neglect of agriculture and the rising cost of living had the effect 
of making imported foodstuffs ever more necessary, thus placing the 
country in a position of increasing dependence on its neighbours. Idle habits 
introduced corruption and multiplied the number of pensioners dependent 
on foreign powers; love of country, extinguished in all hearts, was replaced 
by an exclusive love of money; all those sentiments which give strength to 
the soul having been stifled, firmness was no longer to be seen in conduct, 
nor vigour in council. Formerly an impoverished Switzerland laid down the 
law to France; now a rich Switzerland trembles at the frown of a French 
minister. 

These are important lessons for the Corsican people; let us see how it 
ought to apply them to its own case. The Corsican people retains many of 
its original virtues, which will greatly facilitate the establishment of our 
constitution. In servitude it has contracted many vices which will have to be 
corrected. Of these vices, some will disappear together with the cause that 
engendered them; others will require a contrary cause to uproot the passion 
which is responsible for their existence. 

In the first category I would place that indomitable and ferocious temper 
with which the Corsicans are credited. They are accused of being mutinous; 


who can tell, considering that they have never been justly governed? Those 
who constantly incited them against one another ought to have foreseen that 
this animosity would often be turned against its makers. 

In the second category I would place that inclination to theft and murder 
which has made them odious. The source of these two vices is idleness and 
impunity. This is self-evident with regard to the former, and easily 
demonstrable with regard to the latter, for family feuds and schemes of 
vengeance, with the satisfaction of which the Corsicans were constantly 
occupied, are the product of idle encounters, and reinforced by gloomy 
meditation, and are made easy of execution through assurance of impunity. 

Who could fail to be struck with horror at a barbarous government 
which, in order to see these luckless people cut each other’s throats, spared 
no pains to incite them to it? Murder was not punished; nay, rather, it was 
rewarded; blood-money was one of the revenues of the Republic. The 
unhappy Corsicans were forced, in order to avoid total destruction, to pay 
tribute for the privilege of being disarmed. 

May the Corsicans, once again restored to an industrious mode of life, 
lose the habit of wandering over the island as bandits; may their regular and 
simple occupations, by keeping them in the bosom of their own families, 
leave them few issues to settle between them! May their labour provide 
them easily with the means of subsistence for themselves and their families! 
May those who have all the necessaries of life be not also obliged to have 
cash, either to pay taxes and other assessments, or to satisfy the 
requirements of a capricious luxury which, without contributing to the well- 
being of him who flaunts it, serves merely to excite the envy and hatred of 
others! 

It is easy to see how these advantages are brought about by the system 
for which we have expressed our preference; but that is not enough. It is a 
question of causing the people to adopt these practices, to love the way of 
life we want to give them, to make it the centre of their pleasures, desires 
and tastes, and in general to render it their only happiness in life, and the 
only goal of their ambitions. 

The Genoese boasted of having fostered agriculture on the island; the 
Corsicans seem to agree. I do not share their opinion; for the ill-success of 
the Genoese proves that their methods were ill-chosen. In this enterprise, 
the Republic did not seek to multiply the inhabitants of the island, since she 
so openly favoured murder; nor to make them prosperous, since she ruined 


them by her exactions; nor even to facilitate the collection of taxes, since 
she burdened the sale and transport of various farm products with customs 
duties and forbade their exportation. Her object was, on the contrary, to 
make more burdensome the very taxes she did not dare to increase; to keep 
the Corsicans perpetually degraded, by attaching them, in a manner of 
speaking, to the soil, by turning them away from commerce, manufacture 
and all the lucrative professions, and by preventing them from improving, 
educating or enriching themselves. Her object was to secure all their 
produce at a low price through official monopolies. She used every means 
to drain the island of money, to make the island need money, and at the 
same time to prevent money from returning to it. Tyranny could not have 
used a more subtle device; for by appearing to favour agriculture, she 
succeeded in crushing the nation; she wished to reduce it to a mass of 
degraded peasants living in the most deplorable poverty. 

What was the consequence? The Corsicans were discouraged and gave 
up work, since work held no hope for them; they preferred to do nothing 
rather than weary themselves to no purpose. Their industrious and simple 
life gave way to idleness, laziness and every sort of vice; thievery procured 
them the money they needed to pay their taxes, money that their farm 
produce could never have brought them; they left their fields to work on the 
highways. 

I can see no quicker or surer means of remedying this situation than the 
two following: the first is to attach men to the land, in a manner of 
speaking, by making it the basis of their status and rights; the second is to 
reinforce this bond with family ties, by making land a necessary condition 
of paternity. 

With this in mind, it has seemed to me that it would be possible, basing 
constitutional law on distinctions drawn from the nature of the case, to 
divide the whole Corsican nation into three classes; the resulting 
inequalities, being wholly personal, would be a fortunate substitute for the 
hereditary or local inequalities created by the system of municipal 
feudalism we are abolishing. The first class will be that of the citizens, and 
the second that of the patriots, the third that of the aspirants. We shall 
consider later the conditions of enrolment in each of these classes, and the 
privileges to be enjoyed by each. 

This class division should not be effected by a census or enumeration at 
the outset of the new constitution, but should be established gradually and 


automatically through the simple operation of the passage of time. 

The first act in the establishment of the projected system should be a 
solemn oath sworn by all Corsicans twenty years old or older; and all those 
who swear it should without distinction be enrolled as citizens. It is quite 
proper that all these brave men, who have delivered their nation at the price 
of their blood, should enter in possession of all these advantages, and in the 
foremost rank enjoy the freedom they have won her. 

But once the union has been formed and the oath solemnly taken, all 
those who, although born on the island, have not yet come of age will 
remain in the class of aspirants until they are able, on the following 
conditions, to rise into the two higher classes. 

Every legally married aspirant who has some property of his own, apart 
from his wife’s dowry, shall be enrolled in the class of patriots. 

Every patriot, married or widowed, who has two living children, a house 
of his own, and land enough to live on, shall be enrolled in the class of 
citizens. 

This first step, though sufficient to make land honourable, is not enough 
to ensure its cultivation, unless we eliminate that dependence on money 
which caused the poverty of the island under the Genoese government. We 
must set it down as a safe rule that wherever money is a prime necessity, the 
nation will abandon agriculture to throw itself into more lucrative 
professions; the farmworker’s way of life is then either an article of 
commerce and a species of manufacture for the powerful farmer, or else the 
last resource of poverty for the mass of the peasantry. Those who grow rich 
in commerce and industry invest their money, when they have made 
enough, in landed properties which others cultivate for them; thus the whole 
nation finds itself divided into rich idlers, who own the land, and wretched 
peasants, who starve while tilling it. 

The more necessary money is to private citizens, the more necessary is it 
to the government; whence it follows that the more commerce flourishes, 
the higher the taxes; and in order to pay these taxes, the peasant must sell 
the produce of the land if he is to get any good out of tilling it. It is no use 
for him to have wheat, wine, oil, he absolutely must have money; he must 
carry his produce here and there in the cities; he must turn himself into a 
petty trader, petty salesman, petty rascal. His children, brought up in the 
debauching atmosphere of trade grow attached to the cities and lose all taste 
for their calling; they become soldiers or sailors rather than follow in the 


footsteps of their fathers. Soon the country is deserted, and the city teems 
with vagrants; there is a gradually increasing shortage of bread; the poverty 
of the general public increases along with the opulence of private 
individuals; and both of these lead in conjunction to all those vices which 
cause the ultimate ruin of a nation. 

I am so fully convinced that any system of commerce is destructive to 
agriculture that I do not even make an exception for trade in agricultural 
products. If agriculture were to maintain itself under this system, the profits 
would have to be shared equally between the merchant and the tiller of the 
soil. But that is the very thing that cannot be; for the bargaining of the one 
being always free, and that of the other always forced, the former will 
always dictate to the latter, a relationship which, by destroying the balance, 
cannot lead to a solid and permanent state of affairs. 

It should not be imagined that the island will be the richer for having a 
great deal of money. This will be true in relation to other peoples and in 
matters of foreign trade; but in itself a nation is neither richer nor poorer for 
having more or less money; or, which comes to the same thing, for having 
the same quantity of money circulate with greater or lesser velocity. It is not 
only that money is a token, but also that it is a relative token, in practice 
effective merely by reason of its unequal distribution. For whether we 
assume that each individual on the island of Corsica has ten crowns only, or 
that each has a hundred thousand, the relative condition of all in both cases 
is absolutely the same; no one 1s either poorer or richer in relation to his 
fellows; and the only difference is that on the second hypothesis trading 
becomes more cumbersome. If Corsica needed the services of foreigners, 
she would need money; but since she is capable of self-sufficiency, she does 
not need it; and since it is useful only as a token of inequality, the less it 
circulates within the island, the greater its real prosperity will be. We must 
see whether the things done with money cannot be done without it; and if 
they can, these alternative methods must be compared with reference to our 
purposes. 

Facts prove that the island of Corsica, even in its present fallow and 
exhausted state, is sufficient to support its inhabitants, for even during 
thirty-six years of war, when their hands have been more often put to arms 
than to the plough, not a single shipload of provisions or foodstuffs of any 
kind has been landed for their use; and even apart from foodstuffs, the 
island has everything it needs to keep the population in a nourishing 


condition without borrowing anything from abroad. It has wool for textiles, 
hemp and flax for rope and canvas, leather for shoes, timber for ships, iron 
for its forges, copper for utensils and small change. It has salt enough for 
home consumption; it will have a surplus by restoring the salt works of 
Aleria, which the Genoese went to so much trouble and expense to destroy, 
and which still yield salt in spite of them. Even if they wanted to, the 
Corsicans could not carry on foreign trade in kind without buying 
superfluities; even in this case, therefore, money would not be necessary to 
their commerce, since money is the sole commodity they would be seeking. 
From this it follows that, in her relations with other nations, Corsica has no 
need for money. 

The island itself is fairly large and divided by mountains; its great and 
numerous rivers are largely unnavigable; there is no natural communication 
between its several parts; but the variety of their products keeps these parts 
in mutual dependence by making each necessary to the others. The province 
of Capo Corso, which produces almost nothing but wine, needs the wheat 
and oil supplied to it by Balagna. Similarly Corte, on its heights, produces 
grain, and lacks all else; Bonifazio, on the outskirts of the marshes at the 
other extremity of the island, needs everything and supplies nothing. Thus 
the project of equalising the population calls for a circulation of agricultural 
produce, for the facilitation of payments from region to region, and thus for 
internal trade. 

On this point, however, I have two comments to make: first, that this 
trade can, with government assistance, be effected largely by barter; second, 
that with this same assistance, and as a natural consequence of our new 
arrangements, this trade and barter ought steadily to diminish, and in the 
end to be reduced to very little. 

You know that, in the state of exhaustion to which the Genoese had 
reduced Corsica, money was constantly flowing out and never returning, 
and thus became at last so rare that, in some cantons of the island, it was no 
longer known, and no buying or selling was done except by barter. 

In their official protests the Corsicans have cited this fact as one of their 
grievances; they were right, for these poor people needed money to pay 
their taxes, and when they no longer had any they were seized and 
distrained in their homes, and saw themselves stripped of their most 
necessary utensils, their furniture, their poultry, their rags, all of which had 


then to be transported from place to place and sold at less than a tenth of the 
true value; with the result that, for lack of money, they paid the tax tenfold. 

But since, under our system, no one will be forced to pay taxes in specie, 
lack of money will not be a token of poverty and will not serve to increase 
it; exchange can thus be effected in kind, without intermediary assets, and it 
will be possible to live in abundance without ever handling a penny. 

I see that under the Genoese governors, who banned and in a thousand 
ways harassed the movement of produce from province to province, the 
communes set up warehouses to store wheat, wine and oil until the moment 
when trade would be both favourable and licit, and that these warehouses 
served the Genoese officials as pretext for a thousand odious monopolies. 
Since the idea of such warehouses is not new, it would be all the easier to 
put it into execution, and it would provide a means of exchange which 
would be simple and convenient both for the nation and for private 
individuals, without the danger of disadvantages which would make it 
burdensome to the people. 

Even without having recourse to actual warehouses and depots, it would 
be possible in each county town to set up a public double-entry register, 
where private individuals each year would have recorded, on one side, the 
nature and quantity of their surplus products, and on the other side those 
they lacked. By balancing and comparing these registers from province to 
province, the price of produce and the volume of trade could be so regulated 
that each county would dispose of its surplus and satisfy its needs without 
deficiency or excess, and almost as conveniently as if the harvest were 
measured to its needs. 

These operations can be performed with the greatest nicety and without 
the use of real money; either by way of direct exchange, or with the aid of a 
purely imaginary monetary unit which could serve as a term of comparison, 
as pistoles are used in France; or else by using as money some concrete 
form of denumerable property, like oxen among the Greeks and sheep 
among the Romans, and by reckoning it at its average value. For then an 
actual ox may be worth more or less than an ox, and a sheep more or less 
than a sheep, an anomaly which makes the imaginary unit preferable, since 
the latter is conceived only as an abstract number and is therefore always 
accurate. 

As long as you confine yourselves to this, trade will remain in balance; 
and exchange, being regulated solely according to the relative abundance or 


scarcity of produce, and the greater or lesser facility of transport, will 
everywhere and at all times remain on a basis of proportionate equality; and 
all the products of the island, being equally distributed, will adjust 
themselves automatically to the level of the population. I will add that the 
public administration will be able without difficulty to preside over these 
transactions and exchanges, to keep account of them, to regulate their 
volume and to effect their distribution; for in so far as transactions are in 
kind, public officials will not be able, and will not even feel any temptation, 
to abuse them. Whereas the conversion of produce into money opens the 
way to all those exactions, monopolies and rascalities which in such cases 
are typical of office-holders. 

Many difficulties are to be expected at the beginning; but these 
difficulties are inevitable in any system which is new and runs counter to 
established usage. I may add that this system of administration, once 
established, will become easier every year, not only as a result of 
experience and practice, but also by reason of the progressive diminution of 
trade which must necessarily follow, until it has been reduced of its own 
accord to the smallest possible volume, which is the final goal we ought to 
envisage. 

Everyone should make a living, and no one should grow rich; that is the 
fundamental principle of the prosperity of the nation; and the system I 
propose, so far as in it lies, proceeds as directly as possible toward that goal. 
Since superfluous produce is not an article of commerce, and is not retailed 
for money, it will be cultivated only to the extent that necessaries are 
needed; and anyone who can procure directly the things he lacks will take 
no interest in having a surplus. 

As soon as the products of the earth cease to be merchandise, their 
cultivation will gradually be proportioned in each province, and even on 
each farm, to the general requirements of the province and the particular 
requirements of the farmer. Each will try to have everything he needs by 
producing it directly on his own land, rather than by exchange, which will 
always be less convenient and less certain, however greatly it may be 
facilitated. 

It cannot be denied that it is advantageous to have each sort of land 
produce the things for which it is best suited; by this arrangement you get 
more out of a country, and with less effort, than in any other way. But this 
consideration, for all its importance, is only secondary. It is better for the 


land to produce a little less and for the inhabitants to lead better-regulated 
lives. With any movement of trade and commerce it is impossible to prevent 
destructive vices from creeping into a nation. The lack of certain advantages 
in the choice of land can be compensated by labour; and it is better to make 
bad use of fields than to make bad use of men. Furthermore, each farmer 
can and should have this in mind in selecting his own land, and each parish 
or commune in selecting its community property, as we shall see hereafter. 

It may be feared that this economic system would produce an effect 
contrary to my expectations; that it would tend to discourage rather than to 
encourage agriculture; that the farmers, deriving no profit from their 
produce, would neglect their work, that they would confine themselves to 
mere subsistence farming, and that, without seeking prosperity and content 
with raising an absolute minimum for their own use, they would let the 
remainder of their land lie fallow. This is apparently confirmed by the 
experience of the Genoese government, under which the ban on the 
exportation of agricultural produce had precisely this effect. 

But it must be remembered that, under this administration, money was 
the prime necessity, and thus the immediate object of labour; and that in 
consequence all labour incapable of earning money was necessarily 
neglected; that the farmer, overwhelmed by contempt, vexations and 
poverty, regarded his calling as the worst of misfortunes; and that, seeing he 
could not grow rich following it, he either went looking for another or else 
grew discouraged. But the whole basic tendency of our new constitution is 
to make this calling happy in its mediocrity, and respectable in its 
simplicity. Providing all the necessaries of life, all the means of acquiring 
social recognition and of discharging public obligations, and all this without 
sale or traffic, it will leave men incapable even of imagining a better or 
nobler way of life. Those who succeed in it, seeing nothing above them, 
will glory in it, and on making their way to the highest offices, will fill them 
as successfully as the early Romans. Being unable to leave this way of life, 
they will want to distinguish themselves in it, outdoing the rest by 
harvesting larger crops, by supplying the state with a stronger military 
contingent, by earning popular votes in the elections. Large families, well 
nourished and well clad, will bring honour to their fathers; and real 
abundance being the only known form of luxury, each will want to 
distinguish himself by luxury of this sort. As long as the human heart 
remains as it is, such institutions will not breed idleness. 


What local magistrates and heads of families should do in each region, 
parish and household to make themselves independent of the rest, the 
central government of the island should do to make itself independent of 
neighbouring peoples. 

An exact tabulation of the goods imported into the island during a certain 
number of years will give a good and reliable list of things that cannot be 
dispensed with; for the present situation is not one in which luxury and 
superfluity can occur. By careful observation of what the island both does 
and can produce, you will find that necessary foreign imports amount to 
very little; and this is fully confirmed by the facts; for in the years 1735 and 
1736, when the island, under blockade by the Genoese navy, had no 
communication with the mainland, there was not only no lack of anything 
in the way of foodstuffs, but there were no unbearable shortages of any sort. 
The most appreciable deficiencies were in munitions of war, in leather, and 
in cotton for candle-wicks; and a substitute for the last was found in the pith 
of certain reeds. 

From this small number of necessary imports must also be subtracted 
everything the island does not now provide, but could provide if it were 
better cultivated and more vigorously industrialised. Although we must be 
careful to reject the idle arts, the arts of pleasure and luxury, we must be 
equally careful to favour those which are useful to agriculture and 
advantageous to human life. We have no need for wood-carvers and 
goldsmiths, but we do need carpenters and blacksmiths; we need weavers, 
good workers in woollens, not embroiderers or drawers of gold thread. 

We shall begin by making sure of having the most necessary raw 
materials, namely wood, iron, wool, leather, hemp and flax. The island 
abounds in wood both for construction and for fuel; but we must not rely on 
this abundance to abandon the use and cutting of forests to the sole 
discretion of the proprietors. As the population of the island increases and 
new land is brought under cultivation, the woods will suffer a rapid 
deterioration which can only be repaired very slowly. 

Switzerland was formerly covered with woods so abundant that they 
were an encumbrance; but as a result both of the multiplication of pasturage 
and of the establishment of manufactures, they were cut without rule or 
measure; now these immense forests have nothing to show but nearly naked 
rock. Fortunately the Swiss, warned by the example of France, have seen 
the danger, and have brought it under control to the best of their abilities. It 


remains to be seen whether their precautions are not too late; for if, in spite 
of these precautions, their woods diminish daily, it is clear that they must 
end in destruction. 

Corsica, by starting earlier, would not have the same danger to fear; a 
strict system of forest control must be set up in good season, and cutting so 
regulated that production equals consumption. It should not be done as in 
France, where the water and forest wardens receive a fee for cutting rights, 
and have therefore an interest in destroying everything; a task they fulfil to 
the best of their abilities. The future must be provided for long in advance; 
and so, although now may not be the right moment to establish a navy, the 
time will come when it will be necessary to do so; and then you will 
appreciate the advantage of not having handed over to foreign navies the 
fine forests which lie by the sea. Old and no longer profitable woods should 
be exploited or sold; but those which are vigorous should be left standing; 
they will be used when their time has come. 

It is said that a copper mine has been found on the island; that is good; 
but iron mines are worth still more. There must surely be some on the 
island; the location, the mountains, the nature of the terrain, the thermal 
springs found in the province of Capo Corso and elsewhere, all this makes 
me believe that many such mines will be found if you look carefully with 
the aid of competent experts. Assuming this to be so, you will not allow 
them to be exploited indifferently; but in setting up forges you will choose 
those sites which are most favourable, most accessible to woods and rivers, 
and most capable of being opened to convenient lines of transport. 

The same attention will be paid to manufactures of all sorts, each with 
reference to its own particular needs, in order to facilitate labour and 
distribution as far as possible. Care will be taken, however, not to set up 
establishments of this sort in the most populous and fertile sections of the 
island. On the contrary, other things being equal, you will choose the most 
arid sites, sites which, unless they were peopled by industry, would remain 
desert. This will cause some difficulties in the matter of supplying 
necessary provisions; but the advantages gained and the disadvantages 
avoided ought infinitely to outweigh this consideration. 

In this way, above all, we are following our great and primary principle, 
which is not only to extend and multiply the population, but to equalise it as 
far as possible throughout the island. For if the sterile places were not 


peopled by industry, they would remain desert; and so much would be lost 
for the possible increase of the nation. 

If you were to found such establishments in fertile places, the abundance 
of provisions and the profits of labour, profits necessarily greater in the arts 
and crafts than in agriculture, would divert farmers or their families from 
rural cares, and would gradually depopulate the countryside, making it 
necessary to attract new settlers from afar to cultivate it. Thus, by 
overloading some points of territory with inhabitants, we should depopulate 
others, and in thus destroying the balance we should be going directly 
counter to the spirit of our new constitution. 

The transportation of foodstuffs, by rendering them more costly in the 
factories, will diminish the profit of the workers and, by keeping their 
condition closer to that of the farmers, will better maintain the balance 
between them. This balance can never be such, however, that the advantage 
will not still lie with industry, partly because it attracts a larger share of the 
money circulating in the state, partly because wealth provides opportunities 
for the effects of power and inequality to be felt, and partly because 
increased strength accrues to large numbers of men gathered together in one 
place, a strength which the ambitious know how to combine to their own 
advantage. It is, therefore, important that this too-favoured part should 
remain dependent for its livelihood on the rest of the nation; in the case of 
internal conflict, it is in the nature of our new constitution that the farmer 
should be the one to lay down the law to the worker. 

With these precautions, there will be no danger in favouring the 
establishment of useful arts and crafts upon the island; and I suspect that 
these establishments, if well managed, will be able to ensure all the 
necessaries without requiring any foreign imports at all, with the possible 
exception of some trifles for the sake of which a proportionate export will 
be permitted, the balance being at all times carefully maintained by the 
administration. 

So far, I have shown how the Corsican people could subsist in ease and 
independence with very little trade; how of the little that is necessary the 
greater part can easily be effected by barter; and how the need for imports 
from outside the island can be reduced to practically nothing. Thus we have 
seen that if the use of money and currency cannot be absolutely destroyed 
in private transactions, it can at least be reduced to so small a matter that it 
will be hard for it to give rise to abuses; that no fortunes will be made in 


this way; and that if they could be made, they would become practically 
useless and would give their possessors little advantage. 

But the question of public finance remains; how shall we regulate it? 
What revenues shall we assign to the administration? Shall its officials be 
paid or unpaid? How shall we arrange for its upkeep? That is the next point 
to be considered. 

Systems of public finance are a modern invention; the word finance was 
no more known to the ancients than the words tithe and capitation. The 
word vectigal was used in a different sense, as we shall explain hereafter. 
The sovereign laid imposts on conquered or vanquished peoples, never on 
its own immediate subjects; this was especially true of republics. The 
people of Athens, far from being taxed, was paid by the government; and 
Rome, whose wars must have cost her so much, often made distribution of 
wheat, and even of land, to the people. The state none the less subsisted, 
and maintained large armed forces on land and sea, and constructed 
considerable public works which were at least as expensive, 
proportionately, as those of modern states. How was this done? 

Two periods are to be distinguished in the life of states, the period of 
origins, and the period of growth. In the beginning, a state had no other 
revenue than the public domain, and this domain was considerable. 
Romulus reserved for it one third of all the land; he assigned the second 
third for the maintenance of priests and holy things; the third only was 
divided among the citizens. It was little, but this little was free. Do you 
think that a French farmer would not willingly reduce himself to a third of 
the land he now cultivates, on condition that this third be held free of all 
tallages, corvées and tithes, and that no taxes of any kind be levied on it? 

Thus the public revenue in Rome was collected not in money, but in 
foodstuffs and other products. Expenditures were of the same nature as 
receipts. Magistrates and soldiers were not paid, but fed and clothed; and in 
cases of urgent need, the extraordinary levies imposed on the people were 
corvées, not money taxes. Its onerous public works cost the state practically 
nothing; they were the labour of those redoubtable legions which worked as 
they fought, and were made up not of riff-raff but of citizens. 

When the Romans began to expand and turned into conquerors, they 
placed the burden of maintaining their troops upon the conquered peoples; 
when soldiers were paid, it was the subjects, never the Romans, who were 
taxed. In moments of pressing danger the senate assessed itself; it raised 


loans which were faithfully repaid; and during the whole life of the 
Republic, I do not know of the Roman people ever paying money taxes, 
either on real estate or by capitation. 

Corsicans, this is a fine model! Be not surprised that there were more 
virtues among the Romans than elsewhere; money was less necessary to 
them; the state had small revenues and did great things. Its treasure was in 
the strength of its citizens. I would say that owing to the situation of Corsica 
and the form of its government, no administration in the world will be less 
costly; for, being an island and a republic, it will have no need of standing 
armies; and the chiefs of state, since all return to the equality of private life, 
will be unable to withdraw anything from the common mass that will not 
very soon return to it. 

But it is not thus that I envisage the sinews of public power. On the 
contrary, I want to see a great deal spent on state service; my only quarrel, 
strictly speaking, is with the choice of means. I regard finance as the fat of 
the body politic, fat which, when clogged up in certain muscular tissues, 
overburdens the body with useless obesity, and makes it heavy rather than 
strong. I want to nourish the state on a more salutary food, which will add 
to its substance; food capable of turning into fibre and muscle without 
clogging the vessels; which will give vigour rather than grossness to the 
members, and strengthen the body without making it heavy. 

Far from wanting the state to be poor, I should like, on the contrary, for it 
to own everything, and for each individual to share in the common property 
only in proportion to his services. Joseph’s acquisition, on behalf of the 
king, of all the property of the Egyptians, would have been a good thing if 
he had not done too much or too little. But, without entering into 
speculations which would take me too far afield, it is sufficient here to 
explain my idea, which is not to destroy private property absolutely, since 
that is impossible, but to confine it within the narrowest possible limits; to 
give it a measure, a rule, a rein which will contain, direct, and subjugate it, 
and keep it ever subordinate to the public good. In short, I want the property 
of the state to be as large and strong, that of the citizens as small and weak, 
as possible. That is why I avoid embodying it in things over which the 
private possessor has too much control; such as money and currency, which 
can be readily hidden from public inspection. 

The setting up of a public domain is not, I admit, as easy to do in 
present-day Corsica, which is already divided among its inhabitants, as it 


was at the birth of Rome, when its conquered territory did not as yet belong 
to anyone. However, I know that there is a large quantity of excellent land 
still lying fallow on the island, land of which the government could easily 
make use, either by alienating it for a certain number of years to those who 
will put it under cultivation, or by having it brought under the plough by 
corvées in the several communities. It would be necessary to have been on 
the spot to judge regarding the possible distribution of these lands, and the 
possible use to be made of them; but I have no doubt that by means of a few 
exchanges and by certain fairly easy adjustments it will be possible in each 
region, and even in each parish, to procure community property which can 
even be augmented in a few years by the system of which we shall speak in 
dealing with the law of succession. 

Another method which is even simpler, and which should provide 
clearer, more certain and much more considerable revenues, is to follow an 
example which I find close at hand in the Protestant cantons of Switzerland. 
At the time of the Reformation these cantons seized the ecclesiastical tithes; 
and these tithes, on which they worthily support their clergy, have 
constituted the main revenue of the state. I do not say that the Corsicans 
ought to touch the revenues of the church, God forbid! But I think that the 
people will not be greatly vexed if the state demands as much of them as do 
the clergy, who are already sufficiently endowed with real estate. The 
levying of this tax will be carried out without difficulty and inconvenience, 
and almost without cost, since it will only be necessary to double the 
ecclesiastical tithe and then take half of it. 

I derive a third sort of revenue, the best and surest of all, from men 
themselves, using their labour, their arms and their hearts, rather than their 
purses, in the service of the fatherland, both for its defence, in the militia, 
and for its utility, in corvées on public works. 

Do not let the word corvee frighten republicans! I know that it is held in 
abomination in France; but is it so held in Switzerland? The roads there are 
also built by corvées, and no one complains. The apparent convenience of 
money payment can delude none but superficial minds; and it is a sure 
principle that the fewer the intermediaries between need and service, the 
less onerous the service should be. 

Without venturing to express my thoughts in their entirety, without 
arguing here that corvées and all other forms of personal service by citizens 
are an absolute good, I would agree, if you wish, that it would be better to 


have all that done on a paid basis, if the means of payment did not introduce 
an infinity of measureless abuses and of evils greater and more unlimited 
than those which can result from this form of constraint; especially when 
this constraint is imposed by one whose walk of life is the same as that of 
those on whom he imposes it. 

Finally, in order that the contribution should be shared equally, it is just 
that those who, having no lands, cannot pay a tithe of their produce, should 
pay with their own labour; thus the corvées ought to fall especially on the 
order of aspirants. But citizens and patriots ought to lead them to the work 
and set them an example. Let everything done for the public good be at all 
times honourable! Let the magistrate himself, though occupied with other 
cares, show that the rest are not beneath him, like those Roman consuls 
who, to set an example to their troops, were the first to put their hands to the 
construction of field-works. 

With regard to fines and confiscations, which constitute a fourth type of 
revenue in republics, I hope that our new constitution will render such 
revenue practically non-existent among us; I therefore shall not take it into 
account. 

All these public revenues, being in kind rather than in money, would 
seem hard to collect, to store, and to use; and this is true in part. But we are 
less concerned here with ease than with soundness of administration; and it 
is better for it to be a bit more troublesome if it engenders fewer abuses. 
The best economic system for Corsica and for a republic is certainly not the 
best for a monarchy and for a large state. The one I suggest would certainly 
not work in France or England, and could not even be established there; but 
it is most successful in Switzerland, where it has been established for 
centuries, and it is the only one that country could have endured. 

In Switzerland, taxes in each district are farmed out; they are collected 
either in kind or in money, as the contributors may elect; magistrates and 
officials everywhere are likewise paid for the most part in wheat, wine, 
fodder, wood. In this way collection is neither embarrassing to the public 
nor burdensome to private citizens; but the disadvantage of the system, as I 
see it, is that there are men whose profession it is to cheat the prince and 
vex the subjects. 

It is most important not to allow any professional tax-farmers in the 
Republic, not so much because of their dishonest profits as because of the 
fatal example they set; an example which, all too promptly diffused 


throughout the nation, destroys all worthy feelings by making illicit wealth 
and its advantages respectable, and by casting unselfishness, simplicity, 
morality and all the virtues under a cloud of scorn and opprobrium. 

Let us beware of increasing our pecuniary at the expense of our moral 
treasure; it is the latter that puts us truly in possession of men and of all 
their power, whereas the former gives only the appearance of service, since 
the will cannot be bought. It is better that the administration of the public 
treasury should be like that of the father of family, and lose something, than 
for it to gain more and be like that of a usurer. 

Let us, then, leave tax collections in the hands of the state, even though it 
may bring in much less. Let us even avoid making tax-collecting a 
profession, for this would lead to nearly the same disadvantages as tax- 
farming. What is most pernicious in a system of public finance is the 
employment of professional tax-gatherers. At any price we must avoid 
having a single publican in the state. Instead of making the collection of 
taxes and public revenues a lucrative career, we must make it, on the 
contrary, a test of ability and integrity for the younger citizens; we must 
make this branch of administration the novitiate, so to speak, for public 
employment, and the first step toward the winning of magistracies. This 
idea was suggested to me by a comparison of the administration of the 
Charity Hospital of Paris, whose depredations and robberies are notorious, 
with that of the Charity Hospital of Lyons, which is a model of 
unselfishness and good management possibly unequalled anywhere on 
earth. Whence comes this difference? Are the people of Lyons intrinsically 
better than Parisians? No. But in Lyons the office of hospital administrator 
is temporary. You must begin by properly discharging the duties of this 
office in order to become a municipal magistrate and a merchant provost; 
whereas in Paris the administrators serve for life; they manage to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from an office which for them is not a proving- 
ground, but a profession, a reward, a privileged position attached, so to 
speak, to other privileges. There are certain offices where it is agreed that 
the income should be augmented by the right to rob the poor. 

Nor should it be thought that this work requires more experience and 
training than young people are able to have; it simply demands a kind of 
activity for which they are peculiarly suited; and since they are ordinarily 
less avaricious, less hard-hearted in their exactions than their elders, since 
they are sensitive, on the one hand, to the sufferings of the poor, and 


strongly interested, on the other hand, in discharging well the duties of an 
office in which they are being tested, they will conduct themselves in that 
office exactly as the situation requires. 

The collector of each parish shall render his accounts to the county, that 
of each county to its region, that of each region to the chamber of accounts, 
which will be composed of a certain number of councillors of state. The 
public treasure will thus consist, for the most part, of agricultural produce 
and other products, scattered in small warehouses throughout the republic, 
and in part of money which will be remitted to the general treasury, after the 
deduction of such minor disbursements as have to be made locally. 

Since private citizens will always be at liberty to pay their assessments in 
money or in kind, at a rate to be established annually in each region, the 
government, once it has calculated the optimum proportion to be 
maintained between these two types of contribution, will be in a position to 
perceive immediately any change in this proportion as soon as it occurs, and 
to look for its cause and cure. 

This is the keystone of our political system, the only point that requires 
skill, calculation, and thought. That is why the chamber of accounts, which 
everywhere else is only a very minor tribunal, will be for us the centre of 
affairs, the motive power behind the whole administration, and will be 
composed of the leading persons in the state. 

When collections in kind exceed their due proportion, and those in 
money are deficient, it will be a sign that agriculture and population are 
doing well, but that useful industries are being neglected; it will be proper 
to re-animate them somewhat, lest the private citizens, by becoming too 
isolated, wild and independent, no longer place sufficient value on the 
government. 

But this defect, an infallible sign of prosperity, will always be little to be 
feared and easily remedied. It will not be the same with the opposite defect, 
which, as soon as it becomes perceptible, is already a matter of the highest 
consequence, and cannot be too quickly corrected. For when the tax-payers 
supply more money than agricultural produce, it is a sure sign that too much 
is being exported abroad; that trade is becoming too easy, that lucrative arts 
and crafts are growing on the island at the expense of agriculture, and 
consequently that simplicity and all its attendant virtues are beginning to 
degenerate. The abuses this alteration produces indicate the remedies to be 
brought to bear upon them. But these remedies call for great wisdom in 


their manner of application, for in this matter it is much easier to forestall 
the evil than to eradicate it. 

If you did no more than to impose taxes on objects of luxury, close the 
ports to foreign commerce, suppress manufactures, and halt the circulation 
of specie, you would simply plunge the people into idleness, poverty and 
discouragement. You would make money disappear without increasing 
agricultural production; you would eliminate the resources of wealth 
without reestablishing those of labour. Changing the value of money is also 
a bad policy in a republic: first because then it is the public which robs 
itself, which is absolutely meaningless; secondly, because there is between 
the quantity of tokens and the quantity of things a proportion which always 
regulates their respective values in the same way, with the result that, when 
the sovereign tries to change the tokens, he does no more than change the 
names, since the value of things then necessarily changes in the same 
proportion. With kings it is a different matter; and when the sovereign 
inflates the currency, he derives therefrom the real advantage of robbing his 
creditors. But if ever this operation is repeated, this advantage is 
compensated and wiped out by the loss of public credit. 

Enact sumptuary laws, therefore, but make them always more severe for 
the leaders of the state, and more lenient for the lower orders; make 
simplicity a point of vanity, and arrange things so that a rich man will not 
know how to derive honour from his money. These are not impractical 
speculations; thus do the Venetians reserve for their noblemen the right to 
wear the plain, rough, black cloth of Padua, so that the best citizens 
consider it an honour to receive the like permission. 

When manners are simple, agrarian laws are necessary, for then the rich, 
being unable to invest their wealth in anything else, accumulate real estate. 
But neither agrarian laws, nor any other law, can ever be retroactive; and no 
lands legitimately acquired, no matter how great the quantity, can be 
confiscated by virtue of a subsequent law forbidding the ownership of so 
much. No law can despoil any private citizen of any part of his property; the 
law can merely prevent him from acquiring more. Then, if he breaks the 
law, he deserves punishment; and the illegitimately acquired surplus can 
and ought to be confiscated. The Romans saw the necessity of agrarian laws 
when the time to enact them had already passed; and through their failure to 
make the distinction just stated, they finally destroyed the Republic by a 
means which ought to have preserved it. The Greeks wanted to deprive their 


patricians of their lands; they should have prevented them from acquiring 
them. It is very true that, later on, these same patricians acquired still more, 
in defiance of the law; but that was because the evil was already inveterate 
when the law was passed, and there was no longer time to cure it. 

Fear and hope are the two great instruments for the governance of men; 
but instead of using both indiscriminately, you must use each according to 
its own nature. Fear does not stimulate, it restrains; and its use in penal laws 
is not to make men do good, but to prevent them from doing evil. We do not 
even find that fear of poverty makes idlers industrious. To excite men to vie 
with one another in labour, therefore, you should present it to them not as a 
means of avoiding hunger, but as a means of advancing toward well-being. 
Let us take it, then, as a general rule that no one should be punished for 
having failed to act, but only for having acted. 

To stimulate the activity of a nation, therefore, you must offer it great 
hopes, great desires, great motives for positive action. The great springs of 
human conduct come down, on close examination, to two, pleasure and 
vanity; and what is more, if you subtract from the first all that appertains to 
the second, you will find in the last analysis that everything comes down to 
practically pure vanity. It is easy to see that all public voluptuaries are 
merely vain; their pretended pleasure is pure ostentation, and consists rather 
in showing or describing pleasure than in enjoying it. True pleasure is 
simple and peaceable, it loves silence and meditation; he who enjoys it is 
entirely absorbed in the thing itself, and finds no amusement in saying ‘I am 
enjoying myself.’ But vanity is the fruit of opinion; it arises from it and 
feeds upon it. Whence it follows that the arbiters of a people’s opinion are 
also arbiters of its actions. It seeks things in proportion to the value it places 
upon them; to show it what it ought to respect is to tell it what it ought to 
do. This word vanity is not well chosen, since vanity is only one of the two 
branches of self-esteem. I must explain my meaning. Opinion which lays 
great store by frivolous objects produces vanity; but that which lights on 
objects intrinsically great and beautiful produces pride. You can thus render 
a people either proud or vain, depending on the choice of the objects to 
which you direct its judgments. 

Pride is more natural than vanity, since it consists in deriving self-esteem 
from truly estimable goods; whereas vanity, by giving value to that which is 
valueless, is the work of prejudices which are slow to arise. It takes time to 
bedazzle the eyes of a nation. Since there is nothing more truly beautiful 


than power and independence, every people in process of formation begins 
by being proud. But no new people was ever vain; for vanity, by its very 
nature, is individual; it cannot be the instrument of so great an enterprise as 
the creation of a national body. 

Two contrary conditions plunge men into the torpor of idleness: the first 
is that peace of soul which makes men content with what they possess; the 
second is an unlimited covetousness which makes them see the 
impossibility of satisfying their desires. He who lives without desire, and he 
who knows he cannot obtain what he desires, remain equally in a state of 
inaction. To act you must both aspire to something and be able to have 
hopes of achieving it. Any government which tries to stimulate activity 
among the people must first take care to place within its reach objects 
capable of tempting it. Arrange things so that work will offer citizens great 
advantages, not only in your own estimation, but also in theirs; infallibly 
you will make them industrious. Among these advantages, it is true not only 
that wealth is not always the most attractive, but that it may even be the 
least attractive of all, as long as it does not serve as a means to the 
attainment of those which are desired. 

The most general and certain of all possible means to the satisfaction of 
your desires, whatever they may be, is power. Thus, to whatever passions a 
man or a people inclines, if those passions are vigorous they will vigorously 
aspire to power, either as an end, if they are proud or vain, or as a means, if 
they are vindictive or pleasure-loving. 

It is, therefore, in the skilful and economical management of civil power 
that the great art of government consists; not only to preserve the 
government itself, but also to diffuse life and activity throughout the state, 
and to render the people active and industrious. 

Civil power is exercised in two ways: the first legitimate, by authority; 
the second abusive, by wealth. Wherever wealth dominates, power and 
authority are ordinarily separate; for the means of acquiring wealth and the 
means of attaining authority are not the same, and thus are rarely employed 
by the same people. Apparent power, in these cases, is in the hands of the 
magistrates, and real power in those of the rich. In such a government 
everything proceeds in response to the passions of men; nothing aims 
toward the goal set by the original constitution. 

Under these conditions the goal of ambition becomes twofold: some 
aspire to authority in order to sell the use thereof to the rich and thus 


themselves grow rich; the rest, the majority, go directly after wealth, with 
which they are sure one day of having power, either by buying authority for 
themselves, or by buying those who are its depositaries. 

Let us assume that, in a state so constituted, honours and authority, on 
the one hand, are hereditary; and that, on the other hand, the means of 
acquiring wealth, being beyond the reach of all but a minority, depend on 
credit, favour, friends; it is then impossible, while a few adventurers go on 
to fortune and thence, by easy stages, to public office, for universal 
discouragement not to overcome the bulk of the nation and to plunge it into 
a State of listlessness. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the government of all rich nations is 
weak, and I apply this term indiscriminately both to one which always acts 
weakly and, which comes to the same thing, to one which must use violent 
means to maintain itself. 

I can explain my meaning in no better way than by the example of 
Carthage and Rome. The first massacred and crucified its generals, its 
magistrates and its citizens, and was only a feeble government, frightened 
of everything and increasingly unstable. The second deprived no one of his 
life, and did not even confiscate his property; an accused criminal could 
depart in peace, and that was the end of the proceedings. The vigour of this 
admirable government had no need of cruelty; the greatest of misfortunes 
was to be excluded from its membership. 
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Peoples will be industrious when work is honoured; and it always depends 
on the government to make it so. When esteem and authority are within the 
reach of the citizens, they will try to attain them; but if they see that they are 
too far removed, they will not stir a step. What plunges them into 
discouragement is not the greatness of the work, but its futility. 
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You will ask if it is by tilling a field that one acquires the talents needed for 
governing. I answer yes, in a government as simple and upright as ours. 
Great talents are a substitute for patriotic zeal; they are necessary to lead a 
people which does not love its country and does not honour its leaders. But 
make the people love the commonwealth, seek virtue, and do not concern 


yourself with great talents; they would do more harm than good. The best 
motive force for a government is love of country, and this love is cultivated 
together with the land. Common sense suffices to govern a well-constituted 
state; and common sense develops quite as much in the heart as in the head, 
since men who are not blinded by their passions always behave well. 
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Men are naturally lazy: but ardour in labour is the first-fruit of a well- 
regulated society; and when a people relapses into laziness and 
discouragement, it is always a result of the abuse of that same society, 


which no longer gives labour the reward it has a right to expect. 
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Wherever money reigns, the money the people gives to maintain its liberty 
is always the instrument of its enslavement; and what it pays voluntarily 
today is used tomorrow to compel it to pay. 
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When a country becomes overpopulated, it will be necessary to employ the 
excess population in industry and the arts in order to draw from abroad 
those things that so numerous a people requires for its subsistence. Then, 
little by little, the vices inseparable from these establishments will also arise 
and, gradually corrupting the nation in its tastes and principles, will alter 
and at last destroy the government. This evil is inevitable; and since it is 
necessary that all human things should come to an end, it is well that a state, 
after a long and vigorous existence, should end by excess of population. 
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CHAPTER I. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


COUNT WIELHORSKTS description of the government of Poland, and 
the comments he has added to it, are instructive documents for anyone who 
wants to form a regular plan for the reconstruction of that government. I do 
not know of anyone better suited than he himself to work out such a plan, 
for along with the requisite general knowledge he possesses all that detailed 
familiarity with the local situation which cannot possibly be gained from 
reading, and which nevertheless is indispensable if institutions are to be 
adapted to the people for whom they are intended. Unless you are 
thoroughly familiar with the nation for which you are working, the labour 
done on its behalf, however excellent in theory, is bound to prove faulty in 
practice; especially when the nation in question is one which is already 
well-established, and whose tastes, customs, prejudices and vices are too 
deeply rooted to be readily crowded out by new plantings. Good institutions 
for Poland can only be the work of Poles, or of someone who has made a 
thorough first-hand study of the Polish nation and its neighbours. A 
foreigner can hardly do more than offer some general observations for the 
enlightenment, but not for the guidance, of the law-reformer. Even when my 
mind was at its best I would never have been able to comprehend the 
problem in all its ramifications. Now that I have nearly lost the capacity for 
consecutive thought, I must confine myself, if I am to obey Count 
Wielhorski and give evidence of my zeal for his country, to rendering him 
an account of the impressions made upon me, and of the comments 
suggested to me, by the perusal of his work. 


While reading the history of the government of Poland, it is hard to 
understand how a state so strangely constituted has been able to survive so 
long. A large body made up of a large number of dead members, and of a 
small number of disunited members whose movements, being virtually 
independent of one another, are so far from being directed to a common end 
that they cancel each other out; a body which exerts itself greatly to 
accomplish nothing; which is capable of offering no sort of resistance to 
anyone who tries to encroach upon it; which falls into dissolution five or six 
times a century; which falls into paralysis whenever it tries to make any 
effort or to satisfy any need; and which, in spite of all this, lives and 


maintains its vigour: that, in my opinion, is one of the most singular 
spectacles ever to challenge the attention of a rational being. I see all the 
states of Europe rushing to their ruin. Monarchies, republics, all these 
nations for all their magnificent institutions, all these fine governments for 
all their prudent checks and balances, have grown decrepit and threaten 
soon to die; while Poland, a depopulated, devastated and oppressed region, 
defenceless against her aggressors and at the height of her misfortunes and 
anarchy, still shows all the fire of youth; she dares to ask for a government 
and for laws, as if she were newly born. She is in chains, and discusses the 
means of remaining free; she feels in herself the kind of force that the forces 
of tyranny cannot overcome. I seem to see Rome, under siege, tranquilly 
disposing of the land on which the enemy had just pitched camp. Worthy 
Poles, beware! Beware lest, in your eagerness to improve, you may worsen 
your condition. In thinking of what you wish to gain, do not forget what you 
may lose. Correct, if possible, the abuses of your constitution; but do not 
despise that constitution which has made you what you are. 

You love liberty; you are worthy of it; you have defended it against a 
powerful and crafty aggressor who, under the pretence of offering you the 
bonds of friendship, was loading you down with the chains of servitude. 
Now, wearied by the troubles of your fatherland, you are sighing for 
tranquillity. That can, I think, be very easily won; but to preserve it along 
with liberty, that is what I find difficult It is in the bosom of the very 
anarchy you hate that were formed those patriotic souls who have saved you 
from the yoke of slavery. They were falling into lethargic sleep; the tempest 
has reawakened them. Having broken the chains that were being prepared 
for them, they feel the heaviness of fatigue. They would like to combine the 
peace of despotism with the sweets of liberty. I fear that they may be 
seeking contradictory things. Repose and liberty seem to me to be 
incompatible; it is necessary to choose between them. 

I do not say that things must be left in their present state; but I do say 
that they must be touched only with extreme circumspection. For the time 
being you are struck rather by their defects than by their advantages. The 
day will come, I fear, when you will have a better appreciation of those 
advantages; and that, unfortunately, will be when they are already lost. 


Although it is easy, if you wish, to make better laws, it is impossible to 
make them such that the passions of men will not abuse them as they 


abused the laws which preceded them. To foresee and weigh all future 
abuses is perhaps beyond the powers even of the most consummate 
statesman. The subjecting of man to law is a problem in politics which I 
liken to that of the squaring of the circle in geometry. Solve this problem 
well, and the government based on your solution will be good and free from 
abuses. But until then you may rest assured that, wherever you think you 
are establishing the rule of law, it is men who will do the ruling. 

There will never be a good and solid constitution unless the law reigns 
over the hearts of the citizens; as long as the power of legislation is 
insufficient to accomplish this, laws will always be evaded. But how can 
hearts be reached? That is a question to which our law-reformers, who 
never look beyond coercion and punishments, pay hardly any attention; and 
it is a question to the solving of which material rewards would perhaps be 
equally ineffective. Even the most upright justice is insufficient; for justice, 
like health, is a good which is enjoyed without being felt, which inspires no 
enthusiasm, and the value of which is felt only after it has been lost. 

How then is it possible to move the hearts of men, and to make them 
love the fatherland and its laws? Dare I say it? Through children’s games; 
through institutions which seem idle and frivolous to superficial men, but 
which form cherished habits and invincible attachments. If I seem 
extravagant on this point, I am at least whole-hearted; for I admit that my 
folly appears to me under the guise of perfect reason. 


CHAPTER Il. THE SPIRIT OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
ANTIQUITY 


WHEN reading ancient history, we seem transported to another world with 
another breed of men. What do Frenchmen, Englishmen or Russians have in 
common with the Romans and the Greeks? Almost nothing but their 
external appearance. The heroic souls of the ancients seem to us like the 
exaggerations of historians. How can we, who feel that we are so small, 
believe that there were ever men of such greatness? Such men did exist, 
however, and they were human beings like ourselves. What prevents us 
from being like them? Our prejudices, our base philosophy, and those 
passions of petty self-interest which, through inept institutions never 
dictated by genius, have been concentrated and combined with egoism in all 
our hearts. 

I look at the nations of modern times. I see in them many lawmakers, but 
not one legislator. Among the ancients I see three outstanding men of the 
latter sort who deserve particular attention: Moses, Lycurgus and Numa. All 
three devoted their main efforts to objects which our own men of learning 
would consider laughable. All three achieved successes which would be 
thought impossible if they were not so well attested. 

The first conceived and executed the astonishing project of creating a 
nation out of a swarm of wretched fugitives, without arts, arms, talents, 
virtues or courage, who were wandering as a horde of strangers over the 
face of the earth without a single inch of ground to call their own. Out of 
this wandering and servile horde Moses had the audacity to create a body 
politic, a free people; and while they were wandering in the desert without a 
stone on which to lay their heads, he gave them that durable set of 
institutions, proof against time, fortune and conquerors, which five 
thousand years have not been able to destroy or even to alter, and which 
even to-day still subsists in all its strength, although the national body has 
ceased to exist. 

To prevent his people from melting away among foreign peoples, he 
gave them customs and usages incompatible with those of the other nations; 
he overburdened them with peculiar rites and ceremonies; he 
inconvenienced them in a thousand ways in order to keep them constantly 
on the alert and to make them forever strangers among other men; and all 


the fraternal bonds with which he drew together the members of his 
republic were as many barriers keeping them separate from their neighbours 
and preventing them from mingling with them. That is how this peculiar 
nation, so often subjugated, so often dispersed and apparently destroyed, 
but always fanatical in devotion to its Law, has nevertheless maintained 
itself down to the present day, scattered among but never intermingled with 
the rest; and that is why its customs, laws and rites subsist, and will endure 
to the end of time, in spite of the hatred and persecution of the rest of the 
human race. 

Lycurgus undertook to give institutions to a people already degraded by 
slavery and by the vices which follow from it. He imposed on them an iron 
yoke, the like of which no other people ever bore; but he attached them to 
and, so to speak, identified them with this yoke by making it the object of 
their constant preoccupation. He kept the fatherland constantly before their 
eyes in their laws, in their games, in their homes, in their loves, in their 
festivals; he never left them an instant for solitary relaxation. And out of 
this perpetual constraint, ennobled by its purpose, was born that ardent love 
of country which was always the strongest, or rather the sole, passion of the 
Spartans, and which turned them into beings above the level of humanity. It 
is true that Sparta was only a city: but by the mere strength of its 
institutions, this city gave laws to the whole of Greece, became its capital, 
and made the Persian Empire tremble. Sparta was the centre from which its 
legislation spread its influence in all directions. 

Those who have seen in Numa only a creator of religious rites and 
ceremonies have sadly misjudged this great man. Numa was the true 
founder of Rome. If Romulus had done no more than to bring together a 
band of brigands who could have been scattered by a single set-back, his 
imperfect work would not have been able to withstand the ravages of time. 
It was Numa who made it solid and enduring by uniting these brigands into 
an indissoluble body, by transforming them into citizens, doing this less by 
means of laws, for which in their state of rustic poverty they still had little 
need, than by means of attractive institutions which attached them to one 
another, and to their common soil; he did this, in short, by sanctifying their 
city with those rites, frivolous and superstitious in appearance, the force and 
effect of which is so rarely appreciated, and the first foundations of which 
were nevertheless laid by Romulus, fierce Romulus himself. 


It was the same spirit that guided all the ancient legislators in their work 
of creating institutions. They all sought bonds that might attach citizens to 
the fatherland and to one another; and they found them in peculiar usages, 
in religious ceremonies which by their very nature were always national and 
exclusive; in games which kept citizens frequently assembled; in exercises 
which increased not only their vigour and strength but also their pride and 
self-esteem; in spectacles which, by reminding them of the history of their 
ancestors, their misfortunes, their virtues, their victories, touched their 
hearts, inflamed them with a lively spirit of emulation, and attached them 
strongly to that fatherland with which they were meant to be incessantly 
preoccupied. It was the poems of Homer recited before the Greeks in 
solemn assembly, not on stages in darkened theatres for ticket-holders only, 
but in the open air and in the presence of the whole body of the nation; it 
was the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, which were often 
performed before them; it was the prizes with which, to the acclamations of 
all Greece, they crowned the victors in their games; all this, by continually 
surrounding them with an atmosphere of emulation and glory, raised their 
courage and their virtues to that degree of energy for which there is no 
modern parallel, and in which we moderns are not even capable of 
believing. If we have laws, it is solely for the purpose of teaching us to obey 
our masters well, to keep our hands out of other people’s pockets, and to 
give a great deal of money to public scoundrels. If we have social usages, it 
is in order that we may know how to amuse the idleness of light women, 
and to display our own with grace. If we assemble, it is in the temples of a 
cult which is in no sense national, and which does nothing to remind us of 
the fatherland; it is in tightly closed halls, and for money, to see playactors 
declaim and prostitutes simper on effeminate and dissolute stages where 
love is the only theme, and where we go to learn those lessons in corruption 
which, of all the lessons they pretend to teach, are the only ones from which 
we profit; it is in festivals where the common people, for ever scorned, are 
always without influence, where public blame and approbation are 
inconsequential; it is in licentious throngs, where we go to form secret 
liaisons and to seek those pleasures which do most to separate, to isolate 
men, and to corrupt their hearts. Are these stimulants to patriotism? Is it 
surprising that ways of life so different should be so unlike in their effects, 
and that we moderns can no longer find in ourselves anything of that 
spiritual vigour which was inspired in the ancients by everything they did? 


Pray forgive these digressions from one whose dying embers you yourself 
have rekindled. I shall return with pleasure to a consideration of that people 
which, of all those now living, least separates me from those ancients of 
whom I have just been speaking. 


CHAPTER III. APPLICATION 


POLAND is a large state surrounded by even more considerable states 
which, by reason of their despotism and military discipline, have great 
offensive power. Herself weakened by anarchy, she is, in spite of Polish 
valour, exposed to all their insults. She has no strongholds to stop their 
incursions. Her depopulation makes her almost entirely defenceless. No 
economic organisation; few or no troops; no military discipline, no order, 
no subordination; ever divided within, ever menaced from without, she has 
no intrinsic stability, and depends on the caprice of her neighbours. In the 
present state of affairs, I can see only one way to give her the stability she 
lacks: it 1s to infuse, so to speak, the spirit of the Confederation throughout 
the nation; it is to establish the Republic so firmly in the hearts of the Poles 
that she will maintain her existence there in spite of all the efforts of her 
oppressors. There, it seems to me, is the only sanctuary where force can 
neither reach nor destroy her. An ever-memorable proof of this has just 
been given; Poland was in the bonds of Russia, but the Poles have remained 
free. A great example, which shows you how to set at defiance the power 
and ambition of your neighbours. You may not prevent them from 
swallowing you up; see to it at least that they will not be able to digest you. 
No matter what is done, before Poland has been placed in a position to 
resist her enemies, she will be overwhelmed by them a hundred times. The 
virtue of her citizens, their patriotic zeal, the particular way in which 
national institutions may be able to form their souls, this is the only rampart 
which will always stand ready to defend her, and which no army will ever 
be able to breach. If you see to it that no Pole can ever become a Russian, I 
guarantee that Russia will not subjugate Poland. 

It is national institutions which shape the genius, the character, the tastes 
and the manners of a people; which give it an individuality of its own; 
which inspire it with that ardent love of country, based on ineradicable 
habits, which make its members, while living among other peoples, die of 
boredom, though surrounded by delights denied them in their own land. 
Remember the Spartan who, gorged with the pleasures of the Great King’s 
court, was reproached for missing his black broth. ‘Ah,’ he said to the 
satrap with a sigh, ‘I know your pleasures, but you do not know ours!’ 


Today, no matter what people may say, there are no longer any 
Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, or even Englishmen; there are only 
Europeans. All have the same tastes, the same passions, the same manners, 
for no one has been shaped along national lines by peculiar institutions. All, 
in the same circumstances, will do the same things; all will call themselves 
unselfish, and be rascals; all will talk of the public welfare, and think only 
of themselves; all will praise moderation, and wish to be as rich as Croesus. 
They have no ambition but for luxury, they have no passion but for gold; 
sure that money will buy them all their hearts desire, they all are ready to 
sell themselves to the first bidder. What do they care what master they obey, 
under the laws of what state they live? Provided they can find money to 
steal and women to corrupt, they feel at home in any country. 

Incline the passions of the Poles in a different direction, and you will 
give their souls a national physiognomy which will distinguish them from 
other peoples, which will prevent them from mixing, from feeling at ease 
with those peoples, from allying themselves with them; you will give them 
a vigour which will supplant the abusive operation of vain precepts, and 
which will make them do through preference and passion that which is 
never done sufficiently well when done only for duty or interest. These are 
the souls on which appropriate legislation will take hold. They will obey the 
laws without evasion because those laws suit them and rest on the inward 
assent of their will. Loving the fatherland, they will serve it zealously and 
with all their hearts. Given this sentiment alone, legislation, even if it were 
bad, would make good citizens; and it is always good citizens alone that 
constitute the power and prosperity of the state. 

I shall expound hereafter the system of government which, with little 
fundamental change in your laws, seems to me to be capable of bringing 
patriotism and its attendant virtues to the highest possible degree of 
intensity. But whether or not you adopt this system, begin in any case by 
giving the Poles a great opinion of themselves and of their fatherland: given 
the qualities they have just been displaying, this opinion will not be false. 
The circumstances of the present moment must be used to elevate souls to 
the level of the souls of the ancients. It is certain that the Confederation of 
Bar has saved the dying fatherland. This great epoch must be engraved in 
sacred letters on every Polish heart. I should like to see a monument erected 
in its memory; let there be placed upon it the names of all the confederates, 
even of those who may thereafter have betrayed the common cause. So 


great an action ought to wipe out the faults of a whole lifetime. Let a 
decennial solemnity be instituted to celebrate it with a pomp not brilliant 
and frivolous, but simple, proud and republican; there let eulogy be given, 
worthily but without exaggeration, to those virtuous citizens who have had 
the honour to suffer for the fatherland in the chains of the enemy; let their 
families even be granted some honorific privilege which will constantly 
recall this great memory before the eyes of the public. I should not wish, 
however, that any invectives against the Russians, or even any mention of 
them, be permitted at these solemnities; it would be doing them too much 
honour. This silence, the memory of their barbarity, and the eulogy of those 
who resisted them, will say all that needs to be said about them: you must 
despise them too much to hate them. 

I should wish that, by honours and public rewards, all the patriotic 
virtues should be glorified, that citizens should constantly be kept occupied 
with the fatherland, that it should be made their principal business, that it 
should be kept continuously before their eyes. In this way, I confess, they 
would have less time and opportunity to grow rich; but they would also 
have less desire and need to do so. Their hearts would learn to know other 
pleasures than those of wealth. This is the art of ennobling souls and of 
turning them into an instrument more powerful than gold. 

The brief description of Polish manners so kindly forwarded to me by M. 
de Wielhorski does not suffice to familiarise me with their civil and 
domestic usages. But a great nation which has never mingled too much with 
its neighbours must have many such which are peculiar to itself, and which 
perhaps are daily being bastardised by the general European tendency to 
adopt the tastes and manners of the French. It is necessary to maintain, to 
re-establish these ancient usages, and to introduce other appropriate ones 
which will be peculiar to the Poles. These usages, even though they may be 
indifferent or even in some respects bad, provided that the vice be not 
radical, will always have the advantage of making Poles love their country, 
and of giving them a natural repugnance to mingling with foreigners. I 
consider it fortunate that they have a peculiar mode of dress. Preserve this 
advantage carefully: do exactly the opposite of what was done by that 
highly-touted Czar. Let neither the king nor the senators nor any public 
figure wear anything but the national costume, and let no Pole venture to 
appear at court dressed in the French fashion. 


Have many public games, where the good mother country 1s pleased to 
see her children at play! Let her pay frequent attention to them, that they 
may pay constant attention to her. In order to set a good example, it is 
necessary to abolish, even at court, the ordinary amusements of courts, 
gambling, drama, comedy, opera; all that makes men effeminate; all that 
distracts them, isolates them, makes them forget their fatherland and their 
duty; all that makes it possible for them to be happy anywhere as long as 
they are entertained. You must invent games, festivals and solemnities so 
peculiar to this particular court that they will be encountered in no other. 
People in Poland must be entertained even more than in other countries, but 
not in the same manner. In a word, the execrable proverb must be reversed, 
and every Pole made to say from the bottom of his heart: Ubi patria, ibi 
bene. 

Nothing, if possible, exclusively for the rich and powerful! Have many 
Open-air spectacles, where the various ranks of society will be carefully 
distinguished, but where the whole people will participate equally, as 
among the ancients, and where, on certain occasions, young noblemen will 
test their strength and skill! Bullfighting has contributed no little to the 
maintenance of a certain vigour within the Spanish nation. Those 
amphitheatres in which the youth of Poland formerly took their exercise 
ought to be carefully re-established; they ought to be made theatres of 
honour and emulation for these young people. Nothing could be easier than 
to replace the earlier combats with less cruel exercises in which strength 
and skill would nevertheless still play a part, and in which the victors would 
continue to win honours and rewards. Horsemanship, for example, is a 
highly suitable exercise for Poles, and readily lends itself to brilliant public 
spectacles. 

The heroes of Homer were all distinguished by their strength and skill, 
and thereby demonstrated in the eyes of the people that they were fit to lead 
them. I The tournaments of the paladins made men not only brave and 
courageous, but also eager for honour and glory, and ripe for every virtue. 
The use of firearms, by making the bodily faculties less useful in war, has 
caused them to fall into discredit. From this it follows that, apart from 
qualities of the spirit, which are often equivocal and misplaced, on which 
there are a thousand ways of being deceived, and of which the people are 
poor judges, a man with the advantage of good birth has nothing to 
distinguish him from anyone else, to justify his fortune, to demonstrate in 


his person a natural right to superiority; and the more these exterior signs 
are neglected, the easier it is for those who govern us to grow corrupt and 
effeminate with impunity. It is important, however, and even more 
important than we imagine, that those who are one day to command others 
should from their youth show themselves to be superior in all respects, or at 
least that they should try to do so. It is good, moreover, that the people 
should be together with their leaders on pleasurable occasions, that they 
should know them, that they should be accustomed to seeing them, and that 
they should often share their pleasures. Provided that subordination is 
always preserved, and that distinctions of rank are not lost sight of, this is 
the way to make them love their leaders, and to combine respect with 
affection. Finally, a taste for physical exercise diverts people from 
dangerous idleness, effeminate pleasures, and frivolous wit. It is above all 
for the sake of the soul that the body should be exercised: a fact which our 
petty sages are far from recognising. 

Be sure not to neglect the need for a certain amount of public display; let 
it be noble, imposing, with a magnificence which resides rather in men than 
in things. It is hard to believe to what an extent the heart of the people 
follows its eyes, and how much it is impressed by majestic ceremonial. This 
lends authority an air of law and order which inspires confidence, and 
divorces it from the ideas of caprice and whimsicality associated with 
arbitrary power. In preparing these solemnities, however, you must avoid 
the frippery, the garishness and the luxurious decorations usually found in 
the courts of kings. The festivals of a free people should always breathe an 
air of gravity and decorum, and objects worthy of esteem should alone be 
offered for popular admiration. The Romans, in their triumphs, displayed 
enormous luxury, but it was the luxury of the vanquished; the more it shone, 
the less did it seduce; its very brilliance was an excellent lesson for the 
Romans. The captive kings were bound with chains of gold and precious 
stones. That is a proper understanding of luxury. Often it is possible to 
reach the same goal by two opposite routes. The two woolsacks placed 
before the seat of the Chancellor in the British House of Lords strike me as 
a touching and sublime decoration. Two sheaves of wheat similarly placed 
in the Polish Senate would produce an effect no less pleasing to my taste. 

The immense disparities of fortune which divide the magnates from the 
lesser nobility constitute a great obstacle to the reforms needed to make 
love of country the dominant passion. As long as luxury reigns among the 


great, cupidity will reign in all hearts. The object of public admiration and 
the desires of private individuals will always be the same; and if one must 
be rich in order to shine, to be rich will always be the dominant passion. 
This is a great source of corruption, which must be diminished as much as 
possible. If other attractive objects, if signs of rank, distinguished men in 
official position, those who were merely rich would be deprived of them; 
hidden ambitions would naturally seek out these honourable distinctions, 
that is to say, distinctions of merit and virtue, if they were the only road to 
success. The consuls of Rome were often very poor, but they had their 
lictors; the distinction of having lictors was coveted by the people, and the 
plebeians attained the consulship. 

Where inequality reigns, I must confess, it is very hard to eliminate all 
luxury. But would it not be possible to change the objects of this luxury and 
thus make its example less pernicious? For instance, the impoverished 
nobility of Poland formerly attached themselves to the magnates, who gave 
them education and subsistence as retainers. There you see a truly great and 
noble form of luxury, the inconveniences of which I fully recognise, but 
which, far from debasing souls, elevates them, gives them sensibility and 
resilience; among the Romans, a similar custom led to no abuses as long as 
the Republic endured. I have read that the Duc d’Epernon, encountering one 
day the Duc de Sully, wanted to pick a quarrel with him; but that, having 
only six hundred gentlemen in his entourage, he did not dare attack Sully, 
who had eight hundred. I doubt that luxury of this sort leaves much room 
for baubles; and the example it gives will at least not serve to seduce the 
poor. Bring back the magnates of Poland to the point of desiring no other 
form of luxury; the result may be divisions, parties, quarrels; but the nation 
will not be corrupted. In addition, let us tolerate military luxury, the luxury 
of arms and horses; but let all effeminate adornments be held in contempt; 
and if the women cannot be persuaded to abandon them, let them at least 
learn to disdain and disapprove of them in men. 

Furthermore, it is not by sumptuary laws that luxury can be successfully 
extirpated; it is from the depth of the heart itself that you must uproot it by 
impressing men with healthier and nobler tastes. To forbid things is an inept 
and vain expedient, unless you begin by making them scorned and hated; 
and the disapprobation of the law is efficacious only when it reinforces that 
of the public. Whoever concerns himself with the problem of creating 
institutions for a people ought to know how to direct opinion, and thus to 


govern the passions of men. This is true above all in the matter of which I 
am now speaking. Sumptuary laws serve rather to stimulate desire by 
constraint than to extinguish it by punishment. Simplicity of manners and 
adornment is the fruit not so much of law as of education. 


CHAPTER IV. EDUCATION 


THIS is the important question. It is education that must give souls a 
national formation, and direct their opinions and tastes in such a way that 
they will be patriotic by inclination, by passion, by necessity. When first he 
opens his eyes, an infant ought to see the fatherland, and up to the day of his 
death he ought never to see anything else. Every true republican has drunk 
in love of country, that is to say love of law and liberty, along with his 
mother’s milk. This love is his whole existence; he sees nothing but the 
fatherland, he lives for it alone; when he is solitary, he is nothing; when he 
has ceased to have a fatherland, he no longer exists; and if he is not dead, he 
is worse than dead. 

National education is proper only to free men; it is they only who enjoy a 
collective existence and are truly bound by law. A Frenchman, an 
Englishman, a Spaniard, an Italian, a Russian are all practically the same 
man; each leaves school already fully prepared for license, that is to say, for 
slavery. At twenty, a Pole ought not to be a man of any other sort; he ought 
to be a Pole. I wish that, when he learns to read, he should read about his 
own land; that at the age of ten he should be familiar with all its products, at 
twelve with all its provinces, highways, and towns; that at fifteen he should 
know its whole history, at sixteen all its laws; that in all Poland there should 
be no great action or famous man of which his heart and memory are not 
full, and of which he cannot give an account at a moment’s notice. From 
this you can see that it is not studies of the usual sort, directed by foreigners 
and priests, that I would like to have children pursue. The law ought to 
regulate the content, the order and the form of their studies. They ought to 
have only Poles for teachers: Poles who are all, if possible, married; who 
are all distinguished by moral character, probity, good sense and 
attainments; and who are all destined, after the successful performance of 
this task for a certain number of years, for employments which, although 
they are not more important or honourable, for that is impossible, are less 
arduous and more brilliant. Beware above all of turning teaching into a 
profession. No public man in Poland should have any other permanent rank 
than that of citizen. All the positions he fills, and above all those which are 
as important as this, should be regarded only as testing-places, and as steps 
in the ladder of advancement by merit. I exhort the Polish people to pay 


attention to this maxim, on which I shall often insist: I consider it one of the 
key-points in the organisation of the state. We shall see below how, in my 
opinion, it is possible to give it universal application. 

I do not like those distinctions between schools and academies which 
result in giving different and separate education to the richer and to the 
poorer nobility. All, being equal under the constitution of the state, ought to 
be educated together and in the same fashion; and if it is impossible to set 
up an absolutely free system of public education, the cost must at least be 
set at a level the poor can afford to pay. Would it not be possible to provide 
in each school a certain number of free scholarships, that is to say, 
supported at state expense, of the sort known in France as bursaries? These 
scholarships, given to the children of poor gentlemen who have deserved 
well of the country, given not as an act of charity but as a reward for the 
merit of the father, would thus become honourable, and might produce a 
double advantage well worth considering. To accomplish this, nominations 
should not be arbitrary, but made by a form of selection of which I shall 
speak hereafter. Those who have been chosen would be called children of 
the state, and distinguished by some honorific insignia which would give 
them precedence over other children of their own age, including even the 
children of magnates. 

In every school a gymnasium, or place for physical exercise, should be 
established for the children. This much-neglected provision is, in my 
opinion, the most important part of education, not only for the purpose of 
forming robust and healthy physiques, but even more for moral purposes, 
which are either neglected or else sought only through a mass of vain and 
pedantic precepts which are simply a waste of breath. I can never 
sufficiently repeat that good education ought to be negative. Prevent vices 
from arising, and you will have done enough for virtue. In a good system of 
public education, the way to accomplish this is simplicity itself: it is to keep 
children always on the alert, not by boring studies of which they understand 
nothing and which they hate simply because they are forced to sit still; but 
by exercises which give them pleasure by satisfying the need of their 
growing bodies for movement, and which in other ways will be enjoyable. 

They should not be allowed to play alone as their fancy dictates, but all 
together and in public, so that there will always be a common goal toward 
which they all aspire, and which will excite competition and emulation. 
Parents who prefer domestic education, and have their children brought up 


under their own eyes, ought nevertheless to send them to these exercises. 
Their instruction may be domestic and private, but their games ought 
always to be public and common to all; for here it is not only a question of 
keeping them busy, of giving them a robust constitution, of making them 
agile and muscular, but also of accustoming them at an early age to rules, to 
equality, to fraternity, to competition, to living under the eyes of their 
fellow-citizens and to desiring public approbation. Therefore the prizes and 
rewards of the victors should not be distributed arbitrarily by the games- 
coaches or by the school-officials, but by the acclamation and judgment of 
the spectators; and you can be sure that these judgments will always be just, 
above all if care is taken to make the games attractive to the public, by 
presenting them with some ceremony and with an eye to spectacular effect. 
Then we may assume that all worthy people and all good patriots will 
consider it a duty and a pleasure to attend. 

At Berne there is a most unusual exercise for the young patricians who 
are graduating from school. It is called the Mock State. It is a copy in 
miniature of everything that goes to make up the political life of the 
Republic: a senate, chief magistrates, officers, bailiffs, orators, lawsuits, 
judgments, solemnities. The Mock State has even a small government and a 
certain income; and this institution, authorised and sponsored by the 
sovereign, is the nursery of the statesmen who will one day direct public 
affairs in the same employments which at first they exercised only in play. 

No matter what form is given to public education, into the details of 
which I will not enter here, it is proper to set up a college of magistrates of 
the first rank who will have supreme authority to administer it, and who will 
name, dismiss and change at their discretion not only the principals and 
heads of schools, who themselves, as I have already said, will be candidates 
for the upper magistracies, but also the games-coaches, whose zeal and 
vigilance will be carefully stimulated by the promise of higher positions 
which will be opened or closed to them according to the manner in which 
they performed these earlier functions. Since it is on these institutions that 
the hope of the Republic, the glory and fate of the nation depend, I find in 
them, I must confess, an importance which, I am much surprised to 
discover, no one has ever thought of attributing to them. For the sake of 
humanity I am grieved that so many ideas which impress me as being good 
and useful are always, in spite of their eminent practicality, so far removed 
from anything that is actually done. 


However, my purpose here is only to give a few general suggestions; but 
that is enough for those I am addressing. These poorly developed ideas give 
a distant view of the paths, unknown to the moderns, by which the ancients 
led men to that vigour of soul, to that patriotic zeal, to that esteem for truly 
personal and properly human qualities, which are without precedent among 
us; but the leaven exists in the hearts of all men and is ready to ferment if 
only it is stimulated by suitable institutions. Direct in this sense the usages, 
the customs, the manners of the Poles; in them you will develop that leaven 
the very existence of which has not yet been so much as suspected by our 
corrupt maxims, our outworn institutions, our egoistical philosophy which 
preaches and kills. The nation will date her second birth from the terrible 
crisis from which she is emerging; and seeing what her still undisciplined 
members have accomplished, she will expect and obtain still more from a 
well-balanced set of institutions, she will respect and cherish laws which 
flatter her noble pride, which will make and keep her happy and free; 
plucking from her heart the passions which lead to the evasion of those 
laws, she will nourish those which cause them to be loved; finally, by 
renewing herself, so to speak, she will recover in this new age all the vigour 
of a nation in process of birth. But, without these precautions, expect 
nothing from your laws. However wise, however far-seeing they may be, 
they will be evaded and made useless; and you will only have corrected 
some few abuses that are wounding you, in order to introduce others which 
you will not have foreseen. So much for the preliminaries which I have 
thought indispensable. Let us now cast our eyes upon the constitution itself. 


CHAPTER V. THE RADICAL DEFECT 


IF possible, let us from the beginning avoid wandering off into chimerical 
projects. What is the enterprise, gentlemen, that concerns you at the 
moment? That of reforming the government of Poland: that is to say, of 
giving the constitution of a great kingdom the vigour and stability of that of 
a small republic. Before working toward the execution of this project, we 
must ask first of all whether it is capable of realisation. The size of nations, 
the extent of states: this is the first and principal source of the misfortunes 
of the human race, and above all of the innumerable calamities that sap and 
destroy civilised peoples. Practically all small states, no matter whether they 
are republics or monarchies, prosper merely by reason of the fact that they 
are small; that all the citizens know and watch over one another; that the 
leaders can see for themselves the evil that is being done, the good they 
have to do; and that their orders are carried out before their eyes. All great 
peoples, crushed by their own mass, suffer either from anarchy, like you, or 
from subordinate oppressors through whom, by the necessities of 
devolution, the king is obliged to rule. Only God can govern the world; and 
it would require more than human capacities to govern great nations. It is 
surprising, it is prodigious, that the vast extent of Poland has not already 
resulted a hundred times in the conversion of the government into a 
despotism, that it has not bastardised the souls of the Poles and corrupted 
the mass of the nation. It is an example unique in history that after the lapse 
of centuries such a state should even now be merely in a condition of 
anarchy. The slowness of this progression is due to advantages inseparable 
from the inconveniences from which you wish to deliver yourselves. Ah! I 
cannot repeat it often enough; think well before you lay hands on your laws, 
and above all on those that have made you what you are. The first reform 
you need is a change in the extent of your country. Your vast provinces will 
never permit you to enjoy the strict administration of small republics. Begin 
by contracting your boundaries, if you wish to reform your government. 
Perhaps your neighbours are thinking of doing you this service. It would no 
doubt be a great misfortune for the dismembered parts; but it would be a 
great boon to the body of the nation. 

If these retrenchments do not take place, I can see only one means that 
might perhaps accomplish the same result; and this means, fortunately, is 


already in harmony with the spirit of your institutions. Let the separation of 
the two Polands be as complete as that of Lithuania is from them; have 
three states united in one. If possible, I should like you to have as many 
states as you now have palatinates. Subdivide each of these in turn into an 
equal number of particular administrations. Perfect the form of the dietines, 
extend their authority within their respective palatinates; but define their 
limits carefully, and be sure that nothing can break the bond of common 
legislation which unites them, or disturb their common subordination to the 
body of the republic. In a word, devote yourselves to extending and 
perfecting the system of federal government: the only one which combines 
the advantages of large and small states, and thus the only one that can 
answer your purposes. If you neglect this advice, I doubt whether your work 
will ever be successful. 


CHAPTER VI. THE QUESTION OF THE THREE ORDERS 


I HARDLY ever hear people discussing government without finding an 
appeal to principles which strike me as being false or ambiguous. The 
Republic of Poland, it has often been repeated, is composed of three orders: 

the equestrian order, the senate and the king. I should prefer to say that 
the Polish nation is composed of three orders: the nobles, who are 
everything; the burghers, who are nothing; and the peasants, who are less 
than nothing. If the senate is to be counted as an order in the state, why not 
also count the chamber of deputies, which is no less distinct, and has no less 
authority? 

More important still: this division, in the very sense in which it is given, 
is obviously incomplete; for it would be necessary to add the ministers, who 
are neither kings, nor senators, nor deputies, and who, in their extreme 
independence, are equally to be accounted as depositaries of the whole 
executive power. Can you ever explain to me how the part, which exists 
only in relation to the whole, can nevertheless form an order independent of 
that whole? The English peerage, being hereditary, does form, I will admit, 
an independent order. But in Poland, if you eliminate the equestrian order, 
there is no longer a senate; for no one can be a senator unless he is already a 
Polish nobleman. Similarly, there is no king; for it is the equestrian order 
that elects him, and the king can do nothing without it. But remove the 
senate and the king: the equestrian order and, through it, the state and the 
sovereign will remain entire; and the very next day, if the nobles so desire, 
they will have a senate and a king as before. 

Because the senate does not constitute an order within the state, it does 
not follow, however, that it is of no importance to it; and if it were not the 
collective depositary of the laws, its members, independent of its collective 
authority, would nevertheless be depositaries of the legislative power; and 
to prevent them from voting in plenary sessions of the diet whenever it is a 
question of enacting or repealing laws would be to deprive them of their 
birthright; but then they are no longer voting in their capacity as senators, 
but simply as private citizens. As soon as the legislative power speaks, all 
return to a position of equality; all other authorities are silent in its 
presence; its voice is the voice of God on earth. Even the king, when 


presiding over the diet, has no right to vote, in my opinion, unless he is a 
Polish nobleman. 

It will be said, no doubt, that I am now proving too much, and that if the 
senators as such have no votes in the diet, they ought not to have them as 
private citizens either; for the members of the equestrian order do not there 
vote in person, but solely through their representatives, among whom the 
senators are not to be reckoned. And why should they vote in the diet as 
individuals, when no other nobleman, unless he is a deputy, can do so? This 
objection strikes me as being valid under the existing state of affairs; but 
when the proposed changes are effected, it will be valid no longer, since 
then the senators themselves will be perpetual representatives of the nation, 
but will not be able to act on legislative matters without the concurrence of 
their colleagues. 

It should not be said, therefore, that the concurrence of the king, the 
senate and the equestrian order is necessary to make a law. This right 
belongs solely to the equestrian order, of which the senators like the 
deputies are members, but in which the senate does not enter at all in its 
corporate capacity. Such is, or ought to be, the law of the state in Poland. 
But the law of nature, that holy and imprescriptible law, which speaks to the 
heart and reason of man, does not permit legislative authority to be thus 
restricted, nor does it allow laws to be binding on anyone who has not voted 
for them in person, like the deputies, or at least through representatives, like 
the body of the nobility. This sacred law cannot be violated with impunity; 
and the state of weakness to which so great a nation now finds itself 
reduced is the fruit of that feudal barbarism which serves to cut off from the 
body of the state that part of the nation which is the most numerous, and 
oftentimes the most wholesome. 

God forbid that I should think it necessary at this point to prove 
something that a little good sense and compassion will suffice to make 
everyone feel! And whence does Poland expect to recruit the strength and 
force that she arbitrarily stifles in her bosom? Noblemen of Poland, be 
something more: be men. Then only will you be happy and free. But never 
flatter yourselves that you will be so, as long as you hold your brothers in 
chains. 

I sense the difficulty of the project of freeing your common people. I am 
afraid not merely of the badly understood self-interest, the self-conceit, and 
the prejudices of the masters; if these were surmounted, I should also fear 


the vices and the cowardice of the serfs. Liberty is a food easy to eat, but 
hard to digest; it takes very strong stomachs to stand it. I laugh at those 
debased peoples who, allowing themselves to be stirred up by rebels, dare 
to speak of liberty without having the slightest idea of its meaning, and 
who, with their hearts full of all the servile vices, imagine that, in order to 
be free, it is enough to be insubordinate. O proud and holy liberty! if those 
poor people could only know thee, if they realised at what a price thou art 
won and preserved; if they felt how much more austere are thy laws than 
the yoke of tyrants is heavy: their feeble souls, enslaved by passions that 
would have to be suppressed, would fear thee a hundred times more than 
slavery; they would flee from thee in terror, as from a burden threatening to 
crush them. 

To free the common people of Poland would be a great and worthy 
enterprise, but bold, perilous, and not to be attempted lightly. Among the 
precautions to be taken, there is one which is indispensable and requires 
time; it is, before everything else, to make the serfs who are to be freed 
worthy of liberty and capable of enduring it. I shall explain hereafter one of 
the means that can be employed to that end. It would be foolhardy of me to 
guarantee its success, though I myself do not doubt it. If there is any better 
method, let it be adopted. But whatever happens, remember that your serfs 
are men like you, that they have in themselves the capacity to become all 
that you are. Work first of all to develop that capacity, and do not free their 
bodies until after you have freed their souls. Without this preliminary, you 
may be sure that your enterprise will fail. 


CHAPTER VII. MEANS OF MAINTAINING THE 
CONSTITUTION 


THE laws of Poland, like those of all the rest of Europe, were made by 
successive bits and pieces. Whenever an abuse was noticed, a law was made 
to remedy it. From this law arose further abuses, which had in turn to be 
corrected. This way of acting is endless, and leads to the most terrible of all 
abuses, which is to deprive all laws of their force by dint of multiplying 
their number. 

The enfeeblement of law occurred in Poland in a way which is most 
peculiar, and possibly unique, for it lost its force without having been 
subjugated by the executive power. Even now the legislative power still 
retains its full authority; it is inactive, but without recognising anything 
higher than itself. The diet is no less sovereign than it was at the time of its 
establishment. Nevertheless it is powerless; nothing dominates it, but 
neither does anything obey it. This state of affairs is remarkable, and 
deserves consideration. 

What has preserved the law thus far? It is the continuous presence of the 
legislator. It is the frequency of the diets, it is the frequent re-election of the 
deputies, that has maintained the Republic. England, which enjoys the first 
of these advantages, has lost her liberty for having neglected the second. A 
single parliament lasts so long that the court, which would go bankrupt 
buying it annually, finds it profitable to buy it for seven years, and does not 
fail to do so. This is your first lesson. 

A second means whereby the legislative power has been preserved in 
Poland is, in the first place, division of the executive power, which has 
prevented its depositaries from taking concerted action against the 
legislative, and, in the second place, the frequent transfer of this same 
executive power from hand to hand, which has prevented any consecutive 
system of usurpation. In the course of his reign each king took some steps 
toward arbitrary power. But the election of his successor forced the latter to 
retract instead of pressing forward; the kings, at the beginning of each reign, 
were all forced by the pacta conventa to start from the same point. Thus, in 
spite of the habitual tendency to despotism, there was no real progress in 
that direction. 


The same was true of the ministers and great officials. All, being 
independent both of the senate and of one another, had unlimited authority 
in their respective departments; but these offices, quite apart from the fact 
that they balanced one another, were not perpetuated in the same families, 
hence brought them no absolute power; and all power, even when usurped, 
always returned to its source. The situation would have been different if the 
whole executive power had been vested either in a single corporate group, 
like the senate, or in a single family, through inheritance of the crown. This 
family or corporate group probably would have oppressed the legislative 
power sooner or later, and would thereby have placed the Poles under the 
yoke all other nations bear, and from which they alone are still exempt; for 
by now I would no longer count Sweden as an exception. This is your 
second lesson. 

Such is the advantage of your situation; it is undoubtedly great. But the 
following is the disadvantage, which is hardly less great. The executive 
power, being divided between several individuals, lacks inner harmony, and 
gives rise to a perpetual wrangling which is incompatible with good order. 
Each depositary of a portion of this power sets himself, by virtue of that 
portion, wholly above the magistrates and the law. He does, indeed, 
recognise the authority of the diet; but since that is the only authority he 
does recognise, when the diet is dissolved he no longer recognises any; he 
despises the courts of law and flouts their judgments. Each is a petty despot 
who, without exactly usurping the sovereign authority, constantly oppresses 
the citizens in specific cases, and sets a fatal and too frequently imitated 
example of unscrupulous and fearless violation of the rights and liberties of 
individuals. 

I believe that this is the first and principal cause of the anarchy which 
reigns in the state. I can see only one way of removing this cause; you 
should not arm the various law-courts with public power to repress these 
petty tyrants, for this power, sometimes badly administered and sometimes 
overwhelmed by superior power, might stir up troubles and disorders which 
could lead by degrees to civil war; but you should arm with full executive 
power a respectable and permanent body, such as the senate, which by its 
firmness and authority would be capable of holding to the line of duty those 
magnates who are tempted to depart from it. This method strikes me as 
efficacious, and would surely prove to be so; but the resulting danger would 
be terrible and very hard to avoid. For as we have shown in the Social 


Contract, any corporation which serves as depositary of the executive 
power tends strongly and continuously to subjugate the legislative power, 
and succeeds sooner or later. 

To meet this difficulty it has been suggested that you ought to divide the 
senate into several councils or departments, each under the presidency of 
the minister in charge of that department; which minister, together with the 
members of each council, would change at the end of a fixed period, and 
would rotate with those of the other departments. This idea may be a good 
one; it was that of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, and he has well developed it in 
his Polysynodie. If the executive power is thus divided and temporary, it 
will be more subordinate to the legislative, and the various parts of the 
administration will be better and more thoroughly handled for being 
separate. Do not, however, count too much on this device; if the parts 
remain separate, they will lack integration, and soon, by mutual opposition, 
will exhaust practically all their energies against each other, until one has 
gained the ascendant and dominates the rest; or else, if they do agree and 
act together, they will in reality constitute but a single body with a single 
spirit, like the houses of a parliament. And in any case, I consider it 
impossible for independence and equilibrium to be maintained so well 
between them that there will not always emerge some centre or focal point 
of administration in which all private and particular forces will ever unite to 
oppress the sovereign. In almost all our republics, the councils are thus 
divided into departments which originally were independent of one another, 
and which soon ceased to be so. 

This division into chambers or departments is a modern invention. The 
ancients, who knew better than we how to preserve freedom, were wholly 
unacquainted with this expedient. The Roman senate ruled half the known 
world, and did not even think of such divisions. This senate never 
succeeded, however, in oppressing the legislative power, although the 
senators held office for life. But the laws had censors, the people had 
tribunes, and the senate did not elect the consuls. 

If the administration is to be strong and good, and accomplish its 
purposes well, the whole executive power should be vested in the same 
hands. But it is not enough for these hands to change; if possible they 
should act only under the eyes of the legislator, and with its guidance. That 
is the real secret of preventing them from usurping its authority. 


As long as the estates meet and the deputies change frequently, it will be 
hard for the senate or for the king to oppress or usurp the legislative 
authority. It is remarkable that the kings so far have not tried to make the 
diets more infrequent, although they were not forced, like the kings of 
England, to convene them often on pain of running short of money. It must 
be either that affairs were always in a state of crisis which made the royal 
authority insufficient to deal with them; or that the kings made sure, by their 
intrigues in the dietines, of having a majority of deputies always at their 
disposal; or that, by virtue of the liberum veto, they were always certain of 
being able to cut off deliberations which might displease them, and to 
dissolve the diets at will. When all these motives cease to exist, it is to be 
expected that the king, or the senate, or both together, will make great 
efforts to rid themselves of the diets and to make them as infrequent as 
possible. 

That above all is the thing to be forestalled and prevented. The method I 
propose is the only one; it is simple and cannot fail to be effective. It is 
most remarkable that before I set it forth in the Social Contract, no one had 
ever thought of it. 

One of the greatest disadvantages of large states, the one which above all 
makes liberty most difficult to preserve in them, is that the legislative power 
cannot manifest itself directly, and can act only by delegation. That has its 
good and its evil side; but the evil outweighs the good. A legislature made 
up of the whole citizen body is impossible to corrupt, but easy to deceive. 
Representatives of the people are hard to deceive, but easy to corrupt; and it 
rarely happens that they are not so corrupted. You have before you the 
example of the English Parliament and, through the liberum veto, that of 
your own nation. Now, it is possible to enlighten someone who is mistaken; 
but how can you restrain someone who is for sale? Without being well 
versed in Polish affairs, I would wager anything in the world that there is 
more talent in the diet, and more virtue in the dietines. 

I see two means of preventing this terrible evil of corruption, which turns 
the organ of freedom into the instrument of slavery. 

The first, as I have already said, is to have the diets elected frequently, 
for if the representatives are often changed it is more costly and difficult to 
seduce them. On this point your constitution is better than that of Great 
Britain; and when you have abolished or modified the /iberum veto, I can 
see no other changes to be made in it, unless it would be to add certain 


obstacles to the sending of the same deputies to two successive diets, and to 
prevent them from being elected a great many times. I shall return to this 
point later on. 

The second means is to bind the representatives to follow their 
instructions exactly, and to make them render their constituents a strict 
account of their conduct in the diet. In this respect I can only marvel at the 
negligence, the carelessness and, I would even venture to say, the stupidity 
of the English nation, which, after having armed its deputies with supreme 
power, has added no brake to regulate the use they may make of that power 
throughout the seven years of their mandate. 

I observe that the Poles are not sufficiently aware of the importance of 
their dietines, of all they owe to them, nor of all they might get from them 
by extending their authority and by regularising their form. I myself am 
convinced that, if the confederations have saved the fatherland, it is the 
dietines that have preserved it, and that they are the true palladium of 
liberty. 

The instructions of the deputies should be drawn up with great care, not 
only on the subjects listed in the royal agenda, but also on the other current 
needs of the state or province; and this should be done by a committee 
presided over, if you will, by the marshal of the dietine, but otherwise 
composed of members chosen by majority vote; and the nobility should not 
disperse until these instructions have been read, debated and approved in 
plenary session. In addition to the original text of these instructions, handed 
to the deputies together with their patents of election, a copy signed by them 
should remain in the archives of the dietine. It is on the basis of these 
instructions that they ought, on their return, to report on their actions at a 
session of the dietine convened expressly for that purpose, a custom which 
must absolutely be revived; and it is on the basis of this report that they 
should either be excluded from all subsequent candidacy for the deputyship, 
or else declared eligible, if they have followed their instructions to the 
satisfaction of their constituents. This examination is of the utmost 
importance; it would be impossible to pay too much attention to it, or to 
observe its results too carefully. With each word the deputy speaks in the 
diet, and with every move he makes, he must already see himself under the 
eyes of his constituents, and feel the future influence of their judgment both 
on his hopes of advancement, and on that good opinion of his compatriots 
which is indispensable to the realisation of those hopes; for, after all, it is 


not to express their own private sentiments, but to declare the will of the 
nation, that the nation sends deputies to the diet. This brake is absolutely 
necessary to hold them to their duty, and to prevent any sort of corruption 
from any source. Whatever may be said, I cannot see any disadvantage in 
this limitation, for the chamber of deputies, which does not, or should not, 
participate in the details of administration, can never have to deal with any 
unexpected matter; but if such a matter did arise, and a deputy did nothing 
contrary to the express will of his constituents, they would not blame him 
for having expressed his opinion, like a good citizen, on a matter they had 
not foreseen, and on which they had reached no decision. I will add, in 
conclusion, that if there were actually some disadvantage in holding the 
deputies thus bound by their instructions, it could not outweigh the 
immense advantage of preventing the law from ever being anything but the 
real expression of the will of the nation. 

Once these precautions have been taken, furthermore, there should never 
be a conflict of jurisdiction between the diet and the dietines; and when a 
law has been passed in the plenary diet, I would not even grant the dietines 
the right to protest. Let them punish their deputies; let them even, if 
necessary, cut off their heads, if they have prevaricated; but let them obey 
fully, continuously, without exception and without protest; let them bear the 
just penalty of their bad choice; except that, at the next diet, they may, if 
they think proper, make as vigorous representations as they like. 

The diets, being frequent, have less need to be long, and six weeks’ 
duration seems to me quite enough to meet the ordinary needs of the state. 
But it is inconsistent for the sovereign authority to set limits on itself, 
especially when it is directly in the hands of the nation. Let the duration of 
ordinary diets continue to be set at six weeks, right enough; but it will 
always rest with the assembly to prolong this term by an express decision, 
when the matters in hand require it. For, after all, if the diet, which by its 
very nature is above the law, says ‘I want to continue,’ who is there to tell it 
‘I do not want you to?’ It is only in case a diet wanted to last more than two 
years that it could not do so; its powers would then terminate, and those of 
another diet would begin, with the third year. The diet, which can do 
everything, can undoubtedly prescribe a longer interval between diets; but 
this new law could only affect subsequent diets, and the one enacting it 
cannot profit by it. The principle from which these rules are deduced is 
demonstrated in the Social Contract. 


So far as extraordinary diets are concerned, good order does indeed 
require that they should be infrequent, and convened only in cases of urgent 
necessity. When the king judges that one is necessary, he ought, I would 
agree, to be believed; but cases of necessity might arise without his 
admitting it; should the senate then be the judge? In a free state, everything 
capable of attacking liberty ought to be foreseen. If the confederations 
continue they can in certain cases take the place of extraordinary diets; but 
if you abolish the confederations, you must necessarily make provision for 
such diets. 

I consider it impossible for the law to determine in any reasonable way 
the duration of extraordinary diets, since this depends entirely on the 
circumstances which cause them to assemble. Ordinarily, speed is necessary 
in such cases; but since speed is relative to the business at hand, and that 
business itself is extraordinary, it is impossible to regulate it in advance by 
legislation; and conditions might arise in which it would be important for 
the diet to remain assembled until those conditions had changed, or until the 
term of the ordinary diets had caused its powers to lapse. 

To save precious time in the diets, you should try to rid these assemblies 
of useless discussions which are merely time-consuming. In them there 
must be, of course, not only rule and order, but also ceremony and majesty. 
I should even like you to take particular pains in this regard, making people 
feel, for example, the barbarity and horrible impropriety of seeing the 
panoply of arms profane the sanctuary of law. Men of Poland, are you more 
warlike than the Romans? And yet, in the most troubled days of their 
republic, the sight of a blade never sullied the assemblies or the senate. But 
I should also wish that, while clinging to important and necessary things, 
you would avoid doing anything in the diet that could equally well be done 
elsewhere. The examination of the credentials of the deputies (rugi) is a 
waste of time in the diet; not because this examination is not an important 
thing in itself, but because it can be done as well or better in the very place 
where the deputies were elected, where they are best known, and where all 
their competitors are to be found. It is in their own palatinate, it is in the 
dietine they represent, that the validity of their election can best and most 
quickly be determined, as is the present practice with regard to the members 
of your highest financial and judicial bodies. This done, the diet should 
admit them without question on the credentials (laudum) in their 
possession, not only to prevent possible obstacles to the prompt election of 


the marshal, but above all to prevent intrigues whereby the senate or king 
might interfere with the elections and defraud subjects of whom they 
disapproved. The recent events in London are a lesson for the Poles. I am 
well aware of the fact that Wilkes is only a muddlehead; but the precedent 
of his rejection has smoothed the way, and from now on only those subjects 
who suit the court will be admitted to the House of Commons. 

You should begin by paying more attention to the choice of the members 
who vote in the dietines. This would make it easier to identify those who 
are eligible to serve as deputies. The Golden Book of Venice is a model to 
follow, because of the facilities it oners. It would be very convenient and 
easy to keep in each election district (grod) an accurate register of all the 
nobles who, under the specified conditions, would be eligible to appear and 
vote in the dietines; they would be enrolled in the register of their district 
upon reaching the age prescribed by law; and those who ought to be 
excluded would be struck off as the case arose, with a statement of the 
grounds for their exclusion. By these registers, the authenticity of which 
should be well safeguarded, you would easily identify both the legitimate 
members of the dietines and the subjects eligible to become deputies; and 
the length of debates on this topic would be much reduced. 

A better system of discipline in the diets and dietines would surely be 
most useful; but I can never repeat too often that you must not seek two 
contradictory things at the same time. Discipline is good, but liberty is 
better; and the more you hedge in liberty with formalities, the more means 
of usurpation will these formalities furnish. All the measures you adopt to 
prevent licence in the legislative order, though good in themselves, will 
sooner or later be used to oppress it. Long and useless harangues, which 
waste so much precious time, are a great evil; but it is an even greater evil 
for a good citizen not to dare speak when he has something useful to say. 
When it reaches the point where certain mouths only are opened in the 
diets, and even those are forbidden to speak freely, they soon will say 
nothing but what is apt to please the powerful. 

After necessary changes have been made in the appointment of officials 
and in the distribution of favours, there will probably be fewer vain 
harangues, and also fewer flatteries addressed in this form to the king. In 
order to prune away some of the farragoes of rhetorical nonsense you 
might, however, require each orator to announce at the beginning of his 
discourse the proposition he wants to establish and, after presenting his 


arguments, to summarise his conclusions, as lawyers do in court. If that did 
not make speeches shorter, it would at least restrain those who merely want 
to talk for the sake of talking, and waste time to no purpose. 

I am none too clear about the forms now prescribed in the diets for the 
enactment of laws; but I know that, for the reasons already given, these 
forms should not be the same as those used in the parliament of Great 
Britain; that the senate of Poland ought to have administrative rather than 
legislative authority; and that, in all legislative matters, the senators should 
vote solely as members of the diet, not as members of the senate, and that 
the individual votes ought to be counted in both chambers alike. Perhaps the 
custom of the /iberum veto has prevented this distinction from being made; 
but it will be very necessary when the liberum veto has been abolished; all 
the more so since this will deprive the chamber of deputies of an immense 
advantage, for I do not suppose that the senators, far less the ministers, ever 
shared in this right. The veto of the Polish deputies is like that of the 
tribunes of the people in Rome; the latter did not exercise this right as 
citizens, but as representatives of the Roman people. Thus the loss of the 
liberum veto affects only the chamber of deputies; and the senate, which 
loses nothing thereby, will gain in consequence. 

Granted this, I see a defect to be corrected in the diet, namely that, since 
the number of senators is almost equal to the number of deputies, the senate 
has too much influence in the deliberations of the diet and, by reason of its 
prestige in the equestrian order, can easily win over the small number of 
votes it needs to make it constantly preponderant. 

I say that this is a defect; for the senate, as a particular corporate group 
within the state, necessarily has corporate interests which are different from 
those of the nation, and which may even, in certain respects, be contrary to 
them. But the law, which is only the expression of the general will, is 
properly a resultant of all the particular interests combined and balanced in 
proportion to their number; but corporate interests, because of their too 
great weight, would upset the balance, and ought not, in their collective 
capacity, to be included in it. Each individual should have a vote; no 
corporate group of any kind should have one. But if the senate had too 
much weight in the diet, it would not only bring its interests to bear upon it, 
but would make them preponderant. 

A natural remedy for this defect suggests itself, namely to increase the 
number of deputies; but I would fear that this might make too much 


commotion in the state and approach too near to democratic tumult. If it 
were absolutely necessary to change the proportion, I would rather decrease 
the number of senators than increase the number of deputies. And, after all, 
I cannot really see why, with a palatine at the head of each province, you 
also need grand castellans. But we should never lose sight of the important 
principle of making no unnecessary changes, whether by subtraction or by 
addition. 

It is better, in my opinion, to have a less numerous council, and give its 
members greater freedom, than to increase its size and hamper its freedom 
of deliberation, as one is always forced to do when the numbers become 
excessive. To which I will add, if I may be permitted to foresee good as 
well as evil, that you must avoid bringing the diet up to its maximum 
possible size in order not to exclude the possibility later on of readily 
admitting new deputies, in case you ever come to the point of ennobling 
cities and enfranchising serfs, as is desirable for the power and happiness of 
the nation. 

Let us then look for means of remedying this defect in another way, and 
with the smallest possible amount of change. 

All senators are appointed by the king, and thus are his creatures; what is 
more, they hold office for life, and for that reason constitute a corporate 
group which is independent both of the king and of the equestrian order, a 
corporate group which, as I have said, has separate interests of its own and 
must tend to usurpation. And here you must not accuse me of inconsistency 
in admitting the senate as a separate corporation within the republic, while 
refusing to admit it as a component part of the republic; for this is a very 
different matter. 

First of all, the king must be deprived of the right of appointment to the 
senate, not so much because of the power he thus retains over the senators, 
which may not be great, but. because of the power it gives him over all 
those who aspire to that dignity, and through them over the entire body of 
the nation. Apart from the effect of this change upon the constitution, it 
would also have the invaluable advantage of killing the spirit of 
obsequiousness among the nobility, and replacing it with the spirit of 
patriotism. I can see no disadvantage in having senators appointed by the 
diet, and I can see many benefits too obvious to be worth describing in 
detail. Such appointments can be made either by the diet itself, or else on 
the prior initiative of the dietines, which would nominate a certain number 


of candidates for each vacancy in their respective palatinates. The diet 
would choose between these nominees, or perhaps might eliminate some of 
them and leave the king with the right to choose from the remainder. But, 
proceeding immediately to the simplest solution of all, why should not each 
palatine be elected directly by the dietine of his own province? What 
difficulties have been seen to result from the use of this method in the 
election of the palatines of Polock and Witebsk, and of the starosta of 
Samogitia? And what harm would it do to make the privilege of these three 
provinces the common right of all? Let us not forget how important it is for 
Poland to turn its constitution in the direction of federalism, in order to 
avoid as far as possible the evils that accompany the size, or rather the 
extensive-ness, of the state. 

In the second place, if you deprive the senators of life tenure, you will 
weaken considerably their corporate interest, which tends to usurpation. But 
this change involves certain difficulties; first, because it is hard for men 
accustomed to the conduct of public affairs to see themselves suddenly 
reduced to private life without any fault of their own; second, because 
senatorial positions are joined with the titles of palatine and castellan and 
with the local authority attached to them, which means that disorder and 
discontent would result from the perpetual transfer of those titles and that 
authority from one individual to another. Finally, this insecurity of tenure 
cannot be extended to bishops, and perhaps ought not to be extended to 
ministers, whose positions call for special talents and therefore are not 
always easy to fill satisfactorily. If the bishops alone held office for life, the 
authority of the clergy, already excessive, would be considerably increased; 
and it is important that this authority should be counterbalanced by senators 
who, like the bishops, enjoy life tenure, and have no more fear than they of 
being removed. 

The following is the remedy I would devise to meet these various 
difficulties. I should like the positions of first-class senators to continue to 
be held for life. This would include, in addition to the bishops and the 
palatines, all the first-class castellans, making eighty-nine irremovable 
senators. 

As to the second-class castellans, I should like to have them serve for a 
fixed term, perhaps two years, with a new election at each diet, perhaps for 
a longer period if it were thought proper; but in any case they would leave 
office at the end of each term, except for those whom the diet might wish to 


continue in office; and I would place a fixed limit on the number of 
permissible re-elections, according to a plan which will be described 
hereafter. 

The question of titles would be no great obstacle, since these titles would 
confer hardly any other function than that of sitting in the senate, and could 
therefore be eliminated without difficulty; instead of bearing the title of 
senatorial castellans they could simply be called elective senators. Since, 
under our reforms, the senate would be vested with the executive power, a 
part of its membership would remain in permanent session, and a certain 
proportion of elective senators would consequently be required to attend in 
rotation. But this is no place to consider details of this sort. 

By this scarcely perceptible change, these castellans or elective senators 
would really become as many representatives of the diet, which would form 
a counterweight to the body of the senate, and would strengthen the 
equestrian order in the assemblies of the nation; 

with the result that the life senators, though strengthened both by the 
abolition of the veto and by the reduction of the power of king and 
ministers, and partly merged with the rest of the senate, would be unable to 
dominate the group consciousness of that body; and the senate, now 
composed half of life members and half of members for a term, would be as 
well as possible constituted to serve as an intermediary power between the 
chamber of deputies and the king, being firm enough to control the 
administration, and at the same time sufficiently dependent to be subject to 
law. This arrangement strikes me as a good one, for it is simple and at the 
same time highly effective. 

I shall not pause at this point to consider voting methods. They are not 
difficult to arrange in an assembly composed of some three hundred 
members. 

In London it is managed successfully in a much larger parliament; in 
Geneva, where the general council is larger still, and riddled by mutual 
suspicions; and even in Venice, in a grand council of some twelve hundred 
noblemen, where vice and rascality are rampant. I have, moreover, 
discussed this subject in the Social Contract; and for anyone who has any 
regard for my opinions, that is the work to consult. 

To moderate the abuses of the veto, it is suggested that the deputies 
should no longer be counted individually, but by palatinates. Although this 
reform has some advantages, and is favourable to the growth of federalism, 


you should think it over most carefully before adopting it. Votes taken 
collectively and in the mass always proceed less directly toward the 
common interest than do those which are taken individually and separately. 
It will very often happen that, among the deputies of a palatinate, there is 
one who, in their private deliberations, will acquire an ascendancy over the 
others, and will convert to his way of thinking a majority which would have 
thought otherwise if each had voted independently. Under these conditions, 
corruptionists will have less to do, and will have a better idea of the men 
with whom they ought to make contact. Furthermore it is better for each 
deputy to have to answer individually to the dietine, in order that no one 
may be able to hide behind others, that the innocent and the guilty may not 
be confused, and that distributive justice may be better done. There are 
many arguments to be raised against this arrangement, which would greatly 
loosen the common bond, and might well expose the state to division at 
every diet. By making the deputies more dependent on their constituents 
and their instructions, you will secure almost the same advantages with no 
disadvantages. This assumes, to be sure, that votes are not to be cast 
secretly but in public, so that the acts and opinions of each deputy in the 
diet will be known, and that he may answer for them personally and in his 
own name. But since this question of voting is among those I have most 
carefully discussed in the Social Contract, it is superfluous to repeat myself 
here. 

With regard to elections, it may perhaps be difficult at first to appoint so 
many elective senators all at once in each diet; and in general it may be hard 
to select a large number out of a still larger number, as my constitutional 
proposals occasionally require. But if, for this purpose, you resorted to 
balloting, you would easily avoid these difficulties by distributing to the 
electors, on the eve of election, printed and numbered ballots with the 
names of all eligible candidates. The next day the electors would come in 
turn to cast them in the ballot-box, after having marked them, according to 
the instructions printed thereon, with the names of those chosen and 
rejected. The counting of these ballots would be done immediately, in the 
presence of the assembly, by the secretary of the diet, with the assistance of 
two additional secretaries ad actum, to be named forthwith by the marshal 
from among the deputies present. In this way the operation would become 
so short and simple that, without clamour or discussion, the whole senate 
could easily be filled at a single sitting. It is true that further rules will also 


be needed to determine the list of candidates; but this subject will be 
remembered and dealt with hereafter. 

It remains to speak of the king, who presides over the diet, and who 
ought, by right of his office, to be the supreme administrator of the laws. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE KING 


IT is a great misfortune for the head of a nation to be the enemy of freedom, 
whose defender he should be. This misfortune, in my opinion, is not 
inherent in the office to such an extent that it cannot be separated from it, or 
at least considerably diminished. Temptation cannot live without hope. 
Make your kings incapable of usurpation, and you will prevent them from 
dreaming of it; and they will apply to the task of governing and defending 
you well all the energies they now devote to your enslavement. The 
founders of Poland, as Count Wielhorski has observed, were careful to deny 
its kings all the instruments of malice, but not those of corruption; and the 
favours at their disposal are ample for the purpose. The difficulty is that if 
you deny them the right to grant favours, you would seem to deny them 
everything. This, however, is precisely the thing to be avoided; for it would 
be the same thing as saying you did not want a king; and I do not believe 
that a state as large as Poland could possibly get along without one, that is 
to say, without a chief of state holding office for life. But unless the leader 
of a nation is to be a mere cipher, and therefore useless, he must be able to 
do something; and however little he may be able to do, it must be done 
either for good or ill. 

At the present time the senate is appointed by the king, which is too 
much. If he has no hand in these appointments, it is not enough. Although 
the peerage in England is also appointed by the king, it is less dependent on 
him, since these peerages, once granted, are hereditary; whereas the 
bishoprics, palatinates and castellanships, being for life only, revert on the 
death of each holder to the gift of the king. 

I have said how, in my opinion, these appointments should be made, 
namely that the palatines and grand castellans should be named for life by 
their respective dietines, and the second-class castellans for a specific term 
by the diet. With regard to the bishops, it seems to me that it would be hard 
to deprive the king of the nght of appointment, unless provision were made 
to have them elected by their chapters; and I think that this power can well 
be left to him, except in the case of the archbishop of Gniezno, whose 
appointment lies naturally within the province of the diet, unless the office 
be separated from the primacy, which should be at the disposal of the diet 
only. 


As for the ministers, above all the commanders-in-chief and grand 
treasurers, although their power, which serves as a counter-weight to that of 
the king, should be diminished in proportion to his own, I do not think it 
prudent to leave the king with the right to fill these positions with his 
creatures; and I should like at least to restrict his choice to a small number 
of nominees presented by the diet. I admit that, since he cannot withdraw 
these offices after having granted them, he cannot absolutely count on the 
office-holders. But the power this gives him over office-seekers is 
sufficient, if not to enable him to change the complexion of the government, 
at least to give him the hope of doing so; and this is the very hope of which 
he must be deprived at all costs. 

The grand chancellor ought, I think, to be appointed by the king. Kings 
are the born judges of their people; it was for this office, although they have 
all abandoned it, that they were first created; it cannot be denied them; and 
if they do not wish to exercise it themselves, the appointment of proxies for 
this function is theirs by right, since they will always have to answer for the 
judgments of those who speak in their name. The nation can, to be sure, 
give them associate justices, and ought to do so when kings themselves do 
not give judgment; thus the crown court, which is presided over not by the 
king but by the grand chancellor, is under the supervision of the nation; and 
it is right that the dietines should appoint the other members. If the king 
gave justice in person, I think that he would have the right to be sole judge. 
In any case, it would always be in his interest to be just; and iniquitous 
judgments were never a good highway to usurpation. 

With regard to other dignities, royal or palatine, which are merely 
honorific titles, and bring more glitter than credit, you could do no better 
than to leave them at the full disposal of the king. Let him honour merit and 
flatter vanity, but do not let him confer power. 

The majesty of the throne should be maintained with splendour; but it is 
important that the king should be left with the smallest possible control over 
the expenditure necessary for this purpose. It would be desirable for all 
royal officials to be paid by the Republic, rather than by him, and for the 
royal revenues to be proportionately reduced, in order to minimise, as far as 
possible, the handling of money by the king. 

It has been suggested that the crown should be made hereditary. I assure 
you that, at the moment when this law is adopted, Poland can say good-bye 
for ever to her freedom. You think you can meet the situation by limiting 


the royal power. You do not realise that these legal limitations will be 
broken down in the course of time by gradual usurpations, and that a policy 
adopted and followed without interruption by a royal family is bound in the 
long run to win out over laws which, by their very nature, tend constantly to 
relax. If the king cannot corrupt the magnates by favours, he can always 
corrupt them by promises guaranteed by his successors; and since the plans 
of the royal family are perpetuated together with the family itself, these 
obligations will be taken much more seriously, and their fulfilment will be 
much more relied on, than when an elective crown shows that the plans of 
the monarch will end with his own life. Poland is free because each reign is 
preceded by an interval when the nation, renewing all its rights and 
regaining new vigour, cuts off the progress of abuses and usurpations, when 
the law revives and recovers its original power. What will become of the 
pacta conventa, the aegis of Poland, if a family, established on the throne in 
perpetuity, occupies it without interruption, leaving the nation, between the 
death of the father and the coronation of the son, no more than a vain 
shadow of ineffective liberty, which soon will nullify the farcical oath 
sworn by all kings at their coronation, and the moment after forgotten by all 
forever? You have seen Denmark, you see England, you are about to see 
Sweden. Profit by these examples to learn once and for all that, no matter 
how many safeguards may be accumulated, heredity in the crown and 
freedom in the nation will always be incompatible. 

The Poles have always had a tendency to transmit the throne from father 
to son, or to the nearest heir, though always by election. This inclination, if 
they continue to follow it, will lead them sooner or later to the misfortune of 
rendering the throne hereditary; and along these lines they cannot hope to 
put up as long a struggle against the royal power as have the members of 
the Holy Roman Empire against the power of the emperor; for Poland does 
not contain within herself any counterweight which would suffice to keep a 
hereditary monarch subordinate to law. Despite the power of several 
members of the Empire, if it had not been for the chance election of Charles 
VII, the imperial capitulations would already be no more than an empty 
formality, as they were at the beginning of the century; and the pacta 
conventa will become even more futile when the royal family has had time 
to establish itself and subordinate all the rest. To summarise my feelings on 
this subject, I think that it would actually be better for Poland to have an 


elective crown whose powers were absolute than a hereditary crown whose 
powers were practically nil. 

In place of this disastrous law which would make the crown hereditary, I 
would suggest a quite different one which, if accepted, would preserve the 
liberty of Poland; this would be to prescribe by constitutional law that the 
crown should never pass from father to son, and that every son of a Polish 
king should forever be excluded from the throne. I say that I would propose 
this law if it were necessary; but I have in mind another plan which would 
produce the same effect, and I shall defer until the proper time my 
explanation of it; but assuming that my plan has the effect of excluding sons 
from the throne of their father, at least in direct succession, I believe that the 
ensurance of liberty will not be the only advantage resulting from this 
exclusion. It will give rise to another even greater benefit; which is that, by 
depriving kings of all hope of usurping arbitrary power and passing it on to 
their children, it will direct all their energies toward the glory and prosperity 
of the state, the sole remaining outlet for their ambitions. It is thus that the 
ruler of the nation, ceasing to be its hereditary enemy, will become its first 
citizen; it is thus that he will make it his great concern to render his reign 
illustrious by useful works, which will endear him to his people, win him 
the esteem of his neighbours, and make men bless his memory after him; 
and it is thus that, apart from the means of coercion and seduction, which 
should never be left in his hands, it will be proper to increase his power in 
all that pertains to the public welfare. He himself will have little direct and 
immediate power of action; but he will have great authority, and great 
powers of supervision and control, to hold each man to his duty, and to 
guide the government towards its true goal. To preside over the diet, the 
senate and all corporate groups, to examine strictly the conduct of all office- 
holders, to take great pains to maintain justice and the integrity of all the 
law courts, to preserve order and tranquillity in the state, to maintain its 
position abroad, to command its armies in time of war, to inaugurate useful 
works in time of peace, these are the duties which particularly pertain to his 
royal office, and which will give him enough to do if he tries to discharge 
them in person. For, considering that the details of administration are 
entrusted to officials created for that purpose, it should be a criminal 
offence for a king of Poland to entrust any part of his own administrative 
authority to favourites. Let him ply his trade in person, or abandon it; this is 
an important point, on which the nation ought never to yield. 


Similar principles should be followed in establishing a proper balance 
and proportion between the legislative and administrative powers. In order 
to achieve the best possible balance, the power of any given depositary of 
these powers should be in direct proportion to the number of those who 
share it, and in inverse proportion to the length of their tenure. The 
component parts of the diet will come rather close to this ideal relationship. 
The chamber of deputies, which is the more numerous body, will also be the 
more powerful; but its entire membership will change frequently. The 
senate, which is less numerous, will have a smaller share in legislation, but 
a greater share in the executive power; and its members, standing half-way 
between the two extremes, will be partly for life and partly for a fixed term, 
as is appropriate to an intermediary body. The king, who presides over the 
whole, will continue to hold office for life; and his power, while remaining 
very great for purposes of supervision, will be limited, with regard to 
legislation, by the chamber of deputies and with regard to administration by 
the senate. But in order to maintain equality, the underlying principle of the 
constitution, nothing therein should be hereditary except the nobility. If the 
crown were hereditary, it would be necessary to counterbalance it by 
making the peerage or senatorial order likewise hereditary, as in England. In 
that case the degraded equestrian order would lose its power, for the 
chamber of deputies, unlike the house of commons, does not have the 
annual right of opening or closing the public purse; and the Polish 
constitution would be overthrown from top to bottom. 


CHAPTER IX. SPECIFIC CAUSES OF ANARCHY 


IF the diet is thus well balanced and proportioned in all its parts, it will 
produce good laws and a good government. But this requires that its orders 
should be respected and obeyed. The anarchy and the contempt for law 
under which Poland has lived up to now are the result of clearly visible 
causes. I have already identified the principal one, and indicated the means 
of curing it. The other contributing causes are (1) the /iberum veto, (2) the 
confederations, and (3) the wrongful use by private citizens of the right to 
employ armed followers. 

The last abuse is such that, if it is not eliminated from the start, all other 
reforms will be useless. As long as private citizens have the power to resist 
the force of the executive, they will think they have the right to do so; and 
as long as they wage petty wars against each other, how can the state live in 
peace? I admit that fortresses require guardians; but why should there be 
fortresses which are strong only against citizens, and weak against the 
enemy? I fear that this reform may encounter difficulties; I do not, however, 
consider them insuperable, and if a powerful citizen is but reasonable, he 
will not mind giving up his own armed retainers, provided that all the rest 
do likewise. 

I shall speak hereafter of the military establishment; I shall therefore 
postpone until then things that might well have been said at this point. 

The liberum veto is not in itself a pernicious right, but when it oversteps 
its limits it immediately becomes the most dangerous of abuses. Once it was 
the guarantor of public freedom; now it is only an instrument of oppression. 
To eliminate this fatal abuse, it is necessary merely to eliminate the cause. 
But the heart of man is such that he clings to personal privileges rather than 
to greater and more general advantages. Only patriotism, enlightened by 
experience, can learn to sacrifice in the interest of greater goods a 
spectacular right grown evil by abuse, and henceforth inseparable from that 
abuse, All Poles should be keenly aware of the evils this unfortunate right 
has made them suffer. If they love peace and order, they cannot make either 
prevail among them as long as they allow this right to continue; for 
although this right was good when the body politic 

was being formed, or remained in full perfection, it becomes absurd and 
disastrous as soon as change becomes necessary. And change will always be 


necessary, above all in a large state surrounded by powerful and ambitious 
neighbours. 

The liberum veto would be less absurd if it applied only to the basic 
principles of the constitution; but that it should be used indiscriminately in 
all proceedings of the diet is absolutely inadmissible. One of the defects of 
the Polish constitution is that it fails to make a sufficiently clear distinction 
between legislation and administration; and that the diet, when it exercises 
legislative power, combines it with administrative measures, 
indiscriminately performing acts of sovereignty and acts of government, 
often actually in the form of mixed actions, in which the members serve 
simultaneously as magistrates and as legislators. 

Our proposed reforms tend to distinguish more clearly between the two 
powers, and thus to define more accurately the limits of the liberum veto. 
For I do not believe that anyone ever took it into his head to extend it to 
questions of pure administration, for that would mean abolishing civil 
authority and all government. 

Under the natural law of societies, unanimity was requisite to the 
formation of the body politic and of the fundamental laws necessary to its 
existence; such, for example, were the first (as amended), the fifth, the 
ninth, and the eleventh statutes enacted by the pseudo-diet of 1768. But the 
unanimity required for the adoption of these laws should equally be 
required for their abrogation. These, then, are the matters on which the 
liberum veto can continue to operate. And since it is not a question of 
destroying this right entirely, the Poles who, without too much grumbling, 
saw it restricted by the diet of 1768, ought easily to see it reduced and 
limited by a freer and more lawful diet. 

The basic points to be established as fundamental laws should be 
carefully weighed and considered; and these points only should be subject 
to the liberum veto. This will make the constitution as firm and the laws as 
irrevocable as possible. For it is contrary to the nature of the body politic to 
be subject to irrevocable laws; but it is contrary neither to nature nor to 
reason to require that they should be revoked only with the same formalities 
that brought them into being. That is the only chain with which we can bind 
the future. This will suffice both to strengthen the constitution, and to 
satisfy the Poles in their love of the liberum veto, without exposing them to 
the evil consequences to which it has given rise. 


As to the multitude of provisions which have been absurdly counted as 
fundamental articles, and which are nothing more than ordinary acts of 
legislation, and with regard also to those subsumed under the term questions 
of state, these are subject, in the natural course of events, to necessary 
alterations which make it impossible to demand that they be passed 
unanimously. Furthermore it is absurd that, on each and every question, a 
single member of the diet should be able to prevent all action, or that the 
resignation or protest of one or more deputies should be able to dissolve the 
assembly, and thus cashier the sovereign authority. This barbarous right 
must be abolished, and the capital penalty decreed against anyone who 
might be tempted to use it. If there were occasion for protest against the 
diet, which cannot happen as long as it is free and plenary, it is on the 
palatinates and dietines that this right might be conferred; but never on the 
deputies who, as members of the diet, should never have any measure of 
authority over it, nor any right to challenge its decisions. 

Between the veto, which is the greatest power individually exercisable 
by members of the sovereign, and ought never to occur except in the case of 
truly fundamental laws, and a bare majority, which is the minimum, and has 
reference to mere acts of administration, there are various intermediary 
cases in which the extent of agreement should be in proportion to the 
importance of the matter. For instance, when it is a question of legislation, 
three-quarters at least of the votes may be required, two-thirds in questions 
of state, and no more than a bare majority for elections and for other matters 
of current and temporary interest. I give this only as an illustration of my 
ideas, and not as a set of figures by which I would be willing to stand. 

In a state like Poland, where there is still a great deal of spiritual vitality, 
it might have been possible to preserve the admirable right of the liberum 
veto in its entirety without much danger, and perhaps even with profit, if the 
use of that right had been made dangerous and attended by serious 
consequences for the user. For surely it is inconceivable for anyone who 
thus prevents the diet from acting, and leaves the state without means of 
action, to go quietly home and enjoy with impunity the public desolation he 
has caused. 

In the case of a nearly unanimous resolution, therefore, if a single 
opponent retained the right of veto, I should want him to answer for it with 
his life, not only to his constituents in the subsequent dietine, but thereafter 
to the whole of the nation whose misfortune he had been. I should like the 


law to prescribe that, six months after his negative vote, he should be 
solemnly tried by an extraordinary court expressly constituted to consider 
the case, made up of the wisest, most respectable and most illustrious men 
of the nation; and this court would not be allowed merely to declare him 
guilty or not guilty, but would have either to condemn him to death without 
hope of pardon, or to award him compensation and public honours for life, 
without ever being able to adopt any mean between these two extremes. 

Institutions of this sort, favourable as they are to vigorous courage and to 
the love of liberty, are too far removed from the modern spirit to have any 
hope of being either adopted or admired. But they were not unknown to the 
ancients; and that is how the founders of their constitutions were able to 
uplift the souls of men and inflame them, when necessary, with a truly 
heroic ardour. In republics where even harsher laws were in force, unselfish 
citizens were known to dedicate themselves to death when the fatherland 
was in danger, by offering advice calculated to save it. A veto entailing the 
same danger may occasionally save the republic, and will never cause it 
much uneasiness. 

Dare I speak of the confederations, and go counter to the opinion of the 
experts? The latter see only the evils they have caused; the evils they 
prevent should also be recognised. Undoubtedly confederation is a time of 
violence in the republic; but there are extreme evils which call for violent 
remedies, and which we must try to cure at any price. Confederation is to 
Poland what dictatorship was to the Romans. Both cause the laws to be 
silent in time of pressing danger; but with this great difference, that 
dictatorship, being directly contrary to the laws of Rome and to the spirit of 
the Roman government, ended by destroying it, whereas the confederations, 
being only a very energetic means of confirming and re-establishing the 
hard-pressed constitution, is capable of tightening and re-enforcing the 
relaxed vigour of the state, without ever being able to break it. This 
federative form of action, although it may have arisen by accident, strikes 
me as a political masterpiece. Wherever liberty reigns it is constantly under 
attack, and very often in danger. Every free state in which no provision has 
been made for great crises is in danger of perishing with every storm. Only 
the Poles have been able to convert their very crises into a new means of 
safeguarding their constitution. Without the confederations the Polish 
republic would long since have ceased to exist, and I am afraid that it will 
not long survive if you decide to abolish them. Consider for a moment the 


events that have just occurred. Without the confederations the state would 
have been subjugated, and freedom destroyed forever. Do you want to 
deprive the republic of the resource that has just preserved it? 

And do not suppose that if the liberum veto is abolished and majority 
rule re-established, the confederations would be useless, as if majority rule 
were their only value. Confederation and majority rule are by no means 
identical. The executive power implicit in confederations will always give 
them, in times of extreme need, a degree of vigour, activity and speed 
impossible in the diet, which is forced to proceed by slower and more 
formal steps, and which cannot make a single irregular move without 
overthrowing the constitution. 

No, the confederations are the shield, the refuge, the sanctuary of this 
constitution. As long as they endure, I cannot see how it can be destroyed. 
They must be left in existence, but also regulated. If all abuses were 
eliminated, the confederations would become practically unnecessary. The 
reform of your government should accomplish this result. Violent 
undertakings alone should then force you to have recourse to them; but such 
undertakings are among the things for which provision ought to be made. 
Instead, therefore, of abolishing the confederations, determine the 
conditions under which they may legitimately occur; and then regulate their 
composition and powers, so as to give them legal sanction, as far as 
possible, without hampering their creation or operation. There may even be 
cases where the facts themselves will call for the immediate confederation 
of the whole of Poland, as when, for example, on some pretext or other and 
without open warfare, foreign troops set foot within the state; for after all, 
whatever the excuse for their entry, and even if the government itself 
consented to it, confederation at home does not mean enmity abroad. When 
the diet is prevented, by any obstacle whatsoever, from meeting at the time 
prescribed by law; when men at arms, at the instigation of no matter whom, 
are made to appear at the time and place of meeting; if its form is changed, 
or its activity suspended, or its freedom interfered with in any way; in all 
such cases a general confederation ought to occur automatically. Meetings 
and signatures of private citizens are merely offshoots of such a 
confederation; and all its marshals should accept the commands of 
whomever it names as leader. 


CHAPTER X. ADMINISTRATION 


WITHOUT entering into the details of administration, on which I am 
lacking equally in knowledge and in ideas, I shall venture simply to express 
certain views on the two subjects of war and finance, views which I feel I 
ought to express, because I think them good, although I am practically 
certain that they will not be relished. But first of all I shall make an 
observation on the administration of justice which is not quite so alien to 
the spirit of the Polish government. 

Our distinction between the legal and the military castes was unknown to 
the ancients. Citizens were neither lawyers nor soldiers nor priests by 
profession; they performed all these functions as a matter of duty. That is 
the real secret of making everything proceed toward the common goal, and 
of preventing the spirit of faction from taking root at the expense of 
patriotism, so that the hydra of chicanery will not devour a nation. The 
office of judge, both in the highest and in the local courts, should be a 
temporary employment by which the nation may test and evaluate the merit 
and probity of a citizen, in order to raise him thereafter to those more 
important positions of which he has been found capable. This way of 
looking at themselves cannot fail to make judges very careful to place 
themselves absolutely above reproach, and in general to give them all the 
attentiveness and integrity their office demands. Thus it was, when Rome 
was at its best, that people passed through the praetorship in order to reach 
the consulate. In this way it is possible, with a few clear and simple laws, 
and even with few judges, to have justice well administered, leaving the 
judges with power to interpret the laws, and when necessary to supplement 
them in the light of natural justice and common sense. Nothing could be 
more puerile than the precautions taken on this point by the English. To 
eliminate arbitrary judgments, they have subjected themselves to a thousand 
judgments which are iniquitous and even absurd. Hordes of lawyers devour 
them, endless lawsuits consume them; and with the mad idea of trying to 
provide for every eventuality, they have turned their laws into an immense 
labyrinth where memory and reason alike are lost. 

You must have three codes, covering constitutional, civil and criminal 
law respectively; all three as clear, short and precise as possible. These 
codes will be taught not only in the universities but also in all the secondary 


schools; and you will need no other body of law. All the rules of natural law 
are better graven in the hearts of men than in all the rubbish of Justinian. 
Just make men honest and virtuous, and I assure you that their knowledge 
of law will be sufficient. But it is necessary for all citizens, and particularly 
for public figures, to be taught the positive laws of their own country, and 
the particular rules by which they are governed. They will find them in the 
codes they are to study; and all noblemen, before being enrolled in the 
golden book which is to qualify them for admission to a dietine, must pass 
on the subject of these codes, especially the first, an examination which is 
no mere formality, and if their knowledge proves not to be sufficient, they 
will be sent back until it is. As far as Rome and customary law is 
concerned, all that, if it exists, should be eliminated from the schools and 
law courts. No other authority than the laws of the state should be 
recognised; these laws should be uniform in all the provinces, thus drying 
up one source of litigation; and questions left unanswered by these laws 
must be settled by the common sense and integrity of the judges. You may 
be sure that, when the judicial office is nothing more, for those who occupy 
it, than a place to test their capacity for higher things, they will not abuse 
their authority as much as you might fear; or that, if there are abuses, they 
will always be less than those which arise from a mass of laws which are 
often in conflict, which by their proliferation cause lawsuits to drag on 
endlessly, and by their contradictions lead also to arbitrary judgments. 

What I have been saying of judges should apply a fortiori to lawyers. 
This calling, intrinsically so respectable, grows vile and degrading as soon 
as it becomes a trade. The lawyer should be the first and severest judge of 
his client; his job should be, as it was in Rome and still is in Geneva, the 
first step toward public office; and in Geneva lawyers are in fact highly 
respected, and deserve to be. They are candidates for the council, and are 
very careful to do nothing that will bring them public disapproval. I should 
like every public function to serve in this way as a stepping-stone to 
another, so that no one, in the expectation of staying in any one office, will 
turn it into a lucrative profession, and place himself above the judgment of 
men. This arrangement would conform perfectly with my desire to have the 
children of rich citizens pass through the legal calling, now rendered both 
honorific and temporary. I shall develop this idea further in a moment. 

At this point I should say in passing, since it occurs to me, that it is 
contrary to the principle of equality within the equestrian order for its 


members to entail their property in any way. Legislation must always tend 
to diminish those great inequalities of fortune and power which set too great 
a distance between magnates and simple noblemen, and which always have 
a natural tendency to increase. With regard to property qualifications, which 
would determine the amount of land a nobleman would have to own in 
order to be admitted to the dietines, I can see that there is something to be 
said both for and against the proposal, and since my knowledge of the 
country is insufficient to enable me to estimate the consequences, it would 
be utterly foolhardy for me to reach any conclusion on the matter. 

Undoubtedly it would be desirable for a citizen voting in a palatinate to 
own some land therein, but I should not be too happy to see any fixed 
quantity prescribed. Granted that possessions are important, are men to 
count for nothing? What? Does a gentleman, because he has little or no 
land, cease thereby to be free and noble? And is his poverty alone a crime 
so grave as to make him forfeit his rights as a citizen? 

One final observation: no law should ever be allowed to fall into disuse. 
Be it bad or indifferent, it should either be formally repealed, or else 
rigorously enforced. This principle, which is fundamental, will make it 
necessary to pass all old laws in review, to repeal many of them, and to 
support with the severest sanctions those you decide to keep. Turning a 
blind eye toward many things is regarded in France as a basic principle of 
government; that is what despotism always forces us to do. But in a free 
government it is a sure means of enfeebling the laws and shaking the 
constitution. We want few laws, but those well classified, and above all well 
enforced. All abuses which are not forbidden remain inconsequential; but 
anyone who utters the word ‘law ‘ in a free state is invoking that before 
which every citizen, including first of all the king, should tremble. In short, 
suffer anything to happen rather than to weaken the force of law; for once 
its power has been exhausted, the state is lost beyond redemption. 


CHAPTER XI. THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


THE choice of an economic system to be adopted by Poland depends on the 
purposes she has in view in reforming her constitution. If your only wish 1s 
to become noisy, brilliant and fearsome, and to influence the other peoples 
of Europe, their example lies before you; devote yourselves to following it. 
Cultivate the arts and sciences, commerce and industry; have professional 
soldiers, fortresses, and academies; above all have a good system of public 
finance which will make money circulate rapidly, and thereby multiply its 
effectiveness to your great profit; try to make money very necessary, in 
order to keep the people in a condition of great dependence; and with that 
end in view, encourage material luxury, and the luxury of spirit which is 
inseparable from it. In this way you will create a scheming, ardent, avid, 
ambitious, servile and knavish people, like all the rest; one given to the two 
extremes of opulence and misery, of licence and slavery, with nothing in 
between. But you will be counted as one of the great powers of Europe; you 
will be included in all diplomatic combinations; in all negotiations your 
alliance will be courted; you will be bound by treaties; and there will be no 
war in Europe into which you will not have the honour of being plunged. If 
you are lucky, you will be able to recover your ancient possessions, perhaps 
to conquer new ones, and you will be able to say, like Pyrrhus or the 
Russians — in other words, like children— ‘When the whole world is mine, 
I shall eat a lot of candy.’ 

But if, by chance, you would prefer to create a free, wise and peaceful 
nation, one which has no fear or need of anyone, but is self-sufficient and 
happy, then you must adopt wholly different methods; you must preserve 
and revive among your people simple customs and wholesome tastes, and a 
warlike spirit devoid of ambition; you must create courageous and unselfish 
souls; devote your people to agriculture and to the most necessary arts and 
crafts; you must make money contemptible and, if possible, useless, seeking 
and finding more powerful and reliable motives for the accomplishment of 
great deeds. I admit that, in following this path, you will not fill the news- 
sheets with the noise of your celebrations, negotiations, and exploits; the 
philosophers will burn you no incense, poets will not sing your praises, and 
you will not be much talked about in Europe; people may even pretend to 
hold you in contempt. But you will live in true prosperity, justice and 


liberty; no one will try to pick a quarrel with you; people will fear you 
without admitting it; and I guarantee that neither the Russians nor anyone 
else will ever again come to rule over you, or that if, to their own 
misfortune, they do come, they will leave even more hurriedly. Above all, 
beware of trying to combine these two objectives, for they are too 
incompatible; and if you try to divide your forces and march toward both, 
you are condemning yourselves to a double failure. Choose then; and if you 
prefer the first, stop reading me. For all my remaining proposals are 
directed exclusively to the second. 

Excellent economic ideas are undoubtedly to be found in the various 
papers that have been sent to me. The fault I find with them is that they are 
more favourable to wealth than to prosperity. In creating new institutions, 
you must not be content with seeing the immediate effects; you must also 
correctly foresee the distant but inevitable consequences. The proposal that 
has been made, for example, for the sale of starosties and for the use of the 
resulting revenues, strikes me as perfectly normal and feasible under the 
prevailing European system of using money to accomplish everything. But 
is this system good in itself, and does it really achieve its purposes? Is it 
true that money is the sinew of war? Rich peoples have always been beaten 
and conquered by poor peoples. Is it true that money is the mainspring of 
good government? Financial systems are modern. I cannot see that anything 
good or great has come of them. The governments of antiquity did not even 
know the meaning of the word finance, and what they accomplished with 
men is prodigious. Money at best is a supplement to men, and the 
supplement is never worth as much as the thing itself. Men of Poland, leave 
all this money, I pray you, to other peoples; or content yourselves with what 
they will have to give you, since they have more need of your wheat than 
you of their gold. Believe me, it is better to live in plenty than in opulence; 
be more than pecunious, be rich. Cultivate your fields well, and have no 
other care; soon you will be harvesting gold, more than enough to buy the 
oil and wine you need, for Poland abounds, or can abound, in almost 
everything else. If you want to keep yourselves free and happy, heads, 
hearts and arms are what you want; it is they that constitute the power of a 
state and the prosperity of a people. Financial systems make venal souls; 
and when profit is the only goal, it is always more profitable to be a rascal 
than to be an honest man. The use of money is devious and secret; it is 
destined for one thing and used for another. Those who handle it soon learn 


how to deflect it from its course; and are the overseers appointed to control 
it anything more than another set of rascals sent to share the spoils? If 
public and visible riches were the only form of wealth, if the passage of 
gold left clear traces and could not be concealed, you could ask for no better 
means of buying services, courage, fidelity and virtue. But since the 
circulation of money is secret, it is a still better means of making pilferers 
and traitors, and of putting freedom and the public good upon the auction 
block. In short, of all the incentives known to me, money is at once the 
weakest and most useless for the purpose of driving the political mechanism 
toward its goal, and the strongest and most reliable for the purpose of 
deflecting it from its course. 

I know that men can only be made to act in terms of their own interests; 
but pecuniary interest is the worst, the basest and the most corrupting of all, 
and even, as I confidently repeat and shall always maintain, the least and 
weakest in the eyes of those who really know the human heart. In all hearts 
there is naturally a reserve of grand passions; when greed for gold alone 
remains, it is because all the rest, which should have been stimulated and 
developed, have been enervated and stifled. The miser has no truly 
dominant passion; he aspires to money only as a matter of foresight, in 
order to be able to satisfy such passions as may thereafter come to him. 
Learn how to foment and satisfy them directly, without the use of money, 
and money will soon lose all its value. 

I also admit that public expenditures are inevitable; effect them with 
anything rather than with money. Even today, in Switzerland, you see 
officers, magistrates and other public stipendiaries being paid in kind. They 
receive tithes of wine and wood; these are useful and honorific rights. The 
whole public service is performed by corvées; the state pays for almost 
nothing in money. You will say that money is necessary for the payment of 
soldiers. We shall consider this point in a moment. Payment in kind is not 
without its disadvantages; there is loss and waste; the administration of this 
form of wealth is comparatively inconvenient; it is especially irksome to 
those who are in charge of it, since it gives them fewer opportunities for 
profit. All that is true; but the evil is slight in comparison with the host of 
evils it prevents! A man would like to commit malversation, but he cannot 
do so without being found out. The example of the bailiffs of the Canton of 
Berne will be cited against me; but why are they vexatious? Because of the 
money fines they levy. These arbitrary fines are in themselves most 


objectionable; if they could, however, be paid in kind rather than in money, 
the evil would be almost negligible. Extorted money can be easily hidden; 
warehouses would be less easy to conceal. Ten times more money is 
handled in the single canton of Berne than in all the rest of Switzerland, and 
its administration is iniquitous in the same proportion. Look at every 
country, every government, every part of the world; nowhere will you find a 
great evil in morals and politics where money is not involved. 

You will say that the equality of fortunes which reigns in Switzerland 
makes it easy for the administration to be economical; whereas the great 
families and magnates of Poland require great expenditures, and great 
financial resources to meet them. Not at all. These magnates are rich in their 
own right; and their expenditures will diminish when luxury ceases to be 
esteemed in the state, without distinguishing them any the less from men of 
inferior fortune, whose expenditures will diminish in the same proportion. 
Pay for their services with authority, honours and exalted positions. In 
Poland, inequality of rank is compensated by the privilege of noble birth, 
which makes office-holders jealous rather of honour than of profit. The 
republic, by appropriately gradating and distributing these purely honorific 
rewards, will husband a treasure which will never ruin it, and which will 
give it heroes for citizens. The treasure of honours is an inexhaustible 
resource for a people which has a sense of honour; and would to God that 
Poland could hope to exhaust it! How happy the nation which cannot 
possibly find in its bosom any further distinctions for virtue! 

Pecuniary compensation has the defect not only of being an unworthy 
reward for virtue, but also of being insufficiently public, of failing to make 
a continuous impression on the minds and hearts of men, of disappearing as 
soon as it is awarded, and of leaving no visible trace to excite emulation by 
perpetuating the honour which should accompany it. I should like to have 
all ranks, offices, and honorific awards distinguished by external signs, so 
that no public figure would ever be allowed to go incognito, but would be 
followed everywhere by the marks of his rank or dignity; this would make 
people respect him at all times, and at all times make him keep his own self- 
respect; it would enable him to dominate over opulence; for a man who was 
rich and nothing more would constantly find himself cast in the shade by 
poor but titled citizens, and would find no pleasure or esteem in his own 
country; this would force him to serve his country in order to cut a figure in 
it, to be a man of integrity for reasons of ambition, and to aspire, in spite of 


his wealth, to ranks attainable only through public approbation, and liable at 
all times to be lost through disapproval. That is the way to sap the strength 
of wealth, and to create men who are not for sale. I lay great emphasis on 
this point, for I am sure that your neighbours, particularly the Russians, will 
spare no efforts to corrupt your officials, and that the great problem of your 
government is to strive to make them incorruptible. 

If it should be said I am trying to turn Poland into a nation of mendicant 
friars I should first retort that this 1s only a Frenchman’s sort of argument, 
and that a witticism is not a rational proof. I should also reply that my 
maxims ought not to be stretched beyond the limits either of my own 
intentions, or of reason; that my object is not to prevent the circulation of 
specie, but merely to slow it down, and above all to show how important it 
is for a good economic system not to be a system of money and public 
finance. To eradicate cupidity in Sparta, Lycurgus did not abolish money, 
but had it made of iron. I myself have no intention of banning gold or silver, 
but merely of making them less necessary, and of arranging things so that a 
man who has none can be poor without being a beggar. Basically, money is 
not wealth, but only a token thereof; it is not the token but the thing it 
represents that ought to be multiplied. I have seen, in spite of travellers’ 
tales, that the English, in the midst of all their gold, are individually no less 
needy than other peoples. And what does it matter to me, after all, to have a 
hundred guineas instead of ten, if the hundred do not bring me a more 
comfortable living? Pecuniary wealth is only relative; and as relations 
change through the operation of a thousand possible causes, you may find 
yourself successively rich and poor with the same sum of money; but this is 
not true of natural goods; for they, being immediately useful to man, always 
have an absolute value which in no way depends on the operations of trade. 
I will grant you that the English people is richer than the others; but it does 
not follow that a citizen of London lives more comfortably than a citizen of 
Paris. As between peoples, the advantage rests with the one which has the 
more money. But that has nothing to do with the lot of private individuals; 
and the prosperity of a nation does not lie therein. 

Encourage agriculture and the useful arts, not by enriching the farmers, 
which would only incite them to leave their calling, but by making that 
calling pleasant and honourable. Establish the most necessary 
manufactures; multiply your wheat and men unceasingly, and do not worry 
about the rest. The surplus produce of your soil, produce which, as a result 


of increasing monopolies, will be lacking in the rest of Europe, will 
necessarily bring you more money than you need. Apart from this necessary 
and certain produce, you will be poor as long as you want more; and as 
soon as you learn how to get along without more, you will be rich. The 
prevailing spirit of your economic system, 1f I had my way, would be as 
follows: pay little attention to foreign countries, give little heed to 
commerce; but multiply as far as possible your domestic production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. The inevitable and natural result of a free and 
just government is increased population. The more you perfect your 
government, therefore, the more will you multiply your people even without 
intending to do so. You will thus have neither beggars nor millionaires. 
Luxury and indigence together will insensibly disappear; and the citizens, 
cured of the frivolous tastes created by opulence, and of the vices associated 
with poverty, will devote their best efforts to serving the country, and will 
find their glory and happiness in doing their duty. 

I should like you always to lay heavier charges on the personal services 
than on the purses of men, using corvées and not money payments to 
provide roads, bridges, public buildings, and the service of prince and state. 
This sort of tax is basically the least onerous, and above all it is the one 
least subject to abuse. For money disappears when it leaves the hands of 
those who are paying; but everyone can see what work men are doing, and 
they cannot be overburdened to no purpose. I know that this method is 
impractical where luxury, commerce and the arts are in the ascendant; but 
nothing is easier among a simple and virtuous people, and nothing is more 
useful in keeping them so. This is yet another reason for preferring it. 

I will return now to the question of starosties; and once again I admit that 
the idea of selling them for the benefit of the public treasury is good and 
natural so far as the economic aspect is concerned. But in its political and 
moral aspects, this idea is so little to my taste that, if the starosties were 
sold, I should want you to buy them back and use them to endow the 
salaries and rewards of those who might serve or deserve well of the 
fatherland. In short I should like, if it were possible, for there to be no 
public treasury, and for the exchequer to know nothing of money payments. 
I feel that this can never be strictly realised; but the spirit of the government 
should always tend in that direction; and nothing could be more contrary to 
this spirit than the sale of offices now under discussion. It would make the 


republic richer, to be sure; but the vigour of the government would be 
correspondingly weakened. 

I admit that the administration of public property would become more 
difficult, and above all less agreeable for the administrators, if all this 
property were in kind rather than in money; but in that case you must make 
this administration, and its superintendence, an occasion to test the common 
sense, the vigilance and above all the integrity of those who aspire to more 
eminent positions. In this respect you will simply be imitating the municipal 
administration of Lyons, where men must begin as administrators of the 
charity hospital before proceeding to positions of civic trust; and it is by the 
way they acquit themselves in the former position that their worthiness for 
the latter is judged. The integrity of the quaestors of the Roman army was 
unsurpassed, for the quaestorship was the first step towards the curule 
offices. In positions which may tempt cupidity, things must be so arranged 
that ambition this repress it. The greatest good which results from will lies 
not in saving funds from rascals, but in making unselfishness appear 
honourable, and rendering poverty respectable when it is the fruit of 
integrity. 

The revenues of the republic do not meet its expenses. I can well believe 
it; the citizens do not want to pay anything at all. But men who want to be 
free should not be the slaves of their purses; and where is the state where 
liberty does not have to be paid for, often very dearly? You will cite 
Switzerland; but, as I have already said, in Switzerland the citizens 
themselves perform the functions which people everywhere else prefer to 
pay for, and have others perform. They are soldiers, officers, magistrates, 
labourers, anything in the service of the state, and since they are always 
ready to pay with their persons, it is not necessary for them also to pay with 
their purses. If the Poles want to do likewise, they will have no more need 
of money than the Swiss. But if a great state refuses to conduct itself on the 
principles of a small republic, it must not look for the same benefits, nor 
should it reject the cause while desiring the consequence. If Poland were, as 
I should like it to be, a confederation of thirty-three small states, it would 
combine the power of a great monarchy with the freedom of a small 
republic; but this would mean renouncing ostentation, and I am afraid that 
this would be the hardest thing of all. 

Of all the bases on which to levy a tax, the easiest and least expensive is 
undoubtedly capitation; but it is also the most forced and arbitrary; and that 


no doubt is why Montesquieu considers it servile, although it was the only 
form of taxation practised by the Romans, and still exists at the present time 
in several republics; under other names, it is true, as in the case of Geneva, 
where it is called ‘paying the guards,’ and is paid only by citizens and 
burghers, while the inhabitants and natives pay other taxes. All this is 
exactly opposite to Montesquieu’s idea. 

But since it is unjust and unreasonable to tax people who have nothing, 
taxes on property are always better than taxes on persons. You must simply 
avoid those which are difficult and costly to levy, and above all those which 
can be avoided by smuggling, for this is unproductive, fills the state with 
defrauders and brigands, and corrupts the fidelity of the citizens. 
Assessments should be so well apportioned that the difficulties of fraud will 
be greater than its benefits. There should never be a tax, therefore, on 
anything that can be hidden easily, like lace and jewels; it is better to forbid 
the wearing of them than to ban their importation. In France the temptation 
to smuggle is wantonly encouraged; and this makes me believe that the tax 
administration derives a profit from the existence of smugglers. This system 
is abominable, and wholly contrary to common sense. Experience shows 
that stamp taxes are particularly hard on the poor, and burdensome to 
commerce; that they greatly increase chicanery, and cause the people to cry 
out wherever they are established. I should not advise you to consider them. 
Taxes on animals strike me as being much better, provided that fraud is 
avoided, for every possible fraud is always a source of evils. But in so far as 
the payments must be made in money, they may be burdensome to the 
taxpayers; and the proceeds of this sort of tax are unduly subject to 
misappropriation. 

In my opinion the best and most natural tax, and one which is in no way 
open to fraud, is a proportional tax on land, on all land without exception, 
as was suggested by Marshal de Vauban and the Abbé de Saint-Pierre; for 
after all, it is that which produces that ought to pay. All lands, whether 
owned by the king, noblemen, ecclesiastics or commoners, should pay 
equally, that is to say in proportion to their extent and productivity, no 
matter who the proprietor may be. This levy would seem to require a 
preliminary operation, namely a general land census, which would be long 
and costly. But this expense can be avoided easily, and even 
advantageously, by levying the tax not on the land directly but on its 
products, which would be even fairer; this could be done by establishing a 


tithe, as large or small as seemed proper, which would be levied on the 
harvest in kind, like the ecclesiastical tithe. And to avoid the difficulties of 
administration and storage, you would farm out these tithes, as the curates 
do, to the highest bidder; with the result that private individuals would have 
to pay the tithe out of their harvest only, and would not pay it out of their 
purses unless they preferred to do so, at a tariff fixed by the government. 
The accumulated receipts could be made an object of commerce by selling 
the foodstuff’s thus collected, which could be sent abroad by way of Riga or 
Danzig. In this way you would also eliminate all the expenses of collection 
and administration, and all those swarms of clerks and employees who are 
so odious to the people and troublesome to the public; and most important 
of all, the republic would have money without the citizens being obliged to 
give any. For I shall never tire of repeating that what makes tallages and 
imposts burdensome to the farmer is the fact that they are pecuniary, and 
that he is first obliged to sell in order to be able to pay them. 


CHAPTER XII. THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


OF all the expenses of the republic, the maintenance of the royal army is the 
most considerable; and the services this army renders are certainly not in 
proportion to the cost. You will immediately say, however, that troops are 
necessary to defend the state. I would agree, if these troops actually 
defended it; but I cannot see that this army ever guaranteed it against any 
invasion, and I am afraid that it will do no better in the future. 

Poland is surrounded by warlike powers which constantly maintain large 
standing armies of perfectly disciplined soldiers, armies which she herself 
could never match without soon exhausting herself, particularly in the 
deplorable condition in which she will be left by the brigands who are now 
ravaging her. Furthermore, she would not be allowed to rearm; and if, with 
the resources of a most vigorous administration, she attempted to raise a 
respectable army, her neighbours, alert to prevent it, would quickly crush 
her before she had been able to carry out the plan. No, if she seeks merely 
to imitate them, she will never resist them. 

The Polish nation is different by nature, government, customs and 
language, not only from her neighbours, but also from all the rest of Europe. 
I should like her also to be different in her military organisation, tactics and 
discipline, being always herself, not someone else. Only then will she be all 
she is capable of becoming, and draw forth from her bosom all the 
resources she is capable of having. 

The most inviolable law of nature is the law of the strongest. No laws, no 
constitution can be exempted from this law. If you look for means of 
guaranteeing yourselves against invasion by a neighbour stronger than you, 
you are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. It would be even more absurd for you to 
want to make conquests and to acquire offensive power; this is 
incompatible with the form of your government. Anyone who wants to be 
free ought not to want to be a conqueror. The Romans were such by 
necessity and, you might say, in spite of themselves. War was a necessary 
remedy for the defect of their constitution. Constantly attacked and 
constantly victorious, they were the only disciplined people in a sea of 
barbarians, and became the masters of the world by constantly defending 
themselves. Your position is so unlike theirs that there is no one against 
whose attacks you would even be able to defend yourselves. You will never 


have offensive power; it will be a long time before you have defensive 
power. But you will soon, or more accurately speaking, you already have 
the power of self-preservation, which will guarantee you, even though 
subjected, against destruction, and will preserve your government and your 
liberty in its one true sanctuary, the heart of the Polish people. 

Regular troops, the plague and depopulators of Europe, are good for two 
purposes only, to attack and conquer neighbours, or to bind and enslave 
citizens. Both of these ends are equally foreign to you; renounce, then, the 
means which lead to them. I know that the state should not remain without 
defenders; but its true defenders are its members. Each citizen should be a 
soldier by duty, none by profession. Such was the military system of the 
Romans; such is that of the Swiss today; such ought to be that of every free 
state, and particularly of Poland. In no position to hire an army sufficient 
for her defence, she must find that army, when necessary, in her inhabitants. 
A good militia, a genuine, well-drilled militia, is alone capable of satisfying 
this need. This militia will cost the republic little, will always be ready to 
serve it, and will serve it well, for after all, we always defend our own 
goods better than the goods of others. 

Count Wielhorski suggests that a regiment should be raised by each 
palatinate, and kept constantly on an active footing. This supposes that the 
royal army, or at least the royal infantry, would be disbanded; for I believe 
that the maintenance of these thirty-three regiments would unduly 
overburden the republic if it had, in addition, the royal army to pay for. This 
change would not be without value, and strikes me as being easy to effect; 
but it can also become burdensome, and its abuses will be difficult to 
forestall. I should not advise scattering the soldiers as a police force in the 
towns and villages; that would be bad for discipline. Soldiers, above all 
professional ones, ought never to be left without a check on their conduct; 
still less should they be entrusted with any sort of control over citizens. 
They ought always to march and live together as a body; constantly 
subordinated and supervised, they should be nothing but blind instruments 
in the hands of their officers. If they were entrusted with any sort of control, 
however small, innumerable acts of violence, vexations and abuses without 
number, would ensue; the soldiers and the inhabitants would become 
mutual enemies. This is a misfortune that occurs wherever regular troops 
are found; the proposed regiments, being on continuous service, would 
acquire the spirit of regular troops, and this spirit is never favourable to 


freedom. The Roman republic was destroyed by its legions, when the 
remoteness of its conquests forced it to keep some on continuous service. 
Once again, the Poles ought not to look about them for things to imitate, not 
even when those things are good. This goodness, being relative to wholly 
different constitutions, would be an evil in their own. They should look 
exclusively to what is suitable to them, not to what others do. 

Why not, then, instead of regular troops, a hundred times more 
burdensome than useful to any people uninterested in conquests, establish a 
genuine militia in Poland exactly as in Switzerland, where every inhabitant 
is a soldier, but only when necessary? The institution of serfdom in Poland 
makes it impossible, I admit, for the peasants to be armed immediately; 
arms in servile hands will always be more dangerous than useful to the 
state. Pending the happy moment of emancipation, however, Poland teems 
with cities, and their inhabitants, if conscripted, could in time of need 
furnish numerous troops whose upkeep, except during the period of that 
same need, would cost the state nothing. The majority of these inhabitants, 
having no land, would thus pay their taxes in service; and this service could 
easily be distributed in such a way as not to be at all burdensome to them, 
even though they were sufficiently drilled. 

In Switzerland every individual who marries must be furnished with a 
uniform, which becomes his festive dress, with a rifle, and with all the 
equipment of a foot-soldier; he is enrolled in the company of his district. 
During the summer, on Sundays and holidays, these militias are drilled by 
formations, first by squads, next by companies, then by regiments; until 
finally, when their turn has come, they assemble in the country, and in 
succession form small encampments, in which they are drilled in all the 
manoeuvres appropriate to infantry. As long as they do not leave their place 
of residence, and thus are little or not at all interrupted in their work, they 
receive no pay; but as soon as they go out into the country they receive 
rations and are paid by the state; and no one is allowed to send another in 
his place, in order that each may receive training and that all may see 
service. In a state like Poland, with its vast provinces, it is easy to find the 
wherewithal to replace the royal army with a sufficient number of 
militiamen, who would be kept constantly mobilised, but changed once a 
year at least, and drawn in small detachments from all the corps, which 
would not be seriously burdensome to the individuals, whose turn would 
come hardly more often than once in twelve or fifteen years. In this way, the 


whole nation would be given military training, a good and numerous army 
would always be ready when needed, and it would cost far less, especially 
in peacetime, than the royal army costs to-day. 

To make a real success of this operation, however, it would be necessary 
to begin by changing public opinion regarding a vocation which will in fact 
be wholly altered, and to make the Polish people look on the soldier no 
longer as a bandit who, in order to live, sells himself for five cents a day, 
but as a citizen who is doing his duty in the service of his country. This 
vocation must be restored to the honour which it formerly enjoyed, and 
which it still enjoys in Switzerland and in Geneva, where the best citizens 
are as proud of being in their corps and under arms as in the town hall and 
in the sovereign council. To accomplish this, it is important that, in the 
choice of officers, consideration should be given not at all to rank, credit 
and fortune, but solely to experience and talent. Nothing is easier than to 
make skill in the use of arms a point of honour, which will make everyone 
drill zealously for the service of his country before the eyes of his family 
and his people; a zeal which cannot be awakened to the same extent in a 
mob of riffraff which has been enlisted by chance, and is conscious only of 
the hardships of drill. I can remember the time when the citizens of Geneva 
manoeuvred much better than regular troops; but the magistrates, finding 
that this inspired the citizen body with a martial spirit alien to their own 
purposes, have taken care to suppress this sort of emulation, and have 
succeeded only too well. 

In the execution of this plan, you could, with perfect safety, restore to the 
king the military authority which naturally belongs to his office; for it is 
inconceivable that the nation could be used to oppress itself, at least when 
all those who comprise it are given a share of freedom. It is only with 
regular and standing armies that the executive power can ever enslave a 
state. The great Roman armies were unabusive as long as they changed with 
each consul; and down to the time of Marius, it did not so much as enter the 
head of any consul that he might use them in any way to enslave the 
republic. It was not until the great remoteness of their conquests forced the 
Romans to keep the same armies mobilised for a long time, to man them 
with ruffianly recruits, and to perpetuate command over them by the 
proconsuls, that the latter began to feel their independence and to want to 
use it to establish their own power. The armies of Sulla, Pompey and Caesar 
became true regular forces, which replaced the republican spirit with the 


spirit of military government; and this to such an extent that the soldiers of 
Caesar considered themselves grossly insulted when, in a moment of 
mutual friction, he called them citizens, quirites. In the plan I envisage, and 
shall soon have finished outlining, all Poland will become warlike in 
defence of her liberty against the undertakings no less of the prince than of 
her neighbours; and I will venture to say that, once this plan has been well 
executed, the office of commander-in-chief could be abolished and its 
functions reunited with the crown, without placing liberty in the slightest 
danger, unless the nation should allow itself to be beguiled by plans of 
conquest; in which case I would no longer answer for anything. Whoever 
wants to deprive others of their freedom almost always ends by losing his 
own; this is true even of kings, and very much more true of peoples. 

Why should not the equestrian order, in which the republic really resides, 
itself follow a plan like that here suggested for the infantry? Establish in all 
the palatinates cavalry corps in which the whole nobility will be enrolled, 
each with its own officers, general staff, banners, its own designated 
emergency quarters, and its fixed annual times of meeting. Let these brave 
noblemen learn how to drill in formation, to perform all sorts of movements 
and evolutions, to give order and precision to their manoeuvres, to 
recognise military discipline. I should not want them to imitate slavishly the 
tactics of the other nations. I should like them to evolve tactics of their own, 
tactics which would develop and perfect their own natural and national 
dispositions; I should like them above all to practice for lightness and 
speed, learning how to break off, disperse and regroup without difficulty or 
confusion; to excel in what is called guerilla warfare, in all the manoeuvres 
appropriate to light troops, in the art of inundating a country like a torrent, 
of striking everywhere without ever being struck, of continuing to act in 
concert though separated, of cutting communications, of intercepting 
convoys, of charging rear-guards, of capturing vanguards, of surprising 
detachments, of harassing large bodies of troops marching and camping 
together; I should like them to adopt the methods of the ancient Parthians, 
whose valour they already possess, and learn like them to conquer and 
destroy the best disciplined armies without ever joining battle and without 
leaving them a moment’s respite. In short, have infantry, since it is 
necessary, but rely only on your cavalry, and leave no stone unturned in 
devising a system which will place the entire outcome of the war in its 
hands. A free people is not well advised to have fortresses; they are not at 


all suited to the Polish genius, and sooner or later they everywhere become 
nests for tyrants, The places you think you are fortifying against the 
Russians you will inevitably be fortifying for them; and for you they will 
become shackles from which you will never deliver yourselves. Neglect 
even the advantages of fortified outposts, and do not bankrupt yourselves 
for artillery; such things are not what you need. A sudden invasion is a great 
misfortune, no doubt; but permanent enslavement is a far greater one. You 
will never be able to make it difficult for your neighbours to enter your 
territory; but you can make it difficult for them to withdraw with impunity; 
and that should be your sole concern. Antony and Crassus invaded the 
territory of the Parthians easily, but to their own misfortune. A land as vast 
as yours always offers its inhabitants places of refuge and great resources 
for eluding its aggressors. No human art could prevent sudden action by the 
strong against the weak; but the weak can provide themselves with means 
of retaliation; and when experience teaches how hard it is to retire from 
your country, people will be in less of a hurry to enter it. Leave your 
country wide open, then, like Sparta, but build, like her, strong citadels in 
the hearts of the citizens; and just as Themistocles carried Athens away in 
her fleet, carry off your cities, when need be, on your horses. The spirit of 
imitation seldom produces anything good, and never anything great. Each 
country has advantages which are peculiar to itself, and which should be 
extended and fostered by its constitution. Husband and cultivate those of 
Poland, and she will have few other nations to envy. 

A single thing suffices to make it impossible to conquer her, namely love 
of country and of liberty, animated by the virtues inseparable from that love. 
You have just given an ever-memorable example of it. As long as this love 
burns in your hearts, it may not ensure you against a temporary yoke; but 
sooner or later it will burst forth, shake off the yoke, and set you free. Work, 
therefore, without pause or relaxation, to bring patriotism to the highest 
pitch in every Polish heart. I have already indicated some of the means 
appropriate to that end. At this point it remains only for me to discuss the 
one which I believe to be the strongest, the most powerful of all, one which 
is even infallible in its effects if properly executed; this is to arrange things 
so that every citizen will feel himself to be constantly under the public eye; 
that no one will advance or succeed save by the favour of the public; that no 
office or position shall be filled save by the will of the nation; and finally 
that, from the lowliest nobleman, even from the lowliest peasant, up to the 


king, if possible, all shall be so dependent on public esteem that nothing can 
be done, nothing acquired, no success obtained without it. Out of the 
effervescence excited by this mutual emulation will arise that patriotic 
intoxication which alone can raise men above themselves, and without 
which liberty is but an empty word, and laws but a chimera. 

In the equestrian order this system is easy to establish, if you are careful 
throughout to make it follow a fixed sequence of official promotions, 
admitting no one to the honours and dignities of the state unless he has 
previously passed through the inferior grades, which will serve both as a 
qualification and as a test for those seeking a higher degree of eminence. 
Since equality among noblemen is a fundamental law of Poland, the career 
of public service in that country ought always to begin with subordinate 
positions; that is the spirit of the constitution. These positions should be 
open to every citizen who is zealous enough to seek them, and who believes 
himself able to fill them successfully; but they should be the indispensable 
first step for anyone, great or small, who wishes to advance in this career. 
Each is free to present himself or not; but once he has done so, he must, 
unless he retires voluntarily, either advance or be rebuffed with 
disapprobation. All his conduct must be seen and judged by his fellow- 
citizens; he must know that his every step is being watched, that all his acts 
are being weighed, that a faithful account is being kept of all his good and 
evil deeds, and that this account will influence the whole subsequent course 
of his life. 


CHAPTER XIII. PLAN FOR A SEQUENCE OF OFFICIAL 
PROMOTIONS EMBRACING ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


THE following 1s a plan for the establishment of such a sequence of official 
promotions, a plan which I have tried to adapt as far as possible to the 
existing form of government, with the sole exception of the nomination of 
senators, which is reformed in the manner and for the reasons already given. 

All active members of the republic, by which I mean those who 
participate in the administration, shall be divided into three classes, each 
distinguished by visible insignia to be worn on the person of its members. 
The orders of knighthood, which formerly were proofs of virtue, are now no 
more than signs of royal favour. The ribbons and jewels which distinguish 
them have an air of frippery and of feminine adornment which must be 
avoided in our reforms. I should like the insignia of my proposed three 
orders to consist of plaques of various metals, the material value of which 
should be inversely proportional to the rank of the wearer. 

Before entering upon an official career, young men shall pass through a 
preliminary trial period as lawyers, assessors and even as judges in the 
lower courts, as managers of some part of the public funds, and in general 
in all those inferior posts which give the holders a chance to show their 
merit, their capacity, their thoroughness, and above all their integrity. This 
trial period should continue for at least three years, at the end of which time, 
armed with certificates from their superiors and with evidence of public 
approbation, they shall present themselves to the dietine of their province, 
where, after a rigorous examination of their conduct, those who are found 
worthy shall be honoured with a plaque of gold inscribed with their name, 
province and date of reception, and bearing underneath in larger characters 
the inscription Spes patriae. Those who have received this plaque shall 
wear it constantly on their right arms or over their hearts; they shall be 
called servants of the state; and they alone, of all the equestrian order, shall 
be qualified for election as deputy to the diet, as associate justice, or 
treasury commissioner, or entrusted with any public function which 
appertains to sovereignty. 

To reach the second grade it will be necessary to have been elected three 
times as deputy to the diet, and to have obtained each time, in the 


immediately subsequent dietine, the approval of the constituents; and no 
one may be elected deputy a second or third time unless he has a certificate 
to this effect with regard to his preceding deputyship. Service as associate 
justice or as treasury commissioner shall be equivalent to a deputyship; and 
it will suffice to have sat three times in any of these bodies, but always with 
approbation, in order to have the right to enter the second grade. Upon 
presenting his three certificates to the diet, therefore, the servant of the state 
who has obtained them will be honoured with the second plaque and with 
the title of which it is the token. 

This plaque shall be of silver, of the same size and shape as the 
preceding one; it shall bear the same inscriptions, except that the words 
Spes patriae shall be replaced by Civis electus. Those who wear these 
plaques shall be called citizens elect, or simply electees, and are no longer 
eligible to serve as simple deputies, associate justices or treasury 
commissioners; but they shall all be candidates for senatorships. No one 
may enter the senate until he has entered the second grade and wears its 
insignia; and all the elective senators who, according to our plan, will be 
drawn immediately from this group, shall continue to wear the same 
insignia until they reach the third grade. 

It is from the members of the second category that I should like to have 
chosen the principals of secondary schools and the inspectors of primary 
education. They might be required to fill these posts for a certain time 
before being admitted to the senate, and to present the diet a certificate of 
approval from the college of administrators of education; without forgetting 
that this certificate, like all the rest, must always be confirmed by the voice 
of the public, which may be consulted in a thousand different ways. 

The choice of elective senators shall be made in the chamber of deputies 
at each ordinary session of the diet, so that their term shall be for two years 
only; but they may be continued in office, or re-elected after an interval, for 
two additional terms, provided that, at the expiration of each term, they 
have first obtained from the aforesaid chamber a certificate of approval 
similar to that required from the dietines for re-election to a second or third 
deputyship. For unless a like certificate is obtained for each mandate, it will 
be impossible to proceed to further office; and in order not to be excluded 
from the government, the only recourse will be to go back and begin again 
in the lower grades, a recourse which should be permitted in order not to 
deprive a zealous citizen, no matter what faults he may have committed, of 


all hope of erasing them and achieving success. Furthermore, no special 
committee should ever be entrusted with the giving or withholding of these 
certificates or acts of approbation; these judgments must always be made by 
the whole chamber. This will be done without difficulty or loss of time 1f, in 
judging outgoing elective senators, you follow the same method of balloting 
that I have suggested for their election. 

At this point you will say, perhaps, that all these acts of approbation, 
given first by particular bodies, then by the dietines, and finally by the diet, 
will be not so much accorded to merit, justice and truth, as extorted by 
intrigue and credit. To that I have but one answer to make. I thought I was 
speaking to a people which, without being wholly free from vices, still had 
a certain amount of resilience and virtue; and on that supposition, my plan 
is good. But if Poland has already reached the point where everything is 
radically venal and corrupt, it is vain for her to try to reform her laws and 
preserve her freedom; she must abandon such hopes, and bow her neck to 
the yoke. But let us return to the matter in hand. 

Each elective senator who has held office three times with approbation 
shall pass by right into the third grade, the highest in the state; and its 
insignia shall be conferred on him by the king on the nomination of the diet. 
This shall take the form of a plaque of blue steel similar to the preceding 
ones, and shall bear the following inscription: Custos legum. Those who 
have received it shall wear it all the rest of their lives, no matter how 
eminent the positions they may subsequently attain, and even on the throne 
itself, 1f they succeed in ascending it. 

The palatines and grand castellans can be drawn only from the body of 
the law guardians, and in the same way that the latter were chosen from the 
citizens elect, that is, by the choice of the diet. And since these palatines 
occupy the most eminent positions in the republic, and hold them for life, in 
order that their spirit of emulation may not slumber in offices where they no 
longer see anything above them save the throne, access to the latter shall be 
open to them, but in such a way that here again they shall be able to 
advance only on the strength of virtue, and by the voice of the people. 

Let us observe in passing that the career I am laying down for citizens to 
follow, in rising by successive stages to the head of the republic, seems 
quite well proportioned to the stages of human life, so that those who hold 
the reins of government, although past the first flush of youth, nevertheless 
may still be in the prime of life, and so that, after fifteen or twenty years of 


continuous testing under the eyes of the public, they will still have a 
sufficiently large number of years during which to give the fatherland the 
benefit of their talents, experience and virtues, and themselves to enjoy, in 
the leading positions of the state, the respect and honours they have so well 
deserved. Assuming that a man begins his public career at twenty, it is 
possible for him to become a palatine by thirty-five; but since it is very 
hard, and not even suitable, for this sequence of offices to be accomplished 
so quickly, this eminent post will seldom be reached before the forties; and 
this, in my opinion, is the age most likely to combine all the qualities 
desirable in a statesman. At this point we may also observe that this 
sequence of offices also seems, as far as possible, to be appropriate to the 
needs of the government. In calculating the probabilities, I would estimate 
that every two years there would be at least fifty new citizens elect and 
twenty law guardians; and these numbers are more than sufficient to recruit 
the two parts of the senate to which these grades respectively lead. For it is 
easy to see that although the first rank of the senate is the more numerous, 
the fact that it is held for life means that it will need fewer replacements 
than the second, which, under my plan, is renewed at each ordinary diet. 

You have already seen, and soon will see again, that I do not leave the 
supernumerary citizens elect to stand idle while waiting to enter the senate 
as elective senators. In order that the law guardians also shall not be left idle 
while waiting for new service as palatines and castellans, it is from this 
body that I would form the college of the administrators of education, of 
which I have already spoken. This college could be placed under the 
presidency of the primate or another bishop, with the proviso that no other 
ecclesiastic, whether bishop or senator, could be admitted to it. 

The sequence of promotions strikes me as being adequate to the needs of 
the essential and intermediary part of the state, namely, the nobility and the 
magistrates. But we have not yet provided for the two extremes, namely the 
common people and the king. Let us begin with the former, which so far has 
been accounted nothing, but which in the end must count for something if 
you want to give a certain power and solidity to Poland. Nothing could be 
more delicate than the operation of which we are now speaking; for 
although everyone feels how unfortunate it is for the republic that the nation 
should be in a sense confined to the equestrian order, and that all the rest, 
peasants and burghers, should be nil, both in the government and in 
legislation, such, after all, is the ancient constitution. At the present moment 


it would be neither prudent nor possible to change it all at once. But it may 
be prudent and possible to effect this change by degrees, and make the more 
numerous part of the nation, without any perceptible revolution, attach its 
affections to the fatherland and even to the government. This will be 
effected by two methods, the first being to administer justice scrupulously, 
so that the serf and commoner, never having to fear unjust vexation by the 
nobleman, will be cured of the aversion in which they must naturally hold 
him. This calls for a great reformation of the courts of law, and for 
particular care in the formation of the corps of advocates. 

The second method, without which the first is useless, is to open the way 
to the serfs to become free, and to the burghers to become noblemen. Even 
if the thing were in fact impracticable, it would be necessary at least for it to 
be seen as a possibility. But it seems to me that more can be done, and 
without running the slightest risk. The following, for example, is a means 
which seems to me to lead safely to the proposed end. 

Every other year, in the interval between diets, an appropriate time and 
place would be set in each province for a meeting of all the citizens elect of 
that province who were not yet elective senators. They would meet, under 
the presidency of a law guardian who was not yet a life senator, in a 
censorial or benevolent committee, to which would be invited not all the 
curates, but only those deemed most worthy of the honour. I even think that 
this distinction, by constituting a tacit judgment in the eyes of the people, 
might also arouse a certain spirit of emulation among the village curates, 
and preserve a large number of them from that dissolute way of life to 
which they are all too prone. 

The business of this assembly, to which old men and notables from all 
walks of life could also be invited, would be to examine proposals for 
innovations useful to the province; reports would be heard from the curates 
on the condition of their own and neighbouring parishes, and from the 
notables on the condition of agriculture and of the families of their canton. 
These reports would be carefully verified; each member of the committee 
would add his own observations to them; and a faithful record would be 
kept of the whole, from which would be drawn succinct memorials to be 
addressed to the dietines. 

The needs of hard-pressed families, of the disabled, of widows and 
orphans, would be considered in detail, and would be proportionately met 
from a fund formed by voluntary contributions from the well-to-do people 


of the province. These contributions would be the less burdensome 
inasmuch as they would become the only charitable assessment, for beggars 
and poorhouses ought not to be tolerated anywhere in Poland. The priests 
Will no doubt raise a great outcry for the preservation of poorhouses; and 
this outcry 1s simply one more reason for destroying these institutions. 

In this same committee, which would never concern itself with 
reprimands and penalties, but solely with benefits, praise and 
encouragement, accurate lists would be made, on the basis of reliable 
information, of individuals in all walks of life whose conduct was worthy of 
honour and recompense. These lists would be forwarded to the senate and 
king, to be considered on the appropriate occasion, and to help them make 
their choices and preferences wisely; and it is on the evidence supplied by 
these same assemblies that the free secondary-school scholarships already 
mentioned would be awarded by the administrators of education. 

But the principal and most important function of this committee would 
be to draw up, on reliable depositions and on the well-verified report of 
public opinion, a roster of those peasants who were distinguished for good 
conduct, education and morals, for their devotion to their families and for 
the proper fulfilment of all the duties of their station. This roster would then 
be presented to the dietine, which would elect therefrom a legally 
prescribed number for manumission, and would provide, by agreed means, 
for the compensation of their owners by granting them exemptions, 
prerogatives, and other advantages proportionate to the number of their 
peasants who had been found worthy of freedom. For it is absolutely 
necessary to arrange things so that, instead of being burdensome to the 
master, the manumission of the serf should bring him honour and profit; 
with the understanding that, to avoid abuses, these manumissions should be 
made not by the master, but in the dietines, by a formal judgment, and in no 
more than the numbers prescribed by the law. 

When a certain number of families in a canton had been successively 
freed you could proceed to free whole villages, to unite them gradually into 
communes, to assign them a certain amount of communal property, like the 
communal lands in Switzerland, and to give them communal officers; and 
when you had gradually brought things to the point where, without 
perceptible revolution, it was possible to complete the operation on a large 
scale, you would finally be able to give them back their natural right to 


participate in the administration of their country by sending deputies to the 
dietines. 

All this having been done, you would arm all these peasants, now 
converted into free men and citizens; you would enrol them in the army, 
you would drill them; and you would end up with a truly excellent militia, 
more than sufficient for the defence of the state. 

A similar method could be followed for the ennoblement of a certain 
number of burghers and, even without ennobling them, for the awarding to 
them of certain outstanding positions which they alone could fill, to the 
exclusion of the nobles; and this would be following the example of the 
Venetians, who, for all their jealous insistence on noble privileges, always 
give a commoner, in addition to other subordinate positions, the second 
office in the state, that of grand chancellor, to which no nobleman can ever 
aspire. In this way, by opening to the burghers the road to nobility and 
honours, you would attach their affections to the fatherland and to the 
maintenance of the constitution. You might also, without ennobling 
individuals, ennoble certain towns collectively, with preference to those 
where commerce, industry and the arts were most flourishing, and where 
the municipal administration was consequently the best. These ennobled 
cities could, like the free cities of the Empire, send deputies to the diet; and 
their example would not fail to excite in all the rest a keen desire to obtain 
the same honour. 

The censorial committees entrusted with this work of beneficence, a 
work which, to the shame of kings and peoples, has never yet existed 
anywhere, would be composed, without being elective, in the manner most 
suited to the zealous and honest performance of their functions; for their 
members, as aspirants to the senatorial positions open to their respective 
grades, would be very careful to deserve by public approbation the suffrage 
of the diet. And this work would be sufficient to keep these aspirants on 
their mettle and to hold them in the public eye during the intervals which 
might occur between their successive elections. Observe, however, that this 
would be done without raising them, during these intervals, above the rank 
of private citizens of a particular grade; for this type of tribunal, useful and 
respectable as it is, would never have any other task than to confer benefits, 
and hence would be vested with no coercive power whatsoever. Thus I am 
not at this point increasing the number of magistracies; but I am making use 


of the passage from one magistracy to another to enlist the temporary 
services of those who are to become magistrates. 

In executing this plan of official promotions by successive stages, a 
process which could be accelerated, decelerated, or even halted according to 
its good or ill success, you would proceed just as you saw fit, guided by 
experience; you would enkindle in all the lower orders an ardent zeal to 
contribute to the public welfare; you would finally succeed in animating all 
parts of Poland, and in binding them together in such a way that they would 
no longer be anything more than a single corporate group, whose vigour 
and strength would be at least ten times greater than is now possible; and 
this with the inestimable advantage of having avoided all abrupt and rapid 
changes, and the danger of revolution. 

You have a fine opportunity to begin this operation in a striking and 
noble fashion, one which should produce the greatest effect. In the 
misfortunes Poland has just been undergoing, it is not possible that the 
confederates should have failed to receive aid, and tokens of attachment, 
from certain burghers, and even from some peasants. Imitate the 
magnanimity of the Romans, who were so careful, after the great calamities 
of their republic, to shower evidences of their gratitude upon foreigners, 
subjects, slaves and even animals who, during their misfortunes, had 
rendered them some signal services. What a fine beginning, in my opinion, 
it would be solemnly to confer nobility on these burghers, and freedom on 
these peasants; and this with all the pomp and circumstance needed to make 
the ceremony august, touching and memorable! And do not stop with this 
beginning. The men thus distinguished should ever remain the favourite 
children of the fatherland. They must be watched over, protected, aided and 
sustained, even if they are bad characters. At all costs they must be made to 
prosper all their lives, in order that, by giving this example to the public 
view, Poland may show all Europe what, in her time of victory, may be 
expected by anyone who dares aid her in her distress. 

This gives a rough idea, intended merely as an illustration, of the way to 
proceed in order that everyone may see the road to any attainment open 
before him; to make all, while serving the country well, move by degrees 
toward the most honourable ranks; and to enable virtue to open all the doors 
that fortune is pleased to shut. 

But all is not yet done; and the part of this plan that still remains to be 
described is undoubtedly the most embarrassing and difficult. It attempts to 


surmount obstacles against which the wisdom and experience of the most 
consummate statesmen have always failed. Nevertheless it seems to me 
that, if my plan were adopted, the very simple method I am about to suggest 
would remove all difficulties, prevent all abuses, and would in practice turn 
what seems to be a new obstacle into an actual advantage. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE ELECTION OF KINGS 


ALL these difficulties come down to the single one of giving the state a 
ruler whose selection will not cause trouble, and who will make no attempts 
against liberty. What makes this difficulty all the worse is that the ruler 
himself should be endowed with those great qualities needed by anyone 
who ventures to govern free men. An hereditary crown avoids trouble, but 
leads to slavery; election preserves freedom, but shakes the state with each 
new reign. This alternative is unfortunate; but before I speak of the means 
of avoiding it, allow me to reflect for a moment on the way in which the 
Poles ordinarily dispose of their crown. 

I ask, first of all, why must they give themselves foreign kings? What 
singular blindness has led them thus to adopt the surest means of enslaving 
their nation, of abolishing their customs, of making themselves the 
playthings of foreign courts, and of wantonly increasing the tumult of 
interregnums? What an injustice to themselves, what an affront to their 
fatherland! As if, despairing of finding among their own a man worthy to 
command them, they were forced to seek him from afar! How have they 
failed to sense, how have they failed to see, that this was entirely contrary to 
fact? Open the annals of your nation, and you will never see it illustrious 
and victorious save under Polish kings; you will almost always see it 
oppressed and debased under foreigners. Let experience finally come in 
support of reason! See what ills you are bringing on yourselves, and what 
benefits you are losing! 

For how does it happen, I ask again, that the Polish nation, having taken 
such trouble to make its crown elective, has not thought to make use of this 
law to throw the members of the administration into a competition of zeal 
and glory which by itself would have been able to do more for the good of 
the country than all the rest of the laws put together? What a powerful 
inspiration to great and ambitious spirits this crown would have been if it 
had been destined for the worthiest, and held prospectively before the eyes 
of every citizen capable of deserving public esteem! What virtues, what 
noble efforts ought not the hope of acquiring its highest prize inspire within 
the nation! What a ferment of patriotism in every heart, if it were well 
known that patriotism alone was the means of obtaining this position, now 
become the secret ambition of every private citizen, and if it only depended 


on himself, on the strength of merit and services, to approach ever nearer to 
it and, with good luck, to obtain it in fact! Let us seek the best means of 
putting into operation this great motive, so powerful and hitherto so much 
neglected in the Republic. You will say that restricting the crown to Poles 
alone will not suffice to eliminate all the difficulties involved; we shall 
consider this point in a few moments, after I have proposed my solution. 
This plan is simple; but when I say that it consists of introducing the 
drawing of lots into the election of kings, it would seem at first glance that 
it fails to meet the purpose I myself have just been prescribing. I beg that 
you will be good enough to give me time to explain myself, or at least to re- 
read attentively what I have already written. 

For if you say, ‘What assurance is there that a king chosen by lot will 
have the qualities needed to fill the office worthily?’ you are raising an 
objection I have already met; since it is sufficient for this purpose to 
provide that the king can only be drawn from the life senators. For, 
considering that they themselves will be drawn from the order of law 
guardians, and will have passed with honour through all the grades of the 
republic, the evidence of their whole lives, and the public approbation they 
have received in all the positions they have filled, will be sufficient 
guarantee of the merit and virtue of every one of them. 

I do not intend, however, that even as between life senators the lot alone 
should determine the preference; this would still fail in part to achieve the 
great purpose which ought to be kept in mind. It is necessary that the lot 
should do something, and that choice should do a great deal, in order, on the 
one hand, to frustrate the intrigues and manoeuvres of foreign powers and, 
on the other hand, to give all the palatines this very great motive not to 
allow their conduct to grow slack, but to continue serving their country 
zealously, that they may deserve the preference over their competitors. 

I admit that the class of competitors strikes me as being rather large, if 
you include the grand castellans who, under the present constitution, are 
almost equal in rank to the palatines. But I cannot see what disadvantage 
there would be in restricting immediate access to the throne to the palatines 
alone. This would create within the same order yet another rank, through 
which the grand castellans would have to pass before becoming palatines, 
and thus yet another means of keeping the senate dependent on the 
legislator. You have already seen that I consider the grand castellans a 
superfluous part of the constitution. If you decide, nevertheless, in order to 


avoid all great changes, to leave them their offices and senatorial rank, I 
approve of the decision. But in the sequence I am suggesting, nothing 
requires them to be placed on the same level as the palatines; and since 
nothing prevents it, either, you will be able without untoward consequences 
to decide the matter whichever way you think best. I shall assume here that 
the decision will be to reserve immediate access to the throne exclusively to 
the palatines. 

Immediately after the death of the king, therefore, that is to say within 
the shortest possible interval, as determined by law, the election diet shall 
be solemnly convened; the names of all the palatines shall be placed in 
competition; and of these, three shall be drawn by lot, with all possible 
precautions to prevent any sort of fraud from affecting the result. These 
three names shall be declared aloud to the assembly which, at the same 
sitting and by majority vote, shall choose the one it prefers; and he shall be 
proclaimed king that very day. 

You will find, I admit, that this form of election has one great 
disadvantage, namely that the nation cannot choose freely that one of the 
whole body of palatines whom she most honours and cherishes, and whom 
she judges worthiest of the kingship. But this disadvantage is not new to 
Poland, where it has been seen in several elections, and above all in the last, 
that without regard for those whom the nation favours, she has been forced 
to choose the one she would have rejected. But in return for this advantage, 
which she no longer has and now sacrifices, how many more important 
ones does she gain by this form of election! 

In the first place, the use of the lot immediately frustrates the factions 
and intrigues of foreign nations, which cannot influence this election, being 
too uncertain of success to devote much effort to it, since even fraud would 
be insufficient to favour a subject whom the nation can always reject. The 
greatness of this advantage alone is such that it ensures the peace of Poland, 
stifles venality in the republic, and leaves the election with almost all the 
tranquillity of hereditary succession. 

The same advantage also operates against intrigue by the candidates 
themselves. For who among them would want to put himself to any expense 
to ensure himself a preference which does not depend on men, and sacrifice 
his fortune for an event which involves so many unfavourable chances as 
against a single chance of success? And we may add that those whom 


fortune has favoured will no longer have time to bribe the electors, since the 
election must take place at the same session. 

The free choice of the nation between three candidates saves it from the 
disadvantages of the lot, which might conceivably light on an unworthy 
person. For if this should happen, the nation will be careful not to choose 
him; and among thirty-three illustrious men, the elite of the nation, among 
whom it is inconceivable that there should be even one unworthy person, it 
is impossible that the three favoured by the lot should all be unworthy. 

By this form of selection, therefore, and this is a very important 
consideration, we shall combine all the advantages of election and 
inheritance. 

For in the first place, since the crown does not pass from father to son, 
there will never be any continuous and systematic attempt to enslave the 
republic. In the second place, the lot itself, in this form, is the instrument of 
an informed and voluntary election. From the estimable corps of law 
guardians, and among the palatines who are selected from it, no choice 
whatsoever can be made that has not already been made by the nation. 

But observe what a spirit of emulation this prospect must introduce into 
the corps of palatines and grand castellans, who otherwise, as holders of life 
offices, might grow slack in the assurance of being no longer removable. 
They can no longer be constrained by fear; but the hope of occupying a 
throne, which each of them sees to be so near to him, is a fresh spur to keep 
them constantly at watch over themselves. They know that the lot would 
favour them in vain if they were refused election, and that the only way to 
be chosen is to deserve it. This advantage is too great, too obvious, to 
require elaboration. 

Let us assume for a moment, taking the darkest possible view, that it is 
impossible to prevent fraud in the drawing of lots, and that one of the 
candidates has succeeded in outwitting the vigilance of all the rest, despite 
their interest in the matter. This fraud would be a misfortune for the 
excluded candidates. But the effect on the republic would be the same as if 
the results of the lottery had been honest; for the advantages of election 
would nevertheless remain, and the disturbances of an interregnum and the 
dangers of inheritance would still be avoided; the candidate whose ambition 
had tempted him to the point of resorting to this fraud would still be, in 
addition, a man of merit, capable in the judgment of the nation of wearing 
the crown with honour; and finally, even after this fraud, he would still, in 


order to profit by it, have to depend on the subsequent and formal choice of 
the republic. 

By this plan, adopted in its entirety, the whole state is knit together; and 
from the lowliest individual to the premier palatine, there is no one who can 
see any other way of advancing than by the road of duty and public 
approval. The king alone, once elected, sees nothing above him but the law, 
and has no other curb to restrain him; and since he has no further need of 
public approval, he can safely dispense with it if his plans so require. I can 
hardly see more than one means of remedying this, and this one means is 
unthinkable; it would be to make the crown in some way revocable, and to 
require the kings to be confirmed in office at fixed intervals. But, I repeat, 
this expedient cannot be suggested; by keeping the throne and the state in a 
condition of continuous turmoil, it would never leave the administration in a 
sufficiently strong position to be able to devote itself solely and effectively 
to the public welfare. 

The ancients had a custom which has never been practised save by a 
single people, but the success of which was such that it 1s astonishing no 
other has been tempted to imitate it. It is true that it is hardly appropriate to 
any but an elective monarchy, although it was invented and practised in a 
hereditary kingdom. I am referring to the trial of Egyptian kings after their 
death, and to the judgment which granted or refused them burial and royal 
honours, according as they had governed the state well or ill during their 
lives. The indifference of the moderns to all moral objects, and to 
everything capable of strengthening the soul, will no doubt make them think 
it madness to consider reviving this custom for the kings of Poland; and I 
should not dream of trying to persuade Frenchmen, particularly 
philosophers, to adopt it; but I think it can be suggested to Poles. I even 
venture to maintain that this institution would bring them great advantages 
obtainable in no other way, and not one disadvantage. With regard to our 
present problem, it is impossible, except for a base soul insensible of 
posthumous reputation, that the justice of an inevitable judgment should not 
impress the king, and impose on his passions a curb which will, I admit, 
vary in strength, but which will always be capable of restraining them up to 
a point; above all when it also involves the interests of his children, whose 
lot will be determined by the judgment passed on the memory of the father. 

After the death of each king, therefore, I should like to have his body 
deposited in a suitable place, until the verdict on his memory had been 


pronounced; the tribunal authorised to determine and decree his burial 
should be convened as rapidly as possible; his life and reign should be 
rigorously examined by that tribunal; and after hearing evidence, in which 
every citizen would be allowed both to accuse and to defend, the trial 
should, on the basis of this evidence, be followed by a judgment handed 
down with the greatest possible solemnity. 

As a consequence of this judgment, if favourable, the late king would be 
declared a good and just prince, his name inscribed with honour in the list 
of the kings of Poland, his body ceremoniously interred in their burial- 
place, the epithet of glorious memory added to his name in all public acts 
and speeches, and a dowry assigned to his widow; and his children, 
declared royal princes, would be honoured for the rest of their lives with all 
the advantages associated with that title. 

But if, on the contrary, he was found guilty of injustice, violence, 
malversation and above all of having made attempts against the public 
liberty, his memory would be condemned and stigmatised; his body, denied 
royal burial, would be interred without honour, like that of a private citizen, 
and his name stricken from the public register of kings; and his children, 
deprived of the title and prerogatives of royal princes, would return to the 
class of private citizens, without honorific or stigmatising distinctions. 

I should like this judgment to be made with the greatest possible 
formality, but also, if possible, to be handed down before the election of a 
successor, in order that the influence of the latter might not affect the 
sentence, the severity of which he would have a personal interest in 
mitigating. I know that it would be desirable to have more time to uncover 
hidden truths thoroughly, and to place more evidence before the court. But 
if it were delayed until after the election, I should be afraid that this 
important act might soon become no more than an empty ceremony and, as 
would infallibly happen in a hereditary kingdom, a funeral oration for the 
deceased king rather than a just and rigorous judgment of his conduct. It is 
preferable on this occasion to give greater scope to public opinion, and lose 
some scraps of evidence, in order to preserve the integrity and austerity of a 
judgment which would otherwise become futile. 

With regard to the tribunal which would pass this sentence, I should like 
it to be neither the senate, nor the diet, nor any body vested with any sort of 
governmental authority, but an entire order of citizens, which cannot easily 
be either deceived or corrupted. It seems to me that the citizens elect, better 


informed and more experienced than the servants of the state, and less 
prejudiced than the law guardians, who are already too close to the throne, 
would be just the intermediary body in which you would find the largest 
amount both of intelligence and of integrity, which would be most likely to 
give none but reliable judgments, and which would therefore be preferable 
to the other two on this occasion. Even if it should happen that this body 
was not large enough to render a judgment of such importance, I should 
prefer to see it supplemented by members drawn from the servants of the 
state rather than from the law guardians. Finally, I should not like the 
presiding officer of this tribunal to be an office-holder, but a marshal chosen 
from their own number, and elected by themselves, like the presiding 
officers of the diets and confederations; so important is it to prevent any 
particular interest from influencing this act, which can become very august 
or very ridiculous according to the manner in which it is carried out. 

In concluding this subject of the election and judgment of kings, I should 
here speak of one of your customs which has struck me as being most 
shocking, and quite contrary to the spirit of your constitution, namely the 
way in which that constitution is seen to be virtually overthrown and 
annulled at the death of the king, to the point even of suspending and 
closing all the courts of law; as if this constitution were so dependent on the 
prince that the death of the one was the destruction of the other. Great 
heavens! Precisely the reverse should be true. With the death of the king, 
everything should proceed as if he were still alive; you should hardly be 
able to perceive that a piece of the machine is missing, that piece being so 
little essential to its solidity. Fortunately this inconsistency is an isolated 
thing. You have only to declare that it no longer exists, and nothing else 
need be changed. But this strange contradiction must not be allowed to 
continue; for if it is already inconsistent with the present constitution, it will 
be still more so after the constitution has been reformed. 


CHAPTER XV. CONCLUSION 


MY plan has now been sufficiently outlined. I shall stop. No matter what 
plan is adopted, you should not forget what I have said in the Social 
Contract regarding the state of weakness and anarchy in which a nation 
finds itself as soon as it establishes or reforms its constitution. In this 
moment of disorder and effervescence, it is incapable of putting up any sort 
of resistance, and the slightest shock 1s capable of upsetting everything. It is 
important, therefore, to arrange at all costs for an interval of tranquillity, 
during which you may be able without risk to work upon yourselves and 
rejuvenate your constitution. Although the changes to be made in yours are 
not fundamental, and do not seem very great, they are sufficient to require 
this precaution; and a certain length of time will inevitably be needed before 
the effects even of the best reforms can be felt, and the firmness which 
should result from them can be acquired. 

It is only on the assumption that your success will be proportionate to the 
courage of the confederates and to the justice of their cause that you can 
dream of undertaking such an enterprise. You will never be free as long as a 
single Russian soldier remains in Poland; and you will always be in danger 
of losing your freedom as long as Russia interferes in your affairs. But if 
you succeed in forcing her to deal with you as one power with another, and 
no longer as protector and protectorate, then profit by the exhaustion into 
which the Turkish war will have thrown her to accomplish your task before 
she is able to disturb it. Although I set no store by the security to be gained 
by foreign treaties, this unique circumstance may perhaps force you to lean, 
as far as possible, on this support, if only for the purpose of learning the 
present disposition of those who will treat with you. But with this one 
exception, and perhaps a few trade treaties later on, do not waste your 
energies in vain negotiations; do not bankrupt yourselves on ambassadors 
and ministers to foreign courts; and do not account alliances and treaties as 
things of any moment. All this is useless with the Christian powers, who 
recognise no other bonds than those of self-interest. When they find it 
advantageous to fulfil their obligations, they will fulfil them; when they find 
it advantageous to break them, they will do so; such promises might as well 
not be made at all. Furthermore, if this self-interest were always real, 
knowledge of what it would profit them to do would make it possible to 


predict what they would do. But it is almost never reason of state that 
guides them; it is the momentary interest of a minister, of a mistress, of a 
favourite; it is the motive no human wisdom has been able to predict which 
determines them, sometimes for, sometimes against their true interests. 
What assurance can you have in dealing with people who have no fixed 
system, and who are led only by chance impulses? Nothing could be more 
frivolous than the political science of courts. Since it has no certain 
principles, no certain conclusions can be drawn from them; and all this fine 
theorising about the interest of princes is a child’s game which makes 
sensible men laugh. 

Do not rely with confidence, therefore, either on your allies or on your 
neighbours. There is only one of them on whom you can count in some 
small measure, namely the Sultan of Turkey, and you should spare no 
efforts to gain his support. Not that his statecraft is much more reliable than 
that of the other powers; with him, too, everything depends on a vizier, a 
favourite, a harem intrigue. But the interest of the Porte is clear and simple; 
it is a matter of life and death to it; and although the Porte has much less 
enlightenment and finesse, it generally shows more honesty and common 
sense. With it, as contrasted with the Christian powers, you at least have the 
added advantage that it likes to fulfil its obligations and ordinarily respects 
treaties. You should try to make a treaty with it for twenty years, as clear 
and strong a one as possible. As long as another power conceals its plans, 
this treaty will be the best, perhaps the only guarantee available to you; and 
in the condition in which Russia will probably be left by the present war, I 
think that it may be enough to enable you to undertake your work in safety; 
the more so since the common interest of the powers of Europe, and above 
all of your other neighbours, is to leave you to continue as a barrier between 
themselves and the Russians; and by dint of changing follies they must, at 
least now and then, be wise. 

One thing makes me believe that, in general, they will watch without 
jealousy your work of constitutional reform: the fact that this work tends 
only to increase the power of legislation, and consequently of liberty; and 
that this liberty is regarded in all the courts as a visionary madness which 
tends rather to weaken than to strengthen a state. That is why France has 
always favoured the liberties of Germany and Holland; and that is why 
Russia now favours the present government of Sweden, and blocks the 
projects of the king with all her strength. All these great ministers, who 


judge mankind in general by themselves and their entourage, and thus think 
that they know men, are very far from imagining the vigour which love of 
country and the impulse of virtue can impart to free souls. It makes no 
difference that they are the gulls of their own low opinion of republics, and 
that the latter show in all their enterprises an unexpected power of 
resistance; these men will never abandon a prejudice founded on the 
contempt they feel that they themselves deserve, and in terms of which they 
appraise the human race. In spite of the rather striking experience the 
Russians have just had in Poland, nothing will make them change their 
minds. They will always regard free men as they themselves must be 
regarded, namely as human ciphers moved only by the twin instruments of 
money and the knout. If they see, therefore, that the republic of Poland, 
instead of trying to fill its coffers, to increase its revenues and to raise large 
forces of regular troops, is thinking, on the contrary, of disbanding its army 
and dispensing with money, they will believe that she is striving to weaken 
herself; and in the belief that, in order to conquer her, they will have only to 
appear whenever they like, they will let her reform herself at leisure, 
laughing the meanwhile among themselves at her labours. And it must be 
admitted that a state of liberty deprives a people of offensive power, and 
that in following my plan you should renounce all hope of conquest. But 
twenty years from now, when your work has been done, if the Russians try 
to overrun you, they will learn what sort of soldiers in defence of their 
hearths are these men of peace who do not know how to attack the hearths 
of others, and who have forgotten the value of money. 

For the rest, when you are rid of these cruel guests, take care not to make 
any sort of compromise with the king they tried to give you. You must 
either cut off his head, as he deserves, or else, disregarding his first election, 
which is absolutely void, you must elect him afresh with new pacta 
conventa, in which you will make him renounce the right of appointment to 
high official positions. The second alternative is not only the more humane, 
but also the wiser; I even find in it a certain generous pride which will 
perhaps mortify the court of St Petersburg much more than as if you elected 
someone else. Poniatowski was very wicked, without doubt; now, perhaps, 
he is no longer anything more than unfortunate; for in the present situation, 
at least, he seems to me to be behaving very much as he ought, by taking no 
part in anything at all. Naturally, at the bottom of his heart, he must 
fervently desire the expulsion of his hard masters. It would, perhaps, have 


been an act of patriotic heroism for him to have joined the confederates to 
expel the Russians; but it is well known that Poniatowski is no hero. 
Furthermore, quite apart from the fact that he would not have been allowed 
to do so, and that, as a man who owes everything to the Russians, he is 
constantly watched, apart from all this, I frankly declare that, if I were in his 
place, I should not want, for anything in the world, to be capable of that 
kind of heroism. 

I realise that he is not the king you will need when your reforms have 
been completed; but he may be the one you need to effect them peaceably. 
If he lives but eight or ten years more, and if your system has then begun to 
operate, and several palatinates are already filled with law guardians, you 
need not be afraid of giving him a successor like himself; but I myself am 
afraid that, if you simply dispossess him, you will not know what to do with 
him, and will expose yourselves to new troubles. 

Nevertheless, no matter what difficulties are to be avoided by electing 
him freely, you must not dream of doing so until you have made very sure 
of his real intentions, and unless you find that he still retains some common 
sense, some feeling of honour, some love of country, some knowledge of 
his real interests, and some desire to pursue them. For at all times, and 
above all in the sad situation in which Poland will be left by her 
misfortunes, there would be nothing more fatal for her than to have a traitor 
at the head of the government. 

As for the manner of broaching the work in question, I have no taste at 
all for the subtle schemes that have been suggested to you for the purpose of 
surprising and, in a sense, deceiving the nation with regard to the changes to 
be introduced into its laws. I should only advise that, while revealing your 
plan in its full extent, you should not abruptly begin putting it into operation 
in such a way as to fill the republic with malcontents; that you should leave 
most office-holders in possession; that you shall fill posts under the new 
dispensation only as they fall vacant. Never shake the machine too 
brusquely. I have no doubt that a good plan, once adopted, will change the 
spirit even of those who played a part in government under another system. 
Since new citizens cannot be created all at once, you must begin by making 
use of those who exist, and to offer a new road for their ambition is the way 
to make them want to follow it. 

If, in spite of the courage and constancy of the confederates, and in spite 
of the justice of their cause, fortune and all the powers abandon them, and 


deliver the fatherland to its oppressors .... But I have not the honour of 
being a Pole, and in a situation like that in which you find yourselves it is 
not permissible to give advice otherwise than by example. 

I have now finished, within the limits of my powers, and would to God 
that it were with as much success as ardour, the task set me by Count 
Wielhorski. Perhaps all this is only a lot of nonsense; but these are my 
ideas. It is not my fault if they bear so little resemblance to those of other 
men; and it has not lain within my power to organise my mind in another 
fashion. I even admit that, singular as these ideas may be considered, I 
myself cannot see anything in them that is not good, well adapted to the 
human heart, and practicable, above all in Poland; I have tried to make my 
views follow the spirit of this republic, and to propose only the minimum of 
changes needed to correct its faults. It seems to me that a government based 
on such motives ought to proceed to its true goal as directly, as surely and 
as long as possible; without forgetting, however, that all the works of men 
are as imperfect, transitory and perishable as man himself. 

I have purposely omitted several very important topics on which I did 
not feel myself qualified to express an opinion. I shall leave this task to men 
wiser and more enlightened than I; and I shall end this long rigmarole by 
making my apologies to Count Wielhorski for having taken up so much of 
his time with it. Although I think differently from other men, I do not flatter 
myself that I am wiser than they, nor that he will find anything in my 
reveries that can really be useful to his country. But my wishes for her 
prosperity are too real, pure and disinterested to make it possible for my 
zeal to be increased by the pride of contributing to her cause. May she 
triumph over her enemies, become and remain peaceful, happy and free, 
may she serve as a great example to the universe and, profiting by the 
patriotic labours of Count Wielhorski, may she find and form in her bosom 
many citizens who resemble him! 


REVERIES OF A SOLITARY WALKER 








Anonymous translation, 1796 


Reveries of a Solitary Walker was first published in 1782, four years after 
the author’s death. The work was discovered in his notebooks, with only the 
final section of the work left unfinished. Rousseau composed the text 
between the autumn of 1776 and the spring of 1778; he was still working on 
it less than two months before his death. After a little over a year in 
England, during which his friendship with David Hume came to an abrupt 
and acrimonious end , Rousseau returned to France in the spring of 1767 
where he was given refuge by a series of noblemen, including the Prince of 
Conti, who offered him shelter at his Chateau de Trie. Rousseau would 
spend the rest of his life moving between Lyon — where he performed his 
poem Pygmalion to great acclaim — and Paris, where he supported himself 
copying music and enjoying the French countryside, where he worked on 
his most famous autobiographical book, Confessions. 

Reveries of a Solitary Walker offers a mix of philosophy and 
autobiography, as the writer ruminates on solitude and nature. The work is 
divided into ten chapters, his ‘Walks’ and they chronicle his reflections and 
thoughts on a range of subjects, including the comfort of solitude and 
mediation which the author believed to be the time when he was most 
himself. He begins the book ‘I am now alone on earth, no longer having any 
brother, neighbour, friend, or society other than myself” and through nearly 
ten essays of often lyrical and poetic prose, he explores his sense of 
isolation. 





David Hume by Allan Ramsay in 1766. Hume (1711-1776) was a Scottish philosopher, historian, 
economist, and essayist, best known for his highly influential system of philosophical empiricism, 
skepticism and naturalism. 
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FIRST WALK 


BEHOLD me, then, as if alone upon the earth, having neither brother, 
relative, friend, or society, but my own thoughts; the most social and 
affectionate of men, proscribed, as it were, by unanimous consent. They 
have sought in the refinement of their hatred, what would be the most cruel 
torment to my susceptible soul, and have rent asunder every bond which 
attached me to them. I should have loved mankind in spite of themselves, 
and it was only by throwing off humanity that they could avoid my 
affection. At length, then, behold them strangers, unknown, as indifferent to 
me as they desired to be; but thus detached from mankind, and everything 
that relates to them, what am I? This remains to be sought. Unhappily, the 
search must be preceded by casting a glance on my own situation, since I 
must necessarily pass through this examination, in order to judge between 
them and myself. 

It is now above fifteen years since I have been in this strange situation, 
which yet appears to me like a dream; ever imagining, that disturbed by 
indigestion, I sleep uneasily, but shall soon awake, freed from my troubles, 
and surrounded by my friends. Yes, surely, I have glided unconsciously 
from nightly watchings into profound sleep, or rather from life to death; 
dragged, I know not how, from the natural order of things, I find myself 
precipitated into an incomprehensible chaos, where I can distinguish 
nothing, and the more I consider my present situation, the less I seem to 
comprehend it. 

How could I possibly foresee the destiny that awaited me? Or, how can I 
even now, though betrayed into this state, form any adequate idea of it? 
Could I, if in my, right senses, suppose that one day, the man I was, and yet 
remain, should be taken, without any kind of doubt, for a monster, a 
poisoner, an assassin, the horror of the human race, the sport of the rabble, 
my only salutation to be spit upon, and that a whole generation would 
unanimously amuse themselves in burying me alive? When this strange 
revolution first happened, taken by unawares, I was overwhelmed with 
astonishment; my agitation, my indignation, plunged me into a delirium, 
which ten years have scarcely been able to calm: during this interval, falling 
from error to error, from fault to fault, and folly to folly, I have, by my 


imprudence, furnished the contrivers of my fate with instruments, which 
they have artfully employed to fix it without resource. 

For a long time, my struggles were as violent as unavailing, employed 
without art, dissimulation, or prudence: warm, open, impatient, and frank in 
my disposition, every endeavour to disengage myself did but entangle me 
the more, and give my enemies incessant advantages, which they took care 
to improve: at length, finding all my efforts useless, all my uneasiness vain, 
I adopted the only means that remained; which was, to submit without 
murmuring to my fate; and found an indemnification for my misfortunes, by 
the tranquillity, which this resignation procured me, and which could not be 
allied with the continual struggle of a painful and ineffectual resistance. 

Another circumstance has contributed to this tranquillity: in the 
eagerness of their malice, my persecutors had omitted one thing highly 
necessary to the accomplishment of their designs, this was, to portion out 
the effects of their malice in such a manner that they might maintain and 
renew my sorrows by successive oppressions. Had they possessed the skill 
to have left me some beam of hope, they might have held me by that, and 
continued me their play-thing by false lures, till at length they had totally 
overwhelmed me by successive torments, arising from deceived 
expectation; but they exhausted all their inventions at once, and in stripping 
me of every hope, deprived themselves of every resource. The defamation, 
oppression, scandal, and derision with which they have loaded me, are no 
more capable of augmentation than they are of being palliated, and can no 
more increase my misfortunes, than I can remove them; they have been so 
precipitate in bringing my misery to the utmost pitch, that all the powers on 
earth, aided by all the machinations of hell, can add nothing to it; even 
bodily pains, instead of augmenting my calamities, serve only to divert 
them, and while they extort groans, prevent-shudderings; the pangs of my 
body making me less sensible to those of my soul. 

What then have I to fear from mankind, since my situation cannot be 
rendered worse? No more can they alarm me; inquietude and fear are evils 
from which they have delivered me forever; which is no insignificant 
consolation. Present evils make little impression on me; when I encounter 
them, I readily take my measures; but it is different with those that keep me 
in doubt; alarmed imagination combines, turns, extends, and augments the 
idea of them, tormenting me an hundred times more than their reality can 
do, the threat being ever more terrible than the stroke. When misfortunes 


actually arrive, being stripped of every imaginary horror, and reduced to 
their real weight, I always think them much less than I had feared, and find 
relief even in the midst of my sufferings. In this state, freed from fear, and 
delivered from suspense and hope, even custom alone will suffice to render 
that situation daily more supportable, which no calamities can render worse. 
By degrees, the sensation of unhappiness becomes less acute, when there 
remains no possibility of giving it re-animation; and this service I have 
received from my persecutors, for by showering down at once the whole 
violence of their animosity, they have lost all authority over me, and 
hereafter I can securely laugh at their malice. 

For about two months since, a complete calm has been re-established in 
my heart. I had long been a stranger to fear; but I continued to encourage 
hope; this sentiment sometimes flattered, sometimes frustrated, was a 
medium, through which a thousand different passions found means to 
agitate me: an event, as melancholy as it was unforeseen, has at length 
banished from my heart every beam of hope, and made me consider my 
worldly destiny as irrevocably fixed; since then, I have resigned myself 
without reserve, and have regained my tranquillity. When I became 
acquainted with the extent of the plot formed against me, I totally gave tip 
the idea of regaining, during life, the good opinion of the public; and even 
was this acquisition possible, the confidence could not be reciprocal, and 
consequently must be useless. Should mankind return to me it would be 
vain, I am no longer to be found; they have inspired me with such disgust, 
that their commerce would not only be insipid, but painful; and I am an 
hundred times happier in my solitude, than I could possibly be in their 
company. They have torn from my heart all the sweets of society, which at 
my age can never spring up again; ’tis too late! — henceforward let them do 
me good or harm it is perfectly indifferent, my contemporaries can never 
give me a moment of concern. 

I once looked forward to the future, and hoped for a better generation, 
who, examining with care and impartiality the opinion formed by the 
present, and thence forming a judgment between us, would easily unravel 
the artifice of those who gave rise to it, and view me as I really am. This 
hope suggested the idea of writing my Dialogues, with a thousand useless 
expedients to make them reach posterity, and though distant, kept my mind 
in the same agitation as when I endeavoured to find a mind actuated by 
principles of justice in the present age, still rendering me the sport of my 


contemporaries. I have mentioned in my Dialogues, on what this 
expectation was founded; it was a mistake, and I have happily discovered 
my error time enough to enjoy before my last hour an interval of perfect 
tranquillity. This interval began from the time I have already mentioned, 
and I have reason to believe will never more be interrupted. 

Few days pass, without my being confirmed by new reflections, how 
much I erred in flattering myself that I should ever recover the good opinion 
of the public, even in a future age; considering it is conducted by guides 
who are perpetually renewed in those very societies that hold me in such 
implacable aversion. Particulars die, but collective bodies never can; the 
same passions are perpetuated, and their ardent hatred, immortal as the 
demon that inspires it, has ever the same activity. Though all my particular 
enemies should be no more, Physicians and Oratorians will still exist, and 
should I have no other persecutors, those two description of people, I may 
be assured, will show no more savour to my memory, than they have done 
to my person. Perhaps in the course of time, the Physicians whom I have 
really offended, might be appeased; but the Oratorians, whom I loved, 
esteemed, in whom I placed the utmost confidence, and whom I never 
offended, the Oratorians, church-men, and half-monks, will be forever 
implacable, their own iniquity being my crime, which self-love can never 
par on; and the public, whose animosity they will continually increase and 
re-animate, will no more be appeased than themselves. 

My fate, therefore, is absolutely fixed; no circumstance can bring me 
either good or evil; nothing remains for me either to hope or fear in this 
world; yet, though plunged into this fearful abyss, behold me tranquil! — 
poor, unfortunate, and infirm; but completely beyond the reach of suffering. 

Every future occurrence will be immaterial to me; I have in the world 
neither relative, friend, or brother; I am on the earth, as if I had fallen into 
some unknown planet; if I contemplate anything around me, it is only 
distressing, heart rending objects; everything I cast my eyes on, conveys 
some new subject either of indignation or affliction; I will endeavour, 
henceforward, to banish from my mind all painful ideas, which unavailingly 
distress me. Alone for the rest of my life, I must only look for consolation, 
hope, or peace, in my own breast; and neither ought, or will, henceforward, 
think of anything but myself. It is in this state, that I return to the 
continuation of that severe and just examination which I formerly called my 
Confessions; I consecrate my latter days to the study of myself; and to the 


preparation of that account, which I must shortly render up of my actions. I 
resign my thoughts entirely to the pleasure of conversing with my own soul; 
that being the only consolation that man cannot deprive me of. If by dint of 
reflection on my internal propensities, I can, attain to putting them in better 
order, and correcting the evil that remains in me, their meditations will not 
be utterly useless; and though I am accounted worthless on earth, shall not 
cast away my latter days. The leisure of my daily walks has frequently been 
filled with charming contemplations, which I regret having forgot; but will 
write down those that occur in future; then, every; time I read them over, I 
shall forget my misfortunes, disgraces, and persecutors, on recollecting, and 
contemplating, the integrity of my own heart. 

These sheets will only contain a concise journals of my reveries, treating 
principally of myself, because a solitary must be very much employed with 
his own person, but if during my walk other ideas pass through my mind, 
they shall equally find place.; I will relate my thoughts, precisely as they 
strike me, and with as little connection as the ideas of yesterday have with 
those of today, since from these will result a clearer knowledge of my 
temper, with the complexion and tendency of those thoughts and sentiments 
which are my daily food, in the singular situation I am thrown into, than 
could otherwise be obtained. These sheets, should, therefore be looked on 
as an appendix to my Confessions; but I no longer give them that name, 
since I have more anything to say that suits the appellation my heart is 
purified by repeated strokes of adversity and I can hardly find, though I 
search with the utmost care, any remains of reprehensible inclinations. 
What should I confess then, when all terrestrial affections are erased? I have 
as little to praise as blame, for henceforward I am nothing among; mankind; 
nor can I ever be otherwise, possessing no actual relation or real society’; 
no longer having it in my power to attempt any good, which would not turn 
to evil, nor to act without injuring either others or myself, thus obstinacy 
has become my greatest duty, and I maintain it to the utmost of my power. 
But in this inactive state of body my soul is still alive, producing thoughts 
and sentiments; its moral and internal faculties, appear to have augmented 
by the death of every earthly and temporal concern; my body is only an 
embarrassment, an obstacle, which I already endeavour to disengage myself 
from. 

A situation so singular, certainly deserves to be both examined and 
described; it is to this examination I consecrate my future days, and in order 


to accomplish it with success, I should proceed with circumspection and 
methods but I am incapable of such labour, nay it would even divert me 
from my purpose, which is to render an account to myself of the successive 
modifications of my soul. In some measure, I perform the operation on 
myself, which physicians do on the air, in order to ascertain the daily 
condition of it; applying (if I may use the expression) the barometer to my 
soul, not doubting but these experiments, well directed, and constantly 
repeated, will procure information equally to be depended on; but I do not 
equally extend my views, content with keeping a register of operations, 
without seeking to reduce them into a system. I undertake the same 
enterprise Montaigne did, but for a direct contrary purpose; he wrote his 
Essays only for others, I my Reveries entirely for myself. If in my more 
advanced age, and on the verge of dissolution, I remain (according to my 
present wish) in the same disposition, I shall recollect, on reading these 
Reveries, the pleasure I experienced on writing them; and thus, recalling 
past time, shall redouble my existence. Even in spite of mankind, I shall yet 
enjoy the charms of society, and, when decrepit with age, hold converse 
with myself, as I now should with a friend younger than I am. 

I wrote the first of my Confessions, and my Dialogues, in continual care; 
being anxious to preserve them from the rapacious hands of my enemies, 
and transmit them, if possible, to other generations, This uneasiness no 
longer torments me, I know what I write will be useless, and a desire to be 
better known by mankind is extinguished in my heart, where nothing 
remains but profound indifference on the fate of my real writings and 
monuments of my innocence, which, perhaps, are by this time totally 
annihilated. Let them watch all my motions, and disquiet themselves about 
these sheets; let them seize, suppress, and defame them, it is henceforward 
absolutely equal to me; I will neither conceal, or endeavour to make them 
public; if they are taken from me while I live, they cannot deprive me of the 
pleasure of having wrote them, the remembrance of their contents, or the 
solitary meditations of which they are the transcript, and whose source can 
only be exhausted with my being. 

If, at the beginning of my calamities, I had but known how to refrain 
from struggling with my fate; could I have adopted the method I do at 
present; all the efforts of man, all their tremendous contrivances, would 
have been ineffectual; their plots would no more have destroyed my 
tranquillity, than the success of them can henceforward. Let them enjoy my 


disgrace, they cannot d bar me from the enjoyment of my innocence; and I 
shall conclude my days in peace, spite of all their machinations. 


SECOND WALK 


HAVING resolved to describe the habitual state of my soul, in the most 
unaccountable situation that ever mortal experienced, I can find no manner 
so simple and effectual, to execute this purpose, as to keep a faithful 
register of my solitary walks, and the reveries which accompany them; 
when I find my mind entirely free, and suffer my ideas to follow their bent, 
without resistance or control These hours of solitude and meditation are the 
only ones in the day when I am entirely myself, and for myself, without 
diversion, or obstacle; and when I can truly say, I am what nature designed 
me... 

I was soon convinced that I had begun this project too late; my 
imagination, being already less lively, is not, as formerly, enraptured at the 
contemplation, temptation of those objects which animate it. I am less 
intoxicated with the delirium of my reveries, there is more of remembrance 
than creation in their productions; a cold languishment enervates all my 
facilities; the animal spirits extinguish by degrees; my soul creeps painfully 
from its feeble tenement, and were I deprived of the hope of that state to 
which my soul aspires, because I feel a right to the expectation of it, I 
should no longer exist but in remembrance. Thus, if I would contemplate 
myself before my decline, I must at least look back some years, to the time, 
when losing all hope below, and finding no support for my heart on earth, I 
accustomed myself, by little and littler to nourish it with its own substance, 
and to seek, support entirely within myself. 

This resource, which I adopted too late, became so fruitful, that it soon 
recompensed me for every, loss. The habit of retiring within myself, made 
me soon lose the feeling, and almost the remembrance of my sorrows; thus I 
learned, by my own experience that the source of true happiness is in 
ourselves, and that it is beyond the power of man to render those truly 
miserable, who determine to be otherwise. For five or six years past, I have 
enjoyed habitually those inward delights which are found in the 
contemplations of mild, affectionate souls; the raptures, the ecstasies which 
I sometimes experienced in my lonely walks, were enjoyments which I 
owed to my persecutors; without them, I should never have found, or 
known, the treasures contained within myself. In the midst of so much 
riches, how was it possible to keep a faithful register? Endeavouring to 


recall so many pleasing reveries, instead of describing, I fall into them 
again; it is a state which remembrance recalls, and which it would be 
impossible to relate, did I entirely cease to feel it. 

I experienced the truth of this in those walks which immediately 
succeeded the project of writing the continuation of my Confessions, 
particularly in that I am about to relate, and in which, an unforeseen 
accident broke the thread of my ideas, and gave them for some time a 
different turn. 

On Thursday, the twenty-fourth of October, 1776, I walked after dinner 
through the Boulevards, as far as the Rue du Chemin-verd; from whence I 
gained the heights of Menil-montant, and, pasting through the vineyards and 
meadows, crossed, as far as Charronne, the lovely manor that separates 
those two villages; after which, I took a circle, designing to cross the same 
meadows by another path. While walking through them, I felt that pleasure 
and interest which agreeable prospects ever give me, frequently stopping to 
examine plants which I saw among the grass. I perceived two which are 
seldom found near Paris, though common enough in this place; one was the 
Pieris Hieracioides, and the other the Bupleurum Falcatum. This discovery 
amused me for a long time, and ended by my finding a plant still more 
scarce, especially in a high country; this was the Ceraftium Aquaticum, 
which, notwithstanding the accident that happened the same day, I 
afterwards found in a book I then had about me, and placed it in my 
collection. In short, after having observed several plants that were in flower, 
the appearance and examination of which, though familiar, ever gave me 
pleasures, by degrees I discontinued my observations, and gave myself up 
to the no less pleasing impressions they had altogether made upon me. The 
vintage, which brings so many walkers from the city, had been over a few 
days; the peasants too, having completed their autumnal labour, had retired 
till the return of Winter should furnish them with fresh employment; the 
country was yet green and pleasant, though the trees, partly stripped of their 
leaves, presented the picture of solitude, and indicated the approach of a 
more dreary season. From these various objects, resulted a mingled 
impression of melancholy and pleasure, too analogous to my age and fate, 
not to enforce the application. I contemplated within myself the decline of 
an innocent, though unhappy life, my soul still full of lively feelings, and 
my mind yet graced with some remaining lustre, though already faded with 
grief, and dried up by sorrow. Lonely and forsaken, I felt the forward frost 


steal on me; exhausted imagination no longer peopling my solitude with 
beings formed to delight my heart. I said to myself, with a sigh, what have I 
to do on earth; I was made for life, and am dying without having enjoyed it; 
but this was not my fault, and I shall bear to the Author of my being, if not 
an offering of good works, which I was prevented from performing, at least 
a tribute of good intentions frustrated, found sentiments, but given without 
effect, and a patience proof against man’s disdain. I was moved with these 
reflections, recapitulating the motions of my soul from my early youth, 
during my riper years, since my sequestration from mankind; and in the 
course of that long retreat in which I shall conclude my days. I reviewed 
with complacency all the affections of my heart, all its tender, though blind 
attachments, those ideas, more consoling than melancholy, with which I had 
sustained my mind for some years past, and was preparing to recollect 
every particular sufficiently to describe them, with a pleasure equal to what 
I felt on experiencing those emotions Having passed my afternoon in these 
peaceful meditation, I was returning very content with my walk, when I was 
drawn from my reveries by the following event: 


About six o’clock, as I was on the descent of Menil-montant, just 
opposite the Galant Fardinier; some people that walked before me having 
suddenly turned aside, I saw a large Danish dog rushing towards me. He 
was running with his utmost swiftness before a coach, and had neither time 
to stop his speed, or turn aside, when he perceived me in his way. I judged 
that the only means I had to prevent being thrown down, was to take a high 
leap, so exactly timed, that the dog might pass under my feet. This idea, 
which struck me with the rapidity of lightning, and which I had neither time 
to consider or execute, was the last before my accident. I neither felt the 
blow or fall, nor anything that followed it, till I returned to my senses. 

It was almost night when I came to myself, and found I was supported 
by some young people, who told me what had happened. The dog not being 
able to stop his speed, had leaped violently against my legs, and with his 
size and swiftness had thrown me head foremost with my whole weight on 
my upper jaw, on a very rough pavement, and what increased the shock, 
Being on a descent, my head sell lower than my feet. 

The coach the dog belonged to immediately followed, and must have 
passed over me, if the coach-man had not instantly pulled in his horses. 
This account I had from those who took me up, and continued supporting 


me when I returned to my senses. The state I was in at that moment is too 
singular to pass without being described. 

The night was advancing, I saw the sky, some stars, and a little verdure. 
This first sensation was delightful; and at that time I felt nothing further. It 
appeared that I was just awakened into life, and had inspired me with the 
charm of my new existence every object that surrounded me. Fully 
occupied with the present moment, I remembered nothing that had passed, 
had no distinct idea of myself, nor the least notion of what had just 
happened. I neither knew who I was, nor where I came from; felt no pain, 
fear, or inquietude and saw my blood run as I would have seen a rivulet, 
without thinking in any manner that it belonged to me. I felt throughout my 
whole being the most ravishing calm, to which, on recollection, I can find 
nothing comparable among our most active and distinguished pleasures. 

They asked me where I lived? — It was impossible for me to resolve 
them. I enquired, in return, where I was? — They informed me at the Haute 
Borne; they might as well have told me I was at Mount Atlas. I should have 
demanded the name of the kingdom, province, and part where I found 
myself; yet even that would not have been sufficient to restore my 
recollection. It was necessary I should recall to my memory every recent 
circumstance, even to walking through the Boulevards, in order to recollect 
my name and dwelling. A gentleman whom I did not know, and who had 
the charity to accompany me some part of the way, understanding that I 
lived at such a distance, advised me to take a coach from the Temple to my 
own house. I walked very well and lightly, without feeling any wound or 
pain, though I continued spitting a great deal of blood; but I had cold 
shiverings, which made my loosened teeth chatter very disagreeably. On my 
arrival at the Temple, I Imagined that as I had walked without pain, it was 
better to continue my way on foot, than expose myself to the danger of 
perishing with cold in a hackney-coach; I therefore walked the half league 
from the Temple to /a rue Platriere, keeping on without difficulty, shunning 
interruption and coaches, and finding my way as if I had been in perfect 
health. I arrive at home, open the door by a private spring, go up stairs in 
the dark, and enter my apartment, without any accident, except the above 
mentioned fall and its consequences, which I was not yet sensible of. 

The screams of my wise on my appearance, informed I was more hurt 
than I had apprehended. I passed the night without feeling, or being sensible 
of my situation; but felt it the next day. My upper lip was slit on the inside, 


quite up to my nose the skin having prevented a total separation; four of my 
teeth were forced into the upper jaw, and that part of my face that covered 
them was much swelled and bruised; my left thumb extremely hurt, the 
right thumb bruised and swelled very large; the left arm violently sprained; 
the left knee swelled, and incapable of bending, form a large and painful 
contusion, but with all this hurt nothing was broken, not even a tooth, which 
happiness, in such a violent fall, was almost a prodigy. 

This is a true account of my accident, which in a few days was spread all 
over Paris, but so altered and disfigured, that it was impossible to recognize 
it. I ought to have expected some such metamorphosis before hand, but so 
many ridiculous circumstances were added, so many obscure private 
inferences were drawn, and they were mentioned to me with an air so 
laughably discreet, that the appearance of so much mystery gave me some 
uneasiness. I ever hated ambiguities; they naturally inspire a horror, which 
those I have been surrounded by for so many years have not been able to 
eradicate. Among the singularities which attended this occurrence, I shall 
only remark one, which will be sufficient to furnish some idea of the rest: 

Monsieur Lenoir, Lt. General of Police, with whom I had never been 
acquainted, sent his Secretary to enquire after my health, and make me 
pressing offers of service, which in my present circumstances, did not 
appear of any utility or consolation. The Secretary pressed me very warmly 
to accept them, adding, that if I could not depend on him, I might 
immediately write to Monsieur Lenoir. The urgency with which he Pressed 
this, and the air of confidence that accompanied it, made me apprehend that 
some mystery, was concealed under all this, which I fought in vain to 
develop. So much was not necessary to alarm me, particularly during the 
agitated state in which the accident and its attendant fever had put my head. 
I gave myself up to a thousand uneasy and melancholy conjectures, making 
commentaries on all that surrounded me, which rather indicates the delirium 
of a fever than the apathy of a man who no longer interested, himself in 
anything. 

Another circumstance helped to disturb my tranquillity: Madame 
D’Ormoy had sought my acquaintance for some years, by many little 
affected insignificancies without my being able to divine the cause of it; her 
frequent visits, without object of pleasure, seeming to mark some secret 
end. She had mentioned the plan of a novel, which she had a mind to write, 
and present to the Queen: I told her my opinion of female authors, and she 


gave me to understand that this project was formed for the re-establishment 
of her fortune, which required protection. This reason was certainly an 
unanswerable one. She afterwards informed me, that not being able to gain 
access to the Queen, she had determined to give her book to the Public: 
there was no longer any necessity to offer advice, which was not required 
and which she would not have followed had I given it. She proposed 
showing me her manuscript: I declined seeing it, and accordingly no more 
was said on the subject. 

One fine day, during my convalescence, I received this book from her, 
printed, and even bound. In the preface were such gross encomiums on 
myself, daubed on with such affectation, that I was disgusted; the palpable 
flattery it contained, never been allied to real good wishes, is what my heart 
was ever on its guard, against. 

Some days after, Madame D’Ormoy paid me a visit attended by her 
daughter. She informed me that her book had made a great noise, 
occasioned by a note it contained. In running over the novel, had hardly 
remarked this note; after her departure I read it over again, examined it, and 
thought I could plainly discover the motives of her visits, her coaxing, and 
all the violent praises in the preface, judging they were designed to make 
the public attribute this note to me, and consequently the blame its author 
might incur under the circumstances in which it had been published. I had 
no means of crushing this report, and the impressions it might give rise to, 
all could possibly do, was not to suffer a repetition of the vain and 
troublesome visits, either of Madame D’Ormoy or her daughter for which 
purpose; I wrote the following note: As Rousseau receives no author at his 
house, he thanks Madame D’Ormoy for all former civilities; but declines in 
future the honour of her visits. 

She answered this by a very polite letter, but in the style of all those 
written to me on similar occasions: I had barbarously plunged a dagger in 
her feeling heart, and; I was to believe, that possessing for me such true and 
lively sentiments, her death must infallibly be the consequence of this 
rupture. Thus it is, that an upright, frank behaviour, is made to appear like a 
fearful crime in the eyes-of the world! And I am convinced I should seem 
wicked and ferocious in the opinion of my contemporaries, though, they 
could attribute no other crime to me than not being as false and perfidious 
as themselves. 


I had already been out several times since my accident, frequently 
walking even to the Thuileries when, by the visible astonishment of several 
persons I met, I was convinced something new was stirring with respect to 
me, but could not possibly conjecture what; till at length, I learned it was 
currently reported, I had died from the effects of my fall, and this news was 
propagated so rapidly, and maintained with such obstinacy, that even a 
fortnight after, I heard it was mentioned at Court as an absolute certainty; 
and the courier of Avignon (as somebody took the pains to write to me 
word) in announcing this happy news, had not failed to anticipate that 
tribute of outrage and indignity which is prepared for my memory, on 
quitting this world, by a kind of funeral oration. This piece of information 
was accompanied by a circumstance yet more singular, which I only learned 
by chance, and could never get any particular account of; this was, that a 
subscription had actually been opened for printing the collection of 
manuscripts that should be found at my house. This convinced me that a 
parcel of fabricated writings were kept ready to be attributed to me after my 
decease; for to imagine they would print any faithfully that might be found 
at the time of my death, was a folly that could never enter the imagination 
of any thinking person, whom fifteen year’s experience had sufficiently 
enlightened. 

These incidents; which were sudden, and followed by others not less 
extraordinary, added fresh indignation to my feelings, which I thought 
already callous, and the dark clouds that perpetually surrounded me, revived 
the horror they naturally give rise to in my heart. I fatigued myself with 
conjectures, endeavouring to develop these, to me incomprehensible 
mysteries. The constant explanation of these enigmas, tended to confirm my 
former belief, which was, that my fate and reputation having been concerted 
and determined by the unanimous concurrence of the present generation, 
could not be over-ruled by any effort of mine, since it would be impossible 
to transmit any deposit to a future age, without its having to pass in this 
through hands that would be interested to suppress it. 

But I now carried my conclusions further; the concurrence of so many 
accidental circumstances, the situation of my most cruel enemies, 
distinguished as it were by rank and fortune, all that governed the state, all 
those who have the direction of the public opinion, place-men, everyone in 
credit, seeming eager to find those who had any secret animosity, and would 
join the general cry against me; this universal agreement is too 


extraordinary to be entirely fortuitous. The refusal of one single person to 
become an accomplice in this persecution, one favourable event on my side, 
a single unforeseen circumstance, as an obstacle to their designs, might 
have staggered my opinion; but all dispositions, fatalities, accidents, and 
revolutions, have contributed to further the attempts of man by so striking a 
concurrence, that it appears miraculous, and leaves me no room to doubt but 
their success was established by an immutable decree, and a multitude of 
observations both on the past and present, confirm me so entirely in this 
persuasion, that I cannot help, henceforward, regarding that work as one of 
the secrets impenetrable to human reason, which I hitherto looked on as 
proceeding, from the wickedness of mankind. 

This idea, far from being melancholy, consoles and tranquilizes my 
mind, teaching me resignation; though I cannot go so far as St. Augustine, 
who was comforted even under the idea of damnation, if such should prove 
to be the will of God. My resignation arises from a more interested source, I 
must confess, but not less pure, and more worthy, in my opinion, of that 
perfect Being I adore. 

God is just; it is his will that I should suffer; he knows my innocence: 
this is the foundation of my confidence, and both my heart and 
understanding combine to assure me I am not deceived. Let mankind and 
fate, therefore, pursue their course; let me learn to suffer without 
murmuring; at length all things will regain their natural order, and sooner or 
later my turn will be remembered. 


THIRD WALK 
IN CONTINUING TO LEARN I GROW OLD. 


SOLON frequently repeated these words in his old age: in one sense, I 
may repeat them likewise in mine; but it is a melancholy science which I 
have acquired in twenty year’s experience, even ignorance is preferable to 
it. Adversity is, doubtless, a great master, but a master whose lessons are 
dearly purchased, and sometimes not worth the price we give for them. 
Besides, before we have obtained sufficient knowledge from such tardy 
studies, the season to profit by it is over. Youth is the proper time to acquire 
wisdom, age is the period when we should practice it. I confess that 
experience ever improves, but can only be of service for the future. Is it not 
too late to learn how we ought to live, at the very moment we are about to 
die? Of what utility are the informations so lately and sorrowfully acquired 
on my own fate, and the contrivances of those who have been the 
instruments of it? I have only learned to know mankind, that I might feel 
more acutely the miseries into which they have plunged me: this 
knowledge, only discovering their snares, without enabling me to avoid 
them. Why did I not always remain in that thoughtless, but pleasing 
confidence, which rendered me for so many years, the scorn and plaything 
of my pretended friends? So far from guarding against their contrivances, I 
had not the least suspicion of them. I was their dupe and victim, it is true, 
but I thought myself beloved, and my heart enjoyed the sweets of that 
friendship with which they had inspired me while I attributed to them an 
equal portion of it. These pleasing illusions are melancholy truth, which 
time and reason have unveiled, in making me feel my misfortunes, has also 
shown me they are without remedy; that resignation is my only resource; 
that all the experience of age, in my situation, 1s without present utility, and 
utterly unprofitable for the future. At our birth we begin that race whose 
goal is death; of what utility would it be to learn to conduct the chariot with 
skill, at the very end of our journey? To think of quitting it gracefully, is all 
that is then necessary. The only proper study for an old man, if any remains 
for him, is to learn to die, a business least attended to in an advanced age, 
everything but that being thought of. Old people hold more to life than 
children, and leave it with more reluctance than young ones; because their 


cares having been all for this world, they find on quitting it that they have 
lost their labour. All their hopes, all their wealth, the fruit of so many 
laborious watchings, must then be relinquished, having thought of gaining 
nothing during life, which they can carry with them. 

I began this study in good time, and if I did not profit by my reflections, 
it was not for want of having made, or well considered the weight of them. 
Thrown at an early age into the storms of life, I learned by experience that I 
was not formed for this world, and should never attain that condition which 
my heart felt the necessity of. Despairing, therefore, to find happiness 
among mankind, my ardent imagination leaped over that space of my 
existence which I had yet scarcely entered on, as over a strange inhospitable 
soil, wishing to fix my abode in a more tranquil asylum. 

This sentiment, nurtured by education from my infancy, and 
strengthened during my whole life by that inexhaustible train of sorrows 
and misfortunes which have accompanied it, has called me at all times to 
the consideration of the nature and destination of my being with more 
attention and care than I have observed in any other person. I have seen 
many who philosophize more learnedly than myself, but their philosophy 
(to use the expression) is foreign to themselves. Wishing to appear wiser 
than others, they examine the arrangement of the world, as they would 
study some complicated machine through mere curiosity, contemplating 
human nature, that they may speak of it learnedly, but without any thought 
of self improvement; still labouring to instruct others, without enlightening 
themselves. Some of these determine to write a book, no matter what, 
provided it is well received. When wrote and published, its contents interest 
the author no longer, except by a wish to have others adopt the opinions it 
inculcates, and a resolution to defend them in case of an attack; but he 
entertains no idea of using it for his own improvement, or embarrassing 
himself whether these opinions are true or false, provided no one refuses 
them. On the contrary, whatever I desired to learn was for nay own 
information, and not to instruct others. I have ever been persuaded that 
before we set tip for teachers, we should acquire a competent knowledge of 
ourselves, and of all the studies I have pursued, while surrounded by the 
bustle of the world, there is none I should not equally have applied to, had I 
been confined to a desert isle for the rest of my days. What we ought to do 
depends, greatly on what we ought to believe, and in all that does not relate 
to the immediate calls of nature, our opinions are the rule of our actions. 


Governed by these principles, which were ever mine, I long and repeatedly 
sought to regulate the enjoyment of my life, to discover its real allotment, 
and was, at length, consoled for my want of aptitude in conducting myself 
skilfully in this world, on feeling it; is a science we should not endeavour to 
attain. 

Born in a family where morality and piety were conspicuous, afterwards 
brought up by a minister remarkable for wisdom and religion, I imbibed 
principles, maxims, some will say prejudices, which have never forsaken 
me. Given up to my own government, while yet a child, allured by caresses, 
seduced by vanity, and constrained by necessity, I became a Catholic, but 
still remained a Christian. Confirmed in time by habit, my heart was 
sincerely attached to my new religion the instructions and example of 
Madame de Warrens gave stability to this attachment, the rural solitude in 
which I passed the flower of my youth, the study of good books, to which I 
applied myself, strengthened these natural propensities and affectionate 
dispositions, rendering me religious almost after the manner of Fenelon. 
Placed in a calm retreat, meditation, the study of Nature, the contemplation 
of the universe, incessantly carries the thoughts of a recluse, towards the 
Author of all these objects, prompting him to search with pleasing 
inquietude the final destination of what he sees, and the source of his 
feelings. Afterwards, when my destiny again threw me in the torrent of the 
world, I recognized nothing that could delight my heart for a single 
moment. The regret of my peaceful leisures continually pursued me, and 
mingled indifference and disgust with every pleasure that was within my 
reach, and with every pursuit that could conduct me to riches or honour. 
Irresolute in my unsatisfactory wishes, I hoped little, obtained less, and felt, 
in the allurements of prosperity, that even should I obtain all I believed 
myself in search of I should not find that happiness my heart so ardently 
sought after, without entertaining any precise, idea of its object. Thus, 
everything contributed to detach my affections from this world, even before 
misfortunes had entirely estranged me from it. To the age of forty I 
continued floating between indigence and riches, wisdom and folly, full of 
habitual failings, without any vicious inclinations; living at hazard, without 
being guided by principles, or regulated by reason; wavering in my duties, 
without despising them, but frequently without comprehending their 
tendency. 


From my youth, I had fixed on the age of forty as the period of my 
efforts and pretensions of every kind, fully resolved, that when I should 
attain that age, in whatever situation I might find myself, I would 
contentedly remain there for the rest of my life, living from day to day, 
without care for my future subsistence. When that period arrived, I executed 
my resolution without regret; and though my fortune seemed inclined to 
take a more favourable turn, relinquished it, not only without pain, but even 
with a sensible satisfaction. In renouncing every false hope and allurement, 
I delivered myself up to that calm repose which was ever my predominant 
taste, the most durable of my inclinations. I gave up the world and its 
vanities, and renounced all superfluous ornaments, no longer wore a sword, 
watch, white stockings, or lace, confining myself to a good cloth suit, with a 
plain wig, and what was still better, rooted, from my heart, those covetings 
and desires which stamped a value on those objects. I gave up the situation I 
then occupied, for which I felt Nature: had not designed me, and; set about 
copying music at so much a page, and employment always had a decided 
inclination for. 

I did not confine my reform to exteriors. I was sensible that these 
privations required others, more difficult, doubtless, but far more necessary, 
and resolving not to do my work by halves, undertook: to submit my 
interior to a strict examination, which might reduce it to that state I should 
wish to find it in at my death. 

A remarkable resolution which had lately taken place in me, a new moral 
world which began to present itself, the unreasonable judgment of mankind, 
which (without foreseeing how much I should become its victim) I began to 
feel the absurdity of, the increasing necessity of a more substantial good 
than literary fame, which inclination had securely reached me before I felt 
myself disgusted with it, the desire to pursue, for the remainder of my life, a 
more salutary course than that which had employed the most valuable part 
of it; in a word, every consideration tended to point out the immediate 
necessity of this reform, which I had long felt the want of, I undertook it, 
therefore, and spared nothing that depended on me to render the execution 
of my enterprise effectual. 

It is from this epoch, that I may date an entire renunciation of the world, 
and an increased desire for solitude, which has never since forsaken me. 
The work I had resolved on could not be accomplished without an absolute 
retreat; it required long and uninterrupted meditations, which the tumult of 


society would not admit; this forced me to adopt, for some time, a different 
manner of life, and presently I so well relished its enjoyments, that I never 
discontinued it since, except at intervals and by constraint, ever returning to 
it again, then opportunity offered, with redoubled affection; and, in the 
sequel, when mankind had rendered this sequestration necessary, I found 
that what they supposed would have rendered me miserable, turned out my 
greatest happiness, which I could not otherwise have procured myself. 

I entered on the work I had resolved-to undertake with a zeal 
proportioned to its importance, and the necessity I felt to perfect it. At that 
time I lived, I lived among modern philosophers, who bear little; 
resemblance to the ancients; these, instead of removing doubts or fixing 
irresolutions, presently staggered all those certitudes which I thought it 
necessary to obtain confirmation of; for your ardent missionaries of 
atheism, and furious dogmatists, cannot endure those who differ from 
themselves in the most trifling particular. I frequently defended my opinion 
weakly, partly from a dislike to disputes, and partly for want of talents to 
maintain them; but I never adopted their distressing doctrines; and this 
resistance, to intolerant minds, who, besides, had private views to answer, 
was not one of the least causes of their animosity. 

They had not prevailed on me to adopt their sentiments, but. They had 
rendered me uneasy in my own: their arguments had staggered, but not 
convinced me I could not think of any pertinent answers, but I felt their, 
objections were not unanswerable; I accused myself less of error than 
inaptitude, and my feelings, disputed much better than my reason. 

At length, I said, shall I forever: suffer myself to be tossed about by the 
sophism of these plausible reasoners, when I am not even certain that they 
believe what they preach to others with so much earnestness? Those 
passions which govern their opinions, self-interest, which demands you 
should believe this or that, render it impossible to penetrate their true 
sentiments. Should we seek for the simplicity of truth in the leaders of a 
party? Their philosophy is designed for others, I must have one of my own: 
let me seek it diligently while it is yet time that I may possess a fixed rule 
for the conduct of my latter days. I am now in a mature age, possessed of all 
the powers of my understanding, already I approach the decline; if I wait 
longer, my intellectual faculties will have lost their activity, and my tardy 
deliberations may be less useful than they promise to be at this time: I will, 
therefore, seize the present moment; it is the epoch of my external and 


mental reform; let me ultimately fix my opinions and principles, remaining 
for the residue of my life, what mature deliberation shall convince me I 
ought to be. 

I executed this project slowly, and at different times, but with as much 
application and care as I was capable of employing, being fully persuaded 
that the repose of my life and future happiness depended on it. At first, I 
found myself in such a labyrinth of embarrassments, difficulties, objections, 
and obscurity, that I was tempted twenty, times over to abandon all, to 
renounce my vain researches, and level my deliberations to the rules of 
common prudence, without searching further into those principles it was so 
much labour to develop; but this prudence was foreign to my disposition, 
and I felt myself no more able to adopt it, than I should have been to profit 
by its admonitions; labouring to acquire it, therefore, was failing over a 
stormy sea without rudder or compass, in search of a light-house, which, 
when found, directed to no port. 

I persisted, notwithstanding every discouragement: for the first time in 
my life, I possessed courage, and to that I am indebted for having been able 
to sustain the horrible destiny which from that, period began to envelope 
me, without my entertaining the least idea of its approach. After the most 
ardent and sincere researches that were ever undertaken, perhaps, by one 
mortal, I determined on those sentiments for the residue of my life, which 
appeared reasonable and necessary, and, if I have been mistaken in the 
result, have at least the consolation of knowing, that my error), cannot be 
imputed to me as a crime, since I used my utmost efforts to guard against 
mistakes. I make no doubt but the prejudices of childhood, and the secret 
wishes of my heart, may have inclined the balance to that side which 
procured me most consolation; for is it difficult to defend our belief from 
what we ardently desire. Who can doubt, but being interested to admit or 
reject particular notions of a future state, determines the belief of the major 
part of mankind, through the medium of their hopes and fears? These, I 
allow, might fascinate my judgment, but not render my faith less sincere, 
for I examined cautiously, and feared to be mistaken in every particular. If 
our whole term of existence is confined to this life, it was expedient for me 
to know this, that I might take my measures accordingly, while some part of 
my being remained, and before I was completely duped; but what I had 
most to fear, in my present undertaking, was, venturing the everlasting state 


of my soul for the sake of temporal enjoyments, which in my opinion, were 
never very desirable. 

I confess that I did not answer to my own satisfaction all the difficulties 
that had embarrassed me, and which our philosophers had so often 
thundered in my ears; but being determined to decide on points which 
human understanding has so little direction to, and finding on all hands 
impenetrable mysteries and unanswerable objections, I adopted in each 
question, such sentiments as appeared to me best established, and most 
conformable to reason, without stopping at those objections which I could 
not resolve, and which I knew were opposed by others, not less powerful, in 
the opposite system. A dogmatical method of treating these subjects is only 
conformable to a spirit of imposition; meantime, it is necessary to have a 
belief of one’s own, and to select it with all possible maturity of judgment. 
If, in spite of these precautions, we yet fall into error, we cannot in justice 
be pronounced culpable, since we have not erred either wilfully or 
carelessly. This was the immovable principle which I established as the 
basis of my security. 

The result of my wearisome researches were nearly those opinions which 
I have since put together in the Confession of Faith of my Savoyard Vicar, a 
work that has been unworthily profaned by the present generation, but 
which may one day cause a revolution in the opinions of mankind, if good 
sense and truth should ever revive among them. 

From this time, easy in the principles I had adopted, after such long and 
painful meditation, I have made them the fixed rule of my conduct and 
belief, without perplexing myself, either with those objections I cannot 
resolve, or those I could not foresee, and which, presenting themselves from 
time to time, have sometimes staggered, but never overthrown me. I have 
ever said, these are but metaphysical subtleties, arguments which should 
have no weight against found principles, adopted by reason, confirmed by 
the feelings of my heart, and bearing the seal of inward approbation, by the 
silence and subjection of the passions. In these concerns, so superior to 
human understanding, shall one objection, which I cannot resolve, 
overthrow a body of doctrine so well constructed, so firmly connected, 
composed with so much meditation and care, so well appropriated to my 
understanding, my heart, my whole being, and reinforced by that, internal 
satisfaction which I feel wanting in all others? No vain delusive arguments 
shall ever; destroy that affinity which I perceive between my immortal 


nature, and the construction of this world, with the exact order which reigns 
therein. I find in the correspondent and moral order of things, from whence 
the system I have adopted results, those very resources which I stand in 
need of to support the miseries of life. In any other system I should live 
without comfort, and die without hope, being the most miserable of all 
creatures; let me then adhere to that opinion which is alone sufficient to 
make me happy, in spite of fortune or mankind. 

This deliberation, and the conclusion I drew from it, seemed dictated by 
reason itself, as a preparation for the destiny that was approaching, which 
might enable me to sustain it. What would have been my fate, or what 
would yet become of me, among the dreadful trials with which I have been 
surrounded, and in the incredible situation to which I am reduced for the 
rest of my life, if without asylum from my implacable persecutors, 
indemnification for the scandals which have been heaped on me by the 
world, or hope of ever obtaining that justice I feel due to me, I saw myself 
given up without future hope to the most horrible fate a mortal can possibly 
experience? While tranquil in my innocence I pictured nothing but affection 
and benevolence among mankind, my believing, confident heart was laid 
open to them as to friends and brothers; meanwhile, the traitors silently 
entangled me in nets forged at the bottom of Hell. Surprised by the most 
unforeseen of all misfortunes, the most terrible for a feeling haughty soul, 
dragged into the snare without knowing why, or to what end, I plunged into 
an abyss of ignominy, surrounded by fearful obscurity, through which I 
could discover nothing but distressing objects. On the first surprise, I was 
overwhelmed, and should never have recovered from the fit of horror these 
unforeseen misfortunes plunged me into, had I not already, laid up a 
magazine of strength, which served to raise me from my fall. 

It was not until after years of agitation, that recovering my spirits, and 
beginning to return to myself, I felt the full value of those resources I had 
procured for my moments of adversity; when, deciding on all those things 
which I saw it necessary to form a judgment of, I saw, in comparing my 
maxims with my situation, that I gave infinitely more importance to the 
opinions of men, and the little wants of this transitory existence, than, they 
deserved; since this life, being but a state of probation, it is immaterial what 
kind of trials we experienced in it, provided they produced the designed 
effect; consequently, the greater and more multiplied our afflictions are, the 
more meritorious it is to sustain them properly. The most acute troubles lose 


their edge with those who consider the great and sure reward that attends 
them; and the certainty of obtaining this recompense, was the principal fruit 
I had gathered from my former meditation. 

It is true, that in the midst of those numberless outrages, and unbounded 
indignities, which overwhelmed me from all parts, some intervals of 
uneasiness and doubt, from time to time, shook my hopes, and disturbed my 
tranquillity. The powerful objections, which I could not resolve, during 
these moments of despondency, presented themselves to my mind with 
redoubled strength, and added to the hopelessness of my situation, when 
weighed down with my destiny, I was ready to give up all for lost. 
Frequently, new arguments which I heard, took hold of my thoughts, and 
strengthened those that already tormented me.— “Alas!” said I, my heart 
overwhelmed with grief, “what shall save me from utter despair, if, in the 
darkness of my fate, I contemplate only as chimeras those consolations 
which my reason had collected? If destroying thus, its own work, it strikes 
away the prop of hope and confidence it had procured me in adversity, what 
support have I but those illusions which amuse myself alone? The whole 
present generation viewing only errors and prejudices in what I singly 
adopt, finding truth and evidence in a contrary system, and appearing scarce 
able to believe that I am sincere in my profession of them; while giving into 
these opinions with my utmost belief, I find insurmountable difficulties, 
which yet do not prevent me from persisting in them. Am I, then, alone wife 
and enlightened among mankind? To be persuaded that things are thus, is it 
sufficient that they accord; with my ideas, and that I find this order of them 
convenient? Can I derive a, firm confidence from appearances, which have 
no solidity for the rest of mankind, and which would appear delusive even 
to myself if my heart did not support my reason? Ought I not rather to have 
sought my persecutors with equal weapons, by adopting their, maxims, than 
to depend on delusions of my own, and become a prey to their attempts, 
without a single effort to replace them? I think myself prudent, while, 
perhaps, I am but the dupe, victim, and martyr of a vain, error.” 

How many times, in these moments of doubt and uncertainty, have I 
been ready to abandon, myself to despair! and had I ever passed a month in 
that state, it would have been all over with me in this world; but their 
attacks, though frequent, were short, and though even yet I am not entirely 
delivered from them, they have become so scarce and momentary, that they 
have not even strength to interrupt my felicity, being light inquietudes, 


which, no longer affect my soul, any more than the falling of a feather into 
a river, can affect its course. 

I am convinced that re-considering those points which I had formerly 
concluded on, is supposing myself to possess more information, more 
discernment, or a greater degree of zeal, than I employed at the time these 
decisions were made; but I am persuaded this is not the case, and no 
substantial reason can induce me to prefer those opinions, which while 
overwhelmed with despair served only to augment my misery, to sentiments 
adopted in the vigour of my age, in the full maturity of my understanding, 
after the most serious examination, and at a period when the serenity of my 
life left no predominant interest but the investigation of truth. Now that no 
heart is wrung with distress, my soul weighed down by cares, my 
imagination bewildered, my brain perplexed by the multitude of distressing 
mysteries which surround me; now when every faculty, enfeebled by age 
and sufferings, have lost their vigour, shall foolishly cast away those 
resources I had so carefully procured, giving more confidence to the 
declining state of my intellects, in order to render myself unavailingly 
miserable, than to my reason, when possessing all its vigour, it endeavoured 
to guard me against the anguish of unmerited misfortunes? No; I am neither 
wiser, better instructed, nor more sincere than when I decided these 
important questions. I was not then unconscious of those difficulties which 
now perplex me, they were then surmounted, and if at present some new 
ones start up, which I was not then aware of, they are the sophisms of subtle 
metaphysicians, which should not be permitted to invalidate those eternal 
truths which have been admitted at all times, and by all the sages, which are 
acknowledged by all nations, and are engraven on the human hearten 
characters indelible. I knew when meditating on these subjects, that human 
reason, circumscribed by the senses, could not comprehend them in their 
full extent; I contented myself, therefore, with that evidence that was within 
my reach, without attempting what was beyond it: this conclusion was 
reasonable, and I adhere to it with the full approbation of my heart and 
reason. On what evidence should I renounce it, which might not be 
combated by still more forcible arguments to continue, firm in my 
attachment? What dangers do I find in this adherence? What advantages 
would accrue from a change? That morality without root or produce which 
they pompously display in some of their writings, or theatrical 
representations, without an idea of its producing any effect on the heart or 


understanding; or rather that secret and crude morality, the inferior doctrine 
of all their adherents, to which the former serves as a mask, which they only 
follow in their outward conduct, and have so dexterously made use of with 
regard to myself; this hostile morality, is of no use for defence, being good 
for nothing but attack. Of what use, then, would it be to me, in the condition 
I am reduced to? Innocence is the only support I depend on in my 
sufferings, how much more wretched then should I make myself, if 
relinquishing this last, this powerful resource, I substituted wickedness in 
its place? Could I hope to rival them in the art of mischief? And even could 
I attain to it, what consolation should I derive from the retribution I might 
deal them! I should forfeit my own esteem and gain nothing in return. 

Reasoning thus with myself, I so far established my principles, as to 
have them shaken no longer by captious arguments, or unanswerable 
objections, by difficulties beyond my reach and perhaps beyond the reach of 
human reason. Resting my belief on the most solid basis I could possibly 
establish for it, I accustomed myself to repose pose so securely under the 
shadow of my conscience, that no contradictory arguments, either ancient or 
modern, could have power for a single instant to shake or trouble my 
repose. Declined into a languor and inactivity of understanding, I have even 
forgot the evidences and maxims on which my belief was founded, but I 
shall never forget the conclusions, which with the approbation of my reason 
and conscience, I drew from them, and to this point I will adhere. Let all the 
philosophers of the universe unite to explode these principles, I will 
continue firm for the rest of my life, in every particular to the decisions of 
that time, when I was more able than I now am of choosing wisely. 

Tranquil in these dispositions, together with self approbation, I find them 
supply that hope and those consolations, I stand so much in need of in my 
present situation. It is impossible that a solitude so complete, permanent, 
and distressing in itself, the perpetually active animosity of the whole 
present generation, and the indignities it is perpetually loading me with, 
should not sometimes depress my spirits, that my hope should not be 
shaken, and that discouraging doubts should not arise at times to trouble my 
soul and sill it with distress; but it is then, when incapable of those exertions 
which would be necessary to give me assurance, that I recall my former 
resolutions; it is then that the care, attention, and sincerity of heart, with 
which I formed them, return to my remembrance, and bring back my 
fleeting hopes. 


Thus confined to the contracted sphere of my former acquisitions, I have 
not, like Solon, the happiness of gaining some piece of information every 
day of my old age, since I find it necessary to guard against the dangerous 
pride of endeavouring to acquire that knowledge I formerly found beyond 
my comprehension; but there remain few acquisitions to hope for on the 
side of useful knowledge, many important ones remain on the side of those 
virtues necessary in my situation. This is the proper season to enrich and 
ornament my soul with those acquirements she may carry with her, when 
delivered from this mortal body, which clouds every object, and viewing the 
truth without a veil, she will perceive the poverty and insufficiency of all 
that knowledge, which our learned pedants are so vain of, and will lament 
those moments as lost in this life, when she endeavoured to obtain it; but 
patience, gentleness, resignation, and impartial justice, are possessions she 
will carry with her; with these we may enrich ourselves incessantly, without 
fearing that death should rob us of our acquisitions, or diminish their value. 
It is to this invaluable study alone that I will consecrate the remainder of my 
old age, happy if by the knowledge of myself I can attain to leave life, not 
better, for that is impossible, but more virtuous than I entered it. 


FOURTH WALK 


AMONG the small number of books I yet continue to read, the works of 
Plutarch are what I am most attached to, and profit most by. This was the 
first study of my childhood, will be the last of my old age, and 1s almost the 
only author that I never read without reaping some advantage. Two days 
ago I read in his moral works, the treatise, How to profit by our Enemies. 
The same day, while ranging some papers which had been sent me by 
different author I met with one of the journals of the Abbé Rosier, to which 
he had put these words, as a motto, Vitam vero impendent! Rosier. Too well 
acquainted with the turns of these gentlemen to be mistaken in this, I was 
convinced he meant to convey a cruel piece of irony under this appearance 
of politeness? but on what could it be founded? What reason was there for 
this sarcasm? What occasion could I have given him? Wishing to practice 
the lessons of the good Plutarch, I resolved to examine myself during my 
next day’s walk on the article of lying, being well confirmed in the opinion 
I had for some time past entertained, that the know thyself, of the temple of 
Delphos, was not a point so easily attained as I had imagined in my 
Confessions. 

The next day, having begun my walk in order to fulfil this design, the 
first idea that presented itself to my imagination, was the remembrance of a 
dreadful untruth, advanced in my early youth, the recollection of which has 
troubled my whole life, and reaches even to my old age, grieving that heart 
already rent by so many sorrows. This lie, which was a great crime in itself, 
was probably more terrible in its effects, which I have ever remained 
ignorant of, but which remorse has pictured in the most distressing colours; 
aid yet, were my dispositions at the time I committed this crime to be 
considered, it could only be called false shame; since, far from being 
occasioned by a design to injure her who was the victim of it, I can vow, in 
the light of Heaven, that at the very moment this invincible shame rent it 
from my lips, I would joyfully have given every drop of my blood, to have 
turned all the evil of it on myself. It was a delirium which I cannot explain, 
otherwise than by saying (what I am persuaded was the fact) that my natural 
timidity had mastered, during that moment, every other feeling of my soul. 

The remembrance of this unhappy crime, and the inextinguishable and 
bitter remorse which has followed it, have inspired me with a horror and 


detection for lying, which effectually secured me, ever after, from that vice. 
When I first chose my motto as an author, I was persuaded it was what I 
merited, and I made no doubt but I should find myself worthy of it, when, 
on the insinuation of the Abbé Rosier set about a more serious re- 
examination of my conduct. 

Proceeding in this review with the utmost circumspection, I was greatly 
surprised at the number of things I had mentioned as truths, which were 
purely of my own invention, at the very time, when proud of my love of 
truth, I sacrificed to it my safety, interest, and person, with an impartiality, 
perhaps, without example. 

What surprised me most, on the recollection of these inventions, was to 
find I had never experienced any real repentance on that account I, in whom 
the horror of falsehood is so great, that I know nothing my heart so much 
detests; I, who have braved sufferings, which I could easily have evaded by 
a lie, by what unaccountable extravagance of disposition could I be guilty 
of this folly for mere pastime, without any advantage in view, and by what 
inconceivable contradiction did I escape feeling the least regret on that 
account, while the remorse of a single untruth has not ceased to afflict me 
for fifty years? I was never hardened in my crimes; moral instinct has ever 
conducted me right; my conscience has ever maintained its primitive 
integrity, and even had it sometimes declined, and faded with my interest, 
how, maintaining all its uprightness on those occasions, where man, hurried 
away by his passions, might at least plead human weakness as an excuse, 
should it sleep over indifferent transactions, where vice had nothing to 
excuse it? I was convinced, that on the solution of this problem, depended 
the justice of that decision I had to pronounce in this particular on myself, 
and after having examined it thoroughly, I arrived, by the following means, 
at a conclusion: 

I remembered to have read, in some philosophical treatise, that 
concealing a truth we ought to divulge is to lie: It naturally follows, from 
this definition, that to conceal a truth we ought not to divulge, is not to lie. 
But he, who not being bound to speak the truth, advances the contrary, does 
he lie? According to the former definition it cannot properly be said he 
does, for if we give counterfeit money to a man we are not indebted to, we 
may deceive him, it is true, we do not rob him. 

On these premises two questions present themselves for examination, 
and both of great importance; first, on what occasions we ought to speak the 


truth, since we are not always bound to a declaration of it? and, secondly, 
whether there are situations in which we may deceive innocently? This 
latter question is, I know, already copiously decided on: negatively, in 
books, where the most austere morality costs the author nothing; 
affirmatively, in society, where the morality of books passes for an 
impracticable jargon: leaving, therefore, these two authorities, let me 
endeavour, from my own principles, at an attempt to resolve these questions 
for myself. 

Abstract and universal truth is the most precious of all things. Without 
her, man would be blind; she is the eye of reason; it is by her he is taught to 
conduct himself, and arrive at what he ought to be, to perform his duty, and 
accomplish the end of his creation. Particular and individual truth, does not 
always confer a benefit, it is sometimes an evil, and frequently indifferent. 
The things a man should be acquainted with, the knowledge of which are 
necessary to his happiness, are not, perhaps, very numerous; but in 
whatever number they may be, they are his property, and he has an 
undoubted right to claim them wherever they may be found, and no one can 
keep him from the possession of them, without being guilty of the most 
unjustifiable of all thefts, since they are the common right of all, and a 
communication deprives no one of his acquisitions. 

As to those truths which are of no kind of utility, either for instruction or 
practice, how can they become a debt? for since property is only founded on 
utility, where there is no possible advantage to be derived there can be no 
claim. An estate, though barren, may be demanded, because, at least, it may 
serve to build a habitation on, but an idle tale, indifferent in every particular, 
whether true or false, cannot be of consequence to anyone. In the moral 
order of things nothing is useless, any more than in the physical. Nothing 
can become a debt that is not of some possible utility; consequently that 
truth may become so, it must be that species of it, by which justice might be 
affected; and it is profaning the sacred name of truth, to apply it to those 
frivolous objects, whose existence is utterly indifferent to everyone, and the 
knowledge of which is absolutely unavailing. Truth, then, divested of all 
possible utility, cannot become a debt, and, consequently, he who is silent, 
or disguises it, in such circumstances does not lie. 

But can truths, however trivial they may appear, be utterly without use? 
This is another question, that remains to be discussed, which we will return 
to presently; at present, let us pass to the second question. 


To leave unsaid that which is true, and to speak that which is false, are 
two things very different in themselves, but which, notwithstanding, 
frequently produces the same effect. In every case where the truth is 
indifferent, the opposite error must be equally so; from whence it follows, 
by a parity of reasoning, that he who deceives in advancing a falsehood, is 
not more unjust than he who deceives by not declaring the truth. In respect 
to unmeaning truth, error is not worse than ignorance; for example, whether 
I believe the sand at the bottom of the sea to be white or red, is of no more 
service than to be ignorant what colour it is. How can he be unjust that 
injures no one, since injustice consists in wrong done to our neighbour? 

But these questions, decided in this summary manner, could not yet 
furnish me with any certain rule for my practice, without many preliminary 
examinations, which would be necessary, in order to apply them with 
precision in all possible exigences that might present themselves; for if the 
obligation to speak truth is only founded on its utility, how halt I become a 
competent judge of this expediency? Very frequently the advantage of one 
party is the detriment of the other, and private interest is almost always 
contrary to the public: — How then should we conduct ourselves in these 
situations r Must the interest of the absent person be sacrificed to him we 
speak to? Must we be silent, or speak that truth, which being serviceable to 
one party, may be an injury to the other? Is it necessary to weigh all that 
ought to be said for public good, or distributive justice? And am I 
sufficiently assured that I am acquainted with all these relations so fully, as 
always to determine on the side of equity? Again; in examining what we 
owe to others, have I sufficiently examined what we owe to ourselves, and 
what we owe to truth for its own fake? If I do no wrong to another, does it 
follow that I do none to myself? And does it suffice, never to have been 
unjust, to be always innocent? 

How many embarrassing discussions might we avoid by resolving 
always to declare the truth, whatever might be the consequence! Justice 
herself dwells in the truth of things; lying is always iniquity; error becomes 
imposture when we give that which is not, for the rule of what ought to be 
done or believed; and whatever effects may result from truth, we are ever 
unblameable when that alone is employed, and nothing of our own 
invention mingled with it. 

But this is cutting the question without resolving it. The object of the 
present enquiry is not, whether we should always speak the truth, but 


whether we are at all times equally obliged to it; and, on the definition 
before recited, supposing we are not, how to distinguish those cases where 
the truth is rigorously due, from those we may be silent on without 
injustice, or disguise without lying: for I have found that such cases really 
exist. It remains, therefore, to discover a certain rule, by which we may 
judge, and determine between them. 

But whence extract this rule, and the evidence of its infallibility? In all 
difficult questions like the present, relating to morality, I have always found 
it safer to resolve them by the dictates of my conscience, than by the 
information of my reason. Never has moral instinct deceived me, having 
maintained until now its purity in my heart sufficiently to authorize this 
reliance; and if it has sometimes been silent in the presence of my passions, 
has regained its empire over them in my recollections, where I judge myself 
with as much severity, as, perhaps, I shall be at the bar of the? Sovereign 
Judge of all. 

Deciding on discourses from the effects they produce, is a method very 
liable to error; for, exclusive of the consideration that these effects are not 
always sufficiently obvious, they vary to infinity, with the circumstances 
that produce them: we should endeavour, therefore, to weigh the intention 
of the speaker, and determine the degree of malice or benevolence they 
contain. To advance an untruth, is not to lie, except it is done with an 
intention to deceive, and even that intention, far from being always attended 
by a mischievous design, has sometimes a quite contrary tendency. But to 
render a lie innocent, it is not sufficient there should be no injury intended; 
a fixed persuasion should be obtained, that the mistake into which we lead 
the person our discourse is directed to, can be of no possible detriment 
either to him or any other: but it is difficult to obtain this certitude, 
consequently it is very seldom that a lie can be innocent. To lie for self- 
advantage is imposture; to lie for the emolument of another is fraud; to be 
guilty of a falsehood that may do harm is calumny, which is the worst kind 
of lying; and to advance an untruth, without profit or prejudice either to 
ourselves or others, is not lying, but fiction. 

Fictions which have a moral tendency are called apologues or fables; and 
as their design is only to convey some useful truth under striking and 
agreeable similitudes, it is not necessary to preserve even the appearance of 
reality, and he who invents and relates a fable as such, does not lie in any 
respect. 


There are other fictions purely idle, such as the greater part of our novels 
and tales, which, without containing any real instruction, aim only at 
amusement. A judgment should be formed of these from the apparent 
intention of the author; but when published under an assurance of being real 
facts, it is impossible to give any other name than direct lies; meantime, 
whoever scrupled being guilty of these falsities? Or, whoever seriously 
reproached anyone with them as a crime? Suppose, for example, there is 
some moral purpose in the Temple de Gnide, that object is secured and 
vitiated by voluptuous descriptions and seducing images, which the author 
has endeavoured to varnish over with an affectation of modesty. He 
pretends this work was translated from a Greek manuscript, giving such a 
history of its discovery as he thought most likely to impose it on his readers 
for a truth; and if this is not a direct lie, let anyone inform me what is? Yet 
no one ever thought of reproaching this author with it as a crime, or treating 
him as an imposture! 

It will be said, this was but a pleasantry; that in making this affirmation 
he never expected to be believed, and that the Public never entertained any 
doubt but he was the inventor of this Greek work, which he pretends only to 
have translated. I answer, that such a pleasantry without object, would have 
been a very childish amusement; that a liar is no less guilty of falsehood 
because his lie is universally discovered: that we should distinguish 
between the enlightened part of the Public, and the multitude of simple, 
credulous readers, on whom the history of this manuscript, related by a 
grave author with an air of seriousness, has really imposed, and who drink 
that poison without scruple from an antique vase, which they would have 
rejected had it been offered in a modern cup. 

Whether these distinctions are to be found in; any book is immaterial, 
their existence is not less real in the heart of every man who is in earnest, 
with himself, and will not indulge in anything his conscience can reproach 
him with for the invention of what is merely advantageous to ourselves is 
not less a lie than if it tended to the disadvantage of our neighbour, though 
the cases are not equally criminal. To procure an advantage for anyone 
which he has no right to enjoy, is to subvert the order of justice. Falsely to 
attribute to ourselves, or others, any action, from which praise or blame, 
inculpation or exculpation may ensue, is to be guilty of injustice; then, 
everything contrary to truth, which, tends to the subversion of justice, is a 
lie, and this is the precise boundary of that vice; but that which is not truth, 


yet has no kind of influence on natural justice, is only fiction; and I must 
confess, that whoever reproaches himself with simple fiction as being guilty 
of a lie, has a conscience more delicate than mine. 

Those which are called good-natured, or obliging falsehoods, are, 
notwithstanding, real lies; because an imposition, whether to the advantage 
of ourselves or others, is not less unjust than an imposition of a contrary 
tendency. That a man who bestows either praise or blame contrary to truth 
is guilty of a falsehood, when any real person is spoken of; but if imaginary 
beings only are concerned, he is at liberty to say what he pleases, without 
being guilty of a lie; provided he does not undertake to decide on the 
morality of the imaginary facts, and forms no false conclusion, for then if 
he does not lie in regard to facts, he lies against moral truth, which is an 
hundred times more respectable. 

I have seen those whom the world calls people of veracity, whose regard 
to truth amounted only to being scrupulously exact in frivolous 
conversations such as reciting with the utmost exactitude every 
circumstance of time, place, and persons, not permitting themselves the 
least latitude for fiction, or a single circumstance to be embellished or 
exaggerated. In every particular where their interest is not concerned, they 
maintain an inviolable fidelity in their relations; but let any subject be 
started by which any advantage may be obtained, every art is employed to 
represent things in the most favourable light, and should downright lies 
appear necessary, if they abstain from telling them, they take care to act in 
such a manner, that others may adopt erroneous opinions, without their 
suffering the imputation of falsehood, and thus, when prudence takes the 
opposite side, bid adieu to veracity. 

The man of real veracity pursues a direct contrary course: in things 
perfectly indifferent, he pays little regard to that exactitude which the other 
class so much pride themselves on; he makes no scruple of amusing a 
company by feigned relations, from whence no unjust conclusion can be 
drawn, either for or against any person, dead or living; but every 
conversation which might unjustly produce good or evil, profit or loss, 
esteem or disdain for anyone, he considers as a lie, which is never suffered 
to take possession of his heart, his lips, or his pen. He is of strict veracity, 
even in opposition to his interest, though he prides himself little on 
maintaining it in idle conversation. He is of strict veracity, because he never 
seeks to deceive, but is as firm to the truth that condemns, as to that which 


honors him, never attempting imposition, either for his own advantage, or to 
the detriment of his enemies. The difference, then, between the man of real 
veracity, and he who only puts on the appearance of it, is, that the latter is 
most rigorously punctual to that truth which costs him nothing, but no 
further: while the former never adheres so pertinaciously to his veracity as 
when sacrificing his interest to the love of it 

But it will be said, how can this relaxation, in regard to indifferent 
concerns, be consistent with that ardent love of truth, which I make the 
principal distinction of the man of real veracity? Is not this love of truth 
contaminated in admitting such an alloy? No; it is pure and sincere; it is an 
emanation from the love of justice, which would scorn to be false, though 
frequently fictitious. Justice and truth, in his idea, are synonymous terms, 
which he uses indifferently. The holy truth, which his heart adores, consists 
not in frivolous expressions, or in indifferent actions, but in rendering 
everyone what is actually his due, whether it may be imputations favourable 
or unfavorable, either retributions of honour or shame, praise or 
disapprobation. He scorns to do his neighbour the slightest wrong, either 
from ill-will, or for his own emolument; his love of equity prevents the 
former, nor would his conscience suffer him to appropriate to his own use 
what belongs to another. He is ever most anxious to preserve the esteem of 
his own hears, it is the satisfaction he can least bear to part with, and he 
would feel a loss on acquiring the approbation of the whole world, at the 
expense of his own. He will lie, then, sometimes, in things indifferent, 
without scruple or consciousness of acting wrong; but never to the 
detriment, or advantage of his neighbour, or of himself. In everything that 
concerns historical truth, in all that respects the conduct of mankind, justice, 
social intercourse, or useful knowledge, he will, to the utmost of his 
abilities, keep both himself and others from error; and beyond this, he 
cannot conceive the existence of a lie. If the Temple de Guide is a useful 
work, the account of the Greek manuscript is an innocent fiction; if the 
work has an immoral tendency, it is an unjustifiable falsehood. 

Such were the rules my conscience established with regard to truth and 
lying; but I felt, on examination, that I had followed these rules 
instinctively, before they were approved by my reason, moral instinct 
having ever made the application. That criminal lie of which poor Marion 
became the victim, was followed by inextinguishable remorse, which 
secured me for the rest of my life, not only from all lies of equal turpitude, 


but from all those (of whatever kind they might be) that could possibly 
affect the interest or reputation of another. By this general exclusion I have 
avoided the necessity of weighing whether the good which might follow a 
deviation from truth, was greater than the evil; for in thus marking the 
precise limits of lying, I have equally excluded mischievous or good- 
natured untruths, and regarding both as culpable, have forbid myself the use 
of either. 

In this particular, as in most others, my disposition has greatly influenced 
my maxims, or, rather my habits; for I was never governed by rules, having 
ever followed the guidance of natural impulse. Never did a premeditated lie 
take possession of my thoughts, never did I lie for my interest, though 
frequently from shame, to extricate myself from embarrassment, in things 
utterly indifferent, or, at least, only interesting to myself when having a 
converse ion to sustain, the tardiness of my ideas rendered my discourse 
unentertaining, and obliged me to have recourse to fiction, which might 
furnish something to say. When it was necessary to speak, and amusing 
truths did not present themselves to my mind, I made use of fiction rather 
than remain silent; but, in the invention of these fables, I took every 
possible precaution that they should not be lies; that is to say, that they 
should neither wound justice, or interfere with that truth we owe to our 
neighbour, confining those discourses to a kind of fiction indifferent to 
myself and all mankind. I attempted to substitute moral possibilities in the 
place of moral facts; to represent the natural affections of the human hearts 
and draw some useful instruction from them; in one word, to invent moral 
tales and apologues; but it required more presence of mind, and facility of 
expression, than ever I possessed, to turn the familiar chat of conversation 
into useful instruction; its course, being too rapid for my ideas, forced me, 
generally, to speak before I thought, and by this means to utter ridiculous 
follies, which my reason, disapproved, and my heart rejected, at the very 
moment they were passing my lips, but which, continually preceding my 
judgment, could not be reformed by its censures. 

It is, likewise, from this sudden irresistible impulse of constitution, that 
in circumstances entirely unforeseen, shame and timidity frequently force 
lies from me, without my will having any part in them, being produced by 
the necessity of an instant reply. The profound impression of the wrong 
done to poor Marion, is sufficient to restrain any that might be injurious to 
others, but not to prevent those which serve to extricate me from 


embarrassment, when none but myself is concerned, though not less 
contrary to my conscience and principles, than those which might influence 
the fate of others. 

I call Heaven to witness, that if I could the next instant recall the lie that 
has excused, and declare the truth that would upbraid me, without doing 
myself an additional injury by such manifest retraction, I would do it 
gladly; but the shame of exposing myself thus evidently, forbids this 
acknowledgment, and I sincerely repent my fault, without having the power 
to repair it. One example will explain this better than all I can say, and show 
that I neither lie from interest or self love, still less from any mischievous 
intention; but merely from embarrassment and false shame, though 
frequently conscious that the lie is obvious, without even that consideration 
having power to prevent it. 

Sometime ago M. Foulquier persuaded (contrary to my usual custom to 
bring my wise, and join with him and M. Benoit in a friend dinner, which 
was provided for us at Mrs. Voussin’s, the tavern-keeper, who was invited 
to dine with us, as were her two daughters. While we were at table, the 
eldest of these, who had lately been married, and was now with child 
looking in my face, asked me suddenly, whether I ever had any children? I 
answered with confusion, that I had not that happiness; on which, smiling 
maliciously, she looked round at the company, in a way that sufficiently 
expressed her meaning. 

It is evident this was not the answer I should have wished to make, even 
had I meant to deceive them, for I plainly saw by the looks of the company 
that my answer would not change their opinion in this particular. The 
negative I gave this question was expected; nay it was proposed on purpose 
to enjoy the satisfaction of making me lie, and I was not so stupid as not to 
perceive this. Two minutes after, the following answer, which I should have 
returned, presented itself to my mind. This is a very strange question from a 
young woman, to a man who remained a bachelor till his old age. Had I 
spoke thus, without lying, or making any avowal, I should have had no 
cause to blush, since I should have had the laughers on my side, with the 
satisfaction of having given her a kind of lesson, which might have taught 
her to be more cautious in questioning me impertinently. But I let this 
opportunity slip; indeed I seldom say what I ought, usually blundering on 
the contrary. It is certain, in this instance, that neither my judgment or will, 
dictated the answer I returned, which was the mechanical effect of my 


embarrassment. Formerly, I was less sensible of this shame, avowing my 
faults with more frankness than confusion; because I made no doubt, but the 
sorrow for them, which I felt so strongly, would be perceived; but the eye of 
malignity wounds and disconcerts me, as my unhappiness increases I 
become more fearful, and never did I venture on a lie but from timidity. 

I was never more sensible of my natural aversion to falsehood than while 
writing my Confessions, for then temptations to this vice were strong and 
frequent, had my disposition inclined that way; but far from having 
concealed or used dissimulation in any particular I had to charge myself 
with, by a turn of mind I find it difficult to describe, and which proceeded, 
perhaps, from my dislike to every species of imitation, I rather found myself 
inclined to err in a contrary sense, by accusing myself too severely, than by 
covering my faults with too much indulgence; and my conscience assures 
me, that one day I shall be judged with more lenity than I have already dealt 
to myself. Yes, I aver with a noble elevation of soul, that I carried veracity 
and freedom as far, or I dare believe further, in that work, than ever man 
did; for feeling that the good outweighed the evil, I was proud to divulge 
all; accordingly nothing was concealed. 

I have never said less than the truth, I have sometimes said more, not in 
regard to facts, but the feelings they produced; and this kind of falsehood 
was rather an effect of the delirium of imagination, than an act of my will. I 
do wrong even to call this falsehood, for none of these additions deserve 
that name. I wrote my Confessions in my old age, after having been 
disgusted with the vain pleasures of life, which I had lightly ran over, and 
which my heartfelt the insufficiency of. I wrote from memory; this 
frequently failed me, of furnished but imperfect ideas; I was obliged 
therefore to fill up these chasms by the assistance of imagination, which 
never contradicted reality. I loved to dwell on the happy moments of my 
life, and sometimes to embellish them with ornaments, which tender regret 
for their loss supplied me with. I represented those things which had 
escaped my memory, as I was persuaded they had been, and perhaps, as 
they really were; but never different from what I recollected of them. I 
might give truth some borrowed charms, but never did I put lies in the place 
of it, in order to palliate my vices or enhance my virtues. 

If, sometimes, by an involuntary motion, while painting myself in 
profile, I have exhibited that side which was least deformed, these 
concealments have been fully compensated by others more extraordinary, 


by which I have frequently concealed graces more carefully than dissects. 
This is a singularity in my disposition which mankind will be very 
pardonable in disbelieving; but which, however incredible, is no less true. I 
have often exposed my faults in all their turpitude; but I have seldom 
related what was praise-worthy with every possible advantage, and I have 
sometimes suppressed altogether what seemed to give me too much honour, 
lest, instead of writing my Confessions, I should seem to have been writing 
my panegyric. I have described my early youth without dwelling on those 
happy qualities with which my heart was endowed, and even sometimes 
concealing facts which would have put them beyond doubt. I now recollect 
two in particular, both which occurred while writing my Confessions, that I 
omitted them for the above mentioned reason. 

I went almost every Sunday to pass the day at Paques with Monsieur 
Fazy, who had married one of my aunts, and who had a manufactory there 
of India stuffs. I was one day in the calendering room, looking at the brass 
rollers, whose brightness took my attention and tempted me to rub my 
fingers on them; when young Fazy, having got into the wheel, gave it about 
the eight of a turn so suddenly, that the rollers caught the ends of two of my 
fingers and crushed them. I screamed out, and Fazy instantly turned back 
the machine; but my nails continued on the cylinder, and the blood ran from 
my fingers. Fazy cried out with fright, hastened from the wheel, embraced 
me, conjuring me to cease my cries, or he should be undone. In the height 
of my anguish, his uneasiness affected me; I was silent; we went to the carp 
pond where he helped to wash my fingers, and stop the blood with some 
moss. He begged me with tears not to accuse him; I promised him I would 
not, and kept my word as well, that twenty years after, nobody knew by 
what accident my fingers had been scarred, for they ever remained so. I was 
obliged to keep my bed for three weeks on this account; it was more than 
two months before I was able to use my hand, and when anyone enquired 
how I came by this hurt, I said a great stone had fallen on my fingers, and 
crushed them. 


Magnanima menzôgna! or quando è il vero 
Si bello che si possa a te preporre? 


One circumstance, however, that attended this accident, rendered it very 
vexatious; it happened to be at the time they were teaching the citizens their 


exercise; they had formed a rank with three other boys, who, with myself, in 
our uniforms, were to exercise in the company which belonged to our 
quarter of the town, and I had the mortification to hear the drum pass under 
my window, attended by my three companions, while I was confined to my 
bed. 

The other instance is similar, but happened when I was something older. 

I was at Plain-Palais with one of my acquaintance, whose name was 
Plince, playing a game at mall. Happening to quarrel in our game, we 
fought, and during the combat, he gave me a blow on the head with the 
mall, so well applied, that, with a little more strength, it must have split my 
skull. I instantly sell, and never in my life was witness of such violent 
agitation as this poor boy expressed on seeing the blood run down my hair. 
He thought I was killed, threw himself on me and bursting into tears, even 
shrieked out with anguish. I embraced him, as well as I was able, mingling 
my tears with his, being sensible of an emotion that was not without its 
charms. At length he endeavoured to stop the blood, which yet continued to 
run, and finding we could not effect this with our handkerchiefs, he took me 
to his mother, who had a little garden just by. This good lady could hardly 
support herself on seeing me in this condition; she retained strength enough, 
however, to administer the assistance I stood in need of, and after having 
fomented my wound, dressed it with lilies steeped in brandy, which is 
reckoned an excellent vulnerary, and is much used in that country. Her 
tears, and those of her son, penetrated my heart to such a degree, that for a 
long time after, I looked on her as my mother, and him and my brother; till 
after having been absent some years, I gradually forgot them. 

I was as secret in this instance as I had been in the former, and an 
hundred circumstances of this kind have happened in my life, which I was 
not tempted to speak of in my Confessions; so little did I endeavour to make 
the most advantage of those good qualities I felt in my character. No; 
whenever I spoke contrary to known truth, it was in things that were utterly 
indifferent, and proceeded from the difficulty I found in expressing my 
thoughts, or the pleasure of writing, and not from any interested motive, or 
to the prejudice of any person; and whoever will be at the pains of reading 
my Confessions impartially, if that should ever be the case, will find that 
those particulars which I have avowed are more humiliating and difficult to 
be acknowledged than many of greater atrocity, but less disgraceful, and 


which I have not considered, because I never, with intention, committed 
them. 

It follows from all these reflections, that the profession of veracity I had 
made was rather founded on my own sentiments of uprightness and equity 
than on the nature of things, and that in my practice I have rather followed 
the dictates of my conscience than any abstract notions of truth and 
falsehood. I have often invented fables, but seldom lied. By following these 
principles, I have often given my enemies advantage over me, but have 
done no wrong to anyone, nor have I attributed more merit to myself than 
was my due. It seems to me, that truth is only a virtue when considered in 
this light; in other respects, it 1s only a metaphysical study, from which 
neither good or evil can result. 

I do not, however, feel my heart sufficiently satisfied to believe myself 
absolutely irreprehensible In weighing so carefully what I owed to others, 
have I sufficiently examined what I owed to myself? If we should be just to 
our neighbour, we certainly should be so to ourselves; it is an homage 
which every honest man should pay to his own dignity. When I supplied the 
barrenness of my Conversation with innocent fiction, I was certainly wrong, 
because we ought never to disgrace ourselves in order to amuse others; and 
when carried away by the pleasure of writing, I added to reality invented 
ornaments, I was still more blameable, since to decorate truth with fables, is 
in fact to disfigure it. 

But what rendered me still less inexcusable was the motto I had chosen, 
which obliged me more than any other man to a strict adherence to truth; it 
was not sufficient, therefore, that I should sacrifice my interest and 
inclinations, I should likewise have conquered my weakness and natures 
timidity if should have shown courage and strength on all occasions, and 
fiction or fable should never have escaped the lips or pen which were 
particularly consecrated to truth. Thus I should have resolved, when I 
adopted that proud device, and this should have been continually in my 
remembrance while I dared to bear it. Never did premeditated falsehood 
dictate my deviations from truth, they ever arose from weakness; though I 
confess this is a bad excuse. A weak soul finds sufficient difficulty in 
abstaining from vice; but it is arrogance and temerity for it to make 
profession of heroic virtues. 

Perhaps these reflections would never have occurred, had not the Abbé 
Rosier suggested them. It is very late, doubtless, to put them in practice; bus 


it is not too late to be convinced of my errors, and to rectify my will: 
henceforward, that is all that depends on me; but on this, and every other 
similar occasion, the maxim of Solon is applicable to all ages, and it is 
never too late to learn, even from our enemies, to be just, modest, and 
unpresuming. 


FIFTH WALK 


OF all the places I have inhabited (and I have been in some that were 
delightful) none ever rendered me so truly happy, or left such pleasing 
impressions on my memory, as the Island of Saint Pierre, in the Lake of 
Bienne. This little island, which is called at Neufchâtel the Isle of La Motte, 
is little known, even in Switzerland, no traveller, that I recollect, having 
mentioned it; notwithstanding it is very agreeable, and peculiarly calculated 
for the happiness of a man who loves to circumscribe his steps: for though I 
am, perhaps, the only one in the world to whom Fate has given law in that 
particular, I cannot believe I am the only person who possesses so natural a 
taste, though, to the present moment, I have never happened to meet with 
anyone of that disposition. 

The banks of the Lake of Bienne are more wild and romantic even than 
those of the Lake of Geneva, since the rocks and woods approach nearer to 
the edge of the water, and in other respects are no less delightful. If well 
cultivated meadows and vineyards are not so numerous; if there are fewer 
towns and houses, there is more natural verdure, fields, study retreats and 
groves; in a word, agreeable and well-contrasted objects more frequently 
present themselves. As there is no commodious road on these smiling banks 
for carriages, the country is little frequented by travellers; but is highly 
interesting to the contemplative philosopher, who loves to ruminate at 
leisure on the charms of Nature, while retiring into a silence broken only by 
the cry of eagles, the mingled warbling of various song-birds, or the rustling 
of torrents which precipitate themselves from the surrounding mountains. 
This beautiful basin, which is almost round, contains near its centre, two 
small islands; one, cultivated and inhabited, which is about half a league in 
circumference; the other, smaller, desert and wild, which will in time be 
totally destroyed, from the transportation of earth, which is continually 
being removed to repair the devastation made by the waves and storms on 
the larger one. Thus, in every instance, the substance of the weak; is 
employed to give additional strength to the powerful. There is but one 
house at this place, which is large, agreeable, and commodious, this belongs 
to the hospital of Berne, as does the whole island, and is inhabited by the 
Steward of this estate, his family and domestics; who has poultry in 
abundance, a dove house, fish-ponds, lie. The island, though small, is so 


diversified by its various products and aspect, that it presents a variety of 
prospects; being proper for every kind of culture, you see alternately, fields, 
vineyards, orchards, and rich pastures, shaded by groves of trees, and 
intermingled with shrubs of all kinds, which, from the vicinity of the water 
are kept perpetually fresh. A high terrace, planted with two rows of trees, 
runs the whole length of the island, and in the middle of this terrace a pretty 
saloon is erected, where the inhabitants from the neighbouring shores meet 
and dance on Sundays, during the vintage. In this island I took refuge, after 
the lapidation of Motiers, and found its situation so delightful, and the life I 
led there so conformable to my humour, that I resolved to end my days in 
this place, and had no inquietude, except a doubt, whether I should be 
permitted to execute this project, which did not accord with that which 
carried me to England, for I already began to feel that inclination, and those 
presentiments of future suffering which yet pursued me. I wished this 
asylum had been made my perpetual prison, that I had been confined there 
for life, and deprived of the power or hope of quitting it; cut off from all 
communication with the rest of the world, ignorant of what passed there, 
that I might forget its existence, and that mine also be forgotten. 

I was permitted to pass only two months in this island, but I could have 
passed two years, a whole eternity there, without one moment’s weariness, 
though I had, except Teresa, no other company than the above mentioned 
Steward and his family, who were all very good sort of people, and nothing 
further; but that was precisely what was necessary for me. I reckon these 
two months as the most pleasing part of my life; I was so truly happy, that I 
could have been satisfied with it during my whole existence, without a 
single wish arising in my soul to exchange that felicity for another kind of 
enjoyment. 

What did this happiness consist of, and what was it I so particularly 
enjoyed? I leave that to be guessed by the present generation, from the 
description I shall give of it. The precious far niente was the first and 
principal of these enjoyments, which I indulged unto the utmost extent, and 
all I did during my residence there, was but the pleasing and necessary 
occupation of a man devoted to indolence. 

The hope that nothing more could be derived by my persecutors than to 
leave me in this lonely spot, where I had willingly ensnared myself, which, 
it was impossible for me to quit with privacy or without assistance, and 
where I could have neither communication or correspondence, but through 


the medium of those who surrounded me. This inspired me with expectation 
of concluding my days in more tranquillity than I had hitherto passed them, 
and the idea that I should have time to settle all at leisure, occasioned me to 
neglect everything. Hurried there naked and alone, I successively sent for 
my wise, my books, and some other little necessaries, which I never had the 
pleasure of unpacking, but left my cares and chests as they arrived, living 
on the spot where I hoped to conclude my life, as in an inn, which I 
purposed to quit the next day. I found everything here so perfectly to my 
mind, that to have made any change would have spoiled all. One of my 
greatest pleasures was, to leave my books well packed, and to have no ink- 
stand, and on receiving any troublesome letter, which I was obliged to 
answer, I borrowed the Steward’s, grumbling the whole time, and hastening 
to return it, with the vain wish that I might have no more occasion for pens 
or ink. Instead of stupid manuscripts and musty books, I filled my 
apartment with; flowers and plants, for I was then in the first server of 
botany, which taste the Doctor of Invernois had lately inspired me with, and 
which presently became a passion. Rejecting, therefore, all laborious 
researches, I was only for studies which suited an indolent life, and would 
furnish amusement, without much trouble. I undertook to compose: the 
Flora Petrinsularis, and describe all the plants of the island, without a 
single exception, a detail sufficient to have employed all the rest of my 
days. 

’Tis said that a certain German wrote a book on the zest of a lemon; I 
should have written one on each herb the field produced, on every kind of 
moss that adhered to the trees, on each weed that covered and: adorned the 
rocks; in short, I designed that not a single blade of grass or vegetable atom 
should escape an ample description. 

In consequence of this noble resolution, every morning after breakfast 
(which we partook of all together) I went, with a magnifying glass in my 
hand, and my Systema Natura under my arm, to visit a certain portion of the 
island, which I had, for that purpose, divided into four parts, with an 
intention to explore them successively in each season of the year. Nothing 
can be more singular than the delight and ecstasy I experienced on each 
observation of the structure, organization, and action of the sexual parts in 
the fructification of vegetables; which system was hitherto absolutely new 
to me. The distinction of generical characters which I traced among 
common plants till others should present themselves, and which I had not 


before the least conception of, charmed me beyond measure. The long 
forked stamina of the Brunelle, the observations I made on those of the 
nettle and pellitory, the explosion of the fruit of the balfam-apple, and the 
bud of the box-tree, a thousand little acts of fructification which I observed 
for the first time, overwhelmed me with delight; I was ready to run to 
everyone and enquire, whether they had seen the horns of the Brunelle, as 
Fontaine enquired if anyone had ever read Habakkuk. In two or three hours, 
I usually returned with an ample provision — a stock of amusement for the 
employment of the afternoon at home, in case of rain. I employed the rest of 
the morning, in going with the Steward, his wise, and Teresa, to see the 
husbandmen, and observe the harvest, usually putting my hand to the work; 
and frequently, when the inhabitants of Berne came to visit me, they found 
me perched up in a great tree, girded about with a sack that I was filling 
with fruit, and which I afterwards let down by a cord. The exercise I had 
taken in the morning, and the good humour inseparable from it, rendered 
rest at dinner-time very agreeable, but when it was too long, and the fine 
weather invited me abroad, I could not spare so much time, and while 
others were yet at table, I stole away, then leaping into the boat, rowed it to 
the middle of the Lake, and when the water was calm, laying at my whole 
length, with my eyes towards Heaven, let it drive slowly with the waters, 
sometimes, for several hours, enjoying a thousand pleasing, though 
confused reveries, which, without any particular and fixed object, were, in 
my opinion, an hundred times preferable to what I had ever found among 
the most delightful of what are called the pleasures of life. Sometimes on 
being informed by the declination of the Sun, that it was time to return 
home, I found myself so far from the island, that I was obliged to labour 
with my utmost strength to reach it before night. 

At other times, instead of passing my time on the water, I amused myself 
in walking along the verdant banks of the island, where the limpid waters 
and refreshing shades frequently invited me to bathe; but one of my most 
customary excursions, was a voyage to the small island, where I used to 
disembark, and pass the afternoon in extremely circumscribed walks, in the 
midst of water-pepper, thistles, rook-stalk, and shrubs of every kind. 
Sometimes reposing on the top of a sandy hillock, covered with graft, wild 
thyme, flowers, and even clover, which possibly had been sown there 
formerly, and was very proper nourishment for rabbits, who might multiply 
there in peace, without fear for themselves, or injury to anything. I made 


this remark to the Steward, who sent to Neufchatel for some rabbits, and 
went with great ceremony, accompanied by his wise, one of his sisters, 
Teresa, and myself, to establish them on this little island, which they began 
to people before my departure, and where, without doubt, they continued to 
increase, if they could sustain the rigor of the winter. The planting of this 
little colony was a holiday, and the pilot of the Argonauts could not have 
been prouder of his office than I was on that occasion, while taking the 
company and rabbits from the large to the small island; nor did I forget to 
remark, that the Steward’s wise, who was extremely apprehensive of water, 
embarked with confidence under my care, and showed no signs of fear 
during the passage. 

When the Lake was too much agitated to permit my navigating it with 
safety, I passed the afternoon in walking through the island, herbalizing in 
all parts, or seating myself on some pleasant solitary spot, enjoyed at ease 
the charm of contemplation. At other times, I gained the natural terraces and 
heights of the island, from whence my eye ran over the magnificent and 
delightful prospect of the Lake and its shores, crowned on one side by the 
neighbouring mountains, exhibiting on the other a view of open and richly 
cultivated plains, beyond which the sight was lost among the bluish 
mountains which bounded the horizon. On the approach of night, I 
descended from these eminences, and, seated on the sands at the edge of the 
Lake, or in some concealed retreat, where the roaring of the waves, and 
commotion of the waters taking my attention, chased the idea of every other 
agitation from my soul, plunging it into delicious reveries, during which 
night frequently stole on me unperceived. 

The ebb and flow of the water, its continual noise, increased at intervals 
by the wind, perpetually striking on the organs of sight and hearing, kept up 
those inward sensations which my reveries almost extinguished, just enough 
to make me sensible of my existence, without the trouble of reflection; and 
if at times some comparisons occurred On the instability of worldly 
concerns, which were aptly compared to the troubled face of the waters, 
these light impressions were quickly effaced by the continued uniformity of 
the scene. Charmed, without any active concurrence of my soul, I felt 
myself so powerfully attached to the spot, that when informed by night and 
the appointed signal, that it was time to return, I could not quit it without 
regret. 


After supper, when the evening was fine, we walked all together on the 
terrace, and breathed the fresh air from the Lake, or, seated, in the pavilion, 
laughed, chatted, or sung some good old songs, which were preferable to 
the laboured composition of our modern ones; and, at length, retired to rest, 
content with the pleasures of the day, and desirous of spending the 
succeeding one in a similar manner. 

Thus passed my time, during my residence on this island, when not 
interrupted by unforeseen and troublesome visitors. But what was there in 
all this sufficiently attractive to excite in my heart regrets so lively, tender, 
and durable, that after fifteen years, it is impossible to think of this beloved 
habitation, without feeling myself in a manner transported thither by the 
ardour of my wishes? 

I have remarked during the vicissitudes of a long life, that the periods of 
sweetest enjoyment, and most lively pleasure, are not those whose 
remembrance wins and delights me most. These moments of delirium and 
passion, however charming they might be, appear from their vivacity itself, 
but as points thinly scattered along the line of life, being too detached and 
rapid to constitute any permanent idea of felicity. The happiness my heart 
regrets is not composed of fugitive moments, but is an uniform and lasting 
condition, which has nothing ravishing in itself, but whose continuation 
increases the charm, till at length it arrives at supreme felicity. 

Everything fluctuates on earth; nothing remains in a constant and lasting 
form, and those affections which are attached to external things necessarily 
change with their object. We are ever looking forward or backward, 
ruminating on what is past, and can return no more, or anticipating the 
future, which may never arrive; there is nothing solid to which the heart can 
attach, itself, neither have we here below any pleasures that are lasting. 
Permanent, happiness is, I fear, unknown, and scarcely is there an instant in 
our most lively enjoyments when the heart can truly say, May this moment 
last forever!!! How then can such a fugitive state be called happiness, which 
leaves an uneasy void in the heart, which ever prompts us to regret 
something that is past, or desire something for the future? 

But if there is a state where the soul can find a hold strong enough to 
lean on securely, to attach its whole being to, without a single wish to recall 
the past or anticipate the future, where time appears avoid, and the present 
is extended without our noticing its duration, or tracing its successions 
without any idea of privation or enjoyment, pleasure or pain, desire, fear, or 


sensation, except of our existence, that sentiment alone employing it, while 
this state lasts, the person who feels it may call himself happy; not 
possessing an imperfect happiness, poor and dependent, but a complete 
felicity, perfect and full, which leaves no wish or void in the soul. 

Such is the state in which I frequently found myself in the island of Saint 
Pierre, in my solitary reveries; whether stretched in a boat which I let float 
to the will of the waters, seated on the banks of the agitated Lake, on the 
borders of a beautiful river, or by a brook murmuring over its pebbled 
bottom. 

In what does the enjoyment of such a situation consist? In nothing 
beyond ourselves, nothing foreign to our own existence, for while this state 
lasts (like the supreme) the enjoyment of that alone is sufficient felicity. The 
consciousness of existence, divested of every other sensation, is a sentiment 
of contentment and peace, which alone suffices to render it dear and 
satisfactory to whoever can put away those sensual and earthly affections 
which perpetually disturb and embitter our terrestrial felicity. 

But the greater part of mankind, agitated by continual passions, are little 
acquainted with this state, and having imperfectly enjoyed it, during a few 
instants, perhaps, thence form a very inadequate idea, which prevents their 
feeling its worth. Perhaps it might not be convenient, in the present order of 
things, that, lost in pleasing ecstasies, mankind should be disgusted with an 
active life, since their multiplied wants have prescribed it as a duty. But an 
unfortunate being, cut off from human society, who can no longer perform 
anything useful here below, either for himself or others, may find in this 
state a pleasing consolation, which neither fortune or man can deprive him 
of. 

It is true that these consolations cannot be felt by all minds, nor in all 
situations. It is necessary that the heart should be at peace, that no passion 
should arise to disturb this calm; it requires not only a disposition adapted 
to it on the part of the person who is to experience this felicity, but a 
concurrence of surrounding objects; neither an absolute repose, or too much 
agitation but an uniform form and moderate disposition, not subject to 
sudden gusts of passion, or utter despondency. — Without motion, life is 
but a lethargy; but if the agitation is unequal, or too violent, it awakens our 
feelings, fixes them too much on external objects, destroys the pleasure of 
the reverie, and, tearing us from ourselves, instantly replaces us under the 
yoke of fortune and mankind, giving us back the sensation of our 


misfortunes. Absolute rest is productive of melancholy, and presents the 
image of death; then the assistance of a cheerful imagination is necessary, 
which voluntarily presents its aid to those on whom Heaven has bestowed 
it. This degree of emotion, therefore, if not supplied by outward objects, 
should arise from within ourselves; this lessens our repose ’tis true, but it is 
also more agreeable, when the inward soul does nothing more than lightly 
touch the surface. There should be only just enough to recollect ourselves, 
and forget all our misfortunes. This kind of reverie may be enjoyed in every 
situation where we can obtain tranquillity; and I have often thought that in 
the Bastile, or in a dungeon, where no object struck my sight, I could enjoy 
agreeable contemplations. 

It must be allowed, these were more agreeably produced in a fertile, 
though solitary island, naturally circumscribed and detached from the rest 
of the world, where nothing but smiling objects presented themselves, 
where no painful remembrances were recalled, and where the society of a 
small number of inhabitants was connected and pleasing, without being 
sufficiently interesting to occupy me entirely; where, in fine, I could either 
give myself up for the whole day to those occupations which were most 
comfortable to my disposition, or to the most luxurious indolence. The 
occasion was, doubtless, delightful, and a contemplative mind, who, feeding 
on agreeable chimeras, amidst the most unpleasant objects, could glut 
himself at ease by procuring a concourse of all that really struck the senses. 
Awaking from a long and peaceful reverie, perceiving myself surrounded by 
flowers, birds, and verdure, permitting my wandering sight to rove remote 
over romantic shores and vast extent of crystalline waters, I connected all 
those pleasing objects with my fictitious enjoyments, and returning by 
degrees to my reason, could scarcely distinguish the point of separation 
between ideal and real delights; so much did everything concur to complete 
the happiness of that quiet solitary life I led In this charming abode. Why 
cannot I recall it? Why cannot I go and finish my days in that peaceful life, 
without ever quitting it, or seeing any inhabitant of the continent, who 
might once recall those calamities of all kinds, which have been showered 
on me during so many years? Delivered from all earthly passions which are 
engendered by the tumults of society, my soul would frequently bound 
above its atmosphere, and anticipate its communion with those celestial 
intelligences whose number it shortly hopes to augment. I know mankind 
will beware of affording so quiet an asylum, but they cannot prevent me 


from transporting myself each day on the wings of imagination to that 
happy spot, and enjoying, for some hours, the pleasure I tasted while I dwelt 
there. Was I on that island, my pleasing reveries might be more 
conveniently enjoyed; but if I can imagine myself there, is it not the same 
thing? It is frequently more; for in addition to abstract and monotonous 
contemplation, I join every charming idea that could vivify the scene. Real 
objects frequently escape my senses, during these ecstasies; but the more 
profound my reveries, the more expressively they represent ideal ones. I am 
frequently in the midst of these delights, and they appear even more 
charming than when on the island of Saint Pierre I actually beheld them. 

The misfortune is, that as imagination cools, they are represented with 
more difficulty, and are of shorter duration — Alas! ’tis when we are about 
to quit this mortal covering, that we are most embarrassed with it. 


SIXTH WALK 


SCARCELY have we a mechanical propensity whose cause might not be 
traced in our hearts, if we knew how to search for them. Yesterday, in 
passing the new Boulevard, to herbalize along the side of the Biévre, next to 
Gentilly, I turned to the right, on approaching the Barriere d’Enfer, getting 
into the country on the road to Fontainbleau, and gaining the heights which 
border that little river. This walk was very indifferent in itself: but recalling 
to my memory that I had often mechanically taken the same route, I sought 
within myself for the cause, and could not help laughing on the discovery of 
it. 

In one corner of the Boulevards, as you pass the Barrier d’Enfer, a 
woman is daily stationed, during the summer, who sells fruit, ptisan, and 
small loaves. This woman has a son, an agreeable boy, but lame, who 
hobbling on his crutches, asks charity of the passers by with a tolerable 
good grace. I scraped a kind of acquaintance with this little fellow, and he 
never failed to pay his compliments as I passed by, which was always 
followed by my little gratuity. At first, I was pleased to see him, bestowed 
my mite willingly, and continued to do so for some time with unabated 
satisfaction, often listening to, and exciting his little prattle, which I found 
very entertaining. This pleasure became habitual, and found itself by 
degrees, I know not how, transformed, into a kind of duty, which I soon felt 
the weight of, and particularly, as in the preliminary harangue, which one 
must listen to, he never failed to call me repeatedly Monsieur Rousseau, to 
demonstrate that he knew me; but which informed me, on the contrary, that 
he knew me no better than those who had instructed him. From that time, I 
passed this spot less willingly and, at length, mechanically got into the habit 
of taking a round when I approached this crossway. On reflection, I 
discovered the reason of my conduct, for nothing of all this had distinctly 
occurred till now. 

This observation recalled successively a multitude of others, which 
confirmed me in the opinion, that the true and primitive motives of the 
greater part of my actions, are not so clearly perceived by myself as I had 
supposed them. I know and feel, that to do good is the truest happiness that 
the human heart can experience; but this happiness has been long since out 
of my reach, and it is riot in so miserable state as mine, that I can hope to 


select one single action that would be productive of real good. The greatest 
care of those who govern my fate having been, that everything in respect to 
me should bear a false deceitful appearance, a seeming virtuous motive, is 
no more than a lure, which they present in order to lead me into that snare 
which they have set to entangle me. I am fully sensible of this, and also that 
the only good remaining in my power is to abstain from acting, for fear of 
doing ill, without intending or knowing it. 

I have known happier moments, when following the emotions of my 
heart, I could sometimes bestow content on others; and I owe myself the 
honourable testimony, that whenever I could enjoy that satisfaction, I found 
it more delightful than any other. This inclination was lively, true, pure, and 
nothing in my most secret thoughts ever contradicted it, though I have 
frequently felt the weight of those benefits I conferred, by the chain of 
obligations they drew after them. On these occasions the pleasure 
disappeared, and I no longer found in the continuation of my favours, that 
charm which had before delighted me; but instead of it, a most 
insupportable constraint. 

During my short-lived prosperity, numbers had recourse to me, and 
never, in any service I could render them, did I once refuse my assistance; 
but those first benefits, bestowed in the full effusion of my heart, forged 
chains of successive engagements which I could not foresee, and whose 
weight I could not support. My first services were, in the opinion of those 
who received them, an earnest of many which were to follow, and whenever 
any unfortunate circumstance threw on me the grapple of a benefit received, 
it was all over with me; this voluntary and free gift established an 
indisputable debt in all those emergencies which might occur hereafter, 
without inability itself being a sufficient excuse; and thus a very pleasing 
and rational enjoyment was, in time, transformed into a burthensome 
obligation. 

These chains, however, did not seem very heavy to me while the public 
remained ignorant of them, and I lived in obscurity; but when once my 
writings had made my person known (a great fault, doubtless, but more than 
expiated by my misfortunes) I became the universal resort of the 
unfortunate, or those calling themselves, such, of all adventurers who 
sought a dupe, and of all those who under cover of the great credit they 
pretended to attribute to me, endeavoured to profit by my easiness. It was 
then I had occasion to experience that every natural propensity, not 


excepting even benevolence itself, when carried to extremes, and practiced 
in society without prudence or discrimination, change their nature, and 
frequently become as dangerous as they would be useful under proper 
regulation. So many cruel experiments altered my disposition by degrees; or 
rather, confined it within proper limits, teaching me to follow my 
inclination of doing good less blindly, or deny assistance, when it only 
served to favour the wickedness of others. But I do not regret these 
mortifications, since they procured me, by reflection, new lights on the 
knowledge of myself, and on the true motives of my conduct in a thousand 
particulars, in which I had been usually deceived. 

I have found, that in order to do good with satisfaction to myself, it is 
necessary I should act with freedom; that the pleasure a virtuous action 
should bestow, is lost when once it becomes a duty, and that the pressure of 
obligation is sufficient to convert the most pleasing enjoyment into an 
intolerable burthen. This conviction has greatly modified the opinion I long 
since had entertained of my own virtue; for there is none in following our 
inclinations, and doing good, because it procures us satisfaction; but in 
vanquishing our propensities when duty demands it, ever acting as that 
prescribes, which I have known less how to perform, than any man in the 
world. 

Born with a feeling and virtuous heart, carrying pity and commiseration 
even to weakness, my soul exulting in every act of generosity, I was 
humane, benevolent, and charitable, from inclination, and even through the 
influence of the passions; my heart alone being interested. I should have 
been the best and most merciful of men, had I been the most powerful, and 
to have extinguished in my breast every desire of vengeance, it was only 
necessary to have put revenge within my reach. I should have been just 
without constraint, though in opposition to my interest; but, to the 
disadvantage of persons dear to me, I could never resolve to be so. When 
my duty and heart were at variance, the former seldom gained the victory, 
unless forbearance alone was necessary, then I was frequently strong; but to 
act from duty in opposition to inclination, I found impossible. Let duty, or 
even necessity, command, when my heart is silent my inclination is also 
deaf, and I cannot obey: I see the evil that threatens, and let it arrive, instead 
of attempting to prevent it; I sometimes make an effort, but it presently tires 
me, and I find it impossible to persevere. Among the things I might easily 
perform, what I cannot do with pleasure, I find it in vain to attempt. Yet 


more; constraint, though in instances which naturally accord with my 
disposition, 1s sufficient to deaden, and convert them into repugnance, or 
even aversion, if it acts too strongly: this it was that rendered painful the 
good actions required of me, though I should have performed them freely 
had they been undemanded. Unconstrained benevolence is what I love to 
bestow; but when those who have received it, pretend to extort a 
continuation, under pain of their hatred, and make out an obligation of ever 
continuing a benefactor, because I once took pleasure in being such, from 
that moment constraint arrives and inclination vanishes. What I then give 
into, is from weakness, or false shame; good will no longer subsists, and, 
far from applauding, I even reproach myself for acting thus in opposition to 
my feelings. 

I know there is a kind of contract, and even of the most reasonable kind, 
subsisting between the benefactor and the obliged: it is a sort of society 
which they form with each other, more closely connected than that which 
generally unites mankind. If the person obliged engages himself to 
gratitude, the benefactor engage, in the same degree, to preserve for the 
other, as long as he shall remain worthy of it, that good will he has thought 
fit to demonstrate, and to renew those acts of beneficence as often as his 
abilities will permit, and they should be required of him: these are the 
express conditions and natural effects of that compact which is established 
between them. The person who refuses the first favour demanded of him, 
gives no right of complaint to the person refuse but he who will not repeat a 
favour formerly granted, frustrates a hope himself has authorized, deceiving 
and defeating an expectation he at first gave rise to. This refusal is thought 
more unjust and harsh than the first would have been, though equally 
proceeding from that independence which the soul loves, and which it 
cannot renounce without difficulty. When I pay a debt, I fulfil a duty; when 
I bestow a gift, I procure myself a satisfaction: the pleasure attending the 
former arises from habitual virtue, that which attends the latter, is a 
spontaneous effect of nature, and of an inferior quality. 

After so many melancholy experiments, I have learned to foresee the 
consequences which would result from following the first impulse of my 
feelings, and have frequently abstained from a good action I had both will 
and ability to perform, from a dread of the obligation it might hereafter 
draw upon me, if I gave into it inconsiderately. I was not always sensible of 
this fear; on the contrary, in my youth, I generally became attached to those 


who received obligations from me, and frequently experienced a return of 
affection, founded more on gratitude than interest. But things have changed 
their appearance in this particular, as in most others, since the 
commencement of my misfortunes. From that time, I have lived as in a new 
generation which bears no resemblance to the former; and my opinion in 
regard to others has experienced as great a change as theirs can possibly 
have done in respect to me. The very people I was acquainted with in the 
former, appear quite different in this latter generation, and (to use the 
expression) have assimilated into it. Formerly, open, frank, and generous; 
then, as they now are, having changed with the times, and acted like the 
rest. How, then, can I maintain the same opinion for those who have 
adopted sentiments quite contrary to those which gave rise to it? I do not 
hate mankind, because I cannot feel hatred; but it is impossible to refuse 
them that disdain they merit, or refrain from, expressing my disapprobation. 
Perhaps a greater change than was necessary has taken place even in 
myself, without my being sensible of it: but what man could remain 
unaltered in a situation similar to mine, convinced by twenty years 
experience, that all the happy dispositions Nature had implanted in my 
heart, were turned by my destiny, or the contrivance of those who direct it, 
to the prejudice of myself or others, and can no longer look on a good 
action demanded of me, but as a snare under which some certain mischief is 
concealed? I am convinced, that whatever the effect might be, I should no 
less have the merit of my good intentions; but the interior charm is no more, 
I feel nothing but indifference and apathy, for being persuaded, that instead 
of doing an useful action, I am only duped, indignation and self-love join 
the disapprobation of my reason, inspiring repugnance and aversion, instead 
of that candour and zeal I should have felt in my natural state of mind. 
There are adversities which elevate and strengthen the soul, but there are 
others which deaden and depress it, and of these I am the prey. Had there 
been any bad leaven in my soul, the fermentation might have been raised to 
excess, and made me frantic; but in my present situation, it has only 
rendered me of no use in the world, being incapable of doing a good action 
for myself or others. I, therefore, abstain from the endeavour; and this state, 
which is only innocent because unavoidable, makes me experience a kind of 
pleasure in giving wholly without reproach, into the natural indolence of my 
disposition. I doubtless go too far when I avoid every occasion of acting, 
even where I see nothing but good can result from it; but convinced that I 


am not permitted to view things as they really are, I abstain from judging by 
appearances, and whatever lure is thrown over any arguments for acting, 
their being put in my way, is sufficient to convince me they are fallacious. 

Even from infancy, my destiny seems to have spread the first snare 
which so long since rendered me liable to fall into others. Born the most 
credulous of men, during a period of forty years, my natural confidence was 
never once deceived: Falling suddenly among a different order of beings, I 
gave into a thousand snares without once suspecting them, and twenty years 
experience has scarcely sufficed to acquaint me with my fate. At length 
convinced that the demonstrations of regard and friendship they lavished on 
me, were only falsehood and deceits I passed rapidly to the opposite 
extreme; for when once we have quitted the natural bias of our inclinations, 
no bounds contain us. From that time, I was disgusted with mankind, and 
my will coinciding with theirs in this respect, held me at a greater distance 
from the world than all their machinations. 

Do all they can, my repugnance can never amount to aversion. When I 
consider the dependence under which they have placed themselves to me, 
that I might remain equally dependent on them, they inspire me with real 
pity. If I am not unhappy, they are so, nor do I ever contemplate this subject, 
without finding their condition truly lamentable. Pride, perhaps, has some 
influence over my own feelings; conscious superiority forbids my hatred; 
they may excite my disdain, but it can go no further; in short, I love myself 
too well to admit of hatred for anyone; that would be closing, contracting 
my existence, which I rather wish to extend over the whole universe. 

I had much rather fly than hate mankind. Their aspect strikes my senses, 
and through them my heart, with impressions which a thousand cruel 
circumstances render painful; but the uneasiness ceases the moment the 
object that caused it disappears. While present, I think of them in spite of 
myself, but never by means of recollection, and when absent they are as if 
they did not exist. 

They are only indifferent in what relates to myself; for when others are 
concerned, they interest and move me, like the characters of a drama which 
I see represented on the stage; for to render justice indifferent to me, my 
moral being must be annihilated. Scenes of injustice and wickedness yet 
make my blood boil with anger, while acts of virtue, in which neither 
affectation or ostentation appear, make me even tremble with delight, and 
draw tears of satisfaction from my eyes. But then, it is necessary I should 


see and be convinced of their reality, since after what I have experienced, 
trusting report, or the judgment of others, would be madness. 

If my person and features were as much unknown to mankind as my 
disposition and temper, I should yet live quietly among them, and their 
society might even be pleasing, while I remained a perfect stranger. Given 
up without constraint to my natural inclination, I should yet love them, if 
they never troubled themselves with me, should exercise an universal and 
perfectly disinterested benevolence, and, without forming any particular 
attachment, or bearing the joke of any duty, would do for them freely, all 
they have taken so much pains to incite by their self-love, or enforce by 
their laws, dictated by vanity, and pursued with severity. 

If I had remained free, obscure, and alone placed in the situation Nature 
designed me for, I should have done nothing but what was right, for my 
heart bears not the feeds of any mischievous passion. Had I been invisible 
and powerful as the Almighty, I should have been benevolent and good like 
him: it is power and freedom that make good men, weakness and slavery 
never made any but wicked ones. Had I been in possession of Gyges’s ring, 
it would have removed me from dependence on mankind, and have made 
them dependent on me. When in my air-built castles, I have frequently 
asked myself what use I should make of this ring? For a temptation to abuse 
is very nearly allied to the power. Master of satisfying my desires, 
everything within my reach, without a possibility of being deceived by 
anyone, what could I have desired beyond it? Only one thing: that would 
have been, to see all hearts content: the appearance of universal felicity 
being alone able to inspire my soul with permanent happiness, while the 
ardent desire to increase it, had been my most constant passion. Just without 
partiality, and good without weakness, I should equally have secured myself 
from blind distrust or implacable hatred: because seeing mankind as they 
really are, and reading the very bottom of their hearts, I should have found 
none amiable enough to merit all my affection, few odious enough to 
deserve all my hatred, or whose wickedness itself did not dispose me to 
pity, by a certain knowledge of the misery they procured themselves, while 
endeavouring to inflict it on others. Perhaps, in my moments of gaiety I 
should have felt a childish inclination for acting prodigies; but perfectly 
disinterested for myself, needing no law beyond my natural benevolence, 
and for one act of severe justice, should have done a thousand of clemency 
and equity. Minister of Providence, and dispenser of its laws according to 


my Will, I should have performed more useful and sagacious miracles than 
those of the Golden Legend, or the tomb of St. Médard. 

There is but one single circumstance in which the power of penetrating 
everywhere invisible could have drawn, me into temptations which I might 
not have resisted, and once engaged in these wanderings, whither would 
they have conducted me! I must be little acquainted with the nature of my 
own heart to flatter myself that these facilities would not have seduced, or 
that reason would have withheld me in this fatal inclination. Sure of myself 
in every other instance, by this I should have spoiled all. Whoever is 
endowed with a power superior to mankind, should also be above the 
weakness of humanity, without which, that excess of strength would, in 
effect, only sink him below the most feeble, or what he would actually have 
been, had he remained their equal. 

Everything considered, I believe I had better throw away my magic ring, 
before it has made me commit some folly. 

If men determine to suppose me the reverse of what I really am, and the 
sight of me increases their injustice, it is my wisest way to shun, but not to 
be eclipsed, among them. Let them study arts to conceal their contrivances; 
let them shun the light of day, and bury themselves in the earth like moles, 
or let them look on me if they please; so much the better; but that they, 
cannot do, they will never, see any but the J.J. of their own imagination, 
fashioned at their will, to be hated at their pleasure. I should do wrong, 
therefore, to interest myself in the fate of this ideal being, since it is not me 
they see under this form. 

The conclusion I draw from all these reflections is that I was never 
formed for civil society, where all is constraint, obligation and duty; my 
natural love of independence ever rendering me incapable of the subjections 
necessary to those who wish to live well with mankind. While I act freely, I 
am good, and do nothing but what is right; but the moment I feel the yoke 
imposed, either by necessity or the will of mankind, I become rebellious, or 
rather stubborn and useless; for when called on to act against inclination, let 
what will be the consequence, performance is impossible; nay, from 
weakness, I neglect even what my inclinations call me to. I abstain from 
acting, for in that my incapacity is conspicuous; my strength is merely 
negative, my very sins being of omission, rarely of commission. I ever 
imagined that the liberty of man consisted in doing whatever he felt an 
inclination for; but never supposed it consistent with, being forced to do 


what is disagreeable. An exemption from this is what I have ever claimed, 
frequently preserved, and by asserting my right to it have most offended my 
cotemporaries; an active, artful, ambitious race, who detest liberty in others, 
nor desire it for themselves; provided they sometimes have their will, or 
rather are permitted to control the will of others; who would suffer 
constraint during the whole term of their existence, act in a manner 
repugnant to their inclinations, and omit nothing that is servile, to obtain 
command. There wrong does not consist in excluding me as an useless 
member of society, but-in proscribing me as a pernicious one: I have done 
very little good, I confess, but no ill, that never having once accorded with 
my inclination; and I question whether any man in the world has really done 
less, than myself. 


SEVENTH WALK 


HARDLY have I begun this collection of my copious reveries, yet I am 
already sensible that I draw near the conclusion of it. Another amusement 
succeeds, absorbs, and even deprives me of opportunity to contemplate and 
give into my design. This inclination has acquired an ardour which almost 
reaches to extravagance, nor can I refrain from laughing when I reflect on 
it; yet even that does not restrain me, for in my present situation, I have but 
one rule for my conduct, which is, to follow my inclination freely. I cannot 
change my fate; I have only innocent inclinations; hereafter the opinions of 
mankind will be; immaterial, and wisdom itself prescribes that I should 
please myself with everything that remains within my reach, whether in 
public or alone, having no rule but my fancy, no bounds except the little 
strength I have remaining; behold me, then, confined to a vegetable diet, 
and fully employed in botanical researches. 

I was already advanced in-years, when I took the first inclination for this 
study, while with the Doctor, of Invernois, in Switzerland. I herbalized with 
sufficient success during my travels to acquire a tolerable knowledge of the 
vegetable kingdom; but having passed the age of sixty, finding my strength 
insufficient for extensive botanical researches, and being likewise 
sufficiently occupied with copying music to require no other employ, I 
deserted ray herbal, sold my books, and was content with inspecting those 
common plants I found in my walks about Paris. During this interval, the 
little I had learned almost entirely escaped my memory, with more ease and 
expedition than it had been placed there. Now that I am turned of sixty-five, 
deprived of the little memory I once possessed, and strength to ramble 
about the country, without books, without garden, and even without a 
common, herbal; behold me once more suddenly seized with this folly, with 
more ardour than I felt for it on the first attack, and seriously undertaking to 
learn by heart the whole Regnum Vegetabile of Murray, and to get 
acquainted with all the various plants on the habitable globe. 

Unable to purchase a fresh collection of botanical books, I have set about 
transcribing those I borrow, and resolve to begin a herbal more copious than 
my former one, since I design it shall include all the productions of the sea 
and Alps, with every tree in both the Indies. Mean time, I make sure of the 
pimpernel, the chervil, borage, and groundsel, botanizing learnedly at the 


side of my bird cage, and at every trifling plant I meet with, cry with 
satisfaction, “this is one herb more, however.” 

I shall not attempt to justify the resolution I have taken of giving into this 
propensity; though it is a very reasonable one, in my opinion, since I am 
persuaded, that to give up myself to those amusements which offer 
themselves, is the wisest thing I can do in my present situation, and even a 
great virtue; being a means of preventing any leaven of hatred and 
vengeance from taking root in my heart; for to find any taste for pleasure in 
circumstances like mine, gives proof of a disposition little subject to 
irascible passions; but it is my method of being revenged on my 
persecutors, for I cannot inflict a severer punishment than by being happy, 
notwithstanding their endeavours to make me otherwise. 

Yes, doubtless, Reason herself permits, nay even prescribes, that I should 
give into every harmless inclination; but she does not inform me why this 
amusement invites, or point out what attractions I can find in a vain study, 
pursued without profit or improvement, which recalls me to the fatigues of 
youth and the exercises of a school-boy, While weighed down by age and 
infirmities, and possessing neither activity or memory. This is a 
whimsicality I wish to investigate, since I imagine it would throw some new 
light on that knowledge of myself, to which I have consecrated my 
remaining leisure. 

I have sometimes studied profoundly, but seldom with pleasure, almost 
always against inclination, and as it were by force. Reveries recreate and 
amuse, but study fatigues and distresses me, thought being ever a painful 
and unentertaining occupation. Sometimes my reveries end in meditation, 
but more frequently my meditations convert to reveries; and during these 
wanderings my soul fleets lightly over the universe on the wings of 
imagination, wrapped with ecstasies which surpass every other enjoyment. 

While I could indulge in the full extent of these ideal pleasures, every 
other occupation appeared Insipid; but when once engaged in a literary 
career, by an impulse foreign to my disposition, I felt the fatigue of mental 
labour, and the importunity of an unhappy celebrity; while pleasing reveries 
grew cold and languid, my thoughts turning to the melancholy of my 
situation in spite of every effort to the contrary, and I could seldom enjoy 
any of those charming ecstasies, which during fifty years had supplied the 
want of same and fortune, rendering me in a state of indolence, without any 
other expense than that of time, the happiest of mortals. 


Trees, shrubs, and plants, are the decoration and covering of the earth. 
What is more melancholy than the sight of a naked barren country, which 
presents the eye with nothing but stones, earth, and sand? but enlivened by 
nature, and clothed in its wedding suit, in the midst of fragrant flowers, 
springs of water, and the warbling of various birds, the earth offers, in the 
concurrence and harmony of the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms, 
a scene interesting and full of charms, the only object in nature which can 
never weary the eye or heart. 

The more sensibility the soul of a contemplative man possesses, the 
more it gives into the exact excited by this concord: a pleasing and 
profound reverie takes possession of his senses, being lost in the delicious 
intoxication and immensity of this charming system, with which he feels 
himself so intimately connected. Detached objects make no more 
impression on him, he only sees and feels the whole, and some particular 
circumstance must contract and circumscribe his ideas, before he is enabled 
to enter on a partial observation of that universe, which his imagination is 
on the stretch to compass. 

This is what naturally happened to me, when my heart, contracted by 
distress, concentrated every impulsive motion about itself, in order to 
preserve those remains of heat which were almost evaporated and 
extinguished by the melancholy into which it sung by degrees. I wandered 
carelessly in the woods and over the mountains, not daring to think for fear 
of increasing my sorrows; while imagination, which, in me, recoils from 
painful objects, permitted my senses to run into the light by pleasing 
impressions produced by the surrounding scenes: my eyes wandered 
perpetually from object to object, nor was it possible in so great a variety 
but some should, have power to arrest and amuse them. 

I conceived a fondness for this recreation of the fight, which calms and 
amuses the unfortunate blunting the edge of their sorrows. The nature of the 
objects which present themselves, greatly aids this amusement, and renders 
it more seducing, Odoriferous smells, brilliant colours, and the most elegant 
forms, seem to dispute the right of fixing our attention. A love of pleasure is 
alone sufficient to make us give into those delightful sensations, and if this 
effect does not take place in all those who contemplate these charms, it is 
owing, in some, to natural insensibility, but generally proceeds from the 
mind being so much occupied with other concerns, that it only steals time 
for the consideration of those objects which immediately strike the senses. 


Another reason which contributes to withdraw the attention of polite 
people from the vegetable kingdom, is that custom of considering a 
collection of plants as so many drugs and medicines. Theophrastus thought 
differently on the subject, and this philosopher, who may be looked on as 
the only botanist of antiquity, is not much known among us. But thanks to a 
certain Dioscorides, a great compiler of recipes, and to his commentators, 
physic has taken such possession of plants, transforming them into simples, 
that those properties only are pointed out, which it is impossible to 
discover; that is to say, the pretended virtues which it pleases the generality 
of botanists to attribute them. It is not conceived that the organization of 
vegetables can of itself merit our attention. People who pass their lives in 
learnedly arranging shells, ridicule botany as an useless study, unless 
accompanied, as they express it, by its application; that is to say, when one 
does not abandon the observation of Nature, which never lies, and is silent 
on this system, to give entire credit to the authority of men, who seldom 
speak truth, yet affirm a number of particulars that we must-believe on their 
word, which is frequently founded on some borrowed authority. Stop in an 
enamelled meadow, examine successively the flowers that adorn it; those 
who observe you thus employed, supposing you are of the healing 
fraternity, will approach, and enquire what herbs are good to cure the scald 
in children, the itch in men, or the glanders in horses. 

This disgusting prejudice is partly destroyed in other countries, 
particularly in England, thanks to Linnæus, who has, in some measure, 
rescued botany from the school of pharmacy, restoring it to natural history 
and economical uses; but in France, where this study has not become so 
general, they have remained so ignorant in this particular, that a Parisian 
wit, being in the environs of London, and viewing a garden which belonged 
to some virtuoso, exclaimed, as if that was the greatest encomium that could 
be bestowed on it, “What a charming garden for an apothecary!” According 
to this account, Adam should have been the first apothecary, or it is not easy 
to form an idea of a garden better stocked with plants than that of Eden. 

These medicinal Ideas, certainly are not calculated to render the study of 
botany agreeable; they tarnish the enamel of the meadows, cause the vivid 
dyes of the flowers to fade, and wither the freshness of the groves, 
rendering their shades and verdure not only insipid but disgusting. All those 
charming and beautiful statures which continually present themselves, are 
nothing to those who only wish to pound them in a mortar; and who would 


seek or imagine garlands for smiling shepherdesses, among the ingredients 
for a clister? 

But an idea of pharmacy never damped my rural pleasures, nothing 
being more distant from my thoughts, than diet-drink and plasters. I have 
often thought, while considering the fields, vineyards, woods, and their 
numerous progeny attentively, that the vegetable kingdom was a plenteous 
magazine of food bestowed by nature on man and animals; but it never 
struck me to seek for drugs and medicines there, nor do I see anything in 
those various productions which indicates such a destination, and certainly 
Nature would have pointed out the use, had they been intended for this 
purpose, as she has done respecting what is proper for food. I am sensible 
that the pleasure I feel in wandering I through the groves would even be 
embittered by an idea of human infirmities, and would utterly vanish if once 
I began to consider severs, the stone, gout, or epilepsy. I do not mean, 
however, to dispute the great virtues attributed to vegetables, and shall only 
add, that supposing these virtues real, it is sheer malice in any person to 
continue ill, since there is not a single malady incident to man, but may be 
radically cured by twenty different kinds of herbs. 

That turn of mind which is ever connected with personal interest, making 
us seek everywhere for profit or relief, but would incline us to look on all 
nature with indifference if we were in health and affluence, never governed 
me. I feel myself, in that particular, quite contrary to other men, since 
everything that bears any reference to the consideration of my wants, 
saddens and depraves my ideas; nor could I ever find any real charm in the 
pleasures of the mind, but when they were entirely independent of personal 
interest. Had I, then, ever so much confidence in physic, and the practice 
was in itself ever so agreeable, I could never apply to it, or experience in the 
study, those pleasures which, flow from a pure and disinterested 
contemplation, since my soul could not expand and enjoy the works of 
Nature, while I felt 1t confined by the bonds of mortality. 

Without ever having much faith in medicine, I have put great confidence 
in physicians, whom I have esteemed and loved, having trusted them with 
the absolute management of my bodily health. Fifteen years experience has 
informed me, to my cost, what conclusion I should draw; and returning 
again to the simple laws of Nature, I have, through them, regained my 
former health: If the physicians, physicians, therefore, had no other quarrel 


against me, who can wonder at their animosity? I am a living proof of the 
vanity of their art, and the inutility of their prescriptions. 

No, nothing personal, nothing that is connected with interested views, 
can truly employ my soul. I never meditate so delightfully as when freed in 
the fullest sense from every regard to myself; then I experience ecstasies, 
enjoyments inexpressible; it is then, that rushing as it were into the great 
system of beings, I assimilate with universal Nature. While I considered 
mankind as my brethren, I formed plans of terrestrial happiness; and these 
projects being relative to all, I could only be happy in public felicity; the 
idea of private, detached advantage, never having reached my heart till I 
saw mankind seek theirs in my misery: then, if I would avoid hating, I 
found it was necessary to shun them; taking refuge, therefore, with our 
common mother, I sought in her arms to sustain myself against the attacks 
of her children; I became a solitary, or according to them, an unsociable 
misanthropist, because I thought the wildest retreat preferable to the society 
of depraved mortals, who are only nourished with treasons and malice. 

Abstaining from thought, lest the remembrance of my misfortunes 
should obtrude in spite of all my efforts to the contrary; obliged to suppress 
the refrains of a cheerful, though now languishing imagination, which so 
many sorrows might at length depress; reduced to the necessity of 
endeavouring to forget mankind, who endeavour to overwhelm me with 
scandal and indignity, lest indignation should at length convert my thoughts 
into bitterness against them; I cannot concentrate my whole existence 
within myself, since my expansive soul seeks to extend its ideas and 
faculties to other objects; nor can I rush blindfold into the vast ocean of 
nature, because my weakened and relaxed intellects no longer find objects 
within their reach sufficiently fixed and powerful to sustain them. I have not 
strength to wade through the chaos of my former ecstasies, my ideas are 
now scarce anything but sensations, and the sphere of my understanding is 
not superior to the objects which immediately surround me. 

Shunning mankind and seeking solitude, fancying little, thinking less, 
yet, notwithstanding, endowed with a lively temper, which preserved me 
from a languishing and melancholy apathy, I began to find employment, in 
what surrounded me, and by a very natural instinct, gave the preference to 
the most agreeable objects. 

The mineral kingdom has in it nothing amiable and attractive; its riches, 
enclosed in the bosom of the earth, seem to be hidden from the sight of matt 


that they may not tempt his avarice, being there as in reserve, to supply one 
day the place of those true riches that are more within his reach, for which 
he loses the inclination in proportion as he becomes corrupt; then must he 
call industry, pain, and labour to the aid of his sorrows, he digs in the 
bowels of the earth, searches to the centre at the risk of life and the expense 
of health, for imaginary treasure, instead of the real wealth, which was 
freely offered, while he knew how to employ it: he shuns the sun, and 
hurries himself alive! — he does well, being no longer worthy to enjoy the 
cheerful light of the day. From thence, quarries, pits, forges, furnaces, with 
all the apparatus of anvils, hammers, smoke, and fire, succeed to the 
pleasing images of rural labour. Squalid features, unhappy wretches who 
languish in the infectious vapour of the mines, sooty forges, hideous 
Cyclops, are the objects and inhabitants which the mines substitute in the 
bowels of the earth, for that of verdure, flowers, the azure sky, amorous 
shepherds and robust labourers, who live and are happy on its surface. 

It is easy, I confess, to gather sand or stones, to fill our pockets and 
cabinets with them, and on the strength of these collections to assume the 
air of a naturalist; but those who attach and bound their researches to this 
kind of collections, are, in general, wealthy dunces, who seek no further 
than the pleasure of arranging and making a show of them. To profit by the 
study of minerals, it is necessary to be both a chemist and a physician, to 
make painful and expensive experiments; working in laboratories, spending 
much time and money among coals, crucibles, furnaces, and alembics, in 
suffocating vapours and smoke; always at the risk of life, and frequently at 
the expense of health. From all this insipid and fatiguing labour, results, in 
general, more pride than knowledge, for even die most indifferent chemist 
will imagine he has penetrated into the great mysteries of Nature, because 
chance, perhaps, has taught him a few combinations of that art. 

The animal kingdom is more within our reach, and certainly merits much 
better to be considered; but this study has likewise its difficulties, 
embarrassments, disasters, and troubles, particularly for a solitary, who has 
no one to make observations for him, or to assist his labours. How should I 
observe, dissect, study, and understand the birds of the air, fish in the 
waters, quadrupeds fleeter than the wind, and stronger than man, who are 
not more disposed to offer themselves for my examination, than I am able 
to overtake or make them submit by force? I must then have recourse to 
snails, worms, and flies; pass my life, and spend my breath, in running after 


butterflies, impaling poor insects alive, dissecting mice, when I could catch 
them, or the dead carcasses of animals which I might find by chance. 

The study of animals is nothing without anatomy; it is by that we are 
taught to consider their genus, and to class and distinguish their various 
species. In order to study their manners and characters, aviaries, reservoirs, 
and menageries, would be necessary; they must be constrained, by some 
contrivance, to continue within reach of my observation; but I have not the 
means to keep them in captivity, nor activity enough to follow them in their 
speed while in a state of freedom; I must, therefore, study them when dead, 
separate their bones, and turn at leisure their palpitating entrails! What an 
assemblage does an anatomical amphitheatre exhibit! — Stinking bodies, 
putrid and lived flesh, blood, loathsome entrails, hideous skeletons, and 
pestilential vapours! — It is not among such objects, I promise you, that J. 
J. will seek amusement. 

Beautiful flowers, enamelled meadows, refreshing shades, brooks, 
groves, and verdure, come and purify my imagination, soiled by these 
hideous objects. My soul, dead to all lively emotions, can, henceforth, only 
be affected by sensible images; I have no longer anything but sensations, 
and through those alone can feel pain or pleasure here below. Attracted by 
the smiling objects which surround me, I consider, contemplate, compare, 
and at length learn to class them: behold me, then, on a sudden, as much a 
botanist as is requisite for any person to be, who only wishes to study 
Nature, that he may discover perpetual sources of delight. I do not seek 
instruction, it is too kite; besides, I have never found that profound science 
contributed to the happiness of life; but I seek to procure myself pleasing 
and innocent amusements which I may enjoy without constraint, and which, 
meantime, beguiles my misfortunes. I neither run into expense or trouble 
while wandering carelessly from herb to herb, from plant to plant, 
examining and comparing their various characters, and noting their affinity 
or difference; in short, while I observe vegetable organization follow, in a 
manner, the course and play of these living machines, seek (sometimes 
successfully) their general laws, the reason and of their different structures, 
I give myself up to the charms I feel, in a grateful admiration of that Power, 
who bestows on me the enjoyment of so many wonders. 

Plants appear to have been sown upon the earth in the same profusion 
that stars are planted in the firmament, and equally invite man, by the 
attractions of pleasure and curiosity, to the study of Nature; but the stars are 


placed far from us, and need preliminary studies, instruments, machines, 
immense ladders (if I may use the expression) to place us where we may 
understand them. Plants are naturally within our reach, they spring up under 
our feet, and even in our hands: if the minuteness of their constituent parts 
are sometimes imperceptible to the naked eye, the instruments necessary to 
discover them are more easily obtained and applied, than those requisite in 
the study of astronomy. Botanical objects are most proper to an indolent 
solitary, a needle and magnifying glass being all the apparatus necessary to 
consider them; he wanders freely from one object to another, viewing each 
flower with pleasing curiosity; and when he begins to understand the 
structure and use of their various parts, enjoys a satisfaction, purchased 
without care or labour, yet as pure and lively as if obtained with the utmost 
difficulty. 

There exists in this idle occupation, a charm that is not to be experienced 
except in the full calm of the passions, which alone suffices to render life 
pleasing and happy, but the moment a motive of interest or vanity mingles 
with it, whether you seek to obtain a place, or write a book; if you study in 
order to instruct, and herbalize only to become author or professor, all its 
attractive charms vanish, and plants, being no longer considered but as 
instruments of our passions, no more real pleasure can result from the study 
of them. Our end, then, is not to gain knowledge, but to make others 
sensible of our acquirements; and while in the wood, or on the hills, 
considering ourselves as on the theatre of the world, we are employed with, 
the idea of being admired. Others contract botany within the narrow bounds 
of the garden or cabinet, and instead of observing vegetables in their natural 
state, are only busied with systems and rules, furnishing eternal subjects of 
dispute, which are not calculated to make one single plant better 
understood, and consequently can throw no light on the natural history of 
the vegetable kingdom. From thence arises that hatred, and those jealousies, 
which an emulation for same excites among botanical authors more than 
those of any other class: thus, taking this pleasing study from its native seat, 
they have transplanted it into cities and academies, where it is sure to 
degenerate, like exotic plants in the gardens of the curious. 

Very different dispositions have concurred to render this study a kind of 
passion to me, which occupies the void of those I no longer feel. I climb the 
rocks and mountains, descend into the valleys and woods, to withdraw 
myself as much as possible from the remembrance of man, and the pursuits 


of the wicked. It appears to me, that when shaded by a forest I am forgotten, 
free and peaceful as though I had no longer any enemies, or that the leaves 
shield me as much from their attempts, as they put them from my 
remembrance; supposing, in my folly, that as I no longer think of them, they 
no longer think of me; and I find so great a pleasure in this illusion, that I 
should give into it entirely, did not my situation, weakness, and wants, 
forbid me. 

The more profound the solitude in which I now live, the more do I feel 
that some objects are necessary to fill up the void, and those which 
imagination denies, or that my memory repulses, are supplied by those 
spontaneous productions, which the earth, in her uncultivated states offers 
to my view in every direction, The pleasure of seeking in the desert for new 
plants, conceals the pain of flying from my persecutors, and when I light on 
any spot where I can discover no trace of human footsteps, I breathe at ease, 
as in an asylum where their hatred cannot overtake me. 

I shall never, during my whole life, lose the recollection of a herbalizing 
I one day made on the side of the Robaila, a mountain belonging to the 
Justicier Clere. I was alone, exploring the hollows and chasms of this 
mountain, from wood to wood, from rock to rock, when, at length, I 
discovered a retreat so truly concealed, that never in my life did I behold so 
wild and romantic a scene. Black firs were mingled with prodigious beech 
trees, several of which had fallen with age, and crossing each other, shut up 
this retreat as with an impenetrable barrier. Through some opening of this 
dreary enclosure, the eye was presented with craggy peaked rocks and 
horrible precipices, which I dared not cast a look at, without laying down 
with my face to the ground. The horned owl, the raven, and the spray, 
screamed from the clefts of this mountain, while some small birds, scarce 
but familiar, tempered the horror of the solitude. There I found the notched 
heptaphyllos, the cicclamen, the nidus avis, the greater laserpitium, and 
some other plants, which delighted and amused me for some time; but 
insensibly governed by the forcible impression made on me by so many 
striking objects, I forgot my botany, and seating myself on a bed of 
lycopodium and moss, began to contemplate at my ease, supposing I was in 
a retreat unknown to the whole world, and where my persecutors could 
never find me. A sentiment of pride was mingled with this reverie; I 
compared myself to those great voyagers who discover desert islands, and 
said, with self-complacency, “doubtless, I am the first mortal whoever 


penetrated this retreat,” regarding myself as another Columbus. While I was 
indulging this idea, I heard, at some small distance, a kind of clattering 
noise, which seemed familiar to me; I listen — the noise is repeated and 
increased. Surprised, and curious, I rose hastily, and crept through the 
bushes, on that side from which the found proceeded; when, in a thicket, not 
twenty paces distant from that retreat which I thought no one but myself 
had ever discovered, I perceived — a stocking manufactory! 

I cannot express the confused and contradictory agitation I felt in my 
heart on this discovery. My first sensation was an involuntary joy at again 
finding myself among mortals, when I had supposed myself totally alone; 
but this emotion, more rapid than lightening, soon gave place to a 
melancholy and more lasting reflection, which was, that I could not 
possibly hide myself, even among the cliffs of the Alps, from the cruel 
search of men, who would delight to torment me; for I was well convinced, 
there was not, perhaps, two people in this manufactory, but what were 
initiated into the combination of which that sorry preacher Montmollin was 
the chief, who drew his hearers from a much greater distance. I hastened to 
drive away this disagreeable idea, and concluded this adventure at laughing 
at my ridiculous vanity, and the whimsical manner in which it had been 
punished. 

But who would have expected to find a manufactory on the edge of a 
precipice? Indeed, there is no spot in the world which exhibits such a 
mixture of uncultivated nature and human industry, as Switzerland; the 
whole country, to use the expression, is nothing but one great city, whose 
streets, longer and wider than those of St. Antoine, are adorned by forests, 
or separated by mountains, and whose straggling lonely dwellings, only 
communicate by a kind of English gardens. While on this subject, I 
recollect another botanical excursion that Du Peyron, Descharney, Colonel 
Pury, the Justicier Clerc and myself, had taken some time before on the 
mountain of Chasseron, from whose summit seven lakes may be perceived. 
We were informed there was but one house on this mountain, and certainly 
we should never have divined the profession of its inhabitant, if our 
informer had not added, he was a bookseller, who even gained a very 
comfortable subsistence in this country. A single trait of this kind throws a 
greater light on Switzerland than all the descriptions of travellers. 

I shall relate one more of the same kind, which tends to characterize a 
very different people. During my residence at Grenoble, I made many little 


botanical excursions out of the city with the Sieur Bovier, an attorney of 
that country; not that he loved or understood botany, but having undertaken 
to be my companion, he scarcely quitted me a moment. One day, as we 
were walking by the side of the Isere, in a spot covered with thorny 
willows, I saw some ripe fruit on these shrubs, which I had the curiosity to 
taste, and finding an agreeable acidity, began eating it by way of 
refreshment. The Sieur Bovier was by my side, but neither spoke to me, nor 
followed my example; when one of his friends coming up, and seeing me 
gather these berries, exclaimed, “Sir! what are you doing? Do you not know 
that fruit is poisonous?” “This fruit poisonous!” replied I with surprise. 
“Without doubt,” answered he, “and everyone is so well aware of it, that not 
a single person in the country will taste it.” I looked at the Sieur Bovier, and 
said, “Why did not you inform me of this?” “Ah! Sir,” replied he, 
respectfully, I did not dare to take that liberty.” I laughed, heartily at his 
provincial humility, but discontinued my collation, though I was then 
persuaded, as I am yet, that every natural production which is agreeable to 
the palate cannot be pernicious, unless taken to excess; however, I confess I 
took some care of myself for the remainder of the day; but felt no ill effect 
from this fruit, except a little inquietude; I supped well, slept better, and 
rose the next morning in perfect health, after having allowed the day before 
fifteen or twenty berries of this terrible hippophæ, of which a very small 
dose certainly poisons, as everyone assured me the day following at 
Grenoble. This adventure appeared so ridiculous, that I never recollect it 
without laughing at the singular discretion of the lawyer Bovier. 

My botanical excursions, the local impressions of various objects which 
have struck me in them, the ideas they gave rise to, and the incidents that 
occurred, were mingled together, and have left impressions which are 
renewed by the sight of those plants I then used to gather. I shall no more 
behold the beautiful landscapes, forests, lakes, groves, rocks, and 
mountains, whose aspect has ever touched my heart; but though I can no 
longer stray through those happy regions, I have only to look over my 
collection, and I am immediately transported thither, the very fragments of 
plants which I gathered at that time, being sufficient to, make me recollect 
those magnificent spectacles. My collection is, therefore, to me, a journal of 
botanical excursions, which brings them back to my memory with new 
charms, and, producing the effect of a camera, delineates them as present to 
my sight. 


It is this concatenation of ideas which attaches me to botany, by recalling 
to my recollection all those images that are most delightful; the meadows, 
waters, woods, and solitudes, but more particularly the peace and repose 
enjoyed among them, are by this means retraced incessantly on my 
memory. This makes me forget the persecutions of mankind, the hatred, 
disdain, wrongs, and all the injuries with which they have repaid my tender 
and sincere attachment to them. This transports me into peaceful 
habitations, among innocent and worthy people, like those I was formerly 
accustomed to. It recalls my youth and harmless pleasures, making me 
again enjoy them; and often renders me happy, though plunged by Fate into 
the most melancholy, situation that ever mortal experienced. 


EIGHTH WALK 


Meditating on the dispositions of my soul, in every situation of life which I 
have passed through, I am extremely surprised at the disproportion I 
perceive between the different combinations of my destiny, and the habitual 
conceptions of good and evil with which they have affected me. The several 
intervals of my short-lived prosperity have scarcely left one permanent 
agreeable remembrance of the manner in which I enjoyed, them; while, on 
the contrary, during the greatest miseries of my life, I constantly 
experienced the most tender sentiments, which, though affecting, were 
delicious; these, shedding a salutary balm on the sorrows of my wounded 
heart, seemed to convert grief into enjoyment, and the amiable 
remembrance of those pleasing sensations, frequently returns, 
unaccompanied by those sorrows that formerly attended them. It appears to 
me that I have given more into the pleasure of my existence, and more truly 
lived, when the peculiarity of my fate had concentrated all my feelings, as it 
were, about my own heart, than when they evaporated outwardly, in pursuit 
of those objects which merit so little in themselves, yet constitute the whole 
felicity of those we think most happy. 

When all was right around me, when I was content with everything, and 
satisfied with the sphere I was to occupy, I filled it with my affections, 
while my expansive soul, extending itself to other objects, was perpetually 
attracted by a thousand different inclinations, and by amiable attachments, 
which continually employed my heart: in these situations I forgot myself in 
some measure, thinking principally on what was foreign to me, and 
experiencing in the continual agitation of my feelings, all the vicissitude of 
earthly things. This exquisite sensibility lest me neither inward peace, nor 
outward repose; happy in appearance only, I had not a single sentiment that 
could have borne the proof of reflection, or with which I could truly have 
been content. Never was I perfectly satisfied either with others or myself; 
the tumult of the world made me giddy, solitude wearied me, I perpetually 
wished for a change of situation, and met with happiness in none. 
Meantime, I was entertained well, and caressed everywhere; I had not a 
single enemy, none who bore me ill-will, none that were envious, everyone 
sought to oblige me, and I frequently had it in my power to oblige others. 
Without wealth, employment, or flatterers; without any display or 


reputation of particular talents, I enjoyed every advantage that could have 
resulted from them all, and saw no one in a situation which I thought 
preferable to my own. What then was wanting to make me happy? I cannot 
answer this; but I am fully sensible I was not so. What additional misfortune 
is wanting at this time to make me the most miserable of mankind? Nothing 
that human malice can add; yet in this deplorable situation, I would not 
change my being and destiny with the most fortunate among my 
persecutors; but would rather be myself in the midst of these misfortunes, 
than any of those who figure in all the glare of prosperity. Cut off from 
every connection, my soul must nourish itself on its own substance; but she 
is not exhausted, though I ruminate on a void, if I may be allowed the 
expression, my clouded imagination and faded ideas no longer furnishing 
sufficient aliment to my heart, while my soul dimmed and obstructed by the 
weakness of its bodily organs, sinks daily under the weight of them, having 
no longer strength sufficient to free itself, and dart as heretofore from its 
aged and feeble covering. 

This entering into ourselves, is what we are naturally forced to by 
adversity, and this, perhaps, renders it so insupportable to the generality of 
mankind: for my part (who have only weaknesses to reproach myself with) 
I easily find consolation, for never did premeditated evil approach my heart: 
Yet, unless I was fortified by stupidity, how could I contemplate my 
situation, though but for a single moment, without seeing it in all its 
horrors, and sinking under the weight of grief and despair? Far from that, 
though the most feeling of beings, I consider it unmoved, and without 
struggle or effort nay almost with indifference, see myself in a state which 
no other man, perhaps, could support the idea of without the utmost 
perturbation. 

How did I acquire this insensibility? For I was very far from this 
peaceful disposition when I first opened my eyes on that plot which had 
been so long ensnaring me in secret. I was instantly overwhelmed with this 
new discovery: infamy and treason sell on me unawares, for what honest 
soul could be prepared for such attacks, since they must be merited to be 
foreseen? When I found myself entangled in the snares they spread for me, 
indignation, fury, and delirium took possession of my heart; I knew not how 
to act, my head was giddy; while in the fearful obscurity into which they 
had plunged me, I could discover no light to direct, no support or hold, 


whose help I might rely on, to resist the despair which threatened to 
overwhelm me. 

How could I hope for happiness or peace in this dreadful situation? yet, 
though I still continue in it, and am even plunged deeper than ever into this 
fearful abyss, I have found tranquillity and ease, am happy and cheerful, 
laughing sometimes at the perpetual torments which my persecutors are 
giving themselves, while I am content, and so employed with flowers, 
stamina, and childish amusements, that I do not even think of them. 

But how was this change produced? Naturally, insensibly, and without 
effort. The first surprise indeed was dreadful. I who felt myself worthy of 
love and esteem; I who thought myself honoured and respected, as I 
deserved to be, found myself on a sudden transformed into the most fearful 
monster, such a one, indeed, as never existed. I saw a whole generation 
precipitate itself into this unreasonable opinion, without explanation, doubt, 
or shame, and even without my being able to learn the cause of this strange 
revolution. At first, I struggled violently, and did but entangle myself the 
more, I wished to force my persecutors to some explanation; but they took 
care not to satisfy me in this particular. After having a long time tormented 
myself to no purpose, it was necessary to take breath; meantime, I still 
hoped, and said to myself, “so stupid a blindness, so absurd a prejudice, 
cannot long influence the whole human race; there are men of sense who 
will not share this delirium there are upright minds who detest traitors and 
imposture, I will seek them; at length, surely, I shall find a man, and if I 
meet with one, the rest will be confounded.” I sought in vain, I found none; 
the combination was universal, without exception or difference, and I am 
reduced to a certainty of concluding my days in this horrid proscription, 
without ever being able to penetrate the mystery. 

It is in this deplorable situation, after long and dreadful agonies, that, 
instead of- despair, which seemed my inevitable portion forever, I once 
more found serenity, tranquillity, peace, and even happiness; since each day 
of my life I recall the occupations of the preceding one with pleasure, and 
desire no variation for tomorrow. 

From whence proceeds this difference? From one single circumstance, 
which is, that I have learned to bear the yoke of necessity without 
murmuring. Formerly, I was attached to a thousand things, all which 
connections have been rent asunder successively, and I am reduced to 
depend on myself, and adopt my own plan for happiness. Now that I am 


pressed on all sides, I maintain my equilibrium, because, no longer attached 
to anything, I depend on myself alone. 

When I struggled with so much ardour against public opinion, I still bore 
its yoke, though I did riot perceive it; for while I entertained an 
advantageous idea of mankind, or at least of a part of them, the opinions 
they might form could not be indifferent to me. I had frequently found that 
the judgment of the public was very equitable; but did not then perceive that 
this equity was the effect of chance, or that the rules on which their 
opinions are founded were drawn from their passions or prejudices, and that 
even when they judge uprightly, it frequently springs from a bad principle; 
since they may pretend to honour the merit of another, not from a love of 
justice, but to give themselves an air of impartiality, that they may 
caluminate the same man, on other subjects, more securely. But when, after 
long and vain experiments, I found everyone, without exception, remained 
in the most cruel and absurd system that infernal malice ever invented; 
when I saw that, in respect to me, reason was banished from all heads, and 
equity from all hearts; when I found a frantic generation given up without 
reserve to the blind furore of its guides, against an unfortunate being who 
never did, wished, or attempted harm against anyone, it was time to lay 
aside my lantern, and exclaim “There are none such as I sought for!” 

From that time I began to consider myself as alone upon the earth, and 
that my cotemporaries were, in regard to me, but mechanical beings, who 
acted by mere impulsion, and whose actions could only be calculated by the 
laws of motion. Whatever intention, whatever passions I might suppose in 
their souls, these would never explain their conduct on my account, in any 
manner that I could comprehend. Their interior dispositions, therefore, 
cease to be of any consequence to me; since I no longer consider them in 
any other light than machines moving in various directions, but destitute, in 
regard to me, of all good or moral reflection. 

In all the evils that befall us, we look more to the intention than the 
effect. A tile falling from a house may wound us more, but does not vex us 
half so much as a stone thrown from an ill-designing hand; the blow, 
indeed, may fail, but the intention never misses its mark. Corporeal 
sufferings are least felt amid the strokes of adverse fortune; and when the 
unhappy know not on whom to charge their sufferings, they attribute them 
to Destiny, whom they personify on this occasion, and supply with eyes and 
understanding, that he may be in a capacity to torment them wilfully. Thus 


it is With the gamester, who, enraged with his losses, is in a fury, though he 
knows not with whom; he, therefore, imagines a fate maliciously 
tormenting him, and thus, giving food to his passion, becomes enraged and 
exasperated against an enemy himself has created; but a wise man, who 
only views the misfortunes which happen to him as the strokes of blind 
Necessity, has not these unreasonable agitations: he complains in his 
affliction, but without heat or passion, he only feels the actual pain of those 
evils which assail him; the strokes he receives may slightly wound his 
person, but not one of them can reach his heart, or in the least remove the 
early impression of a religious and virtuous education. 

It requires much labour to arrive thus far, but this is not all; if we stop 
there, we only cut off the evil, but leave the root behind, and this root is not 
implanted in others, but in our own bosoms, from whence we must 
endeavour to eradicate it. This I was perfectly sensible of when my 
recollection returned, my reason pointing out nothing but absurdity in all 
the explications I had given to my sufferings, been soon convinced that the 
causes, instruments, and means of all this, were unfathomable, inexplicable, 
and ought to be regarded with indifference; in short, that I ought to consider 
my whole destiny as so many acts of pure fatality, in which neither plan, 
intention, nor moral cause existed; that I should submit without murmuring 
or uneasiness, since both were utterly unavailing; that all I had now to do on 
earth, was to look on myself as a being merely passive, and that I should not 
waste that strength in useless struggles against my fate, which was given me 
in order to support it. This is what I thought both my reason and heart 
acquiesced in; yet I felt the latter sometimes complain. From whence arose 
this murmur? — I sought, and found the cause: it arose from self-pride, 
which having been irritated with mankind, rose up also against the 
conviction of reason. 

This discovery was not so readily made as some may imagine; for an 
innocent, persecuted man, is apt to mistake affection to his own person for a 
pure love of justice; but when once the true source is discovered, it may 
easily be stopped, or at least turned into its proper channel. Self-esteem is 
the strongest incentive to elevated souls: self-pride, fertile in illusions, often 
disguises itself, and is mistaken for the former; but when once the fraud is 
discovered, the danger ceases; for though it is difficult to eradicate it 
entirely, it may easily be kept in subjection. 


I was never much inclined to self pride, but this factitious passion 
increased with me in the world, particularly after I commenced author: I 
had less of it, perhaps, than many others, but yet I had a prodigious quantity. 
The terrible lessons I received, presently confined it within just bounds. 
This reformation began by a simple dislike of injustice, and concluded by a 
thorough disdain of it: then, relying on the integrity of my own heart, and 
striking off those exterior relations which render self importunate, by 
renouncing all comparisons and preferences, this passion was reduced again 
to self-esteem, resumed its natural course, and has delivered me from the 
yoke of opinion. 

From this time, my soul regained its peace, and almost its felicity; for in 
whatever situation we may find ourselves, it is through the mind only that 
we can be completely miserable; when that is composed, and we listen to 
the voice of Reason, she consoles us for all those woes which it was not in 
our power to avoid, and even annihilates them, when they do not 
immediately act upon us, since we are certain to escape their sharpest 
stings, the instant they cease to employ our attention; the most distressing 
situations being nothing to those who do not think of them. Offences, 
revenge, over-reaching, outrages, or injustice, lose their force with those 
who, in the evils they experience, see only the actual injury, without 
considering the intention, and whose self-esteem does not depend on that 
opinion it pleases others to bestow on their actions. In whatever light men 
think fit to view me, they cannot change my being, and, in spite of their 
power or dark intrigues, I shall continue, let them do what they please, to 
remain precisely what I am. It is certain that their behaviour, in respect to 
me, influences my real situation; the barrier they have placed between 
themselves and me, cutting off all resource, subsistence, or relief, which my 
old age and wants require, renders even money useless, since it cannot 
procure me those services which are necessary. There is neither commerce, 
reciprocal trust, or correspondence between me and mankind; alone in the 
midst of them, I have no resource but myself, and that is a very weak one at 
my age, especially in the state to which I am reduced. These sorrows are 
undoubtedly great; but they have lost their force with me, since I have 
learned to bear them without anger. The situations in which real want is felt, 
are not very numerous; foresight and imagination multiply them, and it is 
this continuity of sensation, which causes our inquietude and unhappiness. 
For me, it is in vain that I am sensible I shall suffer tomorrow, it suffices to 


render me content, that I do not suffer today. I am not affected with the evils 
I foresee, but only with those I feel, which reduces my portion of suffering 
to very little. Alone, sick, and abandoned in my bed, I might die with want, 
cold, and hunger, without any person concerning himself about it; and, 
provided I remain unmoved, and as little affected as the rest, of what 
consequence is all this? But is it nothing, particularly at my age, to view life 
and death, sickness and health, riches and poverty, glory and defamation, 
with equal indifference? Other old men are uneasy about everything, while I 
am regardless of all; nor is this indifference the effect of my own wisdom, 
but of the malice of my enemies, and is a compensation for the ills they 
have dealt me; for, by rendering me insensible to the strokes of adverse 
fortune, they have done me more service than if they had lest me free from 
its attacks; since never having experienced adversity, I should continually 
have dreaded its approach, but now that it is vanquished, I can fear it no 
more. 

This state of mind restores me, in the midst of all the crosses of life, to 
the enjoyment of my natural disposition, almost as completely as if I lived 
in the highest prosperity, except during those short intervals, when I am 
recalled by the presence of some particular object to the most melancholy 
inquietudes. At other times, given up to the guidance of my inclinations, of 
the affections which most attract me, my heart yet nourishes itself by the 
indulgence of those sentiments for which it was formed, and I enjoy and 
partake of them, with the imaginary beings my fancy creates, as though all 
these things really existed:, nay, they do exist for me who create them, and I 
neither fear they should betray or abandon me; they will exist while 
Memory holds her seat, or Reason maintains her empire; they will endure 
while my miseries remain, and suffice to make me forget them. 

Everything concurs to bring me back to that peaceful and happy state for 
which Nature designed me. I pasted three-fourths of my time, either 
employed with instructive and even agreeable objects, to which I give up 
my mind and senses with pleasure, or with those ideal beings my fancy 
forms according to my heart; a commerce with whom, yet keeps its feelings 
and affections alive: if not thus employed alone, and content with myself, I 
already experience that happiness which I am conscious is due to me. In all 
this, self-love does the whole work, self-pride is of no account. It is not thus 
in those melancholy moments which I yet sometimes pass among men, the 
dupe of their treacherous caresses, their false deceitful compliments, and 


honied malignity: however I endeavour to suppress it, self pride then 
prevails, and the hatred and animosity I perceive in their hearts, through 
every weak concealment, tears mine with keenest sorrow; while the idea of 
being taken for so gross a dupe, adds to my grief a childish vexation, the 
fruit of this foolish pride, which, though I feel the ridiculousness of, I 
cannot conquer. The efforts I have made to bear these insulting and satirical 
looks unmoved, are amazing: an hundred times have I passed in the public 
walks, in order to accustom myself to these painful trials; but so far from 
having been able to blunt my feelings, I could never advance a single step 
towards it, and all my vain efforts have left me as susceptible of trouble and 
vexation as ever. 

Governed by the senses, notwithstanding all my endeavours, I have 
never been able to resist their impressions, and while the object continues to 
act upon them, my heart cannot cease to be affected; but these fugitive 
afflictions last no longer than the sensation which gives rise to them. The 
presence of a malicious person affects me violently; but the instant he 
disappears, the impression ceases; he is immediately banished from my 
memory, and if I am ever so well assured he is busying himself about me, I 
cannot trouble myself about him. The evil which I do not actually feel, does 
not in the least affect me; and the persecutor I do not see, can give me no 
concern. I am sensible of the advantage this disposition gives to those who 
rule my destiny; but let them dispose of it at their pleasure, I had rather they 
should torment me without resistance, than that I should be forced to think 
of them, in order to avoid the efforts of their malice. 

It is my senses, acting thus immediately on my heart, that occasion the 
sole torment of my life: In retreats, where I see no one, I think no more of 
my misfortunes, no longer feel them, no longer suffer, but am happy and 
content, without obstacle or interruption. At other times, I rarely escape 
some sensible attack, and frequently when I least expect it: a gesture or 
malicious look that I observe, an envenomed word that I hear, or an 
adversary I chance to meet with, suffices to overthrow me. All I can do in 
these cases is to forget and fly from these affronts as fast as possible; my 
pain vanishes with the subject that caused it, and calmness resumes it place 
the moment I am alone, or if anything then disturbs my peace, it is a fear of 
meeting in my way some new object of inquietude. This is my principal 
concern; but this is sufficient to embitter my happiness: I lodge in the midst 
of Paris; in going from my house, I sigh for the country and solitude; but I 


have a considerable way to go before I can breathe at ease, and in this space 
I encounter a thousand objects which wound my heart, and half the day 
passes in agonies, before I can find the wished asylum, happy if at length I 
am permitted to reach it. The moment I escape the sight of injurious man is 
delicious, and when I find myself under the trees, surrounded by verdure, I 
think myself in a terrestrial Paradise, enjoying as lively an interval of 
pleasure as the happiest of mortals can experience. 

I perfectly remember that during my short-lived prosperity, the very 
same solitary walks, now so delightful to me, were insipid and wearisome. 
When I happened to be at anyone’s house in the country, the necessity of 
using exercise, and breathing a freer air, made me frequently go out alone; 
then, escaping like a thief, I wandered in the park, or about the country; but 
far from finding the pleasing calm I experience at present, I carried with me 
the vain agitation that employed me in the house, the remembrance of the 
company I quitted pursued me even to my solitude, while the vapours of 
self-pride, seemed to tarnish the freshness of the groves, and disturb the 
quiet of my retreat. It was in vain that I fled to the recesses of the woods, an 
importunate crowd followed me everywhere in idea, and all nature faded in 
my sight; nor was it till since I have been detached from social passions, 
and their melancholy train, that I have found her again in all her charms. 

Convinced of the impossibility of restraining these powerful involuntary 
emotions, I have ceased to attempt it. At every fresh attack, my blood 
ferments, while rage and indignation immediately take possession of me; I 
therefore give up to Nature this first explosion, which all my strength could 
not overcome. I only endeavour to prevent the effects they might produce, if 
left to themselves; meantime, my eyes sparkle, my features are agitated, I 
feel an universal trembling and suffocating palpitation; all these proceed 
from physical causes, and depend on constitution, nor can any effort of 
reason conquer them; but after having given way to this first transport, we 
may re-obtain the government of ourselves, and recover our senses by 
degrees. I attempted this a long time without success; but at length more 
happily, when ceasing to exhaust my strength in vain resistance, I waited 
the moment that reason might govern, to vanquish my weakness, for she 
never speaks but when she may be heard. Alas! what do I say? until reason 
might govern! I should do wrong to bestow on her the honour of this 
triumph, in which she has no share; all this is the effect of a versatile 
disposition, which an impetuous wind sometimes agitates, but which 


resumes it native calmness the moment this hurricane ceases to blow: it is 
my natural ardour which catches the momentary agitation, it is my natural 
indolence which as instantaneously appeases me. I give into every present 
impulse, each shock occasions a violent emotion; but the cause vanishing, 
the effect ceases; nothing communicated is lasting, and all the events of 
fortune, all-the machinations of man, can have but little hold on a being 
thus formed. 

To afflict me with lasting pain, it would be necessary to renew the 
impression every moment, for intervals, however short, are sufficient to 
restore me to myself. I am what it pleases men to make me, while they 
continue to work on my senses; but in the first instant of relaxation, I am 
again what Nature designed me. To this point, therefore, notwithstanding all 
endeavours to the contrary, I most constantly return; and in this situation, 
even in despite of fate itself, enjoy that happiness for which I feel myself 
peculiarly formed. I have described this state in one of my former reveries, 
which suits me so well, that I wish for nothing during its continuance, and 
fear nothing but to see it disturbed. I am not in any manner affected with the 
evils mankind have heaped on me, the fear of what they may yet do, is 
alone capable of giving me the smallest agitation; but convinced they have 
no new contrivance by which they can permanently affect me, I laugh at 
their inventions, and enjoy myself in spite of their malignity. 


NINTH WALK 


HAPPINESS is a permanent condition, which does not seem designed for 
man, while here below. Everything on earth is in a state of continual 
fluctuation, which will not permit anything to maintain a constant form. 
Every object with which we are surrounded, changes; we are equally 
mutable, nor can any man be certain he shall love tomorrow what he loves 
today: thus all our plans for happiness in this life, are purely chimerical. Let 
us, then, prize contentment whenever it offers; let us beware how we banish 
it by our own folly, neither let us embarrass ourselves with forming projects 
to ensure its continuance, since such projects are certain follies; I have seen 
few men, perhaps none, in a state of happiness; but I have seen many 
content, and of all the objects that ever struck me, it is that which conveys 
the greatest satisfaction to my heart, and I believe this is a natural 
consequence of the great power of involuntary sensation on my internal 
feelings. 

Happiness has no particular outward sign to discover itself by; we must 
be able to view the heart before we can be certain who are truly happy; but 
contentment is to be read in the eyes, the conversation, the accent, the 
manner, and seems to communicate itself to him that perceives it. Can there 
be a greater pleasure than to see a whole people given to the enjoyment of a 
holiday, every heart expanding with the exhilarating rays of pleasure, which 
pass joyfully but rapidly amid the clouds of life? 

Three days ago, M. P. came with extraordinary haste to show me a n 
eulogy on Madame Geoffrin by M. D. The reading was preceded by 
repeated bursts of laughter on the ridiculous phrases this piece contained, 
and the silly play on words with which he said it abounded. Still continuing 
to laugh, he began reading, while I listened with a seriousness, which (on 
observing that I did not imitate him) calmed his levity. The longest and 
most laboured article of this piece turned on the pleasure Madame Geoffrin 
took in seeing children, and exciting their harmless prattle. The author drew 
from this, and with reason, the proof of an amiable disposition; though he 
did not stop here, but directly accused these who had not the same taste, 
with evil dispositions, and wickedness. He maintained this so far, as to 
assert, that if all the malefactors who are taken up to the gallows or the 
wheel, were interrogated on that subject, they would universally agree in 


confessing, they had never loved children. These assertions appeared very 
singular in the situation they were placed-in; for supposing all this true, was 
it necessary to foil the praise due to an estimable woman, with disgusting 
images of executions and malefactors? I easily understood the true motive 
of this paltry affectation, and when M. P. had finished reading this piece, 
after praising what I thought worthy, I added, that the author had less 
friendship than hatred in his heart when he wrote it. — The next day, the 
weather being fine, though cold, I took a walk as for as the military school, 
expecting to meet with some moss in full bloom. During my walk, I 
reflected on the visit of the preceding evening, and on the work of M. D. 
which I could not believe the far-fetched episode I have before remarked, 
could be placed there without design. The affectation of bringing this trifle 
to me, from whom they usually conceal everything, was sufficiently 
expressive of their meaning. I had sent my children to the Asylum; this was 
sufficient to make me pass for an unnatural father; from thence, extending 
and exaggerating the idea, they had deduced, as a necessary consequence, 
that I hated children. In following the gradations of this chain of thought, I 
admired with what art human industry may change white to black: for I do 
not believe that ever man loved better to see these little puppets play 
together, than myself, and frequently in the streets or public walks, I stop to 
observe their little tricks and sports, with a degree of interest which I never 
observed in any other person. The very day I was visited by M. P. and not 
an hour before his arrival, I had received one from the two younger children 
of Soussoi, my landlord, the eldest of whom might be about seven years 
old. They had embraced me so freely, and I had repaid their caresses with 
such tenderness, that notwithstanding the disparity of years, they seemed 
sincerely satisfied with me, while I was transported with pleasure to find 
that my aged figure had not disgusted them: Even the youngest came to me 
so willingly, that, more childish than they were, I felt myself most attached 
to him, and saw his departure with as much concern as if he had belonged to 
me. 

I know that the reproach of have sent my children to the Asylum, has 
readily degenerated, with the assistance of very little alteration, into that of 
being an unnatural father, and hating children; though, it is certain that the 
fear of exposing them to a destiny a thousand times worse, and almost 
inevitable by any other means, obliged me to take that step. Had I been less 
concerned for what might become of them, not being in a situation to bring 


these children up myself, I should have left them to their mother, who 
would have spoiled them, or to her family, who would have converted them 
into monsters — I even yet tremble to think of it! — What Mahomet made 
of Saide, is nothing to what would have been made of them in respect to 
me, and I am certain, from the snares which were afterwards spread for me 
on that account, that the project was formed. It is true, I was very far, at that 
time, from suspecting these atrocious snares, but was then fully convinced 
that the education least dangerous to them would be that of the Asylum, and 
accordingly I placed them there. I should do so again, and with less 
concern, was I in the same circumstances; though I am convinced no father 
can feel more tenderness for his children than I should have felt for mine, 
and habit in some degree assisted Nature. 

If I have made any progress in the knowledge of the human heart, it is to 
the pleasure I have experienced in seeing and observing children, that I owe 
it. This same pleasure, in my youth was rather an obstacle, for I joined so 
gaily and heartily in their play, that I never thought of studying their 
dispositions; but as I grew old, and found they were alarmed at the sight of 
my feeble frame, I abstained from teasing them, rather wishing to deprive 
myself of a pleasure, than to disturb their joy; I therefore satisfied myself 
with observing their little tricks and sports, and found a recompense for the 
sacrifice I made of my satisfaction, by the lights these observations threw 
on the study of the first and genuine dispositions of Nature, of which our 
learned men understand nothing. I have given sufficient proof in my 
writings, of having too carefully and minutely attended to this study, not to 
have done it with pleasure; for it must certainly appear the most incredible 
circumstance in the world, that Eloisa and Emilius should have been written 
by a man who did not love children. 

I never possessed either presence of mind or facility of speech, and since 
my misfortunes, both my tongue and head are still more embarrassed; the 
idea and expression equally escape me, and nothing requires greater 
discernment, or a more proper choice of expressions, than a discourse held 
with children. What augments this embarrassment in me, is the 
interpretation and weight they give to every word that proceeds from a man 
who has wrote professedly for children, and whose discourse is supposed to 
have the weight of oracles for them. The constraint and inaptitude I feel on 
these occasions, make me uneasy and disconcerted, and I should be more at 


ease before an Asiatic monarch, than before a child it was necessary to 
make prattle. 

Another inconvenience, which I have already hinted at, puts me at a 
greater distance from children, and though, since my misfortunes I see them 
with the same satisfaction, yet I no longer enjoy an equal familiarity. 
Children do not love old age; the sight of decaying nature is hideous in their 
eyes: the repugnance I discover in their little faces overwhelms me, and I 
had rattier abstain from caressing, than inspire them with disgust; but this 
scruple is nothing to our modern philosophers of either sex. Madame 
Geoffrin was little concerned whether children were pleased with her or not, 
provided she was amused with them; but to me, that that enjoyment is 
nothing unless it is reciprocal, and I am no longer in an age or situation to 
see the hearts of children bound with pleasure to meet mine; should that 
ever happen again, the satisfaction, from its scarceness, would be more 
lively. I had a striking proof of this the other morning, by the pleasure I took 
in caressing the little ones of Soussoi; not only because the presence of the 
good nurse who attended them laid me under no restraint, but particularly 
from the cheerful air with which they accosted me, and because, during the 
visit, they neither appeared weary, or displeased with my company. 

Alas! could I yet experience some moments of real tenderness, 
proceeding from the heart, were it only from a child; could I once more 
observe Joy and contentment in some eye, communicated by my presence, 
for how many sorrows and troubles would it atone, by the short, but 
delightful effusions my heart would experience! I should not then be 
reduced to seek among animals that look of friendship which is denied me 
by mankind. I can judge the effect it would produce by a very few 
examples; but those are ever dear to my memory. I will describe one, that in 
any other situation would have been forgotten, and the impression it made 
on me, may furnish some idea of the unhappiness of mine. 

Two years ago, having been walking towards La Nouvelle France, I 
turned to the left, and willing to extend my walk round Montmartre, crossed 
the village of Clignancourt. As I walked along, thoughtful, and regardless 
of the surrounding objects, I felt something clasp my knees, and 
immediately perceived it was a child of about five or six years old, clinging 
round them, who at the same time looked up so fondly and familiarly in my 
face, that I was greatly moved, saying to myself, “thus I should have been 
treated by my own.” I took the child in my arms, and after having kissed it 


several times, in a kind of transport, continued my way. I felt as I walked on 
that something was wanting to complete my satisfaction, and this obliged 
me to return. I reproached myself with having quitted the child so soon, 
thinking I had discovered in its manner a kind of inspiration, which ought 
not to have been slighted. Giving into the temptation, I ran towards the 
child, embraced it again, and gave him money to buy some small Nanterre 
loaves, a man who sold them happening to be passing by. J began to make 
him talk; and on asking who’s son he was? He pointed to a man that was 
hooping some barrels. I was just preparing to quit the child, in order to 
speak to the father, when I was prevented by seeing a man whisper him, 
who appeared to be one of those spies who are ever at my heels. While this 
person was speaking, I remarked that the cooper’s eyes were fixed 
attentively on me, with no very friendly aspect: this sight contracted my 
heart in an instant, and I quitted both father and child, with greater 
expedition than I had returned to them; but with a sensation less agreeable, 
and which altered my whole chain of feelings. I have, notwithstanding, 
frequently felt these sentiments revive, and have often passed Clignancourt, 
in hopes of seeing this child again, but have never since met either with him 
or his father, and the only result of this encounter is, a lively remembrance, 
intermingled with that pleasing melancholy which is natural to me in all 
those emotions that penetrate my heart. 

There is a compensation in all things; if my pleasures are short and 
seldom occur, they are more lively when enjoyed, than if they were more 
frequent. I renew them, if I may so express myself, by frequent 
recollections, and though scarce, if they were unmixed and pure, perhaps I 
should experience more happiness than I did in my greatest prosperity. In 
extreme poverty, a very little makes us rich; a beggar who picks up a crown 
piece is more affected with his good fortune than a rich man would be on 
finding a purse of gold. The world would laugh could they see into my soul, 
and view the impression the smallest pleasures of this kind make on it, 
when I can steal from the vigilance of my persecutors. Four or five years 
ago, a most pleasing incident presented itself, which I never recollect 
without delight, from having so well enjoyed it. 

One Sunday I went with my wise to dine at Porte Maillot, after which we 
crossed the wood of Boulogne, as far as La Muette; there we fat ourselves 
down in the shade, waiting the decline of the sun, designing to return gently 
through Passy. Soon after, about twenty young girls, conducted by a kind of 


nun, arrived at the same place: some seated themselves on the grass, while 
others played round about us. During their play, a man with wafers passed 
by, furnished with his drum and his lottery-board, seeking for customers. I 
soon perceived that the young lasses longed for the wafers, and two or three 
of them, who had, I suppose, some farthings in their pockets, asked leave to 
play. While the governess was hesitating and disputing on this point, I 
called the man to me, bidding him let the young ladies draw once each, and 
I would pay for them. This command inspired so much pleasure throughout 
the whole company, that the sight of it would more than have repaid me had 
I emptied my purse for that purpose. As I saw their haste occasioned 
confusion, with the permission of the governess, I ranged them all on one 
side, making them pass to the other as they drew. Though there were no 
blanks, and each must at least get one wafer, which would prevent entire 
discontent, yet I privately took an opportunity of bidding the man use his 
ordinary dexterity in a contrary sense so as to bestow as many prizes as 
possible, and I would pay the difference. By this means near an hundred 
wafers were distributed among them, though they drew but once each, for 
on that score I was inexorable, neither favouring those who were least 
fortunate, or showing any preference that might raise discontents. My wise 
prevailed with those who had good lots to (hare them with their comrades, 
by which means the prizes were nearly equal, and the joy universal. 

I entreated the nun to draw in her turn, though dreading to have my offer 
disdainfully refused; but she accepted it with pleasure, drawing like the 
pensioners, and taking her lot cheerfully. I respected her for this conduct, 
looking on it as a kind of politeness far preferable to any airs of affectation. 
During this sport some disputes arose, which were brought before my 
tribunal, at which these little ones pleaded in their turns, giving me an 
opportunity to observe, that though none of them were pretty, the gentility 
of some obliterated the idea of their want of beauty. 

At length we separated, extremely well satisfied with each other, and this 
afternoon was one of those which I recollect with the greatest satisfaction. 
The amusement was not a very expensive one, since for thirty sous, which 
was the most it cost me, I had an hundred crown’s worth of content; so true 
it is that pleasure does not depend on extravagance, and that joy is as 
readily purchased by pence as pounds. I went several times to this place, in 
hopes of meeting the lame little company, but was never fortunate enough 
to do so. 


This recalls to my memory another amusement of the same kind, but 
much further back. It was during that unhappy period, when familiar with 
the rich and men of letters, I was sometimes constrained to partake of their 
melancholy amusements. I was at La Chevrette, at a festival occasioned by 
the birthday of its owner: all the family were assembled to celebrate it, with 
every kind of noisy entertainment; neither shows, feasting, or fireworks, 
were omitted; there was hardly time to breathe; it was all giddiness, without 
amusement. After dinner, we took a walk in the avenue, where a kind of fair 
was kept. The villagers were dancing: the gentlemen condescended to dance 
with the country maids; but the ladies maintained their dignity. There were 
people here who fold gingerbread: a young gentleman took it in his head to 
buy some, and throw it piece by piece among the crowd; and all the 
company were so delighted to see the clowns scramble, fight, and 
overthrow each other in quest of it, that everyone was eager to contribute 
towards the sport. Gingerbread, therefore, flew in every direction, while 
men and maids, running, falling, and laming each other, offered a most 
charming amusement to the spectators. Though not really pleased as they 
were, I did like the rest, from a principle of false shame; but soon weary of 
emptying my purse in order to lame my fellow creatures, I quitted the good 
company, and walked alone through the fair. The variety of objects that 
presented themselves, amused me for a considerable time: among others, I 
perceived five or six Savoyard boys round a young girl, who had about a 
dozen pititful apples yet remaining in her basket, which (he would willingly 
have parted with, but die Savoyards could not muster above two or three 
farthings among them all, and these were insufficient to make the desired 
purchase. This basket was to them the garden of the Hesperides, and the 
young wench the dragon that guarded this precious fruit. The farce amused 
me for some time; at length, I concluded it by buying the apples, and 
distributing them among the boys. I then enjoyed the most pleasing 
spectacle that can flatter the heart of man, that of seeing joy, united with the 
innocence of youth, spread itself all around me, for the spectators, in 
contemplating, shared it; but I who purchased it so cheaply, had the 
additional pleasure of feeling it was my own work. 

In comparing this amusement with that I had just quitted, I felt, with 
satisfaction, the difference between real inclination and natural pleasures, 
and those that spring from opulence, which are engendered by derision and 
disdain; for what amusement should be derived from seeing a number of 


our fellow-creatures, greedy through poverty, overthrowing, choking, and 
brutally laming each other, from eagerness to procure some morsels of 
gingerbread, which had been trampled on, and were covered with dust? 

For my part, when I reflect on the kind of voluptuousness I have enjoyed 
on various occasions, I find it consisted less in sentiments of benevolence 
than in the pleasure of contemplating happy faces. That sight has, indeed, to 
me a charm, which, though it penetrates my heart, appears to rise entirely 
from animal sensation; for if I do not feet the satisfaction I bestow, though 
fully convinced, of its reality, it does not give me half the pleasure. This is 
to me even a disinterested enjoyment, which does not depend on the part I 
take in it; for in public holidays, the pleasure of contemplating a number of 
happy faces, has ever attracted me. This pleasure has often been frustrated 
in France, for that nation, who pretend to so much gaiety, show little of it in 
their sports, Formerly, I often went to the Guinguettes, to see the poorer sort 
of people dance; but these dances were so awkward, and their behaviour 
and countenances so dull and melancholy, that I always left them rather 
wearied than amused; but at Geneva, and in Switzerland, where mirth and 
laughter do not continually evaporate in malignant tricks, everything 
breathes contentment and gaiety in their public entertainments. The hideous 
aspect of poverty is banished, neither does pride show its insolence; but 
good-will, friendship, and concord dispose all hearts to cheerfulness. 
Frequently, in the transports of innocent joy, strangers accost, embrace, and 
invite each other to share the pleasures of the day. In order to enjoy these 
pleating sports, it is not necessary I should be actually engaged in them, let 
me but see, and I am certain to partake of the jollity; and among so many 
contented faces, I am convinced there would not be found one heart more 
happy than my own. 

Though this is a pleasure arising only from sensation, it has certainly a 
moral cause, and what is a proof of this, the same objects, instead of 
delighting, wound me with grief and indignation, when I am convinced that 
these expressions of satisfaction and pleasure on the faces as the 
mischievous, are only signs that their malice is accomplished. An 
appearance of innocent joy is the only kind that delights my heart; cruel, 
satirical mirth, overwhelms and afflicts it though I am not the object of its 
malignity. These symptoms, certainly, are not exactly the fame, arising from 
such different principles: yet they are equally the marks of satisfaction, and 


the perceptible difference cannot he proportionate to the emotions which 
they excite in me. 

Expressions of sorrow and pain affect me even yet more powerfully, to a 
height which I cannot sustain, without being agitated with emotions more 
lively than those which occasioned them. Imagination adds to the acuteness 
of my feelings, and incorporates me with the suffering person, frequently 
inflicting greater torments than himself endures. A discontented face is 
another sight I cannot support, particularly if I think the cause bears any 
reference to myself; I cannot tell how many crown pieces the lowring, ill- 
natured looks of the foot men who waited, have forced out of my pocket, in 
those houses to which I formerly had the folly to let myself be dragged, and 
where the servants always made me pay dearly for the hospitality of their 
masters. Ever too much affected with sensible objects, especially by those 
which demonstrate pleasure or dissatisfaction, benevolence or aversion, I 
suffer myself to be influenced by these exterior expressions, having no 
resource to escape their influence but flight. A sign, a gesture, a glance of 
the eye, from, an unknown person; is sufficient to destroy my happiness, or 
calm my sufferings strings. I am only in my own power when alone; at 
other times, I am the sport of all those who happen to surround me. 

Formerly, I lived in the- world with pleasure, when I saw nothing but 
benevolence in every countenance, or, at worst, indifference in those who 
were unknown to me; but, at present, when my persecutors do not take less 
pains to make my person generally known, than to hide my disposition, I 
cannot set my foot in the streets without finding myself surrounded with 
heart-rending objects. I hasten with my utmost speed into the country, and 
the instant I perceive the verdure I begin to breathe at ease. Is it astonishing 
that lam fond of solitude, since I see nothing but animosity on the faces of 
mankind, while Nature ever wears a smile at my approach? 

I must confess, notwithstanding, that I yet feel pleasure in living among 
those who are strangers to my person, but this satisfaction they have almost 
entirely deprived me of. I loved, some years ago, to ramble through the 
villages, to see the countrymen in the morning, mending their flails, or the 
women sitting at the doors with their children. This sight had in it an 
inexpressible charm, which touched my heart: I sometimes stopped 
instinctively to observe the contrivances of these good people, sighing, I 
knew not why. I am ignorant whether my persecutors took notice that I 
enjoyed this trifling amusement, and therefore resolved to deprive me of it; 


but from the altered looks of the villagers, as I passed by, and the air with 
which they seemed to examine me, I was persuaded that great care had been 
taken to deprive me of that satisfaction. The same tiling was still more 
strikingly observable at the Hospital 6s the Invalids: that excellent 
establishment has ever interested me, nor can I behold without tenderness 
and veneration, those good old men, who may say with those of 
Lacedemon, 


Once we were, though now grown old, 
Valiant, hardy, young, and bold. 


One of my favorite walks used to be round the military school, where I 
frequently met with some invalids who having preserved their ancient 
military civility, saluted me as I passed. This salute, which my heart 
returned, an hundred fold, flattered and augmented the pleasure I felt at 
seeing them. Not being able to conceal anything of this kind, I frequently 
spoke of the invalids, and the manner in which their presence affected me. 
No more was necessary — soon after I perceived I was not unknown among 
them, or rather that was worse than known, since they now viewed me with 
the public eye. From that time, no more civility, no more salutations; a 
distant air and visible shyness took place of their former urbanity. The 
freedom of their ancient profession not permitting them to conceal 
animosity under smiles and falsehood, they openly showed me the most 
violent hatred; and such is the extreme misery of my situation, that I am 
constrained to esteem them most, who least disguise their ill will. 

Since then, I walk with less pleasure by the Hospital of the Invalids: but 
my opinion of them does not depend on their thoughts of me, and I never 
see without respect and veneration, those ancient defenders of their country, 
though I feel the hardship of having the justice I do them so indifferently 
repaid. If by chance I meet with one who has escaped the common 
information, or not knowing my person, expresses no aversion, the friendly 
salute I receive from him compensates for the repulsive behaviour of the 
rest. I forget their unkindness, to remember his good nature, imagining he 
possesses a soul like mine, into which hatred cannot enter. 

I fully experienced this pleasure last year, in crossing the water to the 
Isle of Swans. A poor old invalid was waiting the arrival of more company; 
when I came up, I stepped into the boat, and bid the ferryman put off. The 


water was rough, and the passage tedious. I hardly dared address a word to 
the invalid, for fear of being repulsed, as usual; but his civility reassured 
me. We chatted together; he appeared to be a man offense and morality I 
was delighted with his affable and courteous behaviour, not being 
accustomed to so much kindness; but my surprise ceased when I learned he 
had just arrived from the country, consequently it was natural to surmise 
that my person had not been pointed out to him, and that he had not 
received the usual instructions. I profited by this opportunity to converse 
one moment with a man, and felt, from the pleasure I experienced in it, how 
much the value of our most common pleasures is capable of being 
augmented by their scarcity. When we were about to leave the boat, he 
prepared his poor halfpenny; but I paid the passage, begging him to put it 
up, though, I trembled at the same time for fear I should displease him, 
which, however, did not happen; on the contrary, he seemed sensible of my 
attention, and particularly to that (as he was older than myself) of helping 
him out of the boat. Who would believe that I was child enough to cry with 
pleasure! I ardently wished to put a twenty-sous piece into his hand, to have 
furnished him with tobacco, but could not take courage to attempt it. The 
same shame has often prevented me from doing laudable actions, from 
which I have abstained, deploring my imbecility. 

For once, after quitting my invalid, I consoled myself by reflecting, that I 
should have acted against my own principles, in mingling with native 
benevolence, pecuniary objects, which foil and degrade its 
disinterestedness, We should ever hasten to succor those in want; but in the 
ordinary concerns of life, let us leave benevolence and urbanity to do their 
work, without daring to approach or corrupt so pure a source with anything 
venal or mercenary. It is said that the people in Holland make yon pay for 
being told the hour of the day, or directed to the place you want to find. 
How despicable must that people be, how lost to the endearing quality of 
benevolence, who thus sordidly make a traffic of the most simple duties of 
humanity! 

I have remarked, that hospitality is only fold in Europe: throughout Asia 
you are lodged gratis. I well know that it is not so abundantly furnished 
with conveniences; but is it nothing to be enabled to say, “I am a man, and 
as such, received by my fellow creatures: pure humanity affords me this 
shelter?” Small privations are easily endured when the mind is better treated 
than the body. 


TENTH WALK 


THIS day is Palm Sunday. It is precisely fifty years since my acquaintance 
commenced with Madame de Warrens. She was then eight and twenty, 
being born with the century. I wanted something of seventeen, and the 
increasing warmth of a temperament which I was yet unacquainted with, 
gave additional heat to a heart naturally full of life. If it was not astonishing 
that she should conceive an affection for a young man, who, with an 
agreeable person, was lively, though mild and modest; it is surely less 
extraordinary, that a charming, sensible, and elegant woman, should inspire 
me with gratitude, and with a yet more tender sentiment, which I could not 
distinguish from it; but what is rather particular, this first moment produced 
an inevitable chain of fate throughout my whole future life. My natural 
organs not having yet developed the most precious faculties of my soul, it 
had received no fixed form, but seemed to wait with a kind of impatience 
for the moment that should impress it, which moment, though accelerated 
by this meeting, did not arrive so soon as might have been expected; since, 
by the simplicity of manners which education had given me, that delightful 
but rapid state was prolonged, in which love and innocence inhabit the same 
heart. She sent me from her; but everything recalled me back again: I found 
it necessary to return; this return fixed my destiny, and long before she was 
mine, I lived for her alone. Ah! had I been everything to her heart, as she 
was sufficient to mine, what peaceful and happy days should we have 
puffed together! We have spent such; but they were short and rapid, and 
what a fate has followed them! Not a day passes in which I do not recollect 
with pleasure and tenderness, this short, and only time in my life, when I 
enjoyed myself fully, without alloy or obstacle, and in which I could be 
truly said to live. I can nearly say with the Roman Prefect, who being 
disgraced under Vespasian, went to end his days peaceably in the country, I 
have passed seventy years on the earth, and have lived seven. Had it not 
been for this short but precious interval, I should have remained a stranger 
to myself during my whole life, having been so agitated, thrown, and 
dragged about by the passions of others (though almost passive and 
unresisting) through a stormy existence, that I should be puzzled to separate 
what is really my own, in my actions or conduct, from what has been 
compulsive, so much has cruel necessity kept me in subjection. But during 


those few years, beloved by a most amiable and accomplished woman, I 
acted as I pleased, was what I wished to be; while by the employment of my 
leisure hours, aided by her lessons and example, my soul (yet inexperienced 
and simple) received the impressions best suited to its nature, and which it 
has ever since adhered to. An inclination for solitude and contemplation 
sprang up in my heart, with the expansive and tender sentiments which 
naturally accompany such propensities. Tumult and noise contract and 
suppress these feelings, while calmness and peace re-animate and exalt 
them. 

Solitude is necessary to me when in love: I engaged Madame de 
Warrens, therefore, to retire into the country. A lonely house, on the gentle 
declivity of a valley, was our asylum, where, for the space of four or five 
years, I enjoyed an age of life, a full and pure happiness, which enlivens 
with the charms of its remembrance even my present wretched situation. I 
wished for a friend adapted to my heart: I possessed her — I sighed for a 
country life; I obtained it — I could not bear subjection; I was perfectly 
free, and more than free; since following my attachments only, I did no 
more than was delightful, my whole time being divided between 
affectionate cares and rural employments. I only wished for the 
continuation of so mild a fate, I felt no fear except that which arose from the 
uncertainty of its continuance; this the difficulties of our situation gave birth 
to, and it was not without foundation. This too, suggested the idea both of 
endeavouring to divert this uneasiness, and of providing resources against 
poverty. I imagined that the attainment of talents was the most certain 
security against the evils I dreaded; and, therefore, resolved to employ my 
leisure so as to put myself in a situation to return one day, if possible, to the 
best of women, that assistance I had received from her. 


THE END 


The Autobiography 
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The Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau was not published until 1782, 
although the author completed the work in 1770 . He was unhappy and 
irritated by the reaction to the book when he staged a series of readings at 
the end of 1770 and the start of 1771. One of his readings lasted for 
seventeen hours and at the end of Confessions he states when he had 
finished ‘everyone was silent’ and that ‘Madame d’Egmont was the only 
person who appeared to be affected... but she quickly recovered herself and 
remained silent’. Rousseau wrote the work over a relatively long period of 
time, beginning in c. 1759, but it was only towards the mid-1760’s that he 
began to seriously dedicate his time to the endeavour. 

The book opens with Rousseau asserting, ‘I have begun on a work which 
is without precedent...I propose to set before my fellow-mortals a man in all 
truth of nature; and this man shall be myself’. While Confessions was not 
the first autobiography produced and Rousseau took the title from Saint 
Augustine’s famous spiritual work, it did differ quite significantly from 
autobiographical books of the past. The philosopher details his personal 
failings with specific incidents of his poor behaviour, including as a child, 
urinating into a neighbour’s cooking pot. He also discusses his long-term 
relationship with Thérèse Levasseur, whom he met when she was working 
as a laundress in 1745. They had a legally invalid wedding ceremony in 
August 1768 and remained together until his death. In Confessions, he 
reveals that he had five children with Thérèse and he persuaded her to give 
them up. He admits that he placed them in a foundling hospital because he 
disliked Therese’s relatives and ‘trembled at the thought of intrusting them 
to a family ill brought up, to be still worse educated’. He believed that ‘The 
risk of the education of the foundling hospital was much less’, but confesses 
he is only now acknowledging the real reason for his decision because he 


had previously not wanted to ‘expose to reproach the family of a person I 
loved’. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Among the notable books of later times — we may say, without 
exaggeration, of all time — must be reckoned The Confessions of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. It deals with leading personages and transactions of a 
momentous epoch, when absolutism and feudalism were rallying for their 
last struggle against the modern spirit, chiefly represented by Voltaire, the 
Encyclopedists, and Rousseau himself — a struggle to which, after many 
fierce intestine quarrels and sanguinary wars throughout Europe and 
America, has succeeded the prevalence of those more tolerant and rational 
principles by which the statesmen of our own day are actuated. 

On these matters, however, it is not our province to enlarge; nor is it 
necessary to furnish any detailed account of our author’s political, religious, 
and philosophic axioms and systems, his paradoxes and his errors in logic: 
these have been so long and so exhaustively disputed over by contending 
factions that little is left for even the most assiduous gleaner in the field. 
The inquirer will find, in Mr. John Money’s excellent work, the opinions of 
Rousseau reviewed succinctly and impartially. The ‘Contrat Social’, the 
‘Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne’, and other treatises that once aroused fierce 
controversy, may therefore be left in the repose to which they have long 
been consigned, so far as the mass of mankind is concerned, though they 
must always form part of the library of the politician and the historian. One 
prefers to turn to the man Rousseau as he paints himself in the remarkable 
work before us. 

That the task which he undertook in offering to show himself — as 
Persius puts it— ‘Intus et in cute’, to posterity, exceeded his powers, is a 
trite criticism; like all human enterprises, his purpose was only imperfectly 
fulfilled; but this circumstance in no way lessens the attractive qualities of 
his book, not only for the student of history or psychology, but for the 
intelligent man of the world. Its startling frankness gives it a peculiar 
interest wanting in most other autobiographies. 

Many censors have elected to sit in judgment on the failings of this 
strangely constituted being, and some have pronounced upon him very 
severe sentences. Let it be said once for all that his faults and mistakes were 
generally due to causes over which he had but little control, such as a 
defective education, a too acute sensitiveness, which engendered suspicion 


of his fellows, irresolution, an overstrained sense of honour and 
independence, and an obstinate refusal to take advice from those who really 
wished to befriend him; nor should it be forgotten that he was afflicted 
during the greater part of his life with an incurable disease. 

Lord Byron had a soul near akin to Rousseau’s, whose writings naturally 
made a deep impression on the poet’s mind, and probably had an influence 
on his conduct and modes of thought: In some stanzas of ‘Childe Harold’ 
this sympathy is expressed with truth and power; especially is the weakness 
of the Swiss philosopher’s character summed up in the following admirable 
lines: 


“Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they passed 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 


“His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 

Or friends by him self-banished; for his mind 

Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 

‘Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 

But he was frenzied, — wherefore, who may know? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find; 

But he was frenzied by disease or woe 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show.” 


One would rather, however, dwell on the brighter hues of the picture 
than on its shadows and blemishes; let us not, then, seek to “draw his 
frailties from their dread abode.” His greatest fault was his renunciation of a 
father’s duty to his offspring; but this crime he expiated by a long and bitter 
repentance. We cannot, perhaps, very readily excuse the way in which he 
has occasionally treated the memory of his mistress and benefactress. That 


he loved Madame de Warens — his ‘Mamma’ — deeply and sincerely is 
undeniable, notwithstanding which he now and then dwells on her 
improvidence and her feminine indiscretions with an unnecessary and 
unbecoming lack of delicacy that has an unpleasant effect on the reader, 
almost seeming to justify the remark of one of his most lenient critics — 
that, after all, Rousseau had the soul of a lackey. He possessed, however, 
many amiable and charming qualities, both as a man and a writer, which 
were evident to those amidst whom he lived, and will be equally so to the 
unprejudiced reader of the Confessions. He had a profound sense of justice 
and a real desire for the improvement and advancement of the race. Owing 
to these excellences he was beloved to the last even by persons whom he 
tried to repel, looking upon them as members of a band of conspirators, 
bent upon destroying his domestic peace and depriving him of the means of 
subsistence. 

Those of his writings that are most nearly allied in tone and spirit to the 
‘Confessions’ are the ‘Reveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire’ and ‘La Nouvelle 
Heloise’. His correspondence throws much light on his life and character, as 
do also parts of ‘Emile’. It is not easy in our day to realize the effect 
wrought upon the public mind by the advent of ‘La Nouvelle Heloise’. Julie 
and Saint-Preux became names to conjure with; their ill-starred amours 
were everywhere sighed and wept over by the tender-hearted fair; indeed, in 
composing this work, Rousseau may be said to have done for Switzerland 
what the author of the Waverly Novels did for Scotland, turning its 
mountains, lakes and islands, formerly regarded with aversion, into a 
fairyland peopled with creatures whose joys and sorrows appealed 
irresistibly to every breast. Shortly after its publication began to flow that 
stream of tourists and travellers which tends to make Switzerland not only 
more celebrated but more opulent every year. It, is one of the few romances 
written in the epistolary form that do not oppress the reader with a sense of 
languor and unreality; for its creator poured into its pages a tide of passion 
unknown to his frigid and stilted predecessors, and dared to depict Nature 
as she really is, not as she was misrepresented by the modish authors and 
artists of the age. Some persons seem shy of owning an acquaintance with 
this work; indeed, it has been made the butt of ridicule by the disciples of a 
decadent school. Its faults and its beauties are on the surface; Rousseau’s 
own estimate is freely expressed at the beginning of the eleventh book of 
the Confessions and elsewhere. It might be wished that the preface had been 


differently conceived and worded; for the assertion made therein that the 
book may prove dangerous has caused it to be inscribed on a sort of Index, 
and good folk who never read a line of it blush at its name. Its “sensibility,” 
too, is a little overdone, and has supplied the wits with opportunities for 
satire; for example, Canning, in his ‘New Morality’: 


“Sweet Sensibility, who dwells enshrined 

In the fine foldings 

Sweet child of sickly Fancy! — her of yore 

From her loved France Rousseau to exile bore; 
And while ‘midst lakes and mountains wild he ran, 
Full of himself, and shunned the haunts of man, 
Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine, steep 
To lisp the story of his wrongs and weep.” 


As might be imagined, Voltaire had slight sympathy with our social 
reformer’s notions and ways of promulgating them, and accordingly took 
up his wonted weapons — sarcasm and ridicule — against poor Jean- 
Jacques. The quarrels of these two great men cannot be described in this 
place; but they constitute an important chapter in the literary and social 
history of the time. In the work with which we are immediately concerned, 
the author seems to avoid frequent mention of Voltaire, even where we 
should most expect it. However, the state of his mind when he penned this 
record of his life should be always remembered in relation to this as well as 
other occurrences. 

Rousseau had intended to bring his autobiography down to a later date, 
but obvious causes prevented this: hence it is believed that a summary of 
the chief events that marked his closing years will not be out of place here. 

On quitting the Ile de Saint-Pierre he travelled to Strasbourg, where he 
was warmly received, and thence to Paris, arriving in that city on December 
16, 1765. The Prince de Conti provided him with a lodging in the Hotel 
Saint-Simon, within the precincts of the Temple — a place of sanctuary for 
those under the ban of authority. ‘Every one was eager to see the illustrious 
proscript, who complained of being made a daily show, “like Sancho Panza 
in his island of Barataria.” During his short stay in the capital there was 
circulated an ironical letter purporting to come from the Great Frederick, 
but really written by Horace Walpole. This cruel, clumsy, and ill-timed joke 


angered Rousseau, who ascribed it to, Voltaire. A few sentences may be 
quoted: 
“My Dear Jean-Jacques, — You have renounced Geneva, your native 
place. You have caused your expulsion from Switzerland, a country 
so extolled in your writings; France has issued a warrant against 
you: so do you come to me. My states offer you a peaceful retreat. 
I wish you well, and will treat you well, if you will let me. But, 
if you persist in refusing my help, do not reckon upon my telling 
any one that you did so. If you are bent on tormenting your spirit 
to find new misfortunes, choose whatever you like best. I am a 
king, and can procure them for you at your pleasure; and, what will 
certainly never happen to you in respect of your enemies, I will 
cease to persecute you as soon as you cease to take a pride in being 
persecuted. Your good friend, 
“FREDERICK.” 


Early in 1766 David Hume persuaded Rousseau to go with him to 
England, where the exile could find a secure shelter. In London his 
appearance excited general attention. Edmund Burke had an interview with 
him and held that inordinate vanity was the leading trait in his character. 
Mr. Davenport, to whom he was introduced by Hume, generously offered 
Rousseau a home at Wootton, in Staffordshire, near the Peak Country; the 
latter, however, would only accept the offer on condition that he should pay 
a rent of L 30 a year. He was accorded a pension of L 100 by George IIl., 
but declined to draw after the first annual payment. The climate and scenery 
of Wootton being similar to those of his native country, he was at first 
delighted with his new abode, where he lived with Therese, and devoted his 
time to herborising and inditing the first six books of his Confessions. Soon, 
however, his old hallucinations acquired strength, and Rousseau convinced 
himself that enemies were bent upon his capture, if not his death. In June, 
1766, he wrote a violent letter to Hume, calling him “one of the worst of 
men.” Literary Paris had combined with Hume and the English Government 
to surround him — as he supposed — with guards and spies; he revolved in 
his troubled mind all the reports and rumours he had heard for months and 
years; Walpole’s forged letter rankled in his bosom; and in the spring of 
1767 he fled; first to Spalding, in Lincolnshire, and subsequently to Calais, 
where he landed in May. 


On his arrival in France his restless and wandering disposition forced 
him continually to change his residence, and acquired for him the title of 
“Voyageur Perpetuel.” While at Trye, in Gisors, in 1767 — 8, he wrote the 
second part of the Confessions. He had assumed the surname of Renou, and 
about this time he declared before two witnesses that Therese was his wife 
— a proceeding to which he attached the sanctity of marriage. In 1770 he 
took up his abode in Paris, where he lived continuously for seven years, in a 
street which now bears his name, and gained a living by copying music. 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the author of ‘Paul and Virginia’, who became 
acquainted with him in 1772, has left some interesting particulars of 
Rousseau’s daily mode of life at this period. Monsieur de Girardin having 
offered him an asylum at Ermemonville in the spring of 1778, he and 
Therese went thither to reside, but for no long time. On the 3d of July, in the 
same year, this perturbed spirit at last found rest, stricken by apoplexy. A 
rumor that he had committed suicide was circulated, but the evidence of 
trustworthy witnesses, including a physician, effectually contradicts this 
accusation. His remains, first interred in the Ile des Peupliers, were, after 
the Revolution, removed to the Pantheon. In later times the Government of 
Geneva made some reparation for their harsh treatment of a famous citizen, 
and erected his statue, modelled by his compatriot, Pradier, on an island in 
the Rhone. 

“See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 


November, 1896. S. W. ORSON. 
THE CONFESSIONS 


OF 


J. J. ROUSSEAU 


BOOK I. 


I have entered upon a performance which is without example, whose 
accomplishment will have no imitator. I mean to present my fellow-mortals 
with a man in all the integrity of nature; and this man shall be myself. 

I know my heart, and have studied mankind; I am not made like any one 
I have been acquainted with, perhaps like no one in existence; if not better, I 
at least claim originality, and whether Nature did wisely in breaking the 
mould with which she formed me, can only be determined after having read 
this work. 

Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I will present myself before the 
sovereign judge with this book in my hand, and loudly proclaim, thus have I 
acted; these were my thoughts; such was I. With equal freedom and veracity 
have I related what was laudable or wicked, I have concealed no crimes, 
added no virtues; and if I have sometimes introduced superfluous ornament, 
it was merely to occupy a void occasioned by defect of memory: I may have 
supposed that certain, which I only knew to be probable, but have never 
asserted as truth, a conscious falsehood. Such as I was, I have declared 
myself; sometimes vile and despicable, at others, virtuous, generous and 
sublime; even as thou hast read my inmost soul: Power eternal! assemble 
round thy throne an innumerable throng of my fellow-mortals, let them 
listen to my confessions, let them blush at my depravity, let them tremble at 
my sufferings; let each in his turn expose with equal sincerity the failings, 
the wanderings of his heart, and, if he dare, aver, I was better than that man. 

I was born at Geneva, in 1712, son of Isaac Rousseau and Susannah 
Bernard, citizens. My father’s share of a moderate competency, which was 
divided among fifteen children, being very trivial, his business of a 
watchmaker (in which he had the reputation of great ingenuity) was his only 
dependence. My mother’s circumstances were more affluent; she was 
daughter of a Mons. Bernard, minister, and possessed a considerable share 
of modesty and beauty; indeed, my father found some difficulty in 
obtaining her hand. 

The affection they entertained for each other was almost as early as their 
existence; at eight or nine years old they walked together every evening on 
the banks of the Treille, and before they were ten, could not support the idea 
of separation. A natural sympathy of soul confined those sentiments of 


predilection which habit at first produced; born with minds susceptible of 
the most exquisite sensibility and tenderness, it was only necessary to 
encounter similar dispositions; that moment fortunately presented itself, and 
each surrendered a willing heart. 

The obstacles that opposed served only to give a decree of vivacity to 
their affection, and the young lover, not being able to obtain his mistress, 
was overwhelmed with sorrow and despair. She advised him to travel — to 
forget her. He consented — he travelled, but returned more passionate than 
ever, and had the happiness to find her equally constant, equally tender. 
After this proof of mutual affection, what could they resolve? — to dedicate 
their future lives to love! the resolution was ratified with a vow, on which 
Heaven shed its benediction. 

Fortunately, my mother’s brother, Gabriel Bernard, fell in love with one 
of my father’s sisters; she had no objection to the match, but made the 
marriage of his sister with her brother an indispensable preliminary. Love 
soon removed every obstacle, and the two weddings were celebrated the 
same day: thus my uncle became the husband of my aunt, and their children 
were doubly cousins german. Before a year was expired, both had the 
happiness to become fathers, but were soon after obliged to submit to a 
separation. 

My uncle Bernard, who was an engineer, went to serve in the empire and 
Hungary, under Prince Eugene, and distinguished himself both at the siege 
and battle of Belgrade. My father, after the birth of my only brother, set off, 
on recommendation, for Constantinople, and was appointed watchmaker to 
the Seraglio. During his absence, the beauty, wit, and accomplishments of 
my mother attracted a number of admirers, among whom Mons. de la 
Closure, Resident of France, was the most assiduous in his attentions. 

[They were too brilliant for her situation, the minister, her 

father, having bestowed great pains on her education. She was taught 
drawing, singing, and to play on the theorbo; had learning, and 

wrote very agreeable verses. The following is an extempore piece 
which she composed in the absence of her husband and brother, in a 
conversation with some person relative to them, while walking with 
her sister-in-law, and their two children: 


Ces deux messieurs, qui sont absens, 
Nous sont chers de bien des manieres; 


Ce sont nos amis, nos amans, 
Ce sont nos maris et nos freres, 
Et les peres de ces enfans. 


These absent ones, who just claim 
Our hearts, by every tender name, 
To whom each wish extends 

Our husbands and our brothers are, 
The fathers of this blooming pair, 
Our lovers and our friends. ] 


His passion must have been extremely violent, since after a period of 
thirty years I have seen him affected at the very mention of her name. My 
mother had a defence more powerful even than her virtue; she tenderly 
loved my father, and conjured him to return; his inclination seconding his 
request, he gave up every prospect of emolument, and hastened to Geneva. 

I was the unfortunate fruit of this return, being born ten months after, in a 
very weakly and infirm state; my birth cost my mother her life, and was the 
first of my misfortunes. I am ignorant how my father supported her loss at 
that time, but I know he was ever after inconsolable. In me he still thought 
he saw her he so tenderly lamented, but could never forget I had been the 
innocent cause of his misfortune, nor did he ever embrace me, but his sighs, 
the convulsive pressure of his arms, witnessed that a bitter regret mingled 
itself with his caresses, though, as may be supposed, they were not on this 
account less ardent. When he said to me, “Jean Jacques, let us talk of your 
mother,” my usual reply was, “Yes, father, but then, you know, we shall 
cry,” and immediately the tears started from his eyes. “Ah!” exclaimed he, 
with agitation, “Give me back my wife; at least console me for her loss; fill 
up, dear boy, the void she has left in my soul. Could I love thee thus wert 
thou only my son?” Forty years after this loss he expired in the arms of his 
second wife, but the name of the first still vibrated on his lips, still was her 
image engraved on his heart. 

Such were the authors of my being: of all the gifts it had pleased Heaven 
to bestow on them, a feeling heart was the only one that descended to me; 
this had been the source of their felicity, 1t was the foundation of all my 
misfortunes. 


I came into the world with so few signs of life, that they entertained but 
little hope of preserving me, with the seeds of a disorder that has gathered 
strength with years, and from which I am now relieved at intervals, only to 
suffer a different, though more intolerable evil. I owed my preservation to 
one of my father’s sisters, an amiable and virtuous girl, who took the most 
tender care of me; she is yet living, nursing, at the age of four-score, a 
husband younger than herself, but worn out with excessive drinking. Dear 
aunt! I freely forgive your having preserved my life, and only lament that it 
is not in my power to bestow on the decline of your days the tender 
solicitude and care you lavished on the first dawn of mine. My nurse, 
Jaqueline, is likewise living: and in good health — the hands that opened 
my eyes to the light of this world may close them at my death. We suffer 
before we think; it is the common lot of humanity. I experienced more than 
my proportion of it. I have no knowledge of what passed prior to my fifth or 
sixth year; I recollect nothing of learning to read, I only remember what 
effect the first considerable exercise of it produced on my mind; and from 
that moment I date an uninterrupted knowledge of myself. 

Every night, after supper, we read some part of a small collection of 
romances which had been my mother’s. My father’s design was only to 
improve me in reading, and he thought these entertaining works were 
calculated to give me a fondness for it; but we soon found ourselves so 
interested in the adventures they contained, that we alternately read whole 
nights together, and could not bear to give over until at the conclusion of a 
volume. Sometimes, in a morning, on hearing the swallows at our window, 
my father, quite ashamed of this weakness, would cry, “Come, come, let us 
go to bed; I am more a child than thou art.” 

I soon acquired, by this dangerous custom, not only an extreme facility 
in reading and comprehending, but, for my age, a too intimate acquaintance 
with the passions. An infinity of sensations were familiar to me, without 
possessing any precise idea of the objects to which they related — I had 
conceived nothing — I had felt the whole. This confused succession of 
emotions did not retard the future efforts of my reason, though they added 
an extravagant, romantic notion of human life, which experience and 
reflection have never been able to eradicate. 

My romance reading concluded with the summer of 1719, the following 
winter was differently employed. My mother’s library being quite 
exhausted, we had recourse to that part of her father’s which had devolved 


to us; here we happily found some valuable books, which was by no means 
extraordinary, having been selected by a minister that truly deserved that 
title, in whom learning (which was the rage of the times) was but a 
secondary commendation, his taste and good sense being most conspicuous. 
The history of the Church and Empire by Le Sueur, Bossuett’s Discourses 
on Universal History, Plutarch’s Lives, the history of Venice by Nani, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, La Bruyere, Fontenelle’s World, his Dialogues of 
the Dead, and a few volumes of Moliere, were soon ranged in my father’s 
closet, where, during the hours he was employed in his business, I daily 
read them, with an avidity and taste uncommon, perhaps unprecedented at 
my age. 

Plutarch presently became my greatest favorite. The satisfaction I 
derived from repeated readings I gave this author, extinguished my passion 
for romances, and I shortly preferred Agesilaus, Brutus, and Aristides, to 
Orondates, Artemenes, and Juba. These interesting studies, seconded by the 
conversations they frequently occasioned with my father, produced that 
republican spirit and love of liberty, that haughty and invincible turn of 
mind, which rendered me impatient of restraint or servitude, and became 
the torment of my life, as I continually found myself in situations 
incompatible with these sentiments. Incessantly occupied with Rome and 
Athens, conversing, if I may so express myself with their illustrious heroes; 
born the citizen of a republic, of a father whose ruling passion was a love of 
his country, I was fired with these examples; could fancy myself a Greek or 
Roman, and readily give into the character of the personage whose life I 
read; transported by the recital of any extraordinary instance of fortitude or 
intrepidity, animation flashed from my eyes, and gave my voice additional 
strength and energy. One day, at table, while relating the fortitude of 
Scoevola, they were terrified at seeing me start from my seat and hold my 
hand over a hot chafing — dish, to represent more forcibly the action of that 
determined Roman. 

My brother, who was seven years older than myself, was brought up to 
my father’s profession. The extraordinary affection they lavished on me 
might be the reason he was too much neglected: this certainly was a fault 
which cannot be justified. His education and morals suffered by this 
neglect, and he acquired the habits of a libertine before he arrived at an age 
to be really one. My father tried what effect placing him with a master 
would produce, but he still persisted in the same ill conduct. Though I saw 


him so seldom that it could hardly be said we were acquainted, I loved him 
tenderly, and believe he had as strong an affection for me as a youth of his 
dissipated turn of mind could be supposed capable of. One day, I remember, 
when my father was correcting him severely, I threw myself between them, 
embracing my brother, whom I covered with my body, receiving the strokes 
designed for him; I persisted so obstinately in my protection, that either 
softened by my cries and tears, or fearing to hurt me most, his anger 
subsided, and he pardoned his fault. In the end, my brother’s conduct 
became so bad that he suddenly disappeared, and we learned some time 
after that he was in Germany, but he never wrote to us, and from that day 
we heard no news of him: thus I became an only son. 

If this poor lad was neglected, it was quite different with his brother, for 
the children of a king could not be treated with more attention and 
tenderness than were bestowed on my infancy, being the darling of the 
family; and what is rather uncommon, though treated as a beloved, never a 
spoiled child; was never permitted, while under paternal inspection, to play 
in the street with other children; never had any occasion to contradict or 
indulge those fantastical humors which are usually attributed to nature, but 
are in reality the effects of an injudicious education. I had the faults 
common to my age, was talkative, a glutton, and sometimes a liar, made no 
scruple of stealing sweetmeats, fruits, or, indeed, any kind of eatables; but 
never took delight in mischievous waste, in accusing others, or tormenting 
harmless animals. I recollect, indeed, that one day, while Madam Clot, a 
neighbor of ours, was gone to church, I made water in her kettle: the 
remembrance even now makes me smile, for Madame Clot (though, if you 
please, a good sort of creature) was one of the most tedious grumbling old 
women I ever knew. Thus have I given a brief, but faithful, history of my 
childish transgressions. 

How could I become cruel or vicious, when I had before my eyes only 
examples of mildness, and was surrounded by some of the best people in 
the world? My father, my aunt, my nurse, my relations, our friends, our 
neighbors, all I had any connection with, did not obey me, it is true, but 
loved me tenderly, and I returned their affection. I found so little to excite 
my desires, and those I had were so seldom contradicted, that I was hardly 
sensible of possessing any, and can solemnly aver I was an absolute 
stranger to caprice until after I had experienced the authority of a master. 


Those hours that were not employed in reading or writing with my 
father, or walking with my governess, Jaqueline, I spent with my aunt; and 
whether seeing her embroider, or hearing her sing, whether sitting or 
standing by her side, I was ever happy. Her tenderness and unaffected 
gayety, the charms of her figure and countenance have left such indelible 
impressions on my mind, that her manner, look, and attitude are still before 
my eyes; I recollect a thousand little caressing questions; could describe her 
clothes, her head-dress, nor have the two curls of fine black hair which 
hung on her temples, according to the mode of that time, escaped my 
memory. 

Though my taste, or rather passion, for music, did not show itself until a 
considerable time after, I am fully persuaded it is to her I am indebted for it. 
She knew a great number of songs, which she sung with great sweetness 
and melody. The serenity and cheerfulness which were conspicuous in this 
lovely girl, banished melancholy, and made all round her happy. 

The charms of her voice had such an effect on me, that not only several 
of her songs have ever since remained on my memory, but some I have not 
thought of from my infancy, as I grow old, return upon my mind with a 
charm altogether inexpressible. Would any one believe that an old dotard 
like me, worn out with care and infirmity, should sometime surprise himself 
weeping like a child, and in a voice querulous, and broken by age, 
muttering out one of those airs which were the favorites of my infancy? 
There is one song in particular, whose tune I perfectly recollect, but the 
words that compose the latter half of it constantly refuse every effort to 
recall them, though I have a confused idea of the rhymes. The beginning, 
with what I have been able to recollect of the remainder, is as follows: 


Tircis, je n’ose 

Ecouter ton Chalumeau 
Sous l’Ormeau; 

Car on en cause 

Deja dans notre hameau. 








un Berger 

s'engager 

sans danger, 

Et toujours l’epine est sons la rose. 


I have endeavored to account for the invincible charm my heart feels on 
the recollection of this fragment, but it is altogether inexplicable. I only 
know, that before I get to the end of it, I always find my voice interrupted 
by tenderness, and my eyes suffused with tears. I have a hundred times 
formed the resolution of writing to Paris for the remainder of these words, if 
any one should chance to know them: but I am almost certain the pleasure I 
take in the recollection would be greatly diminished was I assured any one 
but my poor aunt Susan had sung them. 

Such were my affections on entering this life. Thus began to form and 
demonstrate itself, a heart, at once haughty and tender, a character 
effeminate, yet invincible; which, fluctuating between weakness and 
courage, luxury and virtue, has ever set me in contradiction to myself; 
causing abstinence and enjoyment, pleasure and prudence, equally to shun 
me. 

This course of education was interrupted by an accident, whose 
consequences influenced the rest of my life. My father had a quarrel with 
M. G ——., who had a captain’s commission in France, and was related to 
several of the Council. This G —— , who was an insolent, ungenerous man, 
happening to bleed at the nose, in order to be revenged, accused my father 
of having drawn his sword on him in the city, and in consequence of this 
charge they were about to conduct him to prison. He insisted (according to 
the law of this republic) that the accuser should be confined at the same 
time; and not being able to obtain this, preferred a voluntary banishment for 
the remainder of his life, to giving up a point by which he must sacrifice his 
honor and liberty. 

I remained under the tuition of my uncle Bernard, who was at that time 
employed in the fortifications of Geneva. He had lost his eldest daughter, 
but had a son about my own age, and we were sent together to Bossey, to 
board with the Minister Lambercier. Here we were to learn Latin, with all 
the insignificant trash that has obtained the name of education. 

Two years spent in this village softened, in some degree, my Roman 
fierceness, and again reduced me to a state of childhood. At Geneva, where 
nothing was exacted, I loved reading, which was, indeed, my principal 
amusement; but, at Bossey, where application was expected, I was fond of 
play as a relaxation. The country was so new, so charming in my idea, that 
it seemed impossible to find satiety in its enjoyments, and I conceived a 


passion for rural life, which time has not been able to extinguish; nor have I 
ever ceased to regret the pure and tranquil pleasures I enjoyed at this place 
in my childhood; the remembrance having followed me through every age, 
even to that in which I am hastening again towards it. 

M. Lambercier was a worthy, sensible man, who, without neglecting our 
instruction, never made our acquisitions burthensome, or tasks tedious. 
What convinces me of the rectitude of his method is, that notwithstanding 
my extreme aversion to restraint, the recollection of my studies is never 
attended with disgust; and, if my improvement was trivial, it was obtained 
with ease, and has never escaped memory. 

The simplicity of this rural life was of infinite advantage in opening my 
heart to the reception of true friendship. The sentiments I had hitherto 
formed on this subject were extremely elevated, but altogether imaginary. 
The habit of living in this peaceful manner soon united me tenderly to my 
cousin Bernard; my affection was more ardent than that I had felt for my 
brother, nor has time ever been able to efface it. He was a tall, lank, weakly 
boy, with a mind as mild as his body was feeble, and who did not wrong the 
good opinion they were disposed to entertain for the son of my guardian. 
Our studies, amusements, and tasks, were the same; we were alone; each 
wanted a playmate; to separate would in some measure, have been to 
annihilate us. Though we had not many opportunities of demonstrating our 
attachment to each other, it was certainly extreme; and so far from enduring 
the thought of separation, we could not even form an idea that we should 
ever be able to submit to it. Each of a disposition to be won by kindness, 
and complaisant, when not soured by contradiction, we agreed in every 
particular. If, by the favor of those who governed us he had the ascendant 
while in their presence, I was sure to acquire it when we were alone, and 
this preserved the equilibrium so necessary in friendship. If he hesitated in 
repeating his task, I prompted him; when my exercises were finished, I 
helped to write his; and, in our amusements, my disposition being most 
active, ever had the lead. In a word, our characters accorded so well, and the 
friendship that subsisted between us was so cordial, that during the five 
years we were at Bossey and Geneva we were inseparable: we often fought, 
it is true, but there never was any occasion to separate us. No one of our 
quarrels lasted more than a quarter of an hour, and never in our lives did we 
make any complaint of each other. It may be said, these remarks are 


frivolous; but, perhaps, a similiar example among children can hardly be 
produced. 

The manner in which I passed my time at Bossey was so agreeable to my 
disposition, that it only required a longer duration absolutely to have fixed 
my character, which would have had only peaceable, affectionate, 
benevolent sentiments for its basis. I believe no individual of our kind ever 
possessed less natural vanity than myself. At intervals, by an extraordinary 
effort, I arrived at sublime ideas, but presently sunk again into my original 
languor. To be loved by every one who knew me was my most ardent wish. 
I was naturally mild, my cousin was equally so, and those who had the care 
of us were of similiar dispositions. Everything contributed to strengthen 
those propensities which nature had implanted in my breast, and during the 
two years I was neither the victim nor witness of any violent emotions. 

I knew nothing so delightful as to see every one content, not only with 
me, but all that concerned them. When repeating our catechism at church, 
nothing could give me greater vexation, on being obliged to hesitate, than to 
see Miss Lambercier’s countenance express disapprobation and uneasiness. 
This alone was more afflicting to me than the shame of faltering before so 
many witnesses, which, notwithstanding, was sufficiently painful; for 
though not oversolicitous of praise, I was feelingly alive to shame; yet I can 
truly affirm, the dread of being reprimanded by Miss Lambercier alarmed 
me less than the thought of making her uneasy. 

Neither she nor her brother were deficient in a reasonable severity, but as 
this was scarce ever exerted without just cause, I was more afflicted at their 
disapprobation than the punishment. Certainly the method of treating youth 
would be altered if the distant effects this indiscriminate, and frequently 
indiscreet method produces, were more conspicuous. I would willingly 
excuse myself from a further explanation, did not the lesson this example 
conveys (which points out an evil as frequent as it is pernicious) forbid my 
silence. 

As Miss Lambercier felt a mother’s affection, she sometimes exerted a 
mother’s authority, even to inflicting on us when we deserved it, the 
punishment of infants. She had often threatened it, and this threat of a 
treatment entirely new, appeared to me extremely dreadful; but I found the 
reality much less terrible than the idea, and what is still more 
unaccountable, this punishment increased my affection for the person who 
had inflicted it. All this affection, aided by my natural mildness, was 


scarcely sufficient to prevent my seeking, by fresh offences, a return of the 
same chastisement; for a degree of sensuality had mingled with the smart 
and shame, which left more desire than fear of a repetition. I was well 
convinced the same discipline from her brother would have produced a 
quite contrary effect; but from a man of his disposition this was not 
probable, and if I abstained from meriting correction it was merely from a 
fear of offending Miss Lambercier, for benevolence, aided by the passions, 
has ever maintained an empire over me which has given law to my heart. 

This event, which, though desirable, I had not endeavored to accelerate, 
arrived without my fault; I should say, without my seeking; and I profited 
by it with a safe conscience; but this second, was also the last time, for Miss 
Lambercier, who doubtless had some reason to imagine this chastisement 
did not produce the desired effect, declared it was too fatiguing, and that 
she renounced it for the future. Till now we had slept in her chamber, and 
during the winter, even in her bed; but two days after another room was 
prepared for us, and from that moment I had the honor (which I could very 
well have dispensed with) of being treated by her as a great boy. 

Who would believe this childish discipline, received at eight years old, 
from the hands of a woman of thirty, should influence my propensities, my 
desires, my passions, for the rest of my life, and that in quite a contrary 
sense from what might naturally have been expected? The very incident that 
inflamed my senses, gave my desires such an extraordinary turn, that, 
confined to what I had already experienced, I sought no further, and, with 
blood boiling with sensuality, almost from my birth, preserved my purity 
beyond the age when the coldest constitutions lose their insensibility; long 
tormented, without knowing by what, I gazed on every handsome woman 
with delight; imagination incessantly brought their charms to my 
remembrance, only to transform them into so many Miss Lamberciers. 

If ever education was perfectly chaste, it was certainly that I received; 
my three aunts were not only of exemplary prudence, but maintained a 
degree of modest reserve which women have long since thought 
unnecessary. My father, it is true, loved pleasure, but his gallantry was 
rather of the last than the present century, and he never expressed his 
affection for any woman he regarded in terms a virgin could have blushed 
at; indeed, it was impossible more attention should be paid to that regard we 
owe the morals of children than was uniformly observed by every one I had 
any concern with. An equal degree of reserve in this particular was 


observed at M. Lambercier’s, where a good maid-servant was discharged 
for having once made use of an expression before us which was thought to 
contain some degree of indelicacy. I had no precise idea of the ultimate 
effect of the passions, but the conception I had formed was extremely 
disgusting; I entertained a particular aversion for courtesans, nor could I 
look on a rake without a degree of disdain mingled with terror. 

These prejudices of education, proper in themselves to retard the first 
explosions of a combustible constitution, were strengthened, as I have 
already hinted, by the effect the first moments of sensuality produced in me, 
for notwithstanding the troublesome ebullition of my blood, I was satisfied 
with the species of voluptuousness I had already been acquainted with, and 
sought no further. 

Thus I passed the age of puberty, with a constitution extremely ardent, 
without knowing or even wishing for any other gratification of the passions 
than what Miss Lambercier had innocently given me an idea of; and when I 
became a man, that childish taste, instead of vanishing, only associated with 
the other. This folly, joined to a natural timidity, has always prevented my 
being very enterprising with women, so that I have passed my days in 
languishing in silence for those I most admired, without daring to disclose 
my wishes. 

To fall at the feet of an imperious mistress, obey her mandates, or 
implore pardon, were for me the most exquisite enjoyments, and the more 
my blood was inflamed by the efforts of a lively imagination the more I 
acquired the appearance of a whining lover. 

It will be readily conceived that this mode of making love is not attended 
with a rapid progress or imminent danger to the virtue of its object; yet, 
though I have few favors to boast of, I have not been excluded from 
enjoyment, however imaginary. Thus the senses, in concurrence with a 
mind equally timid and romantic, have preserved my moral chaste, and 
feelings uncorrupted, with precisely the same inclinations, which, seconded 
with a moderate portion of effrontery, might have plunged me into the most 
unwarrantable excesses. 

I have made the first, most difficult step, in the obscure and painful maze 
of my Confessions. We never feel so great a degree of repugnance in 
divulging what is really criminal, as what is merely ridiculous. I am now 
assured of my resolution, for after what I have dared disclose, nothing can 
have power to deter me. The difficulty attending these acknowledgments 


will be readily conceived, when I declare, that during the whole of my life, 
though frequently laboring under the most violent agitation, being hurried 
away with the impetuosity of a passion which (when in company with those 
I loved) deprived me of the faculty of sight and hearing, I could never, in 
the course of the most unbounded familiarity, acquire sufficient resolution 
to declare my folly, and implore the only favor that remained to bestow. 

In thus investigating the first traces of my sensible existence, I find 
elements, which, though seemingly incompatible, have united to produce a 
simple and uniform effect; while others, apparently the same, have, by the 
concurrence of certain circumstances, formed such different combinations, 
that it would never be imagined they had any affinity; who would believe, 
for example, that one of the most vigorous springs of my soul was tempered 
in the identical source from whence luxury and ease mingled with my 
constitution and circulated in my veins? Before I quit this subject, I will add 
a striking instance of the different effects they produced. 

One day, while I was studying in a chamber contiguous to the kitchen, 
the maid set some of Miss Lambercier’s combs to dry by the fire, and on 
coming to fetch them some time after, was surprised to find the teeth of one 
of them broken off. Who could be suspected of this mischief? No one but 
myself had entered the room: I was questioned, but denied having any 
knowledge of it. Mr. and Miss Lambercier consult, exhort, threaten, but all 
to no purpose; I obstinately persist in the denial; and, though this was the 
first time I had been detected in a confirmed falsehood, appearances were 
so strong that they overthrew all my protestations. This affair was thought 
serious; the mischief, the lie, the obstinacy, were considered equally 
deserving of punishment, which was not now to be administered by Miss 
Lambercier. My uncle Bernard was written to; he arrived; and my poor 
cousin being charged with a crime no less serious, we were conducted to the 
same execution, which was inflicted with great severity. If finding a remedy 
in the evil itself, they had sought ever to allay my depraved desires, they 
could not have chosen a shorter method to accomplish their designs, and, I 
can assure my readers, I was for a long time freed from the dominion of 
them. 

As this severity could not draw from me the expected acknowledgment, 
which obstinacy brought on several repetitions, and reduced me to a 
deplorable situation, yet I was immovable, and resolutely determined to 
suffer death rather than submit. Force, at length, was obliged to yield to the 


diabolical infatuation of a child, for no better name was bestowed on my 
constancy, and I came out of this dreadful trial, torn, it is true, but 
triumphant. Fifty years have expired since this adventure — the fear of 
punishment is no more. Well, then, I aver, in the face of Heaven, I was 
absolutely innocent: and, so far from breaking, or even touching the comb, 
never came near the fire. It will be asked, how did this mischief happen? I 
can form no conception of it, I only know my own innocence. 

Let any one figure to himself a character whose leading traits were 
docility and timidity, but haughty, ardent, and invincible, in its passions; a 
child, hitherto governed by the voice of reason, treated with mildness, 
equity, and complaisance, who could not even support the idea of injustice, 
experiencing, for the first time, so violent an instance of it, inflicted by 
those he most loved and respected. What perversion of ideas! What 
confusion in the heart, the brain, in all my little being, intelligent and moral! 
— let any one, I say, if possible, imagine all this, for I am incapable of 
giving the least idea of what passed in my mind at that period. 

My reason was not sufficiently established to enable me to put myself in 
the place of others, and judge how much appearances condemned me, I only 
beheld the rigor of a dreadful chastisement, inflicted for a crime I had not 
committed; yet I can truly affirm, the smart I suffered, though violent, was 
inconsiderable compared to what I felt from indignation, rage, and despair. 
My cousin, who was almost in similar circumstances, having been punished 
for an involuntary fault as guilty of a premediated crime, became furious by 
my example. Both in the same bed, we embraced each other with 
convulsive transport; we were almost suffocated; and when our young 
hearts found sufficient relief to breathe out our indigination, we sat up in the 
bed, and with all our force, repeated a hundred times, Carnifex! Carnifex! 
Carnifex! executioner, tormentor. 

Even while I write this I feel my pulse quicken, and should I live a 
hundred thousand years, the agitation of that moment would still be fresh in 
my memory. The first instance of violence and oppression is so deeply 
engraved on my soul, that every relative idea renews my emotion: the 
sentiment of indignation, which in its origin had reference only to myself, 
has acquired such strength, and is at present so completely detached from 
personal motives, that my heart is as much inflamed at the sight or relation 
of any act of injustice (whatever may be the object, or wheresoever it may 
be perpetrated) as if I was the immediate sufferer. When I read the history 


of a merciless tyrant, or the dark and the subtle machination of a knavish 
designing priest, I could on the instant set off to stab the miscreants, though 
I was certain to perish in the attempt. 

I have frequently fatigued myself by running after and stoning a cock, a 
cow, a dog, or any animal I saw tormenting another, only because it was 
conscious of possessing superior strength. This may be natural to me, and I 
am inclined to believe it is, though the lively impression of the first injustice 
I became the victim of was too long and too powerfully remembered not to 
have added considerable force to it. 

This occurrence terminated my infantine serenity; from that moment I 
ceased to enjoy a pure unadulterated happiness, and on a retrospection of 
the pleasure of my childhood, I yet feel they ended here. We continue at 
Bossey some months after this event, but were like our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden after they had lost their innocence; in appearance our 
situation was the same, in effect it was totally different. 

Affection, respect; intimacy, confidence, no longer attached the pupils to 
their guides; we beheld them no longer as divinities, who could read the 
secrets of our hearts; we were less ashamed of committing faults, more 
afraid of being accused of them: we learned to dissemble, to rebel, to lie: all 
the vices common to our years began to corrupt our happy innocence, 
mingle with our sports, and embitter our amusements. The country itself, 
losing those sweet and simple charms which captivate the heart, appeared a 
gloomy desert, or covered with a veil that concealed its beauties. We 
cultivated our little gardens no more: our flowers were neglected. We no 
longer scratched away the mould, and broke out into exclamations of 
delight, on discovering that the grain we had sown began to shoot. We were 
disgusted with our situation; our preceptors were weary of us. In a word, 
my uncle wrote for our return, and we left Mr. and Miss Lambercier without 
feeling any regret at the separation. 

Near thirty years passed away from my leaving Bossey, without once 
recalling the place to my mind with any degree of satisfaction; but after 
having passed the prime of life, as I decline into old age (while more recent 
occurrences are wearing out apace) I feel these remembrances revive and 
imprint themselves on my heart, with a force and charm that every day 
acquires fresh strength; as if, feeling life fleet from me, I endeavored to 
catch it again by its commencement. The most trifling incident of those 
happy days delight me, for no other reason than being of those days. I recall 


every circumstance of time, place, and persons; I see the maid or footman 
busy in the chamber, a swallow entering the window, a fly settling on my 
hand while repeating my lessons. I see the whole economy of the 
apartment; on the right hand Mr. Lambercier’s closet, with a print 
representing all the popes, a barometer, a large almanac, the windows of the 
house (which stood in a hollow at the bottom of the garden) shaded by 
raspberry shrubs, whose shoots sometimes found entrance; I am sensible the 
reader has no occasion to know all this, but I feel a kind of necessity for 
relating it. Why am I not permitted to recount all the little anecdotes of that 
thrice happy age, at the recollection of whose joys I ever tremble with 
delight? Five or six particularly — let us compromise the matter — I will 
give up five, but then I must have one, and only one, provided I may draw it 
out to its utmost length, in order to prolong my satisfaction. 

If I only sought yours, I should choose that of Miss Lambercier’s 
backside, which by an unlucky fall at the bottom of the meadow, was 
exposed to the view of the King of Sardinia, who happened to be passing 
by; but that of the walnut tree on the terrace is more amusing to me, since 
here I was an actor, whereas, in the abovementioned scene I was only a 
spectator; and I must confess I see nothing that should occasion risibility in 
an accident, which, however laughable in itself, alarmed me for a person I 
loved as a mother, or perhaps something more. 

Ye curious readers, whose expectations are already on the stretch for the 
noble history of the terrace, listen to the tragedy, and abstain from 
trembling, if you can, at the horrible catastrophe! 

At the outside of the courtyard door, on the left hand, was a terrace; here 
they often sat after dinner; but it was subject to one inconvenience, being 
too much exposed to the rays of the sun; to obviate this defect, Mr. 
Lambercier had a walnut tree set there, the planting of which was attended 
with great solemnity. The two boarders were godfathers, and while the earth 
was replacing round the root, each held the tree with one hand, singing 
songs of triumph. In order to water it with more effect, they formed a kind 
of luson around its foot: myself and cousin, who were every day ardent 
spectators of this watering, confirmed each other in the very natural idea 
that it was nobler to plant trees on the terrace than colors on a breach, and 
this glory we were resolved to procure without dividing it with any one. 

In pursuance of this resolution, we cut a slip off a willow, and planted it 
on the terrace, at about eight or ten feet distance from the august walnut 


tree. We did not forget to make a hollow round it, but the difficulty was how 
to procure a supply of water, which was brought from a considerable 
distance, and we not permitted to fetch it: but water was absolutely 
necessary for our willow, and we made use of every stratagem to obtain it. 
For a few days everything succeeded so well that it began to bud, and 
throw out small leaves, which we hourly measured convinced (tho’ now 
scarce a foot from the ground) it would soon afford us a refreshing shade. 
This unfortunate willow, by engrossing our whole time, rendered us 
incapable of application to any other study, and the cause of our inattention 
not being known, we were kept closer than before. The fatal moment 
approached when water must fail, and we were already afflicted with the 
idea that our tree must perish with drought. At length necessity, the parent 
of industry, suggested an invention, by which we might save our tree from 
death, and ourselves from despair; it was to make a furrow underground, 
which would privately conduct a part of the water from the walnut tree to 
our willow. This undertaking was executed with ardor, but did not 
immediately succeed — our descent was not skilfully planned — the water 
did not run, the earth falling in and stopping up the furrow; yet, though all 
went contrary, nothing discouraged us, ‘omnia vincit labor improbus’. We 
made the bason deeper, to give the water a more sensible descent; we cut 
the bottom of a box into narrow planks; increased the channel from the 
walnut tree to our willow and laying a row flat at the bottom, set two others 
inclining towards each other, so as to form a triangular channel; we formed 
a kind of grating with small sticks at the end next the walnut tree, to prevent 
the earth and stones from stopping it up, and having carefully covered our 
work with well-trodden earth, in a transport of hope and fear attended the 
hour of watering. After an interval, which seemed an age of expectation, 
this hour arrived. Mr. Lambercier, as usual, assisted at the operation; we 
contrived to get between him and our tree, towards which he fortunately 
turned his back. They no sooner began to pour the first pail of water, than 
we perceived it running to the willow; this sight was too much for our 
prudence, and we involuntarily expressed our transport by a shout of joy. 
The sudden exclamation made Mr. Lambercier turn about, though at that 
instant he was delighted to observe how greedily the earth, which 
surrounded the root of his walnut tree, imbibed the water. Surprised at 
seeing two trenches partake of it, he shouted in his turn, examines, 
perceives the roguery, and, sending instantly for a pick axe, at one fatal 


blow makes two or three of our planks fly, crying out meantime with all his 
strength, an aqueduct! an aqueduct! His strokes redoubled, every one of 
which made an impression on our hearts; in a moment the planks, the 
channel, the bason, even our favorite willow, all were ploughed up, nor was 
one word pronounced during this terrible transaction, except the above 
mentioned exclamation. An aqueduct! repeated he, while destroying all our 
hopes, an aqueduct! an aqueduct! 

It maybe supposed this adventure had a still more melancholy end for the 
young architects; this, however, was not the case; the affair ended here. Mr. 
Lambercier never reproached us on this account, nor was his countenance 
clouded with a frown; we even heard him mention the circumstance to his 
sister with loud bursts of laughter. The laugh of Mr. Lambercier might be 
heard to a considerable distance. But what is still more surprising after the 
first transport of sorrow had subsided, we did not find ourselves violently 
afflicted; we planted a tree in another spot, and frequently recollected the 
catastrophe of the former, repeating with a significant emphasis, an 
aqueduct! an aqueduct! Till then, at intervals, I had fits of ambition, and 
could fancy myself Brutus or Aristides, but this was the first visible effect 
of my vanity. To have constructed an aqueduct with our own hands, to have 
set a slip of willow in competition with a flourishing tree, appeared to me a 
supreme degree of glory! I had a juster conception of it at ten than Caesar 
entertained at thirty. 

The idea of this walnut tree, with the little anecdotes it gave rise to, have 
so well continued, or returned to my memory, that the design which 
conveyed the most pleasing sensations, during my journey to Geneva, in the 
year 1754, was visiting Bossey, and reviewing the monuments of my 
infantine amusement, above all, the beloved walnut tree, whose age at that 
time must have been verging on a third of a century, but I was so beset with 
company that I could not find a moment to accomplish my design. There is 
little appearance now of the occasion being renewed; but should I ever 
return to that charming spot, and find my favorite walnut tree still existing, I 
am convinced I should water it with my tears. 

On my return to Geneva, I passed two or three years at my uncle’s, 
expecting the determination of my friends respecting my future 
establishment. His own son being devoted to genius, was taught drawing, 
and instructed by his father in the elements of Euclid; I partook of these 
instructions, but was principally fond of drawing. Meantime, they were 


irresolute, whether to make me a watchmaker, a lawyer, or a minister. I 
should have preferred being a minister, as I thought it must be a charming 
thing to preach, but the trifling income which had been my mother’s, and 
was to be divided between my brother and myself, was too inconsiderable 
to defray the expense attending the prosecution of my studies. As my age 
did not render the choice very pressing, I remained with my uncle, passing 
my time with very little improvement, and paying pretty dear, though not 
unreasonably, for my board. 

My uncle, like my father, was a man of pleasure, but had not learned, 
like him, to abridge his amusements for the sake of instructing his family, 
consequently our education was neglected. My aunt was a devotee, who 
loved singing psalms better than thinking of our improvement, so that we 
were left entirely to ourselves, which liberty we never abused. 

Ever inseparable, we were all the world to each other; and, feeling no 
inclination to frequent the company of a number of disorderly lads of our 
own age, we learned none of those habits of libertinism to which our idle 
life exposed us. Perhaps I am wrong in charging myself and cousin with 
idleness at this time, for, in our lives, we were never less so; and what was 
extremely fortunate, so incessantly occupied with our amusements, that we 
found no temptation to spend any part of our time in the streets. We made 
cages, pipes, kites, drums, houses, ships, and bows; spoiled the tools of my 
good old grandfather by endeavoring to make watches in imitation of him; 
but our favorite amusement was wasting paper, in drawing, washing, 
coloring, etc. There came an Italian mountebank to Geneva, called Gamber- 
Corta, who had an exhibition of puppets, that he made play a kind of 
comedy. We went once to see them, but could not spare time to go again, 
being busily employed in making puppets of our own and inventing 
comedies, which we immediately set about making them perform, 
mimicking to the best of our abilities the uncouth voice of Punch; and, to 
complete the business, my good aunt and uncle Bernard had the patience to 
see and listen to our imitations; but my uncle, having one day read an 
elaborate discourse to his family, we instantly gave up our comedies, and 
began composing sermons. 

These details, I confess, are not very amusing, but they serve to 
demonstrate that the former part of our education was well directed, since 
being, at such an early age, the absolute masters of our time, we found no 
inclination to abuse it; and so little in want of other companions, that we 


constantly neglected every occasion of seeking them. When taking our 
walks together, we observed their diversions without feeling any inclination 
to partake of them. Friendship so entirely occupied our hearts, that, pleased 
with each other’s company the simplest pastimes were sufficient to delight 
us. 

We were soon remarked for being thus inseparable: and what rendered us 
more conspicuous, my cousin was very tall, myself extremely short, so that 
we exhibited a very whimsical contrast. This meagre figure, small, sallow 
countenance, heavy air, and supine gait, excited the ridicule of the children, 
who, in the gibberish of the country, nicknamed him ‘Barna Bredanna’; and 
we no sooner got out of doors than our ears were assailed with a repetition 
of “Barna Bredanna.” He bore this indignity with tolerable patience, but I 
was instantly for fighting. This was what the young rogues aimed at. I 
engaged accordingly, and was beat. My poor cousin did all in his power to 
assist me, but he was weak, and a single stroke brought him to the ground. I 
then became furious, and received several smart blows, some of which were 
aimed at ‘Barna Bredanna’. This quarrel so far increased the evil, that, to 
avoid their insults, we could only show ourselves in the streets while they 
were employed at school. 

I had already become a redresser of grievances; there only wanted a lady 
in the way to be a knight-errant in form. This defect was soon supplied; I 
presently had two. I frequently went to see my father at Nion, a small city in 
the Vaudois country, where he was now settled. Being universally 
respected, the affection entertained for him extended to me: and, during my 
visits, the question seemed to be, who should show me most kindness. A 
Madame de Vulson, in particular, loaded me with caresses; and, to complete 
all, her daughter made me her gallant. I need not explain what kind of 
gallant a boy of eleven must be to a girl of two and twenty; the artful 
hussies know how to set these puppets up in front, to conceal more serious 
engagements. On my part I saw no inequality between myself and Miss 
Vulson, was flattered by the circumstance, and went into it with my whole 
heart, or rather my whole head, for this passion certainly reached no further, 
though it transported me almost to madness, and frequently produced 
scenes sufficient to make even a cynic expire with laughter. 

I have experienced two kinds of love, equally real, which have scarce 
any affinity, yet each differing materially from tender friendship. My whole 
life has been divided between these affections, and I have frequently felt the 


power of both at the same instant. For example, at the very time I so 
publically and tyrannically claimed Miss Vulson, that I could not suffer any 
other of my sex to approach her, I had short, but passionate, assignations 
with a Miss Goton, who thought proper to act the schoolmistress with me. 
Our meetings, though absolutely childish, afforded me the height of 
happiness. I felt the whole charm of mystery, and repaid Miss Vulson in 
kind, when she least expected it, the use she made of me in concealing her 
amours. To my great mortification, this secret was soon discovered, and I 
presently lost my young schoolmistress. 

Miss Goton was, in fact, a singular personage. She was not handsome, 
yet there was a certain something in her figure which could not easily be 
forgotten, and this for an old fool, I am too often convinced of. Her eyes, in 
particular, neither corresponded with her age, her height, nor her manner; 
she had a lofty imposing air, which agreed extremely well with the 
character she assumed, but the most extraordinary part of her composition 
was a mixture of forwardness and reserve difficult to be conceived; and 
while she took the greatest liberties with me, would never permit any to be 
taken with her in return, treating me precisely like a child. This makes me 
suppose she had either ceased herself to be one, or was yet sufficiently so to 
behold as play the danger to which this folly exposed her. 

I was so absolutely in the power of both these mistresses, that when in 
the presence of either, I never thought of her who was absent; in other 
respects, the effects they produced on me bore no affinity. I could have 
passed my whole life with Miss Vulson, without forming a wish to quit her; 
but then, my satisfaction was attended with a pleasing serenity; and, in 
numerous companies, I was particularly charmed with her. The sprightly 
sallies of her wit, the arch glance of her eye, even jealousy itself, 
strengthened my attachment, and I triumphed in the preference she seemed 
to bestow on me, while addressed by more powerful rivals; applause, 
encouragement, and smiles, gave animation to my happiness. Surrounded 
by a throng of observers, I felt the whole force of love — I was passionate, 
transported; in a tete-a-tete, I should have been constrained, thoughtful, 
perhaps unhappy. If Miss Vulson was ill, I suffered with her; would 
willingly have given up my own health to establish hers (and, observe I 
knew the want of it from experience); if absent, she employed my thoughts, 
I felt the want of her; when present, her caresses came with warmth and 
rapture to my heart, though my senses were unaffected. The familiarities 


she bestowed on me I could not have supported the idea of her granting to 
another; I loved her with a brother’s affection only, but experienced all the 
jealousy of a lover. 

With Miss Goton this passion might have acquired a degree of fury; I 
should have been a Turk, a tiger, had I once imagined she bestowed her 
favors on any but myself. The pleasure I felt on approaching Miss Vulson 
was sufficiently ardent, though unattended with uneasy sensations; but at 
sight of Miss Goton, I felt myself bewildered — every sense was absorbed 
in ecstasy. I believe it would have been impossible to have remained long 
with her; I must have been suffocated with the violence of my palpitations. I 
equally dreaded giving either of them displeasure; with one I was more 
complaisant; with the other, more submissive. I would not have offended 
Miss Vulson for the world; but if Miss Goton had commanded me to throw 
myself into the flames, I think I should have instantly obeyed her. Happily, 
both for her and myself, our amours; or rather rendezvous, were not of long 
duration: and though my connection with Miss Vulson was less dangerous, 
after a continuance of some greater length, that likewise had its catastrophe; 
indeed the termination of a love affair is good for nothing, unless it partakes 
of the romantic, and can furnish out at least an exclamation. 

Though my correspondence with Miss Vulson was less animated, it was 
perhaps more endearing; we never separated without tears, and it can hardly 
be conceived what a void I felt in my heart. I could neither think nor speak 
of anything but her. These romantic sorrows were not affected, though I am 
inclined to believe they did not absolutely centre in her, for I am persuaded 
(though I did not perceive it at that time) being deprived of amusement bore 
a considerable share in them. 

To soften the rigor of absence, we agreed to correspond with each other, 
and the pathetic expressions these letters contained were sufficient to have 
split a rock. In a word, I had the honor of her not being able to endure the 
pain of separation. She came to see me at Geneva. 

My head was now completely turned; and during the two days she 
remained here, I was intoxicated with delight. At her departure, I would 
have thrown myself into the water after her, and absolutely rent the air with 
my cries. The week following she sent me sweetmeats, gloves, etc. This 
certainly would have appeared extremely gallant, had I not been informed 
of her marriage at the same instant, and that the journey I had thought 
proper to give myself the honor of, was only to buy her wedding suit. 


My indignation may easily be conceived; I shall not attempt to describe 
it. In this heroic fury, I swore never more to see the perfidious girl, 
supposing it the greatest punishment that could be inflicted on her. This, 
however, did not occasion her death, for twenty years after, while on a visit 
to my father, being on the lake, I asked who those ladies were in a boat not 
far from ours. “What!” said my father smiling, “does not your heart inform 
you? It is your former flame, it is Madame Christin, or, if you please, Miss 
Vulson.” I started at the almost forgotten name, and instantly ordered the 
waterman to turn off, not judging it worth while to be perjured, however 
favorable the opportunity for revenge, in renewing a dispute of twenty years 
past, with a woman of forty. 

Thus, before my future destination was determined, did I fool away the 
most precious moments of my youth. After deliberating a long time on the 
bent of my natural inclination, they resolved to dispose of me in a manner 
the most repugnant to them. I was sent to Mr. Masseron, the City Register, 
to learn (according to the expression of my uncle Bernard) the thriving 
occupation of a scraper. This nickname was inconceivably displeasing to 
me, and I promised myself but little satisfaction in the prospect of heaping 
up money by a mean employment. The assiduity and subjection required, 
completed my disgust, and I never set foot in the office without feeling a 
kind of horror, which every day gained fresh strength. 

Mr. Masseron, who was not better pleased with my abilities than I was 
with the employment, treated me with disdain, incessantly upbraiding me 
with being a fool and blockhead, not forgetting to repeat, that my uncle had 
assured him I was a knowing one, though he could not find that I knew 
anything. That he had promised to furnish him with a sprightly boy, but had, 
in truth, sent him an ass. To conclude, I was turned out of the registry, with 
the additional ignominy of being pronounced a fool by all Mr. Masseron’s 
clerks, and fit only to handle a file. 

My vocation thus determined, I was bound apprentice; not, however, to a 
watchmaker, but to an engraver, and I had been so completely humiliated by 
the contempt of the register, that I submitted without a murmur. My master, 
whose name was M. Ducommon, was a young man of a very violent and 
boorish character, who contrived in a short time to tarnish all the amiable 
qualities of my childhood, to stupefy a disposition naturally sprightly, and 
reduce my feelings, as well as my condition, to an absolute state of 
servitude. I forgot my Latin, history, and antiquities; I could hardly recollect 


whether such people as Romans ever existed. When I visited my father, he 
no longer beheld his idol, nor could the ladies recognize the gallant Jean 
Jacques; nay, I was so well convinced that Mr. and Miss Lambercier would 
scarce receive me as their pupil, that I endeavored to avoid their company, 
and from that time have never seen them. The vilest inclinations, the basest 
actions, succeeded my amiable amusements and even obliterated the very 
remembrance of them. I must have had, in spite of my good education, a 
great propensity to degenerate, else the declension could not have followed 
with such ease and rapidity, for never did so promising a Caesar so quickly 
become a Laradon. 

The art itself did not displease me. I had a lively taste for drawing. There 
was nothing displeasing in the exercise of the graver; and as it required no 
very extraordinary abilities to attain perfection as a watchcase engraver, I 
hoped to arrive at it. Perhaps I should have accomplished my design, if 
unreasonable restraint, added to the brutality of my master, had not rendered 
my business disgusting. I wasted his time, and employed myself in 
engraving medals, which served me and my companions as a kind of 
insignia for a new invented order of chivalry, and though this differed very 
little from my usual employ, I considered it as a relaxation. Unfortunately, 
my master caught me at this contraband labor, and a severe beating was the 
consequence. He reproached me at the same time with attempting to make 
counterfeit money because our medals bore the arms of the Republic, 
though, I can truly aver, I had no conception of false money, and very little 
of the true, knowing better how to make a Roman As than one of our 
threepenny pieces. 

My master’s tyranny rendered insupportable that labor I should 
otherwise have loved, and drove me to vices I naturally despised, such as 
falsehood, idleness, and theft. Nothing ever gave me a clearer 
demonstration of the difference between filial dependence and abject 
slavery, than the remembrance of the change produced in me at that period. 
Hitherto I had enjoyed a reasonable liberty; this I had suddenly lost. I was 
enterprising at my father’s, free at Mr. Lambercier’s, discreet at my uncle’s; 
but, with my master, I became fearful, and from that moment my mind was 
vitiated. Accustomed to live on terms of perfect equality, to be witness of 
no pleasures I could not command, to see no dish I was not to partake of, or 
be sensible of a desire I might not express; to be able to bring every wish of 
my heart to my lips — what a transition! — at my master’s I was scarce 


allowed to speak, was forced to quit the table without tasting what I most 
longed for, and the room when I had nothing particular to do there; was 
incessantly confined to my work, while the liberty my master and his 
journeymen enjoyed, served only to increase the weight of my subjection. 
When disputes happened to arise, though conscious that I understood the 
subject better than any of them, I dared not offer my opinion; in a word, 
everything I saw became an object of desire, for no other reason than 
because I was not permitted to enjoy anything. Farewell gayety, ease, those 
happy turns of expressions, which formerly even made my faults escape 
correction. I recollect, with pleasure, a circumstance that happened at my 
father’s, which even now makes me smile. Being for some fault ordered to 
bed without my supper, as I was passing through the kitchen, with my poor 
morsel of bread in my hand, I saw the meat turning on the spit; my father 
and the rest were round the fire; I must bow to every one as I passed. When 
I had gone through this ceremony, leering with a wistful eye at the roast 
meat, which looked so inviting, and smelt so savory, I could not abstain 
from making that a bow likewise, adding in a pitiful tone, good bye, roast 
meal! This unpremeditated pleasantry put them in such good humor, that I 
was permitted to stay, and partake of it. Perhaps the same thing might have 
produced a similar effect at my master’s, but such a thought could never 
have occurred to me, or, if it had, I should not have had courage to express 
it. 

Thus I learned to covet, dissemble, lie, and, at length, to steal, a 
propensity I never felt the least idea of before, though since that time I have 
never been able entirely to divest myself of it. Desire and inability united 
naturally led to this vice, which is the reason pilfering is so common among 
footmen and apprentices, though the latter, as they grow up, and find 
themselves in a situation where everything is at their command, lose this 
shameful propensity. As I never experienced the advantage, I never enjoyed 
the benefit. 

Good sentiments, ill-directed, frequently lead children into vice. 
Notwithstanding my continual wants and temptations, it was more than a 
year before I could resolve to take even eatables. My first theft was 
occasioned by complaisance, but it was productive of others which had not 
so plausible an excuse. 

My master had a journeyman named Verrat, whose mother lived in the 
neighborhood, and had a garden at a considerable distance from the house, 


which produced excellent asparagus. This Verrat, who had no great plenty 
of money, took it in his head to rob her of the most early production of her 
garden, and by the sale of it procure those indulgences he could not 
otherwise afford himself; but not being very nimble, he did not care to run 
the hazard of a surprise. After some preliminary flattery, which I did not 
comprehend the meaning of, he proposed this expedition to me, as an idea 
which had that moment struck him. At first I would not listen to the 
proposal; but he persisted in his solicitation, and as I could never resist the 
attacks of flattery, at length prevailed. In pursuance of this virtuous 
resolution, I every morning repaired to the garden, gathered the best of the 
asparagus, and took it to the Holard where some good old women, who 
guessed how I came by it, wishing to diminish the price, made no secret of 
their suspicions; this produced the desired effect, for, being alarmed, I took 
whatever they offered, which being taken to Mr. Verrat, was presently 
metamorphosed into a breakfast, and divided with a companion of his; for, 
though I procured it, I never partook of their good cheer, being fully 
satisfied with an inconsiderable bribe. 

I executed my roguery with the greatest fidelity, seeking only to please 
my employer; and several days passed before it came into my head, to rob 
the robber, and tithe Mr. Verrat’s harvest. I never considered the hazard I 
run in these expeditions, not only of a torrent of abuse, but what I should 
have been still more sensible of, a hearty beating; for the miscreant, who 
received the whole benefit, would certainly have denied all knowledge of 
the fact, and I should only have received a double portion of punishment for 
daring to accuse him, since being only an apprentice, I stood no chance of 
being believed in opposition to a journeyman. Thus, in every situation, 
powerful rogues know how to save themselves at the expense of the feeble. 

This practice taught me it was not so terrible to thieve as I had imagined: 
I took care to make this discovery turn to some account, helping myself to 
everything within my reach, that I conceived an inclination for. I was not 
absolutely ill-fed at my master’s, and temperance was only painful to me by 
comparing it with the luxury he enjoyed. The custom of sending young 
people from table precisely when those things are served up which seem 
most tempting, is calculated to increase their longing, and induces them to 
steal what they conceive to be so delicious. It may be supposed I was not 
backward in this particular: in general my knavery succeeded pretty well, 
though quite the reverse when I happened to be detected. 


I recollect an attempt to procure some apples, which was attended with 
circumstances that make me smile and shudder even at this instant. The 
fruit was standing in the pantry, which by a lattice at a considerable height 
received light from the kitchen. One day, being alone in the house, I 
climbed up to see these precious apples, which being out of my reach, made 
this pantry appear the garden of Hesperides. I fetched the spit — tried if it 
would reach them — it was too short — I lengthened it with a small one 
which was used for game, — my master being very fond of hunting, darted 
at them several times without success; at length was more fortunate; being 
transported to find I was bringing up an apple, I drew it gently to the lattice 
— was going to seize it when (who can express my grief and 
astonishment!) I found it would not pass through — it was too large. I tried 
every expedient to accomplish my design, sought supporters to keep the 
spits in the same position, a knife to divide the apple, and a lath to hold it 
with; at length, I so far succeeded as to effect the division, and made no 
doubt of drawing the pieces through; but it was scarcely separated, 
(compassionate reader, sympathize with my affliction) when both pieces fell 
into the pantry. 





Though I lost time by this experiment, I did not lose courage, but, 
dreading a surprise, I put off the attempt till next day, when I hoped to be 
more successful, and returned to my work as if nothing had happened, 
without once thinking of what the two obvious witnesses I had left in the 
pantry deposed against me. 

The next day (a fine opportunity offering) I renew the trial. I fasten the 
spits together; get on the stool; take aim; am just going to dart at my prey — 
unfortunately the dragon did not sleep; the pantry door opens, my master 
makes his appearance, and, looking up, exclaims, “Bravo!” — The horror 
of that moment returns — the pen drops from my hand. 

A continual repetition of ill treatment rendered me callous; it seemed a 
kind of composition for my crimes, which authorized me to continue them, 
and, instead of looking back at the punishment, I looked forward to 
revenge. Being beat like a slave, I judged I had a right to all the vices of 


one. I was convinced that to rob and be punished were inseparable, and 
constituted, if I may so express myself, a kind of traffic, in which, if I 
perform my part of the bargain, my master would take care not to be 
deficient in his; that preliminary settled, I applied myself to thieving with 
great tranquility, and whenever this interrogatory occurred to my mind, 
“What will be the consequence?” the reply was ready, “I know the worst, I 
shall be beat; no matter, I was made for it.” 

I love good eating; am sensual, but not greedy; I have such a variety of 
inclinations to gratify, that this can never predominate; and unless my heart 
is unoccupied, which very rarely happens, I pay but little attention to my 
appetite; to purloining eatables, but extended this propensity to everything I 
wished to possess, and if I did not become a robber in form, it was only 
because money never tempted me. 

My master had a closet in the workshop, which he kept locked; this I 
contrived to open and shut as often as I pleased, and laid his best tools, fine 
drawings, impressions, in a word, everything he wished to keep from me, 
under contribution. 

These thefts were so far innocent, that they were always employed in his 
service, but I was transported at having the trifles in my possession, and 
imagined I stole the art with its productions. Besides what I have 
mentioned, his boxes contained threads of gold and silver, a number of 
small jewels, valuable medals, and money; yet, though I seldom had five 
sous in my pocket, I do not recollect ever having cast a wishful look at 
them; on the contrary, I beheld these valuables rather with terror than with 
delight. 

I am convinced the dread of taking money was, in a great measure, the 
effect of education. There was mingled with the idea of it the fear of 
infamy, a prison, punishment, and death: had I even felt the temptation, 
these objects would have made me tremble; whereas my failings appeared a 
species of waggery, and, in truth, they were little else; they could but 
occasion a good trimming, and this I was already prepared for. A sheet of 
fine drawing paper was a greater temptation than money sufficient to have 
purchased a ream. This unreasonable caprice is connected with one of the 
most striking singularities of my character, and has so far influenced my 
conduct, that it requires a particular explanation. 

My passions are extremely violent; while under their influence, nothing 
can equal my impetuosity; I am an absolute stranger to discretion, respect, 


fear, or decorum; rude, saucy, violent, and intrepid: no shame can stop, no 
danger intimidate me. My mind is frequently so engrossed by a single 
object, that beyond it the whole world is not worth a thought; this is the 
enthusiasm of a moment, the next, perhaps, I am plunged in a state of 
annihilation. Take me in my moments of tranquility, I am indolence and 
timidity itself; a word to speak, the least trifle to perform, appear an 
intolerable labor; everything alarms and terrifies me; the very buzzing of a 
fly will make me shudder; I am so subdued by fear and shame, that I would 
gladly shield myself from mortal view. 

When obliged to exert myself, I am ignorant what to do! when forced to 
speak, I am at a loss for words; and if any one looks at me, I am instantly 
out of countenance. If animated with my subject, I express my thoughts 
with ease, but, in ordinary conversations, I can say nothing — absolutely 
nothing; and, being obliged to speak, renders them insupportable. 

I may add, that none of my predominant inclinations centre in those 
pleasures which are to be purchased: money empoisons my delight; I must 
have them unadulterated; I love those of the table, for instance, but cannot 
endure the restraints of good company, or the intemperance of taverns; I can 
enjoy them only with a friend, for alone it is equally impossible; my 
imagination is then so occupied with other things, that I find no pleasure in 
eating. Women who are to be purchased have no charms for me; my beating 
heart cannot be satisfied without affection; it is the same with every other 
enjoyment, if not truly disinterested, they are absolutely insipid; in a word, I 
am fond of those things which are only estimable to minds formed for the 
peculiar enjoyment of them. 

I never thought money so desirable as it is usually imagined; if you 
would enjoy you must transform it; and this transformation is frequently 
attended with inconvenience; you must bargain, purchase, pay dear, be 
badly served, and often duped. I buy an egg, am assured it is new-laid — I 
find it stale; fruit in its utmost perfection— ’tis absolutely green. I love 
good wine, but where shall I get it? Not at my wine merchant’s — he will 
poison me to a certainty. I wish to be universally respected; how shall I 
compass my design? I must make friends, send messages, write letters, 
come, go, wait, and be frequently deceived. Money is the perpetual source 
of uneasiness; I fear it more than I love good wine. 

A thousand times, both during and since my apprenticeship, have I gone 
out to purchase some nicety, I approach the pastry-cook’s, perceive some 


women at the counter, and imagine they are laughing at me. I pass a fruit 
shop, see some fine pears, their appearance tempts me; but then two or three 
young people are near, or a man I am acquainted with is standing at the 
door; I take all that pass for persons I have some knowledge of, and my near 
sight contributes to deceive me. I am everywhere intimidated, restrained by 
some obstacle, and with money in my pocket return as I went, for want of 
resolution to purchase what I long for. 

I should enter into the most insipid details was I to relate the trouble, 
shame, repugnance, and inconvenience of all kinds which I have 
experienced in parting with my money, whether in my own person, or by 
the agency of others; as I proceed, the reader will get acquainted with my 
disposition, and perceive all this without my troubling him with the recital. 

This once comprehended, one of my apparent contradictions will be 
easily accounted for, and the most sordid avarice reconciled with the 
greatest contempt of money. It is a movable which I consider of so little 
value, that, when destitute of it, I never wish to acquire any; and when I 
have a sum I keep it by me, for want of knowing how to dispose of it to my 
satisfaction; but let an agreeable and convenient opportunity present itself, 
and I empty my purse with the utmost freedom; not that I would have the 
reader imagine I am extravagant from a motive of ostentation, quite the 
reverse; it was ever in subservience to my pleasures, and, instead of 
glorying in expense, I endeavor to conceal it. I so well perceive that money 
is not made to answer my purposes, that I am almost ashamed to have any, 
and, still more, to make use of it. 

Had I ever possessed a moderate independence, I am convinced I should 
have had no propensity to become avaricious. I should have required no 
more, and cheerfully lived up to my income; but my precarious situation 
has constantly and necessarily kept me in fear. I love liberty, and I loathe 
constraint, dependence, and all their kindred annoyances. As long as my 
purse contains money it secures my independence, and exempts me from 
the trouble of seeking other money, a trouble of which I have always had a 
perfect horror; and the dread of seeing the end of my independence, makes 
me proportionately unwilling to part with my money. The money that we 
possess is the instrument of liberty, that which we lack and strive to obtain 
is the instrument of slavery. Thence it is that I hold fast to aught that I have, 
and yet covet nothing more. 


My disinterestedness, then, 1s in reality only idleness, the pleasure of 
possessing is not in my estimation worth the trouble of acquiring: and my 
dissipation is only another form of idleness; when we have an opportunity 
of disbursing pleasantly we should make the best possible use of it. 

I am less tempted by money than by other objects, because between the 
moment of possessing the money and that of using it to obtain the desired 
object there is always an interval, however short; whereas to possess the 
thing is to enjoy it. I see a thing and it tempts me; but if I see not the thing 
itself but only the means of acquiring it, I am not tempted. Therefore it is 
that I have been a pilferer, and am so even now, in the way of mere trifles to 
which I take a fancy, and which I find it easier to take than to ask for; but I 
never in my life recollect having taken a farthing from any one, except 
about fifteen years ago, when I stole seven francs and ten sous. The story is 
worth recounting, as it exhibits a concurrence of ignorance and stupidity I 
should scarcely credit, did it relate to any but myself. 

It was in Paris: I was walking with M. de Franceul at the Palais Royal; 
he pulled out his watch, he looked at it, and said to me, “Suppose we go to 
the opera?”— “With all my heart.” We go: he takes two box tickets, gives 
me one, and enters himself with the other; I follow, find the door crowded; 
and, looking in, see every one standing; judging, therefore, that M. de 
Franceul might suppose me concealed by the company, I go out, ask for my 
ticket, and, getting the money returned, leave the house, without 
considering, that by then I had reached the door every one would be seated, 
and M. de Franceul might readily perceive I was not there. 

As nothing could be more opposite to my natural inclination than this 
abominable meanness, I note it, to show there are moments of delirium 
when men ought not to be judged by their actions: this was not stealing the 
money, it was only stealing the use of it, and was the more infamous for 
wanting the excuse of a temptation. 

I should never end these accounts, was I to describe all the gradations 
through which I passed, during my apprenticeship, from the sublimity of a 
hero to the baseness of a villain. Though I entered into most of the vices of 
my situation, I had no relish for its pleasures; the amusements of my 
companions were displeasing, and when too much restraint had made my 
business wearisome, I had nothing to amuse me. This renewed my taste for 
reading which had long been neglected. I thus committed a fresh offence, 
books made me neglect my work, and brought on additional punishment, 


while inclination, strengthened by constraint, became an unconquerable 
passion. La Tribu, a well-known librarian, furnished me with all kinds; 
good or bad, I perused them with avidity, and without discrimination. 

It will be said; “at length, then, money became necessary” — true; but 
this happened at a time when a taste for study had deprived me both of 
resolution and activity; totally occupied by this new inclination, I only 
wished to read, I robbed no longer. This is another of my peculiarities; a 
mere nothing frequently calls me off from what I appear the most attached 
to; I give in to the new idea; it becomes a passion, and immediately every 
former desire is forgotten. 

Reading was my new hobby; my heart beat with impatience to run over 
the new book I carried in my pocket; the first moment I was alone, I seized 
the opportunity to draw it out, and thought no longer of rummaging my 
master’s closet. I was even ashamed to think that I had been guilty of such 
meanness; and had my amusements been more expensive, I no longer felt 
an inclination to continue it. La Tribu gave me credit, and when once I had 
the book in my possession, I thought no more of the trifle I was to pay for 
it; as Money came it naturally passed to this woman; and when she chanced 
to be pressing, nothing was so conveniently at hand as my own effects; to 
steal in advance required foresight, and robbing to pay was no temptation. 

The frequent blows I received from my master, with my private and ill- 
chosen studies, rendered me reserved, unsociable, and almost deranged my 
reason. Though my taste had not preserved me from silly unmeaning books, 
by good fortune I was a stranger to licentious or obscene ones; not that La 
Tribu (who was very accommodating) had any scruple of lending these, on 
the contrary, to enhance their worth she spoke of them with an air of 
mystery; this produced an effect she had not foreseen, for both shame and 
disgust made me constantly refuse them. Chance so well seconded my 
bashful disposition, that I was past the age of thirty before I saw any of 
those dangerous compositions. 

In less than a year I had exhausted La Tribu’s scanty library, and was 
unhappy for want of further amusement. My reading, though frequently 
bad, had worn off my childish follies, and brought back my heart to nobler 
sentiments than my condition had inspired; meantime disgusted with all 
within my reach, and thinking everything charming that was out of it, my 
present situation appeared extremely miserable. My passions began to 
acquire strength, I felt their influence, without knowing whither they would 


conduct me. I sometimes, indeed, thought of my former follies, but sought 
no further. 

At this time my imagination took a turn which helped to calm my 
increasing emotions; it was, to contemplate those situations in the books I 
had read, which produced the most striking effect on my mind; to recall, 
combine, and apply them to myself in such a manner, as to become one of 
the personages my recollection presented, and be continually in those 
fancied circumstances which were most agreeable to my inclinations; in a 
word, by contriving to place myself in these fictitious situations, the idea of 
my real one was in a great measure obliterated. 

This fondness for imaginary objects, and the facility with which I could 
gain possession of them, completed my disgust for everything around me, 
and fixed that inclination for solitude which has ever since been 
predominant. We shall have more than once occasion to remark the effects 
of a disposition, misanthropic and melancholy in appearance, but which 
proceed, in fact, from a heart too affectionate, too ardent, which, for want of 
similar dispositions, is constrained to content itself with nonentities, and be 
satisfied with fiction. It is sufficient, at present, to have traced the origin of 
a propensity which has modified my passions, set bounds to each, and by 
giving too much ardor to my wishes, has ever rendered me too indolent to 
obtain them. 

Thus I attained my sixteenth year, uneasy, discontented with myself and 
everything that surrounded me; displeased with my occupation; without 
enjoying the pleasures common to my age, weeping without a cause, 
sighing I knew not why, and fond of my chimerical ideas for want of more 
valuable realities. 

Every Sunday, after sermon-time, my companions came to fetch me out, 
wishing me to partake of their diversions. I would willingly have been 
excused, but when once engaged in amusement, I was more animated and 
enterprising than any of them; it was equally difficult to engage or restrain 
me; indeed, this was ever a leading trait in my character. In our country 
walks I was ever foremost, and never thought of returning till reminded by 
some of my companions. I was twice obliged to be from my master’s the 
whole night, the city gates having been shut before I could reach them. The 
reader may imagine what treatment this procured me the following 
mornings; but I was promised such a reception for the third, that I made a 
firm resolution never to expose myself to the danger of it. Notwithstanding 


my determination, I repeated this dreaded transgression, my vigilance 
having been rendered useless by a cursed captain, named M. Minutoli, who, 
when on guard, always shut the gate he had charge of an hour before the 
usual time. I was returning home with my two companions, and had got 
within half a league of the city, when I heard them beat the tattoo; I 
redouble my pace, I run with my utmost speed, I approach the bridge, see 
the soldiers already at their posts, I call out to them in a suffocated voice — 
it is too late; I am twenty paces from the guard, the first bridge is already 
drawn up, and I tremble to see those terrible horns advanced in the air 
which announce the fatal and inevitable destiny, which from this moment 
began to pursue me. 

I threw myself on the glacis in a transport of despair, while my 
companions, who only laughed at the accident, immediately determined 
what to do. My resolution, though different from theirs, was equally 
sudden; on the spot, I swore never to return to my master’s, and the next 
morning, when my companions entered the city, I bade them an eternal 
adieu, conjuring them at the same time to inform my cousin Bernard of my 
resolution, and the place where he might see me for the last time. 

From the commencement of my apprenticeship I had seldom seen him; 
at first, indeed, we saw each other on Sundays, but each acquiring different 
habits, our meetings were less frequent. I am persuaded his mother 
contributed greatly towards this change; he was to consider himself as a 
person of consequence, I was a pitiful apprentice; notwithstanding our 
relationship, equality no longer subsisted between us, and it was degrading 
himself to frequent my company. As he had a natural good heart his 
mother’s lessons did not take an immediate effect, and for some time he 
continued to visit me. 

Having learned my resolution, he hastened to the spot I had appointed, 
not, however, to dissuade me from it, but to render my flight agreeable, by 
some trifling presents, as my own resources would not have carried me far. 
He gave me among other things, a small sword, which I was very proud of, 
and took with me as far as Turin, where absolute want constrained me to 
dispose of it. The more I reflect on his behavior at this critical moment, the 
more I am persuaded he followed the instructions of his mother, and 
perhaps his father likewise: for, had he been left to his own feelings, he 
would have endeavored to retain, or have been tempted to accompany me; 
on the contrary, he encouraged the design, and when he saw me resolutely 


determined to pursue it, without seeming much affected, left me to my fate. 
We never saw or wrote to each other from that time; I cannot but regret this 
loss, for his heart was essentially good, and we seemed formed for a more 
lasting friendship. 

Before I abandon myself to the fatality of my destiny, let me contemplate 
for a moment the prospect that awaited me had I fallen into the hands of a 
better master. Nothing could have been more agreeable to my disposition, 
or more likely to confer happiness, than the peaceful condition of a good 
artificer, in so respectable a line as engravers are considered at Geneva. I 
could have obtained an easy subsistence, if not a fortune; this would have 
bounded my ambition; I should have had means to indulge in moderate 
pleasures, and should have continued in my natural sphere, without meeting 
with any temptation to go beyond it. Having an imagination sufficiently 
fertile to embellish with its chimeras every situation, and powerful enough 
to transport me from one to another, it was immaterial in which I was fixed: 
that was best adapted to me, which, requiring the least care or exertion, left 
the mind most at liberty; and this happiness I should have enjoyed. In my 
native country, in the bosom of my religion, family and friends, I should 
have passed a calm and peaceful life, in the uniformity of a pleasing 
occupation, and among connections dear to my heart. I should have been a 
good Christian, a good citizen, a good friend, a good man. I should have 
relished my condition, perhaps have been an honor to it, and after having 
passed a life of happy obscurity, surrounded by my family, I should have 
died at peace. Soon it may be forgotten, but while remembered it would 
have been with tenderness and regret. 

Instead of this — what a picture am I about to draw! — Alas! why 
should I anticipate the miseries I have endured? The reader will have but 
too much of the melancholy subject. 


BOOK II. 


The moment in which fear had instigated my flight, did not seem more 
terrible than that wherein I put my design in execution appeared delightful. 
To leave my relations, my resources, while yet a child, in the midst of my 
apprenticeship, before I had learned enough of my business to obtain a 
subsistence; to run on inevitable misery and danger: to expose myself in 
that age of weakness and innocence to all the temptations of vice and 
despair; to set out in search of errors, misfortunes, snares, slavery, and 
death; to endure more intolerable evils than those I meant to shun, was the 
picture I should have drawn, the natural consequence of my hazardous 
enterprise. How different was the idea I entertained of it! — The 
independence I seemed to possess was the sole object of my contemplation; 
having obtained my liberty, I thought everything attainable: I entered with 
confidence on the vast theatre of the world, which my merit was to 
captivate: at every step I expected to find amusements, treasures, and 
adventures; friends ready to serve, and mistresses eager to please me; I had 
but to show myself, and the whole universe would be interested in my 
concerns; not but I could have been content with something less; a 
charming society, with sufficient means, might have satisfied me. My 
moderation was such, that the sphere in which I proposed to shine was 
rather circumscribed, but then it was to possess the very quintessence of 
enjoyment, and myself the principal object. A single castle, for instance, 
might have bounded my ambition; could I have been the favorite of the lord 
and lady, the daughter’s lover, the son’s friend, and protector of the 
neighbors, I might have been tolerably content, and sought no further. 

In expectation of this modest fortune, I passed a few days in the environs 
of the city, with some country people of my acquaintance, who received me 
with more kindness than I should have met with in town; they welcomed, 
lodged, and fed me cheerfully; I could be said to live on charity, these 
favors were not conferred with a sufficient appearance of superiority to 
furnish out the idea. 

I rambled about in this manner till I got to Confignon, in Savoy, at about 
two leagues distance from Geneva. The vicar was called M. de Pontverre; 
this name, so famous in the history of the Republic, caught my attention; I 
was curious to see what appearance the descendants of the gentlemen of the 


spoon exhibited; I went, therefore, to visit this M. de Pontverre, and was 
received with great civility. 

He spoke of the heresy of Geneva, declaimed on the authority of holy 
mother church, and then invited me to dinner. I had little to object to 
arguments which had so desirable a conclusion, and was inclined to believe 
that priests, who gave such excellent dinners, might be as good as our 
ministers. Notwithstanding M. de Pontverre’s pedigree, I certainly 
possessed most learning; but I rather sought to be a good companion than 
an expert theologian; and his Frangi wine, which I thought delicious, argued 
so powerfully on his side, that I should have blushed at silencing so kind a 
host; I, therefore, yielded him the victory, or rather declined the contest. 
Any one who had observed my precaution, would certainly have 
pronounced me a dissembler, though, in fact, I was only courteous. 

Flattery, or rather condescension, is not always a vice in young people; 
is oftener a virtue. When treated with kindness, it is natural to feel an 
attachment for the person who confers the obligation; we do not acquiesce 
because we wish to deceive, but from dread of giving uneasiness, or 
because we wish to avoid the ingratitude of rendering evil for good. What 
interest had M. de Pontverre in entertaining, treating with respect, and 
endeavoring to convince me? None but mine; my young heart told me this, 
and I was penetrated with gratitude and respect for the generous priest; I 
was sensible of my superiority, but scorned to repay his hospitality by 
taking advantage of it. I had no conception of hypocrisy in this forbearance, 
or thought of changing my religion, nay, so far was the idea from being 
familiar to me, that I looked on it with a degree of horror which seemed to 
exclude the possibility of such an event; I only wished to avoid giving 
offence to those I was sensible caressed me from that motive; I wished to 
cultivate their good opinion, and meantime leave them the hope of success 
by seeming less on my guard than I really was. My conduct in this 
particular resembled the coquetry of some very honest women, who, to 
obtain their wishes, without permitting or promising anything, sometimes 
encourage hopes they never mean to realize. 

Reason, piety, and love of order, certainly demanded that instead of 
being encouraged in my folly, I should have been dissuaded from the ruin I 
was courting, and sent back to my family; and this conduct any one that was 
actuated by genuine virtue would have pursued; but it should be observed 
that though M. de Pontverre was a religious man, he was not a virtuous one, 


but a bigot, who knew no virtue except worshipping images and telling his 
beads, in a word, a kind of missionary, who thought the height of merit 
consisted in writing libels against the ministers of Geneva. Far from 
wishing to send me back, he endeavored to favor my escape, and put it out 
of my power to return even had I been so disposed. It was a thousand to one 
but he was sending me to perish with hunger, or become a villain; but all 
this was foreign to his purpose; he saw a soul snatched from heresy, and 
restored to the bosom of the church: whether I was an honest man or a 
knave was very immaterial, provided I went to mass. 

This ridiculous mode of thinking is not peculiar to Catholics; it is the 
voice of every dogmatical persuasion where merit consists in belief, and not 
in virtue. 

“You are called by the Almighty,” said M. de Pontverre; “go to Annecy, 
where you will find a good and charitable lady, whom the bounty of the 
king enables to turn souls from those errors she has happily renounced.” He 
spoke of a Madam de Warens, a new convert, to whom the priests contrived 
to send those wretches who were disposed to sell their faith, and with these 
she was in a manner constrained to share a pension of two thousand francs 
bestowed on her by the King of Sardinia. I felt myself extremely humiliated 
at being supposed to want the assistance of a good and charitable lady. I had 
no objection to be accommodated with everything I stood in need of, but 
did not wish to receive it on the footing of charity and to owe this obligation 
to a devotee was still worse; notwithstanding my scruples the persuasions of 
M. de Pontverre, the dread of perishing with hunger, the pleasures I 
promised myself from the journey, and hope of obtaining some desirable 
situation, determined me; and I set out though reluctantly, for Annecy. I 
could easily have reached it in a day, but being in no great haste to arrive 
there, it took me three. My head was filled with the ideas of adventures, and 
I approached every country-seat I saw in my way, in expectation of having 
them realized. I had too much timidity to knock at the doors, or even enter 
if I saw them open, but I did what I dared — which was to sing under those 
windows that I thought had the most favorable appearance; and was very 
much disconcerted to find I wasted my breath to no purpose, and that 
neither old nor young ladies were attracted by the melody of my voice, or 
the wit of my poetry, though some songs my companions had taught me I 
thought excellent and that I sung them incomparably. At length I arrived at 
Annecy, and saw Madam de Warens. 


As this period of my life, in a great measure, determined my character, I 
could not resolve to pass it lightly over. I was in the middle of my sixteenth 
year, and though I could not be called handsome, was well made for my 
height; I had a good foot, a well turned leg, and animated countenance; a 
well proportioned mouth, black hair and eyebrows, and my eyes, though 
small and rather too far in my head, sparkling with vivacity, darted that 
innate fire which inflamed my blood; unfortunately for me, I knew nothing 
of all this, never having bestowed a single thought on my person till 1t was 
too late to be of any service to me. The timidity common to my age was 
heightened by a natural benevolence, which made me dread the idea of 
giving pain. Though my mind had received some cultivation, having seen 
nothing of the world, I was an absolute stranger to polite address, and my 
mental acquisitions, so far from supplying this defect, only served to 
increase my embarrassment, by making me sensible of every deficiency. 

Depending little, therefore, on external appearances, I had recourse to 
other expedients: I wrote a most elaborate letter, where, mingling all the 
flowers of rhetoric which I had borrowed from books with the phrases of an 
apprentice, I endeavored to strike the attention, and insure the good will of 
Madam de Warens. I enclosed M. de Pontverre’s letter in my own and 
waited on the lady with a heart palpitating with fear and expectation. It was 
Palm Sunday, of the year 1728; I was informed she was that moment gone 
to church; I hasten after her, overtake, and speak to her. — The place is yet 
fresh in my memory — how can it be otherwise? often have I moistened it 
with my tears and covered it with kisses. — Why cannot I enclose with gold 
the happy spot, and render it the object of universal veneration? Whoever 
wishes to honor monuments of human salvation would only approach it on 
their knees. 

It was a passage at the back of the house, bordered on the left hand by a 
little rivulet, which separated it from the garden, and, on the right, by the 
court yard wall; at the end was a private door which opened into the church 
of the Cordeliers. Madam de Warens was just passing this door; but on 
hearing my voice, instantly turned about. What an effect did the sight of her 
produce! I expected to see a devout, forbidding old woman; M. de 
Pontverre’s pious and worthy lady could be no other in my conception; 
instead of which, I see a face beaming with charms, fine blue eyes full of 
sweetness, a complexion whose whiteness dazzled the sight, the form of an 
enchanting neck, nothing escaped the eager eye of the young proselyte; for 


that instant I was hers! — a religion preached by such missionaries must 
lead to paradise! 

My letter was presented with a trembling hand; she took it with a smile 
— opened it, glanced an eye over M. de Pontverre’s and again returned to 
mine, which she read through and would have read again, had not the 
footman that instant informed her that service was beginning— “Child,” 
said she, in a tone of voice which made every nerve vibrate, “you are 
wandering about at an early age it is really a pity!” — and without 
waiting for an answer, added— “Go to my house, bid them give you 
something for breakfast, after mass, I will speak to you.” 

Louisa-Eleanora de Warens was of the noble and ancient family of La 
Tour de Pit, of Vevay, a city in the country of the Vaudois. She was married 
very young to a M. de Warens, of the house of Loys, eldest son of M. de 
Villardin, of Lausanne; there were no children by this marriage, which was 
far from being a happy one. Some domestic uneasiness made Madam de 
Warens take the resolution of crossing the Lake, and throwing herself at the 
feet of Victor Amadeus, who was then at Evian; thus abandoning her 
husband, family, and country by a giddiness similar to mine, which 
precipitation she, too, has found sufficient time and reason to lament. 

The king, who was fond of appearing a zealous promoter of the Catholic 
faith, took her under his protection, and complimented her with a pension of 
fifteen hundred livres of Piedmont, which was a considerable appointment 
for a prince who never had the character of being generous; but finding his 
liberality made some conjecture he had an affection for the lady, he sent her 
to Annecy escorted by a detachment of his guards, where, under the 
direction of Michael Gabriel de Bernex, titular bishop of Geneva, she 
abjured her former religion at the Convent of the Visitation. 

I came to Annecy just six years after this event; Madam de Warens was 
then eight-and-twenty, being born with the century. Her beauty, consisting 
more in the expressive animation of the countenance, than a set of features, 
was in its meridian; her manner soothing and tender; an angelic smile 
played about her mouth, which was small and delicate; she wore her hair 
(which was of an ash color, and uncommonly beautiful) with an air of 
negligence that made her appear still more interesting; she was short, and 
rather thick for her height, though by no means disagreeably so; but there 
could not be a more lovely face, a finer neck, or hands and arms more 
exquisitely formed. 





Her education had been derived from such a variety of sources, that it 
formed an extraordinary assemblage. Like me, she had lost her mother at 
her birth, and had received instruction as it chanced to present itself; she 
had learned something of her governess, something of her father, a little of 
her masters, but copiously from her lovers; particularly a M. de Tavel, who, 
possessing both taste and information, endeavored to adorn with them the 
mind of her he loved. These various instructions, not being properly 
arranged, tended to impede each other, and she did not acquire that degree 
of improvement her natural good sense was capable of receiving; she knew 
something of philosophy and physic, but not enough to eradicate the 
fondness she had imbibed from her father for empiricism and alchemy; she 
made elixirs, tinctures, balsams, pretended to secrets, and prepared 
magestry; while quacks and pretenders, profiting by her weakness, 
destroyed her property among furnaces, drugs and minerals, diminishing 
those charms and accomplishments which might have been the delight of 
the most elegant circles. But though these interested wretches took 
advantage of her ill-applied education to obscure her natural good sense, her 
excellent heart retained its purity; her amiable mildness, sensibility for the 
unfortunate, inexhaustible bounty, and open, cheerful frankness, knew no 
variation; even at the approach of old age, when attacked by various 
calamities, rendered more cutting by indigence, the serenity of her 
disposition preserved to the end of her life the pleasing gayety of her 
happiest days. 

Her errors proceeded from an inexhaustible fund of activity, which 
demanded perpetual employment. She found no satisfaction in the 
customary intrigues of her sex, but, being formed for vast designs, sought 
the direction of important enterprises and discoveries. In her place Madam 
de Longueville would have been a mere trifler, in Madam de Longueville’s 
situation she would have governed the state. Her talents did not accord with 
her fortune; what would have gained her distinction in a more elevated 
sphere, became her ruin. In enterprises which suited her disposition, she 
arranged the plan in her imagination, which was ever carried of its utmost 
extent, and the means she employed being proportioned rather to her ideas 
than abilities, she failed by the mismanagement of those upon whom she 
depended, and was ruined where another would scarce have been a loser. 
This active disposition, which involved her in so many difficulties, was at 
least productive of one benefit as it prevented her from passing the 


remainder of her life in the monastic asylum she had chosen, which she had 
some thought of. The simple and uniform life of a nun, and the little cabals 
and gossipings of their parlor, were not adapted to a mind vigorous and 
active, which, every day forming new systems, had occasions for liberty to 
attempt their completion. 

The good bishop of Bernex, with less wit than Francis of Sales, 
resembled him in many particulars, and Madam de Warens, whom he loved 
to call his daughter, and who was like Madam de Chantel in several 
respects, might have increased the resemblance by retiring like her from the 
world, had she not been disgusted with the idle trifling of a convent. It was 
not want of zeal prevented this amiable woman from giving those proofs of 
devotion which might have been expected from a new convert, under the 
immediate direction of a prelate. Whatever might have influenced her to 
change her religion, she was certainly sincere in that she had embraced; she 
might find sufficient occasion to repent having abjured her former faith, but 
no inclination to return to it. She not only died a good Catholic, but truly 
lived one; nay, I dare affirm (and I think I have had the opportunity to read 
the secrets of her heart) that it was only her aversion to singularity that 
prevented her acting the devotee in public; in a word, her piety was too 
sincere to give way to any affectation of it. But this is not the place to 
enlarge on her principles: I shall find other occasions to speak of them. 

Let those who deny the existence of a sympathy of souls, explain, if they 
know how, why the first glance, the first word of Madam de Warens 
inspired me, not only with a lively attachment, but with the most unbounded 
confidence, which has since known no abatement. Say this was love (which 
will at least appear doubtful to those who read the sequel of our attachment) 
how could this passion be attended with sentiments which scarce ever 
accompany its commencement, such as peace, serenity, security, and 
confidence. How, when making application to an amiable and polished 
woman, whose situation in life was so superior to mine, so far above any I 
had yet approached, on whom, in a great measure, depended my future 
fortune by the degree of interest she might take in it; how, I say with so 
many reasons to depress me, did I feel myself as free, as much at my ease, 
as if I had been perfectly secure of pleasing her! Why did I not experience a 
moment of embarrassment, timidity or restraint? Naturally bashful, easily 
confused, having seen nothing of the world, could I, the first time, the first 
moment I beheld her, adopt caressing language, and a familiar tone, as 


readily as after ten years’ intimacy had rendered these freedoms natural? Is 
it possible to possess love, I will not say without desires, for I certainly had 
them, but without inquietude, without jealousy? Can we avoid feeling an 
anxious wish at least to know whether our affection is returned? Yet such a 
question never entered my imagination; I should as soon have inquired, do I 
love myself; nor did she ever express a greater degree of curiosity; there 
was, certainly, something extraordinary in my attachment to this charming 
woman and it will be found in the sequel, that some extravagances, which 
cannot be foreseen, attended it. 

What could be done for me, was the present question, and in order to 
discuss the point with greater freedom, she made me dine with her. This 
was the first meal in my life where I had experienced a want of appetite, 
and her woman, who waited, observed it was the first time she had seen a 
traveller of my age and appearance deficient in that particular: this remark, 
which did me no injury in the opinion of her mistress, fell hard on an 
overgrown clown, who was my fellow guest, and devoured sufficient to 
have served at least six moderate feeders. For me, I was too much charmed 
to think of eating; my heart began to imbibe a delicious sensation, which 
engrossed my whole being, and left no room for other objects. 

Madam de Warens wished to hear the particulars of my little history — 
all the vivacity I had lost during my servitude returned and assisted the 
recital. In proportion to the interest this excellent woman took in my story, 
did she lament the fate to which I had exposed myself; compassion was 
painted on her features, and expressed by every action. She could not exhort 
me to return to Geneva, being too well aware that her words and actions 
were strictly scrutinized, and that such advice would be thought high 
treason against Catholicism, but she spoke so feelingly of the affliction I 
must give my father, that it was easy to perceive she would have approved 
my returning to console him. Alas! she little thought how powerfully this 
pleaded against herself; the more eloquently persuasive she appeared, the 
less could I resolve to tear myself from her. I knew that returning to Geneva 
would be putting an insuperable barrier between us, unless I repeated the 
expedient which had brought me here, and it was certainly better to 
preserve than expose myself to the danger of a relapse; besides all this, my 
conduct was predetermined, I was resolved not to return. Madam de 
Warens, seeing her endeavors would be fruitless, became less explicit, and 
only added, with an air of commiseration, “Poor child! thou must go where 


Providence directs thee, but one day thou wilt think of me.” — I believe she 
had no conception at that time how fatally her prediction would be verified. 

The difficulty still remained how I was to gain a subsistence? I have 
already observed that I knew too little of engraving for that to furnish my 
resource, and had I been more expert, Savoy was too poor a country to give 
much encouragement to the arts. The above-mentioned glutton, who ate for 
us as well as himself, being obliged to pause in order to gain some 
relaxation from the fatigue of it, imparted a piece of advice, which, 
according to him, came express from Heaven; though to judge by its effects 
it appeared to have been dictated from a direct contrary quarter: this was 
that I should go to Turin, where, in a hospital instituted for the instruction of 
catechumens, I should find food, both spiritual and temporal, be reconciled 
to the bosom of the church, and meet with some charitable Christians, who 
would make it a point to procure me a situation that would turn to my 
advantage. “In regard to the expenses of the journey,” continued our 
advisor, “his grace, my lord bishop, will not be backward, when once 
madam has proposed this holy work, to offer his charitable donation, and 
madam, the baroness, whose charity is so well known,” once more 
addressing himself to the continuation of his meal, “will certainly 
contribute.” 

I was by no means pleased with all these charities; I said nothing, but my 
heart was ready to burst with vexation. Madam de Warens, who did not 
seem to think so highly of this expedient as the projector pretended to do, 
contented herself by saying, everyone should endeavor to promote good 
actions, and that she would mention it to his lordship; but the meddling 
devil, who had some private interest in this affair, and questioned whether 
she would urge it to his satisfaction, took care to acquaint the almoners with 
my story, and so far influenced those good priests, that when Madam de 
Warens, who disliked the journey on my account, mentioned it to the 
bishop, she found it so far concluded on, that he immediately put into her 
hands the money designed for my little viaticum. She dared not advance 
anything against it; I was approaching an age when a woman like her could 
not, with any propriety, appear anxious to retain me. 

My departure being thus determined by those who undertook the 
management of my concerns, I had only to submit; and I did it without 
much repugnance. Though Turin was at a greater distance from Madam de 
Warens than Geneva, yet being the capital of the country I was now in, it 


seemed to have more connection with Annecy than a city under a different 
government and of a contrary religion; besides, as I undertook this journey 
in obedience to her, I considered myself as living under her direction, which 
was more flattering than barely to continue in the neighborhood; to sum up 
all, the idea of a long journey coincided with my insurmountable passion 
for rambling, which already began to demonstrate itself. To pass the 
mountains, to my eye appeared delightful; how charming the reflection of 
elevating myself above my companions by the whole height of the Alps! To 
see the world is an almost irresistible temptation to a Genevan, accordingly 
I gave my consent. 

He who suggested the journey was to set off in two days with his wife. I 
was recommended to their care; they were likewise made my purse-bearers, 
which had been augmented by Madam de Warens, who, not contented with 
these kindnesses, added secretly a pecuniary reinforcement, attended with 
the most ample instructions, and we departed on the Wednesday before 
Easter. 

The day following, my father arrived at Annecy, accompanied by his 
friend, a Mr. Rival, who was likewise a watchmaker; he was a man of sense 
and letters, who wrote better verses than La Motte, and spoke almost as 
well; what is still more to his praise, he was a man of the strictest integrity, 
but whose taste for literature only served to make one of his sons a 
comedian. Having traced me to the house of Madam de Warens, they 
contented themselves with lamenting, like her, my fate, instead of 
overtaking me, which, (as they were on horseback and I on foot) they might 
have accomplished with the greatest ease. 

My uncle Bernard did the same thing, he arrived at Consignon, received 
information that I was gone to Annecy, and immediately returned back to 
Geneva; thus my nearest relations seemed to have conspired with my 
adverse stars to consign me to misery and ruin. By a similar negligence, my 
brother was so entirely lost, that it was never known what was become of 
him. 

My father was not only a man of honor but of the strictest probity, and 
endured with that magnanimity which frequently produces the most shining 
virtues: I may add, he was a good father, particularly to me whom he 
tenderly loved; but he likewise loved his pleasures, and since we had been 
separated other connections had weakened his paternal affections. He had 
married again at Nion, and though his second wife was too old to expect 


children, she had relations; my father was united to another family, 
surrounded by other objects, and a variety of cares prevented my returning 
to his remembrance. He was in the decline of life and had nothing to 
support the inconveniences of old age; my mother’s property devolved to 
me and my brother, but, during our absence, the interest of it was enjoyed 
by my father: I do not mean to infer that this consideration had an 
immediate effect on his conduct, but it had an imperceptible one, and 
prevented him making use of that exertion to regain me which he would 
otherwise have employed; and this, I think, was the reason that having 
traced me as far as Annecy, he stopped short, without proceeding to 
Chambery, where he was almost certain I should be found; and likewise 
accounts why, on visiting him several times since my flight, he always 
received me with great kindness, but never made any efforts to retain me. 

This conduct in a father, whose affection and virtue I was so well 
convinced of, has given birth to reflections on the regulation of my own 
conduct which have greatly contributed to preserve the integrity of my 
heart. It has taught me this great lesson of morality, perhaps the only one 
that can have any conspicuous influence on our actions, that we should ever 
carefully avoid putting our interests in competition with our duty, or 
promise ourselves felicity from the misfortunes of others; certain that in 
such circumstances, however sincere our love of virtue may be, sooner or 
later it will give way and we shall imperceptibly become unjust and wicked, 
in fact, however upright in our intentions. 

This maxim, strongly imprinted on my mind, and reduced, though rather 
too late, to practice, has given my conduct an appearance of folly and 
whimsicality, not only in public, but still more among my acquaintances: it 
has been said, I affected originality, and sought to act different from other 
people; the truth is, I neither endeavor to conform or be singular, I desire 
only to act virtuously and avoid situations, which, by setting my interest in 
opposition to that of another person’s, might inspire me with a secret, 
though involuntary wish to his disadvantage. 

Two years ago, My Lord Marshal would have put my name in his will, 
which I took every method to prevent, assuring him I would not for the 
world know myself in the will of any one, much less in his; he gave up the 
idea; but insisted in return, that I should accept an annuity on his life; this I 
consented to. It will be said, I find my account in the alteration; perhaps I 
may; but oh, my benefactor! my father, I am now sensible that, should I 


have the misfortune to survive thee, I should have everything to lose, 
nothing to gain. 

This, in my idea, in true philosophy, the surest bulwark of human 
rectitude; every day do I receive fresh conviction of its profound solidity. I 
have endeavored to recommend it in all my latter writings, but the multitude 
read too superficially to have made the remark. If I survive my present 
undertaking, and am able to begin another, I mean, in a continuation of 
Emilius, to give such a lively and marking example of this maxim as cannot 
fail to strike attention. But I have made reflections enough for a traveller, it 
is time to continue my journey. 

It turned out more agreeable than I expected: my clownish conductor 
was not so morose as he appeared to be. He was a middle-aged man, wore 
his black, grizzly hair, in a queue, had a martial air, a strong voice, was 
tolerably cheerful, and to make up for not having been taught any trade, 
could turn his hand to every one. Having proposed to establish some kind of 
manufactory at Annecy, he had consulted Madam de Warens, who 
immediately gave into the project, and he was now going to Turin to lay the 
plan before the minister and get his approbation, for which journey he took 
care to be well rewarded. 

This drole had the art of ingratiating himself with the priests, whom he 
ever appeared eager to serve; he adopted a certain jargon which he had 
learned by frequenting their company, and thought himself a notable 
preacher; he could even repeat one passage from the Bible in Latin, and it 
answered his purpose as well as if he had known a thousand, for he repeated 
it a thousand times a day. He was seldom at a loss for money when he knew 
what purse contained it; yet, was rather artful than knavish, and when 
dealing out in an affected tone his unmeaning discourses, resembled Peter 
the Hermit, preaching up the crusade with a sabre at his side. 

Madam Sabran, his wife, was a tolerable, good sort of woman; more 
peaceable by day than by night; as I slept in the same chamber I was 
frequently disturbed by her wakefulness, and should have been more so had 
I comprehended the cause of it; but I was in the chapter of dullness, which 
left to nature the whole care of my own instruction. 

I went on gayly with my pious guide and his hopeful companion, no 
sinister accident impeding our journey. I was in the happiest circumstances 
both of mind and body that I ever recollect having experienced; young, full 
of health and security, placing unbounded confidence in myself and others; 


in that short but charming moment of human life, whose expansive energy 
carries, if I may so express myself, our being to the utmost extent of our 
sensations, embellishing all nature with an inexpressible charm, flowing 
from the conscious and rising enjoyment of our existence. 

My pleasing inquietudes became less wandering: I had now an object on 
which imagination could fix. I looked on myself as the work, the pupil, the 
friend, almost the lover of Madam de Warens; the obliging things she had 
said, the caresses she had bestowed on me; the tender interest she seemed to 
take in everything that concerned me; those charming looks, which seemed 
replete with love, because they so powerfully inspired it, every 
consideration flattered my ideas during this journey, and furnished the most 
delicious reveries, which, no doubt, no fear of my future condition arose to 
embitter. In sending me to Turin, I thought they engaged to find me an 
agreeable subsistence there; thus eased of every care I passed lightly on, 
while young desires, enchanting hopes, and brilliant prospects employed 
my mind; each object that presented itself seemed to insure my approaching 
felicity. I imagined that every house was filled with joyous festivity, the 
meadows resounded with sports and revelry, the rivers offered refreshing 
baths, delicious fish wantoned in these streams, and how delightful was it to 
ramble along the flowery banks! The trees were loaded with the choicest 
fruits, while their shade afforded the most charming and voluptuous retreats 
to happy lovers; the mountains abounded with milk and cream; peace and 
leisure, simplicity and joy, mingled with the charm of going I knew not 
whither, and everything I saw carried to my heart some new cause for 
rapture. The grandeur, variety, and real beauty of the scene, in some 
measure rendered the charm reasonable, in which vanity came in for its 
share; to go so young to Italy, view such an extent of country, and pursue 
the route of Hannibal over the Alps, appeared a glory beyond my age; add 
to all this our frequent and agreeable halts, with a good appetite and plenty 
to satisfy it; for in truth it was not worth while to be sparing; at Mr. Sabran’s 
table what I eat could scarce be missed. In the whole course of my life I 
cannot recollect an interval more perfectly exempt from care, than the seven 
or eight days I was passing from Annecy to Turin. As we were obliged to 
walk Madam Sabran’s pace, it rather appeared an agreeable jaunt than a 
fatiguing journey; there still remains the most pleasing impressions of it on 
my mind, and the idea of a pedestrian excursion, particularly among the 
mountains, has from this time seemed delightful. 


It was only in my happiest days that I travelled on foot, and ever with the 
most unbounded satisfaction, afterwards, occupied with business and 
encumbered with baggage, I was forced to act the gentleman and employ a 
carriage, where care, embarrassment, and restraint, were sure to be my 
companions, and instead of being delighted with the journey, I only wished 
to arrive at the place of destination. 

I was a long time at Paris, wishing to meet with two companions of 
similar dispositions, who would each agree to appropriate fifty guineas of 
his property and a year of his time to making the tour of Italy on foot, with 
no other attendance than a young fellow to carry our necessaries; I have met 
with many who seemed enchanted with the project, but considered it only 
as a visionary scheme, which served well enough to talk of, without any 
design of putting it in execution. One day, speaking with enthusiasm of this 
project to Diderot and Grimm, they gave into the proposal with such 
warmth that I thought the matter concluded on; but it only turned out a 
journey on paper, in which Grimm thought nothing so pleasing as making 
Diderot commit a number of impieties, and shutting me up in the 
Inquisition for them, instead of him. 

My regret at arriving so soon at Turin was compensated by the pleasure 
of viewing a large city, and the hope of figuring there in a conspicuous 
character, for my brain already began to be intoxicated with the fumes of 
ambition; my present situation appeared infinitely above that of an 
apprentice, and I was far from foreseeing how soon I should be much below 
it. 

Before I proceed, I ought to offer an excuse, or justification to the reader 
for the great number of unentertaining particulars I am necessitated to 
repeat. In pursuance of the resolution I have formed to enter on this public 
exhibition of myself, it is necessary that nothing should bear the appearance 
of obscurity or concealment. I should be continually under the eye of the 
reader, he should be enabled to follow me In all the wanderings of my heart, 
through every intricacy of my adventures; he must find no void or chasm in 
my relation, nor lose sight of me an instant, lest he should find occasion to 
say, what was he doing at this time; and suspect me of not having dared to 
reveal the whole. I give sufficient scope to malignity in what I say; it is 
unnecessary I should furnish still more by my silence. 

My money was all gone, even that I had secretly received from Madam 
de Warens: I had been so indiscreet as to divulge this secret, and my 


conductors had taken care to profit by it. Madam Sabran found means to 
deprive me of everything I had, even to a ribbon embroidered with silver, 
with which Madam de Warens had adorned the hilt of my sword; this I 
regretted more than all the rest; indeed the sword itself would have gone the 
same way, had I been less obstinately bent on retaining it. They had, it is 
true, supported me during the journey, but left me nothing at the end of it, 
and I arrived at Turin, without money, clothes, or linen, being precisely in 
the situation to owe to my merit alone the whole honor of that fortune I was 
about to acquire. 

I took care in the first place to deliver the letters I was charged with, and 
was presently conducted to the hospital of the catechumens, to be instructed 
in that religion, for which, in return, I was to receive subsistence. On 
entering, I passed an iron-barred gate, which was immediately double- 
locked on me; this beginning was by no means calculated to give me a 
favorable opinion of my situation. I was then conducted to a large 
apartment, whose furniture consisted of a wooden altar at the farther end, on 
which was a large crucifix, and round it several indifferent chairs, of the 
same materials. In this hall of audience were assembled four or five ill- 
looking banditti, my comrades in instruction, who would rather have been 
taken for trusty servants of the devil than candidates for the kingdom of 
heaven. Two of these fellows were Sclavonians, but gave out they were 
African Jews, and (as they assured me) had run through Spain and Italy, 
embracing the Christian faith, and being baptised wherever they thought it 
worth their labor. 

Soon after they opened another iron gate, which divided a large balcony 
that overlooked a court yard, and by this avenue entered our sister 
catechumens, who, like me, were going to be regenerated, not by baptism 
but a solemn abjuration. A viler set of idle, dirty, abandoned harlots, never 
disgraced any persuasion; one among them, however, appeared pretty and 
interesting; she might be about my own age, perhaps a year or two older, 
and had a pair of roguish eyes, which frequently encountered mine; this was 
enough to inspire me with the desire of becoming acquainted with her, but 
she had been so strongly recommended to the care of the old governess of 
this respectable sisterhood, and was so narrowly watched by the pious 
missionary, who labored for her conversion with more zeal than diligence, 
that during the two months we remained together in this house (where she 
had already been three) I found it absolutely impossible to exchange a word 


with her. She must have been extremely stupid, though she had not the 
appearance of 1t, for never was a longer course of instruction; the holy man 
could never bring her to a state of mind fit for abjuration; meantime she 
became weary of her cloister, declaring that, Christian or not, she would 
stay there no longer; and they were obliged to take her at her word, lest she 
should grow refractory, and insist on departing as great a sinner as she 
came. 

This hopeful community were assembled in honor of the new-comer; 
when our guides made us a short exhortation: I was conjured to be obedient 
to the grace that Heaven had bestowed on me; the rest were admonished to 
assist me with their prayers, and give me edification by their good example. 
Our virgins then retired to another apartment, and I was left to contemplate, 
at leisure, that wherein I found myself. 

The next morning we were again assembled for instruction: I now began 
to reflect, for the first time, on the step I was about to take, and the 
circumstances which had led me to it. 

I repeat, and shall perhaps repeat again, an assertion I have already 
advanced, and of whose truth I every day receive fresh conviction, which is, 
that if ever child received a reasonable and virtuous education, it was 
myself. Born in a family of unexceptionable morals, every lesson I received 
was replete with maxims of prudence and virtue. My father (though fond of 
gallantry) not only possessed distinguished probity, but much religion; in 
the world he appeared a man of pleasure, in his family he was a Christian, 
and implanted early in my mind those sentiments he felt the force of. My 
three aunts were women of virtue and piety; the two eldest were professed 
devotees, and the third, who united all the graces of wit and good sense, 
was, perhaps, more truly religious than either, though with less ostentation. 
From the bosom of this amiable family I was transplanted to M. 
Lambercier’s, a man dedicated to the ministry, who believed the doctrine he 
taught, and acted up to its precepts. He and his sister matured by their 
instructions those principles of judicious piety I had already imbibed, and 
the means employed by these worthy people were so well adapted to the 
effect they meant to produce, that so far from being fatigued, I scarce ever 
listened to their admonitions without finding myself sensibly affected, and 
forming resolutions to live virtuously, from which, except in moments of 
forgetfulness, I seldom swerved. At my uncle’s, religion was far more 
tiresome, because they made it an employment; with my master I thought 


no more of it, though my sentiments continued the same: I had no 
companions to vitiate my morals: I became idle, careless, and obstinate, but 
my principles were not impaired. 

I possessed as much religion, therefore, as a child could be supposed 
capable of acquiring. Why should I now disguise my thoughts? I am 
persuaded I had more. In my childhood, I was not a child; I felt, I thought as 
a man: as I advanced in years, I mingled with the ordinary class; in my 
infancy I was distinguished from it. I shall doubtless incur ridicule by thus 
modestly holding myself up for a prodigy — I am content. Let those who 
find themselves disposed to it, laugh their fill; afterward, let them find a 
child that at six years old is delighted, interested, affected with romances, 
even to the shedding floods of tears; I shall then feel my ridiculous vanity, 
and acknowledge myself in an error. 

Thus when I said we should not converse with children on religion, if we 
wished them ever to possess any; when I asserted they were incapable of 
communion with the Supreme Being, even in our confined degree, I drew 
my conclusions from general observation; I knew they were not applicable 
to particular instances: find J. J. Rousseau of six years old, converse with 
them on religious subjects at seven, and I will be answerable that the 
experiment will be attended with no danger. 

It is understood, I believe, that a child, or even a man, is likely to be 
most sincere while persevering in that religion in whose belief he was born 
and educated; we frequently detract from, seldom make any additions to it: 
dogmatical faith is the effect of education. In addition to this general 
principle which attached me to the religion of my forefathers, I had that 
particular aversion our city entertains for Catholicism, which is represented 
there as the most monstrous idolatry, and whose clergy are painted in the 
blackest colors. This sentiment was so firmly imprinted on my mind, that I 
never dared to look into their churches — I could not bear to meet a priest 
in his surplice, and never did I hear the bells of a procession sound without 
shuddering with horror; these sensations soon wore off in great cities, but 
frequently returned in country parishes, which bore more similarity to the 
spot where I first experienced them; meantime this dislike was singularly 
contrasted by the remembrance of those caresses which priests in the 
neighborhood of Geneva are fond of bestowing on the children of that city. 
If the bells of the viaticum alarmed me, the chiming for mass or vespers 
called me to a breakfast, a collation, to the pleasure of regaling on fresh 


butter, fruits, or milk; the good cheer of M. de Pontverre had produced a 
considerable effect on me; my former abhorrence began to diminish, and 
looking on popery through the medium of amusement and good living, I 
easily reconciled myself to the idea of enduring, though I never entertained 
but a very transient and distant idea of making a solemn profession of it. 

At this moment such a transaction appeared in all its horrors; I shuddered 
at the engagement I had entered into, and its inevitable consequences. The 
future neophytes with which I was surrounded were not calculated to 
sustain my courage by their example, and I could not help considering the 
holy work I was about to perform as the action of a villain. Though young, I 
was sufficiently convinced, that whatever religion might be the true one, I 
was about to sell mine; and even should I chance to chose the best, I lied to 
the Holy Ghost, and merited the disdain of every good man. The more I 
considered, the more I despised myself, and trembled at the fate which had 
led me into such a predicament, as if my present situation had not been of 
my own seeking. There were moments when these compunctions were so 
strong that had I found the door open but for an instant, I should certainly 
have made my escape; but this was impossible, nor was the resolution of 
any long duration, being combated by too many secret motives to stand any 
chance of gaining the victory. 

My fixed determination not to return to Geneva, the shame that would 
attend it, the difficulty of repassing the mountains, at a distance from my 
country, without friends, and without resources, everything concurred to 
make me consider my remorse of conscience, as a too late repentance. I 
affected to reproach myself for what I had done, to seek excuses for that I 
intended to do, and by aggravating the errors of the past, looked on the 
future as an inevitable consequence. I did not say, nothing is yet done, and 
you may be innocent if you please; but I said, tremble at the crime thou hast 
committed, which hath reduced thee to the necessity of filling up the 
measure of thine iniquities. 

It required more resolution than was natural to my age to revoke those 
expectations which I had given them reason to entertain, break those chains 
with which I was enthralled, and resolutely declare I would continue in the 
religion of my forefathers, whatever might be the consequence. The affair 
was already too far advanced, and spite of all my efforts they would have 
made a point of bringing it to a conclusion. 


The sophism which ruined me has had a similar affect on the greater part 
of mankind, who lament the want of resolution when the opportunity for 
exercising it 1s over. The practice of virtue is only difficult from our own 
negligence; were we always discreet, we should seldom have occasion for 
any painful exertion of it; we are captivated by desires we might readily 
surmount, give into temptations that might easily be resisted, and insensibly 
get into embarrassing, perilous situations, from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves but with the utmost difficulty; intimidated by the effort, we fall 
into the abyss, saying to the Almighty, why hast thou made us such weak 
creatures? But, notwithstanding our vain pretexts, He replies, by our 
consciences, I formed ye too weak to get out of the gulf, because I gave ye 
sufficient strength not to have fallen into it. 

I was not absolutely resolved to become a Catholic, but, as it was not 
necessary to declare my intentions immediately, I gradually accustomed 
myself to the idea; hoping, meantime, that some unforeseen event would 
extricate me from my embarrassment. In order to gain time, I resolved to 
make the best defence I possibly could in favor of my own opinion; but my 
vanity soon rendered this resolution unnecessary, for on finding I frequently 
embarrassed those who had the care of my instruction, I wished to heighten 
my triumph by giving them a complete overthrow. I zealously pursued my 
plan, not without the ridiculous hope of being able to convert my 
convertors; for I was simple enough to believe, that could I convince them 
of their errors, they would become Protestants; they did not find, therefore, 
that facility in the work which they had expected, as I differed both in 
regard to will and knowledge from the opinion they had entertained of me. 

Protestants, in general, are better instructed in the principles of their 
religion than Catholics; the reason is obvious; the doctrine of the former 
requires discussion, of the latter a blind submission; the Catholic must 
content himself with the decisions of others, the Protestant must learn to 
decide for himself; they were not ignorant of this, but neither my age nor 
appearance promised much difficulty to men so accustomed to disputation. 
They knew, likewise, that I had not received my first communion, nor the 
instructions which accompany it; but, on the other hand, they had no idea of 
the information I received at M. Lambercier’s, or that I had learned the 
history of the church and empire almost by heart at my father’s; and though, 
since that time, nearly forgot, when warmed by the dispute (very 
unfortunately for these gentlemen), it again returned to my memory. 


A little old priest, but tolerably venerable, held the first conference; at 
which we were all convened. On the part of my comrades, it was rather a 
catechism than a controversy, and he found more pains in giving them 
instruction than answering their objections; but when it came to my turn, it 
was a different matter; I stopped him at every article, and did not spare a 
single remark that I thought would create a difficulty: this rendered the 
conference long and extremely tiresome to the assistants. My old priest 
talked a great deal, was very warm, frequently rambled from the subject, 
and extricated himself from difficulties by saying he was not sufficiently 
versed in the French language. 

The next day, lest my indiscreet objections should injure the minds of 
those who were better disposed, I was led into a separate chamber and put 
under the care of a younger priest, a fine speaker; that is, one who was fond 
of long perplexed sentences, and proud of his own abilities, if ever doctor 
was. I did not, however, suffer myself to be intimidated by his overbearing 
looks: and being sensible that I could maintain my ground, I combated his 
assertions, exposed his mistakes, and laid about me in the best manner I was 
able. He thought to silence me at once with St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and 
the rest of the fathers, but found, to his ineffable surprise, that I could 
handle these almost as dexterously as himself; not that I had ever read them, 
or he either, perhaps, but I retained a number of passages taken from my Le 
Sueur, and when he bore hard on me with one citation, without standing to 
dispute, I parried it with another, which method embarrassed him extremely. 
At length, however, he got the better of me for two very potent reasons; in 
the first place, he was of the strongest side; young as I was, I thought it 
might be dangerous to drive him to extremities, for I plainly saw the old 
priest was neither satisfied with me nor my erudition. In the next place, he 
had studied, I had not; this gave a degree of method to his arguments which 
I could not follow; and whenever he found himself pressed by an 
unforeseen objection he put it off to the next conference, pretending I 
rambled from the question in dispute. Sometimes he even rejected all my 
quotations, maintaining they were false, and, offering to fetch the book, 
defied me to find them. He knew he ran very little risk, and that, with all my 
borrowed learning, I was not sufficiently accustomed to books, and too poor 
a Latinist to find a passage in a large volume, had I been ever so well 
assured it was there. I even suspected him of having been guilty of a perfidy 


with which he accused our ministers, and that he fabricated passages 
sometimes in order to evade an objection that incommoded him. 

Meanwhile the hospital became every day more disagreeable to me, and 
seeing but one way to get out of it, I endeavored to hasten my abjuration 
with as much eagerness as I had hitherto sought to retard it. 

The two Africans had been baptised with great ceremony, they were 
habited in white from head to foot to signify the purity of their regenerated 
souls. My turn came a month after; for all this time was thought necessary 
by my directors, that they might have the honor of a difficult conversion, 
and every dogma of their faith was recapitulated, in order to triumph the 
more completely over my new docility. 

At length, sufficiently instructed and disposed to the will of my masters, 
I was led in procession to the metropolitan church of St. John, to make a 
solemn abjuration, and undergo a ceremony made use of on these 
occasions, which, though not baptism, is very similar, and serves to 
persuade the people that Protestants are not Christians. I was clothed in a 
kind of gray robe, decorated with white Brandenburgs. Two men, one 
behind, the other before me, carried copper basins which they kept striking 
with a key, and in which those who were charitably disposed put their alms, 
according as they found themselves influenced by religion or good will for 
the new convert; in a word, nothing of Catholic pageantry was omitted that 
could render the solemnity edifying to the populace, or humiliating to me. 
The white dress might have been serviceable, but as I had not the honor to 
be either Moor or Jew, they did not think fit to compliment me with it. 

The affair did not end here, I must now go to the Inquisition to be 
absolved from the dreadful sin of heresy, and return to the bosom of the 
church with the same ceremony to which Henry the Fourth was subjected 
by his ambassador. The air and manner of the right reverend Father 
Inquisitor was by no means calculated to dissipate the secret horror that 
seized my spirits on entering this holy mansion. After several questions 
relative to my faith, situation, and family, he asked me bluntly if my mother 
was damned? Terror repressed the first gust of indignation; this gave me 
time to recollect myself, and I answered, I hope not, for God might have 
enlightened her last moments. The monk made no reply, but his silence was 
attended with a look by no means expressive of approbation. 

All these ceremonies ended, the very moment I flattered myself I should 
be plentifully provided for, they exhorted me to continue a good Christian, 


and live in obedience to the grace I had received; then wishing me good 
fortune, with rather more than twenty francs of small money in my pocket, 
the produce of the above-mentioned collection, turned me out, shut the door 
on me, and I saw no more of them! 

Thus, in a moment, all my flattering expectations were at an end; and 
nothing remained from my interested conversion but the remembrance of 
having been made both a dupe and an apostate. It is easy to imagine what a 
sudden revolution was produced in my ideas, when every brilliant 
expectation of making a fortune terminated by seeing myself plunged in the 
completest misery. In the morning I was deliberating what palace I should 
inhabit, before night I was reduced to seek my lodging in the street. It may 
be supposed that I gave myself up to the most violent transports of despair, 
rendered more bitter by a consciousness that my own folly had reduced me 
to these extremities; but the truth is, I experienced none of these 
disagreeable sensations. I had passed two months in absolute confinement; 
this was new to me; I was now emancipated, and the sentiment I felt most 
forcibly, was joy at my recovered liberty. After a slavery which had 
appeared tedious, I was again master of my time and actions, in a great city, 
abundant in resources, crowded with people of fortune, to whom my merit 
and talents could not fail to recommend me. I had sufficient time before me 
to expect this good fortune, for my twenty livres seemed an inexhaustible 
treasure, which I might dispose of without rendering an account of to 
anyone. It was the first time I had found myself so rich, and far from giving 
way to melancholy reflections, I only adopted other hopes, in which self- 
love was by no means a loser. Never did I feel so great a degree of 
confidence and security; I looked on my fortune as already made and was 
pleased to think I should have no one but myself to thank for the acquisition 
of it. 

The first thing I did was to satisfy my curiosity by rambling all over the 
city, and I seemed to consider it as a confirmation of my liberty; I went to 
see the soldiers mount guard, and was delighted with their military 
accouterment; I followed processions, and was pleased with the solemn 
music of the priests; I next went to see the king’s palace, which I 
approached with awe, but seeing others enter, I followed their example, and 
no one prevented me; perhaps I owed this favor to the small parcel I carried 
under my arm; be that as it may, I conceived a high opinion of my 
consequence from this circumstance, and already thought myself an 


inhabitant there. The weather was hot; I had walked about till I was both 
fatigued and hungry; wishing for some refreshment, I went into a milk- 
house; they brought me some cream-cheese curds and whey, and two slices 
of that excellent Piedmont bread, which I prefer to any other; and for five or 
six sous I had one of the most delicious meals I ever recollect to have made. 

It was time to seek a lodging: as I already knew enough of the 
Piedmontese language to make myself understood, this was a work of no 
great difficulty; and I had so much prudence, that I wished to adapt it rather 
to the state of my purse than the bent of my inclinations. In the course of 
my inquiries, I was informed that a soldier’s wife, in Po-street, furnished 
lodgings to servants out of place at only one sou a night, and finding one of 
her poor beds disengaged, I took possession of it. She was young and newly 
married, though she already had five or six children. Mother, children and 
lodgers, all slept in the same chamber, and it continued thus while I 
remained there. She was good-natured, swore like a carman, and wore 
neither cap nor handkerchief; but she had a gentle heart, was officious; and 
to me both kind and serviceable. 

For several days I gave myself up to the pleasures of independence and 
curiosity; I continued wandering about the city and its environs, examining 
every object that seemed curious or new; and, indeed, most things had that 
appearance to a young novice. I never omitted visiting the court, and 
assisted regularly every morning at the king’s mass. I thought it a great 
honor to be in the same chapel with this prince and his retinue; but my 
passion for music, which now began to make its appearance, was a greater 
incentive than the splendor of the court, which, soon seen and always the 
same, presently lost its attraction. The King of Sardinia had at that time the 
best music in Europe; Somis, Desjardins, and the Bezuzzi shone there 
alternately; all these were not necessary to fascinate a youth whom the 
sound of the most simple instrument, provided it was just, transported with 
joy. Magnificence only produced a stupid admiration, without any violent 
desire to partake of it, my thoughts were principally employed in observing 
whether any young princess was present that merited my homage, and 
whom I could make the heroine of a romance. 

Meantime, I was on the point of beginning one; in a less elevated sphere, 
it is true, but where could I have brought it to a conclusion, I should have 
found pleasures a thousand times more delicious. 


Though I lived with the strictest economy, my purse insensibly grew 
lighter. This economy was, however, less the effect of prudence than that 
love of simplicity, which, even to this day, the use of the most expensive 
tables has not been able to vitiate. Nothing in my idea, either at that time or 
since, could exceed a rustic repast; give me milk, vegetables, eggs, and 
brown bread, with tolerable wine and I shall always think myself 
sumptuously regaled; a good appetite will furnish out the rest, if the maitre 
d’ hotel, with a number of unnecessary footmen, do not satiate me with 
their important attentions. Five or six sous would then procure me a more 
agreeable meal than as many livres would have done since; I was 
abstemious, therefore, for want of a temptation to be otherwise: though I do 
not know but I am wrong to call this abstinence, for with my pears, new 
cheese, bread and some glasses of Montferrat wine, which you might have 
cut with a knife, I was the greatest of epicures. Notwithstanding my 
expenses were very moderate, it was possible to see the end of twenty 
livres; I was every day more convinced of this, and, spite of the giddiness of 
youth, my apprehensions for the future amounted almost to terror. All my 
castles in the air were vanished, and I became sensible of the necessity of 
seeking some occupation that would procure me a subsistence. 

Even this was a work of difficulty; I thought of my engraving, but knew 
too little of it to be employed as a journeyman, nor do masters abound in 
Turin; I resolved, therefore, till something better presented itself, to go from 
shop to shop, offering to engrave ciphers, or coats of arms, on pieces of 
plate, etc., and hoped to get employment by working at a low price; or 
taking what they chose to give me. Even this expedient did not answer my 
expectations; almost all my applications were ineffectual, the little I 
procured being hardly sufficient to produce a few scanty meals. 

Walking one morning pretty early in the ‘Contra nova’, I saw a young 
tradeswoman behind a counter, whose looks were so charmingly attractive, 
that, notwithstanding my timidity with the ladies, I entered the shop without 
hesitation, offered my services as usual: and had the happiness to have it 
accepted. She made me sit down and recite my little history, pitied my 
forlorn situation; bade me be cheerful, and endeavored to make me so by an 
assurance that every good Christian would give me assistance; then (while 
she had occasion for) she went up stairs and fetched me something for 
breakfast. This seemed a promising beginning, nor was what followed less 
flattering: she was satisfied with my work, and, when I had a little 


recovered myself, still more with my discourse. She was rather elegantly 
dressed and notwithstanding her gentle looks this appearance of gayety had 
disconcerted me; but her good-nature, the compassionate tone of her voice, 
with her gentle and caressing manner, soon set me at ease with myself; I 
saw my endeavors to please were crowned with success, and this assurance 
made me succeed the more. Though an Italian, and too pretty to be entirely 
devoid of coquetry, she had so much modesty, and I so great a share of 
timidity, that our adventure was not likely to be brought to a very speedy 
conclusion, nor did they give us time to make any good of it. I cannot recall 
the few short moments I passed with this lovely woman without being 
sensible of an inexpressible charm, and can yet say, it was there I tasted in 
their utmost perfection the most delightful, as well as the purest pleasures of 
love. 

She was a lively pleasing brunette, and the good nature that was painted 
on her lovely face rendered her vivacity more interesting. She was called 
Madam Basile: her husband, who was considerably older than herself, 
consigned her, during his absence, to the care of a clerk, too disagreeable to 
be thought dangerous; but who, notwithstanding, had pretensions that he 
seldom showed any signs of, except of ill-humors, a good share of which he 
bestowed on me; though I was pleased to hear him play the flute, on which 
he was a tolerable musician. This second Egistus was sure to grumble 
whenever he saw me go into his mistress’ apartment, treating me with a 
degree of disdain which she took care to repay him with interest; seeming 
pleased to caress me in his presence, on purpose to torment him. This kind 
of revenge, though perfectly to my taste, would have been still more 
charming in a ‘tete a tete’, but she did not proceed so far; at least, there was 
a difference in the expression of her kindness. Whether she thought me too 
young, that it was my place to make advances, or that she was seriously 
resolved to be virtuous, she had at such times a kind of reserve, which, 
though not absolutely discouraging, kept my passion within bounds. 

I did not feel the same real and tender respect for her as I did for Madam 
de Warens: I was embarrassed, agitated, feared to look, and hardly dared to 
breathe in her presence, yet to have left her would have been worse than 
death: How fondly did my eyes devour whatever they could gaze on 
without being perceived! the flowers on her gown, the point of her pretty 
foot, the interval of a round white arm that appeared between her glove and 
ruffle, the least part of her neck, each object increased the force of all the 


rest, and added to the infatuation. Gazing thus on what was to be seen, and 
even more than was to be seen, my sight became confused, my chest 
seemed contracted, respiration was every moment more painful. I had the 
utmost difficulty to hide my agitation, to prevent my sighs from being 
heard, and this difficulty was increased by the silence in which we were 
frequently plunged. Happily, Madam Basile, busy at her work, saw nothing 
of all this, or seemed not to see it: yet I sometimes observed a kind of 
sympathy, especially at the frequent rising of her handkerchief, and this 
dangerous sight almost mastered every effort, but when on the point of 
giving way to my transports, she spoke a few words to me with an air of 
tranquility, and in an instant the agitation subsided. 

I saw her several times in this manner without a word, a gesture, or even 
a look, too expressive, making the least intelligence between us. The 
situation was both my torment and delight, for hardly in the simplicity of 
my heart, could I imagine the cause of my uneasiness. I should suppose 
these ‘tete a tete’ could not be displeasing to her, at least, she sought 
frequent occasions to renew them; this was a very disinterested labor, 
certainly, as appeared by the use she made, or ever suffered me to make of 
them. 

Being, one day, wearied with the clerk’s discourse, she had retired to her 
chamber; I made haste to finish what I had to do in the back shop, and 
followed her; the door was half open, and I entered without being 
perceived. She was embroidering near a window on the opposite side of the 
room; she could not see me; and the carts in the streets made too much 
noise for me to be heard. She was always well dressed, but this day her 
attire bordered on coquetry. Her attitude was graceful, her head leaning 
gently forward, discovered a small circle of her neck; her hair, elegantly 
dressed, was ornamented with flowers; her figure was universally charming, 
and I had an uninterrupted opportunity to admire it. I was absolutely in a 
state of ecstasy, and, involuntary, sinking on my knees, I passionately 
extended my arms towards her, certain she could not hear, and having no 
conception that she could see me; but there was a chimney glass at the end 
of the room that betrayed all my proceedings. I am ignorant what effect this 
transport produced on her; she did not speak; she did not look on me; but, 
partly turning her head, with the movement of her finger only, she pointed 
to the mat that was at her feet — To start up, with an articulate cry of joy, 
and occupy the place she had indicated, was the work of a moment; but it 


Will hardly be believed I dared attempt no more, not even to speak, raise my 
eyes to hers, or rest an instant on her knees, though in an attitude which 
seemed to render such a support necessary. I was dumb, immovable, but far 
enough from a state of tranquility; agitation, joy, gratitude, ardent indefinite 
wishes, restrained by the fear of giving displeasure, which my unpractised 
heart too much dreaded, were sufficiently discernible. She neither appeared 
more tranquil, nor less intimidated than myself — uneasy at my present 
situation; confounded at having brought me there, beginning to tremble for 
the effects of a sign which she had made without reflecting on the 
consequences, neither giving encouragement, nor _ expressing 
disapprobation, with her eyes fixed on her work, she endeavored to appear 
unconscious of everything that passed; but all my stupidity could not hinder 
me from concluding that she partook of my embarrassment, perhaps, my 
transports, and was only hindered by a bashfulness like mine, without even 
that supposition giving me power to surmount it. Five or six years older 
than myself, every advance, according to my idea, should have been made 
by her, and, since she did nothing to encourage mine, I concluded they 
would offend her. Even at this time, I am inclined to believe I thought right; 
she certainly had wit enough to perceive that a novice like me had occasion, 
not only for encouragement but instruction. 

I am ignorant how this animated, though dumb scene would have ended, 
or how long I should have continued immovable in this ridiculous, though 
delicious, situation, had we not been interrupted — in the height of my 
agitation, I heard the kitchen door open, which joined Madam Basile’s 
chamber; who, being alarmed, said, with a quick voice and action, “Get up! 
Here’s Rosina!” Rising hastily I seized one of her hands, which she held out 
to me, and gave it two eager kisses; at the second I felt this charming hand 
press gently on my lips. Never in my life did I enjoy so sweet a moment; 
but the occasion I had lost returned no more, this being the conclusion of 
our amours. 

This may be the reason why her image yet remains imprinted on my 
heart in such charming colors, which have even acquired fresh lustre since I 
became acquainted with the world and women. Had she been mistress of 
the least degree of experience, she would have taken other measures to 
animate so youthful a lover; but if her heart was weak, it was virtuous; and 
only suffered itself to be borne away by a powerful though involuntary 
inclination. This was, apparently, her first infidelity, and I should, perhaps, 


have found more difficulty in vanquishing her scruples than my own; but, 
without proceeding so far, I experienced in her company the most 
inexpressible delights. Never did I taste with any other woman pleasures 
equal to those two minutes which I passed at the feet of Madam Basile 
without even daring to touch her gown. I am convinced no satisfaction can 
be compared to that we feel with a virtuous woman we esteem; all is 
transport! — A sign with the finger, a hand lightly pressed against my lips, 
were the only favors I ever received from Madam Basile, yet the bare 
remembrance of these trifling condescensions continues to transport me. 

It was in vain I watched the two following days for another tete a tete; it 
was impossible to find an opportunity; nor could I perceive on her part any 
desire to forward it; her behavior was not colder, but more distant than 
usual, and I believe she avoided my looks for fear of not being able 
sufficiently to govern her own. The cursed clerk was more vexatious than 
ever; he even became a wit, telling me, with a satirical sneer, that I should 
unquestionably make my way among the ladies. I trembled lest I should 
have been guilty of some indiscretion, and looking at myself as already 
engaged in an intrigue, endeavored to cover with an air of mystery an 
inclination which hitherto certainly had no great need of it; this made me 
more circumspect in my choice of opportunities, and by resolving only to 
seize such as should be absolutely free from the danger of a surprise, I met 
none. 

Another romantic folly, which I could never overcome, and which, 
joined to my natural timidity, tended directly to contradict the clerk’s 
predictions, is, I always loved too sincerely, too perfectly, I may say, to find 
happiness easily attainable. Never were passions at the same time more 
lively and pure than mine; never was love more tender, more true, or more 
disinterested; freely would I have sacrificed my own happiness to that of the 
object of my affection; her reputation was dearer than my life, and I could 
promise myself no happiness for which I would have exposed her peace of 
mind for a moment. This disposition has ever made me employ so much 
care, use SO many precautions, such secrecy in my adventures, that all of 
them have failed; in a word, my want of success with the women has ever 
proceeded from having loved them too well. 

To return to our Egistus, the fluter; it was remarkable that in becoming 
more insupportable, the traitor put on the appearance of complaisance. 
From the first day Madam Basile had taken me under her protection, she 


had endeavored to make me serviceable in the warehouse; and finding I 
understood arithmetic tolerably well, she proposed his teaching me to keep 
the books; a proposition that was but indifferently received by this 
humorist, who might, perhaps, be fearful of being supplanted. As this failed, 
my whole employ, besides what engraving I had to do, was to transcribe 
some bills and accounts, to write several books over fair, and translate 
commercial letters from Italian into French. All at once he thought fit to 
accept the before rejected proposal, saying, he would teach me bookkeeping 
by double-entry, and put me in a situation to offer my services to M. Basile 
on his return; but there was something so false, malicious, and ironical, in 
his air and manner, that it was by no means calculated to inspire me with 
confidence. Madam Basile, replied archly, that I was much obliged to him 
for his kind offer, but she hoped fortune would be more favorable to my 
merits, for it would be a great misfortune, with so much sense, that I should 
only be a pitiful clerk. 

She often said, she would procure me some acquaintance that might be 
useful; she doubtless felt the necessity of parting with me, and had 
prudently resolved on it. Our mute declaration had been made on Thursday, 
the Sunday following she gave a dinner. A Jacobin of good appearance was 
among the guests, to whom she did me the honor to present me. The monk 
treated me very affectionately, congratulated me on my late conversion, 
mentioned several particulars of my story, which plainly showed he had 
been made acquainted with it, then, tapping me familiarly on the cheek, 
bade me be good, to keep up my spirits, and come to see him at his convent, 
where he should have more opportunity to talk with me. I judged him to be 
a person of some consequence by the deference that was paid him; and by 
the paternal tone he assumed with Madam Basile, to be her confessor. I 
likewise remember that his decent familiarity was attended with an 
appearance of esteem, and even respect for his fair penitent, which then 
made less impression on me than at present. Had I possessed more 
experience how should I have congratulated myself on having touched the 
heart of a young woman respected by her confessor! 

The table not being large enough to accommodate all the company, a 
small one was prepared, where I had the satisfaction of dining with our 
agreeable clerk; but I lost nothing with regard to attention and good cheer, 
for several plates were sent to the side-table which were certainly not 
intended for him. 


Thus far all went well; the ladies were in good spirits, and the gentlemen 
very gallant, while Madam Basile did the honors of the table with peculiar 
grace. In the midst of the dinner we heard a chaise stop at the door, and 
presently some one coming up stairs — it was M. Basile. Methinks I now 
see him entering, in his scarlet coat with gold buttons — from that day I 
have held the color in abhorrence. M. Basile was a tall handsome man, of 
good address: he entered with a consequential look and an air of taking his 
family unawares, though none but friends were present. His wife ran to 
meet him, threw her arms about his neck, and gave him a thousand caresses, 
which he received with the utmost indifference; and without making any 
return saluted the company and took his place at table. They were just 
beginning to speak of his journey, when casting his eye on the small table 
he asked in a sharp tone, what lad that was? Madam Basile answered 
ingenuously. He then inquired whether I lodged in the house; and was 
answered in the negative. “Why not?” replied he, rudely, “since he stays 
here all day, he might as well remain all night too.” The monk now 
interfered, with a serious and true eulogium on Madam Basile: in a few 
words he made mine also, adding, that so far from blaming, he ought to 
further the pious charity of his wife, since it was evident she had not passed 
the bounds of discretion. The husband answered with an air of petulance, 
which (restrained by the presence of the monk) he endeavored to stifle; it 
was, however, sufficient to let me understand he had already received 
information of me, and that our worthy clerk had rendered me an ill office. 

We had hardly risen from table, when the latter came in triumph from his 
employer, to inform me, I must leave the house that instant, and never more 
during my life dare to set foot there. He took care to aggravate this 
commission by everything that could render it cruel and insulting. I 
departed without a word, my heart overwhelmed with sorrow, less for being 
obliged to quit this amiable woman, than at the thought of leaving her to the 
brutality of such a husband. He was certainly right to wish her faithful; but 
though prudent and wellborn, she was an Italian, that is to say, tender and 
vindictive; which made me think, he was extremely imprudent in using 
means the most likely in the world to draw on himself the very evil he so 
much dreaded. 

Such was the success of my first adventure. I walked several times up 
and down the street, wishing to get a sight of what my heart incessantly 
regretted; but I could only discover her husband, or the vigilant clerk, who, 


perceiving me, made a sign with the ell they used in the shop, which was 
more expressive than alluring: finding, therefore, that I was so completely 
watched, my courage failed, and I went no more. I wished, at least, to find 
out the patron she had provided me, but, unfortunately, I did not know his 
name. I ranged several times round the convent, endeavoring in vain to 
meet with him. At length, other events banished the delightful remembrance 
of Madam Basile; and in a short time I so far forgot her, that I remained as 
simple, as much a novice as ever, nor did my penchant for pretty women 
even receive any sensible augmentation. 

Her liberality had, however, increased my little wardrobe, though she 
had done this with precaution and prudence, regarding neatness more than 
decoration, and to make me comfortable rather than brilliant. The coat I had 
brought from Geneva was yet wearable, she only added a hat and some 
linen. I had no ruffles, nor would she give me any, not but I felt a great 
inclination for them. She was satisfied with having put it in my power to 
keep myself clean, though a charge to do this was unnecessary while I was 
to appear before her. 

A few days after this catastrophe; my hostess, who, as I have already 
observed, was very friendly, with great satisfaction informed me she had 
heard of a situation, and that a lady of rank desired to see me. I immediately 
thought myself in the road to great adventures; that being the point to which 
all my ideas tended: this, however, did not prove so brilliant as I had 
conceived it. I waited on the lady with the servant who had mentioned me: 
she asked a number of questions, and my answers not displeasing her, I 
immediately entered into her service not, indeed, in the quality of favorite, 
but as a footman. I was clothed like the rest of her people, the only 
difference being, they wore a shoulder-knot, which I had not, and, as there 
was no lace on her livery, it appeared merely a tradesman’s suit. This was 
the unforeseen conclusion of all my great expectancies! 

The Countess of Vercellis, with whom I now lived, was a widow without 
children; her husband was a Piedmontese, but I always believed her to be a 
Savoyard, as I could have no conception that a native of Piedmont could 
speak such good French, and with so pure an accent. She was a middle-aged 
woman, of a noble appearance and cultivated understanding, being fond of 
French literature, in which she was well versed. Her letters had the 
expression, and almost the elegance of Madam de Savigne’s; some of them 
might have been taken for hers. My principal employ, which was by no 


means displeasing to me, was to write from her dictating; a cancer in the 
breast, from which she suffered extremely, not permitting her to write 
herself. 

Madam de Vercellis not only possessed a good understanding, but a 
strong and elevated soul. I was with her during her last illness, and saw her 
suffer and die, without showing an instant of weakness, or the least effort of 
constraint; still retaining her feminine manners, without entertaining an idea 
that such fortitude gave her any claim to philosophy; a word which was not 
yet in fashion, nor comprehended by her in the sense it is held at present. 
This strength of disposition sometimes extended almost to apathy, ever 
appearing to feel as little for others as herself; and when she relieved the 
unfortunate, it was rather for the sake of acting right, than from a principle 
of real commiseration. I have frequently experienced this insensibility, in 
some measure, during the three months I remained with her. It would have 
been natural to have had an esteem for a young man of some abilities, who 
was incessantly under her observation, and that she should think, as she felt 
her dissolution approaching, that after her death he would have occasion for 
assistance and support: but whether she judged me unworthy of particular 
attention, or that those who narrowly watched all her motions, gave her no 
opportunity to think of any but themselves, she did nothing for me. 

I very well recollect that she showed some curiosity to know my story, 
frequently questioning me, and appearing pleased when I showed her the 
letters I wrote to Madam de Warens, or explained my sentiments; but as she 
never discovered her own, she certainly did not take the right means to 
come at them. My heart, naturally communicative, loved to display its 
feelings, whenever I encountered a similar disposition; but dry, cold 
interrogatories, without any sign of blame or approbation on my answers, 
gave me no confidence. Not being able to determine whether my discourse 
was agreeable or displeasing, I was ever in fear, and thought less of 
expressing my ideas, than of being careful not to say anything that might 
seem to my disadvantage. I have since remarked that this dry method of 
questioning themselves into people’s characters is a common trick among 
women who pride themselves on superior understanding. These imagine, 
that by concealing their own sentiments, they shall the more easily penetrate 
into those of others; being ignorant that this method destroys the confidence 
so necessary to make us reveal them. A man, on being questioned, is 
immediately on his guard: and if once he supposes that, without any interest 


in his concerns, you only wish to set him a-talking, either he entertains you 
with lies, is silent, or, examining every word before he utters it, rather 
chooses to pass for a fool, than to be the dupe of your curiosity. In short, it 
is ever a bad method to attempt to read the hearts of others by endeavoring 
to conceal our own. 

Madam de Vercellis never addressed a word to me which seemed to 
express affection, pity, or benevolence. She interrogated me coldly, and my 
answers were uttered with so much timidity, that she doubtless entertained 
but a mean opinion of my intellects, for latterly she never asked me any 
questions, nor said anything but what was absolutely necessary for her 
service. She drew her judgment less from what I really was, than from what 
she had made me, and by considering me as a footman prevented my 
appearing otherwise. 

I am inclined to think I suffered at that time by the same interested game 
of concealed manoeuvre, which has counteracted me throughout my life, 
and given me a very natural aversion for everything that has the least 
appearance of it. Madam de Vercellis having no children, her nephew, the 
Count de la Roque, was her heir, and paid his court assiduously, as did her 
principal domestics, who, seeing her end approaching, endeavored to take 
care of themselves; in short, so many were busy about her, that she could 
hardly have found time to think of me. At the head of her household was a 
M. Lorenzy, an artful genius, with a still more artful wife; who had so far 
insinuated herself into the good graces of her mistress, that she was rather 
on the footing of a friend than a servant. She had introduced a niece of hers 
as lady’s maid: her name was Mademoiselle Pontal; a cunning gypsy, that 
gave herself all the airs of a waiting-woman, and assisted her aunt so well in 
besetting the countess, that she only saw with their eyes, and acted through 
their hands. I had not the happiness to please this worthy triumvirate; I 
obeyed, but did not wait on them, not conceiving that my duty to our 
general mistress required me to be a servant to her servants. Besides this, I 
was a person that gave them some inquietude; they saw I was not in my 
proper situation, and feared the countess would discover it likewise, and by 
placing me in it, decrease their portions; for such sort of people, too greedy 
to be just, look on every legacy given to others as a diminution of their own 
wealth; they endeavored, therefore, to keep me as much out of her sight as 
possible. She loved to write letters, in her situation, but they contrived to 
give her a distaste to it; persuading her, by the aid of the doctor, that it was 


too fatiguing; and, under pretence that I did not understand how to wait on 
her, they employed two great lubberly chairmen for that purpose; in a word, 
they managed the affair so well, that for eight days before she made her 
will, I had not been permitted to enter the chamber. Afterwards I went in as 
usual, and was even more assiduous than any one, being afflicted at the 
sufferings of the unhappy lady, whom I truly respected and beloved for the 
calmness and fortitude with which she bore her illness, and often did I shed 
tears of real sorrow without being perceived by any one. 

At length we lost her — I saw her expire. She had lived like a woman of 
sense and virtue, her death was that of a philosopher. I can truly say, she 
rendered the Catholic religion amiable to me by the serenity with which she 
fulfilled its dictates, without any mixture of negligence or affectation. She 
was naturally serious, but towards the end of her illness she possessed a 
kind of gayety, too regular to be assumed, which served as a counterpoise to 
the melancholy of her situation. She only kept her bed two days, continuing 
to discourse cheerfully with those about her to the very last. 

She had bequeathed a year’s wages to all the under servants, but, not 
being on the household list, I had nothing: the Count de la Roque, however, 
ordered me thirty livres, and the new coat I had on, which M. Lorenzy 
would certainly have taken from me. He even promised to procure me a 
place; giving me permission to wait on him as often as I pleased. 
Accordingly, I went two or three times, without being able to speak to him, 
and as I was easily repulsed, returned no more; whether I did wrong will be 
seen hereafter. 

Would I had finished what I have to say of my living at Madam de 
Vercellis’s. Though my situation apparently remained the same, I did not 
leave her house as I had entered it: I carried with me the long and painful 
remembrance of a crime; an insupportable weight of remorse which yet 
hangs on my conscience, and whose bitter recollection, far from weakening, 
during a period of forty years, seems to gather strength as I grow old. Who 
would believe, that a childish fault should be productive of such melancholy 
consequences? But it is for the more than probable effects that my heart 
cannot be consoled. I have, perhaps, caused an amiable, honest, estimable 
girl, who surely merited a better fate than myself, to perish with shame and 
misery. 

Though it is very difficult to break up housekeeping without confusion, 
and the loss of some property; yet such was the fidelity of the domestics, 


and the vigilance of M. and Madam Lorenzy, that no article of the inventory 
was found wanting; in short, nothing was missing but a pink and silver 
ribbon, which had been worn, and belonged to Mademoiselle Pontal. 
Though several things of more value were in my reach, this ribbon alone 
tempted me, and accordingly I stole it. As I took no great pains to conceal 
the bauble, it was soon discovered; they immediately insisted on knowing 
from whence I had taken it; this perplexed me — I hesitated, and at length 
said, with confusion, that Marion gave it me. 

Marion was a young Mauriennese, and had been cook to Madam de 
Vercellis ever since she left off giving entertainments, for being sensible she 
had more need of good broths than fine ragouts, she had discharged her 
former one. Marion was not only pretty, but had that freshness of color only 
to be found among the mountains, and, above all, an air of modesty and 
sweetness, which made it impossible to see her without affection; she was 
besides a good girl, virtuous, and of such strict fidelity, that everyone was 
surprised at hearing her named. They had not less confidence in me, and 
judged it necessary to certify which of us was the thief. Marion was sent 
for; a great number of people were present, among whom was the Count de 
la Roque: she arrives; they show her the ribbon; I accuse her boldly: she 
remains confused and speechless, casting a look on me that would have 
disarmed a demon, but which my barbarous heart resisted. At length, she 
denied it with firmness, but without anger, exhorting me to return to myself, 
and not injure an innocent girl who had never wronged me. With infernal 
impudence, I confirmed my accusation, and to her face maintained she had 
given me the ribbon: on which, the poor girl, bursting into tears, said these 
words— “Ah, Rousseau! I thought you a good disposition — you render me 
very unhappy, but I would not be in your situation.” She continued to 
defend herself with as much innocence as firmness, but without uttering the 
least invective against me. Her moderation, compared to my positive tone, 
did her an injury; as it did not appear natural to suppose, on one side such 
diabolical assurance; on the other, such angelic mildness. The affair could 
not be absolutely decided, but the presumption was in my favor; and the 
Count de la Roque, in sending us both away, contented himself with saying, 
“The conscience of the guilty would revenge the innocent.” His prediction 
was true, and is being daily verified. 

I am ignorant what became of the victim of my calumny, but there is 
little probability of her having been able to place herself agreeably after 


this, as she labored under an imputation cruel to her character in every 
respect. The theft was a trifle, yet it was a theft, and, what was worse, 
employed to seduce a boy; while the lie and obstinacy left nothing to hope 
from a person in whom so many vices were united. I do not even look on 
the misery and disgrace in which I plunged her as the greatest evil: who 
knows, at her age, whither contempt and disregarded innocence might have 
led her? — Alas! if remorse for having made her unhappy is insupportable, 
what must I have suffered at the thought of rendering her even worse than 
myself. The cruel remembrance of this transaction, sometimes so troubles 
and disorders me, that, in my disturbed slumbers, I imagine I see this poor 
girl enter and reproach me with my crime, as though I had committed it but 
yesterday. While in easy tranquil circumstances, I was less miserable on this 
account, but, during a troubled agitated life, it has robbed me of the sweet 
consolation of persecuted innocence, and made me wofully experience, 
what, I think, I have remarked in some of my works, that remorse sleeps in 
the calm sunshine of prosperity, but wakes amid the storms of adversity. I 
could never take on me to discharge my heart of this weight in the bosom of 
a friend; nor could the closest intimacy ever encourage me to it, even with 
Madam de Warens: all I could do, was to own I had to accuse myself of an 
atrocious crime, but never said in what it consisted. The weight, therefore, 
has remained heavy on my conscience to this day; and I can truly own the 
desire of relieving myself, in some measure, from it, contributed greatly to 
the resolution of writing my Confessions. 

I have proceeded truly in that I have just made, and it will certainly be 
thought I have not sought to palliate the turpitude of my offence; but I 
should not fulfill the purpose of this undertaking, did I not, at the same 
time, divulge my interior disposition, and excuse myself as far as is 
conformable with truth. 

Never was wickedness further from my thoughts, than in that cruel 
moment; and when I accused the unhappy girl, it is strange, but strictly true, 
that my friendship for her was the immediate cause of it. She was present to 
my thoughts; I formed my excuse from the first object that presented itself: 
I accused her with doing what I meant to have done, and as I designed to 
have given her the ribbon, asserted she had given it to me. When she 
appeared, my heart was agonized, but the presence of so many people was 
more powerful than my compunction. I did not fear punishment, but I 
dreaded shame: I dreaded it more than death, more than the crime, more 


than all the world. I would have buried, hid myself in the centre of the 
earth: invincible shame bore down every other sentiment; shame alone 
caused all my impudence, and in proportion as I became criminal, the fear 
of discovery rendered me intrepid. I felt no dread but that of being detected, 
of being publicly, and to my face, declared a thief, liar, and calumniator; an 
unconquerable fear of this overcame every other sensation. Had I been left 
to myself, I should infallibly have declared the truth. Or if M. de la Roque 
had taken me aside, and said— “Do not injure this poor girl; if you are 
guilty own it,” — I am convinced I should instantly have thrown myself at 
his feet; but they intimidated, instead of encouraging me. I was hardly out 
of my childhood, or rather, was yet in it. It is also just to make some 
allowance for my age. In youth, dark, premeditated villainy is more 
criminal than in a riper age, but weaknesses are much less so; my fault was 
truly nothing more; and I am less afflicted at the deed itself than for its 
consequences. It had one good effect, however, in preserving me through 
the rest of my life from any criminal action, from the terrible impression 
that has remained from the only one I ever committed; and I think my 
aversion for lying proceeds in a great measure from regret at having been 
guilty of so black a one. If it is a crime that can be expiated, as I dare 
believe, forty years of uprightness and honor on various difficult occasions, 
with the many misfortunes that have overwhelmed my latter years, may 
have completed it. Poor Marion has found so many avengers in this world, 
that however great my offence towards her, I do not fear to bear the guilt 
with me. Thus have I disclosed what I had to say on this painful subject; 
may I be permitted never to mention it again. 


BOOK III. 


Leaving the service of Madam de Vercellis nearly as I had entered it, I 
returned to my former hostess, and remained there five or six weeks; during 
which time health, youth, and laziness, frequently rendered my 
temperament importunate. I was restless, absent, and thoughtful: I wept and 
sighed for a happiness I had no idea of, though at the same time highly 
sensible of some deficiency. This situation is indescribable, few men can 
even form any conception of it, because, in general, they have prevented 
that plenitude of life, at once tormenting and delicious. My thoughts were 
incessantly occupied with girls and women, but in a manner peculiar to 
myself: these ideas kept my senses in a perpetual and disagreeable activity, 
though, fortunately, they did not point out the means of deliverance. I would 
have given my life to have met with a Miss Goton, but the time was past in 
which the play of infancy predominated; increase of years had introduced 
shame, the inseparable companion of a conscious deviation from rectitude, 
which so confirmed my natural timidity as to render it invincible; and never, 
either at that time or since, could I prevail on myself to offer a proposition 
favorable to my wishes (unless in a manner constrained to it by previous 
advances) even with those whose scruples I had no cause to dread. 

My stay at Madam de Vercellis’s had procured me some acquaintance, 
which I thought might be serviceable to me, and therefore wished to retain. 
Among others, I sometimes visited a Savoyard abbe, M. Gaime, who was 
tutor to the Count of Melarede’s children. He was young, and not much 
known, but possessed an excellent cultivated understanding, with great 
probity, and was, altogether, one of the best men I ever knew. He was 
incapable of doing me the service I then stood most in need of, not having 
sufficient interest to procure me a situation, but from him I reaped 
advantages far more precious, which have been useful to me through life, 
lessons of pure morality, and maxims of sound judgment. 

In the successive order of my inclinations and ideas, I had ever been too 
high or too low. Achilles or Thersites; sometimes a hero, at others a villain. 
M. Gaime took pains to make me properly acquainted with myself, without 
sparing or giving me too much discouragement. He spoke in advantageous 
terms of my disposition and talents, adding, that he foresaw obstacles which 
would prevent my profiting by them; thus, according to him, they were to 


serve less as steps by which I should mount to fortune, than as resources 
which might enable me to exist without one. He gave me a true picture of 
human life, of which, hitherto, I had formed but a very erroneous idea, 
teaching me, that a man of understanding, though destined to experience 
adverse fortune, might, by skilful management, arrive at happiness; that 
there was no true felicity without virtue, which was practicable in every 
situation. He greatly diminished my admiration of grandeur, by proving that 
those in a superior situation are neither better nor happier than those they 
command. One of his maxims has frequently returned to my memory: it 
was, that if we could truly read the hearts of others we should feel more 
inclination to descend than rise: this reflection, the truth of which is striking 
without extravagance, I have found of great utility, in the various exigences 
of my life, as it tended to make me satisfied with my condition. He gave me 
the first just conception of relative duties, which my high-flown 
imagination had ever pictured in extremes, making me sensible that the 
enthusiasm of sublime virtues is of little use in society; that while 
endeavoring to rise too high we are in danger of falling; and that a virtuous 
and uniform discharge of little duties requires as great a degree of fortitude 
as actions which are called heroic, and would at the same time procure more 
honor and happiness. That it was infinitely more desirable to possess the 
lasting esteem of those about us, than at intervals to attract admiration. 

In properly arranging the various duties between man and man, it was 
necessary to ascend to principles; the step I had recently taken, and of 
which my present situation was the consequence, naturally led us to speak 
of religion. It will easily be conceived that the honest M. Gaime was, in a 
great measure, the original of the Savoyard Vicar; prudence only obliging 
him to deliver his sentiments, on certain points, with more caution and 
reserve, and explain himself with less freedom; but his sentiments and 
councils were the same, not even excepting his advice to return to my 
country; all was precisely as I have since given it to the pubic. Dwelling no 
longer, therefore, on conversations which everyone may see the substance 
of, I shall only add, that these wise instructions (though they did not 
produce an immediate effect) were as so many seeds of virtue and religion 
in my heart which were never rooted out, and only required the fostering 
cares of friendship to bring to maturity. 

Though my conversation was not very sincere, I was affected by his 
discourses, and far from being weary, was pleased with them on account of 


their clearness and simplicity, but above all because his heart seemed 
interested in what he said. My disposition is naturally tender, I have ever 
been less attached to people for the good they have really done me than for 
that they designed to do, and my feelings in this particular have seldom 
misled me: thus I truly esteemed M. Gaime. I was in a manner his second 
disciple, which even at that time was of inestimable service in turning me 
from a propensity to vice into which my idleness was leading me. 

One day, when I least expected it, I was sent for by the Count de la 
Roque. Having frequently called at his house, without being able to speak 
with him, I grew weary, and supposing he had either forgot me or retained 
some unfavorable impression of me, returned no more: but I was mistaken 
in both these conjectures. He had more than once witnessed the pleasure I 
took in fulfilling my duty to his aunt: he had even mentioned it to her, and 
afterwards spoke of it, when I no longer thought of it myself. 

He received me graciously, saying that instead of amusing me with 
useless promises, he had sought to place me to advantage; that he had 
succeeded, and would put me in a way to better my situation, but the rest 
must depend on myself. That the family into which he should introduce me 
being both powerful and esteemed, I should need no other patrons; and 
though at first on the footing of a servant, I might be assured, that if my 
conduct and sentiments were found above that station, I should not long 
remain in it. The end of this discourse cruelly disappointed the brilliant 
hopes the beginning had inspired. “What! forever a footman?” said I to 
myself, with a bitterness which confidence presently effaced, for I felt 
myself too superior to that situation to fear long remaining there. 

He took me to the Count de Gauvon, Master of the Horse to the Queen, 
and Chief of the illustrious House of Solar. The air of dignity conspicuous 
in this respectable old man, rendered the affability with which he received 
me yet more interesting. He questioned me with evident interest, and I 
replied with sincerity. He then told the Count de la Roque, that my features 
were agreeable, and promised intellect, which he believed I was not 
deficient in; but that was not enough, and time must show the rest; after 
which, turning to me, he said, “Child, almost all situations are attended with 
difficulties in the beginning; yours, however, shall not have too great a 
portion of them; be prudent, and endeavor to please everyone, that will be 
almost your only employment; for the rest fear nothing, you shall be taken 
care of.” Immediately after he went to the Marchioness de Breil, his 


daughter-in-law, to whom he presented me, and then to the Abbe de 
Gauvon, his son. I was elated with this beginning, as I knew enough of the 
world already to conclude, that so much ceremony is not generally used at 
the reception of a footman. In fact, I was not treated like one. I dined at the 
steward’s table; did not wear a livery; and the Count de Favria (a giddy 
youth) having commanded me to get behind his coach, his grandfather 
ordered that I should get behind no coach, nor follow any one out of the 
house. Meantime, I waited at table, and did, within doors, the business of a 
footman; but I did it, as it were, of my own free will, without being 
appointed to any particular service; and except writing some letters, which 
were dictated to me, and cutting out some ornaments for the Count de 
Favria, I was almost the absolute master of my time. This trial of my 
discretion, which I did not then perceive, was certainly very dangerous, and 
not very humane; for in this state of idleness I might have contracted vices 
which I should not otherwise have given into. Fortunately, it did not 
produce that effect; my memory retained the lessons of M. Gaime, they had 
made an impression on my heart, and I sometimes escaped from the house 
of my patron to obtain a repetition of them. I believe those who saw me 
going out, apparently by stealth, had no conception of my business. Nothing 
could be more prudent than the advice he gave me respecting my conduct. 
My beginning was admirable; so much attention, assiduity, and zeal, had 
charmed everyone. The Abby Gaime advised me to moderate this first 
ardor, lest I should relax, and that relaxation should be considered as 
neglect. “Your setting out,” said he, “is the rule of what will be expected of 
you; endeavor gradually to increase your attentions, but be cautious how 
you diminish them.” 

As they paid but little attention to my trifling talents, and supposed I 
possessed no more than nature had given me, there was no appearance 
(notwithstanding the promises of Count de Gauvon) of my meeting with 
any particular consideration. Some objects of more consequence had 
intervened. The Marquis de Breil, son of the Count de Gauvon, was then 
ambassador at Vienna; some circumstances had occurred at that court which 
for some weeks kept the family in continual agitation, and left them no time 
to think of me. Meantime I had relaxed but little in my attentions, though 
one object in the family did me both good and harm, making me more 
secure from exterior dissipation, but less attentive to my duty. 


Mademoiselle de Breil was about my own age, tolerably handsome, and 
very fair complexioned, with black hair, which notwithstanding, gave her 
features that air of softness so natural to the flaxen, and which my heart 
could never resist. The court dress, so favorable to youth, showed her fine 
neck and shape to advantage, and the mourning, which was then worn, 
seemed to add to her beauty. It will be said, a domestic should not take 
notice of these things; I was certainly to blame, yet I perceived all this, nor 
was I the only one; the maitre d’ hotel and valet de chambre spoke of her 
sometimes at table with a vulgarity that pained me extremely. My head, 
however, was not sufficiently turned to allow of my being entirely in love; I 
did not forget myself, or my situation. I loved to see Mademoiselle de Breil; 
to hear her utter anything that marked wit, sense, or good humor: my 
ambition, confined to a desire of waiting on her, never exceeded its just 
rights. At table I was ever attentive to make the most of them; if her 
footman quitted her chair, I instantly supplied his place; in default of this, I 
stood facing her, seeking in her eyes what she was about to ask for, and 
watching the moment to change her plate. What would I not have given to 
hear her command, to have her look at, or speak the smallest word to me! 
but no, I had the mortification to be beneath her regard; she did not even 
perceive I was there. Her brother, who frequently spoke to me while at 
table, having one day said something which I did not consider obliging, I 
made him so arch and well-turned an answer, that it drew her attention; she 
cast her eyes upon me, and this glance was sufficient to fill me with 
transport. The next day, a second occasion presented itself, which I 
fortunately made use of. A great dinner was given; and I saw, with 
astonishment, for the first time, the maitre d’ hotel waiting at table, with a 
sword by his side, and hat on his head. By chance, the discourse turned on 
the motto of the house of Solar, which was, with the arms, worked in the 
tapestry: ‘Tel fiert qui ne fue pas’. As the Piedmontese are not in general 
very perfect in the French language, they found fault with the orthography, 
saying, that in the word fiert there should be no ‘t’. The old Count de 
Gauvon was going to reply, when happening to cast his eyes on me, he 
perceived I smiled without daring to say anything; he immediately ordered 
me to speak my opinion. I then said, I did not think the ‘t’ superfluous, 
‘fiert’ being an old French word, not derived from the noun ‘ferus’, proud, 
threatening; but from the verb ‘ferit’, he strikes, he wounds; the motto, 
therefore, did not appear to mean, some threat, but, ‘Some strike who do not 


kill’. The whole company fixed their eyes on me, then on each other, 
without speaking a word; never was a greater degree of astonishment; but 
what most flattered me, was an air of satisfaction which I perceived on the 
countenance of Mademoiselle de Breil. This scornful lady deigned to cast 
on me a second look at least as valuable as the former, and turning to her 
grandfather, appeared to wait with impatience for the praise that was due to 
me, and which he fully bestowed, with such apparent satisfaction, that it 
was eagerly chorused by the whole table. This interval was short, but 
delightful in many respects; it was one of those moments so rarely met with, 
which place things in their natural order, and revenge depressed merit for 
the injuries of fortune. Some minutes after Mademoiselle de Breil again 
raised her eyes, desiring me with a voice of timid affability to give her some 
drink. It will easily be supposed I did not let her wait, but advancing 
towards her, I was seized with such a trembling, that having filled the glass 
too full, I spilled some of the water on her plate, and even on herself. Her 
brother asked me, giddily, why I trembled thus? This question increased my 
confusion, while the face of Mademoiselle de Breil was suffused with a 
crimson blush. 

Here ended the romance; where it may be remarked (as with Madam 
Basile, and others in the continuation of my life) that I was not fortunate in 
the conclusion of my amours. In vain I placed myself in the antechamber of 
Madam de Breil, I could not obtain one mark of attention from her 
daughter; she went in and out without looking at me, nor had I the 
confidence to raise my eyes to her; I was even so foolishly stupid, that one 
day, on dropping her glove as she passed, instead of seizing and covering it 
with kisses, as I would gladly have done, I did not dare to quit my place, but 
suffered it to be taken up by a great booby of a footman, whom I could 
willingly have knocked down for his officiousness. To complete my 
timidity, I perceived I had not the good fortune to please Madam de Breil; 
she not only never ordered, but even rejected, my services; and having 
twice found me in her antechamber, asked me, dryly, “If I had nothing to 
do?” I was obliged, therefore, to renounce this dear antechamber; at first it 
caused me some uneasiness, but other things intervening, I presently 
thought no more of it. 

The disdain of Madam de Breil was fully compensated by the kindness 
of her father-in-law, who at length began to think of me. The evening after 
the entertainment, I have already mentioned, he had a conversation with me 


that lasted half an hour, which appeared to satisfy him, and absolutely 
enchanted me. This good man had less sense than Madam de Vercellis, but 
possessed more feeling; I therefore succeeded much better with him. He 
bade me attach myself to his son, the Abbe Gauvon, who had an esteem for 
me, which, if I took care to cultivate, might be serviceable in furnishing me 
with what was necessary to complete their views for my future 
establishment. The next morning I flew to M. the Abbe, who did not receive 
me as a Servant, but made me sit by his fireside, and questioned me with 
great affability. He soon found that my education, which had attempted 
many things, had completed none; but observing that I understood 
something of Latin, he undertook to teach me more, and appointed me to 
attend him every morning. Thus, by one of the whimsicalities which have 
marked the whole course of my life, at once above and below my natural 
situation, I was pupil and footman in the same house: and though in 
servitude, had a preceptor whose birth entitled him to supply that place only 
to the children of kings. 

The Abbe de Gauvon was a younger son, and designed by his family for 
a bishopric, for which reason his studies had been pursued further than is 
usual with people of quality. He had been sent to the university of Sienna, 
where he had resided some years, and from whence he had brought a good 
portion of cruscantism, designing to be that at Turin which the Abbe de 
Dangeau was formerly at Paris. Being disgusted with theology, he gave in 
to the belle-lettres, which is very frequent in Italy, with those who have 
entered the career of prelacy. He had studied the poets, and wrote tolerable 
Latin and Italian verses; in a word, his taste was calculated to form mine, 
and give some order to that chaos of insignificant trash with which my brain 
was encumbered; but whether my prating had misled him, or that he could 
not support the trouble of teaching the elementary parts of Latin, he put me 
at first too high; and I had scarcely translated a few fables of Phoedrus 
before he put me into Virgil, where I could hardly understand anything. It 
will be seen hereafter that I was destined frequently to learn Latin, but never 
to attain it. I labored with assiduity, and the abbe bestowed his attention 
with a degree of kindness, the remembrance of which, even at this time, 
both interests and softens me. I passed the greater part of the morning with 
him as much for my own instruction as his service; not that he ever 
permitted me to perform any menial office, but to copy, or write from his 
dictating; and my employment of secretary was more useful than that of 


scholar, and by this means I not only learned the Italian in its utmost purity, 
but also acquired a taste for literature, and some discernment of 
composition, which could not have been at La Tribu’s, and which was 
useful to me when I afterwards wrote alone. 

At this period of my life, without being romantic, I might reasonably 
have indulged the hope of preferment. The abbe, thoroughly pleased with 
me, expressed his satisfaction to everyone, while his father had such a 
singular affection for me, that I was assured by the Count de Favria, that he 
had spoken of me to the king; even Madam de Breil had laid aside her 
disdainful looks; in short I was a general favorite, which gave great jealousy 
to the other servants, who seeing me honored by the instructions of their 
master’s son, were persuaded I should not remain their equal. 

As far as I could judge by some words dropped at random, and which I 
reflected on afterwards, it appeared to me, that the House of Solar, wishing 
to run the career of embassies, and hoping perhaps in time to arrive at the 
ministry, wished to provide themselves with a person of merit and talents, 
who depending entirely on them, might obtain their confidence, and be of 
essential service. This project of the Count de Gauvon was judicious, 
magnanimous, and truly worthy of a powerful nobleman, equally provident 
and generous; but besides my not seeing, at that time, its full extent, it was 
far too rational for my brain, and required too much confinement. 

My ridiculous ambition sought for fortune in the midst of brilliant 
adventures, and not finding one woman in all this scheme, it appeared 
tedious, painful and melancholy; though I should rather have thought it 
more honorable on this account, as the species of merit generally patronized 
by women is certainly less worthy that I was supposed to possess. 

Everything succeeded to my wish: I had obtained, almost forced, the 
esteem of all; the trial was over, and I was universally considered as a 
young man with flattering prospects, who was not at present in his proper 
sphere, but was expected soon to reach it; but my place was not assigned 
me by man, and I was to reach it by very difficult paths. I now come to one 
of those characteristic traits, which are so natural to me, and which, indeed, 
the reader might have observed without this reflection. 

There were at Turin several new converts of my own stamp, whom I 
neither liked nor wish to see; but I had met with some Genevese who were 
not of this description, and among others a M. Mussard, nicknamed 
Wryneck, a miniature painter, and a distant relation. This M. Mussard, 


having learned my situation at the Count de Gauvon’s, came to see me, with 
another Genevese, named Bacle, who had been my comrade during my 
apprenticeship. This Bacle was a very sprightly, amusing young fellow, full 
of lively sallies, which at his time of life appeared extremely agreeable. At 
once, then, behold me delighted with M. Bacle; charmed to such a degree 
that I found it impossible to quit him. He was shortly to depart for Geneva; 
what a loss had I to sustain! I felt the whole force of it, and resolving to 
make the best use of this precious interval, I determined not to leave him, 
or, rather, he never quitted me, for my head was not yet sufficiently turned 
to think of quitting the house without leave, but it was soon perceived that 
he engrossed my whole time, and he was accordingly forbid the house. This 
so incensed me, that forgetting everything but my friend Bacle, I went 
neither to the abbe nor the count, and was no longer to be found at home. I 
paid no attention to repeated reprimands, and at length was threatened with 
dismissal. This threat was my ruin, as it suggested the idea that it was not 
absolutely necessary that Bacle should depart alone. From that moment I 
could think of no other pleasure, no other situation or happiness than taking 
this journey. To render the felicity still more complete, at the end of it 
(though at an immense distance) I pictured to myself Madam de Warens; for 
as to returning to Geneva, it never entered into my imagination. The hills, 
fields, brooks and villages, incessantly succeeded each other with new 
charms, and this delightful jaunt seemed worthy to absorb my whole 
existence. Memory recalled, with inexpressible pleasure, how charming the 
country had appeared in coming to Turin; what then must it be, when, to the 
pleasure of independence, should be added the company of a good-humored 
comrade of my own age and disposition, without any constraint or 
obligation, but free to go or stay as we pleased? Would it not be madness to 
sacrifice the prospect of so much felicity to projects of ambition, slow and 
difficult in their execution, and uncertain in their event? But even supposing 
them realized, and in their utmost splendor, they were not worth one quarter 
of an hour of the sweet pleasure and liberty of youth. 

Full of these wise conclusions, I conducted myself so improperly, that 
(not indeed without some trouble) I got myself dismissed; for on my return 
one night the maitre de hotel gave me warning on the part of the count. This 
was exactly what I wanted; for feeling, spite of myself, the extravagance of 
my conduct, I wished to excuse it by the addition of injustice and 


ingratitude, by throwing the blame on others, and sheltering myself under 
the idea of necessity. 

I was told the Count de Favria wished to speak with me the next morning 
before my departure; but, being sensible that my head was so far turned as 
to render it possible for me to disobey the injunction, the maitre de hotel 
declined paying the money designed me, and which certainly I had very ill 
earned, till after this visit; for my kind patrons being unwilling to place me 
in the situation of a footman, I had not any fixed wages. 

The Count de Favria, though young and giddy, talked to me on this 
occasion in the most sensible and serious manner: I might add, if it would 
not be thought vain, with the utmost tenderness. He reminded me, in the 
most flattering terms, of the cares of his uncle, and intentions of his 
grandfather; after having drawn in lively colors what I was sacrificing to 
ruin, he offered to make my peace, without stipulating any conditions, but 
that I should no more see the worthless fellow who had seduced me. 

It was so apparent that he did not say all this of himself, that 
notwithstanding my blind stupidity, I powerfully felt the kindness of my 
good old master, but the dear journey was too firmly printed on my 
imagination for any consideration to balance the charm. Bereft of 
understanding, firm to my purpose, I hardened myself against conviction, 
and arrogantly answered, that as they had thought fit to give me warning, I 
had resolved to take it, and conceived it was now too late to retract, since, 
whatever might happen to me, I was fully resolved not to be driven a 
second time from the same house. The count, justly irritated, bestowed on 
me some names which I deserved, and putting me out of his apartment by 
the shoulders, shut the door on me. I departed triumphant, as if I had gained 
the greatest victory, and fearful of sustaining a second combat even had the 
ingratitude to leave the house without thanking the abbe for his kindness. 

To form a just conception of my delirium at that moment, the excess to 
which my heart is subject to be heated by the most trifling incidents, and the 
ardor with which my imagination seizes on the most attractive objects 
should be conceived. At these times, plans the most ridiculous, childish, and 
void of sense, flatter my favorite idea, and persuade me that it is reasonable 
to sacrifice everything to the possession of it. Would it be believed, that 
when near nineteen, any one could be so stupid as to build his hopes of 
future subsistence on an empty phial? For example: 


The Abbe de Gauvon had made me a present, some weeks before, of a 
very pretty heron fountain, with which I was highly delighted. Playing with 
this toy, and speaking of our departure, the sage Bacle and myself thought it 
might be of infinite advantage, and enable us to lengthen our journey. What 
in the world was so curious as a heron fountain? This idea was the 
foundation on which we built our future fortune: we were to assemble the 
country people in every village we might pass through, and delight them 
with the sight of it, when feasting and good cheer would be sure to pour on 
us abundantly; for we were both firmly persuaded, that provisions could 
cost nothing to those who grew and gathered them, and if they did not stuff 
travellers, it was downright ill-nature. 

We pictured in all parts entertainments and weddings, reckoning that 
without any expense but wind from our lungs, and the water of our 
fountain, we should be maintained through Piedmont, Savoy, France, and 
indeed, all the world over. There was no end to our projected travels, and 
we immediately directed our course northward, rather for the pleasure of 
crossing the Alps, than from a supposed necessity of being obliged to stop 
at any place. 

Such was the plan on which I set out, abandoning without regret, my 
preceptors, studies, and hopes, with the almost certain attainment of a 
fortune, to lead the life of a real vagabond. Farewell to the capital; adieu to 
the court, ambition, love, the fair, and all the great adventures into which 
hope had led me during the preceding year! I departed with my fountain and 
my friend Bacle, a purse lightly furnished, but a heart over-flowing with 
pleasure, and only thinking how to enjoy the extensive felicity which I 
supposed my project encircled. 

This extravagant journey was performed almost as agreeably as I had 
expected, though not exactly on the same plan; not but our fountain highly 
amused the hostess and servants for some minutes at all the ale-houses 
where we halted, yet we found it equally necessary to pay on our departure; 
but that gave us no concern, as we never thought of depending on it entirely 
until our money should be expended. An accident spared us that trouble, our 
fountain was broken near Bramant, and in good time, for we both felt 
(though without daring to own it to each other) that we began to be weary 
of it. This misfortune rendered us gayer than ever; we laughed heartily at 
our giddiness in having forgotten that our clothes and shoes would wear 
out, or trusting to renew them by the play of our fountain. We continued our 


journey as merrily as we had begun it, only drawing faster towards that 
termination where our drained purses made it necessary for us to arrive. 

At Chambery I became pensive; not for the folly I had committed, for 
never did any one think less of the past, but on account of the reception I 
should meet with from Madam de Warens; for I looked on her house as my 
paternal home. I had written her an account of my reception at the Count de 
Gauvon’s; she knew my expectancies, and, in congratulating me on my 
good fortune, had added some wise lessons on the return I ought to make 
for the kindness with which they treated me. She looked on my fortune as 
already made, if not destroyed by my own negligence; what then would she 
say on my arrival? for it never entered my mind that she might shut the door 
against me, but I dreaded the uneasiness I might give her; I dreaded her 
reproaches, to me more wounding than want; I resolved to bear all in 
silence, and, if possible to appease her. I now saw nothing but Madam de 
Warens in the whole universe, and to live in disgrace with her was 
impossible. 

I was most concerned about my companion, whom I did not wish to 
offend, and feared I should not easily get rid of. I prefaced this separation 
by an affected coldness during the last day’s journey. The drole understood 
me perfectly; in fact, he was rather giddy than deficient in point of sense — 
I expected he would have been hurt at my inconstancy, but I was quite 
mistaken; nothing affected my friend Bacle, for hardly had we set foot in 
town, on our arrival in Annecy, before he said, “You are now at home,” — 
embraced — bade me adieu — turned on his heel, and disappeared; nor 
have I ever heard of him since. 

How did my heart beat as I approached the habitation of Madam de 
Warens! my legs trembled under me, my eyes were clouded with a mist, I 
neither saw, heard, nor recollected any one, and was obliged frequently to 
stop that I might draw breath, and recall my bewildered senses. Was it fear 
of not obtaining that succor I stood in need of, which agitated me to this 
degree? At the age I then was, does the fear of perishing with hunger give 
such alarms? No: I declare with as much truth as pride, that it was not in the 
power of interest or indigence, at any period of my life, to expand or 
contract my heart. In the course of a painful life, memorable for its 
vicissitudes, frequently destitute of an asylum, and without bread, I have 
contemplated, with equal indifference, both opulence and misery. In want I 
might have begged or stolen, as others have done, but never could feel 


distress at being reduced to such necessities. Few men have grieved more 
than myself, few have shed so many tears; yet never did poverty, or the fear 
of falling into it, make me heave a sigh or moisten my eyelids. My soul, in 
despite of fortune, has only been sensible of real good and evil, which did 
not depend on her; and frequently, when in possession of everything that 
could make life pleasing, I have been the most miserable of mortals. 

The first glance of Madam de Warens banished all my fears — my heart 
leaped at the sound of her voice; I threw myself at her feet, and in transports 
of the most lively joy, pressed my lips upon her hand. I am ignorant whether 
she had received any recent information of me. I discovered but little 
surprise on her countenance, and no sorrow. “Poor child!” said she, in an 
affectionate tone, “art thou here again? I knew you were too young for this 
journey; I am very glad, however, that it did not turn out so bad as I 
apprehended.” She then made me recount my history; it was not long, and I 
did it faithfully: suppressing only some trifling circumstances, but on the 
whole neither sparing nor excusing myself. 

The question was, where I could lodge: she consulted her maid on this 
point — I hardly dared to breathe during the deliberation; but when I heard 
I was to sleep in the house, I could scarce contain my joy; and saw the little 
bundle I brought with me carried into my destined apartment with much the 
same sensations as St. Preux saw his chaise put up at Madam de Wolmar’s. 
To complete all, I had the satisfaction to find that this favor was not to be 
transitory; for at a moment when they thought me attentive to something 
else, I heard Madam de Warens say, “They may talk as they please, but 
since Providence has sent him back, I am determined not to abandon him.” 

Behold me, then, established at her house; not, however, that I date the 
happiest days of my life from this period, but this served to prepare me for 
them. Though that sensibility of heart, which enables us truly to enjoy our 
being, is the work of Nature, and perhaps a mere effect of organization, yet 
it requires situations to unfold itself, and without a certain concurrence of 
favorable circumstances, a man born with the most acute sensibility may go 
out of the world without ever having been acquainted with his own 
temperament. This was my case till that time, and such perhaps it might 
have remained had I never known Madam de Warens, or even having 
known her, had I not remained with her long enough to contract that 
pleasing habit of affectionate sentiments with which she inspired me. I dare 
affirm, that those who only love, do not feel the most charming sensations 


we are capable of: I am acquainted with another sentiment, less impetuous, 
but a thousand times more delightful; sometimes joined with love, but 
frequently separated from it. This feeling is not simply friendship; it is more 
enchanting, more tender; nor do I imagine it can exist between persons of 
the same sex; at least I have been truly a friend, if ever a man was, and yet 
never experienced it in that kind. This distinction is not sufficiently clear, 
but will become so hereafter: sentiments are only distinguishable by their 
effects. 

Madam de Warens inhabited an old house, but large enough to have a 
handsome spare apartment, which she made her drawing-room. I now 
occupied this chamber, which was in the passage I have before mentioned 
as the place of our first meeting. Beyond the brook and gardens was a 
prospect of the country, which was by no means uninteresting to the young 
inhabitant, being the first time, since my residence at Bossey, that I had seen 
anything before my windows but walls, roofs, or the dirty street. How 
pleasing then was this novelty! it helped to increase the tenderness of my 
disposition, for I looked on this charming landscape as the gift of my dear 
patroness, who I could almost fancy had placed it there on purpose for me. 
Peaceably seated, my eyes pursued her amidst the flowers and the verdure; 
her charms seemed to me confounded with those of the spring; my heart, till 
now contracted, here found means to expand itself, and my sighs exhaled 
freely in this charming retreat. 

The magnificence I had been accustomed to at Turin was not to be found 
at Madam de Warens’, but in lieu of it there was neatness, regularity, and a 
patriarchal abundance, which is seldom attached to pompous ostentation. 
She had very little plate, no china, no game in her kitchen, or foreign wines 
in her cellar, but both were well furnished, and at every one’s service; and 
her coffee, though served in earthenware cups, was excellent. Whoever 
came to her house was invited to dine there, and never did laborer, 
messenger, or traveller, depart without refreshment. Her family consisted of 
a pretty chambermaid from Fribourg, named Merceret; a valet from her own 
country called Claude Anet (of whom I shall speak hereafter), a cook, and 
two hired chairmen when she visited, which seldom happened. This was a 
great deal to be done out of two thousand livres a year; yet, with good 
management, it might have been sufficient in a country where land is 
extremely good, and money very scarce. Unfortunately, economy was never 


her favorite virtue; she contracted debts — paid them — thus her money 
passed from hand to hand like a weaver’s shuttle, and quickly disappeared. 

The arrangement of her housekeeping was exactly what I should have 
chosen, and I shared it with satisfaction. I was least pleased with the 
necessity of remaining too long at table. Madam de Warens was so much 
incommoded with the first smell of soup or meat, as almost to occasion 
fainting; from this she slowly recovered, talking meantime, and never 
attempting to eat for the first half hour. I could have dined thrice in the time, 
and had ever finished my meal long before she began; I then ate again for 
company; and though by this means I usually dined twice, felt no 
inconvenience from it. In short, I was perfectly at my ease, and the happier 
as my situation required no care. Not being at this time instructed in the 
state of her finances, I supposed her means were adequate to her expense; 
and though I afterwards found the same abundance, yet when instructed in 
her real situation, finding her pension ever anticipated, prevented me from 
enjoying the same tranquility. Foresight with me has always embittered 
enjoyment; in vain I saw the approach of misfortunes, I was never the more 
likely to avoid them. 

From the first moment of our meeting, the softest familiarity was 
established between us: and in the same degree it continued during the rest 
of her life. Child was my name, Mamma was hers, and child and mamma 
we have ever continued, even after a number of years had almost effaced 
the apparent difference of age between us. I think those names convey an 
exact idea of our behavior, the simplicity of our manners, and above all, the 
similarity of our dispositions. To me she was the tenderest of mothers, ever 
preferring my welfare to her own pleasure; and if my own satisfaction 
found some interest in my attachment to her, it was not to change its nature, 
but only to render it more exquisite, and infatuate me with the charm of 
having a mother young and handsome, whom I was delighted to caress: I 
say literally, to caress, for never did it enter into her imagination to deny me 
the tenderest maternal kisses and endearments, or into my heart to abuse 
them. It will be said, at length our connection was of a different kind: I 
confess it; but have patience, that will come in its turn. 

The sudden sight of her, on our first interview, was the only truly 
passionate moment she ever inspired me with; and even that was principally 
the work of surprise. With her I had neither transports nor desires, but 
remained in a ravishing calm, sensible of a happiness I could not define, 


and thus could I have passed my whole life, or even eternity, without 
feeling an instant of uneasiness. 

She was the only person with whom I never experienced that want of 
conversation, which to me is so painful to endure. Our tete-a-tetes were 
rather an inexhaustible chat than conversation, which could only conclude 
from interruption. So far from finding discourse difficult, I rather thought it 
a hardship to be silent; unless, when contemplating her projects, she sunk 
into a reverie; when I silently let her meditate, and gazing on her, was the 
happiest of men. I had another singular fancy, which was that without 
pretending to the favor of a tete-a-tete, I was perpetually seeking occasion 
to form them, enjoying such opportunities with rapture; and when 
importunate visitors broke in upon us, no matter whether it was man or 
woman, I went out murmuring, not being able to remain a secondary object 
in her company; then, counting the minutes in her antechamber, I used to 
curse these eternal visitors, thinking it inconceivable how they could find so 
much to say, because I had still more. 

If ever I felt the full force of my attachment, it was when I did not see 
her. When in her presence, I was only content; when absent, my uneasiness 
reached almost to melancholy, and a wish to live with her gave me emotions 
of tenderness even to tears. Never shall I forget one great holiday, while she 
was at vespers, when I took a walk out of the city, my heart full of her 
image, and the ardent wish to pass my life with her. I could easily enough 
see that at present this was impossible; that the happiness I enjoyed would 
be of short duration, and this idea gave to my contemplations a tincture of 
melancholy, which, however, was not gloomy, but tempered with a 
flattering hope. The ringing of bells, which ever particularly affects me, the 
singing of birds, the fineness of the day, the beauty of the landscape, the 
scattered country houses, among which in idea I placed our future dwelling, 
altogether struck me with an impression so lively, tender, melancholy, and 
powerful, that I saw myself in ecstasy transported into that happy time and 
abode, where my heart, possessing all the felicity it could desire, might taste 
it with raptures inexpressible. 

I never recollect to have enjoyed the future with such force of illusions 
as at that time; and what has particularly struck me in the recollection of 
this reverie, is that when realized, I found my situation exactly as I had 
imagined it. If ever waking dream had an appearance of a prophetic vision, 
it was assuredly this; I was only deceived in its imaginary duration, for 


days, years, and life itself, passed ideally in perfect tranquility, while the 
reality lasted but a moment. Alas! my most durable happiness was but as a 
dream, which I had no sooner had a glimpse of, than I instantly awoke. 

I know not when I should have done, if I was to enter into a detail of all 
the follies that affection for my dear Madam de Warens made me commit. 
When absent from her, how often have I kissed the bed on a supposition 
that she had slept there; the curtains and all the furniture of my chamber, on 
recollecting they were hers, and that her charming hands had touched them; 
nay, the floor itself, when I considered she had walked there. Sometimes 
even in her presence, extravagancies escaped me, which only the most 
violent passions seemed capable of inspiring; in a word, there was but one 
essential difference to distinguish me from an absolute lover, and that 
particular renders my situation almost inconceivable. 

I had returned from Italy, not absolutely as I went there, but as no one of 
my age, perhaps, ever did before, being equally unacquainted with women. 
My ardent constitution had found resources in those means by which youth 
of my disposition sometimes preserve their purity at the expense of health, 
vigor, and frequently of life itself. My local situation should likewise be 
considered — living with a pretty woman, cherishing her image in the 
bottom of my heart, seeing her during the whole day, at night surrounded 
with objects that recalled her incessantly to my remembrance, and sleeping 
in the bed where I knew she had slept. What a situation! Who can read this 
without supposing me on the brink of the grave? But quite the contrary; that 
which might have ruined me, acted as a preservative, at least for a time. 
Intoxicated with the charm of living with her, with the ardent desire of 
passing my life there, absent or present I saw in her a tender mother, an 
amiable sister, a respected friend, but nothing more; meantime, her image 
filled my heart, and left room far no other object. The extreme tenderness 
with which she inspired me excluded every other woman from my 
consideration, and preserved me from the whole sex: in a word, I was 
virtuous, because I loved her. Let these particulars, which I recount but 
indifferently, be considered, and then let any one judge what kind of 
attachment I had for her: for my part, all I can say, is, that if it hitherto 
appears extraordinary, it will appear much more so in the sequel. 

My time passed in the most agreeable manner, though occupied in a way 
which was by no means calculated to please me; such as having projects to 
digest, bills to write fair, receipts to transcribe, herbs to pick, drugs to 


pound, or distillations to attend; and in the midst of all this, came crowds of 
travellers, beggars, and visitors of all denominations. Some times it was 
necessary to converse at the same time with a soldier, an apothecary, a 
prebendary, a fine lady, and a lay brother. I grumbled, swore, and wished all 
this troublesome medley at the devil, while she seemed to enjoy it, laughing 
at my chagrin till the tears ran down her cheeks. What excited her mirth still 
more, was to see that my anger was increased by not being able myself to 
refrain from laughter. These little intervals, in which I enjoyed the pleasure 
of grumbling, were charming; and if, during the dispute, another 
importunate visitor arrived, she would add to her amusement by maliciously 
prolonging the visit, meantime casting glances at me for which I could 
almost have beat her; nor could she without difficulty refrain from laughter 
on seeing my constrained politeness, though every moment glancing at her 
the look of a fury, while, even in spite of myself, I thought the scene truly 
diverting. 

All this, without being pleasing in itself, contributed to amuse, because it 
made up a part of a life which I thought delightful. Nothing that was 
performed around me, nothing that I was obliged to do, suited my taste, but 
everything suited my heart; and I believe, at length, I should have liked the 
study of medicine, had not my natural distaste to it perpetually engaged us 
in whimsical scenes, that prevented my thinking of it in a serious light. It 
was, perhaps, the first time that this art produced mirth. I pretended to 
distinguish a physical book by its smell, and what was more diverting, was 
seldom mistaken. Madam de Warens made me taste the most nauseous 
drugs; in vain I ran, or endeavored to defend myself; spite of resistance or 
wry faces, spite of my struggles, or even of my teeth, when I saw her 
charming fingers approach my lips, I was obliged to give up the contest. 





When shut up in an apartment with all her medical apparatus, any one 
who had heard us running and shouting amidst peals of laughter would 
rather have imagined we had been acting a farce than preparing opiates or 
elixirs. 

My time, however, was not entirely passed in these fooleries; in the 
apartment which I occupied I found a few books: there was the Spectator, 
Puffendorf, St. Everemond, and the Henriade. Though I had not my old 
passion for books, yet I amused myself with reading a part of them. The 
Spectator was particularly pleasing and serviceable to me. The Abbe de 
Gauvon had taught me to read less eagerly, and with a greater degree of 
attention, which rendered my studies more serviceable. I accustomed 
myself to reflect on elocution and the elegance of composition; exercising 
myself in discerning pure French from my provincial idiom. For example, I 


corrected an orthographical fault (which I had in common with all 
Genevese) by these two lines of the Henriade: 

Soit qu’ un ancient respect pour le sang de leurs maitres, 

Parlat encore pour lui dans le coeur de ces traitres 

I was struck with the word ‘parlat’, and found a ‘t? was necessary to 
form the third person of the subjunctive, whereas I had always written and 
pronounced it parla, as in the present of the indicative. 

Sometimes my studies were the subject of conversation with Madam de 
Warens; sometimes I read to her, in which I found great satisfaction; and as 
I endeavored to read well, it was extremely serviceable to me. I have 
already observed that her mind was cultivated; her understanding was at 
this time in its meridian. Several people of learning having been assiduous 
to ingratiate themselves, had taught her to distinguish works of merit; but 
her taste (if I may so express myself) was rather Protestant; ever speaking 
warmly of Bayle, and highly esteeming St. Evremond, though long since 
almost forgotten in France: but this did not prevent her having a taste for 
literature, or expressing her thoughts with elegance. She had been brought 
up with polite company, and coming young to Savoy, by associating with 
people of the best fashion, had lost the affected manners of her own country, 
where the ladies mistake wit for sense, and only speak in epigram. 

Though she had seen the court but superficially, that glance was 
sufficient to give her a competent idea of it; and notwithstanding secret 
jealousies and the murmurs excited by her conduct and running in debt, she 
ever preserved friends there, and never lost her pension. She knew the 
world, and was useful. This was her favorite theme in our conversations, 
and was directly opposite to my chimerical ideas, though the kind of 
instruction I particularly had occasion for. We read Bruyere together; he 
pleased her more than Rochefoucault, who is a dull, melancholy author, 
particularly to youth, who are not fond of contemplating man as he really is. 
In moralizing she sometimes bewildered herself by the length of her 
discourse; but by kissing her lips or hand from time to time I was easily 
consoled, and never found them wearisome. 

This life was too delightful to be lasting; I felt this, and the uneasiness 
that thought gave me was the only thing that disturbed my enjoyment. Even 
in playfulness she studied my disposition, observed and interrogated me, 
forming projects for my future fortune, which I could readily have 
dispensed with. Happily it was not sufficient to know my disposition, 


inclinations and talents; it was likewise necessary to find a situation in 
which they would be useful, and this was not the work of a day. Even the 
prejudices this good woman had conceived in favor of my merit put off the 
time of calling it into action, by rendering her more difficult in the choice of 
means; thus (thanks to the good opinion she entertained of me), everything 
answered to my wish; but a change soon happened which put a period to my 
tranquility. 

A relation of Madam de Warens, named M. d’Aubonne, came to see her; 
a man of great understanding and intrigue, being, like her, fond of projects, 
though careful not to ruin himself by them. He had offered Cardinal Fleury 
a very compact plan for a lottery, which, however, had not been approved 
of, and he was now going to propose it to the court of Turin, where it was 
accepted and put into execution. He remained some time at Annecy, where 
he fell in love with the Intendant’s lady, who was very amiable, much to my 
taste and the only person I saw with pleasure at the house of Madam de 
Warens. M. d’Aubonne saw me, I was strongly recommended by his 
relation; he promised, therefore, to question and see what I was fit for, and, 
if he found me capable, to seek me a situation. Madam de Warens sent me 
to him two or three mornings, under pretense of messages, without 
acquainting me with her real intention. He spoke to me gayly, on various 
subjects, without any appearance of observation; his familiarity presently 
set me talking, which by his cheerful and jesting manner he encouraged 
without restraint — I was absolutely charmed with him. The result of his 
observations was, that notwithstanding the animation of my countenance, 
and promising exterior, if not absolutely silly, I was a lad of very little 
sense, and without ideas of learning; in fine, very ignorant in all respects, 
and if I could arrive at being curate of some village, it was the utmost honor 
I ought ever to aspire to. Such was the account he gave of me to Madam de 
Warens. This was not the first time such an opinion had been formed of me, 
neither was it the last; the judgment of M. Masseron having been repeatedly 
confirmed. 

The cause of these opinions is too much connected with my character not 
to need a particular explanation; for it will not be supposed that I can in 
conscience subscribe to them; and with all possible impartiality, whatever 
M. Masseron, M. d’Aubonne and many others may have said, I cannot help 
thinking them mistaken. 


Two things very opposite, unite in me, and in a manner which I cannot 
myself conceive. My disposition is extremely ardent, my passions lively 
and impetuous, yet my ideas are produced slowly, with great embarrassment 
and after much afterthought. It might be said my heart and understanding do 
not belong to the same individual. A sentiment takes possession of my soul 
with the rapidity of lightning, but instead of illuminating, it dazzles and 
confounds me; I feel all, but see nothing; I am warm, but stupid; to think I 
must be cool. What is astonishing, my conception is clear and penetrating, 
if not hurried: I can make excellent impromptus at leisure, but on the 
instant, could never say or do anything worth notice. I could hold a 
tolerable conversation by the post, as they say the Spaniards play at chess, 
and when I read that anecdote of a duke of Savoy, who turned himself 
round, while on a journey, to cry out ‘a votre gorge, marchand de Paris!’ I 
said, “Here is a trait of my character!” 

This slowness of thought, joined to vivacity of feeling, I am not only 
sensible of in conversation, but even alone. When I write, my ideas are 
arranged with the utmost difficulty. They glance on my imagination and 
ferment till they discompose, heat, and bring on a palpitation; during this 
state of agitation, I see nothing properly, cannot write a single word, and 
must wait till it is over. Insensibly the agitation subsides, the chaos acquires 
form, and each circumstance takes its proper place. Have you never seen an 
opera in Italy? where during the change of scene everything is in confusion, 
the decorations are intermingled, and any one would suppose that all would 
be overthrown; yet by little and little, everything is arranged, nothing 
appears wanting, and we feel surprised to see the tumult succeeded by the 
most delightful spectacle. This is a resemblance of what passes in my brain 
when I attempt to write; had I always waited till that confusion was past, 
and then pointed, in their natural beauties, the objects that had presented 
themselves, few authors would have surpassed me. 

Thence arises the extreme difficulty I find in writing; my manuscripts, 
blotted, scratched, and scarcely legible, attest the trouble they cost me; nor 
is there one of them but I have been obliged to transcribe four or five times 
before it went to press. Never could I do anything when placed at a table, 
pen in hand; it must be walking among the rocks, or in the woods; it is at 
night in my bed, during my wakeful hours, that I compose; it may be judged 
how slowly, particularly for a man who has not the advantage of verbal 
memory, and never in his life could retain by heart six verses. Some of my 


periods I have turned and returned in my head five or six nights before they 
were fit to be put to paper: thus it is that I succeed better in works that 
require laborious attention, than those that appear more trivial, such as 
letters, in which I could never succeed, and being obliged to write one is to 
me a Serious punishment; nor can I express my thoughts on the most trivial 
subjects without it costing me hours of fatigue. If I write immediately what 
strikes me, my letter is a long, confused, unconnected string of expressions, 
which, when read, can hardly be understood. 

It is not only painful to me to give language to my ideas but even to 
receive them. I have studied mankind, and think myself a tolerable 
observer, yet I know nothing from what I see, but all from what I remember, 
nor have I understanding except in my recollections. From all that is said, 
from all that passes in my presence, I feel nothing, conceive nothing, the 
exterior sign being all that strikes me; afterwards it returns to my 
remembrance; I recollect the place, the time, the manner, the look, and 
gesture, not a circumstance escapes me; it is then, from what has been done 
or said, that I imagine what has been thought, and I have rarely found 
myself mistaken. 

So little master of my understanding when alone, let any one judge what 
I must be in conversation, where to speak with any degree of ease you must 
think of a thousand things at the same time: the bare idea that I should 
forget something material would be sufficient to intimidate me. Nor can I 
comprehend how people can have the confidence to converse in large 
companies, where each word must pass in review before so many, and 
where it would be requisite to know their several characters and histories to 
avoid saying what might give offence. In this particular, those who frequent 
the world would have a great advantage, as they know better where to be 
silent, and can speak with greater confidence; yet even they sometimes let 
fall absurdities; in what predicament then must he be who drops as it were 
from the clouds? It is almost impossible he should speak ten minutes with 
impunity. 

In a tete-a-tete there is a still worse inconvenience; that is; the necessity 
of talking perpetually, at least, the necessity of answering when spoken to, 
and keeping up the conversation when the other is silent. This insupportable 
constraint is alone sufficient to disgust me with variety, for I cannot form an 
idea of a greater torment than being obliged to speak continually without 
time for recollection. I know not whether it proceeds from my mortal hatred 


of all constraint; but if I am obliged to speak, I infallibly talk nonsense. 
What is still worse, instead of learning how to be silent when I have 
absolutely nothing to say, it is generally at such times that I have a violent 
inclination: and endeavoring to pay my debt of conversation as speedily as 
possible, I hastily gabble a number of words without ideas, happy when 
they only chance to mean nothing; thus endeavoring to conquer or hide my 
incapacity, I rarely fail to show it. 

I think I have said enough to show that, though not a fool, I have 
frequently passed for one, even among people capable of judging; this was 
the more vexatious, as my physiognomy and eyes promised otherwise, and 
expectation being frustrated, my stupidity appeared the more shocking. This 
detail, which a particular occasion gave birth to, will not be useless in the 
sequel, being a key to many of my actions which might otherwise appear 
unaccountable; and have been attributed to a savage humor I do not possess. 
I love society as much as any man, was I not certain to exhibit myself in it, 
not only disadvantageously, but totally different from what I really am. The 
plan I have adopted of writing and retirement, is what exactly suits me. Had 
I been present, my worth would never have been known, no one would even 
have suspected it; thus it was with Madam Dupin, a woman of sense, in 
whose house I lived for several years; indeed, she has often since owned it 
to me: though on the whole this rule may be subject to some exceptions. I 
shall now return to my history. 

The estimate of my talents thus fixed, the situation I was capable of 
promised, the question only remained how to render me capable of fulfilling 
my destined vocation. The principle difficulty was, I did not know Latin 
enough for a priest. Madam de Warens determined to have me taught for 
some time at the seminary, and accordingly spoke of it to the Superior, who 
was a Lazarist, called M. Gras, a good-natured little fellow, half blind, 
meagre, gray-haired, insensible, and the least pedantic of any Lazarist I ever 
knew; which, in fact, is saying no great matter. 

He frequently visited Madam de Warens, who entertained, caressed, and 
made much of him, letting him sometimes lace her stays, an office he was 
willing enough to perform. While thus employed, she would run about the 
room, this way or that, as occasion happened to call her. Drawn by the lace, 
Monsieur the Superior followed, grumbling, repeating at every moment, 
“Pray, madam, do stand still;” the whole forming a scene truly diverting. 


M. Gras willingly assented to the project of Madam de Warens, and, for 
a very moderate pension, charged himself with the care of instructing me. 
The consent of the bishop was all that remained necessary, who not only 
granted it, but offered to pay the pension, permitting me to retain the secular 
habit till they could judge by a trial what success they might have in my 
improvement. 

What a change! but I was obliged to submit; though I went to the 
seminary with about the same spirits as if they had been taking me to 
execution. What a melancholy abode! especially for one who left the house 
of a pretty woman. I carried one book with me, that I had borrowed of 
Madam de Warens, and found it a capital resource! it will not be easily 
conjectured what kind of book this was — it was a music book. Among the 
talents she had cultivated, music was not forgotten; she had a tolerable good 
voice, sang agreeably, and played on the harpsichord. She had taken the 
pains to give me some lessons in singing, though before I was very 
uninformed in that respect, hardly knowing the music of our psalms. Eight 
or ten interrupted lessons, far from putting me in a condition to improve 
myself, did not teach me half the notes; notwithstanding, I had such a 
passion for the art, that I determined to exercise myself alone. The book I 
took was not of the most easy kind; it was the cantatas of Clerambault. It 
may be conceived with what attention and perseverance I studied, when I 
inform my reader, that without knowing anything of transposition or 
quantity, I contrived to sing with tolerable correctness, the first recitative 
and air in the cantata of Alpheus and Arethusa; it is true this air is, so justly 
set, that it is only necessary to recite the verses in their just measure to catch 
the music. 

There was at the seminary a curst Lazarist, who by undertaking to teach 
me Latin made me detest it. His hair was coarse, black and greasy, his face 
like those formed in gingerbread, he had the voice of a buffalo, the 
countenance of an owl, and the bristles of a boar in lieu of a beard; his smile 
was sardonic, and his limbs played like those of a puppet moved by wires. I 
have forgotten his odious name, but the remembrance of his frightful 
precise countenance remains with me, though hardly can I recollect it 
without trembling; especially when I call to mind our meeting in the gallery, 
when he graciously advanced his filthy square cap as a sign for me to enter 
his apartment, which appeared more dismal in my apprehension than a 


dungeon. Let any one judge the contrast between my present master and the 
elegant Abbe de Gauvon. 

Had I remained two months at the mercy of this monster, I am certain 
my head could not have sustained it; but the good M. Gras, perceiving I was 
melancholy, grew thin, and did not eat my victuals, guessed the cause of my 
uneasiness (which indeed was not very difficult) and taking me from the 
claws of this beast, by another yet more striking contrast, placed me with 
the gentlest of men, a young Faucigneran abbe, named M. Gatier, who 
studied at the seminary, and out of complaisance for M. Gras, and humanity 
to myself, spared some time from the prosecution of his own studies in 
order to direct mine. Never did I see a more pleasing countenance than that 
of M. Gatier. He was fair complexioned, his beard rather inclined to red; his 
behavior like that of the generality of his countrymen (who under a 
coarseness of countenance conceal much understanding), marked in him a 
truly sensible and affectionate soul. In his large blue eyes there was a 
mixture of softness, tenderness, and melancholy, which made it impossible 
to see him without feeling one’s self interested. From the looks and manner 
of this young abbe he might have been supposed to have foreseen his 
destiny, and that he was born to be unhappy. 

His disposition did not belie his physiognomy: full of patience and 
complaisance, he rather appeared to study with than to instruct me. So much 
was not necessary to make me love him, his predecessor having rendered 
that very easy; yet, notwithstanding all the time he bestowed on me, 
notwithstanding our mutual good inclinations, and that his plan of teaching 
was excellent, with much labor, I made little progress. It is very singular, 
that with a clear conception I could never learn much from masters except 
my father and M. Lambercier; the little I know besides I have learned alone, 
as will be seen hereafter. My spirit, impatient of every species of constraint, 
cannot submit to the law of the moment; even the fear of not learning 
prevents my being attentive, and a dread of wearying those who teach, 
makes me feign to understand them; thus they proceed faster than I can 
comprehend, and the conclusion is I learn nothing. My understanding must 
take its own time and cannot submit to that of another. 

The time of ordination being arrived, M. Gatier returned to his province 
as deacon, leaving me with gratitude, attachment, and sorrow for his loss. 
The vows I made for him were no more answered than those I offered for 
myself. Some years after, I learned, that being vicar of a parish, a young girl 


was with child by him, being the only one (though he possessed a very 
tender heart) with whom he was ever in love. This was a dreadful scandal in 
a diocese severely governed, where the priests (being under good 
regulation) ought never to have children — except by married women. 
Having infringed this politic law, he was put in prison, defamed, and driven 
from his benefice. I know not whether it was ever after in his power to 
reestablish his affairs; but the remembrance of his misfortunes, which were 
deeply engraven on my heart, struck me when I wrote Emilius, and uniting 
M. Gatier with M. Gaime, I formed from these two worthy priests the 
character of the Savoyard Vicar, and flatter myself the imitation has not 
dishonored the originals. 

While I was at the seminary, M. d’Aubonne was obliged to quit Annecy, 
Moultou being displeased that he made love to his wife, which was acting 
like a dog in the manger, for though Madam Moultou was extremely 
amiable, he lived very ill with her, treating her with such brutality that a 
separation was talked of. Moultou, by repeated oppressions, at length 
procured a dismissal from his employment: he was a disagreeable man; a 
mole could not be blacker, nor an owl more knavish. It is said the 
provincials revenge themselves on their enemies by songs; M. d’Aubonne 
revenged himself on his by a comedy, which he sent to Madam de Warens, 
who showed it to me. I was pleased with it, and immediately conceived the 
idea of writing one, to try whether I was so silly as the author had 
pronounced me. This project was not executed till I went to Chambery, 
where I wrote ‘The Lover of Himself’. Thus when I said in the preface to 
that piece, “it was written at eighteen,” I cut off a few years. 

Nearly about this time an event happened, not very important in itself, 
but whose consequence affected me, and made a noise in the world when I 
had forgotten it. Once a week I was permitted to go out; it is not necessary 
to say what use I made of this liberty. Being one Sunday at Madam de 
Warens, a building belonging to the Cordeliers, which joined her house, 
took fire; this building which contained their oven, being full of dry fagots, 
blazed violently and greatly endangered the house; for the wind happening 
to drive the flames that way, it was covered with them. The furniture, 
therefore, was hastily got out and carried into the garden which fronted the 
windows, on the other side the before-mentioned brook. I was so alarmed 
that I threw indiscriminately everything that came to hand out of the 
window, even to a large stone mortar, which at another time I should have 


found it difficult to remove, and should have thrown a handsome looking- 
glass after it had not some one prevented me. The good bishop, who that 
day was visiting Madam de Warens, did not remain idle; he took her into 
the garden, where they went to prayers with the rest that were assembled 
there, and where sometime afterwards, I found them on their knees, and 
presently joined them. While the good man was at his devotions, the wind 
changed, so suddenly and critically, that the flames which had covered the 
house and began to enter the windows, were carried to the other side of the 
court, and the house received no damage. Two years after, Monsieur de 
Berner being dead, the Antoines, his former brethren, began to collect 
anecdotes which might serve as arguments of his beatification; at the desire 
of Father Baudet, I joined to these an attestation of what I have just related, 
in doing which, though I attested no more than the truth, I certainly acted 
ill, as it tended to make an indifferent occurrence pass for a miracle. I had 
seen the bishop in prayer, and had likewise seen the wind change during the 
prayer, and even much to the purpose, all this I could certify truly; but that 
one of these facts was the cause of the other, I ought not to have attested, 
because it is what I could not possibly be assured of. Thus much I may say, 
that as far as I can recollect what my ideas were at that time, I was 
sincerely, and in good earnest a Catholic. Love of the marvellous is natural 
to the human heart; my veneration for the virtuous prelate, and secret pride 
in having, perhaps, contributed to the event in question, all helped to seduce 
me; and certainly, if this miracle was the effect of ardent prayer, I had a 
right to claim a share of the merits. 

More than thirty years after, when I published the ‘Lettres de la 
Montagne’, M. Feron (I know not by what means) discovered this 
attestation, and made use of it in his paper. I must confess the discovery was 
very critically timed, and appeared very diverting, even to me. 

I was destined to be the outcast of every condition; for notwithstanding 
M. Gatier gave the most favorable account he possibly could of my studies, 
they plainly saw the improvement I received bore no proportion to the pains 
taken to instruct me, which was no encouragement to continue them: the 
bishop and superior, therefore, were disheartened, and I was sent back to 
Madam de Warens, as a subject not even fit to make a priest of; but as they 
allowed, at the same time, that I was a tolerably good lad, and far from 
being vicious, this account counterbalanced the former, and determined her 
not to abandon me. 


I carried back in triumph the dear music book, which had been so useful 
to me, the air of Alpheus and Arethusa being almost all I had learned at the 
seminary. My predilection for this art started the idea of making a musician 
of, me. A convenient opportunity offered; once a week, at least, she had a 
concert at her house, and the music-master from the cathedral, who directed 
this little band, came frequently to see her. This was a Parisian, named M. le 
Maitre, a good composer, very lively, gay, young, well made, of little 
understanding, but, upon the whole, a good sort of man. Madam de Warens 
made us acquainted; I attached myself to him, and he seemed not displeased 
with me. A pension was talked of, and agreed on; in short, I went home 
with him, and passed the winter the more agreeably at his chambers, as they 
were not above twenty paces distant from Madam de Warens’, where we 
frequently supped together. It may easily be supposed that this situation, 
ever gay, and singing with the musicians and children of the choir, was 
more pleasing to me than the seminary and fathers of St. Lazarus. This life, 
though free, was regular; here I learned to prize independence, but never to 
abuse it. For six whole months I never once went out except to see Madam 
de Warens, or to church, nor had I any inclination to it. This interval is one 
of those in which I enjoyed the greatest satisfaction, and which I have ever 
recollected with pleasure. Among the various situations I have been placed 
in, some were marked with such an idea of virtuous satisfaction, that the 
bare remembrance affects me as if they were yet present. I vividly recollect 
the time, the place, the persons, and even the temperature of the air, while 
the lively idea of a certain local impression peculiar to those times, 
transports me back again to the very spot; for example, all that was repeated 
at our meetings, all that was sung in the choir, everything that passed there; 
the beautiful and noble habits of the canons, the chasubles of the priests, the 
mitres of the singers, the persons of the musicians; an old lame carpenter 
who played the counter-bass, a little fair abbe who performed on the violin, 
the ragged cassock which M. le Maitre, after taking off his sword, used to 
put over his secular habit, and the fine surplice with which he covered the 
rags of the former, when he went to the choir; the pride with which I held 
my little flute to my lips, and seated myself in the orchestra, to assist in a 
recitative which M. le Maitre had composed on purpose for me; the good 
dinner that afterwards awaited us, and the good appetites we carried to it. 
This concourse of objects, strongly retraced in my memory, has charmed 
me a hundred time as much, or perhaps more, than ever the reality had 


done. I have always preserved an affection for a certain air of the ‘Conditor 
alme Syderum’, because one Sunday in Advent I heard that hymn sung on 
the steps of the cathedral, (according to the custom of that place) as I lay in 
bed before daybreak. Mademoiselle Merceret, Madam de Warens’ 
chambermaid, knew something of music; I shall never forget a little piece 
that M. le Maitre made me sing with her, and which her mistress listened to 
with great satisfaction. In a word, every particular, even down to the servant 
Perrine, whom the boys of the choir took such delight in teasing. The 
remembrance of these times of happiness and innocence frequently 
returning to my mind, both ravish and affect me. 

I lived at Annecy during a year without the least reproach, giving 
universal satisfaction. Since my departure from Turin I had been guilty of 
no folly, committed none while under the eye of Madam de Warens. She 
was my conductor, and ever led me right; my attachment for her became my 
only passion, and what proves it was not a giddy one, my heart and 
understanding were in unison. It is true that a single sentiment, absorbing all 
my faculties, put me out of a capacity of learning even music: but this was 
not my fault, since to the strongest inclination, I added the utmost assiduity. 
I was attentive and thoughtful; what could I do? Nothing was wanting 
towards my progress that depended on me; meantime, it only required a 
subject that might inspire me to occasion the commission of new follies: 
that subject presented itself, chance arranged it, and (as will be seen 
hereafter) my inconsiderate head gave in to it. 

One evening, in the month of February, when it was very cold, being all 
sat round the fire, we heard some one knock at the street door. Perrine took 
a light, went down and opened it: a young man entering, came upstairs, 
presented himself with an easy air, and making M. Maitre a short, but well- 
turned compliment, announced himself as a French musician, constrained 
by the state of his finances to take this liberty. The heart of the good Le 
Maitre leaped at the name of a French musician, for he passionately loved 
both his country and profession; he therefore offered the young traveller his 
service — and use of his apartment, which he appeared to stand much in 
need of, and which he accepted without much ceremony. I observed him 
while he was chatting and warming himself before supper; he was short and 
thick, having some fault in his shape, though without any particular 
deformity; he had (if I may so express myself) an appearance of being 
hunchbacked, with flat shoulders, and I think he limped. He wore a black 


coat, rather worn than old, which hung in tatters, a very fine but dirty shirt, 
frayed ruffles; a pair of splatterdashes so large that he could have put both 
legs into either of them, and, to secure himself from the snow, a little hat, 
only fit to be carried under his arm. With this whimsical equipage, he had, 
however, something elegant in his manners and conversation; his 
countenance was expressive and agreeable, and he spoke with facility if not 
with modesty; in short, everything about him bore the mark of a young 
debauchee, who did not crave assistance like a beggar, but as a thoughtless 
madcap. He told us his name was Venture de Villeneuve, that he came from 
Paris, had lost his way, and seeming to forget that he had announced himself 
for a musician, added that he was going to Grenoble to see a relation that 
was a member of Parliament. 

During supper we talked of music, on which subject he spoke well: he 
knew all the great virtuosi, all the celebrated works, all the actors, actresses, 
pretty women, and powerful lords; in short nothing was mentioned but what 
he seemed thoroughly acquainted with. Though no sooner was any topic 
started, than by some drollery, which set every one a-laughing, he made 
them forget what had been said. This was on a Saturday; the next day there 
was to be music at the cathedral: M. le Maitre asked if he would sing there 
— “Very willingly.” — “What part would he chose?”— “The counter- 
tenor:” and immediately began speaking of other things. Before he went to 
church they offered him his part to peruse, but he did not even look at it. 
This Gasconade surprised Le Maitre— “You'll see,” said he, whispering to 
me, “that he does not know a single note.” — I replied: “I am very much 
afraid of him.” I followed them into the church; but was extremely uneasy, 
and when they began, my heart beat violently, so much was I interested in 
his behalf. 

I was presently out of pain: he sung his two recitatives with all 
imaginable taste and judgment; and what was yet more, with a very 
agreeable voice. I never enjoyed a more pleasing surprise. After mass, M. 
Venture received the highest compliments from the canons and musicians, 
which he answered jokingly, though with great grace. M. le Maitre 
embraced him heartily; I did the same; he saw I was rejoiced at his success, 
and appeared pleased at my satisfaction. 

It will easily be surmised, that after having been delighted with M. 
Bacle, who had little to attract my admiration, I should be infatuated with 
M. Venture, who had education, wit, talents, and a knowledge of the world, 


and might be called an agreeable rake. This was exactly what happened, and 
would, I believe, have happened to any other young man in my place; 
especially supposing him possessed of better judgment to distinguish merit, 
and more propensity to be engaged by it; for Venture doubtless possessed a 
considerable share, and one in particular, very rare at his age, namely, that 
of never being in haste to display his talents. It is true, he boasted of many 
things he did not understand, but of those he knew (which were very 
numerous) he said nothing, patiently waiting some occasion to display 
them, which he then did with ease, though without forwardness, and thus 
gave them more effect. As there was ever some intermission between the 
proofs of his various abilities, it was impossible to conjecture whether he 
had ever discovered all his talents. Playful, giddy, inexhaustible, seducing in 
conversation, ever smiling, but never laughing, and repeating the rudest 
things in the most elegant manner — even the most modest women were 
astonished at what they endured from him: it was in vain for them to 
determine to be angry; they could not assume the appearance of it. It was 
extraordinary that with so many agreeable talents, in a country where they 
are so well understood, and so much admired, he so long remained only a 
musician. 

My attachment to M. Venture, more reasonable in its cause, was also less 
extravagant in its effects, though more lively and durable than that I had 
conceived for M. Bacle. I loved to see him, to hear him, all his actions 
appeared charming, everything he said was an oracle to me, but the 
enchantment did not extend far enough to disable me from quitting him. I 
spoke of him with transport to Madam de Warens, Le Maitre likewise spoke 
in his praise, and she consented we should bring him to her house. This 
interview did not succeed; he thought her affected, she found him a 
libertine, and, alarmed that I had formed such an ill acquaintance, not only 
forbade me bringing him there again, but likewise painted so strongly the 
danger I ran with this young man, that I became a little more circumspect in 
giving in to the attachment; and very happily, both for my manners and 
wits, we were soon separated. 

M. le Maitre, like most of his profession, loved good wine; at table he 
was moderate, but when busy in his closet he must drink. His maid was so 
well acquainted with this humor that no sooner had he prepared his paper to 
compose, and taken his violoncello, than the bottle and glass arrived, and 
was replenished from time to time: thus, without being ever absolutely 


intoxicated, he was usually in a state of elevation. This was really 
unfortunate, for he had a good heart, and was so playful that Madam de 
Warens used to call him the kitten. Unhappily, he loved his profession, 
labored much and drank proportionately, which injured his health, and at 
length soured his temper. Sometimes he was gloomy and easily offended, 
though incapable of rudeness, or giving offence to any one, for never did he 
utter a harsh word, even to the boys of the choir: on the other hand, he 
would not suffer another to offend him, which was but just: the misfortune 
was, having little understanding, he did not properly discriminate, and was 
often angry without cause. 

The Chapter of Geneva, where so many princes and bishops formerly 
thought it an honor to be seated, though in exile it lost its ancient splendor, 
retained (without any diminution) its pride. To be admitted, you must either 
be a gentleman or Doctor of Sorbonne. If there is a pardonable pride, after 
that derived from personal merit, it is doubtless that arising from birth, 
though, in general, priests having laymen in their service treat them with 
sufficient haughtiness, and thus the canons behaved to poor Le Maitre. The 
chanter, in particular, who was called the Abbe de Vidonne, in other 
respects a well-behaved man, but too full of his nobility, did not always 
show him the attention his talents merited. M. le Maitre could not bear these 
indignities patiently; and this year, during passion week, they had a more 
serious dispute than ordinary. At an institution dinner that the bishop gave 
the canons, and to which M. Maitre was always invited, the abbe failed in 
some formality, adding, at the same time, some harsh words, which the 
other could not digest; he instantly formed the resolution to quit them the 
following night; nor could any consideration make him give up his design, 
though Madam de Warens (whom he went to take leave of) spared no pains 
to appease him. He could not relinquish the pleasure of leaving his tyrants 
embarrassed for the Easter feast, at which time he knew they stood in 
greatest need of him. He was most concerned about his music, which he 
wished to take with him; but this could not easily be accomplished, as it 
filled a large case, and was very heavy, and could not be carried under the 
arm. 

Madam de Warens did what I should have done in her situation; and 
indeed, what I should yet do: after many useless efforts to retain him, seeing 
he was resolved to depart, whatever might be the event, she formed the 
resolution to give him every possible assistance. I must confess Le Maitre 


deserved it of her, for he was (if I may use the expression) dedicated to her 
service, in whatever appertained to either his art or knowledge, and the 
readiness with which he obliged gave a double value to his complaisance: 
thus she only paid back, on an essential occasion, the many favors he had 
been long conferring on her; though I should observe, she possessed a soul 
that, to fulfill such duties, had no occasion to be reminded of previous 
obligations. Accordingly she ordered me to follow Le Maitre to Lyons, and 
to continue with him as long as he might have occasion for my services. 
She has since avowed, that a desire of detaching me from Venture had a 
great hand in this arrangement. She consulted Claude Anet about the 
conveyance of the above-mentioned case. He advised, that instead of hiring 
a beast at Annecy, which would infallibly discover us, it would be better, at 
night, to take it to some neighboring village, and there hire an ass to carry it 
to Seyssel, which being in the French dominions, we should have nothing to 
fear. This plan was adopted; we departed the same night at seven, and 
Madam de Warens, under pretense of paying my expenses, increased the 
purse of poor Le Maitre by an addition that was very acceptable. Claude 
Anet, the gardiner, and myself, carried the case to the first village, then 
hired an ass, and the same night reached Seyssel. 

I think I have already remarked that there are times in which I am so 
unlike myself that I might be taken for a man of a direct opposite 
disposition; I shall now give an example of this. M. Reydelet, curate of 
Seyssel, was canon of St. Peter’s, consequently known to M. le Maitre, and 
one of the people from whom he should have taken most pains to conceal 
himself; my advice, on the contrary, was to present ourselves to him, and, 
under some pretext, entreat entertainment as if we visited him by consent of 
the chapter. Le Maitre adopted the idea, which seemed to give his revenge 
the appearance of satire and waggery; in short, we went boldly to Reydelet, 
who received us very kindly. Le Maitre told him he was going to Bellay by 
desire of the bishop, that he might superintend the music during the Easter 
holidays, and that he proposed returning that way in a few days. To support 
this tale, I told a hundred others, so naturally that M. Reydelet thought me a 
very agreeable youth, and treated me with great friendship and civility. We 
were well regaled and well lodged: M. Reydelet scarcely knew how to 
make enough of us; and we parted the best friends in the world, with a 
promise to stop longer on our return. We found it difficult to refrain from 
laughter, or wait till we were alone to give free vent to our mirth: indeed, 


even now, the bare recollection of it forces a smile, for never was waggery 
better or more fortunately maintained. This would have made us merry 
during the remainder of our journey, if M. le Maitre (who did not cease 
drinking) had not been two or three times attacked with a complaint that he 
afterwards became very subject to, and which resembled an epilepsy. These 
fits threw me into the most fearful embarrassments, from which I resolved 
to extricate myself with the first opportunity. 

According to the information given to M. Reydelet, we passed our Easter 
holidays at Bellay, and though not expected there, were received by the 
music-master, and welcomed by every one with great pleasure. M. le Maitre 
was of considerable note in his profession, and, indeed, merited that 
distinction. The music-master of Bellay (who was fond of his own works) 
endeavored to obtain the approbation of so good a judge; for besides being 
a connoisseur, M. le Maitre was equitable, neither a jealous, ill-natured 
critic, nor a servile flatterer. He was so superior to the generality of country 
music-masters and they were so sensible of it, that they treated him rather as 
their chief than a brother musician. 

Having passed four or five days very agreeably at Bellay, we departed, 
and continuing our journey without meeting with any accidents, except 
those I have just spoken of, arrived at Lyons, and were lodged at Notre 
Dame de Pitie. While we waited for the arrival of the before-mentioned 
case (which by the assistance of another lie, and the care of our good 
patron, M. Reydelet, we had embarked on the Rhone) M. le Maitre went to 
visit his acquaintance, and among others Father Cato, a Cordelier, who will 
be spoken of hereafter, and the Abbe Dortan, Count of Lyons, both of 
whom received him well, but afterwards betrayed him, as will be seen 
presently; indeed, his good fortune terminated with M. Reydelet. 

Two days after our arrival at Lyons, as we passed a little street not far 
from our inn, Le Maitre was attacked by one of his fits; but it was now so 
violent as to give me the utmost alarm. I screamed with terror, called for 
help, and naming our inn, entreated some one to bear him to it, then (while 
the people were assembled, and busy round a man that had fallen senseless 
in the street) he was abandoned by the only friend on whom he could have 
any reasonable dependence; I seized the instant when no one heeded me, 
turned the corner of the street and disappeared. Thanks to Heaven, I have 
made my third painful confession; if many such remained, I should 
certainly abandon the work I have undertaken. 


Of all the incidents I have yet related, a few traces are remaining in the 
places where I have lived; but what I have to relate in the following book is 
almost entirely unknown; these are the greatest extravagancies of my life, 
and it is happy they had not worse conclusions. My head, (if I may use the 
simile) screwed up to the pitch of an instrument it did not naturally accord 
with, had lost its diapason; in time it returned to it again, when I 
discontinued my follies, or at least gave in to those more consonant to my 
disposition. This epoch of my youth I am least able to recollect, nothing 
having passed sufficiently interesting to influence my heart, to make me 
clearly retrace the remembrance. In so many successive changes, it is 
difficult not to make some transpositions of time or place. I write absolutely 
from memory, without notes or materials to help my recollection. Some 
events are as fresh in my idea as if they had recently happened, but there are 
certain chasms which I cannot fill up but by the aid of recital, as confused 
as the remaining traces of those to which they refer. It is possible, therefore, 
that I may have erred in trifles, and perhaps shall again, but in every matter 
of importance I can answer that the account is faithfully exact, and with the 
same veracity the reader may depend I shall be careful to continue it. 

My resolution was soon taken after quitting Le Maitre; I set out 
immediately for Annecy. The cause and mystery of our departure had 
interested me for the security of our retreat: this interest, which entirely 
employed my thoughts for some days, had banished every other idea; but no 
sooner was I secure and in tranquility, than my predominant sentiment 
regained its place. Nothing flattered, nothing tempted me, I had no wish but 
to return to Madam de Warens; the tenderness and truth of my attachment to 
her had rooted from my heart every imaginable project, and all the follies of 
ambition, I conceived no happiness but living near her, nor could I take a 
step without feeling that the distance between us was increased. I returned, 
therefore, as soon as possible, with such speed, and with my spirits in such 
a State of agitation, that though I recall with pleasure all my other travels, I 
have not the least recollection of this, only remembering my leaving Lyons 
and reaching Annecy. Let anyone judge whether this last event can have 
slipped my memory, when informed that on my arrival I found Madam de 
Warens was not there, having set out for Paris. 

I was never well informed of the motives of this journey. I am certain she 
would have told me had I asked her, but never was man less curious to learn 
the secrets of his friend. My heart is ever so entirely filled with the present, 


or With past pleasures, which become a principal part of my enjoyment, that 
there is not a chink or corner for curiosity to enter. All that I conceive from 
what I heard of it, is, that in the revolution caused at Turin by the abdication 
of the King of Sardinia, she feared being forgotten, and was willing by 
favor of the intrigues of M. d’ Aubonne to seek the same advantage in the 
court of France, where she has often told me she should have preferred it, as 
the multiplicity of business there prevents your conduct from being so 
closely inspected. If this was her business, it is astonishing that on her 
return she was not ill received; be that as it will, she continued to enjoy her 
allowance without any interruption. Many people imagined she was charged 
with some secret commission, either by the bishop, who then had business 
at the court of France, where he himself was soon after obliged to go, or 
some one yet more powerful, who knew how to insure her a gracious 
reception at her return. If this was the case, it is certain the ambassadress 
was not ill chosen, since being young and handsome, she had all the 
necessary qualifications to succeed in a negotiation. 


BOOK IV. 


Let any one judge my surprise and grief at not finding her on my arrival. I 
now felt regret at having abandoned M. le Maitre, and my uneasiness 
increased when I learned the misfortunes that had befallen him. His box of 
music, containing all his fortune, that precious box, preserved with so much 
care and fatigue, had been seized on at Lyons by means of Count Dortan, 
who had received information from the Chapter of our having absconded 
with it. In vain did Le Maitre reclaim his property, his means of existence, 
the labor of his life; his right to the music in question was at least subject to 
litigation, but even that liberty was not allowed him, the affair being 
instantly decided on the principal of superior strength. Thus poor Le Maitre 
lost the fruit of his talents, the labor of his youth, and principal dependence 
for the support of old age. 

Nothing was wanting to render the news I had received truly afflicting, 
but I was at an age when even the greatest calamities are to be sustained; 
accordingly I soon found consolation. I expected shortly to hear news of 
Madam de Warens, though I was ignorant of the address, and she knew 
nothing of my return. As to my desertion of Le Maitre (all things 
considered) I did not find it so very culpable. I had been serviceable to him 
at his retreat; 1t was not in my power to give him any further assistance. Had 
I remained with him in France it would not have cured his complaint. I 
could not have saved his music, and should only have doubled his expense: 
in this point of view I then saw my conduct; I see it otherwise now. It 
frequently happens that a villainous action does not torment us at the instant 
we commit it, but on recollection, and sometimes even after a number of 
years have elapsed, for the remembrance of crimes is not to be 
extinguished. 

The only means I had to obtain news of Madam de Warens was to 
remain at Annecy. Where should I seek her in Paris? or how bear the 
expense of such a journey? Sooner or later there was no place where I could 
be so certain to hear of her as that I was now at; this consideration 
determined me to remain there, though my conduct was very indifferent. I 
did not go to the bishop, who had already befriended me, and might 
continue to do so; my patroness was not present, and I feared his 
reprimands on the subject of our flight; neither did I go to the seminary, M. 


Gras was no longer there; in short, I went to none of my acquaintances. I 
should gladly have visited the intendant’s lady, but did not dare; I did 
worse, I sought out M. Venture, whom (notwithstanding my enthusiasm) I 
had never thought of since my departure. I found him quite gay, in high 
spirits, and the universal favorite of the ladies of Annecy. 

This success completed my infatuation; I saw nothing but M. Venture; he 
almost made me forget even Madam de Warens. That I might profit more at 
ease by his instructions and example, I proposed to share his lodgings, to 
which he readily consented. It was at a shoemaker’s; a pleasant, jovial 
fellow, who, in his county dialect, called his wife nothing but trollop; an 
appellation which she certainly merited. Venture took care to augment their 
differences, though under an appearance of doing the direct contrary, 
throwing out in a distant manner, and provincial accents, hints that 
produced the utmost effect, and furnished such scenes as were sufficient to 
make any one die with laughter. Thus the mornings passed without our 
thinking of them; at two or three o’clock we took some refreshment. 
Venture then went to his various engagements, where he supped, while I 
walked alone, meditating on his great merit, coveting and admiring his rare 
talents, and cursing my own unlucky stars, that did not call me to so happy 
a life. How little did I then know of myself! mine had been a thousand times 
more delightful, had I not been such a fool, or known better how to enjoy it. 

Madam de Warens had taken no one with her but Anet: Merceret, the 
chambermaid, whom I have before mentioned, still remained in the house. 
Merceret was something older than myself, not pretty, but tolerably 
agreeable; good-natured, free from malice, having no fault to my 
knowledge but being a little refractory with her mistress. I often went to see 
her; she was an old acquaintance, who recalled to my remembrance one 
more beloved, and this made her dear to me. She had several friends, and 
among others one Mademoiselle Giraud, a Genevese, who, for the 
punishment of my sins, took it in her head to have an inclination for me, 
always pressing Merceret, when she returned her visits, to bring me with 
her. As I liked Merceret, I felt no disinclination to accompany her; besides I 
met there with some young people whose company pleased me. For 
Mademoiselle Giraud, who offered every kind of enticement, nothing could 
increase the aversion I had for her. When she drew near me, with her dried 
black snout, smeared with Spanish snuff, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could refrain from expressing my distaste; but, being pleased with her 


visitors, I took patience. Among these were two girls who (either to pay 
their court to Mademoiselle Giraud or myself) paid me every possible 
attention. I conceived this to be only friendship; but have since thought it 
depended only on myself to have discovered something more, though I did 
not even think of it at the time. 

There was another reason for my stupidity. Seamstresses, chambermaids, 
or milliners, never tempted me; I sighed for ladies! Every one has his 
peculiar taste, this has ever been mine; being in this particular of a different 
opinion from Horace. Yet it is not vanity of riches or rank that attracts me; it 
is a well-preserved complexion, fine hands, elegance of ornaments, an air of 
delicacy and neatness throughout the whole person; more in taste, in the 
manner of expressing themselves, a finer or better made gown, a well- 
turned ankle, small foot, ribbons, lace, and well-dressed hair; I even prefer 
those who have less natural beauty, provided they are elegantly decorated. I 
freely confess this preference is very ridiculous; yet my heart gives in to it 
spite of my understanding. Well, even this advantage presented itself, and it 
only depended on my own resolution to have seized the opportunity. 

How do I love, from time to time, to return to those moments of my 
youth, which were so charmingly delightful; so short, so scarce, and 
enjoyed at so cheap a rate! — how fondly do I wish to dwell on them! Even 
yet the remembrance of these scenes warms my heart with a chaste rapture, 
which appears necessary to reanimate my drooping courage, and enable me 
to sustain the weariness of my latter days. 

The appearance of Aurora seemed so delightful one morning that, 
putting on my clothes, I hastened into the country, to see the rising of the 
sun. I enjoyed that pleasure in its utmost extent; it was one week after 
midsummer; the earth was covered with verdure and flowers, the 
nightingales, whose soft warblings were almost concluded, seemed to vie 
with each other, and in concert with birds of various kinds to bid adieu to 
spring, and hail the approach of a beautiful summer’s day: one of those 
lovely days that are no longer to be enjoyed at my age, and which have 
never been seen on the melancholy soil I now inhabit. 

I had rambled insensibly, to a considerable distance from the town — the 
heat augmented — I was walking in the shade along a valley, by the side of 
a brook, I heard behind me the steps of horses, and the voice of some 
females who, though they seemed embarrassed, did not laugh the less 
heartily on that account. I turn round, hear myself called by name, and 


approaching, find two young people of my acquaintance, Mademoiselle de 
G and Mademoiselle Galley, who, not being very excellent 
horsewomen, could not make their horses cross the rivulet. 

Mademoiselle de G —— was a young lady of Berne, very amiable; who, 
having been sent from that country for some youthful folly, had imitated 
Madam de Warens, at whose house I had sometimes seen her; but not 
having, like her, a pension, she had been fortunate in this attachment to 
Mademoiselle Galley, who had prevailed on her mother to engage her 
young friend as a companion, till she could be otherwise provided for. 
Mademoiselle Galley was one year younger than her friend, handsomer, 
more delicate, more ingenious, and to complete all, extremely well made. 
They loved each other tenderly, and the good disposition of both could not 
fail to render their union durable, if some lover did not derange it. They 
informed me they were going to Toune, an old castle belonging to Madam 
Galley, and implored my assistance to make their horses cross the stream, 
not being able to compass it themselves. I would have given each a cut or 
two with the whip, but they feared I might be kicked, and themselves 
thrown; I therefore had recourse to another expedient, I took hold of 
Mademoiselle Galley’s horse and led him through the brook, the water 
reaching half-way up my legs. The other followed without any difficulty. 
This done, I would have paid my compliments to the ladies, and walked off 
like a great booby as I was, but after whispering each other, Mademoiselle 
de G said, “No, no, you must not think to escape thus; you have got 
wet in our service, and we ought in conscience to take care and dry you. If 
you please you must go with us, you are now our prisoner.” My heart began 
to beat — I looked at Mademoiselle Galley— “Yes, yes,” added she, 
laughing at my fearful look; “our prisoner of war; come, get up behind her, 
we Shall give a good account of you.”— “But, mademoiselle,” continued I, 
“T have not the honor to be acquainted with your mother; what will she say 
on my arrival?”— “Her mother,” replied Mademoiselle de G — — “is not 
at Toune, we are alone, we shall return at night, and you shall come back 
with us.” 

The stroke of electricity has not a more instantaneous effect than these 
words produced on me. Leaping behind Mademoiselle de G —— , I 
trembled with joy, and when it became necessary to clasp her in order to 
hold myself on, my heart beat so violently that she perceived it, and told me 
hers beat also from a fear of falling. In my present posture, I might naturally 








have considered this an invitation to satisfy myself of the truth of her 
assertion, yet I did not dare, and during the whole way my arm served as a 
girdle (a very close one, I must confess), without being a moment displaced. 
Some women that may read this would be for giving me a box on the ear, 
and, truly, I deserved it. 

The gayety of the journey, and the chat of these girls, so enlivened me, 
that during the whole time we passed together we never ceased talking a 
moment. They had set me so thoroughly at ease, that my tongue spoke as 
fast as my eyes, though not exactly the same things. Some minutes, indeed, 
when I was left alone with either, the conversation became a little 
embarrassed, but neither of them was absent long enough to allow time for 
explaining the cause. 

Arrived at Toune, and myself well dried, we breakfasted together; after 
which it was necessary to settle the important business of preparing dinner. 
The young ladies cooked, kissing from time to time the farmer’s children, 
while the poor scullion looked on grumbling. Provisions had been sent for 
from town, and there was everything necessary for a good dinner, but 
unhappily they had forgotten wine; this forgetfulness was by no means 
astonishing to girls who seldom drank any, but I was sorry for the omission, 
as I had reckoned on its help, thinking it might add to my confidence. They 
were sorry likewise, and perhaps from the same motive; though I have no 
reason to say this, for their lively and charming gayety was innocence itself; 
besides, there were two of them, what could they expect from me? they 
went everywhere about the neighborhood to seek for wine, but none could 
be procured, so pure and sober are the peasants in those parts. As they were 
expressing their concern, I begged them not to give themselves any 
uneasiness on my account, for while with them I had no occasion for wine 
to intoxicate me. This was the only gallantry I ventured at during the whole 
of the day, and I believe the sly rogues saw well enough that I said nothing 
but the truth. 

We dined in the kitchen; the two friends were seated on the benches, one 
on each side the long table, and their guest at the end, between them, on a 
three — legged stool. What a dinner! how charming the remembrance! 
While we can enjoy, at so small an expense, such pure, such true delights, 
why should we be solicitous for others? Never did those ‘petite soupes’, so 
celebrated in Paris, equal this; I do not only say for real pleasure and gayety, 
but even for sensuality. 


After dinner, we were economical; instead of drinking the coffee we had 
reserved at breakfast, we kept it for an afternoon collation, with cream, and 
some cake they had brought with them. To keep our appetites in play, we 
went into the orchard, meaning to finish our dessert with cherries. I got into 
a tree, throwing them down bunches, from which they returned the stones 
through the branches. One time, Mademoiselle Galley, holding out her 
apron, and drawing back her head, stood so fair, and I took such good aim, 
that I dropped a bunch into her bosom. On her laughing, I said to myself, 
“Why are not my lips cherries? How gladly would I throw them there 
likewise.” 

Thus the day passed with the greatest freedom, yet with the utmost 
decency; not a single equivocal word, not one attempt at double-meaning 
pleasantry; yet this delicacy was not affected, we only performed the parts 
our hearts dictated; in short, my modesty, some will say my folly, was such 
that the greatest familiarity that escaped me was once kissing the hand of 
Mademoiselle Galley; it is true, the attending circumstances helped to 
stamp a value on this trifling favor; we were alone, I was embarrassed, her 
eyes were fixed on the ground, and my lips, instead of uttering words, were 
pressed on her hand, which she drew gently back after the salute, without 
any appearance of displeasure. I know not what I should have said to her; 
but her friend entered, and at that moment I thought her ugly. 

At length, they bethought themselves, that they must return to town 
before night; even now we had but just time to reach it by daylight; and we 
hastened our departure in the same order we came. Had I pleased myself, I 
should certainly have reversed this order, for the glance of Mademoiselle 
Galley had reached my heart, but I dared not mention it, and the proposal 
could not reasonably come from her. On the way, we expressed our sorrow 
that the day was over, but far from complaining of the shortness of its 
duration, we were conscious of having prolonged it by every possible 
amusement. 

I quitted them in nearly the same spot where I had taken them up. With 
what regret did we part! With what pleasure did we form projects to renew 
our meeting! Delightful hours, which we passed innocently together, yet 
were worth ages of familiarity! The sweet remembrance of those days cost 
those amiable girls nothing; the tender union which reigned among us 
equalled more lively pleasures, with which it could not have existed. We 
loved each other without shame or mystery, and wished to continue our 


reciprocal affection. There is a species of enjoyment connected with 
innocence of manners which is superior to any other, because it has no 
interval; for myself, the remembrance of such a day touches me nearer, 
delights me more, and returns with greater rapture to my heart than any 
other pleasure I ever tasted. I hardly knew what I wished with those 
charming girls. I do not say: that had the arrangement been in my power, I 
should have divided my heart between them; I certainly felt some degree of 
preference: though I should have been happy to have had Mademoiselle de 
G —— , for a mistress, I think, by choice, I should have liked her better as 
a confidante; be that as it may, I felt on leaving them as though I could not 
live without either. Who would have thought that I should never see them 
more; and that here our ephemeral amours must end? 

Those who read this will not fail to laugh at my gallantries, and remark, 
that after very promising preliminaries, my most forward adventures 
concluded by a kiss of the hand: yet be not mistaken, reader, in your 
estimate of my enjoyments; I have, perhaps, tasted more real pleasure in my 
amours, which concluded by a kiss of the hand, than you will ever have in 
yours, which, at least, begin there. 

Venture, who had gone to bed late the night before, came in soon after 
me. I did not now see him with my usual satisfaction, and took care not to 
inform him how I had passed the day. The ladies had spoken of him 
slightingly, and appeared discontented at finding me in such bad hands; this 
hurt him in my esteem; besides, whatever diverted my ideas from them was 
at this time disagreeable. However, he soon brought me back to him and 
myself, by speaking of the situation of my affairs, which was too critical to 
last; for, though I spent very little, my slender finances were almost 
exhausted. I was without resource; no news of Madam de Warens; not 
knowing what would become of me, and feeling a cruel pang at heart to see 
the friend of Mademoiselle Galley reduced to beggary. 

I now learned from Venture that he had spoken of me to the Judge Major, 
and would take me next day to dine with him; that he was a man who by 
means of his friends might render me essential service. In other respects he 
was a desirable acquaintance, being a man of wit and letters, of agreeable 
conversation, one who possessed talents and loved them in others. After this 
discourse (mingling the most serious concerns with the most trifling 
frivolity) he showed me a pretty couplet, which came from Paris, on an air 
in one of Mouret’s operas, which was then playing. Monsieur Simon (the 


judge major) was so pleased with this couplet, that he determined to make 
another in answer to it, on the same air. He had desired Venture to write 
one, and he wished me to make a third, that, as he expressed it, they might 
see couplets start up next day like incidents in a comic romance. 

In the night (not being able to sleep) I composed a couplet, as my first 
essay in poetry. It was passable; better, or at least composed with more taste 
than it would have been the preceding night, the subject being tenderness, to 
which my heart was now entirely disposed. In the morning I showed my 
performance to Venture, who, being pleased with the couplet, put it in his 
pocket, without informing me whether he had made his. We dined with M. 
Simon, who treated us very politely. The conversation was agreeable; 
indeed it could not be otherwise between two men of natural good sense, 
improved by reading. For me, I acted my proper part, which was to listen 
without attempting to join in the conversation. Neither of them mentioned 
the couplet nor do I know that it ever passed for mine. M. Simon appeared 
satisfied with my behavior; indeed, it was almost all he saw of me at this 
interview. We had often met at Madam de Warens, but he had never paid 
much attention to me; it is from this dinner, therefore, that I date our 
acquaintance, which, though of no use in regard to the object I then had in 
view, was afterwards productive of advantages which make me recollect it 
with pleasure. I should be wrong not to give some account of this person, 
since from his office of magistrate, and the reputation of wit on which he 
piqued himself, no idea could be formed of it. The judge major, Simon, 
certainly was not two feet high; his legs spare, straight, and tolerably long, 
would have added something to his stature had they been vertical, but they 
stood in the direction of an open pair of compasses. His body was not only 
short, but thin, being in every respect of most inconceivable smallness — 
when naked he must have appeared like a grasshopper. His head was of the 
common size, to which appertained a well-formed face, a noble look, and 
tolerably fine eyes; in short, it appeared a borrowed head, stuck on a 
miserable stump. He might very well have dispensed with dress, for his 
large wig alone covered him from head to foot. 

He had two voices, perfectly different, which intermingled perpetually in 
his conversation, forming at first a diverting, but afterwards a very 
disagreeable contrast. One grave and sonorous, was, if I may hazard the 
expression, the voice of his head: the other, clear, sharp, and piercing, the 
voice of his body. When he paid particular attention, and spoke leisurely, so 


as to preserve his breath, he could continue his deep tone; but if he was the 
least animated, or attempted a lively accent, his voice sounded like the 
whistling of a key, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he could return 
to the bass. 

With the figure I have just described, and which is by no means 
overcharged, M. Simon was gallant, ever entertaining the ladies with soft 
tales, and carrying the decoration of his person even to foppery. Willing to 
make use of every advantage he, during the morning, gave audience in bed, 
for when a handsome head was discovered on the pillow no one could have 
imagined what belonged to it. This circumstance gave birth to scenes, 
which I am certain are yet remembered by all Annecy. 

One morning, when he expected to give audience in bed, or rather on the 
bed, having on a handsome night-cap ornamented with rose-colored ribbon, 
a countryman arriving knocked at the door; the maid happened to be out; 
the judge, therefore, hearing the knock repeated, cried “Come in,” and, as 
he spoke rather loud, it was in his shrill tone. The man entered, looked 
about, endeavoring to discover whence the female voice proceeded and at 
length seeing a handsome head-dress set off with ribbons, was about to 
leave the room, making the supposed lady a hundred apologies. M. Simon, 
in a rage, screamed the more; and the countryman, yet more confirmed in 
his opinion, conceiving himself to be insulted, began railing in his turn, 
saying that, “Apparently, she was nothing better than a common 
streetwalker, and that the judge major should be ashamed of setting such ill 
examples.” The enraged magistrate, having no other weapon than the jordan 
under his bed, was just going to throw it at the poor fellow’s head as his 
servant returned. 

This dwarf, ill-used by nature as to his person, was recompensed by 
possessing an understanding naturally agreeable, and which he had been 
careful to cultivate. Though he was esteemed a good lawyer, he did not like 
his profession, delighting more in the finer parts of literature, which he 
studied with success: above all, he possessed that superficial brilliancy, the 
art of pleasing in conversation, even with the ladies. He knew by heart a 
number of little stories, which he perfectly well knew how to make the most 
of; relating with an air of secrecy, and as an anecdote of yesterday, what 
happened sixty years before. He understood music, and could sing 
agreeably; in short, for a magistrate, he had many pleasing talents. By 
flattering the ladies of Annecy, he became fashionable among them, 


appearing continually in their train. He even pretended to favors, at which 
they were much amused. A Madam D’Epigny used to say “The greatest 
favor he could aspire to, was to kiss a lady on her knees.” 

As he was well read, and spoke fluently, his conversation was both 
amusing and instructive. When I afterwards took a taste for study, I 
cultivated his acquaintance, and found my account in it: when at Chambery, 
I frequently went from thence to see him. His praises increased my 
emulation, to which he added some good advice respecting the prosecution 
of my studies, which I found useful. Unhappily, this weakly body contained 
a very feeling soul. Some years after, he was chagrined by I know not what 
unlucky affair, but it cost him his life. This was really unfortunate, for he 
was a good little man, whom at a first acquaintance one laughed at, but 
afterwards loved. Though our situations in life were very little connected 
with each other, as I received some useful lessons from him, I thought 
gratitude demanded that I should dedicate a few sentences to his memory. 

As soon as I found myself at liberty, I ran into the street where 
Mademoiselle Galley lived, flattering myself that I should see someone go 
in or out, or at least open a window, but I was mistaken, not even a cat 
appeared, the house remaining as close all the time as if it had been 
uninhabited. The street was small and lonely, any one loitering about was, 
consequently, more likely to be noticed; from time to time people passed in 
and out of the neighborhood; I was much embarrassed, thinking my person 
might be known, and the cause that brought me there conjectured; this idea 
tortured me, for I have ever preferred the honor and happiness of those I 
love to my own pleasures. 

At length, weary of playing the Spanish lover, and having no guitar, I 
determined to write to Mademoiselle de G —— . I should have preferred 
writing to her friend, but did not dare take that liberty, as it appeared more 
proper to begin with her to whom I owed the acquaintance, and with whom 
I was most familiar. Having written my letter, I took it to Mademoiselle 
Giraud, as the young ladies had agreed at parting, they having furnished me 
with this expedient. Mademoiselle Giraud was a quilter, and sometimes 
worked at Madam Galley’s, which procured her free admission to the 
house. I must confess, I was not thoroughly satisfied with this messenger, 
but was cautious of starting difficulties, fearing that if I objected to her no 
other might be named, and it was impossible to intimate that she had an 
inclination to me herself. I even felt humiliated that she should think I could 


imagine her of the same sex as those young ladies: in a word, I accepted her 
agency rather than none, and availed myself of it at all events. 

At the very first word, Giraud discovered me. I must own this was not a 
difficult matter, for 1f sending a letter to young girls had not spoken 
sufficiently plain, my foolish embarrassed air would have betrayed me. It 
will easily be supposed that the employment gave her little satisfaction, she 
undertook it, however, and performed it faithfully. The next morning I ran 
to her house and found an answer ready for me. How did I hurry away that I 
might have an opportunity to read and kiss it alone! though this need not 
been told, but the plan adopted by Mademoiselle Giraud (and in which I 
found more delicacy and moderation than I had expected) should. She had 
sense enough to conclude that her thirty-seven years, hare’s eyes, daubed 
nose, shrill voice, and black skin, stood no chance against two elegant 
young girls, in all the height and bloom of beauty; she resolved, therefore, 
nether to betray nor assist them, choosing rather to lose me entirely than 
entertain me for them. 

As Merceret had not heard from her mistress for some time, she thought 
of returning to Fribourg, and the persuasions of Giraud determined her; nay 
more, she intimated it was proper someone should conduct her to her 
father’s and proposed me. As I happened to be agreeable to little Merceret, 
she approved the idea, and the same day they mentioned it to me as a fixed 
point. Finding nothing displeasing in the manner they had disposed of me, I 
consented, thinking it could not be above a week’s journey at most; but 
Giraud, who had arranged the whole affair, thought otherwise. It was 
necessary to avow the state of my finances, and the conclusion was, that 
Merceret should defray my expenses; but to retrench on one hand what was 
expended on the other, I advised that her little baggage should be sent on 
before, and that we should proceed by easy journeys on foot. 

I am sorry to have so many girls in love with me, but as there is nothing 
to be very vain of in the success of these amours, I think I may tell the truth 
without scruple. Merceret, younger and less artful than Giraud, never made 
me so many advances, but she imitated my manners, my actions, repeated 
my words, and showed me all those little attentions I ought to have had for 
her. Being very timorous, she took great care that we should both sleep in 
the same chamber; a circumstance that usually produces some 
consequences between a lad of twenty and a girl of twenty-five. 


For once, however, it went no further; my simplicity being such, that 
though Merceret was by no means a disagreeable girl, an idea of gallantry 
never entered my head, and even if it had, I was too great a novice to have 
profited by it. I could not imagine how two young persons could bring 
themselves to sleep together, thinking that such familiarity must require an 
age of preparation. If poor Merceret paid my expenses in hopes of any 
return, she was terribly cheated, for we arrived at Fribourg exactly as we 
had quitted Annecy. 

I passed through Geneva without visiting any one. While going over the 
bridges, I found myself so affected that I could scarcely proceed. Never 
could I see the walls of that city, never could I enter it, without feeling my 
heart sink from excess of tenderness, at the same time that the image of 
liberty elevated my soul. The ideas of equality, union, and gentleness of 
manners, touched me even to tears, and inspired me with a lively regret at 
having forfeited all these advantages. What an error was I in! but yet how 
natural! I imagined I saw all this in my native country, because I bore it in 
my heart. 

It was necessary to pass through Nion: could I do this without seeing my 
good father? Had I resolved on doing so, I must afterwards have died with 
regret. I left Merceret at the inn, and ventured to his house. How wrong was 
I to fear him! On seeing me, his soul gave way to the parental tenderness 
with which it was filled. What tears were mingled with our embraces! He 
thought I was returned to him: I related my history, and informed him of my 
resolution. He opposed it feebly, mentioning the dangers to which I exposed 
myself, and telling me the shortest follies were best, but did not attempt to 
keep me by force, in which particular I think he acted right; but it is certain 
he did not do everything in his power to detain me, even by fair means. 
Whether after the step I had taken, he thought I ought not to return, or was 
puzzled at my age to know what to do with me — I have since found that he 
conceived a very unjust opinion of my travelling companion. My step- 
mother, a good woman, a little coaxingly put on an appearance of wishing 
me to stay to supper; I did not, however, comply, but told them I proposed 
remaining longer with them on my return; leaving as a deposit my little 
packet, that had come by water, and would have been an incumbrance, had I 
taken it with me. I continued my journey the next morning, well satisfied 
that I had seen my father, and had taken courage to do my duty. 


We arrived without any accident at Fribourg. Towards the conclusion of 
the journey, the politeness of Mademoiselle Merceret rather diminished, 
and, after our arrival, she treated me even with coldness. Her father, who 
was not in the best circumstances, did not show me much attention, and I 
was obliged to lodge at an alehouse. I went to see them the next morning, 
and received an invitation to dine there, which I accepted. We separated 
without tears at night; I returned to my paltry lodging, and departed the 
second day after my arrival, almost without knowing whither to go to. 

This was a circumstance of my life in which Providence offered me 
precisely what was necessary to make my days pass happily. Merceret was 
a good girl, neither witty, handsome, nor ugly; not very lively, but tolerably 
rational, except while under the influence of some little humors, which 
usually evaporated in tears, without any violent outbreak of temper. She had 
a real inclination for me; I might have married her without difficulty, and 
followed her father’s business. My taste for music would have made me 
love her; I should have settled at Fribourg, a small town, not pretty, but 
inhabited by very worthy people — I should certainly have missed great 
pleasures, but should have lived in peace to my last hour, and I must know 
best what I should have gained by such a step. 

I did not return to Nion, but to Lausanne, wishing to gratify myself with 
a view of that beautiful lake which is seen there in its utmost extent. The 
greater part of my secret motives have not been so reasonable. Distant 
expectation has rarely strength enough to influence my actions; the 
uncertainty of the future ever making me regard projects whose execution 
requires a length of time as deceitful lures. I give in to visionary scenes of 
hope as well as others, provided they cost nothing, but if attended with any 
trouble, I have done with them. The smallest, the most trifling pleasure that 
is conveniently within my reach, tempts me more than all the joys of 
paradise. I must except, however, those pleasures which are necessarily 
followed by pain; I only love those enjoyments which are unadulterated, 
which can never be the case where we are conscious they must be followed 
by repentance. 

It was necessary I should arrive at some place, and the nearest was best; 
for having lost my way on the road, I found myself in the evening at 
Moudon, where I spent all that remained of my little stock except ten 
creuzers, which served to purchase my next day’s dinner. Arriving in the 
evening at Lausanne, I went into an ale-house, without a penny in my 


pocket to pay for my lodging, or knowing what would become of me. I 
found myself extremely hungry — setting, therefore, a good face on the 
matter, I ordered supper, made my meal, went to bed without thought and 
slept with great composure. In the morning, having breakfasted and 
reckoned with my host, I offered to leave my waistcoat in pledge for seven 
batz, which was the amount of my expenses. The honest man refused this, 
saying, thank Heaven, he had never stripped any one, and would not now 
begin for seven batz, adding I should keep my waistcoat and pay him when 
I could. I was affected with this unexpected kindness, but felt it less than I 
ought to have done, or have since experienced on the remembrance of it. I 
did not fail sending him his money, with thanks, by one I could depend on. 
Fifteen years after, passing Lausanne, on my return from Italy, I felt a 
sensible regret at having forgotten the name of the landlord and house. I 
wished to see him, and should have felt real pleasure in recalling to his 
memory that worthy action. Services which doubtless have been much more 
important, but rendered with ostentation, have not appeared to me so 
worthy of gratitude as the simple unaffected humanity of this honest man. 

As I approached Lausanne, I thought of my distress, and the means of 
extricating myself, without appearing in want to my step-mother. I 
compared myself, in this walking pilgrimage, to my friend Venture, on his 
arrival at Annecy, and was so warmed with the idea, that without 
recollecting that I had neither his gentility nor his talents, I determined to 
act the part of little Venture at Lausanne, to teach music, which I did not 
understand, and say I came from Paris, where I had never been. 

In consequence of this noble project (as there was no company where I 
could introduce myself without expense, and not choosing to venture 
among professional people), I inquired for some little inn, where I could 
lodge cheap, and was directed to one named Perrotet, who took in boarders. 
This Perrotet, who was one of the best men in the world, received me very 
kindly, and after having heard my feigned story and profession, promised to 
speak of me, and endeavored to procure me scholars, saying he should not 
expect any money till I had earned it. His price for board, though moderate 
in itself, was a great deal to me; he advised me, therefore, to begin with half 
board, which consisted of good soup only for dinner, but a plentiful supper 
at night. I closed with this proposition, and the poor Perrotet trusted me 
with great cheerfulness, sparing, meantime, no trouble to be useful to me. 


Having found so many good people in my youth, why do I find so few in 
my age? Is their race extinct? No; but I do not seek them in the same 
situation I did formerly, among the commonality, where violent passions 
predominate only at intervals, and where nature speaks her genuine 
sentiments. In more elevated stations they are entirely smothered, and under 
the mask of sentiment, only interest or vanity is heard. 

Having written to my father from Lausanne, he sent my packet and some 
excellent advice, of which I should have profited better. I have already 
observed that I have moments of inconceivable delirium, in which I am 
entirely out of myself. The adventure I am about to relate is an instance of 
this: to comprehend how completely my brain was turned, and to what 
degree I had ‘Venturised’ (if I may be allowed the expression), the many 
extravagances I ran into at the same time should be considered. Behold me, 
then, a singing master, without knowing how to note a common song; for if 
the five or six months passed with Le Maitre had improved me, they could 
not be supposed sufficient to qualify me for such an undertaking; besides, 
being taught by a master was enough (as I have before observed) to make 
me learn ill. Being a Parisian from Geneva, and a Catholic in a Protestant 
country, I thought I should change my name with my religion and country, 
still approaching as near as possible to the great model I had in view. He 
called himself Venture de Villeneuve. I changed, by anagram, the name 
Rousseau into that of Vaussore, calling myself Monsieur Vaussore de 
Villeneuve. Venture was a good composer, though he had not said so; 
without knowing anything of the art, I boasted of my skill to every one. 
This was not all: being presented to Monsieur de Freytorens, professor of 
law, who loved music, and who gave concerts at his house, nothing would 
do but I must give him a proof of my talents, and accordingly I set about 
composing a piece for his concerts, as boldly as if I had really understood 
the science. I had the constancy to labor a fortnight at this curious business, 
to copy it fair, write out the different parts, and distribute them with as 
much assurance as if they had been masterpieces of harmony; in short (what 
will hardly be believed, though strictly true), I tacked a very pretty minuet 
to the end of it, that was commonly played about the streets, and which 
many may remember from these words, so well known at that time: 

Quel caprice! 
Quelle injustice! 
Quoi! ta Clarice 


Trahirait tes feux! &c. 

Venture had taught me this air with the bass, set to other words, by the 
help of which I had retained it: thus at the end of my composition, I put this 
minuet and bass, suppressing the words, and uttering it for my own as 
confidently as if I had been speaking to the inhabitants of the moon. They 
assembled to perform my piece; I explain to each the movement, taste of 
execution, and references to his part — I was fully occupied. They were 
five or six minutes preparing, which were for me so many ages: at length, 
everything is adjusted, myself in a conspicuous situation, a fine roll of paper 
in my hand, gravely preparing to beat time. I gave four or five strokes with 
my paper, attending with “take care!” they begin — No, never since French 
operas existed was there such a confused discord! The minuet, however, 
presently put all the company in good humor; hardly was it begun, before I 
heard bursts of laughter from all parts, every one congratulated me on my 
pretty taste for music, declaring this minuet would make me spoken of, and 
that I merited the loudest praise. It is not necessary to describe my 
uneasiness, or to own how much I deserved it. 

Next day, one of the musicians, named Lutold, came to see me and was 
kind enough to congratulate me on my success. The profound conviction of 
my folly, shame, regret, and the state of despair to which I was reduced, 
with the impossibility of concealing the cruel agitation of my heart, made 
me open it to him; giving, therefore, a loose to my tears, not content with 
owning my ignorance, I told all, conjuring him to secrecy; he kept his word, 
as every one will suppose. The same evening, all Lausanne knew who I 
was, but what is remarkable, no one seemed to know, not even the good 
Perrotet, who (notwithstanding what had happened) continued to lodge and 
board me. 

I led a melancholy life here; the consequences of such an essay had not 
rendered Lausanne a very agreeable residence. Scholars did not present 
themselves in crowds, not a single female, and not a person of the city. I had 
only two or three great dunces, as stupid as I was ignorant, who fatigued me 
to death, and in my hands were not likely to edify much. 

At length, I was sent for to a house, where a little serpent of a girl 
amused herself by showing me a parcel of music that I could not read a note 
of, and which she had the malice to sing before her master, to teach him 
how it should be executed; for I was so unable to read an air at first sight, 
that in the charming concert I have just described, I could not possibly 


follow the execution a moment, or know whether they played truly what lay 
before them, and I myself had composed. 

In the midst of so many humiliating circumstances, I had the pleasing 
consolation, from time to time, of receiving letters from my two charming 
friends. I have ever found the utmost consolatory virtue in the fair; when in 
disgrace, nothing softens my affliction more than to be sensible that an 
amiable woman is interested for me. This correspondence ceased soon after, 
and was never renewed: indeed it was my own fault, for in changing 
situations I neglected sending my address, and forced by necessity to think 
perpetually of myself, I soon forgot them. 

It is a long time since I mentioned Madam de Warens, but it should not 
be supposed I had forgotten her; never was she a moment absent from my 
thoughts. I anxiously wished to find her, not merely because she was 
necessary to my subsistence, but because she was infinitely more necessary 
to my heart. My attachment to her (though lively and tender, as it really 
was) did not prevent my loving others, but then it was not in the same 
manner. All equally claimed my tenderness for their charms, but it was 
those charms alone I loved, my passion would not have survived them, 
while Madam de Warens might have become old or ugly without my loving 
her the less tenderly. My heart had entirely transmitted to herself the 
homage it first paid to her beauty, and whatever change she might 
experience, while she remained herself, my sentiments could not change. I 
was sensible how much gratitude I owed to her, but in truth, I never thought 
of it, and whether she served me or not, it would ever have been the same 
thing. I loved her neither from duty, interest, nor convenience; I loved her 
because I was born to love her. During my attachment to another, I own this 
affection was in some measure deranged; I did not think so frequently of 
her, but still with the same pleasure, and never, in love or otherwise, did I 
think of her without feeling that I could expect no true happiness in life 
while in a state of separation. 

Though in so long a time I had received no news from Madam de 
Warens, I never imagined I had entirely lost her, or that she could have 
forgotten me. I said to myself, she will know sooner or later that I am 
wandering about, and will find some means to inform me of her situation: I 
am certain I shall find her. In the meantime, it was a pleasure to live in her 
native country, to walk in the streets where she had walked, and before the 
houses that she had lived in; yet all this was the work of conjecture, for one 


of my foolish peculiarities was, not daring to inquire after her, or even 
pronounce her name without the most absolute necessity. It seemed in 
speaking of her that I declared all I felt, that my lips revealed the secrets of 
my heart, and in some degree injured the object of my affection. I believe 
fear was likewise mingled with this idea; I dreaded to hear ill of her. Her 
management had been much spoken of, and some little of her conduct in 
other respects; fearing, therefore, that something might be said which I did 
not wish to hear, I preferred being silent on the subject. 

As my scholars did not take up much of my time, and the town where 
she was born was not above four leagues from Lausanne, I made it a walk 
of three or four days; during which time a most pleasant emotion never left 
me. A view of the lake of Geneva and its admirable banks, had ever, in my 
idea, a particular attraction which I cannot describe; not arising merely from 
the beauty of the prospect, but something else, I know not why, more 
interesting, which affects and softens me. Every time I have approached the 
Vaudois country I have experienced an impression composed of the 
remembrance of Madam de Warens, who was born there; of my father, who 
lived there; of Miss Vulson, who had been my first love, and of several 
pleasant journeys I had made there in my childhood, mingled with some 
nameless charm, more powerfully attractive than all the rest. When that 
ardent desire for a life of happiness and tranquility (which ever follows me, 
and for which I was born) inflames my mind, ’tis ever to the country of 
Vaud, near the lake, in those charming plains, that imagination leads me. An 
orchard on the banks of that lake, and no other, is absolutely necessary; a 
firm friend, an amiable woman, a cow, and a little boat; nor could I enjoy 
perfect happiness on earth without these concomitants. I laugh at the 
simplicity with which I have several times gone into that country for the 
sole purpose of seeking this imaginary happiness when I was ever surprised 
to find the inhabitants, particularly the women, of a quite different 
disposition to what I sought. How strange did this appear to me! The 
country and people who inhabit it, were never, in my idea, formed for each 
other. 

Walking along these beautiful banks, on my way to Vevay, I gave myself 
up to the soft melancholy; my heart rushed with ardor into a thousand 
innocent felicities; melting to tenderness, I sighed and wept like a child. 
How often, stopping to weep more at my ease, and seated on a large stone, 
did I amuse myself with seeing my tears drop into the water. 


On my arrival at Vevay, I lodged at the Key, and during the two days I 
remained there, without any acquaintance, conceived a love for that city, 
which has followed me through all my travels, and was finally the cause 
that I fixed on this spot, in the novel I afterwards wrote, for the residence of 
my hero and heroines. I would say to any one who has taste and feeling, go 
to Vevay, visit the surrounding country, examine the prospects, go on the 
lake and then say, whether nature has not designed this country for a Julia, a 
Clara, and a St. Preux; but do not seek them there. I now return to my story. 

Giving myself out for a Catholic, I followed without mystery or scruple 
the religion I had embraced. On a Sunday, if the weather was fine, I went to 
hear mass at Assans, a place two leagues distant from Lausanne, and 
generally in company with other Catholics, particularly a Parisian 
embroiderer, whose name I have forgotten. Not such a Parisian as myself, 
but a real native of Paris, an arch-Parisian from his maker, yet honest as a 
peasant. He loved his country so well, that he would not doubt my being his 
countryman, for fear he should not have so much occasion to speak of it. 
The lieutenant-governor, M. de Crouzas, had a gardener, who was likewise 
from Paris, but not so complaisant; he thought the glory of his country 
concerned, when any one claimed that honor who was not really entitled to 
it; he put questions to me, therefore, with an air and tone, as if certain to 
detect me in a falsehood, and once, smiling malignantly, asked what was 
remarkable in the ‘Marcheneuf’? It may be supposed I asked the question; 
but I have since passed twenty years at Paris, and certainly know that city, 
yet was the same question repeated at this day, I should be equally 
embarrassed to answer it, and from this embarrassment it might be 
concluded I had never been there: thus, even when we meet with truths, we 
are subject to build our opinions on circumstances, which may easily 
deceive us. 

I formed no ideas, while at Lausanne, that were worth recollecting, nor 
can I say exactly how long I remained there; I only know that not finding 
sufficient to subsist on, I went from thence to Neuchatel, where I passed the 
winter. Here I succeeded better, I got some scholars, and saved enough to 
pay my good friend Perrotet, who had faithfully sent my baggage, though at 
that time I was considerably in his debt. 

By continuing to teach music, I insensibly gained some knowledge of it. 
The life I led was sufficiently agreeable, and any reasonable man might 
have been satisfied, but my unsettled heart demanded something more. On 


Sundays, or whenever I had leisure, I wandered, sighing and thoughtful, 
about the adjoining woods, and when once out of the city never returned 
before night. One day, being at Boudry, I went to dine at a public-house, 
where I saw a man with a long beard, dressed in a violet-colored Grecian 
habit, with a fur cap, and whose air and manner were rather noble. This 
person found some difficulty in making himself understood, speaking only 
an unintelligible jargon, which bore more resemblance to Italian than any 
other language. I understood almost all he said, and I was the only person 
present who could do so, for he was obliged to make his request known to 
the landlord and others about him by signs. On my speaking a few words in 
Italian, which he perfectly understood, he got up and embraced me with 
rapture; a connection was soon formed, and from that moment, I became his 
interpreter. His dinner was excellent, mine rather worse than indifferent, he 
gave me an invitation to dine with him, which I accepted without much 
ceremony. Drinking and chatting soon rendered us familiar, and by the end 
of the repast we had all the disposition in the world to become inseparable 
companions. He informed me he was a Greek prelate, and ‘Archimandrite’ 
of Jerusalem; that he had undertaken to make a gathering in Europe for the 
reestablishment of the Holy Sepulchre, and showed me some very fine 
patents from the czarina, the emperor, and several other sovereigns. He was 
tolerably content with what he had collected hitherto, though he had 
experienced inconceivable difficulties in Germany; for not understanding a 
word of German, Latin, or French, he had been obliged to have recourse to 
his Greek, Turkish Lingua Franca, which did not procure him much in the 
country he was travelling through; his proposal, therefore, to me was, that I 
should accompany him in the quality of secretary and interpreter. In spite of 
my violet-colored coat, which accorded well enough with the proposed 
employment, he guessed from my meagre appearance, that I should easily 
be gained; and he was not mistaken. The bargain was soon made, I 
demanded nothing, and he promised liberally; thus, without any security or 
knowledge of the person I was about to serve, I gave myself up entirely to 
his conduct, and the next day behold me on an expedition to Jerusalem. 

We began our expedition unsuccessfully by the canton of Fribourg. 
Episcopal dignity would not suffer him to play the beggar, or solicit help 
from private individuals; but we presented his commission to the Senate, 
who gave him a trifling sum. From thence we went to Berne, where we 
lodged at the Falcon, then a good inn, and frequented by respectable 


company; the public table being well supplied and numerously attended. I 
had fared indifferently so long, that I was glad to make myself amends, 
therefore took care to profit by the present occasion. My lord, the 
Archimandrite, was himself an excellent companion, loved good cheer, was 
gay, spoke well for those who understood him, and knew perfectly well how 
to make the most of his Grecian erudition. One day, at dessert while 
cracking nuts, he cut his finger pretty deeply, and as it bled freely showed it 
to the company, saying with a laugh, “Mirate, signori; questo a sangue 
Pelasgo.” 

At Berne, I was not useless to him, nor was my performance so bad as I 
had feared: I certainly spoke better and with more confidence than I could 
have done for myself. Matters were not conducted here with the same 
simplicity as at Fribourg; long and frequent conferences were necessary 
with the Premiers of the State, and the examination of his titles was not the 
work of a day; at length, everything being adjusted, he was admitted to an 
audience by the Senate; I entered with him as interpreter, and was ordered 
to speak. I expected nothing less, for it never entered my mind, that after 
such long and frequent conferences with the members, it was necessary to 
address the assembly collectively, as if nothing had been said. Judge my 
embarrassment! — a man so bashful to speak, not only in public, but before 
the whole of the Senate of Berne! to speak impromptu, without a single 
moment for recollection; it was enough to annihilate me — I was not even 
intimidated. I described distinctly and clearly the commission of the 
Archimandrite; extolled the piety of those princes who had contributed, and 
to heighten that of their excellencies by emulation, added that less could not 
be expected from their well-known munificence; then, endeavoring to prove 
that this good work was equally interesting to all Christians, without 
distinction of sect; and concluded by promising the benediction of Heaven 
to all those who took part in it. I will not say that my discourse was the 
cause of our success, but it was certainly well received; and on our quitting 
the Archimandrite was gratified by a very genteel present, to which some 
very handsome compliments were added on the understanding of his 
secretary; these I had the agreeable office of interpreting; but could not take 
courage to render them literally. 

This was the only time in my life that I spoke in public, and before a 
sovereign; and the only time, perhaps, that I spoke boldly and well. What 
difference in the disposition of the same person. Three years ago, having 


been to see my old friend, M. Roguin, at Yverdon, I received a deputation to 
thank me for some books I had presented to the library of that city; the 
Swiss are great speakers; these gentlemen, accordingly, made me a long 
harangue, which I thought myself obliged in honor to answer, but so 
embarrassed myself in the attempt, that my head became confused, I 
stopped short, and was laughed at. Though naturally timid, I have 
sometimes acted with confidence in my youth, but never in my advanced 
age: the more I have seen of the world the less I have been able to adapt its 
manners. 

On leaving Berne, we went to Soleurre: the Archimandrite designing to 
re-enter Germany, and return through Hungary or Poland to his own 
country. This would have been a prodigious tour; but as the contents of his 
purse rather increased than diminished during his journey, he was in no 
haste to return. For me, who was almost as much pleased on horseback as 
on foot, I would have desired no better than to have travelled thus during 
my whole life; but it was pre-ordained that my journey should soon end. 

The first thing we did after our arrival at Soleurre, was to pay our 
respects to the French ambassador there. Unfortunately for my bishop, this 
chanced to be the Marquis de Bonac, who had been ambassador at the 
Porte, and was acquainted with every particular relative to the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Archimandrite had an audience that lasted about a quarter of 
an hour, to which I was not admitted, as the ambassador spoke French and 
Italian at least as well as myself. On my Grecian’s retiring, I was prepared 
to follow him, but was detained: it was now my turn. Having called myself 
a Parisian, as such, I was under the jurisdiction of his excellency: he 
therefore asked me who I was? exhorting me to tell the truth; this I 
promised to do, but entreated a private audience, which was immediately 
granted. The ambassador took me to his closet, and shut the door; there, 
throwing myself at his feet, I kept my word, nor should I have said less, had 
I promised nothing, for a continual wish to unbosom myself, puts my heart 
perpetually upon my lips. After having disclosed myself without reserve to 
the musician Lutold, there was no occasion to attempt acting the mysterious 
with the Marquis de Bonac, who was so well pleased with my little history, 
and the ingenuousness with which I had related it, that he led me to the 
ambassadress, and presented me, with an abridgment of my recital. Madam 
de Bonac received me kindly, saying, I must not be suffered to follow that 
Greek monk. It was accordingly resolved that I should remain at their hotel 


till something better could be done for me. I wished to bid adieu to my poor 
Archimandrite, for whom I had conceived an attachment, but was not 
permitted; they sent him word that I was to be detained there, and in quarter 
of an hour after, I saw my little bundle arrive. M. de la Martiniere, secretary 
of the embassy, had in a manner the care of me; while following him to the 
chamber appropriated to my use, he said, “This apartment was occupied 
under the Count de Luc, by a celebrated man of the same name as yourself; 
it is in your power to succeed him in every respect, and cause it to be said 
hereafter, Rousseau the First, Rousseau the Second.” This similarity which I 
did not then expect, would have been less flattering to my wishes could I 
have foreseen at what price I should one day purchase the distinction. 

What M. de la Martiniere had said excited my curiosity; I read the works 
of the person whose chamber I occupied, and on the strength of the 
compliment that had been paid me (imagining I had a taste for poetry) made 
my first essay in a cantata in praise of Madam de Bonac. This inclination 
was not permanent, though from time to time I have composed tolerable 
verses. I think it is a good exercise to teach elegant turns of expression, and 
to write well in prose, but could never find attractions enough in French 
poetry to give entirely in to it. 

M. de la Martiniere wished to see my style, and asked me to write the 
detail I had before made the ambassador; accordingly I wrote him a long 
letter, which I have since been informed was preserved by M. de Marianne, 
who had long been attached to the Marquis de Bonac, and has since 
succeeded M. de Martiniere as secretary to the embassy of M. de 
Courtellies. 

The experience I began to acquire tended to moderate my romantic 
projects; for example, I did not fall in love with Madam de Bonac, but also 
felt I did not stand much chance of succeeding in the service of her 
husband. M. de la Martiniere was already in the only place that could have 
satisfied my ambition, and M. de Marianne in expectancy: thus my utmost 
hopes could only aspire to the office of under secretary, which did not 
infinitely tempt me: this was the reason that when consulted on the situation 
I should like to be placed in, I expressed a great desire to go to Paris. The 
ambassador readily gave in to the idea, which at least tended to 
disembarrass him of me. M. de Merveilleux, interpreting secretary to the 
embassy, said, that his friend, M. Godard, a Swiss colonel, in the service of 
France, wanted a person to be with his nephew, who had entered very 


young into the service, and made no doubt that I should suit him. On this 
idea, so lightly formed, my departure was determined; and I, who saw a 
long journey to perform with Paris at the end of it, was enraptured with the 
project. They gave me several letters, a hundred livres to defray the 
expenses of my journey, accompanied with some good advice, and thus 
equipped I departed. 

I was a fortnight making the journey, which I may reckon among the 
happiest days of my life. I was young, in perfect health, with plenty of 
money, and the most brilliant hopes, add to this, I was on foot, and alone. It 
may appear strange, I should mention the latter circumstance as 
advantageous, if my peculiarity of temper is not already familiar to the 
reader. I was continually occupied with a variety of pleasing chimeras, and 
never did the warmth of my imagination produce more magnificent ones. 
When offered an empty place in a carriage, or any person accosted me on 
the road, how vexed was I to see that fortune overthrown, whose edifice, 
while walking, I had taken such pains to rear. 

For once my ideas were all martial: I was going to live with a military 
man; nay, to become one, for it was concluded I should begin with being a 
cadet. I already fancied myself in regimentals, with a fine white feather 
nodding on my hat, and my heart was inflamed by the noble idea. I had 
some smattering of geometry and fortification; my uncle was an engineer; I 
was in a manner a soldier by inheritance. My short sight, indeed, presented 
some little obstacle, but did not by any means discourage me, as I reckoned 
to supply that defect by coolness and intrepidity. I had read, too, that 
Marshal Schomberg was remarkably shortsighted, and why might not 
Marshal Rousseau be the same? My imagination was so warm by these 
follies, that it presented nothing but troops, ramparts, gabions, batteries, and 
myself in the midst of fire and smoke, an eyeglass in hand, commanding 
with the utmost tranquility. Notwithstanding, when the country presented a 
delightful prospect, when I saw charming groves and rivulets, the pleasing 
sight made me sigh with regret, and feel, in the midst of all this glory, that 
my heart was not formed for such havoc; and soon without knowing how, I 
found my thoughts wandering among my dear sheep-folds, renouncing 
forever the labor of Mars. 

How much did Paris disappoint the idea I had formed of it! The exterior 
decorations I had seen at Turin, the beauty of the streets, the symmetry and 
regularity of the houses, contributed to this disappointment, since I 


concluded that Paris must be infinitely superior. I had figured to myself a 
splendid city, beautiful as large, of the most commanding aspect, whose 
streets were ranges of magnificent palaces, composed of marble and gold. 
On entering the faubourg St. Marceau, I saw nothing but dirty stinking 
streets, filthy black houses, an air of slovenliness and poverty, beggars, 
carters, butchers, cries of tisane and old hats. This struck me so forcibly, 
that all I have since seen of real magnificence in Paris could never erase this 
first impression, which has ever given me a particular disgust to residing in 
that capital; and I may say, the whole time I remained there afterwards, was 
employed in seeking resources which might enable me to live at a distance 
from it. This is the consequence of too lively imagination, which 
exaggerates even beyond the voice of fame, and ever expects more than is 
told. I have heard Paris so flatteringly described, that I pictured it like the 
ancient Babylon, which, perhaps, had I seen, I might have found equally 
faulty, and unlike that idea the account had conveyed. The same thing 
happened at the Opera-house, to which I hastened the day after my arrival! I 
was sensible of the same deficiency at Versailles! and some time after on 
viewing the sea. I am convinced this would ever be the consequence of a 
too flattering description of any object; for it is impossible for man, and 
difficult even for nature herself, to surpass the riches of my imagination. 

By the reception I met with from all those to whom my letters were 
addressed, I thought my fortune was certainly made. The person who 
received me the least kindly was M. de Surbeck, to whom I had the warmest 
recommendation. He had retired from the service, and lived philosophically 
at Bagneux, where I waited on him several times without his offering me 
even a glass of water. I was better received by Madam de Merveilleux, 
sister-in-law to the interpreter, and by his nephew, who was an officer in the 
guards. The mother and son not only received me kindly, but offered me the 
use of their table, which favor I frequently accepted during my stay at Paris. 

Madam de Merveilleux appeared to have been handsome; her hair was of 
a fine black, which, according to the old mode, she wore curled on the 
temples. She still retained (what do not perish with a set of features) the 
beauties of an amiable mind. She appeared satisfied with mine, and did all 
she could to render me service; but no one seconded her endeavors, and I 
was presently undeceived in the great interest they had seemed to take in 
my affairs. I must, however, do the French nation the justice to say, they do 
not so exhaust themselves with protestations, as some have represented, and 


that those they make are usually sincere; but they have a manner of 
appearing interested in your affairs, which is more deceiving than words. 
The gross compliments of the Swiss can only impose upon fools; the 
manners of the French are more seducing, and at the same time so simple, 
that you are persuaded they do not express all they mean to do for you, in 
order that you may be the more agreeably surprised. I will say more; they 
are not false in their protestations, being naturally zealous to oblige, 
humane, benevolent, and even (whatever may be said to the contrary) more 
sincere than any other nation; but they are too flighty: in effect they feel the 
sentiments they profess for you, but that sentiment flies off as 
instantaneously as it was formed. In speaking to you, their whole attention 
is employed on you alone, when absent you are forgotten. Nothing is 
permanent in their hearts, all is the work of the moment. 

Thus I was greatly flattered, but received little service. Colonel Godard, 
for whose nephew I was recommended, proved to be an avaricious old 
wretch, who, on seeing my distress (though he was immensely rich), wished 
to have my services for nothing, meaning to place me with his nephew, 
rather as a valet without wages than a tutor. He represented that as I was to 
be continually engaged with him, I should be excused from duty, and might 
live on my cadet’s allowance; that is to say, on the pay of a soldier: hardly 
would he consent to give me a uniform, thinking the clothing of the army 
might serve. Madam de Merveilleux, provoked at his proposals, persuaded 
me not to accept them; her son was of the same opinion; something else was 
to be thought on, but no situation was procured. Meantime, I began to be 
necessitated; for the hundred livres with which I had commenced my 
journey could not last much longer; happily, I received a small remittance 
from the ambassador, which was very serviceable, nor do I think he would 
have abandoned me had I possessed more patience; but languishing, 
waiting, soliciting, are to me impossible: I was disheartened, displeased, 
and thus all my brilliant expectations came once more to nothing. I had not 
all this time forgotten my dear Madam de Warens, but how was I to find 
her? Where should I seek her? Madam de Merveilleux, who knew my story, 
assisted me in the search, but for a long time unavailingly; at length, she 
informed me that Madam de Warens had set out from Paris about two 
months before, but it was not known whether for Savoy or Turin, and that 
some conjectured she was gone to Switzerland. Nothing further was 
necessary to fix my determination to follow her, certain that wherever she 


might be, I stood more chance of finding her at those places than I could 
possibly do at Paris. 

Before my departure, I exercised my new poetical talent in an epistle to 
Colonel Godard, whom I ridiculed to the utmost of my abilities. I showed 
this scribble to Madam de Merveilleux, who, instead of discouraging me, as 
she ought to have done, laughed heartily at my sarcasms, as well as her son, 
who, I believe, did not like M. Godard; indeed, it must be confessed, he was 
a man not calculated to obtain affection. I was tempted to send him my 
verses, and they encouraged me in it; accordingly I made them up in a 
parcel directed to him, and there being no post then at Paris by which I 
could conveniently send this, I put it in my pocket, and sent it to him from 
Auxerre, as I passed through that place. I laugh, even yet, sometimes, at the 
grimaces I fancy he made on reading this panegyric, where he was certainly 
drawn to the life; it began thus: 

Tu croyois, vieux Penard, qu’ une folle manie 
D’ elever ton neveu m’inspireroit l’envie. 

This little piece, which, it is true, was but indifferently written; did not 
want for salt, and announced a turn for satire; it is, notwithstanding, the 
only satirical writing that ever came from my pen. I have too little hatred in 
my heart to take advantage of such a talent; but I believe it may be judged 
from those controversies, in which from time to time I have been engaged 
in my own defence, that had I been of a vindictive disposition, my 
adversaries would rarely have had the laughter on their side. 

What I most regret, is not having kept a journal of my travels, being 
conscious that a number of interesting details have slipped my memory; for 
never did I exist so completely, never live so thoroughly, never was so 
much myself, if I dare use the expression, as in those journeys made on 
foot. Walking animates and enlivens my spirits; I can hardly think when in a 
state of inactivity; my body must be exercised to make my judgment active. 
The view of a fine country, a succession of agreeable prospects, a free air, a 
good appetite, and the health I gained by walking; the freedom of inns, and 
the distance from everything that can make me recollect the dependence of 
my situation, conspire to free my soul, and give boldness to my thoughts, 
throwing me, in a manner, into the immensity of beings, where I combine, 
choose and appropriate them to my fancy, without constraint or fear. I 
dispose of all nature as I please; my heart wandering from object to object, 
approximates and unites with those that please it, is surrounded by 


charming images, and becomes intoxicated with delicious sensations. If, 
attempting to render these permanent, I am amused in describing to myself, 
what glow of coloring, what energy of expression, do I give them! — It has 
been said, that all these are to be found in my works, though written in the 
decline of life. Oh! had those of my early youth been seen, those made 
during my travels, composed, but never written! — Why did I not write 
them? will be asked; and why should I have written them? I may answer. 
Why deprive myself of the actual charm of my enjoyments to inform others 
what I enjoyed? What to me were readers, the public, or all the world, while 
I was mounting the empyrean. Besides, did I carry pens, paper and ink with 
me? Had I recollected all these, not a thought would have occurred worth 
preserving. I do not foresee when I shall have ideas; they come when they 
please, and not when I call for them; either they avoid me altogether, or 
rushing in crowds, overwhelm me with their force and number. Ten 
volumes a day would not suffice barely to enumerate my thoughts; how 
then should I find time to write them? In stopping, I thought of nothing but 
a hearty dinner; on departing, of nothing but a charming walk; I felt that a 
new paradise awaited me at the door, and eagerly leaped forward to enjoy it. 

Never did I experience this so feelingly as in the perambulation I am 
now describing. On coming to Paris, I had confined myself to ideas which 
related to the situation I expected to occupy there. I had rushed into the 
career I was about to run, and should have completed it with tolerable eclat, 
but it was not that my heart adhered to. Some real beings obscured my 
imagined ones — Colonel Godard and his nephew could not keep pace with 
a hero of my disposition. Thank Heaven, I was soon delivered from all 
these obstacles, and could enter at pleasure into the wilderness of chimeras, 
for that alone remained before me, and I wandered in it so completely that I 
several times lost my way; but this was no misfortune, I would not have 
shortened it, for, feeling with regret, as I approached Lyons, that I must 
again return to the material world, I should have been glad never to have 
arrived there. 

One day, among others, having purposely gone out of my way to take a 
nearer view of a spot that appeared delightful, I was so charmed with it, and 
wandered round it so often, that at length I completely lost myself, and after 
several hours’ useless walking, weary, fainting with hunger and thirst, I 
entered a peasant’s hut, which had not indeed a very promising appearance, 
but was the only one I could discover near me. I thought it was here, as at 


Geneva, or in Switzerland, where the inhabitants, living at ease, have it in 
their power to exercise hospitality. I entreated the countryman to give me 
some dinner, offering to pay for it: on which he presented me with some 
skimmed milk and coarse barley-bread, saying it was all he had. I drank the 
milk with pleasure, and ate the bread, chaff and all; but it was not very 
restorative to a man sinking with fatigue. The countryman, who watched me 
narrowly, judged the truth of my story by my appetite, and presently (after 
having said that he plainly saw I was an honest, good-natured young man, 
and did not come to betray him) opened a little trap door by the side of his 
kitchen, went down, and returned a moment after with a good brown loaf of 
pure wheat, the remains of a well-flavored ham, and a bottle of wine, the 
sight of which rejoiced my heart more than all the rest: he then prepared a 
good thick omelet, and I made such a dinner as none but a walking traveller 
ever enjoyed. 

When I again offered to pay, his inquietude and fears returned; he not 
only would have no money, but refused it with the most evident emotion; 
and what made this scene more amusing, I could not imagine the motive of 
his fear. At length, he pronounced tremblingly those terrible words, 
“Commissioners,” and “Cellar-rats,” which he explained by giving me to 
understand that he concealed his wine because of the excise, and his bread 
on account of the tax imposed on it; adding, he should be an undone man, if 
it was suspected he was not almost perishing with want. What he said to me 
on this subject (of which I had not the smallest idea) made an impression on 
my mind that can never be effaced, sowing seeds of that inextinguishable 
hatred which has since grown up in my heart against the vexations these 
unhappy people suffer, and against their oppressors. This man, though in 
easy circumstances, dare not eat the bread gained by the sweat of his brow, 
and could only escape destruction by exhibiting an outward appearance of 
misery! — I left his cottage with as much indignation as concern, deploring 
the fate of those beautiful countries, where nature has been prodigal of her 
gifts, only that they may become the prey of barbarous exactors. 

The incident which I have just related, is the only one I have a distinct 
remembrance of during this journey: I recollect, indeed, that on approaching 
Lyons, I wished to prolong it by going to see the banks of the Lignon; for 
among the romances I had read with my father, Astrea was not forgotten 
and returned more frequently to my thoughts than any other. Stopping for 
some refreshment (while chatting with my hostess), I inquired the way to 


Forez, and was informed that country was an excellent place for mechanics, 
as there were many forges, and much iron work done there. This eulogium 
instantly calmed my romantic curiosity, for I felt no inclination to seek 
Dianas and Sylvanders among a generation of blacksmiths. The good 
woman who encouraged me with this piece of information certainly thought 
I was a journeyman locksmith. 

I had some view in going to Lyons: on my arrival, I went to the 
Chasattes, to see Mademoiselle du Chatelet, a friend of Madam de Warens, 
for whom I had brought a letter when I came there with M. le Maitre, so 
that it was an acquaintance already formed. Mademoiselle du Chatelet 
informed me her friend had passed through Lyons, but could not tell 
whether she had gone on to Piedmont, being uncertain at her departure 
whether it would not be necessary to stop in Savoy; but if I choose, she 
would immediately write for information, and thought my best plan would 
be to remain at Lyons till she received it. I accepted this offer; but did not 
tell Mademoiselle du Chatelet how much I was pressed for an answer, and 
that my exhausted purse would not permit me to wait long. It was not an 
appearance of coolness that withheld me, on the contrary, I was very kindly 
received, treated on the footing of equality, and this took from me the 
resolution of explaining my circumstances, for I could not bear to descend 
from a companion to a miserable beggar. 

I seem to have retained a very connecting remembrance of that part of 
my life contained in this book; yet I think I remember, about the same 
period, another journey to Lyons, (the particulars of which I cannot 
recollect) where I found myself much straitened, and a confused 
remembrance of the extremities to which I was reduced does not contribute 
to recall the idea agreeably. Had I been like many others, had I possessed 
the talent of borrowing and running in debt at every ale-house I came to, I 
might have fared better; but in that my incapacity equalled my repugnance, 
and to demonstrate the prevalence of both, it will be sufficient to say, that 
though I have passed almost my whole life in indifferent circumstances, and 
frequently have been near wanting bread, I was never once asked for money 
by a creditor without having it in my power to pay it instantly; I could never 
bear to contract clamorous debts, and have ever preferred suffering to 
owing. 

Being reduced to pass my nights in the streets, may certainly be called 
suffering, and this was several times the case at Lyons, having preferred 


buying bread with the few pence I had remaining, to bestowing them on a 
lodging; as I was convinced there was less danger of dying for want of sleep 
than of hunger. What is astonishing, while in this unhappy situation, I took 
no care for the future, was neither uneasy nor melancholy, but patiently 
waited an answer to Mademoiselle du Chatelet’s letter, and lying in the 
open air, stretched on the earth, or on a bench, slept as soundly as if 
reposing on a bed of roses. I remember, particularly, to have passed a most 
delightful night at some distance from the city, in a road which had the 
Rhone, or Soane, I cannot recollect which, on the one side, and a range of 
raised gardens, with terraces, on the other. It had been a very hot day, the 
evening was delightful, the dew moistened the fading grass, no wind was 
stirring, the air was fresh without chillness, the setting sun had tinged the 
clouds with a beautiful crimson, which was again reflected by the water, 
and the trees that bordered the terrace were filled with nightingales who 
were continually answering each other’s songs. I walked along in a kind of 
ecstasy, giving up my heart and senses to the enjoyment of so many 
delights, and sighing only from a regret of enjoying them alone. Absorbed 
in this pleasing reverie, I lengthened my walk till it grew very late, without 
perceiving I was tired; at length, however, I discovered it, and threw myself 
on the step of a kind of niche, or false door, in the terrace wall. How 
charming was the couch! the trees formed a stately canopy, a nightingale sat 
directly over me, and with his soft notes lulled me to rest: how pleasing my 
repose; my awaking more so. It was broad day; on opening my eyes I saw 
the water, the verdure, and the admirable landscape before me. I arose, 
shook off the remains of drowsiness, and finding I was hungry, retook the 
way to the city, resolving, with inexpressible gayety, to spend the two 
pieces of six francs I had yet remaining in a good breakfast. I found myself 
so cheerful that I went all the way singing; I even remember I sang a cantata 
of Batistin’s called the Baths of Thomery, which I knew by heart. May a 
blessing light on the good Batistin and his good cantata, which procured me 
a better breakfast than I had expected, and a still better dinner which I did 
not expect at all! In the midst of my singing, I heard some one behind me, 
and turning round perceived an Antonine, who followed after and seemed to 
listen with pleasure to my song. At length accosting me, he asked, If I 
understood music. I answered, “A little,’ but in a manner to have it 
understood I knew a great deal, and as he continued questioning of me, 
related a part of my story. He asked me, If I had ever copied music? I 


replied, “Often,” which was true: I had learned most by copying. “Well,” 
continued he, “come with me, I can employ you for a few days, during 
which time you shall want for nothing; provided you consent not to quit my 
room.” I acquiesced very willingly, and followed him. 

This Antonine was called M. Rotichon; he loved music, understood it, 
and sang in some little concerts with his friends; thus far all was innocent 
and right, but apparently this taste had become a furor, part of which he was 
obliged to conceal. He conducted me into a chamber, where I found a great 
quantity of music: he gave me some to copy, particularly the cantata he had 
heard me singing, and which he was shortly to sing himself. 

I remained here three or four days, copying all the time I did not eat, for 
never in my life was I so hungry, or better fed. M. Rolichon brought my 
provisions himself from the kitchen, and it appeared that these good priests 
lived well, at least if every one fared as I did. In my life, I never took such 
pleasure in eating, and it must be owned this good cheer came very 
opportunely, for I was almost exhausted. I worked as heartily as I ate, which 
is saying a great deal; ’tis true I was not as correct as diligent, for some days 
after, meeting M. Rolichon in the street, he informed me there were so 
many omissions, repetitions, and transpositions, in the parts I had copied, 
that they could not be performed. It must be owned, that in choosing the 
profession of music, I hit on that I was least calculated for; yet my voice 
was good and I copied neatly; but the fatigue of long works bewilders me so 
much, that I spend more time in altering and scratching out than in pricking 
down, and if I do not employ the strictest attention in comparing the several 
parts, they are sure to fail in the execution. Thus, through endeavoring to do 
well, my performance was very faulty; for aiming at expedition, I did all 
amiss. This did not prevent M. Rolichon from treating me well to the last, 
and giving me half-a-crown at my departure, which I certainly did not 
deserve, and which completely set me up, for a few days after I received 
news from Madam de Warens, who was at Chambery, with money to defray 
the expenses of my journey to her, which I performed with rapture. Since 
then my finances have frequently been very low, but never at such an ebb as 
to reduce me to fasting, and I mark this period with a heart fully alive to the 
bounty of Providence, as the last of my life in which I sustained poverty and 
hunger. 

I remained at Lyons seven or eight days to wait for some little 
commissions with which Madam de Warens had charged Mademoiselle du 


Chatelet, who during this interval I visited more assiduously than before, 
having the pleasure of talking with her of her friend, and being no longer 
disturbed by the cruel remembrance of my situation, or painful endeavors to 
conceal it. Mademoiselle du Chatelet was neither young nor handsome, but 
did not want for elegance; she was easy and obliging while her 
understanding gave price to her familiarity. She had a taste for that kind of 
moral observation which leads to the knowledge of mankind, and from her 
originated that study in myself. She was fond of the works of Le Sage, 
particularly Gil Blas, which she lent me, and recommended to my perusal. I 
read this performance with pleasure, but my judgment was not yet ripe 
enough to relish that sort of reading. I liked romances which abounded with 
high-flown sentiments. 

Thus did I pass my time at the grate of Mademoiselle du Chatelet, with 
as much profit as pleasure. It 1s certain that the interesting and sensible 
conversation of a deserving woman is more proper to form the 
understanding of a young man than all the pedantic philosophy of books. I 
got acquainted at the Chasattes with some other boarders and their friends, 
and among the rest, with a young person of fourteen, called Mademoiselle 
Serre, whom I did not much notice at that time, though I was in love with 
her eight or nine years afterwards, and with great reason, for she was a most 
charming girl. 

I was fully occupied with the idea of seeing Madam de Warens, and this 
gave some respite to my chimeras, for finding happiness in real objects I 
was the less inclined to seek it in nonentities. I had not only found her, but 
also by her means, and near her, an agreeable situation, having sent me 
word that she had procured one that would suit me, and by which I should 
not be obliged to quit her. I exhausted all my conjectures in guessing what 
this occupation could be, but I must have possessed the art of divination to 
have hit it on the right. I had money sufficient to make my journey 
agreeable: Mademoiselle du Chatelet persuaded me to hire a horse, but this 
I could not consent to, and I was certainly right, for by so doing I should 
have lost the pleasure of the last pedestrian expedition I ever made; for I 
cannot give that name to those excursions I have frequently taken about my 
own neighborhood, while I lived at Motiers. 

It is very singular that my imagination never rises so high as when my 
situation is least agreeable or cheerful. When everything smiles around me, 
I am least amused; my heart cannot confine itself to realities, cannot 


embellish, but must create. Real objects strike me as they really are, my 
imagination can only decorate ideal ones. If I would paint the spring, it 
must be in winter; if describe a beautiful landscape, it must be while 
surrounded with walls; and I have said a hundred times, that were I 
confined in the Bastille, I could draw the most enchanting picture of liberty. 
On my departure from Lyons, I saw nothing but an agreeable future, the 
content I now with reason enjoyed was as great as my discontent had been 
at leaving Paris, notwithstanding, I had not during this journey any of those 
delightful reveries I then enjoyed. My mind was serene, and that was all; I 
drew near the excellent friend I was going to see, my heart overflowing 
with tenderness, enjoying in advance, but without intoxication, the pleasure 
of living near her; I had always expected this, and it was as if nothing new 
had happened. Meantime, I was anxious about the employment Madam de 
Warens had procured me, as if that alone had been material. My ideas were 
calm and peaceable, not ravishing and celestial; every object struck my 
sight in its natural form; I observed the surrounding landscape, remarked 
the trees, the houses, the springs, deliberated on the cross-roads, was fearful 
of losing myself, yet did not do so; in a word, I was no longer in the 
empyrean, but precisely where I found myself, or sometimes perhaps at the 
end of my journey, never farther. 

I am in recounting my travels, as I was in making them, loath to arrive at 
the conclusion. My heart beat with joy as I approached my dear Madam de 
Warens, but I went no faster on that account. I love to walk at my ease, and 
stop at leisure; a strolling life is necessary to me: travelling on foot, in a fine 
country, with fine weather and having an agreeable object to terminate my 
journey, is the manner of living of all others most suited to my taste. 

It is already understood what I mean by a fine country; never can a flat 
one, though ever so beautiful, appear such in my eyes: I must have torrents, 
fir trees, black woods, mountains to climb or descend, and rugged roads 
with precipices on either side to alarm me. I experienced this pleasure in its 
utmost extent as I approached Chambery, not far from a mountain which is 
called Pas de l’Echelle. Above the main road, which is hewn through the 
rock, a small river runs and rushes into fearful chasms, which it appears to 
have been millions of ages in forming. The road has been hedged by a 
parapet to prevent accidents, which enabled me to contemplate the whole 
descent, and gain vertigoes at pleasure; for a great part of my amusement in 
these steep rocks, is, they cause a giddiness and swimming in my head, 


which I am particularly fond of, provided I am in safety; leaning, therefore, 
over the parapet, I remained whole hours, catching, from time to time, a 
glance of the froth and blue water, whose rushing caught my ear, mingled 
with the cries of ravens, and other birds of prey that flew from rock to rock, 
and bush to bush, at six hundred feet below me. In places where the slope 
was tolerably regular, and clear enough from bushes to let stones roll freely, 
I went a considerable way to gather them, bringing those I could but just 
carry, which I piled on the parapet, and then threw down one after the other, 
being transported at seeing them roll, rebound, and fly into a thousand 
pieces, before they reached the bottom of the precipice. 

Near Chambery I enjoyed an equal pleasing spectacle, though of a 
different kind; the road passing near the foot of the most charming cascade I 
ever saw. The water, which is very rapid, shoots from the top of an 
excessively steep mountain, falling at such a distance from its base that you 
may walk between the cascade and the rock without any inconvenience; but 
if not particularly careful it is easy to be deceived as I was, for the water, 
falling from such an immense height, separates, and descends in a rain as 
fine as dust, and on approaching too near this cloud, without perceiving it, 
you may be wet through in an instant. 

At length I arrived at Madam de Warens; she was not alone, the 
intendant-general was with her. Without speaking a word to me, she caught 
my hand, and presenting me to him with that natural grace which charmed 
all hearts, said: “This, sir, is the poor young man I mentioned; deign to 
protect him as long as he deserves it, and I shall feel no concern for the 
remainder of his life.” Then added, addressing herself to me, “Child, you 
now belong to the king, thank Monsieur the Intendant, who furnishes you 
with the means of existence.” I stared without answering, without knowing 
what to think of all this; rising ambition almost turned my head; I was 
already prepared to act the intendant myself. My fortune, however, was not 
so brilliant as I had imagined, but it was sufficient to maintain me, which, 
as I was situated, was a capital acquisition. I shall now explain the nature of 
my employment. 

King Victor Amadeus, judging by the event of preceding wars, and the 
situation of the ancient patrimony of his fathers, that he should not long be 
able to maintain it, wished to drain it beforehand. Resolving, therefore, to 
tax the nobility, he ordered a general survey of the whole country, in order 
that it might be rendered more equal and productive. This scheme, which 


was begun under the father, was completed by the son: two or three hundred 
men, part surveyors, who were called geometricians, and part writers, who 
were called secretaries, were employed in this work: among those of the 
latter description Madam de Warens had got me appointed. This post, 
without being very lucrative, furnished the means of living eligibly in that 
country; the misfortune was, this employment could not be of any great 
duration, but it put me in train to procure something better, as by this means 
she hoped to insure the particular protection of the intendant, who might 
find me some more settled occupation before this was concluded. 

I entered on my new employment a few days after my arrival, and as 
there was no great difficulty in the business, soon understood it; thus, after 
four or five years of unsettled life, folly, and suffering, since my departure 
from Geneva, I began, for the first time, to gain my bread with credit. 

These long details of my early youth must have appeared trifling, and I 
am sorry for it: though born a man, in a variety of instances, I was long a 
child, and am so yet in many particulars. I did not promise the public a great 
personage: I promised to describe myself as I am, and to know me in my 
advanced age it was necessary to have known me in my youth. As, in 
general, objects that are present make less impression on me than the bare 
remembrance of them (my ideas being all from recollection), the first traits 
which were engraven on my mind have distinctly remained: those which 
have since been imprinted there, have rather combined with the former than 
effaced them. There is a certain, yet varied succession of affections and 
ideas, which continue to regulate those that follow them, and this 
progression must be known in order to judge rightly of those they have 
influenced. I have studied to develop the first causes, the better to show the 
concatenation of effects. I would be able by some means to render my soul 
transparent to the eyes of the reader, and for this purpose endeavor to show 
it in every possible point of view, to give him every insight, and act in such 
a manner, that not a motion should escape him, as by this means he may 
form a judgment of the principles that produce them. 

Did I take upon myself to decide, and say to the reader, “Such is my 
character,” he might think that if I did not endeavor to deceive him, I at 
least deceived myself; but in recounting simply all that has happened to me, 
all my actions, thoughts, and feelings, I cannot lead him into an error, unless 
I do it wilfully, which by this means I could not easily effect, since it is his 
province to compare the elements, and judge of the being they compose: 


thus the result must be his work, and if he is then deceived the error will be 
his own. It is not sufficient for this purpose that my recitals should be 
merely faithful, they must also be minute; it is not for me to judge of the 
importance of facts, I ought to declare them simply as they are, and leave 
the estimate that is to be formed of them to him. I have adhered to this 
principle hitherto, with the most scrupulous exactitude, and shall not depart 
from it in the continuation; but the impressions of age are less lively than 
those of youth; I began by delineating the latter: should I recollect the rest 
with the same precision, the reader, may, perhaps, become weary and 
impatient, but I shall not be dissatisfied with my labor. I have but one thing 
to apprehend in this undertaking: I do not dread saying too much, or 
advancing falsities, but I am fearful of not saying enough, or concealing 
truths. 


BOOK V. 


It was, I believe, in 1732, that I arrived at Chambery, as already related, and 
began my employment of registering land for the king. I was almost twenty- 
one, my mind well enough formed for my age, with respect to sense, but 
very deficient in point of judgment, and needing every instruction from 
those into whose hands I fell, to make me conduct myself with propriety; 
for a few years’ experience had not been able to cure me radically of my 
romantic ideas; and notwithstanding the ills I had sustained, I knew as little 
of the world, or mankind, as if I had never purchased instruction. I slept at 
home, that is, at the house of Madam de Warens; but it was not as at 
Annecy: here were no gardens, no brook, no landscape; the house was dark 
and dismal, and my apartment the most gloomy of the whole. The prospect 
a dead wall, an alley instead of a street, confined air, bad light, small rooms, 
iron bars, rats, and a rotten floor; an assemblage of circumstances that do 
not constitute a very agreeable habitation; but I was in the same house with 
my best friend, incessantly near her, at my desk, or in chamber, so that I 
could not perceive the gloominess of my own, or have time to think of it. It 
may appear whimsical that she should reside at Chambery on purpose to 
live in this disagreeable house; but it was a trait of contrivance which I 
ought not to pass over in silence. She had no great inclination for a journey 
to Turin, fearing that after the recent revolutions, and the agitation in which 
the court yet was, she should not be very favorably received there; but her 
affairs seemed to demand her presence, as she feared being forgotten or ill- 
treated, particularly as the Count de Saint-Laurent, Intendent-general of the 
Finances, was not in her interest. He had an old house in Chambery, ill- 
built, and standing in so disagreeable a situation that it was always 
untenanted; she hired, and settled in this house, a plan that succeeded much 
better than a journey to Turin would have done, for her pension was not 
suppressed, and the Count de Saint-Laurent was ever after one of her best 
friends. 

Her household was much on the old footing; her faithful Claude Anet 
still remained with her. He was, as I have before mentioned, a peasant of 
Moutru, who in his childhood had gathered herbs in Jura for the purpose of 
making Swiss tea; she had taken him into her service for his knowledge of 
drugs, finding it convenient to have a herbalist among her domestics. 


Passionately fond of the study of plants, he became a real botanist, and had 
he not died young, might have acquired as much fame in that science as he 
deserved for being an honest man. Serious even to gravity, and older than 
myself, he was to me a kind of tutor, commanding respect, and preserving 
me from a number of follies, for I dared not forget myself before him. He 
commanded it likewise from his mistress, who knew his understanding, 
uprightness, and inviolable attachment to herself, and returned it. Claude 
Anet was of an uncommon temper. I never encountered a similar 
disposition: he was slow, deliberate, and circumspect in his conduct; cold in 
his manner; laconic and sententious in his discourse; yet of an impetuosity 
in his passions, which (though careful to conceal) preyed upon him 
inwardly, and urged him to the only folly he ever committed; that folly, 
indeed, was terrible, it was poisoning himself. This tragic scene passed soon 
after my arrival, and opened my eyes to the intimacy that subsisted between 
Claude Anet and his mistress, for had not the information come from her, I 
should never have suspected it; yet, surely, if attachment, fidelity, and zeal, 
could merit such a recompense, it was due to him, and what further proves 
him worthy such a distinction, he never once abused her confidence. They 
seldom disputed, and their disagreements ever ended amicably; one, indeed, 
was not so fortunate; his mistress, in a passion, said something affronting, 
which not being able to digest, he consulted only with despair, and finding a 
bottle of laudanum at hand, drank it off; then went peaceably to bed, 
expecting to awake no more. Madam de Warens herself was uneasy, 
agitated, wandering about the house and happily — finding the phial empty 
— guessed the rest. Her screams, while flying to his assistance, alarmed 
me; she confessed all, implored my help, and was fortunate enough, after 
repeated efforts, to make him throw up the laudanum. Witness of this scene, 
I could not but wonder at my stupidity in never having suspected the 
connection; but Claude Anet was so discreet, that a more penetrating 
observer might have been deceived. Their reconciliation affected me, and 
added respect to the esteem I before felt for him. From this time I became, 
in some measure, his pupil, nor did I find myself the worse for his 
instruction. 

I could not learn, without pain, that she lived in greater intimacy with 
another than with myself: it was a situation I had not even thought of, but 
(which was very natural) it hurt me to see another in possession of it. 
Nevertheless, instead of feeling any aversion to the person who had this 


advantage over me, I found the attachment I felt for her actually extend to 
him. I desired her happiness above all things, and since he was concerned in 
her plan of felicity, I was content he should be happy likewise. Meantime he 
perfectly entered into the views of his mistress; conceived a sincere 
friendship for me, and without affecting the authority his situation might 
have entitled him to, he naturally possessed that which his superior 
judgment gave him over mine. I dared do nothing he disproved of, but he 
was sure to disapprove only what merited disapprobation: thus we lived in 
an union which rendered us mutually happy, and which death alone could 
dissolve. 

One proof of the excellence of this amiable woman’s character, is, that 
all those who loved her, loved each other; even jealousy and rivalship 
submitting to the more powerful sentiment with which she inspired them, 
and I never saw any of those who surrounded her entertain the least ill will 
among themselves. Let the reader pause a moment on this encomium, and if 
he can recollect any other woman who deserves it, let him attach himself to 
her, if he would obtain happiness. 

From my arrival at Chambery to my departure for Paris, 1741, included 
an interval of eight or nine years, during which time I have few adventures 
to relate; my life being as simple as it was agreeable. This uniformity was 
precisely what was most wanting to complete the formation of my 
character, which continual troubles had prevented from acquiring any 
degree of stability. It was during this pleasing interval, that my 
unconnected, unfinished education, gained consistence, and made me what I 
have unalterably remained amid the storms with which I have since been 
surrounded. 

The progress was slow, almost imperceptible, and attended by few 
memorable circumstances; yet it deserves to be followed and investigated. 

At first, I was wholly occupied with my business, the constraint of a 
desk left little opportunity for other thoughts, the small portion of time I 
was at liberty was passed with my dear Madam de Warens, and not having 
leisure to read, I felt no inclination for it; but when my business (by daily 
repetition) became familiar, and my mind was less occupied, study again 
became necessary, and (as my desires were ever irritated by any difficulty 
that opposed the indulgence of them) might once more have become a 
passion, as at my master’s, had not other inclinations interposed and 
diverted it. 


Though our occupation did not demand a very profound skill in 
arithmetic, it sometimes required enough to puzzle me. To conquer this 
difficulty, I purchased books which treated on that science, and learned 
well, for I now studied alone. Practical arithmetic extends further than is 
usually supposed if you would attain exact precision. There are operations 
of extreme length in which I have sometimes seen good geometricians lose 
themselves. Reflection, assisted by practice, gives clear ideas, and enables 
you to devise shorter methods, these inventions flatter our self- 
complacency, while their exactitude satisfies our understanding, and renders 
a study pleasant, which is, of itself, heavy and unentertaining. At length I 
became so expert as not to be puzzled by any question that was solvable by 
arithmetical calculation; and even now, while everything I formerly knew 
fades daily on my memory, this acquirement, in a great measure remains, 
through an interval of thirty years. A few days ago, in a journey I made to 
Davenport, being with my host at an arithmetical lesson given his children, 
I did (with pleasure, and without errors) a most complicated work. While 
setting down my figures, methought I was still at Chambery, still in my 
days of happiness — how far had I to look back for them! 

The colored plans of our geometricians had given me a taste for drawing: 
accordingly I bought colors, and began by attempting flowers and 
landscapes. It was unfortunate that I had not talents for this art, for my 
inclination was much disposed to it, and while surrounded with crayons, 
pencils, and colors, I could have passed whole months without wishing to 
leave them. This amusement engaged me so much that they were obliged to 
force me from it; and thus it is with every inclination I give into, it 
continues to augment, till at length it becomes so powerful, that I lose sight 
of everything except the favorite amusement. Years have not been able to 
cure me of that fault, nay, have not even diminished it; for while I am 
writing this, behold me, like an old dotard, infatuated with another, to me 
useless study, which I do not understand, and which even those who have 
devoted their youthful days to the acquisition of, are constrained to 
abandon, at the age I am beginning with it. 

At that time, the study I am now speaking of would have been well 
placed, the opportunity was good, and I had some temptation to profit by it; 
for the satisfaction I saw in the eyes of Anet, when he came home loaded 
with new discovered plants, set me two or three times on the point of going 
to herbalize with him, and I am almost certain that had I gone once, I should 


have been caught, and perhaps at this day might have been an excellent 
botanist, for I know no study more congenial to my natural inclination, than 
that of plants; the life I have led for these ten years past, in the country, 
being little more than a continual herbalizing, though I must confess, 
without object, and without improvement; but at the time I am now 
speaking of I had no inclination for botany, nay, I even despised, and was 
disgusted at the idea, considering it only as a fit study for an apothecary. 
Madam de Warens was fond of it merely for this purpose, seeking none but 
common plants to use in her medical preparations; thus botany, chemistry, 
and anatomy were confounded in my idea under the general denomination 
of medicine, and served to furnish me with pleasant sarcasms the whole 
day, which procured me, from time to time, a box on the ear, applied by 
Madam de Warens. Besides this, a very contrary taste grew up with me, and 
by degrees absorbed all others; this was music. I was certainly born for that 
science, I loved it from my infancy, and it was the only inclination I have 
constantly adhered to; but it is astonishing that what nature seemed to have 
designed me for should have cost so much pains to learn, and that I should 
acquire it so slowly, that after a whole life spent in the practice of this art, I 
could never attain to sing with any certainty at sight. What rendered the 
study of music more agreeable to me at that time, was, being able to 
practise it with Madam de Warens. In other respects our tastes were widely 
different: this was a point of coincidence, which I loved to avail myself of. 
She had no more objection to this than myself. I knew at that time almost as 
much of it as she did, and after two or three efforts, we could make shift to 
decipher an air. Sometimes, when I saw her busy at her furnace, I have said, 
“Here now is a charming duet, which seems made for the very purpose of 
spoiling your drugs;” her answer would be, “If you make me burn them, PI 
make you eat them:” thus disputing, I drew her to the harpsichord; the 
furnace was presently forgotten, the extract of juniper or wormwood 
calcined (which I cannot recollect without transport), and these scenes 
usually ended by her smearing my face with the remains of them. 

It may easily be conjectured that I had plenty of employment to fill up 
my leisure hours; one amusement, however, found room, that was well 
worth all the rest. 





breathe the open air; Anet, therefore, engaged Madam de Warens to hire a 
garden in the suburbs, both for this purpose and the convenience of rearing 
plants, etc.; to this garden was added a summer-house, which was furnished 
in the customary manner; we sometimes dined, and I frequently slept, there. 
Insensibly I became attached to this little retreat, decorated it with books 
and prints, spending part of my time in ornamenting it during the absence of 
Madam de Warens, that I might surprise her the more agreeably on her 
return. Sometimes I quitted this dear friend, that I might enjoy the 
uninterrupted pleasure of thinking on her; this was a caprice I can neither 
excuse nor fully explain, I only know this really was the case, and therefore 
I avow it. I remember Madam de Luxembourg told me one day in raillery, 
of a man who used to leave his mistress that he might enjoy the satisfaction 


of writing to her; I answered, I could have been this man; I might have 
added, That I had done the very same. 

I did not, however, find it necessary to leave Madam de Warens that I 
might love her the more ardently, for I was ever as perfectly free with her as 
when alone; an advantage I never enjoyed with any other person, man or 
woman, however I might be attached to them; but she was so often 
surrounded by company who were far from pleasing me, that spite and 
weariness drove me to this asylum, where I could indulge the idea, without 
danger of being interrupted by impertinence. Thus, my time being divided 
between business, pleasure, and instruction, my life passed in the most 
absolute serenity. Europe was not equally tranquil: France and the emperor 
had mutually declared war, the King of Sardinia had entered into the 
quarrel, and a French army had filed off into Piedmont to awe the Milanese. 
Our division passed through Chambery, and, among others, the regiment of 
Champaigne, whose colonel was the Duke de la Trimouille, to whom I was 
presented. He promised many things, but doubtless never more thought of 
me. Our little garden was exactly at the end of the suburb by which the 
troops entered, so that I could fully satisfy my curiosity in seeing them pass, 
and I became as anxious for the success of the war as if it had nearly 
concerned me. Till now I had never troubled myself about politics, for the 
first time I began reading the gazettes, but with so much partiality on the 
side of France, that my heart beat with rapture on its most trifling 
advantages, and I was as much afflicted on a reverse of fortune, as if I had 
been particularly concerned. 

Had this folly been transient, I should not, perhaps, have mentioned it, 
but it took such root in my heart (without any reasonable cause) that when I 
afterwards acted the anti-despot and proud republican at Paris, in spite of 
myself, I felt a secret predilection for the nation I declared servile, and for 
that government I affected to oppose. The pleasantest of all was that, 
ashamed of an inclination so contrary to my professed maxims, I dared not 
own it to any one, but rallied the French on their defeats, while my heart 
was more wounded than their own. I am certainly the first man, that, living 
with a people who treated him well, and whom he almost adored, put on, 
even in their own country, a borrowed air of despising them; yet my original 
inclination is so powerful, constant, disinterested, and invincible, that even 
since my quitting that kingdom, since its government, magistrates, and 
authors, have outvied each other in rancor against me, since it has become 


fashionable to load me with injustice and abuse, I have not been able to get 
rid of this folly, but notwithstanding their ill-treatment, love them in spite of 
myself. 

I long sought the cause of this partiality, but was never able to find any, 
except in the occasion that gave it birth. A rising taste for literature attached 
me to French books, to their authors, and their country: at the very moment 
the French troops were passing Chambery, I was reading Brantome’s 
‘Celebrated Captains’; my head was full of the Clissons, Bayards, Lautrecs, 
Colignys, Montmorenceys, and Trimouille, and I loved their descendants as 
the heirs of their merit and courage. In each regiment that passed by 
methought I saw those famous black bands who had formerly done so many 
noble exploits in Piedmont; in fine, I applied to these all the ideas I had 
gathered from books; my reading continued, which, still drawn from the 
same nation, nourished my affection for that country, till, at length, it 
became a blind passion, which nothing could overcome. I have had 
occasion to remark several times in the course of my travels, that this 
impression was not peculiar to me for France, but was more or less active in 
every country, for that part of the nation who were fond of literature, and 
cultivated learning; and it was this consideration that balanced in my mind 
the general hatred which the conceited air of the French is so apt to inspire. 
Their romances, more than their men, attract the women of all countries, 
and the celebrated dramatic pieces of France create a fondness in youth for 
their theaters; the reputation which that of Paris in particular has acquired, 
draws to it crowds of strangers, who return enthusiasts to their own country: 
in short, the excellence of their literature captivates the senses, and in the 
unfortunate war just ended, I have seen their authors and philosophers 
maintain the glory of France, so tarnished by its warriors. 

I was, therefore, an ardent Frenchman; this rendered me a politician, and 
I attended in the public square, amid a throng of news-mongers, the arrival 
of the post, and, sillier than the ass in the fable, was very uneasy to know 
whose packsaddle I should next have the honor to carry, for it was then 
supposed we should belong to France, and that Savoy would be exchanged 
for Milan. I must confess, however, that I experienced some uneasiness, for 
had this war terminated unfortunately for the allies, the pension of Madam 
de Warens would have been in a dangerous situation; nevertheless, I had 
great confidence in my good friends, the French, and for once (in spite of 


the surprise of M. de Broglio) my confidence was not 1ll-founded — thanks 
to the King of Sardinia, whom I had never thought of. 

While we were fighting in Italy, they were singing in France: the operas 
of Rameau began to make a noise there, and once more raise the credit of 
his theoretic works, which, from their obscurity, were within the compass of 
very few understandings. By chance I heard of his ‘Treatise on Harmony’, 
and had no rest till I purchased it. By another chance I fell sick; my illness 
was inflammatory, short and violent, but my convalescence was tedious, for 
I was unable to go abroad for a whole month. During this time I eagerly ran 
over my Treatise on Harmony, but it was so long, so diffuse, and so badly 
disposed, that I found it would require a considerable time to unravel it: 
accordingly I suspended my inclination, and recreated my sight with music. 

The cantatas of Bernier were what I principally exercised myself with. 
These were never out of my mind; I learned four or five by heart, and 
among the rest, ‘The Sleeping Cupids’, which I have never seen since that 
time, though I still retain it almost entirely; as well as ‘Cupid Stung by a 
Bee’, a very pretty cantata by Clerambault, which I learned about the same 
time. 

To complete me, there arrived a young organist from Valdoste, called the 
Abbe Palais, a good musician and an agreeable companion, who performed 
very well on the harpsichord; I got acquainted with him, and we soon 
became inseparable. He had been brought up by an Italian monk, who was a 
capital organist. He explained to me his principles of music, which I 
compared with Rameau; my head was filled with accompaniments, 
concords and harmony, but as it was necessary to accustom the ear to all 
this, I proposed to Madam de Warens having a little concert once a month, 
to which she consented. 

Behold me then so full of this concert, that night or day I could think of 
nothing else, and it actually employed a great part of my time to select the 
music, assemble the musicians, look to the instruments, and write out the 
several parts. Madam de Warens sang; Father Cato (whom I have before 
mentioned, and shall have occasion to speak of again) sang likewise; a 
dancing-master named Roche, and his son, played on the violin; Canavas, a 
Piedmontese musician (who was employed like myself in the survey, and 
has since married at Paris), played on the violoncello; the Abbe Palais 
performed on the harpsichord, and I had the honor to conduct the whole. It 


may be supposed all this was charming; I cannot say it equalled my concert 
at Monsieur de Tretoren’s, but certainly it was not far behind it. 

This little concert, given by Madam de Warens, the new convert, who 
lived (it was expressed) on the king’s charity, made the whole tribe of 
devotees murmur, but was a very agreeable amusement to several worthy 
people, at the head of whom it would not be easily surmised that I should 
place a monk; yet, though a monk, a man of considerable merit, and even of 
a very amiable disposition, whose subsequent misfortunes gave me the most 
lively concern, and whose idea, attached to that of my happy days, is yet 
dear to my memory. I speak of Father Cato, a Cordelier, who, in 
conjunction with the Count d’Ortan, had caused the music of poor Le 
Maitre to be seized at Lyons; which action was far from being the brightest 
trait in his history. He was a Bachelor of Sorbonne, had lived long in Paris 
among the great world, and was particularly caressed by the Marquis 
d’Antremont, then Ambassador from Sardinia. He was tall and well made; 
full faced, with very fine eyes, and black hair, which formed natural curls 
on each side of his forehead. His manner was at once noble, open, and 
modest; he presented himself with ease and good manners, having neither 
the hypocritical nor impudent behavior of a monk, or the forward assurance 
of a fashionable coxcomb, but the manners of a well-bred man, who, 
without blushing for his habit, set a value on himself, and ever felt in his 
proper situation when in good company. Though Father Cato was not 
deeply studied for a doctor, he was much so for a man of the world, and not 
being compelled to show his talents, he brought them forward so 
advantageously that they appeared greater than they really were. Having 
lived much in the world, he had rather attached himself to agreeable 
acquirements than to solid learning; had sense, made verses, spoke well, 
sang better, and aided his good voice by playing on the organ and 
harpsichord. So many pleasing qualities were not necessary to make his 
company sought after, and, accordingly, it was very much so, but this did 
not make him neglect the duties of his function: he was chosen (in spite of 
his jealous competitors) Definitor of his Province, or, according to them, 
one of the greatest pillars of their order. 

Father Cato became acquainted with Madam de Warens at the Marquis 
of Antremont’s; he had heard of her concerts, wished to assist at them, and 
by his company rendered our meetings truly agreeable. We were soon 
attached to each other by our mutual taste for music, which in both was a 


most lively passion, with this difference, that he was really a musician, and 
myself a bungler. Sometimes assisted by Canavas and the Abbe Palais, we 
had music in his apartment; or on holidays at his organ, and frequently 
dined with him; for, what was very astonishing in a monk, he was generous, 
profuse, and loved good cheer, without the least tincture of greediness. 
After our concerts, he always used to stay to supper, and these evenings 
passed with the greatest gayety and good-humor; we conversed with the 
utmost freedom, and sang duets; I was perfectly at my ease, had sallies of 
wit and merriment; Father Cato was charming, Madam de Warens adorable, 
and the Abbe Palais, with his rough voice, was the butt of the company. 
Pleasing moments of sportive youth, how long since have ye fled! 

As I shall have no more occasion to speak of poor Father Cato, I will 
here conclude in a few words his melancholy history. His brother monks, 
jealous, or rather exasperated to discover in him a merit and elegance of 
manners which favored nothing of monastic stupidity, conceived the most 
violent hatred to him, because he was not as despicable as themselves; the 
chiefs, therefore, combined against this worthy man, and set on the envious 
rabble of monks, who otherwise would not have dared to hazard the attack. 
He received a thousand indignities; they degraded him from his office, took 
away the apartment which he had furnished with elegant simplicity, and, at 
length, banished him, I know not whither: in short, these wretches 
overwhelmed him with so many evils, that his honest and proud soul sank 
under the pressure, and, after having been the delight of the most amiable 
societies, he died of grief, on a wretched bed, hid in some cell or dungeon, 
lamented by all worthy people of his acquaintance, who could find no fault 
in him, except his being a monk. 

Accustomed to this manner of life for some time, I became so entirely 
attached to music that I could think of nothing else. I went to my business 
with disgust, the necessary confinement and assiduity appeared an 
insupportable punishment, which I at length wished to relinquish, that I 
might give myself up without reserve to my favorite amusement. It will be 
readily believed that this folly met with some opposition; to give up a 
creditable employment and fixed salary to run after uncertain scholars was 
too giddy a plan to be approved of by Madam de Warens, and even 
supposing my future success should prove as great as I flattered myself, it 
was fixing very humble limits to my ambition to think of reducing myself 
for life to the condition of a music-master. She, who formed for me the 


brightest projects, and no longer trusted implicitly to the judgment of M. 
d’Aubonne, seeing with concern that I was so seriously occupied with a 
talent which she thought frivolous, frequently repeated to me that provincial 
proverb, which does not hold quite so good in Paris, 

“Qui biens chante et biens dance, 

fait un metier qui peu avance.” 


[He who can sweetly sing and featly dance, 
His interests right little shall advance. ] 

On the other hand, she saw me hurried away by this irresistible passion, 
my taste for music having become a furor, and it was much to be feared that 
my employment, suffering by my distraction, might draw on me a 
discharge, which would be worse than a voluntary resignation. I represented 
to her; that this employment could not last long, that it was necessary I 
should have some permanent means of subsistence, and that it would be 
much better to complete by practice the acquisition of that art to which my 
inclination led me than to make fresh essays, which possibly might not 
succeed, since by this means, having passed the age most proper for 
improvement, I might be left without a single resource for gaining a 
livelihood: in short, I extorted her consent more by importunity and caresses 
than by any satisfactory reasons. Proud of my success, I immediately ran to 
thank M. Coccelli, Director-General of the Survey, as though I had 
performed the most heroic action, and quitted my employment without 
cause, reason, or pretext, with as much pleasure as I had accepted it two 
years before. 

This step, ridiculous as it may appear, procured me a kind of 
consideration, which I found extremely useful. Some supposed I had 
resources which I did not possess; others, seeing me totally given up to 
music, judged of my abilities by the sacrifice I had made, and concluded 
that with such a passion for the art, I must possess it in a superior degree. In 
a nation of blind men, those with one eye are kings. I passed here for an 
excellent master, because all the rest were very bad ones. Possessing taste in 
singing, and being favored by my age and figure, I soon procured more 
scholars than were sufficient to compensate for the losses of my secretary’s 
pay. It is certain, that had it been reasonable to consider the pleasure of my 
situation only, it was impossible to pass more speedily from one extreme to 
the other. At our measuring, I was confined eight hours in the day to the 


most unentertaining employment, with yet more disagreeable company. 
Shut up in a melancholy counting-house, empoisoned by the smell and 
respiration of a number of clowns, the major part of whom were ill-combed 
and very dirty, what with attention, bad air, constraint and weariness, I was 
sometimes so far overcome as to occasion a vertigo. Instead of this, behold 
me admitted into the fashionable world, sought after in the first houses, and 
everywhere received with an air of satisfaction; amiable and gay young 
ladies awaiting my arrival, and welcoming me with pleasure; I see nothing 
but charming objects, smell nothing but roses and orange flowers; singing, 
chatting, laughter, and amusements, perpetually succeed each other. It must 
be allowed, that reckoning all these advantages, no hesitation was necessary 
in the choice; in fact, I was so content with mine, that I never once repented 
it; nor do I even now, when, free from the irrational motives that influenced 
me at that time, I weigh in the scale of reason every action of my life. 

This is, perhaps, the only time that, listening to inclination, I was not 
deceived in my expectations. The easy access, obliging temper, and free 
humor of this country, rendered a commerce with the world agreeable, and 
the inclination I then felt for it, proves to me, that if I have a dislike for 
society, it is more their fault than mine. It is a pity the Savoyards are not 
rich: though, perhaps, it would be a still greater pity if they were so, for 
altogether they are the best, the most sociable people that I know, and if 
there is a little city in the world where the pleasures of life are experienced 
in an agreeable and friendly commerce, it is at Chambery. The gentry of the 
province who assemble there have only sufficient wealth to live and not 
enough to spoil them; they cannot give way to ambition, but follow, through 
necessity, the counsel of Cyneas, devoting their youth to a military 
employment, and returning home to grow old in peace; an arrangement over 
which honor and reason equally preside. The women are handsome, yet do 
not stand in need of beauty, since they possess all those qualifications which 
enhance its value and even supply the want of it. It is remarkable, that being 
obliged by my profession to see a number of young girls, I do not recollect 
one at Chambery but what was charming: it will be said I was disposed to 
find them so, and perhaps there may be some truth in the surmise. I cannot 
remember my young scholars without pleasure. Why, in naming the most 
amiable, cannot I recall them and myself also to that happy age in which 
our moments, pleasing as innocent, were passed with such happiness 
together? The first was Mademoiselle de Mallarede, my neighbor, and sister 


to a pupil of Monsieur Gaime. She was a fine clear brunette, lively and 
graceful, without giddiness; thin as girls of that age usually are; but her 
bright eyes, fine shape, and easy air, rendered her sufficiently pleasing with 
that degree of plumpness which would have given a heightening to her 
charms. I went there of mornings, when she was usually in her dishabille, 
her hair carelessly turned up, and, on my arrival, ornamented with a flower, 
which was taken off at my departure for her hair to be dressed. There is 
nothing I fear so much as a pretty woman in an elegant dishabille; I should 
dread them a hundred times less in full dress. Mademoiselle de Menthon, 
whom I attended in the afternoon, was ever so. She made an equally 
pleasing, but quite different impression on me. Her hair was flaxen, her 
person delicate, she was very timid and extremely fair, had a clear voice, 
capable of just modulation, but which she had not courage to employ to its 
full extent. She had the mark of a scald on her bosom, which a scanty piece 
of blue chenille did not entirely cover, this scar sometimes drew my 
attention, though not absolutely on its own account. Mademoiselle des 
Challes, another of my neighbors, was a woman grown, tall, well-formed, 
jolly, very pleasing though not a beauty, and might be quoted for her 
gracefulness, equal temper, and good humor. Her sister, Madam de Charly, 
the handsomest woman of Chambery, did not learn music, but I taught her 
daughter, who was yet young, but whose growing beauty promised to equal 
her mother’s, if she had not unfortunately been a little red-haired. I had 
likewise among my scholars a little French lady, whose name I have 
forgotten, but who merits a place in my list of preferences. She had adopted 
the slow drawling tone of the nuns, in which voice she would utter some 
very keen things, which did not in the least appear to correspond with her 
manner; but she was indolent, and could not generally take pains to show 
her wit, that being a favor she did not grant to every one. After a month or 
two of negligent attendance, this was an expedient she devised to make me 
more assiduous, for I could not easily persuade myself to be so. When with 
my scholars, I was fond enough of teaching, but could not bear the idea of 
being obliged to attend at a particular hour; constraint and subjection in 
every shape are to me insupportable, and alone sufficient to make me hate 
even pleasure itself. 

I had some scholars likewise among the tradespeople, and, among 
others, one who was the indirect cause of a change of relationship, which 
(as I have promised to declare all) I must relate in its place. She was the 


daughter of a grocer, and was called Mademoiselle de Larnage, a perfect 
model for a Grecian statue, and whom I should quote for the handsomest 
girl I have ever seen, if true beauty could exist without life or soul. Her 
indolence, reserve, and insensibility were inconceivable; it was equally 
impossible to please or make her angry, and I am convinced that had any 
one formed a design upon her virtue, he might have succeeded, not through 
her inclination, but from her stupidity. Her mother, who would run no risk 
of this, did not leave her a single moment. In having her taught to sing and 
providing a young master, she had hoped to enliven her, but it all proved 
ineffectual. While the master was admiring the daughter, the mother was 
admiring the master, but this was equally lost labor. Madam de Larnage 
added to her natural vivacity that portion of sprightliness which should have 
belonged to the daughter. She was a little, ugly, lively trollop, with small 
twinkling ferret eyes, and marked with smallpox. On my arrival in the 
morning, I always found my coffee and cream ready, and the mother never 
failed to welcome me with a kiss on the lips, which I would willingly have 
returned the daughter, to see how she would have received it. All this was 
done with such an air of carelessness and simplicity, that even when M. de 
Larnage was present, her kisses and caresses were not omitted. He was a 
good quiet fellow, the true original of his daughter; nor did his wife 
endeavor to deceive him, because there was absolutely no occasion for it. 

I received all these caresses with my usual stupidity, taking them only for 
marks of pure friendship, though they were sometimes troublesome; for the 
lively Madam Lard was displeased, if, during the day, I passed the shop 
without calling; it became necessary, therefore (when I had no time to 
spare), to go out of my way through another street, well knowing it was not 
so easy to quit her house as to enter it. 

Madam Lard thought so much of me, that I could not avoid thinking 
something of her. Her attentions affected me greatly; and I spoke of them to 
Madam de Warens, without supposing any mystery in the matter, but had 
there been one I should equally have divulged it, for to have kept a secret of 
any kind from her would have been impossible. My heart lay as open to 
Madam de Warens as to Heaven. She did not understand the matter quite so 
simply as I had done, but saw advances where I only discovered friendship. 
She concluded that Madam Lard would make a point of not leaving me as 
great a fool as she found me, and, some way or other, contrive to make 
herself understood; but exclusive of the consideration that it was not just, 


that another should undertake the instruction of her pupil, she had motives 
more worthy of her, wishing to guard me against the snares to which my 
youth and inexperience exposed me. Meantime, a more dangerous 
temptation offered which I likewise escaped, but which proved to her that 
such a succession of dangers required every preservative she could possibly 
apply. 

The Countess of Menthon, mother to one of my scholars, was a woman 
of great wit, and reckoned to possess, at least, an equal share of mischief, 
having (as was reported) caused a number of quarrels, and, among others, 
one that terminated fatally for the house of D’Antremont. Madam de 
Warens had seen enough of her to know her character: for having (very 
innocently) pleased some person to whom Madam de Menthon had 
pretensions, she found her guilty of the crime of this preference, though 
Madam de Warens had neither sought after nor accepted it, and from that 
moment endeavored to play her rival a number of ill turns, none of which 
succeeded. I shall relate one of the most whimsical, by way of specimen. 

They were together in the country, with several gentlemen of the 
neighborhood, and among the rest the lover in question. Madam de 
Menthon took an opportunity to say to one of these gentlemen, that Madam 
de Warens was a prude, that she dressed ill, and particularly that she 
covered her neck like a tradeswoman. “O, for that matter,” replied the 
person she was speaking to (who was fond of a joke), “she has good reason, 
for I know she is marked with a great ugly rat on her bosom, so naturally, 
that it even appears to be running.” Hatred, as well as love, renders its 
votaries credulous. Madam de Menthon resolved to make use of this 
discovery, and one day, while Madam de Warens was at cards with this 
lady’s ungrateful favorite, she contrived, in passing behind her rival, almost 
to overset the chair she sat on, and at the same instant, very dexterously 
displaced her handkerchief; but instead of this hideous rat, the gentleman 
beheld a far different object, which it was not more easy to forget than to 
obtain a sight of, and which by no means answered the intentions of the 
lady. 

I was not calculated to engross the attention of Madam de Menthon, who 
loved to be surrounded by brilliant company; notwithstanding she bestowed 
some attention on me, not for the sake of my person, which she certainly 
did not regard, but for the reputation of wit which I had acquired, and which 
might have rendered me convenient to her predominant inclination. She had 


a very lively passion for ridicule, and loved to write songs and lampoons on 
those who displeased her: had she found me possessed of sufficient talents 
to aid the fabrication of her verses, and complaisance enough to do so, we 
should presently have turned Chambery upside down; these libels would 
have been traced to their source, Madam de Menthon would have saved 
herself by sacrificing me, and I should have been cooped up in prison, 
perhaps, for the rest of my life, as a recompense for having figured away as 
the Apollo of the ladies. Fortunately, nothing of this kind happened; Madam 
de Menthon made me stay for dinner two or three days, to chat with me, 
and soon found I was too dull for her purpose. I felt this myself, and was 
humiliated at the discovery, envying the talents of my friend Venture; 
though I should rather have been obliged to my stupidity for keeping me out 
of the reach of danger. I remained, therefore, Madam de Menthon’s 
daughter’s singing-master, and nothing more! but I lived happily, and was 
ever well received at Chambery, which was a thousand times more desirable 
than passing for a wit with her, and for a serpent with everybody else. 
However this might be, Madam de Warens conceived it necessary to 
guard me from the perils of youth by treating me as a man: this she 
immediately set about, but in the most extraordinary manner that any 
woman, in similar circumstances, ever devised. I all at once observed that 
her manner was graver, and her discourse more moral than usual. To the 
playful gayety with which she used to intermingle her instructions suddenly 
succeeded an uniformity of manner, neither familiar nor severe, but which 
seemed to prepare me for some explanation. After having vainly racked my 
brain for the reason of this change, I mentioned it to her; this she had 
expected and immediately proposed a walk to our garden the next day. 
Accordingly we went there the next morning; she had contrived that we 
should remain alone the whole day, which she employed in preparing me 
for those favors she meant to bestow; not as another woman would have 
done, by toying and folly, but by discourses full of sentiment and reason, 
rather tending to instruct than seduce, and which spoke more to my heart 
than to my senses. Meantime, however excellent and to the purpose these 
discourses might be, and though far enough from coldness or melancholy, I 
did not listen to them with all the attention they merited, nor fix them in my 
memory as I should have done at any other time. That air of preparation 
which she had adopted gave me a degree of inquietude; while she spoke (in 
spite of myself) I was thoughtful and absent, attending less to what she said 


than curious to know what she aimed at; and no sooner had I comprehended 
her design (which I could not easily do) than the novelty of the idea, which, 
during all the years I had passed with her, had never once entered my 
imagination, took such entire possession of me that I was no longer capable 
of minding what she said! I only thought of her; I heard her no longer. 

Thinking to render young minds attentive to reason by proposing some 
highly interesting object as the result of it, is an error instructors frequently 
run into, and one which I have not avoided in my Umilius. The young pupil, 
struck with the object presented to him, is occupied only with that, and 
leaping lightly over your preliminary discourses, lights at once on the point, 
to which, in his idea, you lead him too tediously. To render him attentive, he 
must be prevented from seeing the whole of your design; and, in this 
particular, Madam de Warens did not act with sufficient precaution. 

By a singularity which adhered to her systematic disposition, she took 
the vain precaution of proposing conditions; but the moment I knew the 
purchase, I no longer even heard them, but immediately consented to 
everything; and I doubt whether there is a man on the whole earth who 
would have been sincere or courageous enough to dispute terms, or one 
single woman who would have pardoned such a dispute. By a continuation 
of the same whimsicality, she attached a number of the gravest formalities 
to the acquisition of her favors, and gave me eight days to think of them, 
which I assured her I had no need of, though that assurance was far from a 
truth: for to complete this assemblage of singularities, I was very glad to 
have this intermission; so much had the novelty of these ideas struck me, 
and such disorder did I feel in mine, that it required time to arrange them. 

It will be supposed, that these eight days appeared to me as many ages; 
on the contrary, I should have been very glad had the time been lengthened. 
I find it difficult to describe the state I found myself in; it was a strange 
chaos of fear and impatience, dreading what I desired, and studying some 
civil pretext to evade my happiness. 

Let the warmth of my constitution be remembered, my age, and my heart 
intoxicated with love; let my tender attachment to her be supposed, which, 
far from having diminished, had daily gained additional strength; let it be 
considered that I was only happy when with her, that my heart was full, not 
only of her bounty, of her amiable disposition, but of her shape, of her 
person, of herself; in a word, conceive me united to her by every affinity 
that could possibly render her dear; nor let it be supposed, that, being ten or 


twelve years older than myself, she began to grow an old woman, or was so 
in my opinion. From the time the first sight of her had made such an 
impression on me, she had really altered very little, and, in my mind, not at 
all. To me she was ever charming, and was still thought so by everyone. She 
had got something jollier, but had the same fine eyes, the same clear 
complexion, the same features, the same beautiful light hair, the sane 
gayety, and even the same voice, whose youthful and silvery sound made so 
lively an impression on my heart, that, even to this day, I cannot hear a 
young woman’s voice, that is at all harmonious, without emotion. It will be 
seen, that in a more advanced age, the bare idea of some trifling favors I 
had to expect from the person I loved, inflamed me so far, that I could not 
support, with any degree of patience, the time necessary to traverse the 
short space that separated us; how then, by what miracle, when in the 
flower of my youth, had I so little impatience for a happiness I had never 
tasted but in idea? How could I see the moment advancing with more pain 
than pleasure? Why, instead of transports that should have intoxicated me 
with their deliciousness, did I experience only fears and repugnance? I have 
no doubt that if I could have avoided this happiness with any degree of 
decency, I should have relinquished it with all my heart. I have promised a 
number of extravagancies in the history of my attachment to her; this 
certainly is one that no idea could be formed of. 

The reader (already disgusted) supposes, that being in the situation I 
have before described with Claude Anet, she was already degraded in my 
opinion by this participation of her favors, and that a sentiment of disesteem 
weakened those she had before inspired me with; but he is mistaken. ’Tis 
true that this participation gave me a cruel uneasiness, as well from a very 
natural sentiment of delicacy, as because it appeared unworthy both of her 
and myself; but as to my sentiments for her, they were still the same, and I 
can solemnly aver, that I never loved her more tenderly than when I felt so 
little propensity to avail myself of her condescension. I was too well 
acquainted with the chastity of her heart and the iciness of her constitution, 
to suppose a moment that the gratification of the senses had any influence 
over her; I was well convinced that her only motive was to guard me from 
dangers, which appeared otherwise inevitable, by this extraordinary favor, 
which she did not consider in the same light that women usually do; as will 
presently be explained. 


The habit of living a long time innocently together, far from weakening 
the first sentiments I felt for her, had contributed to strengthen them, giving 
a more lively, a more tender, but at the same time a less sensual, turn to my 
affection. Having ever accustomed myself to call her Mama (as formerly 
observed) and enjoying the familiarity of a son, it became natural to 
consider myself as such, and I am inclined to think this was the true reason 
of that insensibility with a person I so tenderly loved; for I can perfectly 
recollect that my emotions on first seeing her, though not more lively, were 
more voluptuous: At Annecy I was intoxicated, at Chambery I possessed 
my reason. I always loved her as passionately as possible, but I now loved 
her more for herself and less on my own account; or, at least, I rather sought 
for happiness than pleasure in her company. She was more to me than a 
sister, a mother, a friend, or even than a mistress, and for this very reason 
she was not a mistress; in a word, I loved her too much to desire her. 

This day, more dreaded than hoped for, at length arrived. I have before 
observed, that I promised everything that was required of me, and I kept my 
word: my heart confirmed my engagements without desiring the fruits, 
though at length I obtained them. Was I happy? No: I felt I know not what 
invincible sadness which empoisoned my happiness, it seemed that I had 
committed an incest, and two or three times, pressing her eagerly in my 
arms, I deluged her bosom with my tears. On her part, as she had never 
sought pleasure, she had not the stings of remorse. 

I repeat it, all her failings were the effect of her errors, never of her 
passions. She was well born, her heart was pure, her manners noble, her 
desires regular and virtuous, her taste delicate; she seemed formed for that 
elegant purity of manners which she ever loved, but never practised, 
because instead of listening to the dictates of her heart, she followed those 
of her reason, which led her astray: for when once corrupted by false 
principles it will ever run counter to its natural sentiments. Unhappily, she 
piqued herself on philosophy, and the morals she drew from thence clouded 
the genuine purity of her heart. 

M. Tavel, her first lover, was also her instructor in this philosophy, and 
the principles he instilled into her mind were such as tended to seduce her. 
Finding her cold and impregnable on the side of her passions, and firmly 
attached to her husband and her duty, he attacked her by sophisms, 
endeavoring to prove that the list of duties she thought so sacred, was but a 
sort of catechism, fit only for children. That the kind of infidelity she 


thought so terrible, was, in itself, absolutely indifferent; that all the morality 
of conjugal faith consisted in opinion, the contentment of husbands being 
the only reasonable rule of duty in wives; consequently that concealed 
infidelities, doing no injury, could be no crime; in a word, he persuaded her 
that the sin consisted only in the scandal, that woman being really virtuous 
who took care to appear so. Thus the deceiver obtained his end in the 
subverting the reason of a girl; whose heart he found it impossible to 
corrupt, and received his punishment in a devouring jealousy, being 
persuaded she would treat him as he had prevailed on her to treat her 
husband. 

I don’t know whether he was mistaken in this respect: the Minister Perret 
passed for his successor; all I know, is, that the coldness of temperament 
which it might have been supposed would have kept her from embracing 
this system, in the end prevented her from renouncing it. She could not 
conceive how so much importance should be given to what seemed to have 
none for her; nor could she honor with the name of virtue, an abstinence 
which would have cost her little. 

She did not, therefore, give in to this false principle on her own account, 
but for the sake of others; and that from another maxim almost as false as 
the former, but more consonant to the generosity of her disposition. 

She was persuaded that nothing could attach a man so truly to any 
woman as an unbounded freedom, and though she was only susceptible of 
friendship, this friendship was so tender, that she made use of every means 
which depended on her to secure the objects of it, and, which is very 
extraordinary, almost always succeeded: for she was so truly amiable, that 
an increase of intimacy was sure to discover additional reasons to love and 
respect her. Another thing worthy of remark is, that after her first folly, she 
only favored the unfortunate. Lovers in a more brilliant station lost their 
labor with her, but the man who at first attracted her pity, must have 
possessed very few good qualities if in the end he did not obtain her 
affection. Even when she made an unworthy choice, far from proceeding 
from base inclinations (which were strangers to her noble heart) it was the 
effect of a disposition too generous, humane, compassionate, and sensible, 
which she did not always govern with sufficient discernment. 

If some false principles misled her, how many admirable ones did she 
not possess, which never forsook her! By how many virtues did she atone 
for her failings! if we can call by that name errors in which the senses had 


so little share. The man who in one particular deceived her so completely, 
had given her excellent instructions in a thousand others; and her passions, 
being far from turbulent, permitted her to follow the dictates. She ever acted 
wisely when her sophisms did not intervene, and her designs were laudable 
even in her failings. False principles might lead her to do ill, but she never 
did anything which she conceived to be wrong. She abhorred lying and 
duplicity, was just, equitable, humane, disinterested, true to her word, her 
friends, and those duties which she conceived to be such; incapable of 
hatred or revenge, and not even conceiving there was a merit in pardoning; 
in fine (to return to those qualities which were less excusable), though she 
did not properly value, she never made a vile commerce of her favors; she 
lavished, but never sold them, though continually reduced to expedients for 
a subsistence: and I dare assert, that if Socrates could esteem Aspasia, he 
would have respected Madam de Warens. 

I am well aware that ascribing sensibility of heart with coldness of 
temperament to the same person, I shall generally, and with great 
appearance of reason, be accused of a contradiction. Perhaps Nature sported 
or blundered, and this combination ought not to have existed; I only know it 
did exist. All those who know Madam de Warens (a great number of whom 
are yet living) have had opportunities of knowing this was a fact; I dare 
even aver she had but one pleasure in the world, which was serving those 
she loved. Let every one argue on the point as he pleases, and gravely prove 
that this cannot be; my business is to declare the truth, and not to enforce a 
belief of it. 

I became acquainted with the particulars I have just related, in those 
conversations which succeeded our union, and alone rendered it delicious. 
She was right when she concluded her complaisance would be useful to me; 
I derived great advantages from it in point of useful instruction. Hitherto 
she had used me as a child, she now began to treat me as a man, and 
entertain me with accounts of herself. Everything she said was so 
interesting, and I was so sensibly touched with it, that, reasoning with 
myself, I applied these confidential relations to my own improvement and 
received more instruction from them than from her teaching. When we truly 
feel that the heart speaks, our own opens to receive its instructions, nor can 
all the pompous morality of a pedagogue have half the effect that is 
produced by the tender, affectionate, and artless conversation of a sensible 
woman on him who loves her. 


The intimacy in which I lived with Madam de Warens, having placed me 
more advantageously in her opinion than formerly, she began to think 
(notwithstanding my awkward manner) that I deserved cultivation for the 
polite world, and that if I could one day show myself there in an eligible 
situation, I should soon be able to make my way. In consequence of this 
idea, she set about forming not only my judgment, but my address, 
endeavoring to render me amiable, as well as estimable; and if it is true that 
success in this world is consistent with strict virtue (which, for my part, I do 
not believe), I am certain there is no other road than that she had taken, and 
wished to point out to me. For Madam de Warens knew mankind, and 
understood exquisitely well the art of treating all ranks, without falsehood, 
and without imprudence, neither deceiving nor provoking them; but this art 
was rather in her disposition than her precepts, she knew better how to 
practise than explain it, and I was of all the world the least calculated to 
become master of such an attainment; accordingly, the means employed for 
this purpose were nearly lost labor, as well as the pains she took to procure 
me a fencing and a dancing master. 

Though very well made, I could never learn to dance a minuet; for being 
plagued with corns, I had acquired a habit of walking on my heels, which 
Roche, the dancing master, could never break me of. It was still worse at the 
fencing-school, where, after three months’ practice, I made but very little 
progress, and could never attempt fencing with any but my master. My wrist 
was not supple enough, nor my arm sufficiently firm to retain the foil, 
whenever he chose to make it fly out of my hand. Add to this, I had a 
mortal aversion both to the art itself and to the person who undertook to 
teach it to me, nor should I ever have imagined, that anyone could have 
been so proud of the science of sending men out of the world. To bring this 
vast genius within the compass of my comprehension, he explained himself 
by comparisons drawn from music, which he understood nothing of. He 
found striking analogies between a hit in ‘quarte’ or ‘tierce’ with the 
intervals of music which bears those names: when he made a feint he cried 
out, “take care of this ‘diesis’,” because anciently they called the ‘diesis’ a 
feint: and when he had made the foil fly from my hand, he would add, with 
a sneer, that this was a pause: in a word, I never in my life saw a more 
insupportable pedant. 

I made, therefore, but little progress in my exercises, which I presently 
quitted from pure disgust; but I succeeded better in an art of a thousand 


times more value, namely, that of being content with my situation, and not 
desiring one more brilliant, for which I began to be persuaded that Nature 
had not designed me. Given up to the endeavor of rendering Madam de 
Warens happy, I was ever best pleased when in her company, and, 
notwithstanding my fondness for music, began to grudge the time I 
employed in giving lessons to my scholars. 

I am ignorant whether Anet perceived the full extent of our union; but I 
am inclined to think he was no stranger to it. He was a young man of great 
penetration, and still greater discretion; who never belied his sentiments, but 
did not always speak them: without giving me the least hint that he was 
acquainted with our intimacy, he appeared by his conduct to be so; nor did 
this moderation proceed from baseness of soul, but, having entered entirely 
into the principles of his mistress, he could not reasonably disapprove of the 
natural consequences of them. Though as young as herself, he was so grave 
and thoughtful, that he looked on us as two children who required 
indulgence, and we regarded him as a respectable man, whose esteem we 
had to preserve. It was not until after she was unfaithful to Anet, that I 
learned the strength of her attachment to him. She was fully sensible that I 
only thought, felt, or lived for her; she let me see, therefore, how much she 
loved Anet, that I might love him likewise, and dwell less on her friendship, 
than on her esteem, for him, because this was the sentiment that I could 
most fully partake of. How often has she affected our hearts and made us 
embrace with tears, by assuring us that we were both necessary to her 
happiness! Let not women read this with an ill-natured smile; with the 
temperament she possessed, this necessity was not equivocal, it was only 
that of the heart. 

Thus there was established, among us three, a union without example, 
perhaps, on the face of the earth. All our wishes, our cares, our very hearts, 
were for each other, and absolutely confined to this little circle. The habit of 
living together, and living exclusively from the rest of the world, became so 
strong, that if at our repasts one of the three was wanting, or a fourth person 
came in, everything seemed deranged; and, notwithstanding our particular 
attachments, even our tete-a-tete were less agreeable than our reunion. What 
banished every species of constraint from our little community, was a lively 
reciprocal confidence, and dulness or insipidity could find no place among 
us, because we were always fully employed. Madam de Warens always 
projecting, always busy, left us no time for idleness, though, indeed, we had 


each sufficient employment on our own account. It is my maxim, that 
idleness is as much the pest of society as of solitude. Nothing more 
contracts the mind, or engenders more tales, mischief, gossiping, and lies, 
than for people to be eternally shut up in the same apartment together, and 
reduced, from the want of employment, to the necessity of an incessant 
chat. When every one is busy (unless you have really something to say), 
you may continue silent; but if you have nothing to do, you must absolutely 
speak continually, and this, in my mind, is the most burdensome and the 
most dangerous constraint. I will go further, and maintain, that to render 
company harmless, as well as agreeable, it is necessary, not only that they 
should have something to do, but something that requires a degree of 
attention. 

Knitting, for instance, is absolutely as bad as doing nothing; you must 
take as much pains to amuse a woman whose fingers are thus employed, as 
if she sat with her arms crossed; but let her embroider, and it is a different 
matter; she is then so far busied, that a few intervals of silence may be 
borne with. What is most disgusting and ridiculous, during these 
intermissions of conversation, is to see, perhaps, a dozen over-grown 
fellows, get up, sit down again, walk backwards and forwards, turn on their 
heels, play with the chimney ornaments, and rack their brains to maintain an 
inexhaustible chain of words: what a charming occupation! Such people, 
wherever they go, must be troublesome both to others and themselves. 
When I was at Motiers, I used to employ myself in making laces with my 
neighbors, and were I again to mix with the world, I would always carry a 
cup-and-ball in my pocket; I should sometimes play with it the whole day, 
that I might not be constrained to speak when I had nothing to discourse 
about; and I am persuaded, that if every one would do the same, mankind 
would be less mischievous, their company would become more rational, 
and, in my opinion, a vast deal more agreeable; in a word, let wits laugh if 
they please, but I maintain, that the only practical lesson of morality within 
the reach of the present age, is that of the cup-and-ball. 

At Chambery they did not give us the trouble of studying expedients to 
avoid weariness, when by ourselves, for a troop of important visitors gave 
us too much by their company, to feel any when alone. The annoyance they 
formerly gave me had not diminished; all the difference was, that I now 
found less opportunity to abandon myself to my dissatisfaction. Poor 
Madam de Warens had not lost her old predilection for schemes and 


systems; on the contrary, the more she felt the pressure of her domestic 
necessities, the more she endeavored to extricate herself from them by 
visionary projects; and, in proportion to the decrease of her present 
resources, she contrived to enlarge, in idea, those of the future. Increase of 
years only strengthened this folly: as she lost her relish for the pleasures of 
the world and youth, she replaced it by an additional fondness for secrets 
and projects; her house was never clear of quacks, contrivers of new 
manufactures, alchemists, projects of all kinds and of all descriptions, 
whose discourses began by a distribution of millions and concluded by 
giving you to understand that they were in want of a crown-piece. No one 
went from her empty-handed; and what astonished me most was, how she 
could so long support such profusion, without exhausting the source or 
wearying her creditors. 

Her principal project at the time I am now speaking of was that of 
establishing a Royal Physical Garden at Chambery, with a Demonstrator 
attached to it; it will be unnecessary to add for whom this office was 
designed. The situation of this city, in the midst of the Alps, was extremely 
favorable to botany, and as Madam de Warens was always for helping out 
one project with another, a College of Pharmacy was to be added, which 
really would have been a very useful foundation in so poor a country, where 
apothecaries are almost the only medical practitioners. The retreat of the 
chief physician, Grossi, to Chambery, on the demise of King Victor, seemed 
to favor this idea, or perhaps, first suggest it; however this may be, by 
flattery and attention she set about managing Grossi, who, in fact, was not 
very manageable, being the most caustic and brutal, for a man who had any 
pretensions to the quality of a gentleman, that ever I knew. The reader may 
judge for himself by two or three traits of character, which I shall add by 
way of specimen. 

He assisted one day at a consultation with some other doctors, and 
among the rest, a young gentleman from Annecy, who was physician in 
ordinary to the sick person. This young man, being but indifferently taught 
for a doctor, was bold enough to differ in opinion from M. Grossi, who only 
answered him by asking him when he should return, which way he meant to 
take, and what conveyance he should make use of? The other, having 
satisfied Grossi in these particulars, asked him if there was anything he 
could serve him in? “Nothing, nothing,” answered he, “only I shall place 
myself at a window in your way, that I may have the pleasure of seeing an 


ass ride on horseback.” His avarice equalled his riches and want of feeling. 
One of his friends wanted to borrow some money of him, on good security. 
“My friend,” answered he, shaking him by the arm, and grinding his teeth, 
“Should St. Peter descend from heaven to borrow ten pistoles of me, and 
offer the Trinity as securities, I would not lend them.” One day, being 
invited to dinner with Count Picon, Governor of Savoy, who was very 
religious, he arrived before it was ready, and found his excellency busy with 
his devotions, who proposed to him the same employment; not knowing 
how to refuse, he knelt down with a frightful grimace, but had hardly 
recited two Ave-Marias, when, not being able to contain himself any longer, 
he rose hastily, snatched his hat and cane, and without speaking a word, was 
making toward the door; Count Picon ran after him, crying, “Monsieur 
Grossi! Monsieur Grossi! stop, there’s a most excellent ortolan on the spit 
for you.” “Monsieur le Count,” replied the other, turning his head, “though 
you should give me a roasted angel, I would not stay.” Such was M. Grossi, 
whom Madam de Warens undertook and succeeded in civilizing. Though 
his time was very much occupied, he accustomed himself to come 
frequently to her house, conceived a friendship for Anet, seemed to think 
him intelligent, spoke of him with esteem, and, what would not have been 
expected of such a brute, affected to treat him with respect, wishing to 
efface the impressions of the past; for though Anet was no longer on the 
footing of a domestic, it was known that he had been one, and nothing less 
than the countenance and example of the chief physician was necessary to 
set an example of respect which would not otherwise have been paid him. 
Thus Claude Anet, with a black coat, a well-dressed wig, a grave, decent 
behavior, a circumspect conduct, and a tolerable knowledge in medical and 
botanical matters, might reasonably have hoped to fill, with universal 
satisfaction, the place of public demonstrator, had the proposed 
establishment taken place. Grossi highly approved the plan, and only waited 
an opportunity to propose it to the administration, whenever a return of 
peace should permit them to think of useful institutions, and enable them to 
spare the necessary pecuniary supplies. 

But this project, whose execution would probably have plunged me into 
botanical studies, for which I am inclined to think Nature designed me, 
failed through one of those unexpected strokes which frequently overthrow 
the best concerted plans. I was destined to become an example of human 
misery; and it might be said that Providence, who called me by degrees to 


these extraordinary trials, disconcerted every opportunity that could prevent 
my encountering them. 

In an excursion which Anet made to the top of the mountain to seek for 
genipi, a scarce plant that grows only on the Alps, and which Monsieur 
Grossi had occasion for, unfortunately he heated himself so much, that he 
was seized with a pleurisy, which the genipi could not relieve, though said 
to be specific in that disorder; and, notwithstanding all the art of Grossi 
(who certainly was very skillful), and all the care of his good mistress and 
myself, he died the fifth day of his disorder, in the most cruel agonies. 
During his illness he had no exhortations but mine, bestowed with such 
transports of grief and zeal, that had he been in a state to understand them, 
they must have been some consolation to him. Thus I lost the firmest friend 
I ever had; a man estimable and extraordinary; in whom Nature supplied the 
defects of education, and who (though in a state of servitude) possessed all 
the virtues necessary to form a great man, which, perhaps, he would have 
shown himself, and been acknowledged, had he lived to fill the situation he 
seemed so perfectly adapted to. 

The next day I spoke of him to Madam de Warens with the most sincere 
and lively affection; when, suddenly, in the midst of our conversation, the 
vile, ungrateful thought occurred, that I should inherit his wardrobe, and 
particularly a handsome black coat, which I thought very becoming. As I 
thought this, I consequently uttered it; for when with her, to think and to 
speak was the same thing. Nothing could have made her feel more forcibly 
the loss she had sustained, than this unworthy and odious observation; 
disinterestedness and greatness of soul being qualities that poor Anet had 
eminently possessed. The generous Madam de Warens turned from me, and 
(without any reply) burst into tears. Dear and precious tears! your 
reprehension was fully felt; ye ran into my very heart, washing from thence 
even the smallest traces of such despicable and unworthy sentiments, never 
to return. 

This loss caused Madam de Warens as much inconvenience as sorrow, 
since from this moment her affairs were still more deranged. Anet was 
extremely exact, and kept everything in order; his vigilance was universally 
feared, and this set some bounds to that profusion they were too apt to run 
into; even Madam de Warens, to avoid his censure, kept her dissipation 
within bounds; his attachment was not sufficient, she wished to preserve his 
esteem, and avoid the just remonstrances he sometimes took the liberty to 


make her, by representing that she squandered the property of others as well 
as her own. I thought as he did, nay, I even sometimes expressed myself to 
the same effect, but had not an equal ascendancy over her, and my advice 
did not make the same impression. On his decease, I was obliged to occupy 
his place, for which I had as little inclination as abilities, and therefore filled 
it ill. I was not sufficiently careful, and so very timid, that though I 
frequently found fault to myself, I saw ill-management without taking 
courage to oppose it; besides, though I acquired an equal share of respect, I 
had not the same authority. I saw the disorder that prevailed, trembled at it, 
sometimes complained, but was never attended to. I was too young and 
lively to have any pretensions to the exercise of reason, and when I would 
have acted the reformer, Madam de Warens calling me her little Mentor, 
with two or three playful slaps on the cheek, reduced me to my natural 
thoughtlessness. Notwithstanding, an idea of the certain distress in which 
her ill-regulated expenses, sooner or later, must necessarily plunge her, 
made a stronger impression on me since I had become the inspector of her 
household, and had a better opportunity of calculating the inequality that 
subsisted between her income and her expenses. I even date from this 
period the beginning of that inclination to avarice which I have ever since 
been sensible of. I was never foolishly prodigal, except by intervals; but till 
then I was never concerned whether I had much or little money. I now 
began to pay more attention to this circumstance, taking care of my purse, 
and becoming mean from a laudable motive; for I only sought to insure 
Madam de Warens some resources against that catastrophe which I dreaded 
the approach of. I feared her creditors would seize her pension or that it 
might be discontinued and she reduced to want, when I foolishly imagined 
that the trifle I could save might be of essential service to her; but to 
accomplish this, it was necessary I should conceal what I meant to make a 
reserve of; for it would have been an awkward circumstance, while she was 
perpetually driven to expedients, to have her know that I hoarded money. 
Accordingly, I sought out some hiding-place, where I laid up a few louis, 
resolving to augment this stock from time to time, till a convenient 
opportunity to lay it at her feet; but I was so incautious in the choice of my 
repositories, that she always discovered them, and, to convince me that she 
did so, changed the louis I had concealed for a larger sum in different pieces 
of coin. Ashamed of these discoveries, I brought back to the common purse 
my little treasure, which she never failed to lay out in clothes, or other 


things for my use, such as a silver hilted sword, watch, etc. Being 
convinced that I should never succeed in accumulating money, and that 
what I could save would furnish but a very slender resource against the 
misfortune I dreaded, made me wish to place myself in such a situation that 
I might be enabled to provide for her, whenever she might chance to be 
reduced to want. Unhappily, seeking these resources on the side of my 
inclinations, I foolishly determined to consider music as my principal 
dependence; and ideas of harmony rising in my brain, I imagined, that if 
placed in a proper situation to profit by them, I should acquire celebrity, and 
presently become a modern Orpheus, whose mystic sounds would attract all 
the riches of Peru. 

As I began to read music tolerably well, the question was, how I should 
learn composition? The difficulty lay in meeting with a good master, for, 
with the assistance of my Rameau alone, I despaired of ever being able to 
accomplish it; and, since the departure of M. le Maitre, there was nobody in 
Savoy who understood anything of the principles of harmony. 

I am now about to relate another of those inconsequences, which my life 
is full of, and which have so frequently carried me directly from my 
designs, even when I thought myself immediately within reach of them. 
Venture had spoken to me in very high terms of the Abbe Blanchard, who 
had taught him composition; a deserving man, possessed of great talents, 
who was music-master to the cathedral at Besancon, and is now in that 
capacity at the Chapel of Versailles. I therefore determined to go to 
Besancon, and take some lessons from the Abbe Blanchard, and the idea 
appeared so rational to me, that I soon made Madam de Warens of the same 
opinion, who immediately set about the preparations for my journey, in the 
same style of profusion with which all her plans were executed. Thus this 
project for preventing a bankruptcy, and repairing in future the waste of 
dissipation, began by causing her to expend eight hundred livres; her ruin 
being accelerated that I might be put in a condition to prevent it. Foolish as 
this conduct may appear, the illusion was complete on my part, and even on 
hers, for I was persuaded I should labor for her emolument, and she thought 
she was highly promoting mine. 

I expected to find Venture still at Annecy, and promised myself to obtain 
a recommendatory letter from him to the Abbe Blanchard; but he had left 
that place, and I was obliged to content myself in the room of it, with a 
mass in four parts of his composition, which he had left with me. With this 


slender recommendation I set out for Besancon by the way of Geneva, 
where I saw my relations; and through Nion, where I saw my father, who 
received me in his usual manner, and promised to forward my portmanteau, 
which, as I travelled on horseback, came after me. I arrived at Besancon, 
and was kindly received by the Abbe Blanchard, who promised me his 
instruction, and offered his services in any other particular. We had just set 
about our music, when I received a letter from my father, informing me that 
my portmanteau had been seized and confiscated at Rousses, a French 
barrier on the side of Switzerland. Alarmed at the news, I employed the 
acquaintance I had formed at Besancon, to learn the motive of this 
confiscation. Being certain there was nothing contraband among my 
baggage, I could not conceive on what pretext it could have been seized on; 
at length, however, I learned the rights of the story, which (as it is a very 
curious one) must not be omitted. 

I became acquainted at Chambery with a very worthy old man, from 
Lyons, named Monsieur Duvivier, who had been employed at the Visa, 
under the regency, and for want of other business, now assisted at the 
Survey. He had lived in the polite world, possessed talents, was good- 
humored, and understood music. As we both wrote in the same chamber, we 
preferred each other’s acquaintance to that of the unlicked cubs that 
surrounded us. He had some correspondents at Paris, who furnished him 
with those little nothings, those daily novelties, which circulate one knows 
not why, and die one cares not when, without any one thinking of them 
longer than they are heard. As I sometimes took him to dine with Madam de 
Warens, he in some measure treated me with respect, and (wishing to render 
himself agreeable) endeavored to make me fond of these trifles, for which I 
naturally had such a distaste, that I never in my life read any of them. 
Unhappily one of these cursed papers happened to be in the waistcoat 
pocket of a new suit, which I had only worn two or three times to prevent 
its being seized by the commissioners of the customs. This paper contained 
an insipid Jansenist parody on that beautiful scene in Racine’s Mithridates: I 
had not read ten lines of it, but by forgetfulness left it in my pocket, and this 
caused all my necessaries to be confiscated. The commissioners at the head 
of the inventory of my portmanteau, set a most pompous verbal process, in 
which it was taken for granted that this most terrible writing came from 
Geneva for the sole purpose of being printed and distributed in France, and 
then ran into holy invectives against the enemies of God and the Church, 


and praised the pious vigilance of those who had prevented the execution of 
these most infernal machinations. They doubtless found also that my spirits 
smelt of heresy, for on the strength of this dreadful paper, they were all 
seized, and from that time I never received any account of my unfortunate 
portmanteau. The revenue officers whom I applied to for this purpose 
required so many instructions, informations, certificates, memorials, etc., 
etc., that, lost a thousand times in the perplexing labyrinth, I was glad to 
abandon them entirely. I feel a real regret for not having preserved this 
verbal process from the office of Rousses, for it was a piece calculated to 
hold a distinguished rank in the collection which is to accompany this 
Work. 

The loss of my necessities immediately brought me back to Chambery, 
without having learned anything of the Abbe Blanchard. Reasoning with 
myself on the events of this journey, and seeing that misfortunes attended 
all my enterprises, I resolved to attach myself entirely to Madam de Warens, 
to share her fortune, and distress myself no longer about future events, 
which I could not regulate. She received me as if I had brought back 
treasures, replaced by degrees my little wardrobe, and though this 
misfortune fell heavy enough on us both, it was forgotten almost as 
suddenly as it arrived. 

Though this mischance had rather dampened my musical ardor, I did not 
leave off studying my Rameau, and, by repeated efforts, was at length able 
to understand it, and to make some little attempts at composition, the 
success of which encouraged me to proceed. The Count de Bellegarde, son 
of the Marquis of Antremont, had returned from Dresden after the death of 
King Augustus. Having long resided at Paris, he was fond of music, and 
particularly that of Rameau. His brother, the Count of Nangis, played on the 
violin; the Countess la Tour, their sister, sung tolerably: this rendered music 
the fashion at Chambery, and a kind of public concert was established there, 
the direction of which was at first designed for me, but they soon 
discovered I was not competent to the undertaking, and it was otherwise 
arranged. Notwithstanding this, I continued writing a number of little 
pieces, in my own way, and, among others, a cantata, which gained great 
approbation; it could not, indeed, be called a finished piece, but the airs 
were written in a style of novelty, and produced a good effect, which was 
not expected from me. These gentlemen could not believe that, reading 
music so indifferently, it was possible I should compose any that was 


passable, and made no doubt that I had taken to myself the credit of some 
other person’s labors. Monsieur de Nangis, wishing to be assured of this, 
called on me one morning with a cantata of Clerambault’s which he had 
transposed as he said, to suit his voice, and to which another bass was 
necessary, the transposition having rendered that of Clerambault 
impracticable. I answered, it required considerable labor, and could not be 
done on the spot. Being convinced I only sought an excuse, he pressed me 
to write at least the bass to a recitative: I did so, not well, doubtless, because 
to attempt anything with success I must have both time and freedom, but I 
did it at least according to rule, and he being present, could not doubt but I 
understood the elements of composition. I did not, therefore, lose my 
scholars, though it hurt my pride that there should be a concert at Chambery 
in which I was not necessary. 

About this time, peace being concluded, the French army repassed the 
Alps. Several officers came to visit Madam de Warens, and among others 
the Count de Lautrec, Colonel of the regiment of Orleans, since 
Plenipotentiary of Geneva, and afterwards Marshal of France, to whom she 
presented me. On her recommendation, he appeared to interest himself 
greatly in my behalf, promising a great deal, which he never remembered 
till the last year of his life, when I no longer stood in need of his assistance. 
The young Marquis of Sennecterre, whose father was then ambassador at 
Turin, passed through Chambery at the same time, and dined one day at M. 
de Menthon’s, when I happened to be among the guests. After dinner; the 
discourse turned on music, which the marquis understood extremely well. 
The opera of ‘Jephtha’ was then new; he mentioned this piece, it was 
brought him, and he made me tremble by proposing to execute it between 
us. He opened the book at that celebrated double chorus, 

La Terra, l’Enfer, le Ciel meme, 
Tout tremble devant le Seigneur! 


[The Earth, and Hell, and Heaven itself, 
tremble before the Lord! ] 

He said, “How many parts will you take? I will do these six.” I had not 
yet been accustomed to this trait of French vivacity, and though acquainted 
with divisions, could not comprehend how one man could undertake to 
perform six, or even two parts at the same time. Nothing has cost me more 
trouble in music than to skip lightly from one part to another, and have the 


eye at once on a whole division. By the manner in which I evaded this trial, 
he must have been inclined to believe I did not understand music, and 
perhaps it was to satisfy himself in this particular that he proposed my 
noting a song for Mademoiselle de Menthon, in such a manner that I could 
not avoid it. He sang this song, and I wrote from his voice, without giving 
him much trouble to repeat it. When finished he read my performance, and 
said (which was very true) that it was very correctly noted. He had observed 
my embarrassment, and now seemed to enhance the merit of this little 
success. In reality, I then understood music very well, and only wanted that 
quickness at first sight which I possess in no one particular, and which is 
only to be acquired in this art by long and constant practice. Be that as it 
may, I was fully sensible of his kindness in endeavoring to efface from the 
minds of others, and even from my own, the embarrassment I had 
experienced on this occasion. Twelve or fifteen years afterwards, meeting 
this gentleman at several houses in Paris, I was tempted to make him 
recollect this anecdote, and show him I still remembered it; but he had lost 
his sight since that time; I feared to give him pain by recalling to his 
memory how useful it formerly had been to him, and was therefore silent on 
that subject. 

I now touch on the moment that binds my past existence to the present, 
some friendships of that period, prolonged to the present time, being very 
dear to me, have frequently made me regret that happy obscurity, when 
those who called themselves my friends were really so; loved me for 
myself, through pure good will, and not from the vanity of being acquainted 
with a conspicuous character, perhaps for the secret purpose of finding 
more occasions to injure him. 

From this time I date my first acquaintance with my old friend 
Gauffecourt, who, notwithstanding every effort to disunite us, has still 
remained so. — Still remained so! — No, alas! I have just lost him! — but 
his affection terminated only with his life — death alone could put a period 
to our friendship. Monsieur de Gauffecourt was one of the most amiable 
men that ever existed; it was impossible to see him without affection, or to 
live with him without feeling a sincere attachment. In my life I never saw 
features more expressive of goodness and serenity, or that marked more 
feeling, more understanding, or inspired greater confidence. However 
reserved one might be, it was impossible even at first sight to avoid being as 
free with him as if he had been an acquaintance of twenty years; for myself, 


who find so much difficulty to be at ease among new faces, I was familiar 
with him in a moment. His manner, accent, and conversation, perfectly 
suited his features: the sound of his voice was clear, full and musical; it was 
an agreeable and expressive bass, which satisfied the ear, and sounded full 
upon the heart. It was impossible to possess a more equal and pleasing 
vivacity, or more real and unaffected gracefulness, more natural talents, or 
cultivated with greater taste; join to all these good qualities an affectionate 
heart, but loving rather too diffusively, and bestowing his favors with too 
little caution; serving his friends with zeal, or rather making himself the 
friend of every one he could serve, yet contriving very dexterously to 
manage his own affairs, while warmly pursuing the interests of others. 

Gauffecourt was the son of a clock-maker, and would have been a clock- 
maker himself had not his person and desert called him to a superior 
situation. He became acquainted with M. de la Closure, the French Resident 
at Geneva, who conceived a friendship for him, and procured him some 
connections at Paris, which were useful, and through whose influence he 
obtained the privilege of furnishing the salts of Valais, which was worth 
twenty thousand livres a year. This very amply satisfied his wishes with 
respect to fortune, but with regard to women he was more difficult; he had 
to provide for his own happiness, and did what he supposed most conducive 
to it. What renders his character most remarkable, and does him the greatest 
honor, is, that though connected with all conditions, he was universally 
esteemed and sought after without being envied or hated by any one, and I 
really believe he passed through life without a single enemy. — Happy 
man! 

He went every year to the baths of Aix, where the best company from the 
neighboring countries resorted, and being on terms of friendship with all the 
nobility of Savoy, came from Aix to Chambery to see the young Count de 
Bellegarde and his father the Marquis of Antremont. It was here Madam de 
Warens introduced me to him, and this acquaintance, which appeared at that 
time to end in nothing, after many years had elapsed, was renewed on an 
occasion which I should relate, when it became a real friendship. I 
apprehend I am sufficiently authorized in speaking of a man to whom I was 
so firmly attached, but I had no personal interest in what concerned him; he 
was so truly amiable, and born with so many natural good qualities that, for 
the honor of human nature, I should think it necessary to preserve his 
memory. This man, estimable as he certainly was, had, like other mortals, 


some failings, as will be seen hereafter; perhaps had it not been so, he 
would have been less amiable, since, to render him as interesting as 
possible, it was necessary he should sometimes act in such a manner as to 
require a small portion of indulgence. 

Another connection of the same time, that is not yet extinguished, and 
continues to flatter me with the idea of temporal happiness, which it is so 
difficult to obliterate from the human heart, is Monsieur de Conzie, a 
Savoyard gentleman, then young and amiable, who had a fancy to learn 
music, or rather to be acquainted with the person who taught it. With great 
understanding and taste for polite acquirements, M. de Conzie possessed a 
mildness of disposition which rendered him extremely attractive, and my 
temper being somewhat similar, when it found a counterpart, our friendship 
was soon formed. The seeds of literature and philosophy, which began to 
ferment in my brain, and only waited for culture and emulation to spring up, 
found in him exactly what was wanting to render them prolific. M. de 
Conzie had no great inclination to music, and even this was useful to me, 
for the hours destined for lessons were passed anyhow rather than 
musically; we breakfasted, chatted, and read new publications, but not a 
word of music. 

The correspondence between Voltaire and the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
then made a noise in the world, and these celebrated men were frequently 
the subject of our conversation, one of whom recently seated on a throne, 
already indicated what he would prove himself hereafter, while the other, as 
much disgraced as he is now admired, made us sincerely lament the 
misfortunes that seemed to pursue him, and which are so frequently the 
appendage of superior talents. The Prince of Prussia had not been happy in 
his youth, and it appeared that Voltaire was formed never to be so. The 
interest we took in both parties extended to all that concerned them, and 
nothing that Voltaire wrote escaped us. The inclination I felt for these 
performances inspired me with a desire to write elegantly, and caused me to 
endeavor to imitate the colorings of that author, with whom I was so much 
enchanted. Some time after, his philosophical letters (though certainly not 
his best work) greatly augmented my fondness for study; it was a rising 
inclination, which, from that time, has never been extinguished. 

But the moment was not yet arrived when I should give into it entirely; 
my rambling disposition (rather contracted than eradicated) being kept alive 
by our manner of living at Madam de Warens, which was too unsettled for 


one of my solitary temper. The crowd of strangers who daily swarmed 
about her from all parts, and the certainty I was in that these people sought 
only to dupe her, each in his particular mode, rendered home disagreeable. 
Since I had succeeded Anet in the confidence of his mistress, I had strictly 
examined her circumstances, and saw their evil tendency with horror. I had 
remonstrated a hundred times, prayed, argued, conjured, but all to no 
purpose. I had thrown myself at her feet, and strongly represented the 
catastrophe that threatened her, had earnestly entreated that she would 
reform her expenses, and begin with myself, representing that it was better 
to suffer something while she was yet young, than by multiplying her debts 
and creditors, expose her old age to vexation and misery. 

Sensible of the sincerity of my zeal, she was frequently affected, and 
would then make the finest promises in the world: but only let an artful 
schemer arrive, and in an instant all her good resolutions were forgotten. 
After a thousand proofs of the inefficacy of my remonstrances, what 
remained but to turn away my eyes from the ruin I could not prevent; and 
fly myself from the door I could not guard! I made therefore little journeys 
to Geneva and Lyons, which diverted my mind in some measure from this 
secret uneasiness, though it increased the cause by these additional 
expenses. I can truly aver that I should have acquiesed with pleasure in 
every retrenchment, had Madam de Warens really profited by it, but being 
persuaded that what I might refuse myself would be distributed among a set 
of interested villains, I took advantage of her easiness to partake with them, 
and, like the dog returning from the shambles, carried off a portion of that 
morsel which I could not protect. 

Pretences were not wanting for all these journeys; even Madam de 
Warens would alone have supplied me with more than were necessary, 
having plenty of connections, negotiations, affairs, and commissions, which 
she wished to have executed by some trusty hand. In these cases she usually 
applied to me; I was always willing to go, and consequently found 
occasions enough to furnish out a rambling kind of life. These excursions 
procured me some good connections, which have since been agreeable or 
useful to me. Among others, I met at Lyons, with M. Perrichon, whose 
friendship I accuse myself with not having sufficiently cultivated, 
considering the kindness he had for me; and that of the good Parisot, which 
I shall speak of in its place, at Grenoble, that of Madam Deybens and 
Madam la Presidente de Bardonanche, a woman of great understanding, and 


who would have entertained a friendship for me had it been in my power to 
have seen her oftener; at Geneva, that of M. de Closure, the French 
Resident, who often spoke to me of my mother, the remembrance of whom 
neither death nor time had erased from his heart; likewise those of the two 
Barillots, the father, who was very amiable, a good companion, and one of 
the most worthy men I ever met, calling me his grandson. During the 
troubles of the republic, these two citizens took contrary sides, the son 
siding with the people, the father with the magistrates. When they took up 
arms in 1737, I was at Geneva, and saw the father and son quit the same 
house armed, the one going to the townhouse, the other to his quarters, 
almost certain to meet face to face in the course of two hours, and prepared 
to give or receive death from each other. This unnatural sight made so lively 
an impression on me, that I solemnly vowed never to interfere in any civil 
war, nor assist in deciding our internal dispute by arms, either personally or 
by my influence, should I ever enter into my rights as a citizen. I can bring 
proofs of having kept this oath on a very delicate occasion, and it will be 
confessed (at least I should suppose so) that this moderation was of some 
worth. 

But I had not yet arrived at that fermentation of patriotism which the first 
sight of Geneva in arms has since excited in my heart, as may be 
conjectured by a very grave fact that will not tell to my advantage, which I 
forgot to put in its proper place, but which ought not to be omitted. 

My uncle Bernard died at Carolina, where he had been employed some 
years in the building of Charles Town, which he had formed the plan of. My 
poor cousin, too, died in the Prussian service; thus my aunt lost, nearly at 
the same period, her son and husband. These losses reanimated in some 
measure her affection for the nearest relative she had remaining, which was 
myself. When I went to Geneva, I reckoned her house my home, and 
amused myself with rummaging and turning over the books and papers my 
uncle had left. Among them I found some curious ones, and some letters 
which they certainly little thought of. My aunt, who set no store by these 
dusty papers, would willingly have given the whole to me, but I contented 
myself with two or three books, with notes written by the Minister Bernard, 
my grandfather, and among the rest, the posthumous works of Rohault in 
quarto, the margins of which were full of excellent commentaries, which 
gave me an inclination to the mathematics. This book remained among 
those of Madam de Warens, and I have since lamented that I did not 


preserve it. To these I added five or six memorials in manuscript, and a 
printed one, composed by the famous Micheli Ducret, a man of 
considerable talents, being both learned and enlightened, but too much, 
perhaps, inclined to sedition, for which he was cruelly treated by the 
magistrates of Geneva, and lately died in the fortress of Arberg, where he 
had been confined many years, for being, as it was said, concerned in the 
conspiracy of Berne. 

This memorial was a judicious critique on the extensive but ridiculous 
plan of fortification, which had been adopted at Geneva, though censured 
by every person of judgment in the art, who was unacquainted with the 
secret motives of the council, in the execution of this magnificent 
enterprise. Monsieur de Micheli, who had been excluded from the 
committee of fortification for having condemned this plan, thought that, as 
a citizen, and a member of the two hundred, he might give his advice, at 
large, and therefore, did so in this memorial, which he was imprudent 
enough to have printed, though he never published it, having only those 
copies struck off which were meant for the two hundred, and which were all 
intercepted at the post-house by order of the Senate. 

[The grand council of Geneva in December, 1728, pronounced this 
paper highly disrespectful to the councils, and injurious to the 
committee of fortification. | 

I found this memorial among my uncle’s papers, with the answer he had 
been ordered to make to it, and took both. This was soon after I had left my 
place at the survey, and I yet remained on good terms with the Counsellor 
de Coccelli, who had the management of it. Some time after, the director of 
the custom-house entreated me to stand godfather to his child, with Madam 
Coccelli, who was to be godmother: proud of being placed on such terms of 
equality with the counsellor, I wished to assume importance, and show 
myself worthy of that honor. 

Full of this idea, I thought I could do nothing better than show him 
Micheli’s memorial, which was really a scarce piece, and would prove I was 
connected with people of consequence in Geneva, who were intrusted with 
the secrets of the state, yet by a kind of reserve which I should find it 
difficult to account for, I did not show him my uncle’s answer, perhaps, 
because it was manuscript, and nothing less than print was worthy to 
approach the counsellor. He understood, however, so well the importance of 
this paper, which I had the folly to put into his hands, that I could never 


after get it into my possession, and being convinced that every effort for 
that purpose would be ineffectual, I made a merit of my forbearance, 
transforming the theft into a present. I made no doubt that this writing 
(more curious, however, than useful) answered his purpose at the court of 
Turin, where probably he took care to be reimbursed in some way or other 
for the expense which the acquisition of it might be supposed to have cost 
him. Happily, of all future contingencies, the least probable, is, that ever the 
King of Sardina should besiege Geneva, but as that event is not absolutely 
impossible, I shall ever reproach my foolish vanity with having been the 
means of pointing out the greatest defects of that city to its most ancient 
enemy. 

I passed two or three years in this manner, between music, study, 
projects, and journeys, floating incessantly from one object to another, and 
wishing to fix though I knew not on what, but insensibly inclining towards 
study. I was acquainted with men of letters, I had heard them speak of 
literature, and sometimes mingled in the conversation, yet rather adopted 
the jargon of books, than the knowledge they contained. In my excursions 
to Geneva, I frequently called on my good old friend Monsieur Simon, who 
greatly promoted my rising emulation by fresh news from the republic of 
letters, extracted from Baillet on Colomies. I frequently saw too, at 
Chambery, a Dominican professor of physic, a good kind of friar, whose 
name I have forgotten, who often made little chemical experiments which 
greatly amused me. In imitation of him, I attempted to make some 
sympathetic ink, and having for that purpose more than half filled a bottle 
with quicklime, orpiment, and water, the effervescence immediately became 
extremely violent; I ran to unstop the bottle, but had not time to effect it, 
for, during the attempt, it burst in my face like a bomb, and I swallowed so 
much of the orpiment and lime, that it nearly cost me my life. I remained 
blind for six weeks, and by the event of this experiment learned to meddle 
no more with experimental Chemistry while the elements were unknown to 
me. 

This adventure happened very unluckily for my health, which, for some 
time past, had been visibly on the decline. This was rather extraordinary, as 
I was guilty of no kind of excess; nor could it have been expected from my 
make, for my chest, being well formed and rather capacious, seemed to give 
my lungs full liberty to play; yet I was short breathed, felt a very sensible 
oppression, sighed involuntarily, had palpitations of the heart, and spitting 


of blood, accompanied with a lingering fever, which I have never since 
entirely overcome. How is it possible to fall into such a state in the flower 
of one’s age, without any inward decay, or without having done anything to 
destroy health? 

It is sometimes said, “the sword wears the scabbard,” this was truly the 
case with me: the violence of my passions both kept me alive and hastened 
my dissolution. What passions? will be asked: mere nothings: the most 
trivial objects in nature, but which affected me as forcibly as if the 
acquisition of a Helen, or the throne of the universe were at stake. My 
senses, for instance, were at ease with one woman, but my heart never was, 
and the necessities of love consumed me in the very bosom of happiness. I 
had a tender, respected and lovely friend, but I sighed for a mistress; my 
prolific fancy painted her as such, and gave her a thousand forms, for had I 
conceived that my endearments had been lavished on Madam de Warens, 
they would not have been less tender, though infinitely more tranquil. But is 
it possible for man to taste, in their utmost extent, the delights of love? I 
cannot tell, but I am persuaded my frail existence would have sunk under 
the weight of them. 

I was, therefore, dying for love without an object, and this state, perhaps, 
is, of all others, the most dangerous. I was likewise uneasy, tormented at the 
bad state of poor Madam de Warens’ circumstances, and the imprudence of 
her conduct, which could not fail to bring them, in a short time, to total ruin. 
My tortured imagination (which ever paints misfortunes in the extremity) 
continually beheld this in its utmost excess, and in all the horror of its 
consequences. I already saw myself forced by want to quit her — to whom I 
had consecrated my future life, and without whom I could not hope for 
happiness: thus was my soul continually agitated, and hopes and fears 
devoured me alternately. 

Music was a passion less turbulent, but not less consuming, from the 
ardor with which I attached myself to it, by the obstinate study of the 
obscure books of Rameau; by an invincible resolution to charge my 
memory with rules it could not contain; by continual application, and by 
long and immense compilations which I frequently passed whole nights in 
copying: but why dwell on these particularly, while every folly that took 
possession of my wandering brain, the most transient ideas of a single day, 
a journey, a concert, a supper, a walk, a novel to read, a play to see, things 
in the world the least premeditated in my pleasures or occupation became 


for me the most violent passions, which by their ridiculous impetuosity 
conveyed the most serious torments; even the imaginary misfortunes of 
Cleveland, read with avidity and frequent interruption, have, I am 
persuaded, disordered me more than my own. 

There was a Genevese, named Bagueret, who had been employed under 
Peter the Great, of the court of Russia, one of the most worthless, senseless 
fellows I ever met with; full of projects as foolish as himself, which were to 
rain down millions on those who took part in them. This man, having come 
to Chambery on account of some suit depending before the senate, 
immediately got acquainted with Madam de Warens, and with great reason 
on his side, since for those imaginary treasures that cost him nothing, and 
which he bestowed with the utmost prodigality, he gained, in exchange, the 
unfortunate crown pieces one by one out of her pocket. I did not like him, 
and he plainly perceived this, for with me it is not a very difficult discovery, 
nor did he spare any sort of meanness to gain my good will, and among 
other things proposed teaching me to play at chess, which game he 
understood something of. I made an attempt, though almost against my 
inclination, and after several efforts, having learned the moves, my progress 
was so rapid, that before the end of the first sitting I gave him the rook, 
which in the beginning he had given me. Nothing more was necessary; 
behold me fascinated with chess! I buy a board, with the rest of the 
apparatus, and shutting myself up in my chamber, pass whole days and 
nights in studying all the varieties of the game, being determined by playing 
alone, without end or relaxation, to drive them into my head, right or 
wrong. After incredible efforts, during two or three months passed in this 
curious employment, I go to the coffee-house, thin, sallow, and almost 
stupid; I seat myself, and again attack M. Bagueret: he beats me, once, 
twice, twenty times; so many combinations were fermenting in my head, 
and my imagination was so stupefied, that all appeared confusion. I tried to 
exercise myself with Phitidor’s or Stamina’s book of instructions, but I was 
still equally perplexed, and, after having exhausted myself with fatigue, was 
further to seek than ever, and whether I abandoned my chess for a time, or 
resolved to surmount every difficulty by unremitted practice, it was the 
same thing. I could never advance one step beyond the improvement of the 
first sitting, nay, I am convinced that had I studied it a thousand ages, I 
should have ended by being able to give Bagueret the rook and nothing 
more. 


It will be said my time was well employed, and not a little of it passed in 
this occupation, nor did I quit my first essay till unable to persist in it, for 
on leaving my apartment I had the appearance of a corpse, and had I 
continued this course much longer I should certainly have been one. 

Any one will allow that 1t would have been extraordinary, especially in 
the ardor of youth, that such a head should suffer the body to enjoy 
continued health; the alteration of mine had an effect on my temper, 
moderating the ardor of my chimerical fancies, for as I grew weaker they 
became more tranquil, and I even lost, in some measure, my rage for 
travelling. I was not seized with heaviness, but melancholy; vapors 
succeeded passions, languor became sorrow: I wept and sighed without 
cause, and felt my life ebbing away before I had enjoyed it. I only trembled 
to think of the situation in which I should leave my dear Madam de Warens; 
and I can truly say, that quitting her, and leaving her in these melancholy 
circumstances, was my only concern. At length I fell quite ill, and was 
nursed by her as never mother nursed a child. The care she took of me was 
of real utility to her affairs, since it diverted her mind from schemes, and 
kept projectors at a distance. How pleasing would death have been at that 
time, when, if I had not tasted many of the pleasures of life, I had felt but 
few of its misfortunes. My tranquil soul would have taken her flight, 
without having experienced those cruel ideas of the injustice of mankind 
which embitters both life and death. I should have enjoyed the sweet 
consolation that I still survived in the dearer part of myself: in the situation I 
then was, it could hardly be called death; and had I been divested of my 
uneasiness on her account, it would have appeared but a gentle sleep; yet 
even these disquietudes had such an affectionate and tender turn, that their 
bitterness was tempered by a pleasing sensibility. I said to her, “You are the 
depository of my whole being, act so that I may be happy.” Two or three 
times, when my disorder was most violent, I crept to her apartment to give 
her my advice respecting her future conduct; and I dare affirm these 
admonitions were both wise and equitable, in which the interest I took in 
her future concerns was strongly marked. As if tears had been both 
nourishment and medicine, I found myself the better for those I shed with 
her, while seated on her bed-side, and holding her hands between mine. The 
hours crept insensibly away in these nocturnal discourses; I returned to my 
chamber better than I had quitted it, being content and calmed by the 
promises she made, and the hopes with which she had inspired me: I slept 


on them with my heart at peace, and fully resigned to the dispensations of 
Providence. God grant, that after having had so many reasons to hate life, 
after being agitated with so many storms, after it has even become a burden, 
that death, which must terminate all, may be no more terrible than it would 
have been at that moment! 

By inconceivable care and vigilance, she saved my life; and I am 
convinced she alone could have done this. I have little faith in the skill of 
physicians, but depend greatly on the assistance of real friends, and am 
persuaded that being easy in those particulars on which our happiness 
depends, is more salutary than any other application. If there is a sensation 
in life peculiarly delightful, we experienced it in being restored to each 
other; our mutual attachment did not increase, for that was impossible, but it 
became, I know not how, more exquisitely tender, fresh softness being 
added to its former simplicity. I became in a manner her work; we got into 
the habit, though without design, of being continually with each other, and 
enjoying, in some measure, our whole existence together, feeling 
reciprocally that we were not only necessary, but entirely sufficient for each 
other’s happiness. Accustomed to think of no subject foreign to ourselves, 
our happiness and all our desires were confined to that pleasing and singular 
union, which, perhaps, had no equal, which is not, as I have before 
observed, love, but a sentiment inexpressibly more intimate, neither 
depending on the senses, age, nor figure, but an assemblage of every 
endearing sensation that composes our rational existence and which can 
cease only with our being. 

How was it that this delightful crisis did not secure our mutual felicity 
for the remainder of her life and mine? I have the consoling conviction that 
it was not my fault; nay, I am persuaded, she did not wilfully destroy it; the 
invincible peculiarity of my disposition was doomed soon to regain its 
empire; but this fatal return was not suddenly accomplished, there was, 
thank Heaven, a short but precious interval, that did not conclude by my 
fault, and which I cannot reproach myself with having employed amiss. 

Though recovered from my dangerous illness, I did not regain my 
strength; my stomach was weak, some remains of the fever kept me in a 
languishing condition, and the only inclination I was sensible of, was to end 
my days near one so truly dear to me; to confirm her in those good 
resolutions she had formed; to convince her in what consisted the real 
charms of a happy life, and, as far as depended on me, to render hers so; but 


I foresaw that in a gloomy, melancholy house, the continual solitude of our 
tete-a-tetes would at length become too dull and monotonous: a remedy 
presented itself: Madam de Warens had prescribed milk for me, and insisted 
that I should take it in the country; I consented, provided she would 
accompany me; nothing more was necessary to gain her compliance, and 
whither we should go was all that remained to be determined on. Our 
garden (which I have before mentioned) was not properly in the country, 
being surrounded by houses and other gardens, and possessing none of 
those attractions so desirable in a rural retreat; besides, after the death of 
Anet, we had given up this place from economical principles, feeling no 
longer a desire to rear plants, and other views making us not regret the loss 
of that little retreat. Improving the distaste I found she began to imbibe for 
the town, I proposed to abandon it entirely, and settle ourselves in an 
agreeable solitude, in some small house, distant enough from the city to 
avoid the perpetual intrusion of her hangers-on. She followed my advice, 
and this plan, which her good angel and mine suggested, might fully have 
secured our happiness and tranquility till death had divided us — but this 
was not the state we were appointed to; Madam de Warens was destined to 
endure all the sorrows of indigence and poverty, after having passed the 
former part of her life in abundance, that she might learn to quit it with the 
less regret; and myself, by an assemblage of misfortunes of all kinds, was to 
become a striking example to those who, inspired with a love of justice and 
the public good, and trusting too implicitly to their own innocence, shall 
openly dare to assert truth to mankind, unsupported by cabals, or without 
having previously formed parties to protect them. 

An unhappy fear furnished some objections to our plan: she did not dare 
to quit her ill-contrived house, for fear of displeasing the proprietor. “Your 
proposed retirement is charming,” said she, “and much to my taste, but we 
are necessitated to remain here, for, on quitting this dungeon, I hazard 
losing the very means of life, and when these fail us in the woods, we must 
again return to seek them in the city. That we may have the least possible 
cause for being reduced to this necessity, let us not leave this house entirely, 
but pay a small pension to the Count of Saint-Laurent, that he may continue 
mine. Let us seek some little habitation, far enough from the town to be at 
peace, yet near enough to return when it may appear convenient.” 

This mode was finally adopted; and after some small search, we fixed at 
Charmettes, on an estate belonging to M. de Conzie, at a very small 


distance from Chambery; but as retired and solitary as if it had been a 
hundred leagues off. The spot we had concluded on was a valley between 
two tolerably high hills, which ran north and south; at the bottom, among 
the trees and pebbles, ran a rivulet, and above the declivity, on either side, 
were scattered a number of houses, forming altogether a beautiful retreat for 
those who love a peaceful romantic asylum. After having examined two or 
three of these houses, we chose that which we thought the most pleasing, 
which was the property of a gentleman of the army, called M. Noiret. This 
house was in good condition, before it a garden, forming a terrace; below 
that on the declivity an orchard, and on the ascent, behind the house, a 
vineyard: a little wood of chestnut trees opposite; a fountain just by, and 
higher up the hill, meadows for the cattle; in short, all that could be thought 
necessary for the country retirement we proposed to establish. To the best of 
my remembrance, we took possession of it toward the latter end of the 
summer of 1736. I was delighted on going to sleep there— “Oh!” said I, to 
this dear friend, embracing her with tears of tenderness and delight, “this is 
the abode of happiness and innocence; if we do not find them here together 
it will be in vain to seek them elsewhere.” 


BOOK VI. 


Hoc erat in votis: Modus agri non ita magnus 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus aqua fons; 
Et paulum sylvae super his foret. 

I cannot add, ‘auctius acque di melius fecere’; but no matter, the former 
is enough for my purpose; I had no occasion to have any property there, it 
was sufficient that I enjoyed it; for I have long since both said and felt, that 
the proprietor and possessor are two very different people, even leaving 
husbands and lovers out of the question. 

At this moment began the short happiness of my life, those peaceful and 
rapid moments, which have given me a right to say, I have lived. Precious 
and ever-regretted moments! Ah! recommence your delightful course; pass 
more slowly through my memory, if possible, than you actually did in your 
fugitive succession. How shall I prolong, according to my inclination, this 
recital at once so pleasing and simple? How shall I continue to relate the 
same occurrences, without wearying my readers with the repetition, any 
more than I was satiated with the enjoyment? Again, if all this consisted of 
facts, actions, or words, I could somehow or other convey an idea of it; but 
how shall I describe what was neither said nor done, nor even thought, but 
enjoyed, felt, without being able to particularize any other object of my 
happiness than the bare idea? I rose with the sun, and was happy; I walked, 
and was happy; I saw Madam de Warens, and was happy; I quitted her, and 
still was happy! — Whether I rambled through the woods, over the hills, or 
strolled along the valley; read, was idle, worked in the garden, or gathered 
fruits, happiness continually accompanied me; it was fixed on no particular 
object, it was within me, nor could I depart from it a single moment. 

Nothing that passed during that charming epocha, nothing that I did, 
said, or thought, has escaped my memory. The time that preceded or 
followed it, I only recollect by intervals, unequally and confused; but here I 
remember all as distinctly as if it existed at this moment. Imagination, 
which in my youth was perpetually anticipating the future, but now takes a 
retrograde course, makes some amends by these charming recollections for 
the deprivation of hope, which I have lost forever. I no longer see anything 
in the future that can tempt my wishes, it is a recollection of the past alone 
that can flatter me, and the remembrance of the period I am now describing 


is so true and lively, that it sometimes makes me happy, even in spite of my 
misfortunes. 

Of these recollections I shall relate one example, which may give some 
idea of their force and precision. The first day we went to sleep at 
Charmettes, the way being up-hill, and Madam de Warens rather heavy, she 
was carried in a chair, while I followed on foot. Fearing the chairmen would 
be fatigued, she got out about half-way, designing to walk the rest of it. As 
we passed along, she saw something blue in the hedge, and said, “There’s 
some periwinkle in flower yet!” I had never seen any before, nor did I stop 
to examine this: my sight is too short to distinguish plants on the ground, 
and I only cast a look at this as I passed: an interval of near thirty years had 
elapsed before I saw any more periwinkle, at least before I observed it, 
when being at Cressier in 1764, with my friend, M. du Peyrou, we went up 
a small mountain, on the summit of which there is a level spot, called, with 
reason, ‘Belle-vue’, I was then beginning to herbalize; — walking and 
looking among the bushes, I exclaimed with rapture, “Ah, there’s some 
periwinkle!” Du Peyrou, who perceived my transport, was ignorant of the 
cause, but will some day be informed: I hope, on reading this. The reader 
may judge by this impression, made by so small an incident, what an effect 
must have been produced by every occurrence of that time. 

Meantime, the air of the country did not restore my health; I was 
languishing and became more so; I could not endure milk, and was obliged 
to discontinue the use of it. Water was at this time the fashionable remedy 
for every complaint; accordingly I entered on a course of it, and so 
indiscreetly, that it almost released me, not only from my illness but also 
from my life. The water I drank was rather hard and difficult to pass, as 
water from mountains generally is; in short, I managed so well, that in the 
coarse of two months I totally ruined my stomach, which until that time had 
been very good, and no longer digesting anything properly, had no reason to 
expect a cure. At this time an accident happened, as singular in itself as in 
its subsequent consequences, which can only terminate with my existence. 

One morning, being no worse than usual, while putting up the leaf of a 
small table, I felt a sudden and almost inconceivable revolution throughout 
my whole frame. I know not how to describe it better than as a kind of 
tempest, which suddenly rose in my blood, and spread in a moment over 
every part of my body. My arteries began beating so violently that I not 
only felt their motion, but even heard it, particularly that of the carotids, 


attended by a loud noise in my ears, which was of three, or rather four, 
distinct kinds. For instance, first a grave hollow buzzing; then a more 
distinct murmur, like the running of water; then an extremely sharp hissing, 
attended by the beating I before mentioned, and whose throbs I could easily 
count, without feeling my pulse, or putting a hand to any part of my body. 
This internal tumult was so violent that it has injured my auricular organs, 
and rendered me, from that time, not entirely deaf, but hard of hearing. 

My surprise and fear may easily be conceived; imagining it was the 
stroke of death, I went to bed, and the physician being sent for, trembling 
with apprehension, I related my case; judging it past all cure. I believe the 
doctor was of the same opinion; however he performed his office, running 
over a long string of causes and effects beyond my comprehension, after 
which, in consequence of this sublime theory, he set about, ‘in anima vili’, 
the experimental part of his art, but the means he was pleased to adopt in 
order to effect a cure were so troublesome, disgusting, and followed by so 
little effect, that I soon discontinued it, and after some weeks, finding I was 
neither better nor worse, left my bed, and returned to my usual method of 
living; but the beating of my arteries and the buzzing in my ears has never 
quitted me a moment during the thirty years’ time which has elapsed since 
that time. 

Till now, I had been a great sleeper, but a total privation of repose, with 
other alarming symptoms which have accompanied it, even to this time, 
persuaded me I had but a short time to live. This idea tranquillized me for a 
time: I became less anxious about a cure, and being persuaded I could not 
prolong life, determined to employ the remainder of it as usefully as 
possible. This was practicable by a particular indulgence of Nature, which, 
in this melancholy state, exempted me from sufferings which it might have 
been supposed I should have experienced. I was incommoded by the noise, 
but felt no pain, nor was it accompanied by any habitual inconvenience, 
except nocturnal wakefulness, and at all times a shortness of breath, which 
is not violent enough to be called an asthma, but was troublesome when I 
attempted to run, or use any degree of exertion. 

This accident, which seemed to threaten the dissolution of my body, only 
killed my passions, and I have reason to thank Heaven for the happy effect 
produced by it on my soul. I can truly say, I only began to live when I 
considered myself as entering the grave; for, estimating at their real value 
those things I was quitting; I began to employ myself on nobler objects, 


namely by anticipating those I hoped shortly to have the contemplation of, 
and which I had hitherto too much neglected. I had often made light of 
religion, but was never totally devoid of it; consequently, it cost me less 
pain to employ my thoughts on that subject, which is generally thought 
melancholy, though highly pleasing to those who make it an object of hope 
and consolation; Madam de Warens, therefore, was more useful to me on 
this occasion than all the theologians in the world would have been. 

She, who brought everything into a system, had not failed to do as much 
by religion; and this system was composed of ideas that bore no affinity to 
each other. Some were extremely good, and others very ridiculous, being 
made up of sentiments proceeding from her disposition, and prejudices 
derived from education. Men, in general, make God like themselves; the 
virtuous make Him good, and the profligate make Him wicked; ill-tempered 
and bilious devotees see nothing but hell, because they would willingly 
damn all mankind; while loving and gentle souls disbelieve it altogether; 
and one of the astonishments I could never overcome, is to see the good 
Fenelon speak of it in his Telemachus as if he really gave credit to it; but I 
hope he lied in that particular, for however strict he might be in regard to 
truth, a bishop absolutely must lie sometimes. Madam de Warens spoke 
truth with me, and that soul, made up without gall, who could not imagine a 
revengeful and ever angry God, saw only clemency and forgiveness, where 
devotees bestowed inflexible justice, and eternal punishment. 

She frequently said there would be no justice in the Supreme Being 
should He be strictly just to us; because, not having bestowed what was 
necessary to render us essentially good, it would be requiring more than he 
had given. The most whimsical idea was, that not believing in hell, she was 
firmly persuaded of the reality of purgatory. This arose from her not 
knowing what to do with the wicked, being loathed to damn them utterly, 
nor yet caring to place them with the good till they had become so; and we 
must really allow, that both in this world and the next, the wicked are very 
troublesome company. 

It is clearly seen that the doctrine of original sin and the redemption of 
mankind is destroyed by this system; consequently that the basis of the 
Christian dispensation, as generally received, is shaken, and that the 
Catholic faith cannot subsist with these principles; Madam de Warens, 
notwithstanding, was a good Catholic, or at least pretended to be one, and 
certainly desired to become such, but it appeared to her that the Scriptures 


were too literally and harshly explained, supposing that all we read of 
everlasting torments were figurative threatenings, and the death of Jesus 
Christ an example of charity, truly divine, which should teach mankind to 
love God and each other; in a word, faithful to the religion she had 
embraced, she acquiesced in all its professions of faith, but on a discussion 
of each particular article, it was plain she thought diametrically opposite to 
that church whose doctrines she professed to believe. In these cases she 
exhibited simplicity of art, a frankness more eloquent than sophistry, which 
frequently embarrassed her confessor; for she disguised nothing from him. 
“T am a good Catholic,” she would say, “and will ever remain so; I adopt 
with all the powers of my soul the decisions of our holy Mother Church; I 
am not mistress of my faith, but I am of my will, which I submit to you 
without reserve; I will endeavor to believe all, — what can you require 
more?” 

Had there been no Christian morality established, I am persuaded she 
would have lived as if regulated by its principles, so perfectly did they seem 
to accord with her disposition. She did everything that was required; and 
she would have done the same had there been no such requisition: but all 
this morality was subordinate to the principles of M. Tavel, or rather she 
pretended to see nothing in religion that contradicted them; thus she would 
have favored twenty lovers in a day, without any idea of a crime, her 
conscience being no more moved in that particular than her passions. I 
know that a number of devotees are not more scrupulous, but the difference 
is, they are seduced by constitution, she was blinded by her sophisms. In the 
midst of conversations the most affecting, I might say the most edifying, 
she would touch on this subject, without any change of air or manner, and 
without being sensible of any contradiction in her opinions; so much was 
she persuaded that our restrictions on that head are merely political, and that 
any person of sense might interpret, apply, or make exceptions to them, 
without any danger of offending the Almighty. 

Though I was far enough from being of the same opinion in this 
particular, I confess I dared not combat hers; indeed, as I was situated, it 
would have been putting myself in rather awkward circumstances, since I 
could only have sought to establish my opinion for others, myself being an 
exception. Besides, I entertained but little hopes of making her alter hers, 
which never had any great influence on her conduct, and at the time I am 


speaking of none; but I have promised faithfully to describe her principles, 
and I will perform my engagement — I now return to myself. 

Finding in her all those ideas I had occasion for to secure me from the 
fears of death and its future consequences, I drew confidence and security 
from this source; my attachment became warmer than ever, and I would 
willingly have transmitted to her my whole existence, which seemed ready 
to abandon me. From this redoubled attachment, a persuasion that I had but 
a short time to live, and profound security on my future state, arose an 
habitual and even pleasing serenity, which, calming every passion that 
extends our hopes and fears, made me enjoy without inquietude or concern 
the few days which I imagined remained for me. What contributed to render 
them still snore agreeable was an endeavor to encourage her rising taste for 
the country, by every amusement I could possibly devise, wishing to attach 
her to her garden, poultry, pigeons, and cows: I amused myself with them 
and these little occupations, which employed my time without injuring my 
tranquillity, were more serviceable than a milk diet, or all the remedies 
bestowed on my poor shattered machine, even to effecting the utmost 
possible reestablishment of it. 

The vintage and gathering in our fruit employed the remainder of the 
year; we became more and more attached to a rustic life, and the society of 
our honest neighbors. We saw the approach of winter with regret, and 
returned to the city as if going into exile. To me this return was particularly 
gloomy, who never expected to see the return of spring, and thought I took 
an everlasting leave of Charmettes. I did not quit it without kissing the very 
earth and trees, casting back many a wishful look as I went towards 
Chambery. 

Having left my scholars for so long a time, and lost my relish for the 
amusements of the town, I seldom went out, conversing only with Madam 
de Warens and a Monsieur Salomon, who had lately become our physician. 
He was an honest man, of good understanding, a great Cartesian, spoke 
tolerably well on the system of the world, and his agreeable and instructive 
conversations were more serviceable than his prescriptions. I could never 
bear that foolish trivial mode of conversation which is so generally adopted; 
but useful instructive discourse has always given me great pleasure, nor was 
I ever backward to join in it. I was much pleased with that of M. Salomon; 
it appeared to me, that when in his company, I anticipated the acquisition of 
that sublime knowledge which my soul would enjoy when freed from its 


mortal fetters. The inclination I had for him extended to the subjects which 
he treated on, and I began to look after books which might better enable me 
to understand his discourse. Those which mingled devotion with science 
were most agreeable to me, particularly Port Royal’s Oratory, and I began to 
read or rather to devour them. One fell into my hands written by Father 
Lami, called ‘Entretiens sur les Sciences’, which was a kind of introduction 
to the knowledge of those books it treated of. I read it over a hundred times, 
and resolved to make this my guide; in short, I found (notwithstanding my 
ill state of health) that I was irresistibly drawn towards study, and though 
looking on each day as the last of my life, read with as much avidity as if 
certain I was to live forever. 

I was assured that reading would injure me; but on the contrary, I am 
rather inclined to think it was serviceable, not only to my soul, but also to 
my body; for this application, which soon became delightful, diverted my 
thoughts from my disorders, and I soon found myself much less affected by 
them. It is certain, however, that nothing gave me absolute ease, but having 
no longer any acute pain, I became accustomed to languishment and 
wakefulness; to thinking instead of acting; in short, I looked on the gradual 
and slow decay of my body as inevitably progressive and only to be 
terminated by death. 

This opinion not only detached me from all the vain cares of life, but 
delivered me from the importunity of medicine, to which hitherto, I had 
been forced to submit, though contrary to my inclination. Salomon, 
convinced that his drugs were unavailing, spared me the disagreeable task 
of taking them, and contented himself with amusing the grief of my poor 
Madam de Warens by some of those harmless preparations, which serve to 
flatter the hopes of the patient and keep up the credit of the doctor. I 
discontinued the strict regimen I had latterly observed, resumed the use of 
wine, and lived in every respect like a man in perfect health, as far as my 
strength would permit, only being careful to run into no excess; I even 
began to go out and visit my acquaintance, particularly M. de Conzie, 
whose conversation was extremely pleasing to me. Whether it struck me as 
heroic to study to my last hour, or that some hopes of life yet lingered in the 
bottom of my heart, I cannot tell, but the apparent certainty of death, far 
from relaxing my inclination for improvement, seemed to animate it, and I 
hastened to acquire knowledge for the other world, as if convinced I should 
only possess that portion I could carry with me. I took a liking to the shop 


of a bookseller, whose name was Bouchard, which was frequented by some 
men of letters, and as the spring (whose return I had never expected to see 
again) was approaching, furnished myself with some books for Charmettes, 
in case I should have the happiness to return there. 

I had that happiness, and enjoyed it to the utmost extent. The rapture 
with which I saw the trees put out their first bud, is inexpressible! The 
return of spring seemed to me like rising from the grave into paradise. The 
snow was hardly off the ground when we left our dungeon and returned to 
Charmettes, to enjoy the first warblings of the nightingale. I now thought no 
more of dying, and it is really singular, that from this time I never 
experienced any dangerous illness in the country. I have suffered greatly, 
but never kept my bed, and have often said to those about me, on finding 
myself worse than ordinary, “Should you see me at the point of death, carry 
me under the shade of an oak, and I promise you I shall recover.” 

Though weak, I resumed my country occupations, as far as my strength 
would permit, and conceived a real grief at not being able to manage our 
garden without help; for I could not take five or six strokes with the spade 
without being out of breath and overcome with perspiration; when I stooped 
the beating redoubled, and the blood flew with such violence to my head, 
that I was instantly obliged to stand upright. Being therefore confined to 
less fatiguing employments, I busied myself about the dove-house, and was 
so pleased with it that I sometimes passed several hours there without 
feeling a moment’s weariness. The pigeon is very timid and difficult to 
tame, yet I inspired mine with so much confidence that they followed me 
everywhere, letting me catch them at pleasure, nor could I appear in the 
garden without having two or three on my arms or head in an instant, and 
notwithstanding the pleasure I took in them, their company became so 
troublesome that I was obliged to lessen the familiarity. I have ever taken 
great pleasure in taming animals, particularly those that are wild and 
fearful. It appeared delightful to me, to inspire them with a confidence 
which I took care never to abuse, wishing them to love me freely. 

I have already mentioned that I purchased some books: I did not forget to 
read them, but in a manner more proper to fatigue than instruct me. I 
imagined that to read a book profitably, it was necessary to be acquainted 
with every branch of knowledge it even mentioned; far from thinking that 
the author did not do this himself, but drew assistance from other books, as 
he might see occasion. Full of this silly idea, I was stopped every moment, 


obliged to run from one book to another, and sometimes, before I could 
reach the tenth page of what I was studying, found it necessary to turn over 
a whole library. I was so attached to this ridiculous method, that I lost a 
prodigious deal of time and had bewildered my head to such a degree, that I 
was hardly capable of doing, seeing or comprehending anything. I 
fortunately perceived, at length, that I was in the wrong road, which would 
entangle me in an inextricable labyrinth, and quitted it before I was 
irrevocably lost. 

When a person has any real taste for the sciences, the first thing he 
perceives in the pursuit of them is that connection by which they mutually 
attract, assist, and enlighten each other, and that it is impossible to attain 
one without the assistance of the rest. Though the human understanding 
cannot grasp all, and one must ever be regarded as the principal object, yet 
if the rest are totally neglected, the favorite study is generally obscure; I was 
convinced that my resolution to improve was good and useful in itself, but 
that it was necessary I should change my method; I, therefore, had recourse 
to the encyclopaedia. I began by a distribution of the general mass of human 
knowledge into its various branches, but soon discovered that I must pursue 
a contrary course, that I must take each separately, and trace it to that point 
where it united with the rest: thus I returned to the general synthetical 
method, but returned thither with a conviction that I was going right. 
Meditation supplied the want of knowledge, and a very natural reflection 
gave strength to my resolutions, which was, that whether I lived or died, I 
had no time to lose; for having learned but little before the age of five-and- 
twenty, and then resolving to learn everything, was engaging to employ the 
future time profitably. I was ignorant at what point accident or death might 
put a period to my endeavors, and resolved at all events to acquire with the 
utmost expedition some idea of every species of knowledge, as well to try 
my natural disposition, as to judge for myself what most deserved 
cultivation. 

In the execution of my plan, I experienced another advantage which I 
had never thought of; this was, spending a great deal of time profitably. 
Nature certainly never meant me for study, since attentive application 
fatigues me so much, that I find it impossible to employ myself half an hour 
together intently on any one subject; particularly while following another 
person’s ideas, for it has frequently happened that I have pursued my own 
for a much longer period with success. After reading a few pages of an 


author with close application, my understanding is bewildered, and should I 
obstinately continue, I tire myself to no purpose, a stupefaction seizes me, 
and I am no longer conscious of what I read; but in a succession of various 
subjects, one relieves me from the fatigue of the other, and without finding 
respite necessary, I can follow them with pleasure. 

I took advantage of this observation in the plan of my studies, taking 
care to intermingle them in such a manner that I was never weary: it is true 
that domestic and rural concerns furnished many pleasing relaxations; but 
as my eagerness for improvement increased, I contrived to find 
opportunities for my studies, frequently employing myself about two things 
at the same time, without reflecting that both were consequently neglected. 

In relating so many trifling details, which delight me, but frequently tire 
my reader, I make use of the caution to suppress a great number, though, 
perhaps, he would have no idea of this, if I did not take care to inform him 
of it: for example, I recollect with pleasure all the different methods I 
adopted for the distribution of my time, in such a manner as to produce the 
utmost profit and pleasure. I may say, that the portion of my life which I 
passed in this retirement, though in continual ill-health, was that in which I 
was least idle and least wearied. Two or three months were thus employed 
in discovering the bent of my genius; meantime, I enjoyed, in the finest 
season of the year, and in a spot it rendered delightful, the charms of a life 
whose worth I was so highly sensible of, in such a society, as free as it was 
charming; if a union so perfect, and the extensive knowledge I purposed to 
acquire, can be called society. It seemed to me as if I already possessed the 
improvements I was only in pursuit of: or rather better, since the pleasure of 
learning constituted a great part of my happiness. 

I must pass over these particulars, which were to me the height of 
enjoyment, but are too trivial to bear repeating: indeed, true happiness is 
indescribable, it is only to be felt, and this consciousness of felicity is 
proportionately more, the less able we are to describe it; because it does not 
absolutely result from a concourse of favorable incidents, but is an affection 
of the mind itself. I am frequently guilty of repetitions, but should be 
infinitely more so, did I repeat the same thing as often as it recurs with 
pleasure to my mind. When at length my variable mode of life was reduced 
to a more uniform course, the following was nearly the distribution of time 
which I adopted: I rose every morning before the sun, and passed through a 
neighboring orchard into a pleasant path, which, running by a vineyard, led 


towards Chambery. While walking, I offered up my prayers, not by a vain 
motion of the lips, but a sincere elevation of my heart, to the Great Author 
of delightful nature, whose beauties were so charmingly spread out before 
me! I never love to pray in a chamber; it seems to me that the walls and all 
the little workmanship of man interposed between God and myself: I love to 
contemplate Him in his works, which elevate my soul, and raise my 
thoughts to Him. My prayers were pure, I can affirm it, and therefore 
worthy to be heard: — I asked for myself and her from whom my thoughts 
were never divided, only an innocent and quiet life, exempt from vice, 
sorrow and want; I prayed that we might die the death of the just, and 
partake of their lot hereafter: for the rest, it was rather admiration and 
contemplation than request, being satisfied that the best means to obtain 
what is necessary from the Giver of every perfect good, is rather to deserve 
than to solicit. Returning from my walk, I lengthened the way by taking a 
roundabout path, still contemplating with earnestness and delight the 
beautiful scenes with which I was surrounded, those only objects that never 
fatigue either the eye or the heart. As I approached our habitation, I looked 
forward to see if Madam de Warens was stirring, and when I perceived her 
shutters open, I even ran with joy towards the house: if they were yet shut I 
went into the garden to wait their opening, amusing myself, meantime, by a 
retrospection of what I had read the preceding evening, or in gardening. The 
moment the shutter drew back I hastened to embrace her, frequently half 
asleep; and this salute, pure as it was affectionate, even from its innocence, 
possessed a charm which the senses can never bestow. We usually 
breakfasted on milk-coffee; this was the time of day when we had most 
leisure, and when we chatted with the greatest freedom. These sittings, 
which were usually pretty long, have given me a fondness for breakfasts, 
and I infinitely prefer those of England, or Switzerland, which are 
considered as a meal, at which all the family assemble, than those of 
France, where they breakfast alone in their several apartments, or more 
frequently have none at all. After an hour or two passed in discourse, I went 
to my study till dinner; beginning with some philosophical work, such as 
the logic of Port-Royal, Locke’s Essays, Mallebranche, Leibnitz, Descartes, 
etc. I soon found that these authors perpetually contradict each other, and 
formed the chimerical project of reconciling them, which cost me much 
labor and loss of time, bewildering my head without any profit. At length 
(renouncing this idea) I adopted one infinitely more profitable, to which I 


attribute all the progress I have since made, notwithstanding the defects of 
my capacity; for ’tis certain I had very little for study. On reading each 
author, I acquired a habit of following all his ideas, without suffering my 
own or those of any other writer to interfere with them, or entering into any 
dispute on their utility. I said to myself, “I will begin by laying up a stock of 
ideas, true or false, but clearly conceived, till my understanding shall be 
sufficiently furnished to enable me to compare and make choice of those 
that are most estimable.” I am sensible this method is not without its 
inconveniences, but it succeeded in furnishing me with a fund of 
instruction. Having passed some years in thinking after others, without 
reflection, and almost without reasoning, I found myself possessed of 
sufficient materials to set about thinking on my own account, and when 
journeys of business deprived me of the opportunities of consulting books, I 
amused myself with recollecting and comparing what I had read, weighing 
every opinion on the balance of reason, and frequently judging my masters. 
Though it was late before I began to exercise my judicial faculties, I have 
not discovered that they had lost their vigor, and on publishing my own 
ideas, have never been accused of being a servile disciple or of swearing ‘in 
verba magistri’. 

From these studies I passed to the elements of geometry, for I never went 
further, forcing my weak memory to retain them by going the same ground 
a hundred and a hundred times over. I did not admire Euclid, who rather 
seeks a chain of demonstration than a connection of ideas: I preferred the 
geometry of Father Lama, who from that time became one of my favorite 
authors, and whose works I yet read with pleasure. Algebra followed, and 
Father Lama was still my guide: when I made some progress, I perused 
Father Reynaud’s Science of Calculation, and then his Analysis 
Demonstrated; but I never went far enough thoroughly to understand the 
application of algebra to geometry. I was not pleased with this method of 
performing operations by rule without knowing what I was about: resolving 
geometrical problems by the help of equations seemed like playing a tune 
by turning round a handle. The first time I found by calculation that the 
square of a binocular figure was composed of the square of each of its parts, 
and double the product of one by the other; though convinced that my 
multiplication was right, I could not be satisfied till I had made and 
examined the figure: not but I admire algebra when applied to abstract 


quantities, but when used to demonstrate dimensions, I wished to see the 
operation, and unless explained by lines, could not rightly comprehend it. 

After this came Latin: it was my most painful study, and in which I never 
made great progress. I began by Port-Royal’s Rudiments, but without 
success; I lost myself in a crowd of rules; and in studying the last forgot all 
that preceded it. A study of words is not calculated for a man without 
memory, and it was principally an endeavor to make my memory more 
retentive, that urged me obstinately to persist in this study, which at length I 
was obliged to relinquish. As I understood enough to read an easy author by 
the aid of a dictionary, I followed that method, and found it succeed 
tolerably well. I likewise applied myself to translation, not by writing, but 
mentally, and by exercise and perseverance attained to read Latin authors 
easily, but have never been able to speak or write that language, which has 
frequently embarrassed me when I have found myself (I know not by what 
means) enrolled among men of letters. 

Another inconvenience that arose from this manner of learning is, that I 
never understood prosody, much less the rules of versification; yet, anxious 
to understand the harmony of the language, both in prose and verse, I have 
made many efforts to obtain it, but am convinced, that without a master it is 
almost impossible. Having learned the composition of the hexameter, which 
is the easiest of all verses, I had the patience to measure out the greater part 
of Virgil into feet and quantity, and whenever I was dubious whether a 
syllable was long or short, immediately consulted my Virgil. It may easily 
be conceived that I ran into many errors in consequence of those licenses 
permitted by the rules of versification; and it is certain, that if there is an 
advantage in studying alone, there are also great inconveniences and 
inconceivable labor, as I have experienced more than any one. 

At twelve I quitted my books, and if dinner was not ready, paid my 
friends, the pigeons, a visit, or worked in the garden till it was, and when I 
heard myself called, ran very willingly, and with a good appetite to partake 
of it, for it is very remarkable, that let me be ever so indisposed my appetite 
never fails. We dined very agreeably, chatting till Madam de Warens could 
eat. Two or three times a week, when it was fine, we drank our coffee in a 
cool shady arbor behind the house, that I had decorated with hops, and 
which was very refreshing during the heat; we usually passed an hour in 
viewing our flowers and vegetables, or in conversation relative to our 
manner of life, which greatly increased the pleasure of it. I had another little 


family at the end of the garden; these were several hives of bees, which I 
never failed to visit once a day, and was frequently accompanied by Madam 
de Warens. I was greatly interested in their labor, and amused myself seeing 
them return to the hives, their little thighs so loaded with the precious store 
that they could hardly walk. At first, curiosity made me indiscreet, and they 
stung me several times, but afterwards, we were so well acquainted, that let 
me approach as near as I would, they never molested me, though the hives 
were full and the bees ready to swarm. At these times I have been 
surrounded, having them on my hands and face without apprehending any 
danger. All animals are distrustful of man, and with reason, but when once 
assured he does not mean to injure them, their confidence becomes so great 
that he must be worse than a barbarian who abuses it. 

After this I returned to my books; but my afternoon employment ought 
rather to bear the name of recreation and amusement, than labor or study. I 
have never been able to bear application after dinner, and in general any 
kind of attention is painful to me during the heat of the day. I employed 
myself, ’tis true, but without restraint or rule, and read without studying. 
What I most attended to at these times, was history and geography, and as 
these did not require intense application, made as much progress in them as 
my weak memory would permit. I had an inclination to study Father Petau, 
and launched into the gloom of chronology, but was disgusted at the critical 
part, which I found had neither bottom nor banks; this made me prefer the 
more exact measurement of time by the course of the celestial bodies. I 
should even have contracted a fondness for astronomy, had I been in 
possession of instruments, but was obliged to content myself with some of 
the elements of that art, learned from books, and a few rude observations 
made with a telescope, sufficient only to give me a general idea of the 
situation of the heavenly bodies; for my short sight is insufficient to 
distinguish the stars without the help of a glass. 

I recollect an adventure on this subject, the remembrance of which has 
often diverted me. I had bought a celestial planisphere to study the 
constellations by, and, having fixed it on a frame, when the nights were fine 
and the sky clear, I went into the garden; and fixing the frame on four 
sticks, something higher than myself, which I drove into the ground, turned 
the planisphere downwards, and contrived to light it by means of a candle 
(which I put in a pail to prevent the wind from blowing it out) and then 
placed in the centre of the above-mentioned four supporters; this done, I 


examined the stars with my glass, and from time to time referring to my 
planisphere, endeavored to distinguish the various constellations. I think I 
have before observed that our garden was on a terrace, and lay open to the 
road. One night, some country people passing very late, saw me in a most 
grotesque habit, busily employed in these observations: the light, which 
struck directly on the planisphere, proceeding from a cause they could not 
divine (the candle being concealed by the sides of the pail), the four stakes 
supporting a large paper, marked over with various uncouth figures, with 
the motion of the telescope, which they saw turning backwards and 
forwards, gave the whole an air of conjuration that struck them with horror 
and amazement. My figure was by no means calculated to dispel their fears; 
a flapped hat put on over my nightcap, and a short cloak about my shoulder 
(which Madam de Warens had obliged me to put on) presented in their idea 
the image of a real sorcerer. Being near midnight, they made no doubt but 
this was the beginning of some diabolical assembly, and having no curiosity 
to pry further into these mysteries, they fled with all possible speed, 
awakened their neighbors, and described this most dreadful vision. The 
story spread so fast that the next day the whole neighborhood was informed 
that a nocturnal assembly of witches was held in the garden that belonged to 
Monsieur Noiret, and I am ignorant what might have been the consequence 
of this rumor if one of the countrymen who had been witness to my 
conjurations had not the same day carried his complaint to two Jesuits, who 
frequently came to visit us, and who, without knowing the foundation of the 
story, undeceived and satisfied them. These Jesuits told us the whole affair, 
and I acquainted them with the cause of it, which altogether furnished us 
with a hearty laugh. However, I resolved for the future to make my 
observations without light, and consult my planisphere in the house. Those 
who have read Venetian magic, in the ‘Letters from the Mountain’, may 
find that I long since had the reputation of being a conjurer. 

Such was the life I led at Charmettes when I had no rural employments, 
for they ever had the preference, and in those that did not exceed my 
strength, I worked like a peasant; but my extreme weakness left me little 
except the will; besides, as I have before observed, I wished to do two 
things at once, and therefore did neither well. I obstinately persisted in 
forcing my memory to retain a great deal by heart, and for that purpose, I 
always carried some book with me, which, while at work, I studied with 
inconceivable labor. I was continually repeating something, and am really 


amazed that the fatigue of these vain and continual efforts did not render me 
entirely stupid. I must have learned and relearned the Eclogues of Virgil 
twenty times over, though at this time I cannot recollect a single line of 
them. I have lost or spoiled a great number of books by a custom I had of 
carrying them with me into the dove-house, the garden, orchard or vineyard, 
when, being busy about something else, I laid my book at the foot of a tree, 
on the hedge, or the first place that came to hand, and frequently left them 
there, finding them a fortnight after, perhaps, rotted to pieces, or eaten by 
the ants or snails; and this ardor for learning became so far a madness that it 
rendered me almost stupid, and I was perpetually muttering some passage 
or other to myself. 

The writings of Port-Royal, and those of the Oratory, being what I most 
read, had made me half a Jansenist, and, notwithstanding all my confidence, 
their harsh theology sometimes alarmed me. A dread of hell, which till then 
I had never much apprehended, by little and little disturbed my security, and 
had not Madam de Warens tranquillized my soul, would at length have been 
too much for me. My confessor, who was hers likewise, contributed all in 
his power to keep up my hopes. This was a Jesuit, named Father Hemet; a 
good and wise old man, whose memory I shall ever hold in veneration. 
Though a Jesuit, he had the simplicity of a child, and his manners, less 
relaxed than gentle, were precisely what was necessary to balance the 
melancholy impressions made on me by Jansenism. This good man and his 
companion, Father Coppier, came frequently to visit us at Charmette, 
though the road was very rough and tedious for men of their age. These 
visits were very comfortable to me, which may the Almighty return to their 
souls, for they were so old that I cannot suppose them yet living. I 
sometimes went to see them at Chambery, became acquainted at their 
convent, and had free access to the library. The remembrance of that happy 
time is so connected with the idea of those Jesuits, that I love one on 
account of the other, and though I have ever thought their doctrines 
dangerous, could never find myself in a disposition to hate them cordially. 

I should like to know whether there ever passed such childish notions in 
the hearts of other men as sometimes do in mine. In the midst of my studies, 
and of a life as innocent as man could lead, notwithstanding every 
persuasion to the contrary, the dread of hell frequently tormented me. I 
asked myself, “What state am I in? Should I die at this instant, must I be 
damned?” According to my Jansenists the matter was indubitable, but 


according to my conscience it appeared quite the contrary: terrified and 
floating in this cruel uncertainty, I had recourse to the most laughable 
expedient to resolve my doubts, for which I would willingly shut up any 
man as a lunatic should I see him practise the same folly. One day, 
meditating on this melancholy subject, I exercised myself in throwing 
stones at the trunks of trees, with my usual dexterity, that is to say, without 
hitting any of them. In the height of this charming exercise, it entered my 
mind to make a kind of prognostic, that might calm my inquietude; I said, “I 
will throw this stone at the tree facing me; if I hit my mark, I will consider it 
as a sign of salvation; if I miss, as a token of damnation.” While I said this, 
I threw the stone with a trembling hand and beating breast but so happily 
that it struck the body of the tree, which truly was not a difficult matter, for 
I had taken care to choose one that was very large and very near me. From 
that moment I never doubted my salvation: I know not on recollecting this 
trait, whether I ought to laugh or shudder at myself. Ye great geniuses, who 
surely laugh at my folly, congratulate yourselves on your superior wisdom, 
but insult not my unhappiness, for I swear to you that I feel it most sensibly. 

These troubles, these alarms, inseparable, perhaps, from devotion, were 
only at intervals; in general, I was tranquil, and the impression made on my 
soul by the idea of approaching death, was less that of melancholy than a 
peaceful languor, which even had its pleasures. I have found among my old 
papers a kind of congratulation and exhortation which I made to myself on 
dying at an age when I had the courage to meet death with serenity, without 
having experienced any great evils, either of body or mind. How much 
justice was there in the thought! A preconception of what I had to suffer 
made me fear to live, and it seemed that I dreaded the fate which must 
attend my future days. I have never been so near wisdom as during this 
period, when I felt no great remorse for the past, nor tormenting fear for the 
future; the reigning sentiment of my soul being the enjoyment of the 
present. Serious people usually possess a lively sensuality, which makes 
them highly enjoy those innocent pleasures that are allowed them. 
Worldlings (I know not why) impute this to them as a crime: or rather, I 
well know the cause of this imputation, it is because they envy others the 
enjoyment of those simple and pure delights which they have lost the relish 
of. I had these inclinations, and found it charming to gratify them in 
security of conscience. My yet inexperienced heart gave in to all with the 
calm happiness of a child, or rather (if I dare use the expression) with the 


raptures of an angel; for in reality these pure delights are as serene as those 
of paradise. Dinners on the grass at Montagnole, suppers in our arbor, 
gathering in the fruits, the vintage, a social meeting with our neighbors; all 
these were so many holidays, in which Madam de Warens took as much 
pleasure as myself. Solitary walks afforded yet purer pleasure, because in 
them our hearts expanded with greater freedom: one particularly remains in 
my memory; it was on a St. Louis’ day, whose name Madam de Warens 
bore: we set out together early and unattended, after having heard a mass at 
break of day in a chapel adjoining our house, from a Carmelite, who 
attended for that purpose. As I proposed walking over the hills opposite our 
dwelling, which we had not yet visited, we sent our provisions on before; 
the excursion being to last the whole day. Madam de Warens, though rather 
corpulent, did not walk ill, and we rambled from hill to hill and wood to 
wood, sometimes in the sun, but oftener in the shade, resting from time to 
time, and regardless how the hours stole away; speaking of ourselves, of our 
union, of the gentleness of our fate, and offering up prayers for its duration, 
which were never heard. Everything conspired to augment our happiness: it 
had rained for several days previous to this, there was no dust, the brooks 
were full and rapid, a gentle breeze agitated the leaves, the air was pure, the 
horizon free from clouds, serenity reigned in the sky as in our hearts. Our 
dinner was prepared at a peasant’s house, and shared with him and his 
family, whose benedictions we received. These poor Savoyards are the 
worthiest of people! After dinner we regained the shade, and while I was 
picking up bits of dried sticks, to boil our coffee, Madam de Warens amused 
herself with herbalizing among the bushes, and with the flowers I had 
gathered for her in my way. She made me remark in their construction a 
thousand natural beauties, which greatly amused me, and which ought to 
have given me a taste for botany; but the time was not yet come, and my 
attention was arrested by too many other studies. Besides this, an idea 
struck me, which diverted my thoughts from flowers and plants: the 
situation of my mind at that moment, all that we had said or done that day, 
every object that had struck me, brought to my remembrance the kind of 
waking dream I had at Annecy seven or eight years before, and which I 
have given an account of in its place. The similarity was so striking that it 
affected me even to tears: in a transport of tenderness I embraced Madam 
de Warens. “My dearest friend,” said I, “this day has long since been 
promised me: I can see nothing beyond it: my happiness, by your means, is 


at its height; may it never decrease; may it continue as long as I am sensible 
of its value — then it can only finish with my life.” 

Thus happily passed my days, and the more happily as I perceived 
nothing that could disturb or bring them to a conclusion; not that the cause 
of my former uneasiness had absolutely ceased, but I saw it take another 
course, which I directed with my utmost care to useful objects, that the 
remedy might accompany the evil. Madam de Warens naturally loved the 
country, and this taste did not cool while with me. By little and little she 
contracted a fondness for rustic employments, wished to make the most of 
her land, and had in that particular a knowledge which she practised with 
pleasure. 

Not satisfied with what belonged to the house, she hired first a field, then 
a meadow, transferring her enterprising humor to the objects of agriculture, 
and instead of remaining unemployed in the house, was in the way of 
becoming a complete farmer. I was not greatly pleased to see this passion 
increase, and endeavored all I could to oppose it; for I was certain she 
would be deceived, and that her liberal extravagant disposition would 
infallibly carry her expenses beyond her profits; however, I consoled myself 
by thinking the produce could not be useless, and would at least help her to 
live. Of all the projects she could form, this appeared the least ruinous: 
without regarding it, therefore, in the light she did, as a profitable scheme, I 
considered it as a perpetual employment, which would keep her from more 
ruinous enterprises, and out of the reach of impostors. With this idea, I 
ardently wished to recover my health and strength, that I might superintend 
her affairs, overlook her laborers, or, rather, be the principal one myself. 
The exercise this naturally obliged me to take, with the relaxation it 
procured me from books and study, was serviceable to my health. 

The winter following, Barillot returning from Italy, brought me some 
books; and among others, the ‘Bontempi’ and ‘la Cartella per Musica’, of 
Father Banchieri; these gave me a taste for the history of music and for the 
theoretical researches of that pleasing art. Barillot remained some time with 
us, and as I had been of age some months, I determined to go to Geneva the 
following spring, and demand my mother’s inheritance, or at least that part 
which belonged to me, till it could be ascertained what had become of my 
brother. This plan was executed as it had been resolved: I went to Geneva; 
my father met me there, for he had occasionally visited Geneva a long time 
since, without its being particularly noticed, though the decree that had been 


pronounced against him had never been reversed; but being esteemed for 
his courage, and respected for his probity, the situation of his affairs was 
pretended to be forgotten; or perhaps, the magistrates, employed with the 
great project that broke out some little time after, were not willing to alarm 
the citizens by recalling to their memory, at an improper time, this instance 
of their former partiality. 

I apprehended that I should meet with difficulties, on account of having 
changed my religion, but none occurred; the laws of Geneva being less 
harsh in that particular than those of Berne, where, whoever changes his 
religion, not only loses his freedom, but his property. My rights, however, 
were not disputed: but I found my patrimony, I know not how, reduced to 
very little, and though it was known almost to a certainty that my brother 
was dead, yet, as there was no legal proof, I could not lay claim to his share, 
which I left without regret to my father, who enjoyed it as long as he lived. 
No sooner were the necessary formalities adjusted, and I had received my 
money, some of which I expended in books, than I flew with the remainder 
to Madam de Warens; my heart beat with joy during the journey, and the 
moment in which I gave the money into her hands, was to me a thousand 
times more delightful than that which gave it into mine. She received this 
with a simplicity common to great souls, who, doing similar actions without 
effort, see them without admiration; indeed it was almost all expended for 
my use, for it would have been employed in the same manner had it come 
from any other quarter. 

My health was not yet re-established; I decayed visibly, was pale as 
death, and reduced to an absolute skeleton; the beating of my arteries was 
extreme, my palpitations were frequent: I was sensible of a continual 
oppression, and my weakness became at length so great, that I could 
scarcely move or step without danger of suffocation, stoop without 
vertigoes, or lift even the smallest weight, which reduced me to the most 
tormenting inaction for a man so naturally stirring as myself. It is certain 
my disorder was in a great measure hypochondriacal. The vapors is a 
malady common to people in fortunate situations: the tears I frequently 
shed, without reason; the lively alarms I felt on the falling of a leaf, or the 
fluttering of a bird; inequality of humor in the calm of a most pleasing life; 
lassitude which made me weary even of happiness, and carried sensibility to 
extravagance, were an instance of this. We are so little formed for felicity, 
that when the soul and body do not suffer together, they must necessarily 


endure separate inconveniences, the good state of the one being almost 
always injurious to the happiness of the other. Had all the pleasure of life 
courted me, my weakened frame would not have permitted the enjoyment 
of them, without my being able to particularize the real seat of my 
complaint; yet in the decline of life; after having encountered very serious 
and real evils, my body seemed to regain its strength, as if on purpose to 
encounter additional misfortunes; and, at the moment I write this, though 
infirm, near sixty, and overwhelmed with every kind of sorrow, I feel more 
ability to suffer than I ever possessed for enjoyment when in the very 
flower of my age, and in the bosom of real happiness. 

To complete me, I had mingled a little physiology among my other 
readings: I set about studying anatomy, and considering the multitude, 
movement, and wonderful construction of the various parts that composed 
the human machine; my apprehensions were instantly increased, I expected 
to feel mine deranged twenty times a day, and far from being surprised to 
find myself dying, was astonished that I yet existed! I could not read the 
description of any malady without thinking it mine, and, had I not been 
already indisposed, I am certain I should have become so from this study. 
Finding in every disease symptoms similar to mine, I fancied I had them all, 
and, at length, gained one more troublesome than any I yet suffered, which I 
had thought myself delivered from; this was, a violent inclination to seek a 
cure; which it is very difficult to suppress, when once a person begins 
reading physical books. By searching, reflecting, and comparing, I became 
persuaded that the foundation of my complaint was a polypus at the heart, 
and Doctor Salomon appeared to coincide with the idea. Reasonably this 
opinion should have confirmed my former resolution of considering myself 
past cure; this, however, was not the case; on the contrary; I exerted every 
power of my understanding in search of a remedy for a polypus, resolving 
to undertake this marvellous cure. 

In a journey which Anet had made to Montpelier, to see the physical 
garden there, and visit Monsieur Sauvages, the demonstrator, he had been 
informed that Monsieur Fizes had cured a polypus similar to that I fancied 
myself afflicted with: Madam de Warens, recollecting this circumstance, 
mentioned it to me, and nothing more was necessary to inspire me with a 
desire to consult Monsieur Fizes. The hope of recovery gave me courage 
and strength to undertake the journey; the money from Geneva furnished 
the means; Madam de Warens, far from dissuading, entreated me to go: 


behold me, therefore, without further ceremony, set out for Montpelier! — 
but it was not necessary to go so far to find the cure I was in search of. 

Finding the motion of the horse too fatiguing, I had hired a chaise at 
Grenoble, and on entering Moirans, five or six other chaises arrived in a 
rank after mine. The greater part of these were in the train of a new married 
lady called Madam du Colombier; with her was a Madam de Larnage, not 
so young or handsome as the former, yet not less amiable. The bride was to 
stop at Romans, but the other lady was to pursue her route as far as Saint- 
Andiol, near the bridge du St. Esprit. With my natural timidity it will not be 
conjectured that I was very ready at forming an acquaintance with these fine 
ladies, and the company that attended them; but travelling the same road, 
lodging at the same inns, and being obliged to eat at the same table, the 
acquaintance seemed unavoidable, as any backwardness on my part would 
have got me the character of a very unsociable being: it was formed then, 
and even sooner than I desired, for all this bustle was by no means 
convenient to a person in ill health, particularly to one of my humor. 
Curiosity renders these vixens extremely insinuating; they accomplish their 
design of becoming acquainted with a man by endeavoring to turn his brain, 
and this was precisely what happened to me. Madam du Colombier was too 
much surrounded by her young gallants to have any opportunity of paying 
much attention to me; besides, it was not worthwhile, as we were to 
separate in so short a time; but Madam de Larnage (less attended to than her 
young friend) had to provide herself for the remainder of the journey; 
behold me, then, attacked by Madam de Larnage, and adieu to poor Jean 
Jacques, or rather farewell to fever, vapors, and polypus; all completely 
vanished when in her presence. The ill state of my health was the first 
subject of our conversation; they saw I was indisposed, knew I was going to 
Montpelier, but my air and manner certainly did not exhibit the appearance 
of a libertine, since it was clear by what followed they did not suspect I was 
going there for a reason that carries many that road. 

In the morning they sent to inquire after my health and invite me to take 
chocolate with them, and when I made my appearance asked how I had 
passed the night. Once, according to my praiseworthy custom of speaking 
without thought, I replied, “I did not know,” which answer naturally made 
them conclude I was a fool: but, on questioning me further; the examination 
turned out so far to my advantage, that I rather rose in their opinion, and I 
once heard Madam du Colombier say to her friend, “He is amiable, but not 


sufficiently acquainted with the world.” These words were a great 
encouragement, and assisted me in rendering myself agreeable. 

As we became more familiar, it was natural to give each other some little 
account of whence we came and who we were: this embarrassed me greatly, 
for I was sensible that in good company and among women of spirit, the 
very name of a new convert would utterly undo me. I know not by what 
whimsicality I resolved to pass for an Englishman; however, in 
consequence of that determination I gave myself out for a Jacobite, and was 
readily believed. They called me Monsieur Dudding, which was the name I 
assumed with my new character, and a cursed Marquis Torignan, who was 
one of the company, an invalid like myself, and both old and ill- 
tempered,took it in his head to begin a long conversation with me. He spoke 
of King James, of the Pretender, and the old court of St. Germain’s; I sat on 
thorns the whole time, for I was totally unacquainted with all these except 
what little I had picked up in the account of Earl Hamilton, and from the 
gazettes; however, I made such fortunate use of the little I did know as to 
extricate myself from this dilemma, happy in not being questioned on the 
English language, which I did not know a single word of. 

The company were all very agreeable; we looked forward to the moment 
of separation with regret, and therefore made snails’ journeys. We arrived 
one Sunday at St. Marcelein’s; Madam de Larnage would go to mass; I 
accompanied her, and had nearly ruined all my affairs, for by my modest 
reserved countenance during the service, she concluded me a bigot, and 
conceived a very indifferent opinion of me, as I learned from her own 
account two days after. It required a great deal of gallantry on my part to 
efface this ill impression, or rather Madam de Larnage (who was not easily 
disheartened) determined to risk the first advances, and see how I should 
behave. She made several, but far from being presuming on my figure, I 
thought she was making sport of me: full of this ridiculous idea there was 
no folly I was not guilty of. 

Madam de Larnage persisted in such caressing behavior, that a much 
wiser man than myself could hardly have taken it seriously. The more 
obvious her advances were, the more I was confirmed in my mistake, and 
what increased my torment, I found I was really in love with her. I 
frequently said to myself, and sometimes to her, sighing, “Ah! why is not 
all this real? then should I be the most fortunate of men.” I am inclined to 


think my stupidity did but increase her resolution, and make her determined 
to get the better of it. 

We left Madam du Colombier at Romans; after which Madam de 
Larnage, the Marquis de Torignan, and myself continued our route slowly, 
and in the most agreeable manner. The marquis, though indisposed, and 
rather ill-humored, was an agreeable companion, but was not best pleased at 
seeing the lady bestow all her attentions on me, while he passed 
unregarded; for Madam de Larnage took so little care to conceal her 
inclination, that he perceived it sooner than I did, and his sarcasms must 
have given me that confidence I could not presume to take from the 
kindness of the lady, if by a surmise, which no one but myself could have 
blundered on, I had not imagined they perfectly understood each other, and 
were agreed to turn my passion into ridicule. This foolish idea completed 
my stupidity, making me act the most ridiculous part, while, had I listened 
to the feelings of my heart, I might have been performing one far more 
brilliant. I am astonished that Madam de Larnage was not disgusted at my 
folly, and did not discard me with disdain; but she plainly perceived there 
was more bashfulness than indifference in my composition. 

We arrived at Valence to dinner, and according to our usual custom 
passed the remainder of the day there. We lodged out of the city, at the St. 
James, an inn I shall never forget. After dinner, Madam de Larnage 
proposed a walk; she knew the marquis was no walker, consequently, this 
was an excellent plan for a tete-a-tete, which she was predetermined to 
make the most of. While we were walking round the city by the side of the 
moats, I entered on a long history of my complaint, to which she answered 
in so tender an accent, frequently pressing my arm, which she held to her 
heart, that it required all my stupidity not to be convinced of the sincerity of 
her attachment. I have already observed that she was amiable; love rendered 
her charming, adding all the loveliness of youth: and she managed her 
advances with so much art, that they were sufficient to have seduced the 
most insensible: I was, therefore, in very uneasy circumstances, and 
frequently on the point of making a declaration; but the dread of offending 
her, and the still greater of being laughed at, ridiculed, made table-talk, and 
complimented on my enterprise by the satirical marquis, had such 
unconquerable power over me, that, though ashamed of my ridiculous 
bashfulness, I could not take courage to surmount it. I had ended the history 
of my complaints, which I felt the ridiculousness of at this time; and not 


knowing how to look, or what to say, continued silent, giving the finest 
opportunity in the world for that ridicule I so much dreaded. Happily, 
Madam de Larnage took a more favorable resolution, and suddenly 
interrupted this silence by throwing her arms round my neck, while, at the 
same instant, her lips spoke too plainly on mine to be any longer 
misunderstood. This was reposing that confidence in me the want of which 
has almost always prevented me from appearing myself: for once I was at 
ease, my heart, eyes and tongue, spoke freely what I felt; never did I make 
better reparation for my mistakes, and if this little conquest had cost Madam 
de Larnage some difficulties, I have reason to believe she did not regret 
them. 

Was I to live a hundred years, I should never forget this charming 
woman. I say charming, for though neither young nor beautiful, she was 
neither old nor ugly, having nothing in her appearance that could prevent 
her wit and accomplishments from producing all their effects. It was 
possible to see her without falling in love, but those she favored could not 
fail to adore her; which proves, in my opinion, that she was not generally so 
prodigal of her favors. It is true, her inclination for me was so sudden and 
lively, that it scarce appears excusable; though from the short, but charming 
interval I passed with her, I have reason to think her heart was more 
influenced than her passions. 

Our good intelligence did not escape the penetration of the marquis; not 
that he discontinued his usual raillery; on the contrary, he treated me as a 
sighing, hopeless swain, languishing under the rigors of his mistress; not a 
word, smile, or look escaped him by which I could imagine he suspected 
my happiness; and I should have thought him completely deceived, had not 
Madam de Larnage, who was more clear-sighted than myself, assured me of 
the contrary; but he was a well-bred man, and it was impossible to behave 
with more attention or greater civility, than he constantly paid me 
(notwithstanding his satirical sallies), especially after my success, which, as 
he was unacquainted with my stupidity, he perhaps gave me the honor of 
achieving. It has already been seen that he was mistaken in this particular; 
but no matter, I profited by his error, for being conscious that the laugh was 
on my side, I took all his sallies in good part, and sometimes parried them 
with tolerable success; for, proud of the reputation of wit which Madam de 
Larnage had thought fit to discover in me, I no longer appeared the same 
man. 


We were both in a country and season of plenty, and had everywhere 
excellent cheer, thanks to the good cares of the marquis; though I would 
willingly have relinquished this advantage to have been more satisfied with 
the situation of our chambers; but he always sent his footman on to provide 
them; and whether of his own accord, or by the order of his master, the 
rogue always took care that the marquis’ chamber should be close by 
Madam de Larnage’s, while mine was at the further end of the house: but 
that made no great difference, or perhaps it rendered our rendezvous the 
more charming; this happiness lasted four or five days, during which time I 
was intoxicated with delight, which I tasted pure and serene without any 
alloy; an advantage I could never boast before; and, I may add, it is owing 
to Madam de Larnage that I did not go out of the world without having 
tasted real pleasure. 

If the sentiment I felt for her was not precisely love, it was at least a very 
tender return of what she testified for me; our meetings were so delightful, 
that they possessed all the sweets of love; without that kind of delirium 
which affects the brain, and even tends to diminish our happiness. I never 
experienced true love but once in my life, and that was not with Madam de 
Larnage, neither did I feel that affection for her which I had been sensible 
of, and yet continued to possess, for Madam de Warens; but for this very 
reason, our tete-a-tetes were a hundred times more delightful. When with 
Madam de Warens, my felicity was always disturbed by a secret sadness, a 
compunction of heart, which I found it impossible to surmount. Instead of 
being delighted at the acquisition of so much happiness, I could not help 
reproaching myself for contributing to render her I loved unworthy: on the 
contrary, with Madam de Lamage, I was proud of my happiness, and gave 
in to it without repugnance, while my triumph redoubled every other charm. 

I do not recollect exactly where we quitted the marquis, who resided in 
this country, but I know we were alone on our arrival at Montelimar, where 
Madam de Larnage made her chambermaid get into my chaise, and 
accommodate me with a seat in hers. It will easily be believed, that 
travelling in this manner was by no means displeasing to me, and that I 
should be very much puzzled to give any account of the country we passed 
through. She had some business at Montelimar, which detained her there 
two or three days; during this time she quitted me but one quarter of an 
hour, for a visit she could not avoid, which embarrassed her with a number 
of invitations she had no inclination to accept, and therefore excused herself 


by pleading some indisposition; though she took care this should not 
prevent our walking together every day, in the most charming country, and 
under the finest sky imaginable. Oh! these three days! what reason have I to 
regret them! Never did such happiness return again. 

The amours of a journey cannot be very durable: it was necessary we 
should part, and I must confess it was almost time; not that I was weary of 
my happiness, but I might as well have been. We endeavored to comfort 
each other for the pain of parting, by forming plans for our reunion; and it 
was concluded, that after staying five or six weeks at Montpelier (which 
would give Madam de Larnage time to prepare for my reception in such a 
manner as to prevent scandal) I should return to Saint-Andiol, and spend the 
winter under her direction. She gave me ample instruction on what it was 
necessary I should know, on what it would be proper to say; and how I 
should conduct myself. She spoke much and earnestly on the care of my 
health, conjured me to consult skilful physicians, and be attentive and exact 
in following their prescriptions whatever they might happen to be. I believe 
her concern was sincere, for she loved me, and gave proofs of her affection 
less equivocal than the prodigality of her favors; for judging by my mode of 
travelling, that I was not in very affluent circumstances (though not rich 
herself), on our parting, she would have had me share the contents of her 
purse, which she had brought pretty well furnished from Grenoble, and it 
was with great difficulty I could make her put up with a denial. In a word, 
we parted; my heart full of her idea, and leaving in hers (if I am not 
mistaken) a firm attachment to me. 

While pursuing the remainder of my journey, remembrance ran over 
everything that had passed from the commencement of it, and I was well 
satisfied at finding myself alone in a comfortable chaise, where I could 
ruminate at ease on the pleasures I had enjoyed, and those which awaited 
my return. I only thought of Saint-Andiol; of the life I was to lead there; I 
saw nothing but Madam de Larnage, or what related to her; the whole 
universe besides was nothing to me — even Madam de Warens was 
forgotten! — I set about combining all the details by which Madam de 
Larnage had endeavored to give me in advance an idea of her house, of the 
neighborhood, of her connections, and manner of life, finding everything 
charming. 

She had a daughter, whom she had often described in the warmest terms 
of maternal affection: this daughter was fifteen, lively, charming, and of an 


amiable disposition. Madam de Larnage promised me her friendship; I had 
not forgotten that promise, and was curious to know how Mademoiselle de 
Larnage would treat her mother’s ‘bon ami’. These were the subjects of my 
reveries from the bridge of St. Esprit to Remoulin: I had been advised to 
visit the Pont-du-Gard; hitherto I had seen none of the remaining 
monuments of Roman magnificence, and I expected to find this worthy the 
hands by which it was constructed; for once, the reality surpassed my 
expectation; this was the only time in my life it ever did so, and the Romans 
alone could have produced that effect. The view of this noble and sublime 
work, struck me the more forcibly, from being in the midst of a desert, 
where silence and solitude render the majestic edifice more striking, and 
admiration more lively, for though called a bridge it is nothing more than an 
aqueduct. One cannot help exclaiming, what strength could have 
transported these enormous stones so far from any quarry? And what 
motive could have united the labors of so many millions of men, in a place 
that no one inhabited? I remained here whole hours, in the most ravishing 
contemplation, and returned pensive and thoughtful to my inn. This reverie 
was by no means favorable to Madam de Larnage; she had taken care to 
forewarn me against the girls of Montpelier, but not against the Pont-du- 
Gard — it is impossible to provide for every contingency. 

On my arrival at Nismes, I went to see the amphitheatre, which is a far 
more magnificent work than even the Pont-du-Gard, yet 1t made a much 
less impression on me, perhaps, because my admiration had been already 
exhausted on the former object; or that the situation of the latter, in the 
midst of a city, was less proper to excite it. This vast and superb circus is 
surrounded by small dirty houses, while yet smaller and dirtier fill up the 
area, in such a manner that the whole produces an unequal and confused 
effect, in which regret and indignation stifle pleasure and surprise. The 
amphitheatre at Verona is a vast deal smaller, and less beautiful than that at 
Nismes, but preserved with all possible care and neatness, by which means 
alone it made a much stronger and more agreeable impression on me. The 
French pay no regard to these things, respect no monument of antiquity; 
ever eager to undertake, they never finish, nor preserve anything that is 
already finished to their hands. 

I was so much better, and had gained such an appetite by exercise, that I 
stopped a whole day at Pont-du-Lunel, for the sake of good entertainment 
and company, this being deservedly esteemed at that time the best inn in 


Europe; for those who kept it, knowing how to make its fortunate situation 
turn to advantage, took care to provide both abundance and variety. It was 
really curious to find in a lonely country-house, a table every day furnished 
with sea and fresh-water fish, excellent game, and choice wines, served up 
with all the attention and care, which are only to be expected among the 
great or opulent, and all this for thirty five sous each person: but the Pont- 
du-Lunel did not long remain on this footing, for the proprietor, presuming 
too much on its reputation, at length lost it entirely. 

During this journey, I really forgot my complaints, but recollected them 
again on my arrival at Montpelier. My vapors were absolutely gone, but 
every other complaint remained, and though custom had rendered them less 
troublesome, they were still sufficient to make any one who had been 
suddenly seized with them, suppose himself attacked by some mortal 
disease. In effect they were rather alarming than painful, and made the mind 
suffer more than the body, though it apparently threatened the latter with 
destruction. While my attention was called off by the vivacity of my 
passions, I paid no attention to my health; but as my complaints were not 
altogether imaginary, I thought of them seriously when the tumult had 
subsided. Recollecting the salutary advice of Madam de Larnage, and the 
cause of my journey, I consulted the most famous practitioners, particularly 
Monsieur Fizes; and through superabundance of precaution boarded at a 
doctor’s who was an Irishman, and named Fitz-Morris. 

This person boarded a number of young gentlemen who were studying 
physic; and what rendered his house very commodious for an invalid, he 
contented himself with a moderate pension for provisions, lodging, etc., and 
took nothing of his boarders for attendance as a physician. He even 
undertook to execute the orders of M. Fizes, and endeavored to re-establish 
my health. He certainly acquitted himself very well in this employment; as 
to regimen, indigestions were not to be gained at his table; and though I am 
not much hurt at privations of that kind, the objects of comparison were so 
near, that I could not help thinking with myself sometimes, that M. de 
Torignan was a much better provider than M. Fitz-Morris; notwithstanding, 
as there was no danger of dying with hunger, and all the youths were gay 
and good-humored, I believe this manner of living was really serviceable, 
and prevented my falling into those languors I had latterly been so subject 
to. I passed the morning in taking medicines, particularly, I know not what 
kind of waters, but believe they were those of Vals, and in writing to 


Madam de Larnage: for the correspondence was regularly kept up, and 
Rousseau kindly undertook to receive these letters for his good friend 
Dudding. At noon I took a walk to the Canourgue, with some of our young 
boarders, who were all very good lads; after this we assembled for dinner; 
when this was over, an affair of importance employed the greater part of us 
till night; this was going a little way out of town to take our afternoon’s 
collation, and make up two or three parties at mall, or mallet. As I had 
neither strength nor skill, I did not play myself but I betted on the game, 
and, interested for the success of my wager, followed the players and their 
balls over rough and stony roads, procuring by this means both an agreeable 
and salutary exercise. We took our afternoon’s refreshment at an inn out of 
the city. I need not observe that these meetings were extremely merry, but 
should not omit that they were equally innocent, though the girls of the 
house were very pretty. M. Fitz-Morris (who was a great mall player 
himself) was our president; and I must observe, notwithstanding the 
imputation of wildness that is generally bestowed on students, that I found 
more virtuous dispositions among these youths than could easily be found 
among an equal number of men: they were rather noisy than fond of wine, 
and more merry than libertine. 

I accustomed myself so much to this mode of life, and it accorded so 
entirely with my humor, that I should have been very well content with a 
continuance of it. Several of my fellow-boarders were Irish, from whom I 
endeavored to learn some English words, as a precaution for Saint-Andiol. 
The time now drew near for my departure; every letter Madam de Larnage 
wrote, she entreated me not to delay it, and at length I prepared to obey her. 

I was convinced that the physicians (who understood nothing of my 
disorder) looked on my complaint as imaginary, and treated me accordingly, 
with their waters and whey. In this respect physicians and philosophers 
differ widely from theologians; admitting the truth only of what they can 
explain, and making their knowledge the measure of possibilities. These 
gentlemen understood nothing of my illness, therefore concluded I could 
not be ill; and who would presume to doubt the profound skill of a 
physician? I plainly saw they only meant to amuse, and make me swallow 
my money; and judging their substitute at Saint-Andiol would do me quite 
as much service, and be infinitely more agreeable, I resolved to give her the 
preference; full, therefore, of this wise resolution, I quitted Montpelier. 


I set off towards the end of November, after a stay of six weeks or two 
months in that city, where I left a dozen louis, without either my health or 
understanding being the better for it, except from a short course of anatomy 
begun under M. Fitz-Morris, which I was soon obliged to abandon, from the 
horrid stench of the bodies he dissected, which I found it impossible to 
endure. 

Not thoroughly satisfied in my own mind on the rectitude of this 
expedition, as I advanced towards the Bridge of St. Esprit (which was 
equally the road to Saint-Andiol and to Chambery) I began to reflect on 
Madam de Warens, the remembrance of whose letters, though less frequent 
than those from Madam de Larnage, awakened in my heart a remorse that 
passion had stifled in the first part of my journey, but which became so 
lively on my return, that, setting just estimate on the love of pleasure, I 
found myself in such a situation of mind that I could listen wholly to the 
voice of reason. Besides, in continuing to act the part of an adventurer, I 
might be less fortunate than I had been in the beginning; for it was only 
necessary that in all Saint-Andiol there should be one person who had been 
in England, or who knew the English or anything of their language, to prove 
me an impostor. The family of Madam de Larnage might not be pleased 
with me, and would, perhaps, treat me unpolitely; her daughter too made 
me uneasy, for, spite of myself, I thought more of her than was necessary. I 
trembled lest I should fall in love with this girl, and that very fear had 
already half done the business. Was I going, in return for the mother’s 
kindness, to seek the ruin of the daughter? To sow dissension, dishonor, 
scandal, and hell itself, in her family? The very idea struck me with horror, 
and I took the firmest resolution to combat and vanquish this unhappy 
attachment, should I be so unfortunate as to experience it. But why expose 
myself to this danger? How miserable must the situation be to live with the 
mother, whom I should be weary of, and sigh for the daughter, without 
daring to make known my affection! What necessity was there to seek this 
situation, and expose myself to misfortunes, affronts and remorse, for the 
sake of pleasures whose greatest charm was already exhausted? For I was 
sensible this attachment had lost its first vivacity. With these thoughts were 
mingled reflections relative to my situation and duty to that good and 
generous friend, who already loaded with debts, would become more so 
from the foolish expenses I was running into, and whom I was deceiving so 
unworthily. This reproach at length became so keen that it triumphed over 


every temptation, and on approaching the bridge of St. Esprit I formed the 
resolution to burn my whole magazine of letters from Saint-Andiol, and 
continue my journey right forward to Chambery. 

I executed this resolution courageously, with some sighs I confess, but 
with the heart-felt satisfaction, which I enjoyed for the first time in my life, 
of saying, “I merit my own esteem, and know how to prefer duty to 
pleasure.” This was the first real obligation I owed my books, since these 
had taught me to reflect and compare. After the virtuous principles I had so 
lately adopted, after all the rules of wisdom and honor I had proposed to 
myself, and felt so proud to follow, the shame of possessing so little 
stability, and contradicting so egregiously my own maxims, triumphed over 
the allurements of pleasure. Perhaps, after all, pride had as much share in 
my resolution as virtue; but if this pride is not virtue itself, its effects are so 
similar that we are pardonable in deceiving ourselves. 

One advantage resulting from good actions is that they elevate the soul 
to a disposition of attempting still better; for such is human weakness, that 
we must place among our good deeds an abstinence from those crimes we 
are tempted to commit. No sooner was my resolution confirmed than I 
became another man, or rather, I became what I was before I had erred, and 
saw in its true colors what the intoxication of the moment had either 
concealed or disguised. Full of worthy sentiments and wise resolutions, I 
continued my journey, intending to regulate my future conduct by the laws 
of virtue, and dedicate myself without reserve to that best of friends, to 
whom I vowed as much fidelity in future as I felt real attachment. The 
sincerity of this return to virtue appeared to promise a better destiny; but 
mine, alas! was fixed, and already begun: even at the very moment when 
my heart, full of good and virtuous sentiments, was contemplating only 
innocence and happiness through life, I touched on the fatal period that was 
to draw after it the long chain of my misfortunes! 

My impatience to arrive at Chambery had made me use more diligence 
than I meant to do. I had sent a letter from Valence, mentioning the day and 
hour I should arrive, but I had gained half a day on this calculation, which 
time I passed at Chaparillan, that I might arrive exactly at the time I 
mentioned. I wished to enjoy to its full extent the pleasure of seeing her, 
and preferred deferring this happiness a little, that expectancy might 
increase the value of it. This precaution had always succeeded; hitherto my 
arrival had caused a little holiday; I expected no less this time, and these 


preparations, so dear to me, would have been well worth the trouble of 
contriving them. 

I arrived then exactly at the hour, and while at a considerable distance, 
looked forward with an expectancy of seeing her on the road to meet me. 
The beating of my heart increased as I drew near the house; at length I 
arrived, quite out of breath; for I had left my chaise in the town. I see no 
one in the garden, at the door, or at the windows; I am seized with terror, 
fearful that some accident has happened. I enter; all is quiet; the laborers are 
eating their luncheon in the kitchen, and far from observing any 
preparation, the servants seem surprised to see me, not knowing I was 
expected. I go up-stairs, at length see her! — that dear friend! so tenderly, 
truly, and entirely beloved. I instantly ran towards her, and threw myself at 
her feet. “Ah! child!” said she, “art thou returned then!” embracing me at 
the same time. “Have you had a good journey? How do you do?” This 
reception amused me for some moments. I then asked, whether she had 
received my letter? she answered “Yes.”— “I should have thought not,” 
replied I; and the information concluded there. A young man was with her 
at this time. I recollected having seen him in the house before my departure, 
but at present he seemed established there; in short, he was so; I found my 
place already supplied! 

This young man came from the country of Vaud; his father, named 
Vintzenried, was keeper of the prison, or, as he expressed himself, Captain 
of the Castle of Chillon. This son of the captain was a journeyman peruke- 
maker, and gained his living in that capacity when he first presented himself 
to Madam de Warens, who received him kindly, as she did all comers, 
particularly those from her own country. He was a tall, fair, silly youth; well 
enough made, with an unmeaning face, and a mind of the same description, 
speaking always like the beau in a comedy, and mingling the manners and 
customs of his former situation with a long history of his gallantry and 
success; naming, according to his account, not above half the marchionesses 
who had favored him and pretending never to have dressed the head of a 
pretty woman, without having likewise decorated her husband’s; vain, 
foolish, ignorant and insolent; such was the worthy substitute taken in my 
absence, and the companion offered me on my return! 

O! if souls disengaged from their terrestrial bonds, yet view from the 
bosom of eternal light what passes here below, pardon, dear and respectable 
shade, that I show no more favor to your failings than my own, but equally 


unveil both. I ought and will be just to you as to myself; but how much less 
will you lose by this resolution than I shall! How much do your amiable and 
gentle disposition, your inexhaustible goodness of heart, your frankness and 
other amiable virtues, compensate for your foibles, if a subversion of reason 
alone can be called such. You had errors, but not vices; your conduct was 
reprehensible, but your heart was ever pure. 

The new-comer had shown himself zealous and exact in all her little 
commissions, which were ever numerous, and he diligently overlooked the 
laborers. As noisy and insolent as I was quiet and forbearing, he was seen or 
rather heard at the plough, in the hay-loft, wood-house, stable, farm-yard, at 
the same instant. He neglected the gardening, this labor being too peaceful 
and moderate; his chief pleasure was to load or drive the cart, to saw or 
cleave wood; he was never seen without a hatchet or pick-axe in his hand, 
running, knocking and hallooing with all his might. I know not how many 
men’s labor he performed, but he certainly made noise enough for ten or a 
dozen at least. All this bustle imposed on poor Madam de Warens; she 
thought this young man a treasure, and, willing to attach him to herself, 
employed the means she imagined necessary for that purpose, not forgetting 
what she most depended on, the surrender of her person. 

Those who have thus far read this work should be able to form some 
judgment of my heart; its sentiments were the most constant and sincere, 
particularly those which had brought me back to Chambery; what a sudden 
and complete overthrow was this to my whole being! but to judge fully of 
this, the reader must place himself for a moment in my situation. I saw all 
the future felicity I had promised myself vanish in a moment; all the 
charming ideas I had indulged so affectionately, disappear entirely; and I, 
who even from childhood had not been able to consider my existence for a 
moment as separate from hers, for the first time saw myself utterly alone. 
This moment was dreadful, and those that succeeded it were ever gloomy. I 
was yet young, but the pleasing sentiments of enjoyment and hope, which 
enliven youth, were extinguished. From that hour my existence seemed half 
annihilated. I contemplated in advance the melancholy remains of an insipid 
life, and if at any time an image of happiness glanced through my mind, it 
was not that which appeared natural to me, and I felt that even should I 
obtain it I must still be wretched. 

I was so dull of apprehension, and my confidence in her was so great, 
that, notwithstanding the familiar tone of the new-comer, which I looked on 


as an effect of the easy disposition of Madam de Warens, which rendered 
her free with everyone, I never should have suspected his real situation had 
not she herself informed me of it; but she hastened to make this avowal with 
a freedom calculated to inflame me with resentment, could my heart have 
turned to that point. Speaking of this connection as quite immaterial with 
respect to herself, she reproached me with negligence in the care of the 
family, and mentioned my frequent absence, as though she had been in 
haste to supply my place. “Ah!” said I, my heart bursting with the most 
poignant grief, “what do you dare to inform me of? Is this the reward of an 
attachment like mine? Have you so many times preserved my life, for the 
sole purpose of taking from me all that could render it desirable? Your 
infidelity will bring me to the grave, but you will regret my loss!” She 
answered with a tranquillity sufficient to distract me, that I talked like a 
child; that people did not die from such slight causes; that our friendship 
need be no less sincere, nor we any less intimate, for that her tender 
attachment to me could neither diminish nor end but with herself; in a word 
she gave me to understand that my happiness need not suffer any decrease 
from the good fortune of this new favorite. 

Never did the purity, truth and force of my attachment to her appear 
more evident; never did I feel the sincerity and honesty of my soul more 
forcibly, than at that moment. I threw myself at her feet, embracing her 
knees with torrents of tears. “No, madam,” replied I, with the most violent 
agitation, “I love you too much to disgrace you thus far, and too truly to 
share you; the regret that accompanied the first acquisition of your favors 
has continued to increase with my affection. I cannot preserve them by so 
violent an augmentation of it. You shall ever have my adoration: be worthy 
of it; to me that is more necessary than all you can bestow. It is to you, O 
my dearest friend! that I resign my rights; it is to the union of our hearts that 
I sacrifice my pleasure; rather would I perish a thousand times than thus 
degrade her I love.” 

I preserved this resolution with a constancy worthy, I may say, of the 
sentiment that gave it birth. From this moment I saw this beloved woman 
but with the eyes of a real son. It should be remarked here, that this resolve 
did not meet her private approbation, as I too well perceived; yet she never 
employed the least art to make me renounce it either by insinuating 
proposals, caresses, or any of those means which women so well know how 
to employ without exposing themselves to violent censure, and which 


seldom fail to succeed. Reduced to seek a fate independent of hers, and not 
able to devise one, I passed to the other extreme, placing my happiness so 
absolutely in her, that I became almost regardless of myself. The ardent 
desire to see her happy, at any rate, absorbed all my affections; it was in 
vain she endeavored to separate her felicity from mine, I felt I had a part in 
it, spite of every impediment. 

Thus those virtues whose seeds in my heart begun to spring up with my 
misfortunes: they had been cultivated by study, and only waited the 
fermentation of adversity to become prolific. The first-fruit of this 
disinterested disposition was to put from my heart every sentiment of hatred 
and envy against him who had supplanted me. I even sincerely wished to 
attach myself to this young man; to form and educate him; to make him 
sensible of his happiness, and, if possible, render him worthy of it; in a 
word, to do for him what Anet had formerly done for me. But the similarity 
of dispositions was wanting. More insinuating and enlightened than Anet, I 
possessed neither his coolness, fortitude, nor commanding strength of 
character, which I must have had in order to succeed. Neither did the young 
man possess those qualities which Anet found in me; such as gentleness, 
gratitude, and above all, the knowledge of a want of his instructions, and an 
ardent desire to render them useful. All these were wanting; the person I 
wished to improve, saw in me nothing but an importunate, chattering 
pedant: while on the contrary he admired his own importance in the house, 
measuring the services he thought he rendered by the noise he made, and 
looking on his saws, hatchets, and pick-axes, as infinitely more useful than 
all my old books: and, perhaps, in this particular, he might not be altogether 
blamable; but he gave himself a number of airs sufficient to make anyone 
die with laughter. With the peasants he assumed the airs of a country 
gentleman; presently he did as much with me, and at length with Madam de 
Warens herself. His name, Vintzenried, did not appear noble enough, he 
therefore changed it to that of Monsieur de Courtilles, and by the latter 
appellation he was known at Chambery, and in Maurienne, where he 
married. 

At length this illustrious personage gave himself such airs of 
consequence, that he was everything in the house, and myself nothing. 
When I had the misfortune to displease him, he scolded Madam de Warens, 
and a fear of exposing her to his brutality rendered me subservient to all his 
whims, so that every time he cleaved wood (an office which he performed 


with singular pride) it was necessary I should be an idle spectator and 
admirer of his prowess. This lad was not, however, of a bad disposition; he 
loved Madam de Warens, indeed it was impossible to do otherwise; nor had 
he any aversion even to me, and when he happened to be out of his airs 
would listen to our admonitions, and frankly own he was a fool; yet 
notwithstanding these acknowledgements his follies continued in the same 
proportion. His knowledge was so contracted, and his inclinations so mean, 
that it was useless to reason, and almost impossible to be pleased with him. 
Not content with a most charming woman, he amused himself with an old 
red-haired, toothless waiting-maid, whose unwelcome service Madam de 
Warens had the patience to endure, though it was absolutely disgusting. I 
soon perceived this new inclination, and was exasperated at it; but I saw 
something else, which affected me yet more, and made a deeper impression 
on me than anything had hitherto done; this was a visible coldness in the 
behavior of Madam de Warens towards me. 

The privation I had imposed on myself, and which she affected to 
approve, is one of those affronts which women scarcely ever forgive. Take 
the most sensible, the most philosophic female, one the least attached to 
pleasure, and slighting her favors, if within your reach, will be found the 
most unpardonable crime, even though she may care nothing for the man. 
This rule is certainly without exception; since a sympathy so natural and 
ardent was impaired in her, by an abstinence founded only on virtue, 
attachment and esteem, I no longer found with her that union of hearts 
which constituted all the happiness of mine; she seldom sought me but 
when we had occasion to complain of this new-comer, for when they were 
agreed, I enjoyed but little of her confidence, and, at length, was scarcely 
ever consulted in her affairs. She seemed pleased, indeed, with my 
company, but had I passed whole days without seeing her she would hardly 
have missed me. 

Insensibly, I found myself desolate and alone in that house where I had 
formerly been the very soul; where, if I may so express myself, I had 
enjoyed a double life, and by degrees, I accustomed myself to disregard 
everything that passed, and even those who dwelt there. To avoid continual 
mortifications, I shut myself up with my books, or else wept and sighed 
unnoticed in the woods. This life soon became insupportable; I felt that the 
presence of a woman so dear to me, while estranged from her heart, 


increased my unhappiness, and was persuaded, that, ceasing to see her, I 
should feel myself less cruelly separated. 

I resolved, therefore, to quit the house, mentioned it to her, and she, far 
from opposing my resolution, approved it. She had an acquaintance at 
Grenoble, called Madam de Deybens, whose husband was on terms of 
friendship with Monsieur Malby, chief Provost of Lyons. M. Deybens 
proposed my educating M. Malby’s children; I accepted this offer, and 
departed for Lyons without causing, and almost without feeling, the least 
regret at a separation, the bare idea of which, a few months before, would 
have given us both the most excruciating torments. 

I had almost as much knowledge as was necessary for a tutor, and 
flattered myself that my method would be unexceptionable; but the year I 
passed at M. Malby’s was sufficient to undeceive me in that particular. The 
natural gentleness of my disposition seemed calculated for the employment, 
if hastiness had not been mingled with it. While things went favorably, and 
I saw the pains (which I did not spare) succeed, I was an angel; but a devil 
when they went contrary. If my pupils did not understand me, I was hasty, 
and when they showed any symptoms of an untoward disposition, I was so 
provoked that I could have killed them; which behavior was not likely to 
render them either good or wise. I had two under my care, and they were of 
very different tempers. St. Marie, who was between eight and nine years 
old, had a good person and quick apprehension, was giddy, lively, playful 
and mischievous; but his mischief was ever good-humored. The younger 
one, named Condillac, appeared stupid and fretful, was headstrong as a 
mule, and seemed incapable of instruction. It may be supposed that between 
both I did not want employment, yet with patience and temper I might have 
succeeded; but wanting both, I did nothing worth mentioning, and my 
pupils profited very little. I could only make use of three means, which are 
very weak, and often pernicious with children; namely, sentiment, 
reasoning, passion. I sometimes exerted myself so much with St. Marie, that 
I could not refrain from tears, and wished to excite similar sensations in 
him; as if it was reasonable to suppose a child could be susceptible to such 
emotions. Sometimes I exhausted myself in reasoning, as if persuaded he 
could comprehend me; and as he frequently formed very subtle arguments, 
concluded he must be reasonable, because he bid fair to be so good a 
logician. 


The little Condillac was still more embarrassing; for he neither 
understood, answered, nor was concerned at anything; he was of an 
obstinacy beyond belief, and was never happier than when he had 
succeeded in putting me in a rage; then, indeed, he was the philosopher, and 
I the child. I was conscious of all my faults, studied the tempers of my 
pupils, and became acquainted with them; but where was the use of seeing 
the evil, without being able to apply a remedy? My penetration was 
unavailing, since it never prevented any mischief; and everything I 
undertook failed, because all I did to effect my designs was precisely what I 
ought not to have done. 

I was not more fortunate in what had only reference to myself, than in 
what concerned my pupils. Madam Deybens, in recommending me to her 
friend Madam de Malby, had requested her to form my manners, and 
endeavor to give me an air of the world. She took some pains on this 
account, wishing to teach me how to do the honors of the house; but I was 
so awkward, bashful, and stupid, that she found it necessary to stop there. 
This, however, did not prevent me from falling in love with her, according 
to my usual custom; I even behaved in such a manner, that she could not 
avoid observing it; but I never durst declare my passion; and as the lady 
never seemed in a humor to make advances, I soon became weary of my 
sighs and ogling, being convinced they answered no manner of purpose. 

I had quite lost my inclination for little thieveries while with Madam de 
Warens; indeed, as everything belonged to me, there was nothing to steal; 
besides, the elevated notions I had imbibed ought to have rendered me in 
future above such meanness, and generally speaking they certainly did so; 
but this rather proceeded from my having learned to conquer temptations, 
than having succeeded in rooting out the propensity, and I should even now 
greatly dread stealing, as in my infancy, were I yet subject to the same 
inclinations. I had a proof of this at M. Malby’s, when, though surrounded 
by a number of little things that I could easily have pilfered, and which 
appeared no temptation, I took it into my head to covert some white Arbois 
wine, some glasses of which I had drank at table, and thought delicious. It 
happened to be rather thick, and as I fancied myself an excellent finer of 
wine, I mentioned my skill, and this was accordingly trusted to my care, but 
in attempting to mend, I spoiled it, though to the sight only, for it remained 
equally agreeable to the taste. Profiting by this opportunity, I furnished 
myself from time to time with a few bottles to drink in my own apartment; 


but unluckily, I could never drink without eating; the difficulty lay 
therefore, in procuring bread. It was impossible to make a reserve of this 
article, and to have it brought by the footman was discovering myself, and 
insulting the master of the house; I could not bear to purchase it myself; 
how could a fine gentleman, with a sword at his side, enter a baker’s shop 
to buy a small loaf of bread? it was utterly impossible. At length I 
recollected the thoughtless saying of a great princess, who, on being 
informed that the country people had no bread, replied, “Then let them eat 
pastry!” Yet even this resource was attended with a difficulty. I sometimes 
went out alone for this very purpose, running over the whole city, and 
passing thirty pastry cook’s shops, without daring to enter any one of them. 
In the first place, it was necessary there should be only one person in the 
shop, and that person’s physiognomy must be so encouraging as to give me 
confidence to pass the threshold; but when once the dear little cake was 
procured, and I shut up in my chamber with that and a bottle of wine, taken 
cautiously from the bottom of a cupboard, how much did I enjoy drinking 
my wine, and reading a few pages of a novel; for when I have no company I 
always wish to read while eating; it seems a substitute for society, and I 
dispatch alternately a page and a morsel; ’tis indeed, as if my book dined 
with me. 

I was neither dissolute nor sottish, never in my whole life having been 
intoxicated with liquor; my little thefts were not very indiscreet, yet they 
were discovered; the bottles betrayed me, and though no notice was taken 
of it, I had no longer the management of the cellar. In all this Monsieur 
Malby conducted himself with prudence and politeness, being really a very 
deserving man, who, under a manner as harsh as his employment, concealed 
a real gentleness of disposition and uncommon goodness of heart: he was 
judicious, equitable, and (what would not be expected from an officer of the 
Marechausse) very humane. 

Sensible of his indulgence, I became greatly attached to him, which 
made my stay at Lyons longer than it would otherwise have been; but at 
length, disgusted with an employment which I was not calculated for, and a 
situation of great confinement, consequently disagreeable to me, after a 
year’s trial, during which time I spared no pains to fulfill my engagement, I 
determined to quit my pupils; being convinced I should never succeed in 
educating them properly. Monsieur Malby saw this as clearly as myself, 
though I am inclined to think he would never have dismissed me had I not 


spared him the trouble, which was an excess of condescension in this 
particular, that I certainly cannot justify. 

What rendered my situation yet more insupportable was the comparison 
I was continually drawing between the life I now led and that which I had 
quitted; the remembrance of my dear Charmettes, my garden, trees, 
fountain and orchard, but, above all, the company of her who was born to 
give life and soul to every other enjoyment. On calling to mind our 
pleasures and innocent life, I was seized with such oppressions and 
heaviness of heart, as deprived me of the power of performing anything as it 
should be. A hundred times was I tempted instantly to set off on foot to my 
dear Madam de Warens, being persuaded that could I once more see her, I 
should be content to die that moment: in fine, I could no longer resist the 
tender emotions which recalled me back to her, whatever it might cost me. I 
accused myself of not having been sufficiently patient, complaisant and 
kind; concluding I might yet live happily with her on the terms of tender 
friendship, and by showing more for her than I had hitherto done. I formed 
the finest projects in the world, burned to execute them, left all, renounced 
everything, departed, fled, and arriving in all the transports of my early 
youth, found myself once more at her feet. Alas! I should have died there 
with joy, had I found in her reception, in her embrace, or in her heart, one- 
quarter of what I had formerly found there, and which I yet found the 
undiminished warmth of. 

Fearful illusions of transitory things, how often dost thou torment us in 
vain! She received me with that excellence of heart which could only die 
with her; but I sought the influence there which could never be recalled, and 
had hardly been half an hour with her before I was once more convinced 
that my former happiness had vanished forever, and that I was in the same 
melancholy situation which I had been obliged to fly from; yet without 
being able to accuse any person with my unhappiness, for Courtilles really 
was not to blame, appearing to see my return with more pleasure than 
dissatisfaction. But how could I bear to be a secondary person with her to 
whom I had been everything, and who could never cease being such to me? 
How could I live an alien in that house where I had been the child? The 
sight of every object that had been witness to my former happiness, 
rendered the comparison yet more distressing; I should have suffered less in 
any other habitation, for this incessantly recalled such pleasing 
remembrances, that it was irritating the recollection of my loss. 


Consumed with vain regrets, given up to the most gloomy melancholy, I 
resumed the custom of remaining alone, except at meals; shut up with my 
books, I sought to give some useful diversion to my ideas, and feeling the 
imminent danger of want, which I had so long dreaded, I sought means to 
prepare for and receive it, when Madam de Warens should have no other 
resource. I had placed her household on a footing not to become worse; but 
since my departure everything had been altered. He who now managed her 
affairs was a spendthrift, and wished to make a great appearance; such as 
keeping a good horse with elegant trappings; loved to appear gay in the 
eyes of the neighbors, and was perpetually undertaking something he did 
not understand. Her pension was taken up in advance, her rent was in 
arrears, debts of every kind continued to accumulate; I could plainly foresee 
that her pension would be seized, and perhaps suppressed; in short, I 
expected nothing but ruin and misfortune, and the moment appeared to 
approach so rapidly that I already felt all its horrors. 

My closet was my only amusement, and after a tedious search for 
remedies for the sufferings of my mind, I determined to seek some against 
the evil of distressing circumstances, which I daily expected would fall 
upon us, and returning to my old chimeras, behold me once more building 
castles in the air to relieve this dear friend from the cruel extremities into 
which I saw her ready to fall. I did not believe myself wise enough to shine 
in the republic of letters, or to stand any chance of making a fortune by that 
means; a new idea, therefore, inspired me with that confidence, which the 
mediocrity of my talents could not impart. 

In ceasing to teach music I had not abandoned the thoughts of it; on the 
contrary, I had studied the theory sufficiently to consider myself well 
informed on the subject. When reflecting on the trouble it had cost me to 
read music, and the great difficulty I yet experienced in singing at sight, I 
began to think the fault might as well arise from the manner of noting as 
from my own dulness, being sensible it was an art which most people find 
difficult to understand. By examining the formation of the signs, I was 
convinced they were frequently very ill devised. I had before thought of 
marking the gamut by figures, to prevent the trouble of having lines to 
draw, on noting the plainest air; but had been stopped by the difficulty of 
the octaves, and by the distinction of measure and quantity: this idea 
returned again to my mind, and on a careful revision of it, I found the 
difficulties by no means insurmountable. I pursued it successfully, and was 


at length able to note any music whatever by figures, with the greatest 
exactitude and simplicity. From this moment I supposed my fortune made, 
and in the ardor of sharing it with her to whom I owed everything, thought 
only of going to Paris, not doubting that on presenting my project to the 
Academy, it would be adopted with rapture. I had brought some money 
from Lyons; I augmented this stock by the sale of my books, and in the 
course of a fortnight my resolution was both formed and executed: in short, 
full of the magnificent ideas it had inspired, and which were common to me 
on every occasion, I departed from Savoy with my new system of music, as 
I had formerly done from Turin with my heron-fountain. 

Such have been the errors and faults of my youth; I have related the 
history of them with a fidelity which my heart approves; if my riper years 
were dignified with some virtues, I should have related them with the same 
frankness; it was my intention to have done this, but I must forego this 
pleasing task and stop here. Time, which renders justice to the characters of 
most men, may withdraw the veil; and should my memory reach posterity, 
they may one day discover what I had to say — they will then understand 
why I am now silent. 


BOOK VII. 


After two years’ silence and patience, and notwithstanding my resolutions, I 
again take up my pen: Reader, suspend your judgment as to the reasons 
which force me to such a step: of these you can be no judge until you shall 
have read my book. 

My peaceful youth has been seen to pass away calmly and agreeably 
without any great disappointments or remarkable prosperity. This 
mediocrity was mostly owing to my ardent yet feeble nature, less prompt in 
undertaking than easy to discourage; quitting repose for violent agitations, 
but returning to it from lassitude and inclinations, and which, placing me in 
an idle and tranquil state for which alone I felt I was born, at a distance 
from the paths of great virtues and still further from those of great vices, 
never permitted me to arrive at anything great, either good or bad. What a 
different account will I soon have to give of myself! Fate, which for thirty 
years forced my inclinations, for thirty others has seemed to oppose them; 
and this continued opposition, between my situation and inclinations, will 
appear to have been the source of enormous faults, unheard of misfortunes, 
and every virtue except that fortitude which alone can do honor to adversity. 

The history of the first part of my life was written from memory, and is 
consequently full of errors. As I am obliged to write the second part from 
memory also, the errors in it will probably be still more numerous. The 
agreeable remembrance of the finest portion of my years, passed with so 
much tranquillity and innocence, has left in my heart a thousand charming 
impressions which I love incessantly to call to my recollection. It will soon 
appear how different from these those of the rest of my life have been. To 
recall them to my mind would be to renew their bitterness. Far from 
increasing that of my situation by these sorrowful reflections, I repel them 
as much as possible, and in this endeavor often succeed so well as to be 
unable to find them at will. This facility of forgetting my misfortunes is a 
consolation which Heaven has reserved to me in the midst of those which 
fate has one day to accumulate upon my head. My memory, which presents 
to me no objects but such as are agreeable, is the happy counterpoise of my 
terrified imagination, by which I foresee nothing but a cruel futurity. 

All the papers I had collected to aid my recollection, and guide me in 
this undertaking, are no longer in my possession, nor can I ever again hope 


to regain them. 

I have but one faithful guide on which I can depend: this is the chain of 
the sentiments by which the succession of my existence has been marked, 
and by these the events which have been either the cause or the effect of the 
manner of it. I easily forget my misfortunes, but I cannot forget my faults, 
and still less my virtuous sentiments. The remembrance of these is too dear 
to me ever to suffer them to be effaced from my mind. I may omit facts, 
transpose events, and fall into some errors of dates; but I cannot be deceived 
in what I have felt, nor in that which from sentiment I have done; and to 
relate this is the chief end of my present work. The real object of my 
confessions is to communicate an exact knowledge of what I interiorly am 
and have been in every situation of my life. I have promised the history of 
my mind, and to write it faithfully I have no need of other memoirs: to enter 
into my own heart, as I have hitherto done, will alone be sufficient. 

There is, however, and very happily, an interval of six or seven years, 
relative to which I have exact references, in a collection of letters copied 
from the originals, in the hands of M. du Peyrou. This collection, which 
concludes in 1760, comprehends the whole time of my residence at the 
hermitage, and my great quarrel with those who called themselves my 
friends; that memorable epocha of my life, and the source of all my other 
misfortunes. With respect to more recent original letters which may remain 
in my possession, and are but few in number, instead of transcribing them at 
the end of this collection, too voluminous to enable me to deceive the 
vigilance of my Arguses, I will copy them into the work whenever they 
appear to furnish any explanation, be this either for or against myself; for I 
am not under the least apprehension lest the reader should forget I make my 
confession, and be induced to believe I make my apology; but he cannot 
expect I shall conceal the truth when it testifies in my favor. 

The second part, it is likewise to be remembered, contains nothing in 
common with the first, except truth; nor has any other advantage over it, but 
the importance of the facts; in everything else, it is inferior to the former. I 
wrote the first with pleasure, with satisfaction, and at my ease, at Wootton, 
or in the castle Trie: everything I had to recollect was a new enjoyment. I 
returned to my closet with an increased pleasure, and, without constraint, 
gave that turn to my descriptions which most flattered my imagination. 

At present my head and memory are become so weak as to render me 
almost incapable of every kind of application: my present undertaking 1s the 


result of constraint, and a heart full of sorrow. I have nothing to treat of but 
misfortunes, treacheries, perfidies, and circumstances equally afflicting. I 
would give the world, could I bury in the obscurity of time every thing I 
have to say, and which, in spite of myself, I am obliged to relate. I am, at 
the same time, under the necessity of being mysterious and subtle, of 
endeavoring to impose and of descending to things the most foreign to my 
nature. The ceiling under which I write has eyes; the walls of my chamber 
have ears. Surrounded by spies and by vigilant and malevolent inspectors, 
disturbed, and my attention diverted, I hastily commit to paper a few broken 
sentences, which I have scarcely time to read, and still less to correct. I 
know that, notwithstanding the barriers which are multiplied around me, my 
enemies are afraid truth should escape by some little opening. What means 
can I take to introduce it to the world? This, however, I attempt with but 
few hopes of success. The reader will judge whether or not such a situation 
furnishes the means of agreeable descriptions, or of giving them a seductive 
coloring! I therefore inform such as may undertake to read this work, that 
nothing can secure them from weariness in the prosecution of their task, 
unless it be the desire of becoming more fully acquainted with a man whom 
they already know, and a sincere love of justice and truth. 

In my first part I brought down my narrative to my departure with 
infinite regret for Paris, leaving my heart at Charmettes, and, there building 
my last castle in the air, intending some day to return to the feet of mamma, 
restored to herself, with the treasures I should have acquired, and depending 
upon my system of music as upon a certain fortune. 

I made some stay at Lyons to visit my acquaintance, procure letters of 
recommendation to Paris, and to sell my books of geometry which I had 
brought with me. I was well received by all whom I knew. M. and Madam 
de Malby seemed pleased to see me again, and several times invited me to 
dinner. At their house I became acquainted with the Abbe de Malby, as I 
had already done with the Abbe de Condillac, both of whom were on a visit 
to their brother. The Abbe de Malby gave me letters to Paris; among others, 
one to M. de Pontenelle, and another to the Comte de Caylus. These were 
very agreeable acquaintances, especially the first, to whose friendship for 
me his death only put a period, and from whom, in our private 
conversations, I received advice which I ought to have more exactly 
followed. 


I likewise saw M. Bordes, with whom I had been long acquainted, and 
who had frequently obliged me with the greatest cordiality and the most real 
pleasure. He it was who enabled me to sell my books; and he also gave me 
from himself good recommendations to Paris. I again saw the intendant for 
whose acquaintance I was indebted to M. Bordes, and who introduced me to 
the Duke de Richelieu, who was then passing through Lyons. M. Pallu 
presented me. The Duke received me well, and invited me to come and see 
him at Paris; I did so several times; although this great acquaintance, of 
which I shall frequently have occasion to speak, was never of the most 
trifling utility to me. 

I visited the musician David, who, in one of my former journeys, and in 
my distress, had rendered me service. He had either lent or given me a cap 
and a pair of stockings, which I have never returned, nor has he ever asked 
me for them, although we have since that time frequently seen each other. I, 
however, made him a present, something like an equivalent. I would say 
more upon this subject, were what I have owned in question; but I have to 
speak of what I have done, which, unfortunately, is far from being the same 
thing. 

I also saw the noble and generous Perrichon, and not without feeling the 
effects of his accustomed munificence; for he made me the same present he 
had previously done to the elegant Bernard, by paying for my place in the 
diligence. I visited the surgeon Parisot, the best and most benevolent of 
men; as also his beloved Godefroi, who had lived with him ten years, and 
whose merit chiefly consisted in her gentle manners and goodness of heart. 
It was impossible to see this woman without pleasure, or to leave her 
without regret. Nothing better shows the inclinations of a man, than the 
nature of his attachments. 

[Unless he be deceived in his choice, or that she, to whom he 
attaches himself, changes her character by an extraordinary 
concurrence of causes, which is not absolutely impossible. Were 
this consequence to be admitted without modification, Socrates must 
be judged of by his wife Xantippe, and Dion by his friend Calippus, 
which would be the most false and iniquitous judgment ever made. 
However, let no injurious application be here made to my wife. She 
is weak and more easily deceived than I at first imagined, but by 

her pure and excellent character she is worthy of all my esteem. ] 


Those who had once seen the gentle Godefroi, immediately knew the 
good and amiable Parisot. 

I was much obliged to all these good people, but I afterwards neglected 
them all; not from ingratitude, but from that invincible indolence which so 
often assumes its appearance. The remembrance of their services has never 
been effaced from my mind, nor the impression they made from my heart; 
but I could more easily have proved my gratitude, than assiduously have 
shown them the exterior of that sentiment. Exactitude in correspondence is 
what I never could observe; the moment I began to relax, the shame and 
embarrassment of repairing my fault made me aggravate it, and I entirely 
desist from writing; I have, therefore, been silent, and appeared to forget 
them. Parisot and Perrichon took not the least notice of my negligence, and 
I ever found them the same. But, twenty years afterwards it will be seen, in 
M. Bordes, to what a degree the self-love of a wit can make him carry his 
vengeance when he feels himself neglected. 

Before I leave Lyons, I must not forget an amiable person, whom I again 
saw with more pleasure than ever, and who left in my heart the most tender 
remembrance. This was Mademoiselle Serre, of whom I have spoken in my 
first part; I renewed my acquaintance with her whilst I was at M. de 
Malby’s. 

Being this time more at leisure, I saw her more frequently, and she made 
the most sensible impressions on my heart. I had some reason to believe her 
own was not unfavorable to my pretensions; but she honored me with her 
confidence so far as to remove from me all temptation to allure her 
partiality. 

She had no fortune, and in this respect exactly resembled myself; our 
situations were too similar to permit us to become united; and with the 
views I then had, I was far from thinking of marriage. She gave me to 
understand that a young merchant, one M. Geneve, seemed to wish to 
obtain her hand. I saw him once or twice at her lodgings; he appeared to me 
to be an honest man, and this was his general character. Persuaded she 
would be happy with him, I was desirous he should marry her, which he 
afterwards did; and that I might not disturb their innocent love, I hastened 
my departure; offering up, for the happiness of that charming woman, 
prayers, which, here below were not long heard. Alas! her time was very 
short, for I afterwards heard she died in the second or third year after her 
marriage. My mind, during the journey, was wholly absorbed in tender 


regret. I felt, and since that time, when these circumstances have been 
present to my recollection, have frequently done the same; that although the 
sacrifices made to virtue and our duty may sometimes be painful, we are 
well rewarded by the agreeable remembrance they leave deeply engraven in 
our hearts. 

I this time saw Paris in as favorable a point of view as it had appeared to 
me in an unfavorable one at my first journey; not that my ideas of its 
brilliancy arose from the splendor of my lodgings; for in consequence of an 
address given me by M. Bordes, I resided at the Hotel St. Quentin, Rue des 
Cordiers, near the Sorbonne; a vile street, a miserable hotel, and a wretched 
apartment: but nevertheless a house in which several men of merit, such as 
Gresset, Bordes, Abbe Malby, Condillac, and several others, of whom 
unfortunately I found not one, had taken up their quarters; but I there met 
with M. Bonnefond, a man unacquainted with the world, lame, litigious, 
and who affected to be a purist. To him I owe the acquaintance of M. 
Roguin, at present the oldest friend I have and by whose means I became 
acquainted with Diderot, of whom I shall soon have occasion to say a good 
deal. 

I arrived at Paris in the autumn of 1741, with fifteen louis in my purse, 
and with my comedy of Narcissus and my musical project in my pocket. 
These composed my whole stock; consequently I had not much time to lose 
before I attempted to turn the latter to some advantage. I therefore 
immediately thought of making use of my recommendations. 

A young man who arrives at Paris, with a tolerable figure, and 
announces himself by his talents, is sure to be well received. This was my 
good fortune, which procured me some pleasure without leading to 
anything solid. Of all the persons to whom I was recommended, three only 
were useful to me. M. Damesin, a gentleman of Savoy, at that time equerry, 
and I believe favorite, of the Princess of Carignan; M. de Boze, Secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and keeper of the medals of the king’s cabinet; 


and Father Castel, a Jesuit, author of the ‘Clavecin oculaire’. — [ocular 
harpsichord. | 

All these recommendations, except that to M. Damesin, were given me 
by the Abbe de Malby. 


M. Damesin provided me with that which was most needful, by means of 
two persons with whom he brought me acquainted. One was M. Gase, 
‘president a mortier’ of the parliament of Bordeaux, and who played very 


well upon the violin; the other, the Abbe de Leon, who then lodged in the 
Sorbonne, a young nobleman; extremely amiable, who died in the flower of 
his age, after having, for a few moments, made a figure in the world under 
the name of the Chevalier de Rohan. Both these gentlemen had an 
inclination to learn composition. In this I gave them lessons for a few 
months, by which means my decreasing purse received some little aid. The 
Abbe Leon conceived a friendship for me, and wished me to become his 
secretary; but he was far from being rich, and all the salary he could offer 
me was eight hundred livres, which, with infinite regret, I refused; since it 
was insufficient to defray the expenses of my lodging, food, and clothing. 

I was well received by M. de Boze. He had a thirst for knowledge, of 
which he possessed not a little, but was somewhat pedantic. Madam de 
Boze much resembled him; she was lively and affected. I sometimes dined 
with them, and it is impossible to be more awkward than I was in her 
presence. Her easy manner intimidated me, and rendered mine more 
remarkable. When she presented me a plate, I modestly put forward my fork 
to take one of the least bits of what she offered me, which made her give the 
plate to her servant, turning her head aside that I might not see her laugh. 
She had not the least suspicion that in the head of the rustic with whom she 
was so diverted there was some small portion of wit. M. de Boze presented 
me to M. de Reaumur, his friend, who came to dine with him every Friday, 
the day on which the Academy of Sciences met. He mentioned to him my 
project, and the desire I had of having it examined by the academy. M. de 
Reaumur consented to make the proposal, and his offer was accepted. On 
the day appointed I was introduced and presented by M. de Reaumur, and 
on the same day, August 22d, 1742, I had the honor to read to the academy 
the memoir I had prepared for that purpose. Although this illustrious 
assembly might certainly well be expected to inspire me with awe, I was 
less intimidated on this occasion than I had been in the presence of Madam 
de Boze, and I got tolerably well through my reading and the answers I was 
obliged to give. The memoir was well received, and acquired me some 
compliments by which I was equally surprised and flattered, imagining that 
before such an assembly, whoever was not a member of it could not have 
commonsense. The persons appointed to examine my system were M. 
Mairan, M. Hellot, and M. de Fouchy, all three men of merit, but not one of 
them understood music, at least not enough of composition to enable them 
to judge of my project. 


During my conference with these gentlemen, I was convinced with no 
less certainty than surprise, that if men of learning have sometimes fewer 
prejudices than others, they more tenaciously retain those they have. 
However weak or false most of their objections were, and although I 
answered them with great timidity, and I confess, in bad terms, yet with 
decisive reasons, I never once made myself understood, or gave them any 
explanation in the least satisfactory. I was constantly surprised at the facility 
with which, by the aid of a few sonorous phrases, they refuted, without 
having comprehended me. They had learned, I know not where, that a monk 
of the name of Souhaitti had formerly invented a mode of noting the gamut 
by ciphers: a sufficient proof that my system was not new. This might, 
perhaps, be the case; for although I had never heard of Father Souhaitti, and 
notwithstanding his manner of writing the seven notes without attending to 
the octaves was not, under any point of view, worthy of entering into 
competition with my simple and commodious invention for easily noting by 
ciphers every possible kind of music, keys, rests, octaves, measure, time, 
and length of note; things on which Souhaitti had never thought: it was 
nevertheless true, that with respect to the elementary expression of the 
seven notes, he was the first inventor. 

But besides their giving to this primitive invention more importance than 
was due to it, they went still further, and, whenever they spoke of the 
fundamental principles of the system, talked nonsense. The greatest 
advantage of my scheme was to supersede transpositions and keys, so that 
the same piece of music was noted and transposed at will by means of the 
change of a single initial letter at the head of the air. These gentlemen had 
heard from the music-masters of Paris that the method of executing by 
transposition was a bad one; and on this authority converted the most 
evident advantage of my system into an invincible objection against it, and 
affirmed that my mode of notation was good for vocal music, but bad for 
instrumental; instead of concluding as they ought to have done, that it was 
good for vocal, and still better for instrumental. On their report the academy 
granted me a certificate full of fine compliments, amidst which it appeared 
that in reality it judged my system to be neither new nor useful. I did not 
think proper to ornament with such a paper the work entitled ‘Dissertation 
sur la musique moderne’, by which I appealed to the public. 

I had reason to remark on this occasion that, even with a narrow 
understanding, the sole but profound knowledge of a thing is preferable for 


the purpose of judging of it, to all the lights resulting from a cultivation of 
the sciences, when to these a particular study of that in question has not 
been joined. The only solid objection to my system was made by Rameau. I 
had scarcely explained it to him before he discovered its weak part. “Your 
signs,” said he, “are very good inasmuch as they clearly and simply 
determine the length of notes, exactly represent intervals, and show the 
simple in the double note, which the common notation does not do; but they 
are objectionable on account of their requiring an operation of the mind, 
which cannot always accompany the rapidity of execution. The position of 
our notes,” continued he, “is described to the eye without the concurrence 
of this operation. If two notes, one very high and the other very low, be 
joined by a series of intermediate ones, I see at the first glance the progress 
from one to the other by conjoined degrees; but in your system, to perceive 
this series, I must necessarily run over your ciphers one after the other; the 
glance of the eye is here useless.” The objection appeared to me 
insurmountable, and I instantly assented to it. Although it be simple and 
striking, nothing can suggest it but great knowledge and practice of the art, 
and it is by no means astonishing that not one of the academicians should 
have thought of it. But what creates much surprise is, that these men of 
great learning, and who are supposed to possess so much knowledge, 
should so little know that each ought to confine his judgment to that which 
relates to the study with which he has been conversant. 

My frequent visits to the literati appointed to examine my system and the 
other academicians gave me an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the most distinguished men of letters in Paris, and by this means the 
acquaintance that would have been the consequence of my sudden 
admission amongst them, which afterwards came to pass, was already 
established. With respect to the present moment, absorbed in my new 
system of music, I obstinately adhered to my intention of effecting a 
revolution in the art, and by that means of acquiring a celebrity which, in 
the fine arts, is in Paris mostly accompanied by fortune. I shut myself in my 
chamber and labored three or four months with inexpressible ardor, in 
forming into a work for the public eye, the memoir I had read before the 
academy. The difficulty was to find a bookseller to take my manuscript; and 
this on account of the necessary expenses for new characters, and because 
booksellers give not their money by handfuls to young authors; although to 


me it seemed but just my work should render me the bread I had eaten 
while employed in its composition. 

Bonnefond introduced me to Quillau the father, with whom I agreed to 
divide the profits, without reckoning the privilege, of which I paid the 
whole expense. Such were the future proceedings of this Quillau that I lost 
the expenses of my privilege, never having received a farthing from that 
edition; which, probably, had but very middling success, although the Abbe 
des Fontaines promised to give it celebrity, and, notwithstanding the other 
journalists, had spoken of it very favorably. 

The greatest obstacle to making the experiment of my system was the 
fear, in case of its not being received, of losing the time necessary to learn 
it. To this I answered, that my notes rendered the ideas so clear, that to learn 
music by means of the ordinary characters, time would be gained by 
beginning with mine. To prove this by experience, I taught music gratis to a 
young American lady, Mademoiselle des Roulins, with whom M. Roguin 
had brought me acquainted. In three months she read every kind of music, 
by means of my notation, and sung at sight better than I did myself, any 
piece that was not too difficult. This success was convincing, but not 
known; any other person would have filled the journals with the detail, but 
with some talents for discovering useful things, I never have possessed that 
of setting them off to advantage. 

Thus was my airy castle again overthrown; but this time I was thirty 
years of age, and in Paris, where it is impossible to live for a trifle. The 
resolution I took upon this occasion will astonish none but those by whom 
the first part of these memoirs has not been read with attention. I had just 
made great and fruitless efforts, and was in need of relaxation. Instead of 
sinking with despair I gave myself up quietly to my indolence and to the 
care of Providence; and the better to wait for its assistance with patience, I 
lay down a frugal plan for the slow expenditure of a few louis, which still 
remained in my possession, regulating the expense of my supine pleasures 
without retrenching it; going to the coffee-house but every other day, and to 
the theatre but twice a week. With respect to the expenses of girls of easy 
virtue, I had no retrenchment to make; never having in the whole course of 
my life applied so much as a farthing to that use except once, of which I 
shall soon have occasion to speak. The security, voluptuousness, and 
confidence with which I gave myself up to this indolent and solitary life, 
which I had not the means of continuing for three months, is one of the 


singularities of my life, and the oddities of my disposition. The extreme 
desire I had the public should think of me was precisely what discouraged 
me from showing myself; and the necessity of paying visits rendered them 
to such a degree insupportable, that I ceased visiting the academicians and 
other men of letters, with whom I had cultivated an acquaintance. 
Marivaux, the Abbe Malby, and Fontenelle, were almost the only persons 
whom I sometimes went to see. To the first I showed my comedy of 
Narcissus. He was pleased with it, and had the goodness to make in it some 
improvements. Diderot, younger than these, was much about my own age. 
He was fond of music, and knew it theoretically; we conversed together, 
and he communicated to me some of his literary projects. This soon formed 
betwixt us a more intimate connection, which lasted fifteen years, and 
which probably would still exist were not I, unfortunately, and by his own 
fault, of the same profession with himself. 

It would be impossible to imagine in what manner I employed this short 
and precious interval which still remained to me, before circumstances 
forced me to beg my bread: — in learning by memory passages from the 
poets which I had learned and forgotten a hundred times. Every morning at 
ten o’clock, I went to walk in the Luxembourg with a Virgil and a Rousseau 
in my pocket, and there, until the hour of dinner, I passed away the time in 
restoring to my memory a sacred ode or a bucolic, without being 
discouraged by forgetting, by the study of the morning, what I had learned 
the evening before. I recollected that after the defeat of Nicias at Syracuse 
the captive Athenians obtained a livelihood by reciting the poems of Homer. 
The use I made of this erudition to ward off misery was to exercise my 
happy memory by learning all the poets by rote. 

I had another expedient, not less solid, in the game of chess, to which I 
regularly dedicated, at Maugis, the evenings on which I did not go to the 
theatre. I became acquainted with M. de Legal, M. Husson, Philidor, and all 
the great chess players of the day, without making the least improvement in 
the game. However, I had no doubt but, in the end, I should become 
superior to them all, and this, in my own opinion, was a sufficient resource. 
The same manner of reasoning served me in every folly to which I felt 
myself inclined. I said to myself: whoever excels in anything is sure to 
acquire a distinguished reception in society. Let us therefore excel, no 
matter in what, I shall certainly be sought after; opportunities will present 
themselves, and my own merit will do the rest. This childishness was not 


the sophism of my reason; it was that of my indolence. Dismayed at the 
great and rapid efforts which would have been necessary to call forth my 
endeavors, I strove to flatter my idleness, and by arguments suitable to the 
purpose, veiled from my own eyes the shame of such a state. 

I thus calmly waited for the moment when I was to be without money; 
and had not Father Castel, whom I sometimes went to see in my way to the 
coffee-house, roused me from my lethargy, I believe I should have seen 
myself reduced to my last farthing without the least emotion. Father Castel 
was a madman, but a good man upon the whole; he was sorry to see me 
thus impoverish myself to no purpose. “Since musicians and the learned,” 
said he, “do not sing by your scale, change the string, and apply to the 
women. You will perhaps succeed better with them. I have spoken of you to 
Madam de Beuzenval; go to her from me; she is a good woman who will be 
glad to see the countryman of her son and husband. You will find at her 
house Madam de Broglie, her daughter, who is a woman of wit. Madam 
Dupin is another to whom I also have mentioned you; carry her your work; 
she is desirous of seeing you, and will receive you well. No thing is done in 
Paris without the women. They are the curves, of which the wise are the 
asymptotes; they incessantly approach each other, but never touch.” 

After having from day to day delayed these very disagreeable steps, I at 
length took courage, and called upon Madam de Beuzenval. She received 
me with kindness; and Madam de Broglio entering the chamber, she said to 
her: “Daughter, this is M. Rousseau, of whom Father Castel has spoken to 
us.” Madam de Broglie complimented me upon my work, and going to her 
harpsichord proved to me she had already given it some attention. 
Perceiving it to be about one o’clock, I prepared to take my leave. Madam 
de Beuzenval said to me: “You are at a great distance from the quarter of 
the town in which you reside; stay and dine here.” I did not want asking a 
second time. A quarter of an hour afterwards, I understood, by a word, that 
the dinner to which she had invited me was that of her servants’ hall. 
Madam de Beuzenval was a very good kind of woman, but of a confined 
understanding, and too full of her illustrious Polish nobility: she had no idea 
of the respect due to talents. On this occasion, likewise, she judged me by 
my manner rather than by my dress, which, although very plain, was very 
neat, and by no means announced a man to dine with servants. I had too 
long forgotten the way to the place where they eat to be inclined to take it 
again. Without suffering my anger to appear, I told Madam de Beuzenval 


that I had an affair of a trifling nature which I had just recollected obliged 
me to return home, and I immediately prepared to depart. Madam de 
Broglie approached her mother, and whispered in her ear a few words 
which had their effect. Madam de Beuzenval rose to prevent me from 
going, and said, “I expect that you will do us the honor to dine with us.” In 
this case I thought to show pride would be a mark of folly, and I determined 
to stay. The goodness of Madam de Broglie had besides made an 
impression upon me, and rendered her interesting in my eyes. I was very 
glad to dine with her, and hoped, that when she knew me better, she would 
not regret having procured me that honor. The President de Lamoignon, 
very intimate in the family, dined there also. He, as well as Madam de 
Broglie, was a master of all the modish and fashionable small talk jargon of 
Paris. Poor Jean Jacques was unable to make a figure in this way. I had 
sense enough not to pretend to it, and was silent. Happy would it have been 
for me, had I always possessed the same wisdom; I should not be in the 
abyss into which I am now fallen. I was vexed at my own stupidity, and at 
being unable to justify to Madam de Broglie what she had done in my favor. 

After dinner I thought of my ordinary resource. I had in my pocket an 
epistle in verse, written to Parisot during my residence at Lyons. This 
fragment was not without some fire, which I increased by my manner of 
reading, and made them all three shed tears. Whether it was vanity, or really 
the truth, I thought the eyes of Madam de Broglie seemed to say to her 
mother: “Well, mamma, was I wrong in telling you this man was fitter to 
dine with us than with your women?” Until then my heart had been rather 
burdened, but after this revenge I felt myself satisfied. Madam de Broglie, 
carrying her favorable opinion of me rather too far, thought I should 
immediately acquire fame in Paris, and become a favorite with fine ladies. 
To guide my inexperience she gave me the confessions of the Count de 
— . “This book,” said she, “is a Mentor, of which you will stand in need 
in the great world. You will do well by sometimes consulting it.” I kept the 
book upwards of twenty years with a sentiment of gratitude to her from 
whose hand I had received it, although I frequently laughed at the opinion 
the lady seemed to have of my merit in gallantry. From the moment I had 
read the work, I was desirous of acquiring the friendship of the author. My 
inclination led me right; he is the only real friend I ever possessed amongst 
men of letters. 

[I have so long been of the same opinion, and so perfectly convinced 


of its being well founded, that since my return to Paris I confided 
to him the manuscript of my confessions. The suspicious J. J. 
never suspected perfidy and falsehood until he had been their 
victim. | 

From this time I thought I might depend on the services of Madam the 
Baroness of Beuzenval, and the Marchioness of Broglie, and that they 
would not long leave me without resource. In this I was not deceived. But I 
must now speak of my first visit to Madam Dupin, which produced more 
lasting consequences. 

Madam Dupin was, as every one in Paris knows, the daughter of Samuel 
Bernard and Madam Fontaine. There were three sisters, who might be 
called the three graces. Madam de la Touche who played a little prank, and 
went to England with the Duke of Kingston. Madam Darby, the eldest of 
the three; the friend, the only sincere friend of the Prince of Conti; an 
adorable woman, as well by her sweetness and the goodness of her 
charming character, as by her agreeable wit and incessant cheerfulness. 
Lastly, Madam Dupin, more beautiful than either of her sisters, and the only 
one who has not been reproached with some levity of conduct. 

She was the reward of the hospitality of M. Dupin, to whom her mother 
gave her in marriage with the place of farmer general and an immense 
fortune, in return for the good reception he had given her in his province. 
When I saw her for the first time, she was still one of the finest women in 
Paris. She received me at her toilette, her arms were uncovered, her hair 
dishevelled, and her combing-cloth ill-arranged. This scene was new to me; 
it was too powerful for my poor head, I became confused, my senses 
wandered; in short, I was violently smitten by Madam Dupin. 





My confusion was not prejudicial to me; she did not perceive it. She 
kindly received the book and the author; spoke with information of my 
plan, sung, accompanied herself on the harpsichord, kept me to dinner, and 
placed me at table by her side. Less than this would have turned my brain; I 
became mad. She permitted me to visit her, and I abused the permission. I 
went to see her almost every day, and dined with her twice or thrice a week. 
I burned with inclination to speak, but never dared attempt it. Several 
circumstances increased my natural timidity. Permission to visit in an 
opulent family was a door open to fortune, and in my situation I was 
unwilling to run the risk of shutting it against myself. 

Madam Dupin, amiable as she was, was serious and unanimated; I found 
nothing in her manners sufficiently alluring to embolden me. Her house, at 
that time, as brilliant as any other in Paris, was frequented by societies the 
less numerous, as the persons by whom they were composed were chosen 


on account of some distinguished merit. She was fond of seeing every one 
who had claims to a marked superiority; the great men of letters, and fine 
women. No person was seen in her circle but dukes, ambassadors, and blue 
ribbons. The Princess of Rohan, the Countess of Forcalquier, Madam de 
Mirepoix, Madam de Brignole, and Lady Hervey, passed for her intimate 
friends. The Abbes de Fontenelle, de Saint Pierre, and Saltier, M. de 
Fourmont, M. de Berms, M. de Buffon, and M. de Voltaire, were of her 
circle and her dinners. If her reserved manner did not attract many young 
people, her society inspired the greater awe, as it was composed of graver 
persons, and the poor Jean-Jacques had no reason to flatter himself he 
should be able to take a distinguished part in the midst of such superior 
talents. I therefore had not courage to speak; but no longer able to contain 
myself, I took a resolution to write. For the first two days she said not a 
word to me upon the subject. On the third day, she returned me my letter, 
accompanying it with a few exhortations which froze my blood. I attempted 
to speak, but my words expired upon my lips; my sudden passion was 
extinguished with my hopes, and after a declaration in form I continued to 
live with her upon the same terms as before, without so much as speaking to 
her even by the language of the eyes. 

I thought my folly was forgotten, but I was deceived. M. de Francueil, 
son to M. Dupin, and son-in-law to Madam Dupin, was much the same with 
herself and me. He had wit, a good person, and might have pretensions. 
This was said to be the case, and probably proceeded from his mother-in- 
law’s having given him an ugly wife of a mild disposition, with whom, as 
well as with her husband, she lived upon the best of terms. M. de Francueil 
was fond of talents in others, and cultivated those he possessed. Music, 
which he understood very well, was a means of producing a connection 
between us. I frequently saw him, and he soon gained my friendship. He, 
however, suddenly gave me to understand that Madam Dupin thought my 
visits too frequent, and begged me to discontinue them. Such a compliment 
would have been proper when she returned my letter; but eight or ten days 
afterwards, and without any new cause, it appeared to me ill-timed. This 
rendered my situation the more singular, as M. and Madam de Francueil 
still continued to give me the same good reception as before. 

I however made the intervals between my visits longer, and I should 
entirely have ceased calling on them, had not Madam Dupin, by another 
unexpected caprice, sent to desire I would for a few days take care of her 


son, who changing his preceptor, remained alone during that interval. I 
passed eight days in such torments as nothing but the pleasure of obeying 
Madam Dupin could render supportable: I would not have undertaken to 
pass eight other days like them had Madam Dupin given me herself for the 
recompense. 

M. de Francueil conceived a friendship for me, and I studied with him. 
We began together a course of chemistry at Rouelles. That I might be nearer 
at hand, I left my hotel at Quentin, and went to lodge at the Tennis Court, 
Rue Verdelet, which leads into the Rue Platiere, where M. Dupin lived. 
There, in consequence of a cold neglected, I contracted an inflammation of 
the lungs that had liked to have carried me off. In my younger days I 
frequently suffered from inflammatory disorders, pleurisies, and especially 
quinsies, to which I was very subject, and which frequently brought me near 
enough to death to familiarize me to its image. 

During my convalescence I had leisure to reflect upon my situation, and 
to lament my timidity, weakness and indolence; these, notwithstanding the 
fire with which I found myself inflamed, left me to languish in an inactivity 
of mind, continually on the verge of misery. The evening preceding the day 
on which I was taken ill, I went to an opera by Royer; the name I have 
forgotten. Notwithstanding my prejudice in favor of the talents of others, 
which has ever made me distrustful of my own, I still thought the music 
feeble, and devoid of animation and invention. I sometimes had the vanity 
to flatter myself: I think I could do better than that. But the terrible idea I 
had formed of the composition of an opera, and the importance I heard men 
of the profession affix to such an undertaking, instantly discouraged me, 
and made me blush at having so much as thought of it. Besides, where was I 
to find a person to write the words, and one who would give himself the 
trouble of turning the poetry to my liking? These ideas of music and the 
opera had possession of my mind during my illness, and in the delirium of 
my fever I composed songs, duets, and choruses. I am certain I composed 
two or three little pieces, ‘di prima infenzione’, perhaps worthy of the 
admiration of masters, could they have heard them executed. Oh, could an 
account be taken of the dreams of a man in a fever, what great and sublime 
things would sometimes proceed from his delirium! 

These subjects of music and opera still engaged my attention during my 
convalescence, but my ideas were less energetic. Long and frequent 
meditations, and which were often involuntary, and made such an 


impression upon my mind that I resolved to attempt both words and music. 
This was not the first time I had undertaken so difficult a task. Whilst I was 
at Chambery I had composed an opera entitled ‘Iphis and Anaxarete’, which 
I had the good sense to throw into the fire. At Lyons I had composed 
another, entitled ‘La Decouverte du Nouveau Monde’, which, after having 
read it to M. Bordes, the Abbes Malby, Trublet, and others, had met the 
same fate, notwithstanding I had set the prologue and the first act to music, 
and although David, after examining the composition, had told me there 
were passages in it worthy of Buononcini. 

Before I began the work I took time to consider of my plan. In a heroic 
ballet I proposed three different subjects, in three acts, detached from each 
other, set to music of a different character, taking for each subject the 
amours of a poet. I entitled this opera Les Muses Galantes. My first act, in 
music strongly characterized, was Tasso; the second in tender harmony, 
Ovid; and the third, entitled Anacreon, was to partake of the gayety of the 
dithyrambus. I tried my skill on the first act, and applied to it with an ardor 
which, for the first time, made me feel the delightful sensation produced by 
the creative power of composition. One evening, as I entered the opera, 
feeling myself strongly incited and overpowered by my ideas, I put my 
money again into my pocket, returned to my apartment, locked the door, 
and, having close drawn all the curtains, that every ray of light might be 
excluded, I went to bed, abandoning myself entirely to this musical and 
poetical ‘oestrum’, and in seven or eight hours rapidly composed the 
greatest part of an act. I can truly say my love for the Princess of Ferrara 
(for I was Tasso for the moment) and my noble and lofty sentiment with 
respect to her unjust brother, procured me a night a hundred times more 
delicious than one passed in the arms of the princess would have been. In 
the morning but a very little of what I had done remained in my head, but 
this little, almost effaced by sleep and lassitude, still sufficiently evinced the 
energy of the pieces of which it was the scattered remains. 

I this time did, not proceed far with my undertaking, being interrupted by 
other affairs. Whilst I attached myself to the family of Dupin, Madam de 
Beuzenval and Madam de Broglie, whom I continued to visit, had not 
forgotten me. The Count de Montaigu, captain in the guards, had just been 
appointed ambassador to Venice. He was an ambassador made by Barjac, to 
whom he assiduously paid his court. His brother, the Chevalier de 
Montaigu, ‘gentilhomme de la manche’ to the dauphin, was acquainted with 


these ladies, and with the Abbe Alary of the French academy, whom I 
sometimes visited. Madam de Broglie having heard the ambassador was 
seeking a secretary, proposed me to him. A conference was opened between 
us. I asked a salary of fifty guineas, a trifle for an employment which 
required me to make some appearance. The ambassador was unwilling to 
give more than a thousand livres, leaving me to make the journey at my 
own expense. The proposal was ridiculous. We could not agree, and M. de 
Francueil, who used all his efforts to prevent my departure, prevailed. 

I stayed, and M. de Montaigu set out on his journey, taking with him 
another secretary, one M. Follau, who had been recommended to him by the 
office of foreign affairs. They no sooner arrived at Venice than they 
quarrelled. Follau perceiving he had to do with a madman, left him there, 
and M. de Montaigu having nobody with him, except a young abbe of the 
name of Binis, who wrote under the secretary, and was unfit to succeed him, 
had recourse to me. The chevalier, his brother, a man of wit, by giving me 
to understand there were advantages annexed to the place of secretary, 
prevailed upon me to accept the thousand livres. I was paid twenty louis in 
advance for my journey, and immediately departed. 

At Lyons I would most willingly have taken the road to Mount Cenis, to 
see my poor mamma. But I went down the Rhone, and embarked at Toulon, 
as well on account of the war, and from a motive of economy, as to obtain a 
passport from M. de Mirepoix, who then commanded in Provence, and to 
whom I was recommended. M. de Montaigu not being able to do without 
me, wrote letter after letter, desiring I would hasten my journey; this, 
however, an accident considerably prolonged. 

It was at the time of the plague at Messina, and the English fleet had 
anchored there, and visited the Felucca, on board of which I was, and this 
circumstance subjected us, on our arrival, after a long and difficult voyage, 
to a quarantine of one-and-twenty days. 

The passengers had the choice of performing it on board or in the 
Lazaretto, which we were told was not yet furnished. They all chose the 
Felucca. The insupportable heat, the closeness of the vessel, the 
impossibility of walking in it, and the vermin with which it swarmed, made 
me at all risks prefer the Lazaretto. I was therefore conducted to a large 
building of two stories, quite empty, in which I found neither window, bed, 
table, nor chair, not so much as even a joint-stool or bundle of straw. My 
night sack and my two trunks being brought me, I was shut in by great 


doors with huge locks, and remained at full liberty to walk at my ease from 
chamber to chamber and story to story, everywhere finding the same 
solitude and nakedness. 

This, however, did not induce me to repent that I had preferred the 
Lazaretto to the Felucca; and, like another Robinson Crusoe, I began to 
arrange myself for my one-and twenty days, just as I should have done for 
my whole life. In the first place, I had the amusement of destroying the 
vermin I had caught in the Felucca. As soon as I had got clear of these, by 
means of changing my clothes and linen, I proceeded to furnish the 
chamber I had chosen. I made a good mattress with my waistcoats and 
shirts; my napkins I converted, by sewing them together, into sheets; my 
robe de chambre into a counterpane; and my cloak into a pillow. I made 
myself a seat with one of my trunks laid flat, and a table with the other. I 
took out some writing paper and an inkstand, and distributed, in the manner 
of a library, a dozen books which I had with me. In a word, I so well 
arranged my few movables, that except curtains and windows, I was almost 
as commodiously lodged in this Lazeretto, absolutely empty as it was, as I 
had been at the Tennis Court in the Rue Verdelet. My dinners were served 
with no small degree of pomp; they were escorted by two grenadiers with 
bayonets fixed; the staircase was my dining-room, the landing-place my 
table, and the steps served me for a seat; and as soon as my dinner was 
served up a little bell was rung to inform me I might sit down to table. 

Between my repasts, when I did not either read or write or work at the 
furnishing of my apartment, I went to walk in the burying-ground of the 
Protestants, which served me as a courtyard. From this place I ascended to a 
lanthorn which looked into the harbor, and from which I could see the ships 
come in and go out. In this manner I passed fourteen days, and should have 
thus passed the whole time of the quarantine without the least weariness had 
not M. Joinville, envoy from France, to whom I found means to send a 
letter, vinegared, perfumed, and half burnt, procured eight days of the time 
to be taken off: these I went and spent at his house, where I confess I found 
myself better lodged than in the Lazaretto. He was extremely civil to me. 
Dupont, his secretary, was a good creature: he introduced me, as well at 
Genoa as in the country, to several families, the company of which I found 
very entertaining and agreeable; and I formed with him an acquaintance and 
a correspondence which we kept up for a considerable length of time. I 
continued my journey, very agreeably, through Lombardy. I saw Milan, 


Verona, Brescie, and Padua, and at length arrived at Venice, where I was 
impatiently expected by the ambassador. 

I found there piles of despatches, from the court and from other 
ambassadors, the ciphered part of which he had not been able to read, 
although he had all the ciphers necessary for that purpose, never having 
been employed in any office, nor even seen the cipher of a minister. I was at 
first apprehensive of meeting with some embarrassment; but I found 
nothing could be more easy, and in less than a week I had deciphered the 
whole, which certainly was not worth the trouble; for not to mention the 
little activity required in the embassy of Venice, it was not to such a man as 
M. de Montaigu that government would confide a negotiation of even the 
most trifling importance. Until my arrival he had been much embarrassed, 
neither knowing how to dictate nor to write legibly. I was very useful to 
him, of which he was sensible; and he treated me well. To this he was also 
induced by another motive. Since the time of M. de Froulay, his 
predecessor, whose head became deranged, the consul from France, M. le 
Blond, had been charged with the affairs of the embassy, and after the 
arrival of M. de Montaigu, continued to manage them until he had put him 
into the track. M. de Montaigu, hurt at this discharge of his duty by another, 
although he himself was incapable of it, became disgusted with the consul, 
and as soon as I arrived deprived him of the functions of secretary to the 
embassy to give them to me. They were inseparable from the title, and he 
told me to take it. As long as I remained with him he never sent any person 
except myself under this title to the senate, or to conference, and upon the 
whole it was natural enough he should prefer having for secretary to the 
embassy a man attached to him, to a consul or a clerk of office named by 
the court. 

This rendered my situation very agreeable, and prevented his gentlemen, 
who were Italians, as well as his pages, and most of his suite from disputing 
precedence with me in his house. I made an advantageous use of the 
authority annexed to the title he had conferred upon me, by maintaining his 
right of protection, that is, the freedom of his neighborhood, against the 
attempts several times made to infringe it; a privilege which his Venetian 
officers took no care to defend. But I never permitted banditti to take refuge 
there, although this would have produced me advantages of which his 
excellency would not have disdained to partake. He thought proper, 
however, to claim a part of those of the secretaryship, which is called the 


chancery. It was in time of war, and there were many passports issued. For 
each of these passports a sequin was paid to the secretary who made it out 
and countersigned it. All my predecessors had been paid this sequin by 
Frenchmen and others without distinction. I thought this unjust, and 
although I was not a Frenchman, I abolished it in favor of the French; but I 
so rigorously demanded my right from persons of every other nation, that 
the Marquis de Scotti, brother to the favorite of the Queen of Spain, having 
asked for a passport without taking notice of the sequin: I sent to demand it; 
a boldness which the vindictive Italian did not forget. As soon as the new 
regulation I had made, relative to passports, was known, none but pretended 
Frenchmen, who in a gibberish the most mispronounced, called themselves 
Provencals, Picards, or Burgundians, came to demand them. My ear being 
very fine, I was not thus made a dupe, and I am almost persuaded that not a 
single Italian ever cheated me of my sequin, and that not one Frenchman 
ever paid it. I was foolish enough to tell M. de Montaigu, who was ignorant 
of everything that passed, what I had done. The word sequin made him 
open his ears, and without giving me his opinion of the abolition of that tax 
upon the French, he pretended I ought to account with him for the others, 
promising me at the same time equivalent advantages. More filled with 
indignation at this meanness, than concern for my own interest, I rejected 
his proposal. He insisted, and I grew warm. “No, sir,” said I, with some 
heat, “your excellency may keep what belongs to you, but do not take from 
me that which is mine; I will not suffer you to touch a penny of the 
perquisites arising from passports.” Perceiving he could gain nothing by 
these means he had recourse to others, and blushed not to tell me that since 
I had appropriated to myself the profits of the chancery, it was but just I 
should pay the expenses. I was unwilling to dispute upon this subject, and 
from that time I furnished at my own expense, ink, paper, wax, wax-candle, 
tape, and even a new seal, for which he never reimbursed me to the amount 
of a farthing. This, however, did not prevent my giving a small part of the 
produce of the passports to the Abbe de Binis, a good creature, and who 
was far from pretending to have the least right to any such thing. If he was 
obliging to me my politeness to him was an equivalent, and we always lived 
together on the best of terms. 

On the first trial I made of his talents in my official functions, I found 
him less troublesome than I expected he would have been, considering he 
was a man without experience, in the service of an ambassador who 


possessed no more than himself, and whose ignorance and obstinacy 
constantly counteracted everything with which common-sense and some 
information inspired me for his service and that of the king. The next thing 
the ambassador did was to connect himself with the Marquis Mari, 
ambassador from Spain, an ingenious and artful man, who, had he wished 
so to do, might have led him by the nose, yet on account of the union of the 
interests of the two crowns he generally gave him good advice, which might 
have been of essential service, had not the other, by joining his own 
opinion, counteracted it in the execution. The only business they had to 
conduct in concert with each other was to engage the Venetians to maintain 
their neutrality. These did not neglect to give the strongest assurances of 
their fidelity to their engagement at the same time that they publicly 
furnished ammunition to the Austrian troops, and even recruits under 
pretense of desertion. M. de Montaigu, who I believe wished to render 
himself agreeable to the republic, failed not on his part, notwithstanding my 
representation to make me assure the government in all my despatches, that 
the Venetians would never violate an article of the neutrality. The obstinacy 
and stupidity of this poor wretch made me write and act extravagantly: I 
was obliged to be the agent of his folly, because he would have it so, but he 
sometimes rendered my employment insupportable and the functions of it 
almost impracticable. For example, he insisted on the greatest part of his 
despatches to the king, and of those to the minister, being written in cipher, 
although neither of them contained anything that required that precaution. I 
represented to him that between the Friday, the day the despatches from the 
court arrived, and Saturday, on which ours were sent off, there was not 
sufficient time to write so much in cipher, and carry on the considerable 
correspondence with which I was charged for the same courier. He found an 
admirable expedient, which was to prepare on Thursday the answer to the 
despatches we were expected to receive on the next day. This appeared to 
him so happily imagined, that notwithstanding all I could say on the 
impossibility of the thing, and the absurdity of attempting its execution, I 
was obliged to comply during the whole time I afterwards remained with 
him, after having made notes of the few loose words he spoke to me in the 
course of the week, and of some trivial circumstances which I collected by 
hurrying from place to place. Provided with these materials I never once 
failed carrying to him on the Thursday morning a rough draft of the 
despatches which were to be sent off on Saturday, excepting the few 


additions and corrections I hastily made in answer to the letters which 
arrived on the Friday, and to which ours served for answer. He had another 
custom, diverting enough and which made his correspondence ridiculous 
beyond imagination. He sent back all information to its respective source, 
instead of making it follow its course. To M. Amelot he transmitted the 
news of the court; to M. Maurepas, that of Paris; to M. d’ Havrincourt, the 
news from Sweden; to M. de Chetardie, that from Petersbourg; and 
sometimes to each of those the news they had respectively sent to him, and 
which I was employed to dress up in terms different from those in which it 
was conveyed to us. As he read nothing of what I laid before him, except 
the despatches for the court, and signed those to other ambassadors without 
reading them, this left me more at liberty to give what turn I thought proper 
to the latter, and in these therefore I made the articles of information cross 
each other. But it was impossible for me to do the same by despatches of 
importance; and I thought myself happy when M. de Montaigu did not take 
it into his head to cram into them an impromptu of a few lines after his 
manner. This obliged me to return, and hastily transcribe the whole 
despatch decorated with his new nonsense, and honor it with the cipher, 
without which he would have refused his signature. I was frequently almost 
tempted, for the sake of his reputation, to cipher something different from 
what he had written, but feeling that nothing could authorize such a 
deception, I left him to answer for his own folly, satisfying myself with 
having spoken to him with freedom, and discharged at my own peril the 
duties of my station. This is what I always did with an uprightness, a zeal 
and courage, which merited on his part a very different recompense from 
that which in the end I received from him. It was time I should once be 
what Heaven, which had endowed me with a happy disposition, what the 
education that had been given me by the best of women, and that I had 
given myself, had prepared me for, and I became so. Left to my own 
reflections, without a friend or advice, without experience, and in a foreign 
country, in the service of a foreign nation, surrounded by a crowd of knaves, 
who, for their own interest, and to avoid the scandal of good example, 
endeavored to prevail upon me to imitate them; far from yielding to their 
solicitations, I served France well, to which I owed nothing, and the 
ambassador still better, as it was right and just I should do to the utmost of 
my power. Irreproachable in a post, sufficiently exposed to censure, I 
merited and obtained the esteem of the republic, that of all the ambassadors 


with whom we were in correspondence, and the affection of the French who 
resided at Venice, not even excepting the consul, whom with regret I 
supplanted in the functions which I knew belonged to him, and which 
occasioned me more embarrassment than they afforded me satisfaction. 

M. de Montaigu, confiding without reserve to the Marquis Mari, who did 
not thoroughly understand his duty, neglected it to such a degree that 
without me the French who were at Venice would not have perceived that 
an ambassador from their nation resided there. Always put off without 
being heard when they stood in need of his protection, they became 
disgusted and no longer appeared in his company or at his table, to which 
indeed he never invited them. I frequently did from myself what it was his 
duty to have done; I rendered to the French, who applied to me, all the 
services in my power. In any other country I should have done more, but, on 
account of my employment, not being able to see persons in place, I was 
often obliged to apply to the consul, and the consul, who was settled in the 
country with his family, had many persons to oblige, which prevented him 
from acting as he otherwise would have done. However, perceiving him 
unwilling and afraid to speak, I ventured hazardous measures, which 
sometimes succeeded. I recollect one which still makes me laugh. No 
person would suspect it was to me the lovers of the theatre at Paris, owe 
Coralline and her sister Camille, nothing however, can be more true. 
Veronese, their father, had engaged himself with his children in the Italian 
company, and after having received two thousand livres for the expenses of 
his journey, instead of setting out for France, quietly continued at Venice, 
and accepted an engagement in the theatre of Saint Luke, to which 
Coralline, a child as she still was, drew great numbers of people. The Duke 
de Greves, as first gentleman of the chamber, wrote to the ambassador to 
claim the father and the daughter. M. de Montaigu when he gave me the 
letter, confined his instructions to saying, ‘voyez cela’, examine and pay 
attention to this. I went to M. Blond to beg he would speak to the patrician, 
to whom the theatre belonged, and who, I believe, was named Zustinian, 
that he might discharge Veronese, who had engaged in the name of the king. 
Le Blond, to whom the commission was not very agreeable, executed it 
badly. 

Zustinian answered vaguely, and Veronese was not discharged. I was 
piqued at this. It was during the carnival, and having taken the bahute and a 
mask, I set out for the palace Zustinian. Those who saw my gondola arrive 


with the livery of the ambassador, were lost in astonishment. Venice had 
never seen such a thing. I entered, and caused myself to be announced by 
the name of ‘Una Siora Maschera’. As soon as I was introduced I took off 
my mask and told my name. The senator turned pale and appeared stupefied 
with surprise. “Sir;” said I to him in Venetian, “it is with much regret I 
importune your excellency with this visit; but you have in your theatre of 
Saint Luke, a man of the name of Veronese, who is engaged in the service 
of the king, and whom you have been requested, but in vain, to give up: I 
come to claim him in the name of his majesty.” My short harangue was 
effectual. I had no sooner left the palace than Zustinian ran to communicate 
the adventure to the state inquisitors, by whom he was severely 
reprehended. Veronese was discharged the same day. I sent him word that if 
he did not set off within a week I would have him arrested. He did not wait 
for my giving him this intimation a second time. 

On another occasion I relieved from difficulty solely by my own means, 
and almost without the assistance of any other person, the captain of a 
merchant-ship. This was one Captain Olivet, from Marseilles; the name of 
the vessel I have forgotten. His men had quarreled with the Sclavonians in 
the service of the republic, some violence had been committed, and the 
vessel was under so severe an embargo that nobody except the master was 
suffered to go on board or leave it without permission. He applied to the 
ambassador, who would hear nothing he had to say. He afterwards went to 
the consul, who told him it was not an affair of commerce, and that he could 
not interfere in it. Not knowing what further steps to take he applied to me. 
I told M. de Montaigu he ought to permit me to lay before the senate a 
memoir on the subject. I do not recollect whether or not he consented, or 
that I presented the memoir; but I perfectly remember that if I did it was 
ineffectual, and the embargo still continuing, I took another method, which 
succeeded. I inserted a relation of the affairs in one of our letters to M. de 
Maurepas, though I had difficulty in prevailing upon M. de Montaigne to 
suffer the article to pass. 

I knew that our despatches, although their contents were insignificant, 
were opened at Venice. Of this I had a proof by finding the articles they 
contained, verbatim in the gazette, a treachery of which I had in vain 
attempted to prevail upon the ambassador to complain. My object in 
speaking of the affair in the letter was to turn the curiosity of the ministers 
of the republic to advantage, to inspire them with some apprehensions, and 


to induce the state to release the vessel: for had it been necessary to this 
effect to wait for an answer from the court, the captain would have been 
ruined before it could have arrived. I did still more, I went alongside the 
vessel to make inquiries of the ship’s company. I took with me the Abbe 
Patizel, chancellor of the consulship, who would rather have been excused, 
so much were these poor creatures afraid of displeasing the Senate. As I 
could not go on board, on account of the order from the states, I remained in 
my gondola, and there took the depositions successively, interrogating each 
of the mariners, and directing my questions in such a manner as to produce 
answers which might be to their advantage. I wished to prevail upon Patizel 
to put the questions and take depositions himself, which in fact was more 
his business than mine; but to this he would not consent; he never once 
opened his mouth and refused to sign the depositions after me. This step, 
somewhat bold, was however, successful, and the vessel was released long 
before an answer came from the minister. The captain wished to make me a 
present; but without being angry with him on that account, I tapped him on 
the shoulder, saying, “Captain Olivet, can you imagine that he who does not 
receive from the French his perquisite for passports, which he found his 
established right, is a man likely to sell them the king’s protection?” He, 
however, insisted on giving me a dinner on board his vessel, which I 
accepted, and took with me the secretary to the Spanish embassy, M. Carrio, 
a man of wit and amiable manners, to partake of it: he has since been 
secretary to the Spanish embassy at Paris and charge des affaires. I had 
formed an intimate connection with him after the example of our 
ambassadors. 

Happy should I have been, if, when in the most disinterested manner I 
did all the service I could, I had known how to introduce sufficient order 
into all these little details, that I might not have served others at my own 
expense. But in employments similar to that I held, in which the most 
trifling faults are of consequence, my whole attention was engaged in 
avoiding all such mistakes as might be detrimental to my service. I 
conducted, till the last moment, everything relative to my immediate duty, 
with the greatest order and exactness. Excepting a few errors which a forced 
precipitation made me commit in ciphering, and of which the clerks of M. 
Amelot once complained, neither the ambassador nor any other person had 
ever the least reason to reproach me with negligence in any one of my 
functions. This is remarkable in a man so negligent as I am. But my 


memory sometimes failed me, and I was not sufficiently careful in the 
private affairs with which I was charged; however, a love of justice always 
made me take the loss on myself, and this voluntarily, before anybody 
thought of complaining. I will mention but one circumstance of this nature; 
it relates to my departure from Venice, and I afterwards felt the effects of it 
in Paris. 

Our cook, whose name was Rousselot, had brought from France an old 
note for two hundred livres, which a hairdresser, a friend of his, had 
received from a noble Venetian of the name of Zanetto Nani, who had had 
wigs of him to that amount. Rousselot brought me the note, begging I 
would endeavor to obtain payment of some part of it, by way of 
accommodation. I knew, and he knew it also, that the constant custom of 
noble Venetians was, when once returned to their country, never to pay the 
debts they had contracted abroad. When means are taken to force them to 
payment, the wretched creditor finds so many delays, and incurs such 
enormous expenses, that he becomes disgusted and concludes by giving up 
his debtor accepting the most trifling composition. I begged M. le Blond to 
speak to Zanetto. The Venetian acknowledged the note, but did not agree to 
payment. After a long dispute he at length promised three sequins; but when 
Le Blond carried him the note even these were not ready, and it was 
necessary to wait. In this interval happened my quarrel with the ambassador 
and I quitted his service. I had left the papers of the embassy in the greatest 
order, but the note of Rousselot was not to be found. M. le Blond assured 
me he had given it me back. I knew him to be too honest a man to have the 
least doubt of the matter; but it was impossible for me to recollect what I 
had done with it. As Zanetto had acknowledged the debt, I desired M. le 
Blond to endeavor to obtain from him the three sequins on giving him a 
receipt for the amount, or to prevail upon him to renew the note by way of 
duplicate. Zanetto, knowing the note to be lost, would not agree to either. I 
offered Rousselot the three sequins from my own purse, as a discharge of 
the debt. He refused them, and said I might settle the matter with the 
creditor at Paris, of whom he gave me the address. The hair-dresser, having 
been informed of what had passed, would either have his note or the whole 
sum for which it was given. What, in my indignation, would I have given to 
have found this vexatious paper! I paid the two hundred livres, and that in 
my greatest distress. In this manner the loss of the note produced to the 
creditor the payment of the whole sum, whereas had it, unfortunately for 


him, been found, he would have had some difficulty in recovering even the 
ten crowns, which his excellency, Zanetto Nani, had promised to pay. 

The talents I thought I felt in myself for my employment made me 
discharge the functions of it with satisfaction, and except the society of my 
friend de Carrio, that of the virtuous Altuna, of whom I shall soon have an 
occasion to speak, the innocent recreations of the place Saint Mark, of the 
theatre, and of a few visits which we, for the most part, made together, my 
only pleasure was in the duties of my station. Although these were not 
considerable, especially with the aid of the Abbe de Binis, yet as the 
correspondence was very extensive and there was a war, I was a good deal 
employed. I applied to business the greatest part of every morning, and on 
the days previous to the departure of the courier, in the evenings, and 
sometimes till midnight. The rest of my time I gave to the study of the 
political professions I had entered upon, and in which I hoped, from my 
successful beginning, to be advantageously employed. In fact I was in favor 
with every one; the ambassador himself spoke highly of my services, and 
never complained of anything I did for him; his dissatisfaction proceeded 
from my having insisted on quitting him, in consequence of the useless 
complaints I had frequently made on several occasions. The ambassadors 
and ministers of the king with whom we were in correspondence 
complimented him on the merit of his secretary, in a manner by which he 
ought to have been flattered, but which in his poor head produced quite a 
contrary effect. He received one in particular relative to an affair of 
importance, for which he never pardoned me. 

He was so incapable of bearing the least constraint, that on the Saturday, 
the day of the despatches for most of the courts, he could not contain 
himself, and wait till the business was done before he went out, and 
incessantly pressing me to hasten the despatches to the king and ministers, 
he signed them with precipitation, and immediately went I know not where, 
leaving most of the other letters without signing; this obliged me, when 
these contained nothing but news, to convert them into journals; but when 
affairs which related to the king were in question it was necessary 
somebody should sign, and I did it. This once happened relative to some 
important advice we had just received from M. Vincent, charge des affaires 
from the king, at Vienna. The Prince Lobkowitz was then marching to 
Naples, and Count Gages had just made the most memorable retreat, the 
finest military manoeuvre of the whole century, of which Europe has not 


sufficiently spoken. The despatch informed us that a man, whose person M. 
Vincent described, had set out from Vienna, and was to pass by Venice, in 
his way into Abruzzo, where he was secretly to stir up the people at the 
approach of the Austrians. 

In the absence of M. le Comte de Montaigu, who did not give himself 
the least concern about anything, I forwarded this advice to the Marquis de 
l’Hopital, so apropos, that it is perhaps to the poor Jean Jacques, so abused 
and laughed at, that the house of Bourbon owes the preservation of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

The Marquis de l’Hopital, when he thanked his colleague, as it was 
proper he should do, spoke to him of his secretary, and mentioned the 
service he had just rendered to the common cause. The Comte de Montaigu, 
who in that affair had to reproach himself with negligence, thought he 
perceived in the compliment paid him by M. de l’Hopital, something like a 
reproach, and spoke of it to me with signs of ill-humor. I found it necessary 
to act in the same manner with the Count de Castellane, ambassador at 
Constantinople, as I had done with the Marquis de l’Hopital, although in 
things of less importance. As there was no other conveyance to 
Constantinople than by couriers, sent from time to time by the senate to its 
Bailli, advice of their departure was given to the ambassador of France, that 
he might write by them to his colleague, if he thought proper so to do. This 
advice was commonly sent a day or two beforehand; but M. de Montaigu 
was held in so little respect, that merely for the sake of form he was sent to, 
a couple of hours before the couriers set off. This frequently obliged me to 
write the despatch in his absence. M. de Castellane, in his answer made 
honorable mention of me; M. de Jonville, at Genoa, did the same, and these 
instances of their regard and esteem became new grievances. 

I acknowledge I did not neglect any opportunity of making myself 
known; but I never sought one improperly, and in serving well I thought I 
had a right to aspire to the natural return for essential services; the esteem of 
those capable of judging of, and rewarding them. I will not say whether or 
not my exactness in discharging the duties of my employment was a just 
subject of complaint from the ambassador; but I cannot refrain from 
declaring that it was the sole grievance he ever mentioned previous to our 
separation. 

His house, which he had never put on a good footing, was constantly 
filled with rabble; the French were ill-treated in it, and the ascendancy was 


given to the Italians; of these even, the more honest part, they who had long 
been in the service of the embassy, were indecently discharged, his first 
gentleman in particular, whom he had taken from the Comte de Froulay, 
and who, if I remember right, was called Comte de Peati, or something very 
like that name. The second gentleman, chosen by M. de Montaigu, was an 
outlaw highwayman from Mantua, called Dominic Vitali, to whom the 
ambassador intrusted the care of his house, and who had by means of 
flattery and sordid economy, obtained his confidence, and became his 
favorite to the great prejudice of the few honest people he still had about 
him, and of the secretary who was at their head. The countenance of an 
upright man always gives inquietude to knaves. Nothing more was 
necessary to make Vitali conceive a hatred against me: but for this 
sentiment there was still another cause which rendered it more cruel. Of this 
I must give an account, that I may be condemned if I am found in the 
wrong. 

The ambassador had, according to custom, a box at each of the theaters. 
Every day at dinner he named the theater to which it was his intention to go: 
I chose after him, and the gentlemen disposed of the other boxes. When I 
went out I took the key of the box I had chosen. One day, Vitali not being in 
the way, I ordered the footman who attended on me, to bring me the key to 
a house which I named to him. Vitali, instead of sending the key, said he 
had disposed of it. I was the more enraged at this as the footman delivered 
his message in public. In the evening Vitali wished to make me some 
apology, to which however I would not listen. “To-morrow, sir,” said I to 
him, “you will come at such an hour and apologize to me in the house 
where I received the affront, and in the presence of the persons who were 
witnesses to it; or after to-morrow, whatever may be the consequences, 
either you or I will leave the house.” This firmness intimidated him. He 
came to the house at the hour appointed, and made me a public apology, 
with a meanness worthy of himself. But he afterwards took his measures at 
leisure, and at the same time that he cringed to me in public, he secretly 
acted in so vile a manner, that although unable to prevail on the ambassador 
to give me my dismission, he laid me under the necessity of resolving to 
leave him. 

A wretch like him, certainly, could not know me, but he knew enough of 
my character to make it serviceable to his purposes. He knew I was mild to 
an excess, and patient in bearing involuntary wrongs; but haughty and 


impatient when insulted with premeditated offences; loving decency and 
dignity in things in which these were requisite, and not more exact in 
requiring the respect due to myself, than attentive in rendering that which I 
owed to others. In this he undertook to disgust me, and in this he succeeded. 
He turned the house upside down, and destroyed the order and 
subordination I had endeavored to establish in it. A house without a woman 
stands in need of rather a severe discipline to preserve that modesty which 
is inseparable from dignity. He soon converted ours into a place of filthy 
debauch and scandalous licentiousness, the haunt of knaves and 
debauchees. He procured for second gentleman to his excellency, in the 
place of him whom he got discharged, another pimp like himself, who kept 
a house of ill-fame, at the Cross of Malta; and the indecency of these two 
rascals was equalled by nothing but their insolence. Except the bed- 
chamber of the ambassador, which, however, was not in very good order, 
there was not a corner in the whole house supportable to an modest man. 

As his excellency did not sup, the gentleman and myself had a private 
table, at which the Abbe Binis and the pages also ate. In the most paltry ale- 
house people are served with more cleanliness and decency, have cleaner 
linen, and a table better supplied. We had but one little and very filthy 
candle, pewter plates, and iron forks. 

I could have overlooked what passed in secret, but I was deprived of my 
gondola. I was the only secretary to an ambassador, who was obliged to hire 
one or go on foot, and the livery of his excellency no longer accompanied 
me, except when I went to the senate. Besides, everything which passed in 
the house was known in the city. All those who were in the service of the 
other ambassadors loudly exclaimed; Dominic, the only cause of all, 
exclaimed louder than anybody, well knowing the indecency with which we 
were treated was more affecting to me than to any other person. Though I 
was the only one in the house who said nothing of the matter abroad, I 
complained loudly of it to the ambassador, as well as of himself, who, 
secretly excited by the wretch, entirely devoted to his will, daily made me 
suffer some new affront. Obliged to spend a good deal to keep up a footing 
with those in the same situation with myself, and to make are appearance 
proper to my employment, I could not touch a farthing of my salary, and 
when I asked him for money, he spoke of his esteem for me, and his 
confidence, as if either of these could have filled my purse, and provided 
for everything. 


These two banditti at length quite turned the head of their master, who 
naturally had not a good one, and ruined him by a continual traffic, and by 
bargains, of which he was the dupe, whilst they persuaded him they were 
greatly in his favor. They persuaded him to take upon the Brenta, a Palazzo, 
at twice the rent it was worth, and divided the surplus with the proprietor. 
The apartments were inlaid with mosaic, and ornamented with columns and 
pilasters, in the taste of the country. M. de Montaigu, had all these superbly 
masked by fir wainscoting, for no other reason than because at Paris 
apartments were thus fitted up. It was for a similar reason that he only, of all 
the ambassadors who were at Venice, took from his pages their swords, and 
from his footmen their canes. Such was the man, who, perhaps from the 
same motive took a dislike to me on account of my serving him faithfully. 

I patiently endured his disdain, his brutality, and ill-treatment, as long as, 
perceiving them accompanied by ill-humor, I thought they had in them no 
portion of hatred; but the moment I saw the design formed of depriving me 
of the honor I merited by my faithful services, I resolved to resign my 
employment. The first mark I received of his ill will was relative to a dinner 
he was to give to the Duke of Modena and his family, who were at Venice, 
and at which he signified to me I should not be present. I answered, piqued, 
but not angry, that having the honor daily to dine at his table, if the Duke of 
Modena, when he came, required I should not appear at it, my duty as well 
as the dignity of his excellency would not suffer me to consent to such a 
request. “How;” said he passionately, “my secretary, who is not a 
gentleman, pretends to dine with a sovereign when my gentlemen do not!” 
“Yes, sir,” replied I, “the post with which your excellency has honored me, 
as long as I discharge the functions of it, so far ennobles me that my rank is 
superior to that of your gentlemen or of the persons calling themselves 
such; and I am admitted where they cannot appear. You cannot but know 
that on the day on which you shall make your public entry, I am called to 
the ceremony by etiquette; and by an immemorial custom, to follow you in 
a dress of ceremony, and afterwards to dine with you at the palace of St. 
Mark; and I know not why a man who has a right and is to eat in public 
with the doge and the senate of Venice should not eat in private with the 
Duke of Modena.” Though this argument was unanswerable, it did not 
convince the ambassador; but we had no occasion to renew the dispute, as 
the Duke of Modena did not come to dine with him. 


From that moment he did everything in his power to make things 
disagreeable to me; and endeavored unjustly to deprive me of my rights, by 
taking from me the pecuniary advantages annexed to my employment, to 
give them to his dear Vitali; and I am convinced that had he dared to send 
him to the senate, in my place, he would have done it. He commonly 
employed the Abbe Binis in his closet, to write his private letters: he made 
use of him to write to M. de Maurepas an account of the affair of Captain 
Olivet, in which, far from taking the least notice of me, the only person who 
gave himself any concern about the matter, he deprived me of the honor of 
the depositions, of which he sent him a duplicate, for the purpose of 
attributing them to Patizel, who had not opened his mouth. He wished to 
mortify me, and please his favorite; but had no desire to dismiss me his 
service. He perceived it would be more difficult to find me a successor, than 
M. Follau, who had already made him known to the world. An Italian 
secretary was absolutely necessary to him, on account of the answers from 
the senate; one who could write all his despatches, and conduct his affairs, 
without his giving himself the least trouble about anything; a person who, to 
the merit of serving him well, could join the baseness of being the toad- 
eater of his gentlemen, without honor, merit, or principles. He wished to 
retain, and humble me, by keeping me far from my country, and his own, 
without money to return to either, and in which he would, perhaps, had 
succeeded, had he began with more moderation: but Vitali, who had other 
views, and wished to force me to extremities, carried his point. The moment 
I perceived, I lost all my trouble, that the ambassador imputed to me my 
services as so many crimes, instead of being satisfied with them; that with 
him I had nothing to expect, but things disagreeable at home, and injustice 
abroad; and that, in the general disesteem into which he was fallen, his ill 
offices might be prejudicial to me, without the possibility of my being 
served by his good ones; I took my resolution, and asked him for my 
dismission, leaving him sufficient time to provide himself with another 
secretary. Without answering yes or no, he continued to treat me in the same 
manner, as if nothing had been said. Perceiving things to remain in the same 
state, and that he took no measures to procure himself a new secretary, I 
wrote to his brother, and, explaining to him my motives, begged he would 
obtain my dismission from his excellency, adding that whether I received it 
or not, I could not possibly remain with him. I waited a long time without 
any answer, and began to be embarrassed: but at length the ambassador 


received a letter from his brother, which must have remonstrated with him 
in very plain terms; for although he was extremely subject to ferocious rage, 
I never saw him so violent as on this occasion. After torrents of 
unsufferable reproaches, not knowing what more to say, he accused me of 
having sold his ciphers. I burst into a loud laughter, and asked him, in a 
sneering manner, if he thought there was in Venice a man who would be 
fool enough to give half a crown for them all. He threatened to call his 
servants to throw me out of the window. Until then I had been very 
composed; but on this threat, anger and indignation seized me in my turn. I 
sprang to the door, and after having turned a button which fastened it 
within: “No, count,” said I, returning to him with a grave step, “Your 
servants shall have nothing to do with this affair; please to let it be settled 
between ourselves.” My action and manner instantly made him calm; fear 
and surprise were marked in his countenance. The moment I saw his fury 
abated, I bid him adieu in a very few words, and without waiting for his 
answer, went to the door, opened it, and passed slowly across the 
antechamber, through the midst of his people, who rose according to 
custom, and who, I am of opinion, would rather have lent their assistance 
against him than me. Without going back to my apartment, I descended the 
stairs, and immediately went out of the palace never more to enter it. 

I hastened immediately to M. le Blond and related to him what had 
happened. Knowing the man, he was but little surprised. He kept me to 
dinner. This dinner, although without preparation, was splendid. All the 
French of consequence who were at Venice, partook of it. The ambassador 
had not a single person. The consul related my case to the company. The cry 
was general, and by no means in favor of his excellency. He had not settled 
my account, nor paid me a farthing, and being reduced to the few louis I 
had in my pocket, I was extremely embarrassed about my return to France. 
Every purse was opened to me. I took twenty sequins from that of M. le 
Blond, and as many from that of M. St. Cyr, with whom, next to M. le 
Blond, I was the most intimately connected. I returned thanks to the rest; 
and, till my departure, went to lodge at the house of the chancellor of the 
consulship, to prove to the public, the nation was not an accomplice in the 
injustice of the ambassador. 

His excellency, furious at seeing me taken notice of in my misfortune, at 
the same time that, notwithstanding his being an ambassador, nobody went 
near his house, quite lost his senses and behaved like a madman. He forgot 


himself so far as to present a memoir to the senate to get me arrested. On 
being informed of this by the Abbe de Binis, I resolved to remain a 
fortnight longer, instead of setting off the next day as I had intended. My 
conduct had been known and approved of by everybody; I was universally 
esteemed. The senate did not deign to return an answer to the extravagant 
memoir of the ambassador, but sent me word I might remain in Venice as 
long as I thought proper, without making myself uneasy about the attempts 
of a madman. I continued to see my friends: I went to take leave of the 
ambassador from Spain, who received me well, and of the Comte de 
Finochietti, minister from Naples, whom I did not find at home. I wrote him 
a letter and received from his excellency the most polite and obliging 
answer. At length I took my departure, leaving behind me, notwithstanding 
my embarrassment, no other debts than the two sums I had borrowed, and 
of which I have just spoken; and an account of fifty crowns with a 
shopkeeper, of the name of Morandi, which Carrio promised to pay, and 
which I have never reimbursed him, although we have frequently met since 
that time; but with respect to the two sums of money, I returned them very 
exactly the moment I had it in my power. 

I cannot take leave of Venice without saying something of the celebrated 
amusements of that city, or at least of the little part of them of which I 
partook during my residence there. It has been seen how little in my youth I 
ran after the pleasures of that age, or those that are so called. My 
inclinations did not change at Venice, but my occupations, which moreover 
would have prevented this, rendered more agreeable to me the simple 
recreations I permitted myself. The first and most pleasing of all was the 
society of men of merit. M. le Blond, de St. Cyr, Carrio Altuna, and a 
Forlinian gentleman, whose name I am very sorry to have forgotten, and 
whom I never call to my recollection without emotion: he was the man of 
all I ever knew whose heart most resembled my own. We were connected 
with two or three Englishmen of great wit and information, and, like 
ourselves, passionately fond of music. All these gentlemen had their wives, 
female friends, or mistresses: the latter were most of them women of 
talents, at whose apartments there were balls and concerts. There was but 
little play; a lively turn, talents, and the theatres rendered this amusement 
incipid. Play is the resource of none but men whose time hangs heavy on 
their hands. I had brought with me from Paris the prejudice of that city 
against Italian music; but I had also received from nature a sensibility and 


niceness of distinction which prejudice cannot withstand. I soon contracted 
that passion for Italian music with which it inspires all those who are 
capable of feeling its excellence. In listening to barcaroles, I found I had not 
yet known what singing was, and I soon became so fond of the opera that, 
tired of babbling, eating, and playing in the boxes when I wished to listen, I 
frequently withdrew from the company to another part of the theater. There, 
quite alone, shut up in my box, I abandoned myself, notwithstanding the 
length of the representation, to the pleasure of enjoying it at ease unto the 
conclusion. One evening at the theatre of Saint Chrysostom, I fell into a 
more profound sleep than I should have done in my bed. The loud and 
brilliant airs did not disturb my repose. But who can explain the delicious 
sensations given me by the soft harmony of the angelic music, by which I 
was charmed from sleep; what an awaking! what ravishment! what ecstasy, 
when at the same instant I opened my ears and eyes! My first idea was to 
believe I was in paradise. The ravishing air, which I still recollect and shall 
never forget, began with these words: 

Conservami la bella, 

Che si m’accende il cor. 

I was desirous of having it; I had and kept it for a time; but it was not the 
same thing upon paper as in my head. The notes were the same but the thing 
was different. This divine composition can never be executed but in my 
mind, in the same manner as it was the evening on which it woke me from 
sleep. 

A kind of music far superior, in my opinion, to that of operas, and which 
in all Italy has not its equal, nor perhaps in the whole world, is that of the 
‘scuole’. The ‘scuole’ are houses of charity, established for the education of 
young girls without fortune, to whom the republic afterwards gives a 
portion either in marriage or for the cloister. Amongst talents cultivated in 
these young girls, music is in the first rank. Every Sunday at the church of 
each of the four ‘scuole’, during vespers, motettos or anthems with full 
choruses, accompanied by a great orchestra, and composed and directed by 
the best masters in Italy, are sung in the galleries by girls only; not one of 
whom is more than twenty years of age. I have not an idea of anything so 
voluptuous and affecting as this music; the richness of the art, the exquisite 
taste of the vocal part, the excellence of the voices, the justness of the 
execution, everything in these delightful concerts concurs to produce an 
impression which certainly is not the mode, but from which I am of opinion 


no heart 1s secure. Carrio and I never failed being present at these vespers of 
the ‘Mendicanti’, and we were not alone. The church was always full of the 
lovers of the art, and even the actors of the opera came there to form their 
tastes after these excellent models. What vexed me was the iron grate, 
which suffered nothing to escape but sounds, and concealed from me the 
angels of which they were worthy. I talked of nothing else. One day I spoke 
of it at Le Blond’s; “If you are so desirous,” said he, “to see those little 
girls, it will be an easy matter to satisfy your wishes. I am one of the 
administrators of the house, I will give you a collation with them.” I did not 
let him rest until he had fulfilled his promise. In entering the saloon, which 
contained these beauties I so much sighed to see, I felt a trembling of love 
which I had never before experienced. M. le Blond presented to me one 
after the other, these celebrated female singers, of whom the names and 
voices were all with which I was acquainted. Come, Sophia, — she was 
horrid. Come, Cattina, — she had but one eye. Come, Bettina, — the small- 
pox had entirely disfigured her. Scarcely one of them was without some 
striking defect. 

Le Blond laughed at my surprise; however, two or three of them 
appeared tolerable; these never sung but in the choruses; I was almost in 
despair. During the collation we endeavored to excite them, and they soon 
became enlivened; ugliness does not exclude the graces, and I found they 
possessed them. I said to myself, they cannot sing in this manner without 
intelligence and sensibility, they must have both; in fine, my manner of 
seeing them changed to such a degree that I left the house almost in love 
with each of these ugly faces. I had scarcely courage enough to return to 
vespers. But after having seen the girls, the danger was lessened. I still 
found their singing delightful; and their voices so much embellished their 
persons that, in spite of my eyes, I obstinately continued to think them 
beautiful. 

Music in Italy is accompanied with so trifling an expense, that it is not 
worth while for such as have a taste for it to deny themselves the pleasure it 
affords. I hired a harpsichord, and, for half a crown, I had at my apartment 
four or five symphonists, with whom I practised once a week in executing 
such airs, etc., as had given me most pleasure at the opera. I also had some 
symphonies performed from my ‘Muses Galantes’. Whether these pleased 
the performers, or the ballet-master of St. John Chrysostom wished to flatter 
me, he desired to have two of them; and I had afterwards the pleasure of 


hearing these executed by that admirable orchestra. They were danced to by 
a little Bettina, pretty and amiable, and kept by a Spaniard, M. Fagoaga, a 
friend of ours with whom we often went to spend the evening. But apropos 
of girls of easy virtue: it is not in Venice that a man abstains from them. 
Have you nothing to confess, somebody will ask me, upon this subject? 
Yes: I have something to say upon it, and I will proceed to the confession 
with the same ingenuousness with which I have made my former ones. 

I always had a disinclination to girls of pleasure, but at Venice those 
were all I had within my reach; most of the houses being shut against me on 
account of my place. The daughters of M. le Blond were very amiable, but 
difficult of access; and I had too much respect for the father and mother 
ever once to have the least desire for them. 

I should have had a much stronger inclination to a young lady named 
Mademoiselle de Cataneo, daughter to the agent from the King of Prussia, 
but Carrio was in love with her: there was even between them some 
question of marriage. He was in easy circumstances, and I had no fortune: 
his salary was a hundred louis (guineas) a year, and mine amounted to no 
more than a thousand livres (about forty pounds sterling) and, besides my 
being unwilling to oppose a friend, I knew that in all places, and especially 
at Venice, with a purse so ill furnished as mine was, gallantry was out of the 
question. I had not lost the pernicious custom of deceiving my wants. Too 
busily employed forcibly to feel those proceeding from the climate, I lived 
upwards of a year in that city as chastely as I had done in Paris, and at the 
end of eighteen months I quitted it without having approached the sex, 
except twice by means of the singular opportunities of which I am going to 
speak. 

The first was procured me by that honest gentleman, Vitali, some time 
after the formal apology I obliged him to make me. The conversation at the 
table turned on the amusements of Venice. These gentlemen reproached me 
with my indifference with regard to the most delightful of them all; at the 
same time extolling the gracefulness and elegant manners of the women of 
easy virtue of Venice; and adding that they were superior to all others of the 
same description in any other part of the world. Dominic said I must make 
the acquaintance of the most amiable of them all; and he offered to take me 
to her apartments, and assured me I should be pleased with her. I laughed at 
this obliging offer: and Count Piati, a man in years and venerable, observed 
to me, with more candor than I should have expected from an Italian, that 


he thought me too prudent to suffer myself to be taken to such a place by 
my enemy. In fact I had no inclination to do it: but notwithstanding this, by 
an incoherence I cannot myself comprehend, I at length was prevailed upon 
to go, contrary to my inclination, the sentiment of my heart, my reason, and 
even my will; solely from weakness, and being ashamed to show an 
appearance to the least mistrust; and besides, as the expression of the 
country is, ‘per non parer troppo cogliono’ — [Not to appear too great a 
blockhead.] — The ‘Padoana’ whom we went to visit was pretty, she was 
even handsome, but her beauty was not of that kind that pleased me. 
Dominic left me with her, I sent for Sorbetti, and asked her to sing. In about 
half an hour I wished to take my leave, after having put a ducat on the table, 
but this by a singular scruple she refused until she had deserved it, and I 
from as singular a folly consented to remove her doubts. I returned to the 
palace so fully persuaded that I should feel the consequences of this step, 
that the first thing I did was to send for the king’s surgeon to ask him for 
ptisans. Nothing can equal the uneasiness of mind I suffered for three 
weeks, without its being justified by any real inconvenience or apparent 
sign. I could not believe it was possible to withdraw with impunity from the 
arms of the ‘padoana’. The surgeon himself had the greatest difficulty in 
removing my apprehensions; nor could he do this by any other means than 
by persuading me I was formed in such a manner as not to be easily 
infected: and although in the experiment I exposed myself less than any 
other man would have done, my health in that respect never having suffered 
the least inconvenience, in my opinion a proof the surgeon was right. 
However, this has never made me imprudent, and if in fact I have received 
such an advantage from nature I can safely assert I have never abused it. 

My second adventure, although likewise with a common girl, was of a 
nature very different, as well in its origin as in its effects; I have already 
said that Captain Olivet gave me a dinner on board his vessel, and that I 
took with me the secretary of the Spanish embassy. I expected a salute of 
cannon. 

The ship’s company was drawn up to receive us, but not so much as a 
priming was burnt, at which I was mortified, on account of Carrio, whom I 
perceived to be rather piqued at the neglect. A salute of cannon was given 
on board merchant-ships to people of less consequence than we were; I 
besides thought I deserved some distinguished mark of respect from the 
captain. I could not conceal my thoughts, because this at all times was 


impossible to me, and although the dinner was a very good one, and Olivet 
did the honors of it perfectly well, I began it in an ill humor, eating but 
little, and speaking still less. At the first health, at least, I expected a volley; 
nothing. Carrio, who read what passed within, me, laughed at hearing me 
grumble like a child. Before dinner was half over I saw a gondola approach 
the vessel. “Bless me, sir,” said the captain, “take care of yourself, the 
enemy approaches.” I asked him what he meant, and he answered jocosely. 
The gondola made the ship’s side, and I observed a gay young damsel come 
on board very lightly, and coquettishly dressed, and who at three steps was 
in the cabin, seated by my side, before I had time to perceive a cover was 
laid for her. She was equally charming and lively, a brunette, not more than 
twenty years of age. She spoke nothing but Italian, and her accent alone was 
sufficient to turn my head. As she ate and chattered she cast her eyes upon 
me; steadfastly looked at me for a moment, and then exclaimed, “Good 
Virgin! Ah, my dear Bremond, what an age it is since I saw thee!” Then she 
threw herself into my arms, sealed her lips to mine, and pressed me almost 
to strangling. Her large black eyes, like those of the beauties of the East, 
darted fiery shafts into my heart, and although the surprise at first stupefied 
my senses, voluptuousness made a rapid progress within, and this to such a 
degree that the beautiful seducer herself was, notwithstanding the 
spectators, obliged to restrain my ardor, for I was intoxicated, or rather 
become furious. When she perceived she had made the impression she 
desired, she became more moderate in her caresses, but not in her vivacity, 
and when she thought proper to explain to us the real or false cause of all 
her petulance, she said I resembled M. de Bremond, director of the customs 
of Tuscany, to such a degree as to be mistaken for him; that she had turned 
this M. de Bremond’s head, and would do it again; that she had quitted him 
because he was a fool; that she took me in his place; that she would love me 
because it pleased her so to do, for which reason I must love her as long as 
it was agreeable to her, and when she thought proper to send me about my 
business, I must be patient as her dear Bremond had been. What was said 
was done. She took possession of me as of a man that belonged to her, gave 
me her gloves to keep, her fan, her ‘cinda’, and her coif, and ordered me to 
go here or there, to do this or that, and I instantly obeyed her. She told me to 
go and send away her gondola, because she chose to make use of mine, and 
I immediately sent it away; she bid me to move from my place, and pray 
Carrio to sit down in it, because she had something to say to him; and I did 


as she desired. They chatted a good while together, but spoke low, and I did 
not interrupt them. She called me, and I approached her. “Hark thee, 
Zanetto,” said she to me, “I will not be loved in the French manner; this 
indeed will not be well. In the first moment of lassitude, get thee gone: but 
stay not by the way, I caution thee.” After dinner we went to see the glass 
manufactory at Murano. She bought a great number of little curiosities; for 
which she left me to pay without the least ceremony. But she everywhere 
gave away little trinkets to a much greater amount than of the things we had 
purchased. By the indifference with which she threw away her money, I 
perceived she annexed to it but little value. When she insisted upon a 
payment, I am of opinion it was more from a motive of vanity than avarice. 
She was flattered by the price her admirers set upon her favors. 

In the evening we conducted her to her apartments. As we conversed 
together, I perceived a couple of pistols upon her toilette. “Ah! Ah!” said I, 
taking one of them up, “this is a patchbox of a new construction: may I ask 
what is its use? I know you have other arms which give more fire than those 
upon your table.” After a few pleasantries of the same kind, she said to us, 
with an ingenuousness which rendered her still more charming, “When I am 
complaisant to persons whom I do not love, I make them pay for the 
weariness they cause me; nothing can be more just; but if I suffer their 
caresses, I will not bear their insults; nor miss the first who shall be wanting 
to me in respect.” 

At taking leave of her, I made another appointment for the next day. I did 
not make her wait. I found her in ‘vestito di confidenza’, in an undress more 
than wanton, unknown to northern countries, and which I will not amuse 
myself in describing, although I recollect it perfectly well. I shall only 
remark that her ruffles and collar were edged with silk network ornamented 
with rose-colored pompons. This, in my eyes, much enlivened a beautiful 
complexion. I afterwards found it to be the mode at Venice, and the effect is 
so charming that I am surprised it has never been introduced in France. I 
had no idea of the transports which awaited me. I have spoken of Madam de 
Larnage with the transport which the remembrance of her still sometimes 
gives me; but how old, ugly and cold she appeared, compared with my 
Zulietta! Do not attempt to form to yourself an idea of the charms and 
graces of this enchanting girl, you will be far too short of truth. Young 
virgins in cloisters are not so fresh: the beauties of the seraglio are less 
animated: the houris of paradise less engaging. Never was so sweet an 


enjoyment offered to the heart and senses of a mortal. Ah! had I at least 
been capable of fully tasting of it for a single moment! I had tasted of it, but 
without a charm. I enfeebled all its delights: I destroyed them as at will. No; 
Nature has not made me capable of enjoyment. She has infused into my 
wretched head the poison of that ineffable happiness, the desire of which 
she first placed in my heart. 

If there be a circumstance in my life, which describes my nature, it is 
that which I am going to relate. The forcible manner in which I at this 
moment recollect the object of my book, will here make me hold in 
contempt the false delicacy which would prevent me from fulfilling it. 
Whoever you may be who are desirous of knowing a man, have the courage 
to read the two or three following pages, and you will become fully 
acquainted with J. J. Rousseau. 

I entered the chamber of a woman of easy virtue, as the sanctuary of love 
and beauty: and in her person, I thought I saw the divinity. I should have 
been inclined to think that without respect and esteem it was impossible to 
feel anything like that which she made me experience. Scarcely had I, in her 
first familiarities, discovered the force of her charms and caresses, before I 
wished, for fear of losing the fruit of them, to gather it beforehand. 
Suddenly, instead of the flame which consumed me, I felt a mortal cold run 
through all my veins; my legs failed me; and ready to faint away, I sat down 
and wept like a child. 

Who would guess the cause of my tears, and what, at this moment, 
passed within me? I said to myself: the object in my power is the 
masterpiece of love; her wit and person equally approach perfection; she is 
as good and generous as she is amiable and beautiful. Yet she is a miserable 
prostitute, abandoned to the public. The captain of a merchantship disposed 
of her at will; she has thrown herself into my arms, although she knows I 
have nothing; and my merit with which she cannot be acquainted, can be to 
her no inducement. In this there is something inconceivable. Either my 
heart deceives me, fascinates my senses, and makes me the dupe of an 
unworthy slut, or some secret defect, of which I am ignorant, destroys the 
effect of her charms, and renders her odious in the eyes of those by whom 
her charms would otherwise be disputed. I endeavored, by an extraordinary 
effort of mind, to discover this defect, but it did not so much as strike me 
that even the consequences to be apprehended, might possibly have some 
influence. The clearness of her skin, the brilliancy of her complexion, her 


white teeth, sweet breath, and the appearance of neatness about her person, 
so far removed from me this idea, that, still in doubt relative to my situation 
after the affair of the ‘padoana’, I rather apprehended I was not sufficiently 
in health for her: and I am firmly persuaded I was not deceived in my 
opinion. These reflections, so apropos, agitated me to such a degree as to 
make me shed tears. Zuliette, to whom the scene was quite novel, was 
struck speechless for a moment. But having made a turn in her chamber, 
and passing before her glass, she comprehended, and my eyes confirmed 
her opinion, that disgust had no part in what had happened. It was not 
difficult for her to recover me and dispel this shamefacedness. 

But, at the moment in which I was ready to faint upon a bosom, which 
for the first time seemed to suffer the impression of the hand and lips of a 
man, I perceived she had a withered ‘teton’. I struck my forehead: I 
examined, and thought I perceived this teton was not formed like the other. 
I immediately began to consider how it was possible to have such a defect, 
and persuaded of its proceeding from some great natural vice, I was clearly 
convinced, that, instead of the most charming person of whom I could form 
to myself an idea, I had in my arms a species of a monster, the refuse of 
nature, of men and of love. I carried my stupidity so far as to speak to her of 
the discovery I had made. She, at first, took what I said jocosely; and in her 
frolicsome humor, did and said things which made me die of love. But 
perceiving an inquietude I could not conceal, she at length reddened, 
adjusted her dress, raised herself up, and without saying a word, went and 
placed herself at a window. I attempted to place myself by her side: she 
withdrew to a sofa, rose from it the next moment, and fanning herself as she 
walked about the chamber, said to me in a reserved and disdainful tone of 
voice, “Zanetto, ‘lascia le donne, a studia la matematica.” — [Leave women 
and study mathematics. ] 

Before I took leave I requested her to appoint another rendezvous for the 
next day, which she postponed for three days, adding, with a satirical smile, 
that I must needs be in want of repose. I was very ill at ease during the 
interval; my heart was full of her charms and graces; I felt my extravagance, 
and reproached myself with it, regretting the loss of the moments I had so 
ill employed, and which, had I chosen, I might have rendered more 
agreeable than any in my whole life; waiting with the most burning 
impatience for the moment in which I might repair the loss, and yet, 
notwithstanding all my reasoning upon what I had discovered, anxious to 


reconcile the perfections of this adorable girl with the indignity of her 
situation. I ran, I flew to her apartment at the hour appointed. I know not 
whether or not her ardor would have been more satisfied with this visit, her 
pride at least would have been flattered by it, and I already rejoiced at the 
idea of my convincing her, in every respect, that I knew how to repair the 
wrongs I had done. She spared me this justification. The gondolier whom I 
had sent to her apartment brought me for answer that she had set off, the 
evening before, for Florence. If I had not felt all the love I had for her 
person when this was in my possession, I felt it in the most cruel manner on 
losing her. Amiable and charming as she was in my eyes, I could not 
console myself for the loss of her; but this I have never been able to do 
relative to the contemptuous idea which at her departure she must have had 
of me. 

These are my two narratives. The eighteen months I passed at Venice 
furnished me with no other of the same kind, except a simple prospect at 
most. Carrio was a gallant. Tired of visiting girls engaged to others, he took 
a fancy to have one to himself, and, as we were inseparable, he proposed to 
me an arrangement common enough at Venice, which was to keep one girl 
for us both. To this I consented. The question was, to find one who was 
safe. He was so industrious in his researches that he found out a little girl 
from eleven to twelve years of age, whom her infamous mother was 
endeavoring to sell, and I went with Carrio to see her. The sight of the child 
moved me to the most lively compassion. She was fair and as gentle as a 
lamb. Nobody would have taken her for an Italian. Living is very cheap in 
Venice; we gave a little money to the mother, and provided for the 
subsistence of her daughter. She had a voice, and to procure her some 
resource we gave her a spinnet, and a singing-master. All these expenses did 
not cost each of us more than two sequins a month, and we contrived to 
save a much greater sum in other matters; but as we were obliged to wait 
until she became of a riper age, this was sowing a long time before we 
could possibly reap. However, satisfied with passing our evenings, chatting 
and innocently playing with the child, we perhaps enjoyed greater pleasure 
than if we had received the last favors. So true is it that men are more 
attached to women by a certain pleasure they have in living with them, than 
by any kind of libertinism. My heart became insensibly attached to the little 
Anzoletta, but my attachment was paternal, in which the senses had so little 
share, that in proportion as the former increased, to have connected it with 


the latter would have been less possible; and I felt I should have 
experienced, at approaching this little creature when become nubile, the 
same horror with which the abominable crime of incest would have inspired 
me. I perceived the sentiments of Carrio take, unobserved by himself, 
exactly the same turn. We thus prepared for ourselves, without intending it, 
pleasure not less delicious, but very different from that of which we first 
had an idea; and I am fully persuaded that however beautiful the poor child 
might have become, far from being the corrupters of her innocence we 
should have been the protectors of it. The circumstance which shortly 
afterwards befell me deprived me of the happiness of taking a part in this 
good work, and my only merit in the affair was the inclination of my heart. 

I will now return to my journey. 

My first intentions after leaving M. de Montaigu, was to retire to 
Geneva, until time and more favorable circumstances should have removed 
the obstacles which prevented my union with my poor mamma; but the 
quarrel between me and M. de Montaigu being become public, and he 
having had the folly to write about it to the court, I resolved to go there to 
give an account of my conduct and complain of that of a madman. I 
communicated my intention, from Venice, to M. du Theil, charged per 
interim with foreign affairs after the death of M. Amelot. I set off as soon as 
my letter, and took my route through Bergamo, Como, and Domo D’Oscela, 
and crossing Saint Plomb. At Sion, M. de Chaignon, charge des affaires 
from France, showed me great civility; at Geneva M. de la Closure treated 
me with the same polite attention. I there renewed my acquaintance with M. 
de Gauffecourt, from whom I had some money to receive. I had passed 
through Nion without going to see my father: not that this was a matter of 
indifference to me, but because I was unwilling to appear before my 
mother-in-law, after the disaster which had befallen me, certain of being 
condemned by her without being heard. The bookseller, Du Villard, an old 
friend of my father’s, reproached me severely with this neglect. I gave him 
my reasons for it, and to repair my fault, without exposing myself to meet 
my mother-in-law, I took a chaise and we went together to Nion and 
stopped at a public house. Du Villard went to fetch my father, who came 
running to embrace me. We supped together, and, after passing an evening 
very agreeable to the wishes of my heart, I returned the next morning to 
Geneva with Du Villard, for whom I have ever since retained a sentiment of 
gratitude in return for the service he did me on this occasion. 


Lyons was a little out of my direct road, but I was determined to pass 
through that city in order to convince myself of a knavish trick played me 
by M. de Montaigu. I had sent me from Paris a little box containing a 
waistcoat, embroidered with gold, a few pairs of ruffles, and six pairs of 
white silk stockings; nothing more. Upon a proposition made me by M. de 
Montaigu, I ordered this box to be added to his baggage. In the apothecary’s 
bill he offered me in payment of my salary, and which he wrote out himself, 
he stated the weight of this box, which he called a bale, at eleven hundred 
pounds, and charged me with the carriage of it at an enormous rate. By the 
cares of M. Boy de la Tour, to whom I was recommended by M. Roquin, his 
uncle, it was proved from the registers of the customs of Lyons and 
Marseilles, that the said bale weighed no more than forty-five pounds, and 
had paid carriage according to that weight. I joined this authentic extract to 
the memoir of M, de Montaigu, and provided with these papers and others 
containing stronger facts, I returned to Paris, very impatient to make use of 
them. During the whole of this long journey I had little adventures; at 
Como, in Valais, and elsewhere. I there saw many curious things, amongst 
others the Boroma islands, which are worthy of being described. But I am 
pressed by time, and surrounded by spies. I am obliged to write in haste, 
and very imperfectly, a work which requires the leisure and tranquility I do 
not enjoy. If ever providence in its goodness grants me days more calm, I 
shall destine them to new modelling this work, should I be able to do it, or 
at least to giving a supplement, of which I perceive it stands in the greatest 
need. — [I have given up this project. ] 

The news of my quarrel had reached Paris before me and on my arrival I 
found the people in all the offices, and the public in general, scandalized at 
the follies of the ambassador. 

Notwithstanding this, the public talk at Venice, and the unanswerable 
proof I exhibited, I could not obtain even the shadow of justice. Far from 
obtaining satisfaction or reparation, I was left at the discretion of the 
ambassador for my salary, and this for no other reason than because, not 
being a Frenchman, I had no right to national protection, and that it was a 
private affair between him and myself. Everybody agreed I was insulted, 
injured, and unfortunate; that the ambassador was mad, cruel, and 
iniquitous, and that the whole of the affair dishonored him forever. But what 
of this! He was the ambassador, and I was nothing more than the secretary. 


Order, or that which is so called, was in opposition to my obtaining 
justice, and of this the least shadow was not granted me. I supposed that, by 
loudly complaining, and by publicly treating this madman in the manner he 
deserved, I should at length be told to hold my tongue; this was what I 
wished for, and I was fully determined not to obey until I had obtained 
redress. But at that time there was no minister for foreign affairs. I was 
suffered to exclaim, nay, even encouraged to do it, and joined with; but the 
affair still remained in the same state, until, tired of being in the right 
without obtaining justice, my courage at length failed me, and let the whole 
drop. 

The only person by whom I was ill received, and from whom I should 
have least expected such an injustice, was Madam de Beuzenval. Full of the 
prerogatives of rank and nobility, she could not conceive it was possible an 
ambassador could ever be in the wrong with respect to his secretary. The 
reception she gave me was conformable to this prejudice. I was so piqued at 
it that, immediately after leaving her, I wrote her perhaps one of the 
strongest and most violent letters that ever came from my pen, and since 
that time I never once returned to her house. I was better received by Father 
Castel; but, in the midst of his Jesuitical wheedling I perceived him 
faithfully to follow one of the great maxims of his society, which is to 
sacrifice the weak to the powerful. The strong conviction I felt of the justice 
of my cause, and my natural greatness of mind did not suffer me patiently 
to endure this partiality. I ceased visiting Father Castel, and on that account, 
going to the college of the Jesuits, where I knew nobody but himself. 
Besides the intriguing and tyrannical spirit of his brethren, so different from 
the cordiality of the good Father Hemet, gave me such a disgust for their 
conversation that I have never since been acquainted with, nor seen anyone 
of them except Father Berthier, whom I saw twice or thrice at M. Dupin’s, 
in conjunction with whom he labored with all his might at the refutation of 
Montesquieu. 

That I may not return to the subject, I will conclude what I have to say of 
M. de Montaigu. I had told him in our quarrels that a secretary was not what 
he wanted, but an attorney’s clerk. He took the hint, and the person whom 
he procured to succeed me was a real attorney, who in less than a year 
robbed him of twenty or thirty thousand livres. He discharged him, and sent 
him to prison, dismissed his gentleman with disgrace, and, in wretchedness, 
got himself everywhere into quarrels, received affronts which a footman 


would not have put up with, and, after numerous follies, was recalled, and 
sent from the capital. It is very probable that among the reprimands he 
received at court, his affair with me was not forgotten. At least, a little time 
after his return he sent his maitre d’ hotel, to settle my account, and give me 
some money. I was in want of it at that moment; my debts at Venice, debts 
of honor, if ever there were any, lay heavy upon my mind. I made use of the 
means which offered to discharge them, as well as the note of Zanetto Nani. 
I received what was offered me, paid all my debts, and remained as before, 
without a farthing in my pocket, but relieved from a weight which had 
become insupportable. From that time I never heard speak of M. de 
Montaigu until his death, with which I became acquainted by means of the 
Gazette. The peace of God be with that poor man! He was as fit for the 
functions of an ambassador as in my infancy I had been for those of 
Grapignan. — However, it was in his power to have honorably supported 
himself by my services, and rapidly to have advanced me in a career to 
which the Comte de Gauvon had destined me in my youth, and of the 
functions of which I had in a more advanced age rendered myself capable. 
The justice and inutility of my complaints, left in my mind seeds of 
indignation against our foolish civil institutions, by which the welfare of the 
public and real justice are always sacrificed to I know not what appearance 
of order, and which does nothing more than add the sanction of public 
authority to the oppression of the weak, and the iniquity of the powerful. 
Two things prevented these seeds from putting forth at that time as they 
afterwards did: one was, myself being in question in the affair, and private 
interest, whence nothing great or noble ever proceeded, could not draw 
from my heart the divine soarings, which the most pure love, only of that 
which is just and sublime, can produce. The other was the charm of 
friendship which tempered and calmed my wrath by the ascendancy of a 
more pleasing sentiment. I had become acquainted at Venice with a 
Biscayan, a friend of my friend Carrio’s, and worthy of being that of every 
honest man. This amiable young man, born with every talent and virtue, had 
just made the tour of Italy to gain a taste for the fine arts, and, imagining he 
had nothing more to acquire, intended to return by the most direct road to 
his own country. I told him the arts were nothing more than a relaxation to a 
genius like his, fit to cultivate the sciences; and to give him a taste for these, 
I advised him to make a journey to Paris and reside there for six months. He 
took my advice, and went to Paris. He was there and expected me when I 


arrived. His lodging was too considerable for him, and he offered me the 
half of it, which I instantly accepted. I found him absorbed in the study of 
the sublimest sciences. Nothing was above his reach. He digested 
everything with a prodigious rapidity. How cordially did he thank me for 
having procured him this food for his mind, which was tormented by a thirst 
after knowledge, without his being aware of it! What a treasure of light and 
virtue I found in the vigorous mind of this young man! I felt he was the 
friend I wanted. We soon became intimate. Our tastes were not the same, 
and we constantly disputed. Both opinionated, we never could agree about 
anything. Nevertheless we could not separate; and, notwithstanding our 
reciprocal and incessant contradiction, we neither of us wished the other to 
be different from what he was. 

Ignacio Emanuel de Altuna was one of those rare beings whom only 
Spain produces, and of whom she produces too few for her glory. He had 
not the violent national passions common in his own country. The idea of 
vengeance could no more enter his head, than the desire of it could proceed 
from his heart. His mind was too great to be vindictive, and I have 
frequently heard him say, with the greatest coolness, that no mortal could 
offend him. He was gallant, without being tender. He played with women as 
with so many pretty children. He amused himself with the mistresses of his 
friends, but I never knew him to have one of his own, nor the least desire 
for it. The emanations from the virtue with which his heart was stored, 
never permitted the fire of the passions to excite sensual desires. 

After his travels he married, died young, and left children; and, I am as 
convinced as of my existence, that his wife was the first and only woman 
with whom he ever tasted of the pleasures of love. 

Externally he was devout, like a Spaniard, but in his heart he had the 
piety of an angel. Except myself, he is the only man I ever saw whose 
principles were not intolerant. He never in his life asked any person his 
opinion in matters of religion. It was not of the least consequence to him 
whether his friend was a Jew, a Protestant, a Turk, a Bigot, or an Atheist, 
provided he was an honest man. Obstinate and headstrong in matters of 
indifference, but the moment religion was in question, even the moral part, 
he collected himself, was silent, or simply said: “I am charged with the care 
of myself, only.” It is astonishing so much elevation of mind should be 
compatible with a spirit of detail carried to minuteness. He previously 
divided the employment of the day by hours, quarters and minutes; and so 


scrupulously adhered to this distribution, that had the clock struck while he 
was reading a phrase, he would have shut his book without finishing it. His 
portions of time thus laid out, were some of them set apart to studies of one 
kind, and others to those of another: he had some for reflection, 
conversation, divine service, the reading of Locke, for his rosary, for visits, 
music and painting; and neither pleasure, temptation, nor complaisance, 
could interrupt this order: a duty he might have had to discharge was the 
only thing that could have done it. When he gave me a list of his 
distribution, that I might conform myself thereto, I first laughed, and then 
shed tears of admiration. He never constrained anybody nor suffered 
constraint: he was rather rough with people, who from politeness, attempted 
to put it upon him. He was passionate without being sullen. I have often 
seen him warm, but never saw him really angry with any person. Nothing 
could be more cheerful than his temper: he knew how to pass and receive a 
joke; raillery was one of his distinguished talents, and with which he 
possessed that of pointed wit and repartee. When he was animated, he was 
noisy and heard at a great distance; but whilst he loudly inveighed, a smile 
was spread over his countenance, and in the midst of his warmth he used 
some diverting expression which made all his hearers break out into a loud 
laugh. He had no more of the Spanish complexion than of the phlegm of 
that country. His skin was white, his cheeks finely colored, and his hair of a 
light chestnut. He was tall and well made; his body was well formed for the 
residence of his mind. 

This wise-hearted as well as wise-headed man, knew mankind, and was 
my friend; this was my only answer to such as are not so. We were so 
intimately united, that our intention was to pass our days together. In a few 
years I was to go to Ascoytia to live with him at his estate; every part of the 
project was arranged the eve of his departure; nothing was left 
undetermined, except that which depends not upon men in the best 
concerted plans, posterior events. My disasters, his marriage, and finally, 
his death, separated us forever. Some men would be tempted to say, that 
nothing succeeds except the dark conspiracies of the wicked, and that the 
innocent intentions of the good are seldom or never accomplished. I had felt 
the inconvenience of dependence, and took a resolution never again to 
expose myself to it; having seen the projects of ambition, which 
circumstances had induced me to form, overturned in their birth. 
Discouraged in the career I had so well begun, from which, however, I had 


just been expelled, I resolved never more to attach myself to any person, but 
to remain in an independent state, turning my talents to the best advantage: 
of these I at length began to feel the extent, and that I had hitherto had too 
modest an opinion of them. I again took up my opera, which I had laid aside 
to go to Venice; and that I might be less interrupted after the departure of 
Altuna, I returned to my old hotel St. Quentin; which, in a solitary part of 
the town, and not far from the Luxembourg, was more proper for my 
purpose than noisy Rue St. Honor. 

There the only consolation which Heaven suffered me to taste in my 
misery, and the only one which rendered it supportable, awaited me. This 
was not a trancient acquaintance; I must enter into some detail relative to 
the manner in which it was made. 

We had a new landlady from Orleans; she took for a needlewoman a girl 
from her own country, of between twenty-two and twenty-three years of 
age, and who, as well as the hostess, ate at our table. This girl, named 
Theresa le Vasseur, was of a good family; her father was an officer in the 
mint of Orleans, and her mother a shopkeeper; they had many children. The 
function of the mint of Orleans being suppressed, the father found himself 
without employment; and the mother having suffered losses, was reduced to 
narrow circumstances. She quitted her business and came to Paris with her 
husband and daughter, who, by her industry, maintained all the three. 

The first time I saw this girl at table, I was struck with her modesty; and 
still more so with her lively yet charming look, which, with respect to the 
impression it made upon me, was never equalled. Beside M. de Bonnefond, 
the company was composed of several Irish priests, Gascons and others of 
much the same description. Our hostess herself had not made the best 
possible use of her time, and I was the only person at the table who spoke 
and behaved with decency. Allurements were thrown out to the young girl. I 
took her part, and the joke was then turned against me. Had I had no natural 
inclination to the poor girl, compassion and contradiction would have 
produced it in me: I was always a great friend to decency in manners and 
conversation, especially in the fair sex. I openly declared myself her 
champion, and perceived she was not insensible of my attention; her looks, 
animated by the gratitude she dared not express by words, were for this 
reason still more penetrating. 

She was very timid, and I was as much so as herself. The connection 
which this disposition common to both seemed to remove to a distance, was 


however rapidly formed. Our landlady perceiving its progress, became 
furious, and her brutality forwarded my affair with the young girl, who, 
having no person in the house except myself to give her the least support, 
was sorry to see me go from home, and sighed for the return of her 
protector. The affinity our hearts bore to each other, and the similarity of 
our dispositions, had soon their ordinary effect. She thought she saw in me 
an honest man, and in this she was not deceived. I thought I perceived in 
her a woman of great sensibility, simple in her manners, and devoid of all 
coquetry: — I was no more deceived in her than she in me. I began by 
declaring to her that I would never either abandon or marry her. Love, 
esteem, artless sincerity were the ministers of my triumph, and it was 
because her heart was tender and virtuous, that I was happy without being 
presuming. 

The apprehensions she was under of my not finding in her that for which 
I sought, retarded my happiness more than every other circumstance. I 
perceived her disconcerted and confused before she yielded her consent, 
wishing to be understood and not daring to explain herself. Far from 
suspecting the real cause of her embarrassment, I falsely imagined it to 
proceed from another motive, a supposition highly insulting to her morals, 
and thinking she gave me to understand my health might be exposed to 
danger, I fell into so perplexed a state that, although it was no restraint upon 
me, it poisoned my happiness during several days. As we did not 
understand each other, our conversations upon this subject were so many 
enigmas more than ridiculous. She was upon the point of believing I was 
absolutely mad; and I on my part was as near not knowing what else to 
think of her. At last we came to an explanation; she confessed to me with 
tears the only fault of the kind of her whole life, immediately after she 
became nubile; the fruit of her ignorance and the address of her seducer. 
The moment I comprehended what she meant, I gave a shout of joy. “A 
Hymen!” exclaimed I; “sought for at Paris, and at twenty years of age! Ah 
my Theresa! I am happy in possessing thee, virtuous and healthy as thou 
art, and in not finding that for which I never sought.” 

At first amusement was my only object; I perceived I had gone further 
and had given myself a companion. A little intimate connection with this 
excellent girl, and a few reflections upon my situation, made me discover 
that, while thinking of nothing more than my pleasures, I had done a great 
deal towards my happiness. In the place of extinguished ambition, a life of 


sentiment, which had entire possession of my heart, was necessary to me. In 
a word, I wanted a successor to mamma: since I was never again to live 
with her, it was necessary some person should live with her pupil, and a 
person, too, in whom I might find that simplicity and docility of mind and 
heart which she had found in me. It was, moreover, necessary that the 
happiness of domestic life should indemnify me for the splendid career I 
had just renounced. When I was quite alone there was a void in my heart, 
which wanted nothing more than another heart to fill it up. Fate had 
deprived me of this, or at least in part alienated me from that for which by 
nature I was formed. From that moment I was alone, for there never was for 
me the least thing intermediate between everything and nothing. I found in 
Theresa the supplement of which I stood in need; by means of her I lived as 
happily as I possibly could do, according to the course of events. 

I at first attempted to improve her mind. In this my pains were useless. 
Her mind is as nature formed it: it was not susceptible of cultivation. I do 
not blush in acknowledging she never knew how to read well, although she 
writes tolerably. When I went to lodge in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
opposite to my windows at the Hotel de Ponchartrain, there was a sun-dial, 
on which for a whole month I used all my efforts to teach her to know the 
hours; yet, she scarcely knows them at present. She never could enumerate 
the twelve months of the year in order, and cannot distinguish one numeral 
from another, notwithstanding all the trouble I took endeavoring to teach 
them to her. She neither knows how to count money, nor to reckon the price 
of anything. The word which when she speaks, presents itself to her mind, 
is frequently opposite to that of which she means to make use. I formerly 
made a dictionary of her phrases, to amuse M. de Luxembourg, and her ‘qui 
pro quos’ often became celebrated among those with whom I was most 
intimate. But this person, so confined in her intellects, and, if the world 
pleases, so stupid, can give excellent advice in cases of difficulty. In 
Switzerland, in England and in France, she frequently saw what I had not 
myself perceived; she has often given me the best advice I could possibly 
follow; she has rescued me from dangers into which I had blindly 
precipitated myself, and in the presence of princes and the great, her 
sentiments, good sense, answers, and conduct have acquired her universal 
esteem, and myself the most sincere congratulations on her merit. With 
persons whom we love, sentiment fortifies the mind as well as the heart; 


and they who are thus attached, have little need of searching for ideas 
elsewhere. 

I lived with my Theresa as agreeably as with the finest genius in the 
world. Her mother, proud of having been brought up under the Marchioness 
of Monpipeau, attempted to be witty, wished to direct the judgment of her 
daughter, and by her knavish cunning destroyed the simplicity of our 
intercourse. 

The fatigue of this opportunity made me in some degree surmount the 
foolish shame which prevented me from appearing with Theresa in public; 
and we took short country walks, tete-a-tete, and partook of little collations, 
which, to me, were delicious. I perceived she loved me sincerely, and this 
increased my tenderness. This charming intimacy left me nothing to wish; 
futurity no longer gave me the least concern, or at most appeared only as 
the present moment prolonged: I had no other desire than that of insuring its 
duration. 

This attachment rendered all other dissipation superfluous and insipid to 
me. As I only went out for the purpose of going to the apartment of 
Theresa, her place of residence almost became my own. My retirement was 
so favorable to the work I had undertaken, that, in less than three months, 
my opera was entirely finished, both words and music, except a few 
accompaniments, and fillings up which still remained to be added. This 
maneuvering business was very fatiguing to me. I proposed it to Philidor, 
offering him at the same time a part of the profits. He came twice, and did 
something to the middle parts in the act of Ovid; but he could not confine 
himself to an assiduous application by the allurement of advantages which 
were distant and uncertain. He did not come a third time, and I finished the 
work myself. 

My opera completed, the next thing was to make something of it: this 
was by much the more difficult task of the two. A man living in solitude in 
Paris will never succeed in anything. I was on the point of making my way 
by means of M. de la Popliniere, to whom Gauffecourt, at my return to 
Geneva, had introduced me. M. de la Popliniere was the Mecaenas of 
Rameau; Madam de la Popliniere his very humble scholar. Rameau was 
said to govern in that house. Judging that he would with pleasure protect the 
work of one of his disciples, I wished to show him what I had done. He 
refused to examine it; saying he could not read score, it was too fatiguing to 
him. M. de la Popliniere, to obviate this difficulty, said he might hear it; and 


offered me to send for musicians to execute certain detached pieces. I 
wished for nothing better. Rameau consented with an 1ll grace, incessantly 
repeating that the composition of a man not regularly bred to the science, 
and who had learned music without a master, must certainly be very fine! I 
hastened to copy into parts five or six select passages. Ten symphonies were 
procured, and Albert, Berard, and Mademoiselle Bourbonnais undertook the 
vocal part. Rameau, the moment he heard the overture, was purposely 
extravagant in his eulogium, by which he intended it should be understood 
it could not be my composition. He showed signs of impatience at every 
passage: but after a counter tenor song, the air of which was noble and 
harmonious, with a brilliant accompaniment, he could no longer contain 
himself; he apostrophised me with a brutality at which everybody was 
shocked, maintaining that a part of what he had heard was by a man 
experienced in the art, and the rest by some ignorant person who did not so 
much as understand music. It is true my composition, unequal and without 
rule, was sometimes sublime, and at others insipid, as that of a person who 
forms himself in an art by the soarings of his own genius, unsupported by 
science, must necessarily be. Rameau pretended to see nothing in me but a 
contemptible pilferer, without talents or taste. The rest of the company, 
among whom I must distinguish the master of the house, were of a different 
opinion. M. de Richelieu, who at that time frequently visited M. and 
Madam de la Popliniere, heard them speak of my work, and wished to hear 
the whole of it, with an intention, if it pleased him, to have it performed at 
court. The opera was executed with full choruses, and by a great orchestra, 
at the expense of the king, at M. de Bonneval’s intendant of the Menus; 
Francoeur directed the band. The effect was surprising: the duke never 
ceased to exclaim and applaud; and, at the end of one of the choruses, in the 
act of Tasso, he arose and came to me, and, pressing my hand, said: “M. 
Rousseau, this is transporting harmony. I never heard anything finer. I will 
get this performed at Versailles.” 

Madam de la Poliniere, who was present, said not a word. Rameau, 
although invited, refused to come. The next day, Madam de la Popliniere 
received me at her toilette very ungraciously, affected to undervalue my 
piece, and told me, that although a little false glitter had at first dazzled M. 
de Richelieu, he had recovered from his error, and she advised me not to 
place the least dependence upon my opera. The duke arrived soon after, and 
spoke to me in quite a different language. He said very flattering things of 


my talents, and seemed as much disposed as ever to have my composition 
performed before the king. “There is nothing,” said he, “but the act of Tasso 
which cannot pass at court: you must write another.” Upon this single word 
I shut myself up in my apartment; and in three weeks produced, in the place 
of Tasso, another act, the subject of which was Hesiod inspired by the 
muses. In this I found the secret of introducing a part of the history of my 
talents, and of the jealousy with which Rameau had been pleased to honor 
me. There was in the new act an elevation less gigantic and better supported 
than in the act of Tasso. The music was as noble and the composition better; 
and had the other two acts been equal to this, the whole piece would have 
supported a representation to advantage. But whilst I was endeavoring to 
give it the last finishing, another undertaking suspended the completion of 
that I had in my hand. In the winter which succeeded the battle of Fontenot, 
there were many galas at Versailles, and several operas performed at the 
theater of the little stables. Among the number of the latter was the dramatic 
piece of Voltaire, entitled ‘La Princesse de Navarre’, the music by Rameau, 
the name of which has just been changed to that of ‘Fetes de Ramire’. This 
new subject required several changes to be made in the divertissements, as 
well in the poetry as in the music. 

A person capable of both was now sought after. Voltaire was in Lorraine, 
and Rameau also; both of whom were employed on the opera of the Temple 
of Glory, and could not give their attention to this. M. de Richelieu thought 
of me, and sent to desire I would undertake the alterations; and, that I might 
the better examine what there was to do, he gave me separately the poem 
and the music. In the first place, I would not touch the words without the 
consent of the author, to whom I wrote upon the subject a very polite and 
respectful letter, such a one as was proper; and received from him the 
following answer: 

“SIR: In you two talents, which hitherto have always been separated, are 
united. These are two good reasons for me to esteem and to endeavor to 
love you. I am sorry, on your account, you should employ these talents in a 
work which is so little worthy of them. A few months ago the Duke de 
Richelieu commanded me to make, absolutely in the twinkling of an eye, a 
little and bad sketch of a few insipid and imperfect scenes to be adapted to 
divertissements which are not of a nature to be joined with them. I obeyed 
with the greatest exactness. I wrote very fast, and very ill. I sent this 
wretched production to M. de Richelieu, imagining he would make no use 


of it, or that I should have it again to make the necessary corrections. 
Happily it is in your hands, and you are at full liberty to do with it whatever 
you please: I have entirely lost sight of the thing. I doubt not but you will 
have corrected all the faults which cannot but abound in so hasty a 
composition of such a very simple sketch, and am persuaded you will have 
supplied whatever was wanting. 

“T remember that, among other stupid inattentions, no account is given in 
the scenes which connect the divertissements of the manner in which the 
Princess Grenadine immediately passes from a prison to a garden or palace. 
As it is not a magician but a Spanish nobleman who gives her the gala, I am 
of opinion nothing should be effected by enchantment. 

“T beg, sir, you will examine this part, of which I have but a confused 
idea. 

“You will likewise consider, whether or not it be necessary the prison 
should be opened, and the princess conveyed from it to a fine palace, gilt 
and varnished, and prepared for her. I know all this is wretched, and that it 
is beneath a thinking being to make a serious affair of such trifles; but, since 
we must displease as little as possible, it is necessary we should conform to 
reason, even in a bad divertissement of an opera. 

“I depend wholly upon you and M. Ballot, and soon expect to have the 
honor of returning you my thanks, and assuring you how much I am, etc.” 

There is nothing surprising in the great politeness of this letter, compared 
with the almost crude ones which he has since written to me. He thought I 
was in great favor with Madam Richelieu; and the courtly suppleness, 
which everyone knows to be the character of this author, obliged him to be 
extremely polite to a new comer, until he become better acquainted with the 
measure of the favor and patronage he enjoyed. 

Authorized by M. de Voltaire, and not under the necessity of giving 
myself the least concern about M. Rameau, who endeavored to injure me, I 
set to work, and in two months my undertaking was finished. With respect 
to the poetry, it was confined to a mere trifle; I aimed at nothing more than 
to prevent the difference of style from being perceived, and had the vanity 
to think I had succeeded. The musical part was longer and more laborious. 
Besides my having to compose several preparatory pieces, and, amongst 
others, the overture, all the recitative, with which I was charged, was 
extremely difficult on account of the necessity there was of connecting, in a 
few verses, and by very rapid modulations, symphonies and choruses, in 


keys very different from each other; for I was determined neither to change 
nor transpose any of the airs, that Rameau might not accuse me of having 
disfigured them. I succeeded in the recitative; it was well accented, full of 
energy and excellent modulation. The idea of two men of superior talents, 
with whom I was associated, had elevated my genius, and I can assert, that 
in this barren and inglorious task, of which the public could have no 
knowledge, I was for the most part equal to my models. 

The piece, in the state to which I had brought it, was rehearsed in the 
great theatre of the opera. Of the three authors who had contributed to the 
production, I was the only one present. Voltaire was not in Paris, and 
Rameau either did not come, or concealed himself. The words of the first 
monologue were very mournful; they began with: 

O Mort! viens terminer les malheurs de ma vie. 


[O Death! hasten to terminate the misfortunes of my life. | 

To these, suitable music was necessary. It was, however, upon this that 
Madam de la Popliniere founded her censure; accusing me, with much 
bitterness, of having composed a funeral anthem. M. de Richelieu very 
judiciously began by informing himself who was the author of the poetry of 
this monologue; I presented him the manuscript he had sent me, which 
proved it was by Voltaire. “In that case,” said the duke, “Voltaire alone is to 
blame.” During the rehearsal, everything I had done was disapproved by 
Madam de la Popliniere, and approved of by M. de Richelieu; but I had 
afterwards to do with too powerful an adversary. It was signified to me that 
several parts of my composition wanted revising, and that on this it was 
necessary I should consult M. Rameau; my heart was wounded by such a 
conclusion, instead of the eulogium I expected, and which certainly I 
merited, and I returned to my apartment overwhelmed with grief, exhausted 
with fatigue, and consumed by chagrin. I was immediately taken ill, and 
confined to my chamber for upwards of six weeks. 

Rameau, who was charged with the alterations indicated by Madam de la 
Popliniere, sent to ask me for the overture of my great opera, to substitute it 
to that I had just composed. Happily I perceived the trick he intended to 
play me, and refused him the overture. As the performance was to be in five 
or six days, he had not time to make one, and was obliged to leave that I 
had prepared. It was in the Italian taste, and in a style at that time quite new 
in France. It gave satisfaction, and I learned from M. de Valmalette, maitre 


d’hotel to the king, and son-in-law to M. Mussard, my relation and friend, 
that the connoisseurs were highly satisfied with my work, and that the 
public had not distinguished it from that of Rameau. However, he and 
Madam de la Popliniere took measures to prevent any person from knowing 
I had any concern in the matter. In the books distributed to the audience, 
and in which the authors are always named, Voltaire was the only person 
mentioned, and Rameau preferred the suppression of his own name to 
seeing it associated with mine. 

As soon as I was in a situation to leave my room, I wished to wait upon 
M. de Richelieu, but it was too late; he had just set off for Dunkirk, where 
he was to command the expedition destined to Scotland. At his return, said I 
to myself, to authorize my idleness, it will be too late for my purpose, not 
having seen him since that time. I lost the honor of mywork and the 
emoluments it should have produced me, besides considering my time, 
trouble, grief, and vexation, my illness, and the money this cost me, without 
ever receiving the least benefit, or rather, recompense. However, I always 
thought M. de Richelieu was disposed to serve me, and that he had a 
favorable opinion of my talents; but my misfortune, and Madam de la 
Popliniere, prevented the effect of his good wishes. 

I could not divine the reason of the aversion this lady had to me. I had 
always endeavored to make myself agreeable to her, and regularly paid her 
my court. Gauffecourt explained to me the causes of her dislike: “The first,” 
said he, “is her friendship for Rameau, of whom she is the declared 
panegyrist, and who will not suffer a competitor; the next is an original sin, 
which ruins you in her estimation, and which she will never forgive; you are 
a Genevese.” Upon this he told me the Abbe Hubert, who was from the 
same city, and the sincere friend of M. de la Popliniere, had used all his 
efforts to prevent him from marrying this lady, with whose character and 
temper he was very well acquainted; and that after the marriage she had 
vowed him an implacable hatred, as well as all the Genevese. “Although La 
Popliniere has a friendship for you, do not,” said he, “depend upon his 
protection: he is still in love with his wife: she hates you, and is vindictive 
and artful; you will never do anything in that house.” All this I took for 
granted. 

The same Gauffecourt rendered me much about this time, a service of 
which I stood in the greatest need. I had just lost my virtuous father, who 
was about sixty years of age. I felt this loss less severely than I should have 


done at any other time, when the embarrassments of my situation had less 
engaged my attention. During his life-time I had never claimed what 
remained of the property of my mother, and of which he received the little 
interest. His death removed all my scruples upon this subject. But the want 
of a legal proof of the death of my brother created a difficulty which 
Gauffecourt undertook to remove, and this he effected by means of the good 
offices of the advocate De Lolme. As I stood in need of the little resource, 
and the event being doubtful, I waited for a definitive account with the 
greatest anxiety. 

One evening on entering my apartment I found a letter, which I knew to 
contain the information I wanted, and I took it up with an impatient 
trembling, of which I was inwardly ashamed. What? said I to myself, with 
disdain, shall Jean Jacques thus suffer himself to be subdued by interest and 
curiosity? I immediately laid the letter again upon the chimney-piece. I 
undressed myself, went to bed with great composure, slept better than 
ordinary, and rose in the morning at a late hour, without thinking more of 
my letter. As I dressed myself, it caught my eye; I broke the seal very 
leisurely, and found under the envelope a bill of exchange. I felt a variety of 
pleasing sensations at the same time: but I can assert, upon my honor, that 
the most lively of them all was that proceeding from having known how to 
be master of myself. 

I could mention twenty such circumstances in my life, but I am too much 
pressed for time to say everything. I sent a small part of this money to my 
poor mamma; regretting, with my eyes suffused with tears, the happy time 
when I should have laid it all at her feet. All her letters contained evident 
marks of her distress. She sent me piles of recipes, and numerous secrets, 
with which she pretended I might make my fortune and her own. The idea 
of her wretchedness already affected her heart and contracted her mind. The 
little I sent her fell a prey to the knaves by whom she was surrounded; she 
received not the least advantage from anything. The idea of dividing what 
was necessary to my own subsistence with these wretches disgusted me, 
especially after the vain attempt I had made to deliver her from them, and of 
which I shall have occasion to speak. Time slipped away, and with it the 
little money I had; we were two, or indeed, four persons; or, to speak still 
more correctly, seven or eight. Although Theresa was disinterested to a 
degree of which there are but few examples, her mother was not so. She 
was no sooner a little relieved from her necessities by my cares, than she 


sent for her whole family to partake of the fruits of them. Her sisters, sons, 
daughters, all except her eldest daughter, married to the director of the 
coaches of Augers, came to Paris. Everything I did for Theresa, her mother 
diverted from its original destination in favor of these people who were 
starving. I had not to do with an avaricious person; and, not being under the 
influence of an unruly passion, I was not guilty of follies. Satisfied with 
genteelly supporting Theresa without luxury, and unexposed to pressing 
wants, I readily consented to let all the earnings of her industry go to the 
profit of her mother; and to this even I did not confine myself; but, by a 
fatality by which I was pursued, whilst mamma was a prey to the rascals 
about her Theresa was the same to her family; and I could not do anything 
on either side for the benefit of her to whom the succor I gave was destined. 
It was odd enough the youngest child of M. de la Vasseur, the only one who 
had not received a marriage portion from her parents, should provide for 
their subsistence; and that, after having a long time been beaten by her 
brothers, sisters, and even her nieces, the poor girl should be plundered by 
them all, without being more able to defend herself from their thefts than 
from their blows. One of her nieces, named Gorton le Duc, was of a mild 
and amiable character; although spoiled by the lessons and examples of the 
others. As I frequently saw them together, I gave them names, which they 
afterwards gave to each other; I called the niece my niece, and the aunt my 
aunt; they both called me uncle. Hence the name of aunt, by which I 
continued to call Theresa, and which my friends sometimes jocosely 
repeated. It will be judged that in such a situation I had not a moment to 
lose, before I attempted to extricate myself. Imagining M. de Richelieu had 
forgotten me, and having no more hopes from the court, I made some 
attempts to get my opera brought out at Paris; but I met with difficulties 
which could not immediately be removed, and my situation became daily 
more painful. I presented my little comedy of Narcisse to the Italians; it was 
received, and I had the freedom of the theatre, which gave much pleasure. 
But this was all; I could never get my piece performed, and, tired of paying 
my court to players, I gave myself no more trouble about them. At length I 
had recourse to the last expedient which remained to me, and the only one 
of which I ought to have made use. While frequenting the house of M. de la 
Popliniere, I had neglected the family of Dupin. The two ladies, although 
related, were not on good terms, and never saw each other. There was not 
the least intercourse between the two families, and Thieriot was the only 


person who visited both. He was desired to endeavor to bring me again to 
M. Dupin’s. M. de Francueil was then studying natural history and 
chemistry, and collecting a cabinet. I believe he aspired to become a 
member of the Academy of Sciences; to this effect he intended to write a 
book, and judged I might be of use to him in the undertaking. Madam de 
Dupin, who, on her part, had another work in contemplation, had much the 
same views in respect to me. They wished to have me in common as a kind 
of secretary, and this was the reason of the invitations of Thieriot. 

I required that M. de Francueil should previously employ his interest 
with that of Jelyote to get my work rehearsed at the opera-house; to this he 
consented. The Muses Galantes were several times rehearsed, first at the 
Magazine, and afterwards in the great theatre. The audience was very 
numerous at the great rehearsal, and several parts of the composition were 
highly applauded. However, during this rehearsal, very ill-conducted by 
Rebel, I felt the piece would not be received; and that, before it could 
appear, great alterations were necessary. I therefore withdrew it without 
saying a word, or exposing myself to a refusal; but I plainly perceived, by 
several indications, that the work, had it been perfect, could not have 
succeeded. M. de Francueil had promised me to get it rehearsed, but not that 
it should be received. He exactly kept his word. I thought I perceived on 
this occasion, as well as many others, that neither Madam Dupin nor 
himself were willing I should acquire a certain reputation in the world, lest, 
after the publication of their books, it should be supposed they had grafted 
their talents upon mine. Yet as Madam Dupin always supposed those I had 
to be very moderate, and never employed me except it was to write what 
she dictated, or in researches of pure erudition, the reproach, with respect to 
her, would have been unjust. 

This last failure of success completed my discouragement. I abandoned 
every prospect of fame and advancement; and, without further troubling my 
head about real or imaginary talents, with which I had so little success, I 
dedicated my whole time and cares to procure myself and Theresa a 
subsistence in the manner most pleasing to those to whom it should be 
agreeable to provide for it. I therefore entirely attached myself to Madam 
Dupin and M. de Francueil. This did not place me in a very opulent 
situation; for with eight or nine hundred livres, which I had the first two 
years, I had scarcely enough to provide for my primary wants; being 
obliged to live in their neighborhood, a dear part of the town, in a furnished 


lodging, and having to pay for another lodging at the extremity of Paris, at 
the very top of the Rue Saint Jacques, to which, let the weather be as it 
would, I went almost every evening to supper. I soon got into the track of 
my new occupations, and conceived a taste for them. I attached myself to 
the study of chemistry, and attended several courses of it with M. de 
Francueil at M. Rouelle’s, and we began to scribble over paper upon that 
science, of which we scarcely possessed the elements. In 1717, we went to 
pass the autumn in Tourraine, at the castle of Chenonceaux, a royal mansion 
upon the Cher, built by Henry the II, for Diana of Poitiers, of whom the 
ciphers are still seen, and which is now in the possession of M. Dupin, a 
farmer general. We amused ourselves very agreeably in this beautiful place, 
and lived very well: I became as fat there as a monk. Music was a favorite 
relaxation. I composed several trios full of harmony, and of which I may 
perhaps speak in my supplement if ever I should write one. Theatrical 
performances were another resource. I wrote a comedy in fifteen days, 
entitled ‘l’Engagement Temeraire’, — [The Rash Engagement] — which 
will be found amongst my papers; it has no other merit than that of being 
lively. I composed several other little things: amongst others a poem 
entitled, ‘l’Aliee de Sylvie’, from the name of an alley in the park upon the 
bank of the Cher; and this without discontinuing my chemical studies, or 
interrupting what I had to do for Madam Dupin. 

Whilst I was increasing my corpulency at Chenonceaux, that of my poor 
Theresa was augmented at Paris in another manner, and at my return I 
found the work I had put upon the frame in greater forwardness than I had 
expected. This, on account of my situation, would have thrown me into the 
greatest embarrassment, had not one of my messmates furnished me with 
the only resource which could relieve me from it. This is one of those 
essential narratives which I cannot give with too much simplicity; because, 
in making an improper use of their names, I should either excuse or 
inculpate myself, both of which in this place are entirely out of the question. 

During the residence of Altuna at Paris, instead of going to eat at a 
‘Traiteurs’, he and I commonly ate in the neighborhood, almost opposite the 
cul de sac of the opera, at the house of a Madam la Selle, the wife of a 
tailor, who gave but very ordinary dinners, but whose table was much 
frequented on account of the safe company which generally resorted to it; 
no person was received without being introduced by one of those who used 
the house. The commander, De Graville, an old debauchee, with much wit 


and politeness, but obscene in conversation, lodged at the house, and 
brought to it a set of riotous and extravagant young men; officers in the 
guards and mousquetaires. The Commander de Nonant, chevalier to all the 
girls of the opera, was the daily oracle, who conveyed to us the news of this 
motley crew. M. du Plessis, a lieutenant-colonel, retired from the service, an 
old man of great goodness and wisdom; and M. Ancelet, an officer in the 
mousquetaires, kept the young people in a certain kind of order. 
[It was to this M. Ancelet I gave a little comedy, after my own 
manner entitled ‘les Prisouniers de Guerre’, which I wrote after the 
disasters of the French in Bavaria and Bohemia: I dared not either 
avow this comedy or show it, and this for the singular reason that 
neither the King of France nor the French were ever better spoken of 
nor praised with more sincerity of heart than in my piece though 
written by a professed republican, I dared not declare myself the 
panegyrist of a nation, whose maxims were exactly the reverse of my 
own. More grieved at the misfortunes of France than the French 
themselves I was afraid the public would construe into flattery and 
mean complaisance the marks of a sincere attachment, of which in my 
first part I have mentioned the date and the cause, and which I was 
ashamed to show. | 
This table was also frequented by commercial people, financiers and 
contractors, but extremely polite, and such as were distinguished amongst 
those of the same profession. M. de Besse, M. de Forcade, and others whose 
names I have forgotten, in short, well-dressed people of every description 
were seen there; except abbes and men of the long robe, not one of whom I 
ever met in the house, and it was agreed not to introduce men of either of 
these professions. This table, sufficiently resorted to, was very cheerful 
without being noisy, and many of the guests were waggish, without 
descending to vulgarity. The old commander with all his smutty stories, 
with respect to the substance, never lost sight of the politeness of the old 
court; nor did any indecent expression, which even women would not have 
pardoned him, escape his lips. His manner served as a rule to every person 
at table; all the young men related their adventures of gallantry with equal 
grace and freedom, and these narratives were the more complete, as the 
seraglio was at the door; the entry which led to it was the same; for there 
was a communication between this and the shop of Le Duchapt, a 
celebrated milliner, who at that time had several very pretty girls, with 


whom our young people went to chat before or after dinner. I should thus 
have amused myself as well as the rest, had I been less modest: I had only 
to go in as they did, but this I never had courage enough to do. With respect 
to Madam de Selle, I often went to eat at her house after the departure of 
Altuna. I learned a great number of amusing anecdotes, and by degrees I 
adopted, thank God, not the morals, but the maxims I found to be 
established there. Honest men injured, husbands deceived, women seduced, 
were the most ordinary topics, and he who had best filled the foundling 
hospital was always the most applauded. I caught the manners I daily had 
before my eyes: I formed my manner of thinking upon that I observed to be 
the reigning one amongst amiable, and upon the whole, very honest people. 
I said to myself, since it is the custom of the country, they who live here 
may adopt it; this is the expedient for which I sought. I cheerfully 
determined upon it without the least scruple, and the only one I had to 
overcome was that of Theresa, whom, with the greatest imaginable 
difficulty, I persuaded to adopt this only means of saving her honor. Her 
mother, who was moreover apprehensive of a new embarrassment by an 
increase of family, came to my aid, and she at length suffered herself to be 
prevailed upon. We made choice of a midwife, a safe and prudent woman, 
Mademoiselle Gouin, who lived at the Point Saint Eustache, and when the 
time came, Theresa was conducted to her house by her mother. 

I went thither several times to see her, and gave her a cipher which I had 
made double upon two cards; one of them was put into the linen of the 
child, and by the midwife deposited with the infant in the office of the 
foundling hospital according to the customary form. The year following, a 
similar inconvenience was remedied by the same expedient, excepting the 
cipher, which was forgotten: no more reflection on my part, nor approbation 
on that of the mother; she obeyed with trembling. All the vicissitudes which 
this fatal conduct has produced in my manner of thinking, as well as in my 
destiny, will be successively seen. For the present, we will confine 
ourselves to this first period; its cruel and unforeseen consequences will but 
too frequently oblige me to refer to it. 

I here mark that of my first acquaintance with Madam D’Epinay, whose 
name will frequently appear in these memoirs. She was a Mademoiselle D’ 
Esclavelles, and had lately been married to M. D’Epinay, son of M. de 
Lalive de Bellegarde, a farmer general. She understood music, and a 
passion for the art produced between these three persons the greatest 


intimacy. Madam Francueil introduced me to Madam D’Epinay, and we 
sometimes supped together at her house. She was amiable, had wit and 
talent, and was certainly a desirable acquaintance; but she had a female 
friend, a Mademoiselle d’Ette, who was said to have much malignancy in 
her disposition; she lived with the Chevalier de Valory, whose temper was 
far from being one of the best. I am of opinion, an acquaintance with these 
two persons was prejudicial to Madam D’Epinay, to whom, with a 
disposition which required the greatest attention from those about her, 
nature had given very excellent qualities to regulate or counterbalance her 
extravagant pretensions. M. de Francueil inspired her with a part of the 
friendship he had conceived for me, and told me of the connection between 
them, of which, for that reason, I would not now speak, were it not become 
so public as not to be concealed from M. D’Epinay himself. 

M. de Francueil confided to me secrets of a very singular nature relative 
to this lady, of which she herself never spoke to me, nor so much as 
suspected my having a knowledge; for I never opened my lips to her upon 
the subject, nor will I ever do it to any person. The confidence all parties 
had in my prudence rendered my situation very embarrassing, especially 
with Madam de Francueil, whose knowledge of me was sufficient to 
remove from her all suspicion on my account, although I was connected 
with her rival. I did everything I could to console this poor woman, whose 
husband certainly did not return the affection she had for him. I listened to 
these three persons separately; I kept all their secrets so faithfully that not 
one of the three ever drew from me those of the two others, and this, 
without concealing from either of the women my attachment to each of 
them. Madam de Francueil, who frequently wished to make me an agent, 
received refusals in form, and Madam D’Epinay, once desiring me to charge 
myself with a letter to M. de Francueil received the same mortification, 
accompanied by a very express declaration, that if ever she wished to drive 
me forever from the house, she had only a second time to make me a like 
proposition. 

In justice to Madam D’Epinay, I must say, that far from being offended 
with me she spoke of my conduct to M. de Francueil in terms of the highest 
approbation, and continued to receive me as well, and as politely as ever. It 
was thus, amidst the heart-burnings of three persons to whom I was obliged 
to behave with the greatest circumspection, on whom I in some measure 
depended, and for whom I had conceived an attachment, that by conducting 


myself with mildness and complaisance, although accompanied with the 
greatest firmness, I preserved unto the last not only their friendship, but 
their esteem and confidence. Notwithstanding my absurdities and 
awkwardness, Madam D’Epinay would have me make one of the party to 
the Chevrette, a country-house, near Saint Denis, belonging to M. de 
Bellegarde. There was a theatre, in which performances were not 
unfrequent. I had a part given me, which I studied for six months without 
intermission, and in which, on the evening of the representation, I was 
obliged to be prompted from the beginning to the end. After this experiment 
no second proposal of the kind was ever made to me. 

My acquaintance with M. D’Epinay procured me that of her sister-in- 
law, Mademoiselle de Bellegarde, who soon afterwards became Countess of 
Houdetot. The first time I saw her she was upon the point of marriage; 
when she conversed with me a long time, with that charming familiarity 
which was natural to her. I thought her very amiable, but I was far from 
perceiving that this young person would lead me, although innocently, into 
the abyss in which I still remain. 

Although I have not spoken of Diderot since my return from Venice, no 
more than of my friend M. Roguin, I did not neglect either of them, 
especially the former, with whom I daily became more intimate. He had a 
Nannette, as well as I a Theresa; this was between us another conformity of 
circumstances. But my Theresa, as fine a woman as his Nannette, was of a 
mild and amiable character, which might gain and fix the affections of a 
worthy man; whereas Nannette was a vixen, a troublesome prater, and had 
no qualities in the eyes of others which in any measure compensated for her 
want of education. However he married her, which was well done of him, if 
he had given a promise to that effect. I, for my part, not having entered into 
any such engagement, was not in the least haste to imitate him. 

I was also connected with the Abbe de Condillac, who had acquired no 
more literary fame than myself, but in whom there was every appearance of 
his becoming what he now is. I was perhaps the first who discovered the 
extent of his abilities, and esteemed them as they deserved. He on his part 
seemed satisfied with me, and, whilst shut up in my chamber in the Rue 
Jean Saint Denis, near the opera-house, I composed my act of Hesiod, he 
sometimes came to dine with me tete-a-tete. We sent for our dinner, and 
paid share and share alike. He was at that time employed on his Essay on 
the Origin of Human Knowledge, which was his first work. When this was 


finished, the difficulty was to find a bookseller who would take it. The 
booksellers of Paris are shy of every author at his beginning, and 
metaphysics, not much then in vogue, were no very inviting subject. I spoke 
to Diderot of Condillac and his work, and I afterwards brought them 
acquainted with each other. They were worthy of each other’s esteem, and 
were presently on the most friendly terms. Diderot persuaded the 
bookseller, Durand, to take the manuscript from the abbe, and this great 
metaphysician received for his first work, and almost as a favor, a hundred 
crowns, which perhaps he would not have obtained without my assistance. 
As we lived in a quarter of the town very distant from each other, we all 
assembled once a week at the Palais Royal, and went to dine at the Hotel du 
Panier Fleuri. These little weekly dinners must have been extremely 
pleasing to Diderot; for he who failed in almost all his appointments never 
missed one of these. At our little meeting I formed the plan of a periodical 
paper, entitled ‘le Persifleur’ — [The Jeerer] — which Diderot and I were 
alternately to write. I sketched out the first sheet, and this brought me 
acquainted with D’Alembert, to whom Diderot had mentioned it. 
Unforeseen events frustrated our intention, and the project was carried no 
further. 

These two authors had just undertaken the ‘Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique’, which at first was intended to be nothing more than a 
kind of translation of Chambers, something like that of the Medical 
Dictionary of James, which Diderot had just finished. Diderot was desirous 
I should do something in this second undertaking, and proposed to me the 
musical part, which I accepted. This I executed in great haste, and 
consequently very ill, in the three months he had given me, as well as all the 
authors who were engaged in the work. But I was the only person in 
readiness at the time prescribed. I gave him my manuscript, which I had 
copied by a lackey, belonging to M. de Francueil, of the name of Dupont, 
who wrote very well. I paid him ten crowns out of my own pocket, and 
these have never been reimbursed me. Diderot had promised me a 
retribution on the part of the booksellers, of which he has never since 
spoken to me nor I to him. 

This undertaking of the ‘Encyclopedie’ was interrupted by his 
imprisonment. The ‘Pensees Philosophiques’ drew upon him some 
temporary inconvenience which had no disagreeable consequences. He did 
not come off so easily on account of the ‘Lettre sur les Aveugles’, in which 


there was nothing reprehensible, but some personal attacks with which 
Madam du Pre St. Maur, and M. de Raumur were displeased: for this he 
was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes. Nothing can describe the 
anguish I felt on account of the misfortunes of my friend. My wretched 
imagination, which always sees everything in the worst light, was terrified. 
I imagined him to be confined for the remainder of his life. I was almost 
distracted with the thought. I wrote to Madam de Pompadour, beseeching 
her to release him or obtain an order to shut me up in the same dungeon. I 
received no answer to my letter: this was too reasonable to be efficacious, 
and I do not flatter myself that it contributed to the alleviation which, some 
time afterwards, was granted to the severities of the confinement of poor 
Diderot. Had this continued for any length of time with the same rigor, I 
verily believe I should have died in despair at the foot of the hated dungeon. 
However, if my letter produced but little effect, I did not on account of it 
attribute to myself much merit, for I mentioned it but to very few people, 
and never to Diderot himself. 


BOOK VIII. 


At the end of the preceding book a pause was necessary. With this begins 
the long chain of my misfortunes deduced from their origin. 

Having lived in the two most splendid houses in Paris, I had, 
notwithstanding my candor and modesty, made some acquaintance. Among 
others at Dupin’s, that of the young hereditary prince of Saxe-Gotha, and of 
the Baron de Thun, his governor; at the house of M. de la Popliniere, that of 
M. Seguy, friend to the Baron de Thun, and known in the literary world by 
his beautiful edition of Rousseau. The baron invited M. Seguy and myself 
to go and pass a day or two at Fontenai sous bois, where the prince had a 
house. As I passed Vincennes, at the sight of the dungeon, my feelings were 
acute; the effect of which the baron perceived on my countenance. At 
supper the prince mentioned the confinement of Diderot. The baron, to hear 
what I had to say, accused the prisoner of imprudence; and I showed not a 
little of the same in the impetuous manner in which I defended him. This 
excess of zeal, inspired by the misfortune which had befallen my friend, 
was pardoned, and the conversation immediately changed. There were 
present two Germans in the service of the prince. M. Klupssel, a man of 
great wit, his chaplain, and who afterwards, having supplanted the baron, 
became his governor. The other was a young man named M. Grimm, who 
served him as a reader until he could obtain some place, and whose 
indifferent appearance sufficiently proved the pressing necessity he was 
under of immediately finding one. From this very evening Klupssel and I 
began an acquaintance which soon led to friendship. That with the Sieur 
Grimm did not make quite so rapid a progress; he made but few advances, 
and was far from having that haughty presumption which prosperity 
afterwards gave him. The next day at dinner, the conversation turned upon 
music; he spoke well on the subject. I was transported with joy when I 
learned from him he could play an accompaniment on the harpsichord. 
After dinner was over music was introduced, and we amused ourselves the 
rest of the afternoon on the harpischord of the prince. Thus began that 
friendship which, at first, was so agreeable to me, afterwards so fatal, and of 
which I shall hereafter have so much to say. 

At my return to Paris, I learned the agreeable news that Diderot was 
released from the dungeon, and that he had on his parole the castle and park 


of Vincennes for a prison, with permission to see his friends. How painful 
was it to me not to be able instantly to fly to him! But I was detained two or 
three days at Madam Dupin’s by indispensable business. After ages of 
impatience, I flew to the arms of my friend. He was not alone: D’ Alembert 
and the treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle were with him. As I entered I saw 
nobody but himself, I made but one step, one cry; I riveted my face to his: I 
pressed him in my arms, without speaking to him, except by tears and sighs: 
I stifled him with my affection and joy. The first thing he did, after quitting 
my arms, was to turn himself towards the ecclesiastic, and say: “You see, 
sir, how much I am beloved by my friends.” My emotion was so great, that 
it was then impossible for me to reflect upon this manner of turning it to 
advantage; but I have since thought that, had I been in the place of Diderot, 
the idea he manifested would not have been the first that would have 
occurred to me. 

I found him much affected by his imprisonment. The dungeon had made 
a terrible impression upon his mind, and, although he was very agreeably 
situated in the castle, and at liberty to walk where he pleased in the park, 
which was not inclosed even by a wall, he wanted the society of his friends 
to prevent him from yielding to melancholy. As I was the person most 
concerned for his sufferings, I imagined I should also be the friend, the 
sight of whom would give him consolation; on which account, 
notwithstanding very pressing occupations, I went every two days at 
farthest, either alone, or accompanied by his wife, to pass the afternoon 
with him. 

The heat of the summer was this year (1749) excessive. Vincennes is two 
leagues from Paris. The state of my finances not permitting me to pay for 
hackney coaches, at two o’clock in the afternoon, I went on foot, when 
alone, and walked as fast as possible, that I might arrive the sooner. The 
trees by the side of the road, always lopped, according to the custom of the 
country, afforded but little shade, and exhausted by fatigue, I frequently 
threw myself on the ground, being unable to proceed any further. I thought 
a book in my hand might make me moderate my pace. One day I took the 
Mercure de France, and as I walked and read, I came to the following 
question proposed by the academy of Dijon, for the premium of the ensuing 
year, ‘Has the progress of sciences and arts contributed to corrupt or purify 
morals?’ 


The moment I had read this, I seemed to behold another world, and 
became a different man. Although I have a lively remembrance of the 
impression it made upon me, the detail has escaped my mind, since I 
communicated it to M. de Malesherbes in one of my four letters to him. 
This is one of the singularities of my memory which merits to be remarked. 
It serves me in proportion to my dependence upon it; the moment I have 
committed to paper that with which it was charged, it forsakes me, and I 
have no sooner written a thing than I had forgotten it entirely. This 
singularity is the same with respect to music. Before I learned the use of 
notes I knew a great number of songs; the moment I had made a sufficient 
progress to sing an air set to music, I could not recollect any one of them; 
and, at present, I much doubt whether I should be able entirely to go 
through one of those of which I was the most fond. All I distinctly recollect 
upon this occasion is, that on my arrival at Vincennes, I was in an agitation 
which approached a delirium. Diderot perceived it; I told him the cause, and 
read to him the prosopopoeia of Fabricius, written with a pencil under a 
tree. He encouraged me to pursue my ideas, and to become a competitor for 
the premium. I did so, and from that moment I was ruined. 

All the rest of my misfortunes during my life were the inevitable effect 
of this moment of error. 

My sentiments became elevated with the most inconceivable rapidity to 
the level of my ideas. All my little passions were stifled by the enthusiasm 
of truth, liberty, and virtue; and, what is most astonishing, this effervescence 
continued in my mind upwards of five years, to as great a degree perhaps as 
it has ever done in that of any other man. I composed the discourse in a very 
singular manner, and in that style which I have always followed in my other 
works. I dedicated to it the hours of the night in which sleep deserted me, I 
meditated in my bed with my eyes closed, and in my mind turned over and 
over again my periods with incredible labor and care; the moment they were 
finished to my satisfaction, I deposited them in my memory, until I had an 
opportunity of committing them to paper; but the time of rising and putting 
on my clothes made me lose everything, and when I took up my pen I 
recollected but little of what I had composed. I made Madam le Vasseur my 
secretary; I had lodged her with her daughter, and husband, nearer to 
myself; and she, to save me the expense of a servant, came every morning 
to make my fire, and to do such other little things as were necessary. As 
soon as she arrived I dictated to her while in bed what I had composed in 


the night, and this method, which for a long time I observed, preserved me 
many things I should otherwise have forgotten. 

As soon as the discourse was finished, I showed it to Diderot. He was 
satisfied with the production, and pointed out some corrections he thought 
necessary to be made. 

However, this composition, full of force and fire, absolutely wants logic 
and order; of all the works I ever wrote, this is the weakest in reasoning, 
and the most devoid of number and harmony. With whatever talent a man 
may be born, the art of writing is not easily learned. 

I sent off this piece without mentioning it to anybody, except, I think, to 
Grimm, with whom, after his going to live with the Comte de Vriese, I 
began to be upon the most intimate footing. His harpsichord served as a 
rendezvous, and I passed with him at it all the moments I had to spare, in 
singing Italian airs, and barcaroles; sometimes without intermission, from 
morning till night, or rather from night until morning; and when I was not to 
be found at Madam Dupin’s, everybody concluded I was with Grimm at his 
apartment, the public walk, or theatre. I left off going to the Comedie 
Italienne, of which I was free, to go with him, and pay, to the Comedie 
Francoise, of which he was passionately fond. In short, so powerful an 
attraction connected me with this young man, and I became so inseparable 
from him, that the poor aunt herself was rather neglected, that is, I saw her 
less frequently; for in no moment of my life has my attachment to her been 
diminished. 

This impossibility of dividing, in favor of my inclinations, the little time 
I had to myself, renewed more strongly than ever the desire I had long 
entertained of having but one home for Theresa and myself; but the 
embarrassment of her numerous family, and especially the want of money 
to purchase furniture, had hitherto withheld me from accomplishing it. An 
opportunity to endeavor at it presented itself, and of this I took advantage. 
M. de Francueil and Madam Dupin, clearly perceiving that eight or nine 
hundred livres a year were unequal to my wants, increased, of their own 
accord, my salary to fifty guineas; and Madam Dupin, having heard I 
wished to furnish myself lodgings, assisted me with some articles for that 
purpose. With this furniture and that Theresa already had, we made one 
common stock, and, having an apartment in the Hotel de Languedoc, Rue 
de Grenelle-Saint-Honore, kept by very honest people, we arranged 
ourselves in the best manner we could, and lived there peaceably and 


agreeably during seven years, at the end of which I removed to go and live 
at the Hermitage. 

Theresa’s father was a good old man, very mild in his disposition, and 
much afraid of his wife; for this reason he had given her the surname of 
Lieutenant Criminal, which Grimm, jocosely, afterwards transferred to the 
daughter. Madam le Vasseur did not want sense, that is address; and 
pretended to the politeness and airs of the first circles; but she had a 
mysterious wheedling, which to me was insupportable, gave bad advice to 
her daughter, endeavored to make her dissemble with me, and separately, 
cajoled my friends at my expense, and that of each other; excepting these 
circumstances, she was a tolerably good mother, because she found her 
account in being so, and concealed the faults of her daughter to turn them to 
her own advantage. This woman, who had so much of my care and 
attention, to whom I made so many little presents, and by whom I had it 
extremely at heart to make myself beloved, was, from the impossibility of 
my succeeding in this wish, the only cause of the uneasiness I suffered in 
my little establishment. Except the effects of this cause I enjoyed, during 
these six or seven years, the most perfect domestic happiness of which 
human weakness is capable. The heart of my Theresa was that of an angel; 
our attachment increased with our intimacy, and we were more and more 
daily convinced how much we were made for each other. Could our 
pleasures be described, their simplicity would cause laughter. Our walks, 
tete-a-tete, on the outside of the city, where I magnificently spent eight or 
ten sous in each guinguette. — [Ale-house] — Our little suppers at my 
window, seated opposite to each other upon two little chairs, placed upon a 
trunk, which filled up the spare of the embrasure. In this situation the 
window served us as a table, we respired the fresh air, enjoyed the prospect 
of the environs and the people who passed; and, although upon the fourth 
story, looked down into the street as we ate. 

Who can describe, and how few can feel, the charms of these repasts, 
consisting of a quartern loaf, a few cherries, a morsel of cheese, and half-a- 
pint of wine which we drank between us? Friendship, confidence, intimacy, 
sweetness of disposition, how delicious are your reasonings! We sometimes 
remained in this situation until midnight, and never thought of the hour, 
unless informed of it by the old lady. But let us quit these details, which are 
either insipid or laughable; I have always said and felt that real enjoyment 
was not to be described. 


Much about the same time I indulged in one not so delicate, and the last 
of the kind with which I have to reproach myself. I have observed that the 
minister Klupssel was an amiable man; my connections with him were 
almost as intimate as those I had with Grimm, and in the end became as 
familiar; Grimm and he sometimes ate at my apartment. These repasts, a 
little more than simple, were enlivened by the witty and extravagant 
wantonness of expression of Klupssel, and the diverting Germanicisms of 
Grimm, who was not yet become a purist. 

Sensuality did not preside at our little orgies, but joy, which was 
preferable, reigned in them all, and we enjoyed ourselves so well together 
that we knew not how to separate. Klupssel had furnished a lodging for a 
little girl, who, notwithstanding this, was at the service of anybody, because 
he could not support her entirely himself. One evening as we were going 
into the coffee-house, we met him coming out to go and sup with her. We 
rallied him; he revenged himself gallantly, by inviting us to the same 
supper, and there rallying us in our turn. The poor young creature appeared 
to be of a good disposition, mild and little fitted to the way of life to which 
an old hag she had with her, prepared her in the best manner she could. 
Wine and conversation enlivened us to such a degree that we forgot 
ourselves. The amiable Klupssel was unwilling to do the honors of his table 
by halves, and we all three successively took a view of the next chamber, in 
company with his little friend, who knew not whether she should laugh or 
cry. Grimm has always maintained that he never touched her; it was 
therefore to amuse himself with our impatience, that he remained so long in 
the other chamber, and if he abstained, there is not much probability of his 
having done so from scruple, because previous to his going to live with the 
Comte de Friese, he lodged with girls of the town in the same quarter of St. 
Roch. 

I left the Rue des Moineaux, where this girl lodged, as much ashamed as 
Saint Preux left the house in which he had become intoxicated, and when I 
wrote his story I well remembered my own. Theresa perceived by some 
sign, and especially by my confusion, I had something with which I 
reproached myself; I relieved my mind by my free and immediate 
confession. I did well, for the next day Grimm came in triumph to relate to 
her my crime with aggravation, and since that time he has never failed 
maliciously to recall it to her recollection; in this he was the more culpable, 
since I had freely and voluntarily given him my confidence, and had a right 


to expect he would not make me repent of it. I never had a more convincing 
proof than on this occasion, of the goodness of my Theresa’s heart; she was 
more shocked at the behavior of Grimm than at my infidelity, and I received 
nothing from her but tender reproaches, in which there was not the least 
appearance of anger. 

The simplicity of mind of this excellent girl was equal to her goodness of 
heart; and this is saying everything: but one instance of it, which is present 
to my recollection, is worthy of being related. I had told her Klupssel was a 
minister, and chaplain to the prince of Saxe-Gotha. A minister was to her so 
singular a man, that oddly confounding the most dissimilar ideas, she took 
it into her head to take Klupssel for the pope; I thought her mad the first 
time she told me when I came in, that the pope had called to see me. I made 
her explain herself and lost not a moment in going to relate the story to 
Grimm and Klupssel, who amongst ourselves never lost the name of pope. 
We gave to the girl in the Rue des Moineaux the name of Pope Joan. Our 
laughter was incessant; it almost stifled us. They, who in a letter which it 
hath pleased them to attribute to me, have made me say I never laughed but 
twice in my life, did not know me at this period, nor in my younger days; 
for if they had, the idea could never have entered into their heads. 

The year following (1750), not thinking more of my discourse; I learned 
it had gained the premium at Dijon. This news awakened all the ideas which 
had dictated it to me, gave them new animation, and completed the 
fermentation of my heart of that first leaven of heroism and virtue which 
my father, my country, and Plutarch had inspired in my infancy. Nothing 
now appeared great in my eyes but to be free and virtuous, superior to 
fortune and opinion, and independent of all exterior circumstances; 
although a false shame, and the fear of disapprobation at first prevented me 
from conducting myself according to these principles, and from suddenly 
quarreling with the maxims of the age in which I lived, I from that moment 
took a decided resolution to do it. — [And of this I purposely delayed the 
execution, that irritated by contradiction, it might be rendered triumphant. | 

While I was philosophizing upon the duties of man, an event happened 
which made me better reflect upon my own. Theresa became pregnant for 
the third time. Too sincere with myself, too haughty in my mind to 
contradict my principles by my actions, I began to examine the destination 
of my children, and my connections with the mother, according to the laws 
of nature, justice, and reason, and those of that religion, pure, holy, and 


eternal, like its author, which men have polluted while they pretended to 
purify it, and which by their formularies they have reduced to a religion of 
words, since the difficulty of prescribing impossibilities is but trifling to 
those by whom they are not practised. 

If I deceived myself in my conclusions, nothing can be more astonishing 
than the security with which I depended upon them. Were I one of those 
men unfortunately born deaf to the voice of nature, in whom no sentiment 
of justice or humanity ever took the least root, this obduracy would be 
natural. But that warmth of heart, strong sensibility, and facility of forming 
attachments; the force with which they subdue me; my cruel sufferings 
when obliged to break them; the innate benevolence I cherished towards my 
fellow-creatures; the ardent love I bear to great virtues, to truth and justice, 
the horror in which I hold evil of every kind; the impossibility of hating, of 
injuring or wishing to injure anyone; the soft and lively emotion I feel at the 
sight of whatever is virtuous, generous and amiable; can these meet in the 
same mind with the depravity which without scruple treads under foot the 
most pleasing of all our duties? No, I feel, and openly declare this to be 
impossible. Never in his whole life could J. J. be a man without sentiment 
or an unnatural father. I may have been deceived, but it is impossible I 
should have lost the least of my feelings. Were I to give my reasons, I 
should say too much; since they have seduced me, they would seduce many 
others. I will not therefore expose those young persons by whom I may be 
read to the same danger. I will satisfy myself by observing that my error 
was such, that in abandoning my children to public education for want of 
the means of bringing them up myself; in destining them to become 
workmen and peasants, rather than adventurers and fortune-hunters, I 
thought I acted like an honest citizen, and a good father, and considered 
myself as a member of the republic of Plato. Since that time the regrets of 
my heart have more than once told me I was deceived; but my reason was 
so far from giving me the same intimation, that I have frequently returned 
thanks to Heaven for having by this means preserved them from the fate of 
their father, and that by which they were threatened the moment I should 
have been under the necessity of leaving them. Had I left them to Madam 
d’Upinay, or Madam de Luxembourg, who, from friendship, generosity, or 
some other motive, offered to take care of them in due time, would they 
have been more happy, better brought up, or honester men? To this I cannot 


answer; but I am certain they would have been taught to hate and perhaps 
betray their parents: it is much better that they have never known them. 

My third child was therefore carried to the foundling hospital as well as 
the two former, and the next two were disposed of in the same manner; for I 
have had five children in all. This arrangement seemed to me to be so good, 
reasonable and lawful, that if I did not publicly boast of it, the motive by 
which I was withheld was merely my regard for their mother: but I 
mentioned it to all those to whom I had declared our connection, to Diderot, 
to Grimm, afterwards to M. d’Epinay, and after another interval to Madam 
de Luxembourg; and this freely and voluntarily, without being under the 
least necessity of doing it, having it in my power to conceal the step from 
all the world; for La Gouin was an honest woman, very discreet, and a 
person on whom I had the greatest reliance. The only one of my friends to 
whom it was in some measure my interest to open myself, was Thierry the 
physician, who had the care of my poor aunt in one of her lyings in, in 
which she was very ill. In a word, there was no mystery in my conduct, not 
only on account of my never having concealed anything from my friends, 
but because I never found any harm in it. Everything considered, I chose the 
best destination for my children, or that which I thought to be such. I could 
have wished, and still should be glad, had I been brought up as they have 
been. 

Whilst I was thus communicating what I had done, Madam le Vasseur 
did the same thing amongst her acquaintance, but with less disinterested 
views. I introduced her and her daughter to Madam Dupin, who, from 
friendship to me, showed them the greatest kindness. The mother confided 
to her the secret of the daughter. Madam Dupin, who is generous and kind, 
and to whom she never told how attentive I was to her, notwithstanding my 
moderate resources, in providing for everything, provided on her part for 
what was necessary, with a liberality which, by order of her mother, the 
daughter concealed from me during my residence in Paris, nor ever 
mentioned it until we were at the Hermitage, when she informed me of it, 
after having disclosed to me several other secrets of her heart. I did not 
know Madam Dupin, who never took the least notice to me of the matter, 
was so well informed: I know not yet whether Madam de Chenonceaux, her 
daughter-in-law, was as much in the secret: but Madam de Brancueil knew 
the whole and could not refrain from prattling. She spoke of it to me the 
following year, after I had left her house. This induced me to write her a 


letter upon the subject, which will be found in my collections, and wherein I 
gave such of my reasons as I could make public, without exposing Madam 
le Vasseur and her family; the most determinative of them came from that 
quarter, and these I kept profoundly secret. 

I can rely upon the discretion of Madam Dupin, and the friendship of 
Madam de Chenonceaux; I had the same dependence upon that of Madam 
de Francueil, who, however, was long dead before my secret made its way 
into the world. This it could never have done except by means of the 
persons to whom I intrusted it, nor did it until after my rupture with them. 
By this single fact they are judged; without exculpating myself from the 
blame I deserve, I prefer it to that resulting from their malignity. My fault is 
great, but it was an error. I have neglected my duty, but the desire of doing 
an injury never entered my heart; and the feelings of a father were never 
more eloquent in favor of children whom he never saw. But: betraying the 
confidence of friendship, violating the most sacred of all engagements, 
publishing secrets confided to us, and wantonly dishonoring the friend we 
have deceived, and who in detaching himself from our society still respects 
us, are not faults, but baseness of mind, and the last degree of heinousness. 

I have promised my confession and not my justification; on which 
account I shall stop here. It is my duty faithfully to relate the truth, that of 
the reader to be just; more than this I never shall require of him. 

The marriage of M. de Chenonceaux rendered his mother’s house still 
more agreeable to me, by the wit and merit of the new bride, a very amiable 
young person, who seemed to distinguish me amongst the scribes of M. 
Dupin. She was the only daughter of the Viscountess de Rochechouart, a 
great friend of the Comte de Friese, and consequently of Grimm’s, who was 
very attentive to her. However, it was I who introduced him to her daughter; 
but their characters not suiting each other, this connection was not of long 
duration; and Grimm, who from that time aimed at what was solid, 
preferred the mother, a woman of the world, to the daughter who wished for 
steady friends, such as were agreeable to her, without troubling her head 
about the least intrigue, or making any interest amongst the great. Madam 
Dupin no longer finding in Madam de Chenonceaux all the docility she 
expected, made her house very disagreeable to her, and Madam de 
Chenonceaux, having a great opinion of her own merit, and, perhaps, of her 
birth, chose rather to give up the pleasures of society, and remain almost 
alone in her apartment, than to submit to a yoke she was not disposed to 


bear. This species of exile increased my attachment to her, by that natural 
inclination which excites me to approach the wretched, I found her mind 
metaphysical and reflective, although at times a little sophistical; her 
conversation, which was by no means that of a young woman coming from 
a convent, had for me the greatest attractions; yet she was not twenty years 
of age. Her complexion was seducingly fair; her figure would have been 
majestic had she held herself more upright. Her hair, which was fair, 
bordering upon ash color, and uncommonly beautiful, called to my 
recollection that of my poor mamma in the flower of her age, and strongly 
agitated my heart. But the severe principles I had just laid down for myself, 
by which at all events I was determined to be guided, secured me from the 
danger of her and her charms. During the whole summer I passed three or 
four hours a day in a tete-a-tete conversation with her, teaching her 
arithmetic, and fatiguing her with my innumerable ciphers, without uttering 
a single word of gallantry, or even once glancing my eyes upon her. Five or 
six years later I should not have had so much wisdom or folly; but it was 
decreed I was never to love but once in my life, and that another person was 
to have the first and last sighs of my heart. 

Since I had lived in the house of Madam Dupin, I had always been 
satisfied with my situation, without showing the least sign of a desire to 
improve it. The addition which, in conjunction with M. de Francueil, she 
had made to my salary, was entirely of their own accord. This year M. de 
Francueil, whose friendship for me daily increased, had it in his thoughts to 
place me more at ease, and in a less precarious situation. He was receiver- 
general of finance. M. Dudoyer, his cash-keeper, was old and rich, and 
wished to retire. M. de Francueil offered me his place, and to prepare 
myself for it, I went during a few weeks, to Dudoyer, to take the necessary 
instructions. But whether my talents were ill-suited to the employment, or 
that M. Dudoyer, who I thought wished to procure his place for another, 
was not in earnest in the instructions he gave me, I acquired by slow 
degrees, and very imperfectly, the knowledge I was in want of, and could 
never understand the nature of accounts, rendered intricate, perhaps 
designedly. However, without having possessed myself of the whole scope 
of the business, I learned enough of the method to pursue it without the 
least difficulty; I even entered on my new office; I kept the cashbook and 
the cash; I paid and received money, took and gave receipts; and although 
this business was so ill suited to my inclinations as to my abilities, maturity 


of years beginning to render me sedate, I was determined to conquer my 
disgust, and entirely devote myself to my new employment. 

Unfortunately for me, I had no sooner begun to proceed without 
difficulty, than M. de Francueil took a little journey, during which I 
remained intrusted with the cash, which, at that time, did not amount to 
more than twenty-five to thirty thousand livres. The anxiety of mind this 
sum of money occasioned me, made me perceive I was very unfit to be a 
cash-keeper, and I have no doubt but my uneasy situation, during his 
absence, contributed to the illness with which I was seized after his return. 

I have observed in my first part that I was born in a dying state. A defect 
in the bladder caused me, during my early years, to suffer an almost 
continual retention of urine, and my Aunt Susan, to whose care I was 
intrusted, had inconceivable difficulty in preserving me. However, she 
succeeded, and my robust constitution at length got the better of all my 
weakness, and my health became so well established that except the illness 
from languor, of which I have given an account, and frequent heats in the 
bladder which the least heating of the blood rendered troublesome, I arrived 
at the age of thirty almost without feeling my original infirmity. The first 
time this happened was upon my arrival at Venice. The fatigue of the 
voyage, and the extreme heat I had suffered, renewed the burnings, and 
gave me a pain in the loins, which continued until the beginning of winter. 
After having seen padoana, I thought myself near the end of my career, but 
I suffered not the least inconvenience. After exhausting my imagination 
more than my body for my Zulietta, I enjoyed better health than ever. It was 
not until after the imprisonment of Diderot that the heat of blood, brought 
on by my journeys to Vincennes during the terrible heat of that summer, 
gave me a violent nephritic colic, since which I have never recovered my 
primitive good state of health. 

At the time of which I speak, having perhaps fatigued myself too much 
in the filthy work of the cursed receiver-general’s office, I fell into a worse 
state than ever, and remained five or six weeks in my bed in the most 
melancholy state imaginable. Madam Dupin sent me the celebrated Morand 
who, notwithstanding his address and the delicacy of his touch, made me 
suffer the greatest torments. He advised me to have recourse to Daran, who, 
in fact gave me some relief: but Morand, when he gave Madam Dupin an 
account of the state I was in, declared to her I should not be alive in six 
months. This afterwards came to my ear, and made me reflect seriously on 


my situation and the folly of sacrificing the repose of the few days I had to 
live to the slavery of an employment for which I felt nothing but disgust. 
Besides, how was it possible to reconcile the severe principles I had just 
adopted to a situation with which they had so little relation? Should not I, 
the cash-keeper of a receiver-general of finances, have preached poverty 
and disinterestedness with a very ill grace? These ideas fermented so 
powerfully in my mind with the fever, and were so strongly impressed, that 
from that time nothing could remove them; and, during my convalescence, I 
confirmed myself with the greatest coolness in the resolutions I had taken 
during my delirium. I forever abandoned all projects of fortune and 
advancement, resolved to pass in independence and poverty the little time I 
had to exist. I made every effort of which my mind was capable to break the 
fetters of prejudice, and courageously to do everything that was right 
without giving myself the least concern about the judgment of others. The 
obstacles I had to combat, and the efforts I made to triumph over them, are 
inconceivable. I succeeded as much as it was possible I should, and to a 
greater degree than I myself had hoped for. Had I at the same time shaken 
off the yoke of friendship as well as that of prejudice, my design would 
have been accomplished, perhaps the greatest, at least the most useful one 
to virtue, that mortal ever conceived; but whilst I despised the foolish 
judgments of the vulgar tribe called great and wise, I suffered myself to be 
influenced and led by persons who called themselves my friends. These, 
hurt at seeing me walk alone in a new path, while I seemed to take measures 
for my happiness, used all their endeavors to render me ridiculous, and that 
they might afterwards defame me, first strove to make me contemptible. It 
was less my literary fame than my personal reformation, of which I here 
state the period, that drew upon me their jealousy; they perhaps might have 
pardoned me for having distinguished myself in the art of writing; but they 
could never forgive my setting them, by my conduct, an example, which, in 
their eyes, seemed to reflect on themselves. I was born for friendship; my 
mind and easy disposition nourished it without difficulty. As long as I lived 
unknown to the public I was beloved by all my private acquaintance, and I 
had not a single enemy. But the moment I acquired literary fame, I had no 
longer a friend. This, was a great misfortune; but a still greater was that of 
being surrounded by people who called themselves my friends, and used the 
rights attached to that sacred name to lead me on to destruction. The 


succeeding part of these memoirs will explain this odious conspiracy. I here 
speak of its origin, and the manner of the first intrigue will shortly appear. 

In the independence in which I lived, it was, however, necessary to 
subsist. To this effect I thought of very simple means: which were copying 
music at so much a page. If any employment more solid would have 
fulfilled the same end I would have taken it up; but this occupation being to 
my taste, and the only one which, without personal attendance, could 
procure me daily bread, I adopted it. Thinking I had no longer need of 
foresight, and, stifling the vanity of cash-keeper to a financier, I made 
myself a copyist of music. I thought I had made an advantageous choice, 
and of this I so little repented, that I never quitted my new profession until I 
was forced to do it, after taking a fixed resolution to return to it as soon as 
possible. 

The success of my first discourse rendered the execution of this 
resolution more easy. As soon as it had gained the premium, Diderot 
undertook to get it printed. Whilst I was in my bed, he wrote me a note 
informing me of the publication and effect: “It takes,” said he, “beyond all 
imagination; never was there an instance of a like success.” 

This favor of the public, by no means solicited, and to an unknown 
author, gave me the first real assurance of my talents, of which, 
notwithstanding an internal sentiment, I had always had my doubts. I 
conceived the great advantage to be drawn from it in favor of the way of 
life I had determined to pursue; and was of opinion, that a copyist of some 
celebrity in the republic of letters was not likely to want employment. 

The moment my resolution was confirmed, I wrote a note to M. de 
Francueil, communicating to him my intentions, thanking him and Madam 
Dupin for all goodness, and offering them my services in the way of my 
new profession. Francueil did not understand my note, and, thinking I was 
still in the delirium of fever, hastened to my apartment; but he found me so 
determined, that all he could say to me was without the least effect. He went 
to Madam Dupin, and told her and everybody he met, that I had become 
insane. I let him say what he pleased, and pursued the plan I had conceived. 
I began the change in my dress; I quitted laced clothes and white stockings; 
I put on a round wig, laid aside my sword, and sold my watch; saying to 
myself, with inexpressible pleasure: “Thank Heaven! I shall no longer want 
to know the hour!” M. de Francueil had the goodness to wait a considerable 
time before he disposed of my place. At length perceiving me inflexibly 


resolved, he gave it to M. d’Alibard, formerly tutor to the young 
Chenonceaux, and known as a botanist by his Flora Parisiensis. 
[I doubt not but these circumstances are now differently related by 
M. Francueil and his consorts: but I appeal to what he said of them 
at the time and long afterwards, to everybody he knew, until the 
forming of the conspiracy, and of which men of common sense and 
honor, must have preserved a remembrance. | 

However austere my sumptuary reform might be, I did not at first extend 
it to my linen, which was fine and in great quantity, the remainder of my 
stock when at Venice, and to which I was particularly attached. I had made 
it so much an object of cleanliness, that it became one of luxury, which was 
rather expensive. Some persons, however, did me the favor to deliver me 
from this servitude. On Christmas Eve, whilst the governesses were at 
vespers, and I was at the spiritual concert, the door of a garret, in which all 
our linen was hung up after being washed, was broken open. Everything 
was stolen; and amongst other things, forty-two of my shirts, of very fine 
linen, and which were the principal part of my stock. By the manner in 
which the neighbors described a man whom they had seen come out of the 
hotel with several parcels whilst we were all absent, Theresa and myself 
suspected her brother, whom we knew to be a worthless man. The mother 
strongly endeavored to remove this suspicion, but so many circumstances 
concurred to prove it to be well founded, that, notwithstanding all she could 
say, our opinions remained still the same: I dared not make a strict search 
for fear of finding more than I wished to do. The brother never returned to 
the place where I lived, and, at length, was no more heard of by any of us. I 
was much grieved Theresa and myself should be connected with such a 
family, and I exhorted her more than ever to shake off so dangerous a yoke. 
This adventure cured me of my inclination for fine linen, and since that time 
all I have had has been very common, and more suitable to the rest of my 
dress. 

Having thus completed the change of that which related to my person, all 
my cares tendered to render it solid and lasting, by striving to root out from 
my heart everything susceptible of receiving an impression from the 
judgment of men, or which, from the fear of blame, might turn me aside 
from anything good and reasonable in itself. In consequence of the success 
of my work, my resolution made some noise in the world also, and procured 
me employment; so that I began my new profession with great appearance 


of success. However, several causes prevented me from succeeding in it to 
the same degree I should under any other circumstances have done. In the 
first place my ill state of health. The attack I had just had, brought on 
consequences which prevented my ever being so well as I was before; and I 
am of opinion, the physicians, to whose care I intrusted myself, did me as 
much harm as my illness. I was successively under the hands of Morand, 
Daran, Helvetius, Malouin, and Thyerri: men able in their profession, and 
all of them my friends, who treated me each according to his own manner, 
without giving me the least relief, and weakened me considerably. The 
more I submitted to their direction, the yellower, thinner, and weaker I 
became. My imagination, which they terrified, judging of my situation by 
the effect of their drugs, presented to me, on this side of the tomb, nothing 
but continued sufferings from the gravel, stone, and retention of urine. 
Everything which gave relief to others, ptisans, baths, and bleeding, 
increased my tortures. Perceiving the bougees of Daran, the only ones that 
had any favorable effect, and without which I thought I could no longer 
exist, to give me a momentary relief, I procured a prodigious number of 
them, that, in case of Daran’s death, I might never be at a loss. During the 
eight or ten years in which I made such frequent use of these, they must, 
with what I had left, have cost me fifty louis. 

It will easily be judged, that such expensive and painful means did not 
permit me to work without interruption; and that a dying man is not 
ardently industrious in the business by which he gains his daily bread. 

Literary occupations caused another interruption not less prejudicial to 
my daily employment. My discourse had no sooner appeared than the 
defenders of letters fell upon me as if they had agreed with each to do it. 
My indignation was so raised at seeing so many blockheads, who did not 
understand the question, attempt to decide upon it imperiously, that in my 
answer I gave some of them the worst of it. One M. Gautier, of Nancy, the 
first who fell under the lash of my pen, was very roughly treated in a letter 
to M. Grimm. The second was King Stanislaus, himself, who did not 
disdain to enter the lists with me. The honor he did me, obliged me to 
change my manner in combating his opinions; I made use of a graver style, 
but not less nervous; and without failing in respect to the author, I 
completely refuted his work. I knew a Jesuit, Father de Menou, had been 
concerned in it. I depended on my judgment to distinguish what was written 
by the prince, from the production of the monk, and falling without mercy 


upon all the jesuitical phrases, I remarked, as I went along, an anachronism 
which I thought could come from nobody but the priest. This composition, 
which, for what reason I knew not, has been less spoken of than any of my 
other writings, is the only one of its kind. I seized the opportunity which 
offered of showing to the public in what manner an individual may defend 
the cause of truth even against a sovereign. It is difficult to adopt a more 
dignified and respectful manner than that in which I answered him. I had 
the happiness to have to do with an adversary to whom, without adulation, I 
could show every mark of the esteem of which my heart was full; and this I 
did with success and a proper dignity. My friends, concerned for my safety, 
imagined they already saw me in the Bastile. This apprehension never once 
entered my head, and I was right in not being afraid. The good prince, after 
reading my answer, said: “I have enough of at; I will not return to the 
charge.” I have, since that time received from him different marks of esteem 
and benevolence, some of which I shall have occasion to speak of; and what 
I had written was read in France, and throughout Europe, without meeting 
the least censure. 

In a little time I had another adversary whom I had not expected; this 
was the same M. Bordes, of Lyons, who ten years before had shown me 
much friendship, and from whom I had received several services. I had not 
forgotten him, but had neglected him from idleness, and had not sent him 
my writings for want of an opportunity, without seeking for it, to get them 
conveyed to his hands. I was therefore in the wrong, and he attacked me; 
this, however, he did politely, and I answered in the same manner. He 
replied more decidedly. This produced my last answer; after which I heard 
no more from him upon the subject; but he became my most violent enemy, 
took the advantage of the time of my misfortunes, to publish against me the 
most indecent libels, and made a journey to London on purpose to do me an 
injury. 

All this controversy employed me a good deal, and caused me a great 
loss of my time in my copying, without much contributing to the progress 
of truth, or the good of my purse. Pissot, at that time my bookseller, gave 
me but little for my pamphlets, frequently nothing at all, and I never 
received a farthing for my first discourse. Diderot gave it him. I was obliged 
to wait a long time for the little he gave me, and to take it from him in the 
most trifling sums. Notwithstanding this, my copying went on but slowly. I 


had two things together upon my hands, which was the most likely means 
of doing them both ill. 

They were very opposite to each other in their effects by the different 
manners of living to which they rendered me subject. The success of my 
first writings had given me celebrity. My new situation excited curiosity. 
Everybody wished to know that whimsical man who sought not the 
acquaintance of any one, and whose only desire was to live free and happy 
in the manner he had chosen; this was sufficient to make the thing 
impossible to me. My apartment was continually full of people, who, under 
different pretences, came to take up my time. The women employed a 
thousand artifices to engage me to dinner. The more unpolite I was with 
people, the more obstinate they became. I could not refuse everybody. 
While I made myself a thousand enemies by my refusals, I was incessantly 
a slave to my complaisance, and, in whatever manner I made my 
engagements, I had not an hour in a day to myself. 

I then perceived it was not so easy to be poor and independent, as I had 
imagined. I wished to live by my profession: the public would not suffer me 
to do it. A thousand means were thought of to indemnify me for the time I 
lost. The next thing would have been showing myself like Punch, at so 
much each person. I knew no dependence more cruel and degrading than 
this. I saw no other method of putting an end to it than refusing all kinds of 
presents, great and small, let them come from whom they would. This had 
no other effect than to increase the number of givers, who wished to have 
the honor of overcoming my resistance, and to force me, in spite of myself, 
to be under an obligation to them. 

Many, who would not have given me half-a-crown had I asked it from 
them, incessantly importuned me with their offers, and, in revenge for my 
refusal, taxed me with arrogance and ostentation. 

It will naturally be conceived that the resolutions I had taken, and the 
system I wished to follow, were not agreeable to Madam le Vasseur. All the 
disinterestedness of the daughter did not prevent her from following the 
directions of her mother; and the governesses, as Gauffecourt called them, 
were not always so steady in their refusals as I was. Although many things 
were concealed from me, I perceived so many as were necessary to enable 
me to judge that I did not see all, and this tormented me less by the 
accusation of connivance, which it was so easy for me to foresee, than by 
the cruel idea of never being master in my own apartments, nor even of my 


own person. I prayed, conjured, and became angry, all to no purpose; the 
mother made me pass for an eternal grumbler, and a man who was peevish 
and ungovernable. She held perpetual whisperings with my friends; 
everything in my little family was mysterious and a secret to me; and, that I 
might not incessantly expose myself to noisy quarrelling, I no longer dared 
to take notice of what passed in it. A firmness of which I was not capable, 
would have been necessary to withdraw me from this domestic strife. I 
knew how to complain, but not how to act: they suffered me to say what I 
pleased, and continued to act as they thought proper. 

This constant teasing, and the daily importunities to which I was subject, 
rendered the house, and my residence at Paris, disagreeable to me. When 
my indisposition permitted me to go out, and I did not suffer myself to be 
led by my acquaintance first to one place and then to another, I took a walk, 
alone, and reflected on my grand system, something of which I committed 
to paper, bound up between two covers, which, with a pencil, I always had 
in my pocket. In this manner, the unforeseen disagreeableness of a situation 
I had chosen entirely led me back to literature, to which unsuspectedly I had 
recourse as a means of releaving my mind, and thus, in the first works I 
wrote, I introduced the peevishness and ill-humor which were the cause of 
my undertaking them. There was another circumstance which contributed 
not a little to this; thrown into the world despite of myself, without having 
the manners of it, or being in a situation to adopt and conform myself to 
them, I took it into my head to adopt others of my own, to enable me to 
dispense with those of society. My foolish timidity, which I could not 
conquer, having for principle the fear of being wanting in the common 
forms, I took, by way of encouraging myself, a resolution to tread them 
under foot. I became sour and cynic from shame, and affected to despise the 
politeness which I knew not how to practice. This austerity, conformable to 
my new principles, I must confess, seemed to ennoble itself in my mind; it 
assumed in my eyes the form of the intrepidity of virtue, and I dare assert it 
to be upon this noble basis, that it supported itself longer and better than 
could have been expected from anything so contrary to my nature. Yet, not 
withstanding, I had the name of a misanthrope, which my exterior 
appearance and some happy expressions had given me in the world: it is 
certain I did not support the character well in private, that my friends and 
acquaintance led this untractable bear about like a lamb, and that, confining 


my sarcasms to severe but general truths, I was never capable of saying an 
uncivil thing to any person whatsoever. 

The ‘Devin du Village’ brought me completely into vogue, and presently 
after there was not a man in Paris whose company was more sought after 
than mine. The history of this piece, which is a kind of era in my life, is 
joined with that of the connections I had at that time. I must enter a little 
into particulars to make what is to follow the better understood. 

I had a numerous acquaintance, yet no more than two friends: Diderot 
and Grimm. By an effect of the desire I have ever felt to unite everything 
that is dear to me, I was too much a friend to both not to make them shortly 
become so to each other. I connected them: they agreed well together, and 
shortly become more intimate with each other than with me. Diderot had a 
numerous acquaintance, but Grimm, a stranger and a new-comer, had his to 
procure, and with the greatest pleasure I procured him all I could. I had 
already given him Diderot. I afterwards brought him acquainted with 
Gauffecourt. I introduced him to Madam Chenonceaux, Madam D’Epinay, 
and the Baron d’Holbach; with whom I had become connected almost in 
spite of myself. All my friends became his: this was natural: but not one of 
his ever became mine; which was inclining to the contrary. Whilst he yet 
lodged at the house of the Comte de Friese, he frequently gave us dinners in 
his apartment, but I never received the least mark of friendship from the 
Comte de Friese, Comte de Schomberg, his relation, very familiar with 
Grimm, nor from any other person, man or woman, with whom Grimm, by 
their means, had any connection. I except the Abbe Raynal, who, although 
his friend, gave proofs of his being mine; and in cases of need, offered me 
his purse with a generosity not very common. But I knew the Abbe Raynal 
long before Grimm had any acquaintance with him, and had entertained a 
great regard for him on account of his delicate and honorable behavior to 
me upon a slight occasion, which I shall never forget. 

The Abbe Raynal is certainly a warm friend; of this I saw a proof, much 
about the time of which I speak, with respect to Grimm himself, with whom 
he was very intimate. Grimm, after having been sometime on a footing of 
friendship with Mademoiselle Fel, fell violently in love with her, and 
wished to supplant Cahusac. The young lady, piquing herself on her 
constancy, refused her new admirer. He took this so much to heart, that the 
appearance of his affliction became tragical. He suddenly fell into the 
strangest state imaginable. He passed days and nights in a continued 


lethargy. He lay with his eyes open; and although his pulse continued to 
beat regularly, without speaking, eating, or stirring, yet sometimes seeming 
to hear what was said to him, but never answering, not even by a sign, and 
remaining almost as immovable as if he had been dead, yet without 
agitation, pain, or fever. The Abbe Raynal and myself watched over him; 
the abbe, more robust, and in better health than I was, by night, and I by 
day, without ever both being absent at one time. The Comte de Friese was 
alarmed, and brought to him Senac, who, after having examined the state in 
which he was, said there was nothing to apprehend, and took his leave 
without giving a prescription. My fears for my friend made me carefully 
observe the countenance of the physician, and I perceived him smile as he 
went away. However, the patient remained several days almost motionless, 
without taking anything except a few preserved cherries, which from time 
to time I put upon his tongue, and which he swallowed without difficulty. 
At length he, one morning, rose, dressed himself, and returned to his usual 
way of life, without either at that time or afterwards speaking to me or the 
Abbe Raynal, at least that I know of, or to any other person, of this singular 
lethargy, or the care we had taken of him during the time it lasted. 

The affair made a noise, and it would really have been a wonderful 
circumstance had the cruelty of an opera girl made a man die of despair. 
This strong passion brought Grimm into vogue; he was soon considered as 
a prodigy in love, friendship, and attachments of every kind. Such an 
opinion made his company sought after, and procured him a good reception 
in the first circles; by which means he separated from me, with whom he 
was never inclined to associate when he could do it with anybody else. I 
perceived him to be on the point of breaking with me entirely; for the lively 
and ardent sentiments, of which he made a parade, were those which with 
less noise and pretensions, I had really conceived for him. I was glad he 
succeeded in the world; but I did not wish him to do this by forgetting his 
friend. I one day said to him: “Grimm, you neglect me, and I forgive you 
for it. When the first intoxication of your success is over, and you begin to 
perceive a void in your enjoyments, I hope you will return to your friend, 
whom you will always find in the same sentiments; at present do not 
constrain yourself, I leave you at liberty to act as you please, and wait your 
leisure.” He said I was right, made his arrangements in consequence, and 
shook off all restraint, so that I saw no more of him except in company with 
our common friends. 


Our chief rendezvous, before he was connected with Madam d’Epinay as 
he afterwards became, was at the house of Baron d’Holbach. This said 
baron was the son of a man who had raised himself from obscurity. His 
fortune was considerable, and he used it nobly, receiving at his house men 
of letters and merit: and, by the knowledge he himself had acquired, was 
very worthy of holding a place amongst them. Having been long attached to 
Diderot, he endeavored to become acquainted with me by his means, even 
before my name was known to the world. A natural repugnancy prevented 
me a long time from answering his advances. One day, when he asked me 
the reason of my unwillingness, I told him he was too rich. He was, 
however, resolved to carry his point, and at length succeeded. My greatest 
misfortune proceeded from my being unable to resist the force of marked 
attention. I have ever had reason to repent of having yielded to it. 

Another acquaintance which, as soon as I had any pretensions to it, was 
converted into friendship, was that of M. Duclos. I had several years before 
seen him, for the first time, at the Chevrette, at the house of Madam 
d’Epinay, with whom he was upon very good terms. On that day we only 
dined together, and he returned to town in the afternoon. But we had a 
conversation of a few moments after dinner. Madam d’Epinay had 
mentioned me to him, and my opera of the ‘Muses Gallantes’. Duclos, 
endowed with too great talents not to be a friend to those in whom the like 
were found, was prepossessed in my favor, and invited me to go and see 
him. Notwithstanding my former wish, increased by an acquaintance, I was 
withheld by my timidity and indolence, as long as I had no other passport to 
him than his complaisance. But encouraged by my first success, and by his 
eulogiums, which reached my ears, I went to see him; he returned my visit, 
and thus began the connection between us, which will ever render him dear 
to me. By him, as well as from the testimony of my own heart, I learned 
that uprightness and probity may sometimes be connected with the 
cultivation of letters. 

Many other connections less solid, and which I shall not here 
particularize, were the effects of my first success, and lasted until curiosity 
was Satisfied. I was a man so easily known, that on the next day nothing 
new was to be discovered in me. However, a woman, who at that time was 
desirous of my acquaintance, became much more solidly attached to me 
than any of those whose curiosity I had excited: this was the Marchioness of 
Crequi, niece to M. le Bailli de Froulay, ambassador from Malta, whose 


brother had preceded M. de Montaigu in the embassy to Venice, and whom 
I had gone to see on my return from that city. Madam de Crequi wrote to 
me: I visited her: she received me into her friendship. I sometimes dined 
with her. I met at her table several men of letters, amongst others M. Saurin, 
the author of Spartacus, Barnevelt, etc., since become my implacable 
enemy; for no other reason, at least that I can imagine, than my bearing the 
name of a man whom his father has cruelly persecuted. 

It will appear that for a copyist, who ought to be employed in his 
business from morning till night, I had many interruptions, which rendered 
my days not very lucrative, and prevented me from being sufficiently 
attentive to what I did to do it well; for which reason, half the time I had to 
myself was lost in erasing errors or beginning my sheet anew. This daily 
importunity rendered Paris more unsupportable, and made me ardently wish 
to be in the country. I several times went to pass a few days at Mercoussis, 
the vicar of which was known to Madam le Vasseur, and with whom we all 
arranged ourselves in such a manner as not to make things disagreeable to 
him. Grimm once went thither with us. 

[Since I have neglected to relate here a trifling, but memorable 
adventure I had with the said Grimm one day, on which we were to 
dine at the fountain of St. Vandrille, I will let it pass: but when 

I thought of it afterwards, I concluded that he was brooding in his 
heart the conspiracy he has, with so much success, since carried 
into execution. | 

The vicar had a tolerable voice, sung well, and, although he did not read 
music, learned his part with great facility and precision. We passed our time 
in singing the trios I had composed at Chenonceaux. To these I added two 
or three new ones, to the words Grimm and the vicar wrote, well or ill. I 
cannot refrain from regretting these trios composed and sung in moments of 
pure joy, and which I left at Wootton, with all my music. Mademoiselle 
Davenport has perhaps curled her hair with them; but they are worthy of 
being preserved, and are, for the most part, of very good counterpoint. It 
was after one of these little excursions in which I had the pleasure of seeing 
the aunt at her ease and very cheerful, and in which my spirits were much 
enlivened, that I wrote to the vicar very rapidly and very ill, an epistle in 
verse which will be found amongst my papers. 

I had nearer to Paris another station much to my liking with M. Mussard, 
my countryman, relation and friend, who at Passy had made himself a 


charming retreat, where I have passed some very peaceful moments. M. 
Mussard was a jeweller, a man of good sense, who, after having acquired a 
genteel fortune, had given his only daughter in marriage to M. de 
Valmalette, the son of an exchange broker, and maitre d’hotel to the king, 
took the wise resolution to quit business in his declining years, and to place 
an interval of repose and enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life. 
The good man Mussard, a real philosopher in practice, lived without care, 
in a very pleasant house which he himself had built in a very pretty garden, 
laid out with his own hands. In digging the terraces of this garden he found 
fossil shells, and in such great quantities that his lively imagination saw 
nothing but shells in nature. He really thought the universe was composed 
of shells and the remains of shells, and that the whole earth was only the 
sand of these in different stratae. His attention thus constantly engaged with 
his singular discoveries, his imagination became so heated with the ideas 
they gave him, that, in his head, they would soon have been converted into 
a system, that is into folly, if, happily for his reason, but unfortunately for 
his friends, to whom he was dear, and to whom his house was an agreeable 
asylum, a most cruel and extraordinary disease had not put an end to his 
existence. A constantly increasing tumor in his stomach prevented him from 
eating, long before the cause of it was discovered, and, after several years of 
suffering, absolutely occasioned him to die of hunger. I can never, without 
the greatest affliction of mind, call to my recollection the last moments of 
this worthy man, who still received with so much pleasure Leneips and 
myself, the only friends whom the sight of his sufferings did not separate 
from him until his last hour, when he was reduced to devouring with his 
eyes the repasts he had placed before us, scarcely having the power of 
swallowing a few drops of weak tea, which came up again a moment 
afterwards. But before these days of sorrow, how many have I passed at his 
house, with the chosen friends he had made himself! At the head of the list I 
place the Abbe Prevot, a very amiable man, and very sincere, whose heart 
vivified his writings, worthy of immortality, and who, neither in his 
disposition nor in society, had the least of the melancholy coloring he gave 
to his works. Procope, the physician, a little Esop, a favorite with the ladies; 
Boulanger, the celebrated posthumous author of ‘Despotisme Oriental’, and 
who, I am of opinion, extended the systems of Mussard on the duration of 
the world. The female part of his friends consisted of Madam Denis, niece 
to Voltaire, who, at that time, was nothing more than a good kind of woman, 


and pretended not to wit: Madam Vanloo, certainly not handsome, but 
charming, and who sang like an angel: Madam de Valmalette, herself, who 
sang also, and who, although very thin, would have been very amiable had 
she had fewer pretensions. Such, or very nearly such, was the society of M. 
Mussard, with which I should had been much pleased, had not his 
conchyliomania more engaged my attention; and I can say, with great truth, 
that, for upwards of six months, I worked with him in his cabinet with as 
much pleasure as he felt himself. 

He had long insisted upon the virtue of the waters of Passy, that they 
were proper in my case, and recommended me to come to his house to drink 
them. To withdraw myself from the tumult of the city, I at length consented, 
and went to pass eight or ten days at Passy, which, on account of my being 
in the country, were of more service to me than the waters I drank during 
my stay there. Mussard played the violincello, and was passionately found 
of Italian music. This was the subject of a long conversation we had one 
evening after supper, particularly the ‘opera-buffe’ we had both seen in 
Italy, and with which we were highly delighted. My sleep having forsaken 
me in the night, I considered in what manner it would be possible to give in 
France an idea of this kind of drama. The ‘Amours de Ragonde’ did not in 
the least resemble it. In the morning, whilst I took my walk and drank the 
waters, I hastily threw together a few couplets to which I adapted such airs 
as occurred to me at the moments. I scribbled over what I had composed, in 
a kind of vaulted saloon at the end of the garden, and at tea. I could not 
refrain from showing the airs to Mussard and to Mademoiselle du Vernois, 
his ‘gouvernante’, who was a very good and amiable girl. Three pieces of 
composition I had sketched out were the first monologue: ‘J’ai perdu mon 
serviteur; — the air of the Devin; ‘L’amour croit s’il s’inquiete;’ and the 
last duo: ‘A jamais, Colin, je t’engage, etc.’ I was so far from thinking it 
worth while to continue what I had begun, that, had it not been for the 
applause and encouragement I received from both Mussard and 
Mademoiselle, I should have thrown my papers into the fire and thought no 
more of their contents, as I had frequently done by things of much the same 
merit; but I was so animated by the encomiums I received, that in six days, 
my drama, excepting a few couplets, was written. The music also was so far 
sketched out, that all I had further to do to it after my return from Paris, was 
to compose a little of the recitative, and to add the middle parts, the whole 
of which I finished with so much rapidity, that in three weeks my work was 


ready for representation. The only thing now wanting, was the 
divertissement, which was not composed until a long time afterwards. 

My imagination was so warmed by the composition of this work that I 
had the strongest desire to hear it performed, and would have given 
anything to have seen and heard the whole in the manner I should have 
chosen, which would have been that of Lully, who is said to have had 
‘Armide’ performed for himself only. As it was not possible I should hear 
the performance unaccompanied by the public, I could not see the effect of 
my piece without getting it received at the opera. Unfortunately it was quite 
a new species of composition, to which the ears of the public were not 
accustomed; and besides the ill success of the ‘Muses Gallantes’ gave too 
much reason to fear for the Devin, if I presented it in my own name. Duclos 
relieved me from this difficulty, and engaged to get the piece rehearsed 
without mentioning the author. That I might not discover myself, I did not 
go to the rehearsal, and the ‘Petits violons’, by whom it was directed, knew 
not who the author was until after a general plaudit had borne the testimony 
of the work. 

[Rebel and Frauneur, who, when they were very young, went together 
from house to house playing on the violin, were so called. ] 

Everybody present was so delighted with it, that, on the next day, 
nothing else was spoken of in the different companies. M. de Cury, 
Intendant des Menus, who was present at the rehearsal, demanded the piece 
to have it performed at court. Duclos, who knew my intentions, and thought 
I should be less master of my work at the court than at Paris, refused to give 
it. Cury claimed it authoratively. Duclos persisted in his refusal, and the 
dispute between them was carried to such a length, that one day they would 
have gone out from the opera-house together had they not been separated. 
M. de Cury applied to me, and I referred him to Duclos. This made it 
necessary to return to the latter. The Duke d’Aumont interfered; and at 
length Duclos thought proper to yield to authority, and the piece was given 
to be played at Fontainebleau. 

The part to which I had been most attentive, and in which I had kept at 
the greatest distance from the common track, was the recitative. Mine was 
accented in a manner entirely new, and accompanied the utterance of the 
word. The directors dared not suffer this horrid innovation to pass, lest it 
should shock the ears of persons who never judge for themselves. Another 


recitative was proposed by Francueil and Jelyotte, to which I consented; but 
refused at the same time to have anything to do with it myself. 

When everything was ready and the day of performance fixed, a 
proposition was made me to go to Fontainebleau, that I might at least be at 
the last rehearsal. I went with Mademoiselle Fel, Grimm, and I think the 
Abbe Raynal, in one of the stages to the court. The rehearsal was tolerable: 
I was more satisfied with it than I expected to have been. The orchestra was 
numerous, composed of the orchestras of the opera and the king’s band. 
Jelyotte played Colin, Mademoiselle Fel, Colette, Cuvillier the Devin: the 
choruses were those of the opera. I said but little; Jelyotte had prepared 
everything; I was unwilling either to approve of or censure what he had 
done; and notwithstanding I had assumed the air of an old Roman, I was, in 
the midst of so many people, as bashful as a schoolboy. 

The next morning, the day of performance, I went to breakfast at the 
coffee-house ‘du grand commun’, where I found a great number of people. 
The rehearsal of the preceding evening, and the difficulty of getting into the 
theatre, were the subjects of conversation. An officer present said he 
entered with the greatest ease, gave a long account of what had passed, 
described the author, and related what he had said and done; but what 
astonished me most in this long narrative, given with as much assurance as 
simplicity, was that it did not contain a syllable of truth. It was clear to me 
that he who spoke so positively of the rehearsal had not been at it, because, 
without knowing him, he had before his eyes that author whom he said he 
had seen and examined so minutely. However, what was more singular still 
in this scene, was its effect upon me. The officer was a man rather in years, 
he had nothing of the appearance of a coxcomb; his features appeared to 
announce a man of merit; and his cross of Saint Louis, an officer of long 
standing. He interested me: notwithstanding his impudence. Whilst he 
uttered his lies, I blushed, looked down, and was upon thorns; I, for some 
time, endeavored within myself to find the means of believing him to be in 
an involuntary error. At length, trembling lest some person should know 
me, and by this means confound him, I hastily drank my chocolate, without 
saying a word, and, holding down my head, I passed before him, got out of 
the coffee-house as soon as possible, whilst the company were making their 
remarks upon the relation that had been given. I was no sooner in the street 
than I was in a perspiration, and had anybody known and named me before 
I left the room, I am certain all the shame and embarrassment of a guilty 


person would have appeared in my countenance, proceeding from what I 
felt the poor man would have had to have suffered had his lie been 
discovered. 

I come to one of the critical moments of my life, in which it is difficult to 
do anything more than to relate, because it is almost impossible that even 
narrative should not carry with it the marks of censure or apology. I will, 
however, endeavor to relate how and upon what motives I acted, with out 
adding either approbation or censure. 

I was on that day in the same careless undress as usual, with a long beard 
and wig badly combed. Considering this want of decency as an act of 
courage, I entered the theatre wherein the king, queen, the royal family, and 
the whole court were to enter immediately after. I was conducted to a box 
by M. de Cury, and which belonged to him. It was very spacious, upon the 
stage and opposite to a lesser, but more elevated one, in which the king sat 
with Madam de Pompadour. 

As I was surrounded by women, and the only man in front of the box, I 
had no doubt of my having been placed there purposely to be exposed to 
view. As soon as the theatre was lighted up, finding I was in the midst of 
people all extremely well dressed, I began to be less at my ease, and asked 
myself if I was in my place? whether or not I was properly dressed? After a 
few minutes of inquietude: “Yes,” replied I, with an intrepidity which 
perhaps proceeded more from the impossibility of retracting than the force 
of all my reasoning, “I am in my place, because I am going to see my own 
piece performed, to which I have been invited, for which reason only I am 
come here; and after all, no person has a greater right than I have to reap the 
fruit of my labor and talents; I am dressed as usual, neither better nor worse; 
and if I once begin to subject myself to public opinion, I shall shortly 
become a slave to it in everything. To be always consistent with myself, I 
ought not to blush, in any place whatever, at being dressed in a manner 
suitable to the state I have chosen. My exterior appearance is simple, but 
neither dirty nor slovenly; nor is a beard either of these in itself, because it 
is given us by nature, and according to time, place and custom, is 
sometimes an ornament. People think I am ridiculous, nay, even absurd; but 
what signifies this to me? I ought to know how to bear censure and ridicule, 
provided I do not deserve them.” After this little soliloquy I became so firm 
that, had it been necessary, I could have been intrepid. But whether it was 
the effect of the presence of his majesty, or the natural disposition of those 


about me, I perceived nothing but what was civil and obliging in the 
curiosity of which I was the object. This so much affected me that I began 
to be uneasy for myself, and the fate of my piece; fearing I should efface the 
favorable prejudices which seemed to lead to nothing but applause. I was 
armed against raillery; but, so far overcome, by the flattering and obliging 
treatment I had not expected, that I trembled like a child when the 
performance was begun. 

I had soon sufficient reason to be encouraged. The piece was very ill 
played with respect to the actors, but the musical part was well sung and 
executed. During the first scene, which was really of a delightful simplicity, 
I heard in the boxes a murmur of surprise and applause, which, relative to 
pieces of the same kind, had never yet happened. The fermentation was 
soon increased to such a degree as to be perceptible through the whole 
audience, and of which, to speak — after the manner of Montesquieu — the 
effect was augmented by itself. In the scene between the two good little 
folks, this effect was complete. There is no clapping of hands before the 
king; therefore everything was heard, which was advantageous to the author 
and the piece. I heard about me a whispering of women, who appeared as 
beautiful as angels. They said to each other in a low voice: “This is 
charming: That is ravishing: There is not a sound which does not go to the 
heart.” The pleasure of giving this emotion to so many amiable persons 
moved me to tears; and these I could not contain in the first duo, when I 
remarked that I was not the only person who wept. I collected myself for a 
moment, on recollecting the concert of M. de Treitorens. This reminiscence 
had the effect of the slave who held the crown over the head of the general 
who triumphed, but my reflection was short, and I soon abandoned myself 
without interruption to the pleasure of enjoying my success. However, I am 
certain the voluptuousness of the sex was more predominant than the vanity 
of the author, and had none but men been present, I certainly should not 
have had the incessant desire I felt of catching on my lips the delicious tears 
I had caused to flow. I have known pieces excite more lively admiration, 
but I never saw so complete, delightful, and affecting an intoxication of the 
senses reign, during a whole representation, especially at court, and at a first 
performance. They who saw this must recollect it, for it has never yet been 
equalled. 

The same evening the Duke d’ Aumont sent to desire me to be at the 
palace the next day at eleven o’clock, when he would present me to the 


king. M. de Cury, who delivered me the message, added that he thought a 
pension was intended, and that his majesty wished to announce it to me 
himself. Will it be believed that the night of so brilliant a day was for me a 
night of anguish and perplexity? My first idea, after that of being presented, 
was that of my frequently wanting to retire; this had made me suffer very 
considerably at the theatre, and might torment me the next day when I 
should be in the gallery, or in the king’s apartment, amongst all the great, 
waiting for the passing of his majesty. My infirmity was the principal cause 
which prevented me from mixing in polite companies, and enjoying the 
conversation of the fair. The idea alone of the situation in which this want 
might place me, was sufficient to produce it to such a degree as to make me 
faint away, or to recur to means to which, in my opinion, death was much 
preferable. None but persons who are acquainted with this situation can 
judge of the horror which being exposed to the risk of it inspires. 

I then supposed myself before the king, presented to his majesty, who 
deigned to stop and speak to me. In this situation, justness of expression and 
presence of mind were peculiarly necessary in answering. Would my 
timidity which disconcerts me in presence of any stranger whatever, have 
been shaken off in presence of the King of France; or would it have suffered 
me instantly to make choice of proper expressions? I wished, without laying 
aside the austere manner I had adopted, to show myself sensible of the 
honor done me by so great a monarch, and in a handsome and merited 
eulogium to convey some great and useful truth. I could not prepare a 
suitable answer without exactly knowing what his majesty was to say to me; 
and had this been the case, I was certain that, in his presence, I should not 
recollect a word of what I had previously meditated. “What,” said I, “will 
become of me in this moment, and before the whole court, if, in my 
confusion, any of my stupid expressions should escape me?” This danger 
alarmed and terrified me. I trembled to such a degree that at all events I was 
determined not to expose myself to it. 

I lost, it is true, the pension which in some measure was offered me; but I 
at the same time exempted myself from the yoke it would have imposed. 
Adieu, truth, liberty, and courage! How should I afterwards have dared to 
speak of disinterestedness and independence? Had I received the pension I 
must either have become a flatterer or remained silent; and, moreover, who 
would have insured to me the payment of it! What steps should I have been 
under the necessity of taking! How many people must I have solicited! I 


should have had more trouble and anxious cares in preserving than in doing 
without it. Therefore, I thought I acted according to my principles by 
refusing, and sacrificing appearances to reality. I communicated my 
resolution to Grimm, who said nothing against it. To others I alleged my ill 
state of health, and left the court in the morning. 

My departure made some noise, and was generally condemned. My 
reasons could not be known to everybody, it was therefore easy to accuse 
me of foolish pride, and thus not irritate the jealousy of such as felt they 
would not have acted as I had done. The next day Jelyotte wrote me a note, 
in which he stated the success of my piece, and the pleasure it had afforded 
the king. “All day long,” said he, “his majesty sings, with the worst voice in 
his kingdom: ‘J’ai perdu mon serviteur: J’ai perdu tout mon bonheur.’” He 
likewise added, that in a fortnight the Devin was to be performed a second 
time; which confirmed in the eyes of the public the complete success of the 
first. 

Two days afterwards, about nine o’clock in the evening, as I was going 
to sup with Madam D’Epinay, I perceived a hackney-coach pass by the 
door. Somebody within made a sign to me to approach. I did so, and got 
into it, and found the person to be Diderot. He spoke of the pension with 
more warmth than, upon such a subject, I should have expected from a 
philosopher. He did not blame me for having been unwilling to be presented 
to the king, but severely reproached me with my indifference about the 
pension. He observed that although on my own account I might be 
disinterested, I ought not to be so on that of Madam Vasseur and her 
daughter; that it was my duty to seize every means of providing for their 
subsistence; and that as, after all, it could not be said I had refused the 
pension, he maintained I ought, since the king seemed disposed to grant it 
to me, to solicit and obtain it by one means or another. Although I was 
obliged to him for his good wishes, I could not relish his maxims, which 
produced a warm dispute, the first I ever had with him. All our disputes 
were of this kind, he prescribing to me what he pretended I ought to do, and 
I defending myself because I was of a different opinion. 

It was late when we parted. I would have taken him to supper at Madam 
d’ Epinay’s, but he refused to go; and, notwithstanding all the efforts which 
at different times the desire of uniting those I love induced me to make, to 
prevail upon him to see her, even that of conducting her to his door which 
he kept shut against us, he constantly refused to do it, and never spoke of 


her but with the utmost contempt. It was not until after I had quarrelled with 
both that they became acquainted and that he began to speak honorably of 
her. 

From this time Diderot and Grimm seemed to have undertaken to 
alienate from me the governesses, by giving them to understand that if they 
were not in easy circumstances the fault was my own, and that they never 
would be so with me. They endeavored to prevail on them to leave me, 
promising them the privilege for retailing salt, a snuff shop, and I know not 
what other advantages by means of the influence of Madam d’ Epinay. 
They likewise wished to gain over Duclos and d’Holbach, but the former 
constantly refused their proposals. I had at the time some intimation of what 
was going forward, but I was not fully acquainted with the whole until long 
afterwards; and I frequently had reason to lament the effects of the blind 
and indiscreet zeal of my friends, who, in my ill state of health, striving to 
reduce me to the most melancholy solitude, endeavored, as they imagined, 
to render me happy by the means which, of all others, were the most proper 
to make me miserable. 

In the carnival following the conclusion of the year 1753, the Devin was 
performed at Paris, and in this interval I had sufficient time to compose the 
overture and divertissement. This divertissement, such as it stands 
engraved, was to be in action from the beginning to the end, and in a 
continued subject, which in my opinion, afforded very agreeable 
representations. But when I proposed this idea at the opera-house, nobody 
would so much as hearken to me, and I was obliged to tack together music 
and dances in the usual manner: on this account the divertissement, 
although full of charming ideas which do not diminish the beauty of scenes, 
succeeded but very middlingly. I suppressed the recitative of Jelyotte, and 
substituted my own, such as I had first composed it, and as it is now 
engraved; and this recitative a little after the French manner, I confess, 
drawled out, instead of pronounced by the actors, far from shocking the ears 
of any person, equally succeeded with the airs, and seemed in the judgment 
of the public to possess as much musical merit. I dedicated my piece to 
Duclos, who had given it his protection, and declared it should be my only 
dedication. I have, however, with his consent, written a second; but he must 
have thought himself more honored by the exception, than if I had not 
written a dedication to any person. 


I could relate many anecdotes concerning this piece, but things of greater 
importance prevent me from entering into a detail of them at present. I shall 
perhaps resume the subject in a supplement. There is however one which I 
cannot omit, as it relates to the greater part of what is to follow. I one day 
examined the music of D’Holbach, in his closet. After having looked over 
many different kinds, he said, showing me a collection of pieces for the 
harpsichord: “These were composed for me; they are full of taste and 
harmony, and unknown to everybody but myself. You ought to make a 
selection from them for your divertissement.” Having in my head more 
subjects of airs and symphonies than I could make use of, I was not the least 
anxious to have any of his. However, he pressed me so much, that, from a 
motive of complaisance, I chose a Pastoral, which I abridged and converted 
into a trio, for the entry of the companions of Colette. Some months 
afterwards, and whilst the Devin still continued to be performed, going into 
Grimms I found several people about his harpsichord, whence he hastily 
rose on my arrival. As I accidently looked toward his music stand, I there 
saw the same collection of the Baron d’Holbach, opened precisely at the 
piece he had prevailed upon me to take, assuring me at the same time that it 
should never go out of his hands. Some time afterwards, I again saw the 
collection open on the harpischord of M. d’Papinay, one day when he gave 
a little concert. Neither Grimm, nor anybody else, ever spoke to me of the 
air, and my reason for mentioning it here is that some time afterwards, a 
rumor was spread that I was not the author of Devin. As I never made a 
great progress in the practical part, I am persuaded that had it not been for 
my dictionary of music, it would in the end have been said I did not 
understand composition. 

Sometime before the ‘Devin du Village’ was performed, a company of 
Italian Bouffons had arrived at Paris, and were ordered to perform at the 
opera-house, without the effect they would produce there being foreseen. 
Although they were detestable, and the orchestra, at that time very ignorant, 
mutilated at will the pieces they gave, they did the French opera an injury 
that will never be repaired. The comparison of these two kinds of music, 
heard the same evening in the same theatre, opened the ears of the French; 
nobody could endure their languid music after the marked and lively 
accents of Italian composition; and the moment the Bouffons had done, 
everybody went away. The managers were obliged to change the order of 
representation, and let the performance of the Bouffons be the last. ‘Egle 


Pigmalion’ and ‘le Sylphe’ were successively given: nothing could bear the 
comparison. The ‘Devin du Village’ was the only piece that did it, and this 
was still relished after ‘la Serva Padrona’. When I composed my interlude, 
my head was filled with these pieces, and they gave me the first idea of it: I 
was, however, far from imagining they would one day be passed in review 
by the side of my composition. Had I been a plagiarist, how many pilferings 
would have been manifest, and what care would have been taken to point 
them out to the public! But I had done nothing of the kind. All attempts to 
discover any such thing were fruitless: nothing was found in my music 
which led to the recollection of that of any other person; and my whole 
composition compared with the pretended original, was found to be as new 
as the musical characters I had invented. Had Mondonville or Rameau 
undergone the same ordeal, they would have lost much of their substance. 

The Bouffons acquired for Italian music very warm partisans. All Paris 
was divided into two parties, the violence of which was greater than if an 
affair of state or religion had been in question. One of them, the most 
powerful and numerous, composed of the great, of men of fortune, and the 
ladies, supported French music; the other, more lively and haughty, and 
fuller of enthusiasm, was composed of real connoisseurs, and men of 
talents, and genius. This little group assembled at the opera-house, under 
the box belonging to the queen. The other party filled up the rest of the pit 
and the theatre; but the heads were mostly assembled under the box of his 
majesty. Hence the party names of Coin du Roi, Coin de la Reine, — 
[King’s corner, — Queen’s corner.] — then in great celebrity. The dispute, 
as it became more animated, produced several pamphlets. The king’s corner 
aimed at pleasantry; it was laughed at by the ‘Petit Prophete’. It attempted 
to reason; the ‘Lettre sur la Musique Francoise’ refuted its reasoning. These 
two little productions, the former of which was by Grimm, the latter by 
myself, are the only ones which have outlived the quarrel; all the rest are 
long since forgotten. 

But the Petit Prophete, which, notwithstanding all I could say, was for a 
long time attributed to me, was considered as a pleasantry, and did not 
produce the least inconvenience to the author: whereas the letter on music 
was taken seriously, and incensed against me the whole nation, which 
thought itself offended by this attack on its music. The description of the 
incredible effect of this pamphlet would be worthy of the pen of Tacitus. 
The great quarrel between the parliament and the clergy was then at its 


height. The parliament had just been exiled; the fermentation was general; 
everything announced an approaching insurrection. The pamphlet appeared: 
from that moment every other quarrel was forgotten; the perilous state of 
French music was the only thing by which the attention of the public was 
engaged, and the only insurrection was against myself. This was so general 
that it has never since been totally calmed. At court, the bastile or 
banishment was absolutely determined on, and a ‘lettre de cachet’ would 
have been issued had not M. de Voyer set forth in the most forcible manner 
that such a step would be ridiculous. Were I to say this pamphlet probably 
prevented a revolution, the reader would imagine I was in a dream. It 1s, 
however, a fact, the truth of which all Paris can attest, it being no more than 
fifteen years since the date of this singular fact. Although no attempts were 
made on my liberty, I suffered numerous insults; and even my life was in 
danger. The musicians of the opera orchestra humanely resolved to murder 
me as I went out of the theatre. Of this I received information; but the only 
effect it produced on me was to make me more assiduously attend the 
opera; and I did not learn, until a considerable time afterwards, that M. 
Ancelot, officer in the mousquetaires, and who had a friendship for me, had 
prevented the effect of this conspiracy by giving me an escort, which, 
unknown to myself, accompanied me until I was out of danger. The 
direction of the opera-house had just been given to the hotel de ville. The 
first exploit performed by the Prevot des Marchands, was to take from me 
my freedom of the theatre, and this in the most uncivil manner possible. 
Admission was publicly refused me on my presenting myself, so that I was 
obliged to take a ticket that I might not that evening have the mortification 
to return as I had come. This injustice was the more shameful, as the only 
price I had set on my piece when I gave it to the managers was a perpetual 
freedom of the house; for although this was a right, common to every 
author, and which I enjoyed under a double title, I expressly stipulated for it 
in presence of M. Duclos. It is true, the treasurer brought me fifty louis, for 
which I had not asked; but, besides the smallness of the sum, compared 
with that which, according to the rule, established in such cases, was due to 
me, this payment had nothing in common with the right of entry formerly 
granted, and which was entirely independent of it. There was in this 
behavior such a complication of iniquity and brutality, that the public, 
notwithstanding its animosity against me, which was then at its highest, was 
universally shocked at it, and many persons who insulted me the preceding 


evening, the next day exclaimed in the open theatre, that it was shameful 
thus to deprive an author of his right of entry; and particularly one who had 
so well deserved it, and was entitled to claim it for himself and another 
person. So true is the Italian proverb: Ogn’un ama la giustizia in cosa 
d’altrui. — [Every one loves justice in the affairs of another. | 

In this situation the only thing I had to do was to demand my work, since 
the price I had agreed to receive for it was refused me. For this purpose I 
wrote to M. d’Argenson, who had the department of the opera. I likewise 
enclosed to him a memoir which was unanswerable; but this, as well as my 
letter, was ineffectual, and I received no answer to either. The silence of that 
unjust man hurt me extremely, and did not contribute to increase the very 
moderate good opinion I always had of his character and abilities. It was in 
this manner the managers kept my piece while they deprived me of that for 
which I had given it them. From the weak to the strong, such an act would 
be a theft: from the strong to the weak, it is nothing more than an 
appropriation of property, without a right. 

With respect to the pecuniary advantages of the work, although it did not 
produce me a fourth part of the sum it would have done to any other person, 
they were considerable enough to enable me to subsist several years, and to 
make amends for the ill success of copying, which went on but very slowly. 
I received a hundred louis from the king; fifty from Madam de Pompadour, 
for the performance at Bellevue, where she herself played the part of Colin; 
fifty from the opera; and five hundred livres from Pissot, for the engraving; 
so that this interlude, which cost me no more than five or six weeks’ 
application, produced, notwithstanding the ill treatment I received from the 
managers and my stupidity at court, almost as much money as my 
‘Emilius’, which had cost me twenty years’ meditation, and three years’ 
labor. But I paid dearly for the pecuniary ease I received from the piece, by 
the infinite vexations it brought upon me. It was the germ of the secret 
jealousies which did not appear until a long time afterwards. After its 
success I did not remark, either in Grimm, Diderot, or any of the men of 
letters, with whom I was acquainted, the same cordiality and frankness, nor 
that pleasure in seeing me, I had previously experienced. The moment I 
appeared at the baron’s, the conversation was no longer general; the 
company divided into small parties; whispered into each other’s ears; and I 
remained alone, without knowing to whom to address myself. I endured for 
a long time this mortifying neglect; and, perceiving that Madam d’Holbach, 


who was mild and amiable, still received me well, I bore with the vulgarity 
of her husband as long as it was possible. But he one day attacked me 
without reason or pretence, and with such brutality, in presence of Diderot, 
who said not a word, and Margency, who since that time has often told me 
how much he admired the moderation and mildness of my answers, that, at 
length driven from his house, by this unworthy treatment, I took leave with 
a resolution never to enter it again. This did not, however, prevent me from 
speaking honorably of him and his house, whilst he continually expressed 
himself relative to me in the most insulting terms, calling me that ‘petit 
cuistre’: the little college pedant, or servitor in a college, without, however, 
being able to charge me with having done either to himself or any person to 
whom he was attached the most trifling injury. In this manner he verified 
my fears and predictions. I am of opinion my pretended friends would have 
pardoned me for having written books, and even excellent ones, because 
this merit was not foreign to themselves; but that they could not forgive my 
writing an opera, nor the brilliant success it had; because there was not one 
amongst them capable of the same, nor in a situation to aspire to like 
honors. Duclos, the only person superior to jealousy, seemed to become 
more attached to me: he introduced me to Mademoiselle Quinault, in whose 
house I received polite attention, and civility to as great an extreme, as I had 
found a want of it in that of M. d’Holbach. 

Whilst the performance of the ‘Devin du Village’ was continued at the 
opera-house, the author of it had an advantageous negotiation with the 
managers of the French comedy. Not having, during seven or eight years, 
been able to get my ‘Narcissis’ performed at the Italian theatre, I had, by the 
bad performance in French of the actors, become disgusted with it, and 
should rather have had my piece received at the French theatre than by 
them. I mentioned this to La None, the comedian, with whom I had become 
acquainted, and who, as everybody knows, was a man of merit and an 
author. He was pleased with the piece, and promised to get it performed 
without suffering the name of the author to be known; and in the meantime 
procured me the freedom of the theatre, which was extremely agreeable to 
me, for I always preferred it to the two others. The piece was favorably 
received, and without the author’s name being mentioned; but I have reason 
to believe it was known to the actors and actresses, and many other persons. 
Mademoiselles Gauffin and Grandval played the amorous parts; and 
although the whole performance was, in my opinion, injudicious, the piece 


could not be said to be absolutely ill played. The indulgence of the public, 
for which I felt gratitude, surprised me; the audience had the patience to 
listen to it from the beginning to the end, and to permit a second 
representation without showing the least sign of disapprobation. For my 
part, I was so wearied with the first, that I could not hold out to the end; and 
the moment I left the theatre, I went into the Cafe de Procope, where I 
found Boissi, and others of my acquaintance, who had probably been as 
much fatigued as myself. I there humbly or haughtily avowed myself the 
author of the piece, judging it as everybody else had done. This public 
avowal of an author of a piece which had not succeeded, was much 
admired, and was by no means painful to myself. My self-love was flattered 
by the courage with which I made it: and I am of opinion, that, on this 
occasion, there was more pride in speaking, than there would have been 
foolish shame in being silent. However, as it was certain the piece, although 
insipid in the performance would bear to be read, I had it printed: and in the 
preface, which is one of the best things I ever wrote, I began to make my 
principles more public than I had before done. 

I soon had an opportunity to explain them entirely in a work of the 
greatest importance: for it was, I think, this year, 1753, that the programma 
of the Academy of Dijon upon the ‘Origin of the Inequality of Mankind’ 
made its appearance. Struck with this great question, I was surprised the 
academy had dared to propose it: but since it had shown sufficient courage 
to do it, I thought I might venture to treat it, and immediately undertook the 
discussion. 

That I might consider this grand subject more at my ease, I went to St. 
Germain for seven or eight days with Theresa, our hostess, who was a good 
kind of woman, and one of her friends. I consider this walk as one of the 
most agreeable ones I ever took. The weather was very fine. These good 
women took upon themselves all the care and expense. Theresa amused 
herself with them; and I, free from all domestic concerns, diverted myself, 
without restraint, at the hours of dinner and supper. All the rest of the day 
wandering in the forest, I sought for and found there the image of the 
primitive ages of which I boldly traced the history. I confounded the pitiful 
lies of men; I dared to unveil their nature; to follow the progress of time, 
and the things by which it has been disfigured; and comparing the man of 
art with the natural man, to show them, in their pretended improvement, the 
real source of all their misery. My mind, elevated by these contemplations, 


ascended to the Divinity, and thence, seeing my fellow creatures follow in 
the blind track of their prejudices that of their errors and misfortunes, I cried 
out to them, in a feeble voice, which they could not hear: “Madmen! know 
that all your evils proceed from yourselves!” 

From these meditations resulted the discourse on Inequality, a work more 
to the taste of Diderot than any of my other writings, and in which his 
advice was of the greatest service to me. 

[At the time I wrote this, I had not the least suspicion of the 

grand conspiracy of Diderot and Grimm. Otherwise I should easily 

have discovered how much the former abused my confidence, by 

giving 

to my writings that severity and melancholy which were not to be 

found in them from the moments he ceased to direct me. The passage 

of the philosopher, who argues with himself, and stops his ears 

against the complaints of a man in distress, is after his manner: 

and he gave me others still more extraordinary; which I could never 

resolve to make use of. But, attributing, this melancholy to that 

he had acquired in the dungeon of Vincennes, and of which there is a 

very sufficient dose in his Clairoal, I never once suspected the 

least unfriendly dealing. ] 

It was, however, understood but by few readers, and not one of these 
would ever speak of it. I had written it to become a competitor for the 
premium, and sent it away fully persuaded it would not obtain it; well 
convinced it was not for productions of this nature that academies were 
founded. 

This excursion and this occupation enlivened my spirits and was of 
service to my health. Several years before, tormented by my disorder, I had 
entirely given myself up to the care of physicians, who, without alleviating 
my sufferings, exhausted my strength and destroyed my constitution. At my 
return from St. Germain, I found myself stronger and perceived my health 
to be improved. I followed this indication, and determined to cure myself or 
die without the aid of physicians and medicine. I bade them forever adieu, 
and lived from day to day, keeping close when I found myself indisposed, 
and going abroad the moment I had sufficient strength to do it. The manner 
of living in Paris amidst people of pretensions was so little to my liking; the 
cabals of men of letters, their little candor in their writings, and the air of 
importance they gave themselves in the world, were so odious to me; I 


found so little mildness, openness of heart and frankness in the intercourse 
even of my friends; that, disgusted with this life of tumult, I began ardently 
to wish to reside in the country, and not perceiving that my occupation 
permitted me to do it, I went to pass there all the time I had to spare. For 
several months I went after dinner to walk alone in the Bois de Boulogne, 
meditating on subjects for future works, and not returning until evening. 

Gauffecourt, with whom I was at that time extremely intimate, being on 
account of his employment obliged to go to Geneva, proposed to me the 
journey, to which I consented. The state of my health was such as to require 
the care of the governess; it was therefore decided she should accompany 
us, and that her mother should remain in the house. After thus having made 
our arrangements, we set off on the first of June, 1754. 

This was the period when at the age of forty-two, I for the first time in 
my life felt a diminution of my natural confidence to which I had 
abandoned myself without reserve or inconvenience. We had a private 
carriage, in which with the same horses we travelled very slowly. I 
frequently got out and walked. We had scarcely performed half our journey 
when Theresa showed the greatest uneasiness at being left in the carriage 
with Gauffecourt, and when, notwithstanding her remonstrances, I would 
get out as usual, she insisted upon doing the same, and walking with me. I 
chid her for this caprice, and so strongly opposed it, that at length she found 
herself obliged to declare to me the cause whence it proceeded. I thought I 
was in a dream; my astonishment was beyond expression, when I learned 
that my friend M. de Gauffecourt, upwards of sixty years of age, crippled 
by the gout, impotent and exhausted by pleasures, had, since our departure, 
incessantly endeavored to corrupt a person who belonged to his friend, and 
was no longer young nor handsome, by the most base and shameful means, 
such as presenting to her a purse, attempting to inflame her imagination by 
the reading of an abominable book, and by the sight of infamous figures, 
with which it was filled. Theresa, full of indignation, once threw his 
scandalous book out of the carriage; and I learned that on the first evening 
of our journey, a violent headache having obliged me to retire to bed before 
supper, he had employed the whole time of this tete-a-tete in actions more 
worthy of a satyr than a man of worth and honor, to whom I thought I had 
intrusted my companion and myself. What astonishment and grief of heart 
for me! I, who until then had believed friendship to be inseparable from 
every amiable and noble sentiment which constitutes all its charm, for the 


first time in my life found myself under the necessity of connecting it with 
disdain, and of withdrawing my confidence from a man for whom I had an 
affection, and by whom I imagined myself beloved! The wretch concealed 
from me his turpitude; and that I might not expose Theresa, I was obliged to 
conceal from him my contempt, and secretly to harbor in my heart such 
sentiments as were foreign to its nature. Sweet and sacred illusion of 
friendship! Gauffecourt first took the veil from before my eyes. What cruel 
hands have since that time prevented it from again being drawn over them! 
At Lyons I quitted Gauffecourt to take the road to Savoy, being unable to 
be so near to mamma without seeing her. I saw her — Good God, in what a 
situation! How contemptible! What remained to her of primitive virtue? 
Was it the same Madam de Warens, formerly so gay and lively, to whom the 
vicar of Pontverre had given me recommendations? How my heart was 
wounded! The only resource I saw for her was to quit the country. I 
earnestly but vainly repeated the invitation I had several times given her in 
my letters to come and live peacefully with me, assuring her I would 
dedicate the rest of my life, and that of Theresa, to render her happy. 
Attached to her pension, from which, although it was regularly paid, she 
had not for a long time received the least advantage, my offers were lost 
upon her. I again gave her a trifling part of the contents of my purse, much 
less than I ought to have done, and considerably less than I should have 
offered her had not I been certain of its not being of the least service to 
herself. During my residence at Geneva, she made a journey into Chablais, 
and came to see me at Grange-canal. She was in want of money to continue 
her journey: what I had in my pocket was insufficient to this purpose, but an 
hour afterwards I sent it her by Theresa. Poor mamma! I must relate this 
proof of the goodness of her heart. A little diamond ring was the last jewel 
she had left. She took it from her finger, to put it upon that of Theresa, who 
instantly replaced it upon that whence it had been taken, kissing the 
generous hand which she bathed with her tears. Ah! this was the proper 
moment to discharge my debt! I should have abandoned everything to 
follow her, and share her fate: let it be what it would. I did nothing of the 
kind. My attention was engaged by another attachment, and I perceived the 
attachment I had to her was abated by the slender hopes there were of 
rendering it useful to either of us. I sighed after her, my heart was grieved at 
her situation, but I did not follow her. Of all the remorse I felt this was the 
strongest and most lasting. I merited the terrible chastisement with which I 


have since that time incessantly been overwhelmed: may this have expiated 
my ingratitude! Of this I appear guilty in my conduct, but my heart has been 
too much distressed by what I did ever to have been that of an ungrateful 
man. 

Before my departure from Paris I had sketched out the dedication of my 
discourse on the ‘Inequality of Mankind’. I finished it at Chambery, and 
dated it from that place, thinking that, to avoid all chicane, it was better not 
to date it either from France or Geneva. The moment I arrived in that city I 
abandoned myself to the republican enthusiasm which had brought me to it. 
This was augmented by the reception I there met with. Kindly treated by 
persons of every description, I entirely gave myself up to a patriotic zeal, 
and mortified at being excluded from the rights of a citizen by the 
possession of a religion different from that of my forefathers, I resolved 
openly to return to the latter. I thought the gospel being the same for every 
Christian, and the only difference in religious opinions the result of the 
explanations given by men to that which they did not understand, it was the 
exclusive right of the sovereign power in every country to fix the mode of 
worship, and these unintelligible opinions; and that consequently it was the 
duty of a citizen to admit the one, and conform to the other in the manner 
prescribed by the law. The conversation of the encyclopaedists, far from 
staggering my faith, gave it new strength by my natural aversion to disputes 
and party. The study of man and the universe had everywhere shown me the 
final causes and the wisdom by which they were directed. The reading of 
the Bible, and especially that of the New Testament, to which I had for 
several years past applied myself, had given me a sovereign contempt for 
the base and stupid interpretations given to the words of Jesus Christ by 
persons the least worthy of understanding his divine doctrine. In a word, 
philosophy, while it attached me to the essential part of religion, had 
detached me from the trash of the little formularies with which men had 
rendered it obscure. Judging that for a reasonable man there were not two 
ways of being a Christian, I was also of opinion that in each country 
everything relative to form and discipline was within the jurisdiction of the 
laws. From this principle, so social and pacific, and which has brought upon 
me such cruel persecutions, it followed that, if I wished to be a citizen of 
Geneva, I must become a Protestant, and conform to the mode of worship 
established in my country. This I resolved upon; I moreover put myself 
under the instructions of the pastor of the parish in which I lived, and which 


was without the city. All I desired was not to appear at the consistory. 
However, the ecclesiastical edict was expressly to that effect; but it was 
agreed upon to dispense with it in my favor, and a commission of five or six 
members was named to receive my profession of faith. Unfortunately, the 
minister Perdriau, a mild and an amiable man, took it into his head to tell 
me the members were rejoiced at the thoughts of hearing me speak in the 
little assembly. This expectation alarmed me to such a degree that having 
night and day during three weeks studied a little discourse I had prepared, I 
was so confused when I ought to have pronounced it that I could not utter a 
single word, and during the conference I had the appearance of the most 
stupid schoolboy. The persons deputed spoke for me, and I answered yes 
and no, like a blockhead; I was afterwards admitted to the communion, and 
reinstated in my rights as a citizen. I was enrolled as such in the lists of 
guards, paid by none but citizens and burgesses, and I attended at a council- 
general extraordinary to receive the oath from the syndic Mussard. I was so 
impressed with the kindness shown me on this occasion by the council and 
the consistory, and by the great civility and obliging behavior of the 
magistrates, ministers and citizens, that, pressed by the worthy De Luc, who 
was incessant in his persuasions, and still more so by my own inclination, I 
did not think of going back to Paris for any other purpose than to break up 
housekeeping, find a situation for M. and Madam le Vasseur, or provide for 
their subsistence, and then return with Theresa to Geneva, there to settle for 
the rest of my days. 

After taking this resolution I suspended all serious affairs the better to 
enjoy the company of my friends until the time of my departure. Of all the 
amusements of which I partook, that with which I was most pleased, was 
sailing round the lake in a boat, with De Luc, the father, his daughter-in- 
law, his two sons, and my Theresa. We gave seven days to this excursion in 
the finest weather possible. I preserved a lively remembrance of the 
situation which struck me at the other extremity of the lake, and of which I, 
some years afterwards, gave a description in my New Eloisa. 

The principal connections I made at Geneva, besides the De Lucs, of 
which I have spoken, were the young Vernes, with whom I had already been 
acquainted at Paris, and of whom I then formed a better opinion than I 
afterwards had of him. M. Perdriau, then a country pastor, now professor of 
Belles Lettres, whose mild and agreeable society will ever make me regret 
the loss of it, although he has since thought proper to detach himself from 


me; M. Jalabert, at that time professor of natural philosophy, since become 
counsellor and syndic, to whom I read my discourse upon Inequality (but 
not the dedication), with which he seemed to be delighted; the Professor 
Lullin, with whom I maintained a correspondence until his death, and who 
gave me a commission to purchase books for the library; the Professor 
Vernet, who, like most other people, turned his back upon me after I had 
given him proofs of attachment and confidence of which he ought to have 
been sensible, if a theologian can be affected by anything; Chappins, clerk 
and successor to Gauffecourt, whom he wished to supplant, and who, soon 
afterwards, was himself supplanted; Marcet de Mezieres, an old friend of 
my father’s, and who had also shown himself to be mine: after having well 
deserved of his country, he became a dramatic author, and, pretending to be 
of the council of two hundred, changed his principles, and, before he died, 
became ridiculous. But he from whom I expected most was M. Moultou, a 
very promising young man by his talents and his brilliant imagination, 
whom I have always loved, although his conduct with respect to me was 
frequently equivocal, and, not withstanding his being connected with my 
most cruel enemies, whom I cannot but look upon as destined to become the 
defender of my memory and the avenger of his friend. 

In the midst of these dissipations, I neither lost the taste for my solitary 
excursions, nor the habit of them; I frequently made long ones upon the 
banks of the lake, during which my mind, accustomed to reflection, did not 
remain idle; I digested the plan already formed of my political institutions, 
of which I shall shortly have to speak; I meditated a history of the Valais; 
the plan of a tragedy in prose, the subject of which, nothing less than 
Lucretia, did not deprive me of the hope of succeeding, although I had 
dared again to exhibit that unfortunate heroine, when she could no longer be 
suffered upon any French stage. I at that time tried my abilities with Tacitus, 
and translated the first books of his history, which will be found amongst 
my papers. 

After a residence of four months at Geneva, I returned in the month of 
October to Paris; and avoided passing through Lyons that I might not again 
have to travel with Gauffecourt. As the arrangement I had made did not 
require my being at Geneva until the spring following, I returned, during the 
winter, to my habits and occupations; the principal of the latter was 
examining the proof sheets of my discourse on the Inequality of Mankind, 
which I had procured to be printed in Holland, by the bookseller Rey, with 


whom I had just become acquainted at Geneva. This work was dedicated to 
the republic; but as the publication might be unpleasing to the council, I 
wished to wait until it had taken its effect at Geneva before I returned 
thither. This effect was not favorable to me; and the dedication, which the 
most pure patriotism had dictated, created me enemies in the council, and 
inspired even many of the burgesses with jealousy. M. Chouet, at that time 
first syndic, wrote me a polite but very cold letter, which will be found 
amongst my papers. I received from private persons, amongst others from 
Du Luc and De Jalabert, a few compliments, and these were all. I did not 
perceive that a single Genevese was pleased with the hearty zeal found in 
the work. This indifference shocked all those by whom it was remarked. I 
remember that dining one day at Clichy, at Madam Dupin’s, with 
Crommelin, resident from the republic, and M. de Mairan, the latter openly 
declared the council owed me a present and public honors for the work, and 
that it would dishonor itself if it failed in either. Crommelin, who was a 
black and mischievous little man, dared not reply in my presence, but he 
made a frightful grimace, which however forced a smile from Madam 
Dupin. The only advantage this work procured me, besides that resulting 
from the satisfaction of my own heart, was the title of citizen given me by 
my friends, afterwards by the public after their example, and which I 
afterwards lost by having too well merited. 

This ill success would not, however, have prevented my retiring to 
Geneva, had not more powerful motives tended to the same effect. M. 
D’Epinay, wishing to add a wing which was wanting to the chateau of the 
Chevrette, was at an immense expense in completing it. Going one day with 
Madam D’Epinay to see the building, we continued our walk a quarter of a 
league further to the reservoir of the waters of the park which joined the 
forest of Montmorency, and where there was a handsome kitchen garden, 
with a little lodge, much out of repair, called the Hermitage. This solitary 
and very agreeable place had struck me when I saw it for the first time 
before my journey to Geneva. I had exclaimed in my transport: “Ah, 
madam, what a delightful habitation! This asylum was purposely prepared 
for me.” Madam D’Epinay did not pay much attention to what I said; but at 
this second journey I was quite surprised to find, instead of the old decayed 
building, a little house almost entirely new, well laid out, and very habitable 
for a little family of three persons. Madam D’Epinay had caused this to be 
done in silence, and at a very small expense, by detaching a few materials 


and some of the work men from the castle. She now said to me, on 
remarking my surprise: “My dear, here behold your asylum; it is you who 
have chosen it; friendship offers it to you. I hope this will remove from you 
the cruel idea of separating from me.” I do not think I was ever in my life 
more strongly or more deliciously affected. I bathed with tears the 
beneficent hand of my friend; and if I were not conquered from that very 
instant even, I was extremely staggered. Madam D’Epinay, who would not 
be denied, became so pressing, employed so many means, so many people 
to circumvent me, proceeding even so far as to gain over Madam le Vasseur 
and her daughter, that at length she triumphed over all my resolutions. 
Renouncing the idea of residing in my own country, I resolved, I promised, 
to inhabit the Hermitage; and, whilst the building was drying, Madam 
D’Epinay took care to prepare furniture, so that everything was ready the 
following spring. 





One thing which greatly aided me in determining, was the residence 
Voltaire had chosen near Geneva; I easily comprehended this man would 
cause a revolution there, and that I should find in my country the manners, 
which drove me from Paris; that I should be under the necessity of 
incessantly struggling hard, and have no other alternative than that of being 
an unsupportable pedant, a poltroon, or a bad citizen. The letter Voltaire 
wrote me on my last work, induced me to insinuate my fears in my answer; 
and the effect this produced confirmed them. From that moment I 
considered Geneva as lost, and I was not deceived. I perhaps ought to have 
met the storm, had I thought myself capable of resisting it. But what could I 
have done alone, timid, and speaking badly, against a man, arrogant, 
opulent, supported by the credit of the great, eloquent, and already the idol 
of the women and young men? I was afraid of uselessly exposing myself to 
danger to no purpose. I listened to nothing but my peaceful disposition, to 


my love of repose, which, if it then deceived me, still continues to deceive 
me on the same subject. By retiring to Geneva, I should have avoided great 
misfortunes; but I have my doubts whether, with all my ardent and patriotic 
zeal, I should have been able to effect anything great and useful for my 
country. 

Tronchin, who about the same time went to reside at Geneva, came 
afterwards to Paris and brought with him treasures. At his arrival he came to 
see me, with the Chevalier Jaucourt. Madam D’Epinay had a strong desire 
to consult him in private, but this it was not easy to do. She addressed 
herself to me, and I engaged Tronchin to go and see her. Thus under my 
auspices they began a connection, which was afterwards increased at my 
expense. Such has ever been my destiny: the moment I had united two 
friends who were separately mine, they never failed to combine against me. 
Although, in the conspiracy then formed by the Tronchins, they must all 
have borne me a mortal hatred. He still continued friendly to me: he even 
wrote me a letter after his return to Geneva, to propose to me the place of 
honorary librarian. But I had taken my resolution, and the offer did not 
tempt me to depart from it. 

About this time I again visited M. d’Holbach. My visit was occasioned 
by the death of his wife, which, as well as that of Madam Francueil, 
happened whilst I was at Geneva. Diderot, when he communicated to me 
these melancholy events, spoke of the deep affliction of the husband. His 
grief affected my heart. I myself was grieved for the loss of that excellent 
woman, and wrote to M. d’Holbach a letter of condolence. I forgot all the 
wrongs he had done me, and at my return from Geneva, and after he had 
made the tour of France with Grimm and other friends to alleviate his 
affliction, I went to see him, and continued my visits until my departure for 
the Hermitage. As soon as it was known in his circle that Madam D’Epinay 
was preparing me a habitation there, innumerable sarcasms, founded upon 
the want I must feel of the flattery and amusement of the city, and the 
supposition of my not being able to support the solitude for a fortnight, 
were uttered against me. Feeling within myself how I stood affected, I left 
him and his friends to say what they pleased, and pursued my intention. M. 
d’Holbach rendered me some services in finding a place for the old Le 
Vasseur, who was eighty years of age and a burden to his wife, from which 
she begged me to relieve her. 

[This is an instance of the treachery of my memory. A long time 


after I had written what I have stated above, I learned, in 

conversing with my wife, that it was not M. d’Holbach, but M. de 
Chenonceaux, then one of the administrators of the Hotel Dieu, who 
procured this place for her father. I had so totally forgotten the 
circumstance, and the idea of M. d’Holbach’s having done it was so 
strong in my mind that I would have sworn it had been him. | 

He was put into a house of charity, where, almost as soon as he arrived 
there, age and the grief of finding himself removed from his family sent him 
to the grave. His wife and all his children, except Theresa, did not much 
regret his loss. But she, who loved him tenderly, has ever since been 
inconsolable, and never forgiven herself for having suffered him, at so 
advanced an age, to end his days in any other house than her own. 

Much about the same time I received a visit I little expected, although it 
was from a very old acquaintance. My friend Venture, accompanied by 
another man, came upon me one morning by surprise. What a change did I 
discover in his person! Instead of his former gracefulness, he appeared 
sottish and vulgar, which made me extremely reserved with him. My eyes 
deceived me, or either debauchery had stupefied his mind, or all his first 
splendor was the effect of his youth, which was past. I saw him almost with 
indifference, and we parted rather coolly. But when he was gone, the 
remembrance of our former connection so strongly called to my recollection 
that of my younger days, so charmingly, so prudently dedicated to that 
angelic woman (Madam de Warens) who was not much less changed than 
himself; the little anecdotes of that happy time, the romantic day of Toune 
passed with so much innocence and enjoyment between those two charming 
girls, from whom a kiss of the hand was the only favor, and which, 
notwithstanding its being so trifling, had left me such lively, affecting and 
lasting regrets; and the ravishing delirium of a young heart, which I had just 
felt in all its force, and of which I thought the season forever past for me. 
The tender remembrance of these delightful circumstances made me shed 
tears over my faded youth and its transports for ever lost to me. Ah! how 
many tears should I have shed over their tardy and fatal return had I 
foreseen the evils I had yet to suffer from them. 

Before I left Paris, I enjoyed during the winter which preceded my 
retreat, a pleasure after my own heart, and of which I tasted in all its purity. 
Palissot, academician of Nancy, known by a few dramatic compositions, 
had just had one of them performed at Luneville before the King of Poland. 


He perhaps thought to make his court by representing in his piece a man 
who had dared to enter into a literary dispute with the king. Stanislaus, who 
was generous, and did not like satire, was filled with indignation at the 
author’s daring to be personal in his presence. The Comte de Tressan, by 
order of the prince, wrote to M. d’Alembert, as well as to myself, to inform 
me that it was the intention of his majesty to have Palissot expelled his 
academy. My answer was a strong solicitation in favor of Palissot, begging 
M. de Tressan to intercede with the king in his behalf. His pardon was 
granted, and M. de Tressan, when he communicated to me the information 
in the name of the monarch, added that the whole of what had passed 
should be inserted in the register of the academy. I replied that this was less 
granting a pardon than perpetuating a punishment. At length, after repeated 
solicitations, I obtained a promise, that nothing relative to the affair should 
be inserted in the register, and that no public trace should remain of it. The 
promise was accompanied, as well on the part of the king as on that of M. 
de Tressan, with assurance of esteem and respect, with which I was 
extremely flattered; and I felt on this occasion that the esteem of men who 
are themselves worthy of it, produced in the mind a sentiment infinitely 
more noble and pleasing than that of vanity. I have transcribed into my 
collection the letters of M. de Tressan, with my answers to them: and the 
original of the former will be found amongst my other papers. 

I am perfectly aware that if ever these memoirs become public, I here 
perpetuate the remembrance of a fact of which I would wish to efface every 
trace; but I transmit many others as much against my inclination. The grand 
object of my undertaking, constantly before my eyes, and the indispensable 
duty of fulfilling it to its utmost extent, will not permit me to be turned 
aside by trifling considerations, which would lead me from my purpose. In 
my strange and unparalleled situation, I owe too much to truth to be further 
than this indebted to any person whatever. They who wish to know me well 
must be acquainted with me in every point of view, in every relative 
situation, both good and bad. My confessions are necessarily connected 
with those of many other people: I write both with the same frankness in 
everything that relates to that which has befallen me; and am not obliged to 
spare any person more than myself, although it is my wish to do it. I am 
determined always to be just and true, to say of others all the good I can, 
never speaking of evil except when it relates to my own conduct, and there 
is a necessity for my so doing. Who, in the situation in which the world has 


placed me, has a right to require more at my hands? My confessions are not 
intended to appear during my lifetime, nor that of those they may 
disagreeably affect. Were I master of my own destiny, and that of the book I 
am now writing, it should never be made public until after my death and 
theirs. But the efforts which the dread of truth obliges my powerful enemies 
to make to destroy every trace of it, render it necessary for me to do 
everything, which the strictest right, and the most severe justice, will 
permit, to preserve what I have written. Were the remembrance of me to be 
lost at my dissolution, rather than expose any person alive, I would without 
a murmur suffer an unjust and momentary reproach. But since my name is 
to live, it is my duty to endeavor to transmit with it to posterity the 
remembrance of the unfortunate man by whom it was borne, such as he 
really was, and not such as his unjust enemies incessantly endeavored to 
describe him. 


BOOK IX. 


My impatience to inhabit the Hermitage not permitting me to wait until the 
return of fine weather, the moment my lodging was prepared I hastened to 
take possession of it, to the great amusement of the ‘Coterie Holbachique’, 
which publicly predicted I should not be able to support solitude for three 
months, and that I should unsuccessfully return to Paris, and live there as 
they did. For my part, having for fifteen years been out of my element, 
finding myself upon the eve of returning to it, I paid no attention to their 
pleasantries. Since contrary to my inclinations, I have again entered the 
world, I have incessantly regretted my dear Charmettes, and the agreeable 
life I led there. I felt a natural inclination to retirement and the country: it 
was impossible for me to live happily elsewhere. At Venice, in the train of 
public affairs, in the dignity of a kind of representation, in the pride of 
projects of advancement; at Paris, in the vortex of the great world, in the 
luxury of suppers, in the brilliancy of spectacles, in the rays of splendor; my 
groves, rivulets, and solitary walks, constantly presented themselves to my 
recollection, interrupted my thought, rendered me melancholy, and made 
me sigh with desire. All the labor to which I had subjected myself, every 
project of ambition which by fits had animated my ardor, all had for object 
this happy country retirement, which I now thought near at hand. Without 
having acquired a genteel independence, which I had judged to be the only 
means of accomplishing my views, I imagined myself, in my particular 
situation, to be able to do without it, and that I could obtain the same end by 
a means quite opposite. I had no regular income; but I possessed some 
talents, and had acquired a name. My wants were few, and I had freed 
myself from all those which were most expensive, and which merely 
depended on prejudice and opinion. Besides this, although naturally 
indolent, I was laborious when I chose to be so. and my idleness was less 
that of an indolent man, than that of an independent one who applies to 
business when it pleases him. My profession of a copyist of music was 
neither splendid nor lucrative, but 1t was certain. The world gave me credit 
for the courage I had shown in making choice of it. I might depend upon 
having sufficient employment to enable me to live. Two thousand livres 
which remained of the produce of the “Devin du Village’, and my other 
writings, were a sum which kept me from being straitened, and several 


works I had upon the stocks promised me, without extorting money from 
the booksellers, supplies sufficient to enable me to work at my ease without 
exhausting myself, even by turning to advantage the leisure of my walks. 
My little family, consisting of three persons, all of whom were usefully 
employed, was not expensive to support. Finally, from my resources, 
proportioned to my wants and desires, I might reasonably expect a happy 
and permanent existence, in that manner of life which my inclination had 
induced me to adopt. 

I might have taken the interested side of the question, and, instead of 
subjecting my pen to copying, entirely devoted it to works which, from the 
elevation to which I had soared, and at which I found myself capable of 
continuing, might have enabled me to live in the midst of abundance, nay, 
even of opulence, had I been the least disposed to join the manoeuvres of an 
author to the care of publishing a good book. But I felt that writing for 
bread would soon have extinguished my genius, and destroyed my talents, 
which were less in my pen than in my heart, and solely proceeded from an 
elevated and noble manner of thinking, by which alone they could be 
cherished and preserved. Nothing vigorous or great can come from a pen 
totally venal. Necessity, nay, even avarice, perhaps, would have made me 
write rather rapidly than well. If the desire of success had not led me into 
cabals, it might have made me endeavor to publish fewer true and useful 
works than those which might be pleasing to the multitude; and instead of a 
distinguished author, which I might possibly become, I should have been 
nothing more than a scribbler. No: I have always felt that the profession of 
letters was illustrious in proportion as it was less a trade. It is too difficult to 
think nobly when we think for a livelihood. To be able to dare even to speak 
great truths, an author must be independent of success. I gave my books to 
the public with a certainty of having written for the general good of 
mankind, without giving myself the least concern about what was to follow. 
If the work was thrown aside, so much the worse for such as did not choose 
to profit by it. Their approbation was not necessary to enable me to live, my 
profession was sufficient to maintain me had not my works had a sale, for 
which reason alone they all sold. 

It was on the ninth of August, 1756, that I left cities, never to reside in 
them again: for I do not call a residence the few days I afterwards remained 
in Paris, London, or other cities, always on the wing, or contrary to my 
inclinations. Madam d’Epinay came and took us all three in her coach; her 


farmer carted away my little baggage, and I was put into possession the 
same day. I found my little retreat simply furnished, but neatly, and with 
some taste. The hand which had lent its aid in this furnishing rendered it 
inestimable in my eyes, and I thought it charming to be the guest of my 
female friend in a house I had made choice of, and which she had caused to 
be built purposely for me. 

Although the weather was cold, and the ground lightly covered with 
snow, the earth began to vegetate: violets and primroses already made their 
appearance, the trees began to bud, and the evening of my arrival was 
distinguished by the song of the nightingale, which was heard almost under 
my window, in a wood adjoining the house. After a light sleep, forgetting 
when I awoke my change of abode, I still thought myself in the Rue 
Grenelle, when suddenly this warbling made me give a start, and I 
exclaimed in my transport: “At length, all my wishes are accomplished!” 
The first thing I did was to abandon myself to the impression of the rural 
objects with which I was surrounded. Instead of beginning to set things in 
order in my new habitation, I began by doing it for my walks, and there was 
not a path, a copse, a grove, nor a corner in the environs of my place of 
residence that I did not visit the next day. The more I examined this 
charming retreat, the more I found it to my wishes. This solitary, rather than 
savage, spot transported me in idea to the end of the world. It had striking 
beauties which are but seldom found near cities, and never, if suddenly 
transported thither, could any person have imagined himself within four 
leagues of Paris. 

After abandoning myself for a few days to this rural delirium, I began to 
arrange my papers, and regulate my occupations. I set apart, as I had always 
done, my mornings to copying, and my afternoons to walking, provided 
with my little paper book and a pencil, for never having been able to write 
and think at my ease except ‘sub dio’, I had no inclination to depart from 
this method, and I was persuaded the forest of Montmorency, which was 
almost at my door, would in future be my closet and study. I had several 
works begun; these I cast my eye over. My mind was indeed fertile in great 
projects, but in the noise of the city the execution of them had gone on but 
slowly. I proposed to myself to use more diligence when I should be less 
interrupted. I am of opinion I have sufficiently fulfilled this intention; and 
for a man frequently ill, often at La Chevrette, at Epinay, at Raubonne, at 
the castle of Montmorency, at other times interrupted by the indolent and 


curious, and always employed half the day in copying, 1f what I produced 
during the six years I passed at the Hermitage and at Montmorency be 
considered, I am persuaded it will appear that if, in this interval, I lost my 
time, it was not in idleness. 

Of the different works I had upon the stocks, that I had longest resolved 
in my mind which was most to my taste, to which I destined a certain 
portion of my life, and which, in my opinion, was to confirm the reputation 
I had acquired, was my ‘Institutions Politiques’. I had, fourteen years 
before, when at Venice, where I had an opportunity of remarking the defects 
of that government so much boasted of, conceived the first idea of them. 
Since that time my views had become much more extended by the historical 
study of morality. I had perceived everything to be radically connected with 
politics, and that, upon whatever principles these were founded, a people 
would never be more than that which the nature of the government made 
them; therefore the great question of the best government possible appeared 
to me to be reduced to this: What is the nature of a government the most 
proper to form the most virtuous and enlightened, the wisest and best 
people, taking the last epithet in its most extensive meaning? I thought this 
question was much if not quite of the same nature with that which follows: 
What government is that which, by its nature, always maintains itself 
nearest to the laws, or least deviates from the laws. Hence, what is the law? 
and a series of questions of similar importance. I perceived these led to 
great truths, useful to the happiness of mankind, but more especially to that 
of my country, wherein, in the journey I had just made to it, I had not found 
notions of laws and liberty either sufficiently just or clear. I had thought this 
indirect manner of communicating these to my fellow-citizens would be 
least mortifying to their pride, and might obtain me forgiveness for having 
seen a little further than themselves. 

Although I had already labored five or six years at the work, the progress 
I had made in it was not considerable. Writings of this kind require 
meditation, leisure and tranquillity. I had besides written the ‘Institutions 
Politiques’, as the expression is, ‘en bonne fortune’, and had not 
communicated my project to any person; not even to Diderot. I was afraid it 
would be thought too daring for the age and country in which I wrote, and 
that the fears of my friends would restrain me from carrying it into 
execution. 

[It was more especially the wise severity of Duclos which inspired 


me with this fear; as for Diderot, I know not by what means all my 
conferences with him tended to make me more satirical than my 
natural disposition inclined me to be. This prevented me from 
consulting him upon an undertaking, in which I wished to introduce 
nothing but the force of reasoning without the least appearance of 
ill humor or partiality. The manner of this work may be judged of 
by that of the ‘Contrat Social’, which is taken from it. | 

I did not yet know that it would be finished in time, and in such a 
manner as to appear before my decease. I wished fearlessly to give to my 
subject everything it required; fully persuaded that not being of a satirical 
turn, and never wishing to be personal, I should in equity always be judged 
irreprehensible. I undoubtedly wished fully to enjoy the right of thinking 
which I had by birth; but still respecting the government under which I 
lived, without ever disobeying its laws, and very attentive not to violate the 
rights of persons, I would not from fear renounce its advantages. 

I confess, even that, as a stranger, and living in France, I found my 
situation very favorable in daring to speak the truth; well knowing that 
continuing, as I was determined to do, not to print anything in the kingdom 
without permission, I was not obliged to give to any person in it an account 
of my maxims nor of their publication elsewhere. I should have been less 
independent even at Geneva, where, in whatever place my books might 
have been printed, the magistrate had a right to criticise their contents. This 
consideration had greatly contributed to make me yield to the solicitations 
of Madam d’Epinay, and abandon the project of fixing my residence at 
Geneva. I felt, as I have remarked in my Emilius, that unless an author be a 
man of intrigue, when he wishes to render his works really useful to any 
country whatsoever, he must compose them in some other. 

What made me find my situation still more happy, was my being 
persuaded that the government of France would, perhaps, without looking 
upon me with a very favorable eye, make it a point to protect me, or at least 
not to disturb my tranquillity. It appeared to me a stroke of simple, yet 
dexterous policy, to make a merit of tolerating that which there was no 
means of preventing; since, had I been driven from France, which was all 
government had the right to do, my work would still have been written, and 
perhaps with less reserve; whereas if I were left undisturbed, the author 
remained to answer for what he wrote, and a prejudice, general throughout 


all Europe, would be destroyed by acquiring the reputation of observing a 
proper respect for the rights of persons. 

They who, by the event, shall judge I was deceived, may perhaps be 
deceived in their turn. In the storm which has since broken over my head, 
my books served as a pretence, but it was against my person that every shaft 
was directed. My persecutors gave themselves but little concern about the 
author, but they wished to ruin Jean Jacques; and the greatest evil they 
found in my writings was the honor they might possibly do me. Let us not 
encroach upon the future. I do not know that this mystery, which 1s still one 
to me, will hereafter be cleared up to my readers; but had my avowed 
principles been of a nature to bring upon me the treatment I received, I 
should sooner have become their victim, since the work in which these 
principles are manifested with most courage, not to call it audacity, seemed 
to have had its effect previous to my retreat to the Hermitage, without I will 
not only say my having received the least censure, but without any steps 
having been taken to prevent the publication of it in France, where it was 
sold as publicly as in Holland. The New Eloisa afterwards appeared with 
the same facility, I dare add; with the same applause: and, what seems 
incredible, the profession of faith of this Eloisa at the point of death is 
exactly similar to that of the Savoyard vicar. Every strong idea in the Social 
Contract had been before published in the discourse on Inequality; and 
every bold opinion in Emilius previously found in Eloisa. This unrestrained 
freedom did not excite the least murmur against the first two works; 
therefore it was not that which gave cause to it against the latter. 

Another undertaking much of the same kind, but of which the project 
was more recent, then engaged my attention: this was the extract of the 
works of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, of which, having been led away by the 
thread of my narrative, I have not hitherto been able to speak. The idea was 
suggested to me, after my return from Geneva, by the Abbe Malby, not 
immediately from himself, but by the interposition of Madam Dupin, who 
had some interest in engaging me to adopt it. She was one of the three or 
four pretty women of Paris, of whom the Abbe de Saint Pierre had been the 
spoiled child, and although she had not decidedly had the preference, she 
had at least partaken of it with Madam d’Aiguillon. She preserved for the 
memory of the good man a respect and an affection which did honor to 
them both; and her self-love would have been flattered by seeing the still- 
born works of her friend brought to life by her secretary. These works 


contained excellent things, but so badly told that the reading of them was 
almost insupportable; and it is astonishing the Abbe de Saint Pierre, who 
looked upon his readers as schoolboys, should nevertheless have spoken to 
them as men, by the little care he took to induce them to give him a hearing. 
It was for this purpose that the work was proposed to me as useful in itself, 
and very proper for a man laborious in manoeuvre, but idle as an author, 
who finding the trouble of thinking very fatiguing, preferred, in things 
which pleased him, throwing a light upon and extending the ideas of others, 
to producing any himself. Besides, not being confined to the functions of a 
translator, I was at liberty sometimes to think for myself; and I had it in my 
power to give such a form to my work, that many important truths would 
pass in it under the name of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, much more safely 
than under mine. The undertaking also was not trifling; the business was 
nothing less than to read and meditate twenty-three volumes, diffuse, 
confused, full of long narrations and periods, repetitions, and false or little 
views, from amongst which it was necessary to select some few that were 
good and useful, and sufficiently encouraging to enable me to support the 
painful labor. I frequently wished to have given it up, and should have done 
so, could I have got it off my hands with a great grace; but when I received 
the manuscripts of the abbe, which were given to me by his nephew, the 
Comte de Saint Pierre, I had, by the solicitation of St. Lambert, in some 
measure engaged to make use of them, which I must either have done, or 
have given them back. It was with the former intention I had taken the 
manuscripts to the Hermitage, and this was the first work to which I 
proposed to dedicate my leisure hours. 

I had likewise in my own mind projected a third, the idea of which I 
owed to the observations I had made upon myself and I felt the more 
disposed to undertake this work, as I had reason to hope I could make it a 
truly useful one, and perhaps, the most so of any that could be offered to the 
world, were the execution equal to the plan I had laid down. It has been 
remarked that most men are in the course of their lives frequently unlike 
themselves, and seem to be transformed into others very different from 
what they were. It was not to establish a thing so generally known that I 
wished to write a book; I had a newer and more important object. This was 
to search for the causes of these variations, and, by confining my 
observations to those which depend on ourselves, to demonstrate in what 
manner it might be possible to direct them, in order to render us better and 


more certain of our dispositions. For it is undoubtedly more painful to an 
honest man to resist desires already formed, and which it is his duty to 
subdue, than to prevent, change, or modify the same desires in their source, 
were he capable of tracing them to it. A man under temptation resists once 
because he has strength of mind, he yields another time because this is 
overcome; had it been the same as before he would again have triumphed. 

By examining within myself, and searching in others what could be the 
cause of these different manners of being, I discovered that, in a great 
measure they depended on the anterior impressions of external objects; and 
that, continually modified by our senses and organs, we, without knowing 
it, bore in our ideas, sentiments, and even actions, the effect of these 
modifications. The striking and numerous observations I had collected were 
beyond all manner of dispute, and by their natural principle seemed proper 
to furnish an exterior regimen, which varied according to circumstances, 
might place and support the mind in the state most favorable to virtue. From 
how many mistakes would reason be preserved, how many vices would be 
stifled in their birth, were it possible to force animal economy to favor 
moral order, which it so frequently disturbs! Climate, seasons, sounds, 
colors, light, darkness, the elements, ailments, noise, silence, motion, rest, 
all act on the animal machine, and consequently on the mind: all offer a 
thousand means, almost certain of directing in their origin the sentiments by 
which we suffer ourselves to be governed. Such was the fundamental idea 
of which I had already made a sketch upon paper, and whence I hoped for 
an effect the more certain, in favor of persons well disposed, who, sincerely 
loving virtue, were afraid of their own weakness, as it appeared to me easy 
to make of it a book as agreeable to read as it was to compose. I have, 
however, applied myself but very little to this work, the title of which was 
to have been ‘Morale Sensitive’ ou le Materialisme du Sage. —— 
Interruptions, the cause of which will soon appear, prevented me from 
continuing it, and the fate of the sketch, which is more connected with my 
own than it may appear to be, will hereafter be seen. 

Besides this, I had for some time meditated a system of education, of 
which Madam de Chenonceaux, alarmed for her son by that of her husband, 
had desired me to consider. The authority of friendship placed this object, 
although less in itself to my taste, nearer to my heart than any other. On 
which account this subject, of all those of which I have just spoken, is the 
only one I carried to its utmost extent. The end I proposed to myself in 


treating of it should, I think, have procured the author a better fate. But I 
will not here anticipate this melancholy subject. I shall have too much 
reason to speak of it in the course of my work. 

These different objects offered me subjects of meditation for my walks; 
for, as I believed I had already observed, I am unable to reflect when I am 
not walking: the moment I stop, I think no more, and as soon as I am again 
in motion my head resumes its workings. I had, however, provided myself 
with a work for the closet upon rainy days. This was my dictionary of 
music, which my scattered, mutilated, and unshapen materials made it 
necessary to rewrite almost entirely. I had with me some books necessary to 
this purpose; I had spent two months in making extracts from others, I had 
borrowed from the king’s library, whence I was permitted to take several to 
the Hermitage. I was thus provided with materials for composing in my 
apartment when the weather did not permit me to go out, and my copying 
fatigued me. This arrangement was so convenient that it made it turn to 
advantage as well at the Hermitage as at Montmorency, and afterwards even 
at Motiers, where I completed the work whilst I was engaged in others, and 
constantly found a change of occupation to be a real relaxation. 

During a considerable time I exactly followed the distribution I had 
prescribed myself, and found it very agreeable; but as soon as the fine 
weather brought Madam d’Epinay more frequently to Epinay, or to the 
Chervette, I found that attentions, in the first instance natural to me, but 
which I had not considered in my scheme, considerably deranged my 
projects. I have already observed that Madam d’Epinay had many amiable 
qualities; she sincerely loved her friends; served them with zeal; and, not 
sparing for them either time or pains, certainly deserved on their part every 
attention in return. I had hitherto discharged this duty without considering it 
as one, but at length I found that I had given myself a chain of which 
nothing but friendship prevented me from feeling the weight, and this was 
still aggravated by my dislike to numerous societies. Madam d’ Epinay took 
advantage of these circumstances to make me a proposition seemingly 
agreeable to me, but which was more so to herself; this was to let me know 
when she was alone, or had but little company. I consented, without 
perceiving to what a degree I engaged myself. The consequence was that I 
no longer visited her at my own hour — but at hers, and that I never was 
certain of being master of myself for a day together. This constraint 
considerably diminished the pleasure I had in going to see her. I found the 


liberty she had so frequently promised was given me upon no other 
condition than that of my never enjoying it; and once or twice when I 
wished to do this there were so many messages, notes, and alarms relative 
to my health, that I perceived that I could have no excuse but being 
confined to my bed, for not immediately running to her upon the first 
intimation. It was necessary I should submit to this yoke, and I did it, even 
more voluntarily than could be expected from so great an enemy to 
dependence: the sincere attachment I had to Madam D’Epinay preventing 
me, in a great measure, from feeling the inconvenience with which it was 
accompanied. She, on her part, filled up, well or ill, the void which the 
absence of her usual circle left in her amusements. This for her was but a 
very slender supplement, although preferable to absolute solitude, which 
she could not support. She had the means of doing it much more at her ease 
after she began with literature, and at all events to write novels, letters, 
comedies, tales, and other trash of the same kind. But she was not so much 
amused in writing these as in reading them; and she never scribbled over 
two or three pages — at one sitting — without being previously assured of 
having, at least, two or three benevolent auditors at the end of so much 
labor. I seldom had the honor of being one of the chosen few except by 
means of another. When alone, I was, for the most part, considered as a 
cipher in everything; and this not only in the company of Madam D’Epinay, 
but in that of M. d’Holbach, and in every place where Grimm gave the 
‘ton’. This nullity was very convenient to me, except in a tete-a-tete, when I 
knew not what countenance to put on, not daring to speak of literature, of 
which it was not for me to say a word; nor of gallantry, being too timid, and 
fearing, more than death, the ridiculousness of an old gallant; besides that, I 
never had such an idea when in the company of Madam D’Epinay, and that 
it perhaps would never have occurred to me, had I passed my whole life 
with her; not that her person was in the least disagreeable to me; on the 
contrary, I loved her perhaps too much as a friend to do it as a lover. I felt a 
pleasure in seeing and speaking to her. Her conversation, although 
agreeable enough in a mixed company, was uninteresting in private; mine, 
not more elegant or entertaining than her own, was no great amusement to 
her. Ashamed of being long silent, I endeavored to enliven our tete-a-tete 
and, although this frequently fatigued me, I was never disgusted with it. I 
was happy to show her little attentions, and gave her little fraternal kisses, 
which seemed not to be more sensual to herself; these were all. She was 


very thin, very pale, and had a bosom which resembled the back of her 
hand. This defect alone would have been sufficient to moderate my most 
ardent desires; my heart never could distinguish a woman in a person who 
had it; and besides other causes useless to mention, always made me forget 
the sex of this lady. 

Having resolved to conform to an assiduity which was necessary, I 
immediately and voluntarily entered upon it, and for the first year at least, 
found it less burthensome than I could have expected. Madam d’Epinay, 
who commonly passed the summer in the country, continued there but a 
part of this; whether she was more detained by her affairs in Paris, or that 
the absence of Grimm rendered the residence of the Chevrette less 
agreeable to her, I know not. I took the advantage of the intervals of her 
absence, or when the company with her was numerous, to enjoy my solitude 
with my good Theresa and her mother, in such a manner as to taste all its 
charms. Although I had for several years past been frequently in the 
country, I seldom had enjoyed much of its pleasures; and these excursions, 
always made in company with people who considered themselves as 
persons of consequence, and rendered insipid by constraint, served to 
increase in me the natural desire I had for rustic pleasures. The want of 
these was the more sensible to me as I had the image of them immediately 
before my eyes. I was so tired of saloons, jets d’eau, groves, parterres, and 
of more fatiguing persons by whom they were shown; so exhausted with 
pamphlets, harpsichords, trios, unravellings of plots, stupid bon mots, 
insipid affections, pitiful storytellers, and great suppers; that when I gave a 
side glance at a poor simple hawthorn bush, a hedge, a barn, or a meadow; 
when, in passing through a hamlet, I scented a good chervil omelette, and 
heard at a distance the burden of a rustic song of the Bisquieres; I wished all 
rouge, furbelows and ambergris at the devil, and envying the dinner of the 
good housewife, and the wine of her own vineyard, I heartily wished to give 
a Slap on the chaps to Monsieur le Chef and Monsieur le Maitre, who made 
me dine at the hour of supper, and sup when I should have been asleep, but 
especially to Messieurs the lackeys, who devoured with their eyes the 
morsel I put into my mouth, and upon pain of my dying with thirst, sold me 
the adulterated wine of their master, ten times dearer than that of a better 
quality would have cost me at a public house. 

At length I was settled in an agreeable and solitary asylum, at liberty to 
pass there the remainder of my days, in that peaceful, equal, and 


independent life for which I felt myself born. Before I relate the effects this 
situation, so new to me, had upon my heart, it is proper I should recapitulate 
its secret affections, that the reader may better follow in their causes the 
progress of these new modifications. 

I have always considered the day on which I was united to Theresa as 
that which fixed my moral existence. An attachment was necessary for me, 
since that which should have been sufficient to my heart had been so cruelly 
broken. The thirst after happiness is never extinguished in the heart of man. 
Mamma was advancing into years, and dishonored herself! I had proofs that 
she could never more be happy here below; it therefore remained to me to 
seek my own happiness, having lost all hopes of partaking of hers. I was 
sometimes irresolute, and fluctuated from one idea to another, and from 
project to project. My journey to Venice would have thrown me into public 
life, had the man with whom, almost against my inclination, I was 
connected there had common sense. I was easily discouraged, especially in 
undertakings of length and difficulty. The ill success of this disgusted me 
with every other; and, according to my old maxims, considering distant 
objects as deceitful allurements, I resolved in future to provide for 
immediate wants, seeing nothing in life which could tempt me to make 
extraordinary efforts. 

It was precisely at this time we became acquainted. The mild character 
of the good Theresa seemed so fitted to my own, that I united myself to her 
with an attachment which neither time nor injuries have been able to impair, 
and which has constantly been increased by everything by which it might 
have been expected to be diminished. The force of this sentiment will 
hereafter appear when I come to speak of the wounds she has given my 
heart in the height of my misery, without my ever having, until this 
moment, once uttered a word of complaint to any person whatever. 

When it shall be known, that after having done everything, braved 
everything, not to separate from her; that after passing with her twenty 
years in despite of fate and men; I have in my old age made her my wife, 
without the least expectation or solicitation on her part, or promise or 
engagement on mine, the world will think that love bordering upon 
madness, having from the first moment turned my head, led me by degrees 
to the last act of extravagance; and this will no longer appear doubtful when 
the strong and particular reasons which should forever have prevented me 
from taking such a step are made known. What, therefore, will the reader 


think when I shall have told him, with all the truth he has ever found in me, 
that, from the first moment in which I saw her, until that wherein I write, I 
have never felt the least love for her, that I never desired to possess her 
more than I did to possess Madam de Warens, and that the physical wants 
which were satisfied with her person were, to me, solely those of the sex, 
and by no means proceeding from the individual? He will think that, being 
of a constitution different from that of other men, I was incapable of love, 
since this was not one of the sentiments which attached me to women the 
most dear to my heart. Patience, O my dear reader! the fatal moment 
approaches in which you will be but too much undeceived. 

I fall into repetitions; I know it; and these are necessary. The first of my 
wants, the greatest, strongest and most insatiable, was wholly in my heart; 
the want of an intimate connection, and as intimate as it could possibly be: 
for this reason especially, a woman was more necessary to me than a man, a 
female rather than a male friend. This singular want was such that the 
closest corporal union was not sufficient: two souls would have been 
necessary to me in the same body, without which I always felt a void. I 
thought I was upon the point of filling it up forever. This young person, 
amiable by a thousand excellent qualities, and at that time by her form, 
without the shadow of art or coquetry, would have confined within herself 
my whole existence, could hers, as I had hoped it would, have been totally 
confined to me. I had nothing to fear from men; I am certain of being the 
only man she ever really loved and her moderate passions seldom wanted 
another, not even after I ceased in this respect to be one to her. I had no 
family; she had one; and this family was composed of individuals whose 
dispositions were so different from mine, that I could never make it my 
own. This was the first cause of my unhappiness. What would I not have 
given to be the child of her mother? I did everything in my power to 
become so, but could never succeed. I in vain attempted to unite all our 
interests: this was impossible. She always created herself one different from 
mine, contrary to it, and to that even of her daughter, which already was no 
longer separated from it. She, her other children, and grand-children, 
became so many leeches, and the least evil these did to Theresa was robbing 
her. The poor girl, accustomed to submit, even to her nieces, suffered 
herself to be pilfered and governed without saying a word; and I perceived 
with grief that by exhausting my purse, and giving her advice, I did nothing 
that could be of any real advantage to her. I endeavored to detach her from 


her mother; but she constantly resisted such a proposal. I could not but 
respect her resistance, and esteemed her the more for it; but her refusal was 
not on this account less to the prejudice of us both. Abandoned to her 
mother and the rest of her family, she was more their companion than mine, 
and rather at their command than mistress of herself. Their avarice was less 
ruinous than their advice was pernicious to her; in fact, if, on account of the 
love she had for me, added to her good natural disposition, she was not 
quite their slave, she was enough so to prevent in a great measure the effect 
of the good maxims I endeavored to instil into her, and, notwithstanding all 
my efforts, to prevent our being united. 

Thus was it, that notwithstanding a sincere and reciprocal attachment, in 
which I had lavished all the tenderness of my heart, the void in that heart 
was never completely filled. Children, by whom this effect should have 
been produced, were brought into the world, but these only made things 
worse. I trembled at the thought of intrusting them to a family ill brought 
up, to be still worse educated. The risk of the education of the foundling 
hospital was much less. This reason for the resolution I took, much stronger 
than all those I stated in my letter to Madam de Francueil, was, however, 
the only one with which I dared not make her acquainted; I chose rather to 
appear less excusable than to expose to reproach the family of a person I 
loved. But by the conduct of her wretched brother, notwithstanding all that 
can be said in his defence, it will be judged whether or not I ought to have 
exposed my children to an education similar to his. 

Not having it in my power to taste in all its plentitude the charms of that 
intimate connection of which I felt the want, I sought for substitutes which 
did not fill up the void, yet they made it less sensible. Not having a friend 
entirely devoted to me, I wanted others, whose impulse should overcome 
my indolence; for this reason I cultivated and strengthened my connection 
with Diderot and the Abbe de Condillac, formed with Grimm a new one 
still more intimate, till at length by the unfortunate discourse, of which I 
have related some particulars, I unexpectedly found myself thrown back 
into a literary circle which I thought I had quitted forever. 

My first steps conducted me by a new path to another intellectual world, 
the simple and noble economy of which I cannot contemplate without 
enthusiasm. I reflected so much on the subject that I soon saw nothing but 
error and folly in the doctrine of our sages, and oppression and misery in 
our social order. In the illusion of my foolish pride, I thought myself 


capable of destroying all imposture; and thinking that, to make myself 
listened to, it was necessary my conduct should agree with my principles, I 
adopted the singular manner of life which I have not been permitted to 
continue, the example of which my pretended friends have never forgiven 
me, which at first made me ridiculous, and would at length have rendered 
me respectable, had it been possible for me to persevere. 

Until then I had been good; from that moment I became virtuous, or at 
least infatuated with virtue. This infatuation had begun in my head, but 
afterwards passed into my heart. The most noble pride there took root 
amongst the ruins of extirpated vanity. I affected nothing; I became what I 
appeared to be, and during four years at least, whilst this effervescence 
continued at its greatest height, there is nothing great and good that can 
enter the heart of man, of which I was not capable between heaven and 
myself. Hence flowed my sudden eloquence; hence, in my first writings, 
that fire really celestial, which consumed me, and whence during forty 
years not a single spark had escaped, because it was not yet lighted up. 

I was really transformed; my friends and acquaintance scarcely knew 
me. I was no longer that timid, and rather bashful than modest man, who 
neither dared to present himself, nor utter a word; whom a single pleasantry 
disconcerted, and whose face was covered with a blush the moment his eyes 
met those of a woman. I became bold, haughty, intrepid, with a confidence 
the more firm, as it was simple, and resided in my soul rather than in my 
manner. The contempt with which my profound meditations had inspired 
me for the manners, maxims and prejudices of the age in which I lived, 
rendered me proof against the raillery of those by whom they were 
possessed, and I crushed their little pleasantries with a sentence, as I would 
have crushed an insect with my fingers. 

What a change! All Paris repeated the severe and acute sarcasms of the 
same man who, two years before, and ten years afterwards, knew not how 
to find what he had to say, nor the word he ought to employ. Let the 
situation in the world the most contrary to my natural disposition be sought 
after, and this will be found. Let one of the short moments of my life in 
which I became another man, and ceased to be myself, be recollected, this 
also will be found in the time of which I speak; but, instead of continuing 
only six days, or six weeks, it lasted almost six years, and would perhaps 
still continue, but for the particular circumstances which caused it to cease, 
and restored me to nature, above which I had wished to soar. 


The beginning of this change took place as soon as I had quitted Paris, 
and the sight of the vices of that city no longer kept up the indignation with 
which it had inspired me. I no sooner had lost sight of men than I ceased to 
despise them, and once removed from those who designed me evil, my 
hatred against them no longer existed. My heart, little fitted for hatred, 
pitied their misery, and even their wickedness. This situation, more pleasing 
but less sublime, soon allayed the ardent enthusiasm by which I had so long 
been transported; and I insensibly, almost to myself even, again became 
fearful, complaisant and timid; in a word, the same Jean Jacques I before 
had been. 

Had this resolution gone no further than restoring me to myself, all 
would have been well; but unfortunately it rapidly carried me away to the 
other extreme. From that moment my mind in agitation passed the line of 
repose, and its oscillations, continually renewed, have never permitted it to 
remain here. I must enter into some detail of this second revolution; terrible 
and fatal era, of a fate unparalleled amongst mortals. 

We were but three persons in our retirement; it was therefore natural our 
intimacy should be increased by leisure and solitude. This was the case 
between Theresa and myself. We passed in conversations in the shade the 
most charming and delightful hours, more so than any I had hitherto 
enjoyed. She seemed to taste of this sweet intercourse more than I had until 
then observed her to do; she opened her heart, and communicated to me, 
relative to her mother and family, things she had had resolution enough to 
conceal for a great length of time. Both had received from Madam Dupin 
numerous presents, made them on my account, and mostly for me, but 
which the cunning old woman, to prevent my being angry, had appropriated 
to her own use and that of her other children, without suffering Theresa to 
have the least share, strongly forbidding her to say a word to me of the 
matter: an order the poor girl had obeyed with an incredible exactness. 

But another thing which surprised me more than this had done, was the 
discovery that besides the private conversations Diderot and Grimm had 
frequently had with both to endeavor to detach them from me, in which, by 
means of the resistance of Theresa, they had not been able to succeed, they 
had afterwards had frequent conferences with the mother, the subject of 
which was a secret to the daughter. However, she knew little presents had 
been made, and that there were mysterious goings backward and forward, 
the motive of which was entirely unknown to her. When we left Paris, 


Madam le Vasseur had long been in the habit of going to see Grimm twice 
or thrice a month, and continuing with him for hours together, in 
conversation so secret that the servant was always sent out of the room. 

I judged this motive to be of the same nature with the project into which 
they had attempted to make the daughter enter, by promising to procure her 
and her mother, by means of Madam d’Epinay, a salt huckster’s license, or 
snuff-shop; in a word, by tempting her with the allurements of gain. They 
had been told that, as I was not in a situation to do anything for them, I 
could not, on their account, do anything for myself. As in all this I saw 
nothing but good intentions, I was not absolutely displeased with them for 
it. The mystery was the only thing which gave me pain, especially on the 
part of the old woman, who moreover daily became more parasitical and 
flattering towards me. This, however, did not prevent her from reproaching 
her daughter in private with telling me everything, and loving me too much, 
observing to her she was a fool and would at length be made a dupe. 

This woman possessed, to a supreme degree, the art of multiplying the 
presents made her, by concealing from one what she received from another, 
and from me what she received from all. I could have pardoned her avarice, 
but it was impossible I should forgive her dissimulation. What could she 
have to conceal from me whose happiness she knew principally consisted in 
that of herself and her daughter? What I had done for the daughter I had 
done for myself, but the services I rendered the mother merited on her part 
some acknowledgment. She ought, at least, to have thought herself obliged 
for them to her daughter, and to have loved me for the sake of her by whom 
I was already beloved. I had raised her from the lowest state of 
wretchedness; she received from my hands the means of subsistence, and 
was indebted to me for her acquaintance with the persons from whom she 
found means to reap considerable benefit. Theresa had long supported her 
by her industry, and now maintained her with my bread. She owed 
everything to this daughter, for whom she had done nothing, and her other 
children, to whom she had given marriage portions, and on whose account 
she had ruined herself, far from giving her the least aid, devoured her 
substance and mine. I thought that in such a situation she ought to consider 
me as her only friend and most sure protector, and that, far from making of 
my own affairs a secret to me, and conspiring against me in my house, it 
was her duty faithfully to acquaint me with everything in which I was 
interested, when this came to her knowledge before it did to mine. In what 


light, therefore, could I consider her false and mysterious conduct? What 
could I think of the sentiments with which she endeavored to inspire her 
daughter? What monstrous ingratitude was hers, to endeavor to instil it into 
her from whom I expected my greatest consolation? 

These reflections at length alienated my affections from this woman, and 
to such a degree that I could no longer look upon her but with contempt. I 
nevertheless continued to treat with respect the mother of the friend of my 
bosom, and in everything to show her almost the reverence of a son; but I 
must confess I could not remain long with her without pain, and that I never 
knew how to bear restraint. 

This is another short moment of my life, in which I approached near to 
happiness without being able to attain it, and this by no fault of my own. 
Had the mother been of a good disposition we all three should have been 
happy to the end of our days; the longest liver only would have been to be 
pitied. Instead of which, the reader will see the course things took, and 
judge whether or not it was in my power to change it. 

Madam le Vasseur, who perceived I had got more full possession of the 
heart of Theresa, and that she had lost ground with her, endeavored to 
regain it; and instead of striving to restore herself to my good opinion by the 
mediation of her daughter attempted to alienate her affections from me. One 
of the means she employed was to call her family to her aid. I had begged 
Theresa not to invite any of her relations to the Hermitage, and she had 
promised me she would not. These were sent for in my absence, without 
consulting her, and she was afterwards prevailed upon to promise not to say 
anything of the matter. After the first step was taken all the rest were easy. 
When once we make a secret of anything to the person we love, we soon 
make little scruple of doing it in everything; the moment I was at the 
Chevrette the Hermitage was full of people who sufficiently amused 
themselves. A mother has always great power over a daughter of a mild 
disposition; yet notwithstanding all the old woman could do, she was never 
able to prevail upon Theresa to enter into her views, nor to persuade her to 
join in the league against me. For her part, she resolved upon doing it 
forever, and seeing on one side her daughter and myself, who were in a 
situation to live, and that was all; on the other, Diderot, Grimm, D’ Holbach 
and Madam d’Epinay, who promised great things, and gave some little 
ones, she could not conceive it was possible to be in the wrong with the 
wife of a farmer-general and baron. Had I been more clear sighted, I should 


from this moment have perceived I nourished a serpent in my bosom. But 
my blind confidence, which nothing had yet diminished, was such that I 
could not imagine she wished to injure the person she ought to love. 
Though I saw numerous conspiracies formed on every side, all I complain 
of was the tyranny of persons who called themselves my friends, and who, 
as it seemed, would force me to be happy in the manner they should point 
out, and not in that I had chosen for myself. 

Although Theresa refused to join in the confederacy with her mother, she 
afterwards kept her secret. For this her motive was commendable, although 
I will not determine whether she did it well or ill. Two women, who have 
secrets between them, love to prattle together; this attracted them towards 
each other, and Theresa, by dividing herself, sometimes let me feel I was 
alone; for I could no longer consider as a society that which we all three 
formed. 

I now felt the neglect I had been guilty of during the first years of our 
connection, in not taking advantage of the docility with which her love 
inspired her, to improve her talents and give her knowledge, which, by more 
closely connecting us in our retirement would agreeably have filled up her 
time and my own, without once suffering us to perceive the length of a 
private conversation. Not that this was ever exhausted between us, or that 
she seemed disgusted with our walks; but we had not a sufficient number of 
ideas common to both to make ourselves a great store, and we could not 
incessantly talk of our future projects which were confined to those of 
enjoying the pleasures of life. The objects around us inspired me with 
reflections beyond the reach of her comprehension. An attachment of 
twelve years’ standing had no longer need of words: we were too well 
acquainted with each other to have any new knowledge to acquire in that 
respect. The resource of puns, jests, gossiping and scandal, was all that 
remained. In solitude especially is it, that the advantage of living with a 
person who knows how to think is particularly felt. I wanted not this 
resource to amuse myself with her; but she would have stood in need of it to 
have always found amusement with me. The worst of all was our being 
obliged to hold our conversations when we could; her mother, who become 
importunate, obliged me to watch for opportunities to do it. I was under 
constraint in my own house: this is saying everything; the air of love was 
prejudicial to good friendship. We had an intimate intercourse without 
living in intimacy. 


The moment I thought I perceived that Theresa sometimes sought for a 
pretext to elude the walks I proposed to her, I ceased to invite her to 
accompany me, without being displeased with her for not finding in them so 
much amusement as I did. Pleasure is not a thing which depends upon the 
will. I was sure of her heart, and the possession of this was all I desired. As 
long as my pleasures were hers, I tasted of them with her; when this ceased 
to be the case I preferred her contentment to my own. 

In this manner it was that, half deceived in my expectation, leading a life 
after my own heart, in a residence I had chosen with a person who was dear 
to me, I at length found myself almost alone. What I still wanted prevented 
me from enjoying what I had. With respect to happiness and enjoyment, 
everything or nothing, was what was necessary to me. The reason of these 
observations will hereafter appear. At present I return to the thread of my 
narrative. 

I imagined that I possessed treasures in the manuscripts given me by the 
Comte de St. Pierre. On examination I found they were a little more than 
the collection of the printed works of his uncle, with notes and corrections 
by his own hand, and a few other trifling fragments which had not yet been 
published. I confirmed myself by these moral writings in the idea I had 
conceived from some of his letters, shown me by Madam de Crequi, that he 
had more sense and ingenuity than at first I had imagined; but after a careful 
examination of his political works, I discerned nothing but superficial 
notions, and projects that were useful but impracticable, in consequence of 
the idea from which the author never could depart, that men conducted 
themselves by their sagacity rather than by their passions. The high opinion 
he had of the knowledge of the moderns had made him adopt this false 
principle of improved reason, the basis of all the institutions he proposed, 
and the source of his political sophisms. This extraordinary man, an honor 
to the age in which he lived, and to the human species, and perhaps the only 
person, since the creation of mankind, whose sole passion was that of 
reason, wandered in all his systems from error to error, by attempting to 
make men like himself, instead of taking them as they were, are, and will 
continue to be. He labored for imaginary beings, while he thought himself 
employed for the benefit of his contemporaries. 

All these things considered, I was rather embarrassed as to the form I 
should give to my work. To suffer the author’s visions to pass was doing 
nothing useful; fully to refute them would have been unpolite, as the care of 


revising and publishing his manuscripts, which I had accepted, and even 
requested, had been intrusted to me; this trust had imposed on me the 
obligation of treating the author honorably. I at length concluded upon that 
which to me appeared the most decent, judicious, and useful. This was to 
give separately my own ideas and those of the author, and, for this purpose, 
to enter into his views, to set them in a new light, to amplify, extend them, 
and spare nothing which might contribute to present them in all their 
excellence. 

My work therefore was to be composed of two parts absolutely distinct: 
one, to explain, in the manner I have just mentioned, the different projects 
of the author; in the other, which was not to appear until the first had had its 
effect, I should have given my opinion upon these projects, which I confess 
might sometimes have exposed them to the fate of the sonnet of the 
misanthrope. At the head of the whole was to have been the life of the 
author. For this I had collected some good materials, and which I flattered 
myself I should not spoil in making use of them. I had been a little 
acquainted with the Abbe de St. Pierre, in his old age, and the veneration I 
had for his memory warranted to me, upon the whole, that the comte would 
not be dissatisfied with the manner in which I should have treated his 
relation. 

I made my first essay on the ‘Perpetual Peace’, the greatest and most 
elaborate of all the works which composed the collection; and before I 
abandoned myself to my reflections I had the courage to read everything the 
abbe had written upon this fine subject, without once suffering myself to be 
disgusted either by his slowness or his repetitions. The public has seen the 
extract, on which account I have nothing to say upon the subject. My 
opinion of it has not been printed, nor do I know that it ever will be; 
however, it was written at the same time the extract was made. From this I 
passed to the ‘Polysynodie’, or Plurality of Councils, a work written under 
the regent to favor the administration he had chosen, and which caused the 
Abbe de Saint Pierre to be expelled from the academy, on account of some 
remarks unfavorable to the preceding administration, and with which the 
Duchess of Maine and the Cardinal de Polignac were displeased. I 
completed this work as I did the former, with an extract and remarks; but I 
stopped here without intending to continue the undertaking which I ought 
never to have begun. 


The reflection which induced me to give it up naturally presents itself, 
and it was astonishing I had not made it sooner. 

Most of the writings of the Abbe de Saint Pierre were either 
observations, or contained observations, on some parts of the government of 
France, and several of these were of so free a nature, that it was happy for 
him he had made them with impunity. But in the offices of all the ministers 
of state the Abbe de St. Pierre had ever been considered as a kind of 
preacher rather than a real politician, and he was suffered to say what he 
pleased, because it appeared that nobody listened to him. Had I procured 
him readers the case would have been different. He was a Frenchman, and I 
was not one; and by repeating his censures, although in his own name, I 
exposed myself to be asked, rather rudely, but without injustice, what it was 
with which I meddled. Happily before I proceeded any further, I perceived 
the hold I was about to give the government against me, and I immediately 
withdrew. I knew that, living alone in the midst of men more powerful than 
myself, I never could by any means whatever be sheltered from the injury 
they chose to do me. There was but one thing which depended upon my 
own efforts: this was, to observe such a line of conduct that whenever they 
chose to make me feel the weight of authority they could not do it without 
being unjust. The maxim which induced me to decline proceeding with the 
works of the Abbe de Saint Pierre, has frequently made me give up projects 
I had much more at heart. People who are always ready to construe 
adversity into a crime, would be much surprised were they to know the 
pains I have taken, that during my misfortunes it might never with truth be 
said of me, Thou hast deserved them. 

After having given up the manuscript, I remained some time without 
determining upon the work which should succeed it, and this interval of 
inactivity was destructive; by permitting me to turn my reflections on 
myself, for want of another object to engage my attention. I had no project 
for the future which could amuse my imagination. It was not even possible 
to form any, as my situation was precisely that in which all my desires were 
united. I had not another to conceive, and yet there was a void in my heart. 
This state was the more cruel, as I saw no other that was to be preferred to 
it. I had fixed my most tender affections upon a person who made me a 
return of her own. I lived with her without constraint, and, so to speak, at 
discretion. Notwithstanding this, a secret grief of mind never quitted me for 
a moment, either when she was present or absent. In possessing Theresa, I 


still perceived she wanted something to her happiness; and the sole idea of 
my not being everything to her had such an effect upon my mind that she 
was next to nothing to me. 

I had friends of both sexes, to whom I was attached by the purest 
friendship and most perfect esteem; I depended upon a real return on their 
part, and a doubt of their sincerity never entered my mind; yet this 
friendship was more tormenting than agreeable to me, by their obstinate 
perseverance and even by their affectation, in opposing my taste, 
inclinations and manner of living; and this to such a degree, that the 
moment I seemed to desire a thing which interested myself only, and 
depended not upon them, they immediately joined their efforts to oblige me 
to renounce it. This continued desire to control me in all my wishes, the 
more unjust, as I did not so much as make myself acquainted with theirs, 
became so cruelly oppressive, that I never received one of their letters 
without feeling a certain terror as I opened it, and which was but too well 
justified by the contents. I thought being treated like a child by persons 
younger than myself, and who, of themselves, stood in great need of the 
advice they so prodigally bestowed on me, was too much: “Love me,” said I 
to them, “as I love you, but, in every other respect, let my affairs be as 
indifferent to you, as yours are to me: this 1s all I ask.” If they granted me 
one of these two requests, it was not the latter. 

I had a retired residence in a charming solitude, was master of my own 
house, and could live in it in the manner I thought proper, without being 
controlled by any person. This habitation imposed on me duties agreeable to 
discharge, but which were indispensable. My liberty was precarious. In a 
greater state of subjection than a person at the command of another, it was 
my duty to be so by inclination. When I arose in the morning, I never could 
say to myself, I will employ this day as I think proper. And, moreover, 
besides my being subject to obey the call of Madam d’Epinay, I was 
exposed to the still more disagreeable importunities of the public and 
chance comers. The distance I was at from Paris did not prevent crowds of 
idlers, not knowing how to spend their time, from daily breaking in upon 
me, and, without the least scruple, freely disposing of mine. When I least 
expected visitors I was unmercifully assailed by them, and I seldom made a 
plan for the agreeable employment of the day that was not counteracted by 
the arrival of some stranger. 


In short, finding no real enjoyment in the midst of the pleasures I had 
been most desirous to obtain, I, by sudden mental transitions, returned in 
imagination to the serene days of my youth, and sometimes exclaimed with 
a sigh: “Ah! this is not Les Charmettes!” 

The recollection of the different periods of my life led me to reflect upon 
that at which I was arrived, and I found I was already on the decline, a prey 
to painful disorders, and imagined I was approaching the end of my days 
without having, tasted, in all its plentitude, scarcely any one of the pleasures 
after which my heart had so much thirsted, or having given scope to the 
lively sentiments I felt it had in reserve. I had not favored even that 
intoxicating voluptuousness with which my mind was richly stored, and 
which, for want of an object, was always compressed, and never exhaled 
but by signs. 

How was it possible that, with a mind naturally expansive, I, with whom 
to live was to love, should not hitherto have found a friend entirely devoted 
to me; a real friend: I who felt myself so capable of being such a friend to 
another? How can it be accounted for that with such warm affections, such 
combustible senses, and a heart wholly made up of love, I had not once, at 
least, felt its flame for a determinate object? Tormented by the want of 
loving, without ever having been able to satisfy it, I perceived myself 
approaching the eve of old age, and hastening on to death without having 
lived. 

These melancholy but affecting recollections led me to others, which, 
although accompanied with regret, were not wholly unsatisfactory. I 
thought something I had not yet received was still due to me from destiny. 

To what end was I born with exquisite faculties? To suffer them to 
remain unemployed? the sentiment of conscious merit, which made me 
consider myself as suffering injustice, was some kind of reparation, and 
caused me to shed tears which with pleasure I suffered to flow. 

These were my mediations during the finest season of the year, in the 
month of June, in cool shades, to the songs of the nightingale, and the 
warbling of brooks. Everything concurred in plunging me into that too 
seducing state of indolence for which I was born, and from which my 
austere manner, proceeding from a long effervescence, should forever have 
delivered me. I unfortunately remembered the dinner of the Chateau de 
Toune, and my meeting with the two charming girls in the same season, in 
places much resembling that in which I then was. The remembrance of 


these circumstances, which the innocence that accompanied them rendered 
to me still more dear, brought several others of the nature to my 
recollection. I presently saw myself surrounded by all the objects which, in 
my youth, had given me emotion. Mademoiselle Galley, Mademoiselle de 
Graffenried, Mademoiselle de Breil, Madam Basile, Madam de Larnage, 
my pretty scholars, and even the bewitching Zulietta, whom my heart could 
not forget. I found myself in the midst of a seraglio of houris of my old 
acquaintance, for whom the most lively inclination was not new to me. My 
blood became inflamed, my head turned, notwithstanding my hair was 
almost gray, and the grave citizen of Geneva, the austere Jean Jacques, at 
forty-five years of age, again became the fond shepherd. The intoxication, 
with which my mind was seized, although sudden and extravagant, was so 
strong and lasting, that, to enable me to recover from it, nothing less than 
the unforeseen and terrible crisis it brought on was necessary. 

This intoxication, to whatever degree it was carried, went not so far as to 
make me forget my age and situation, to flatter me that I could still inspire 
love, nor to make me attempt to communicate the devouring flame by 
which ever since my youth I had felt my heart in vain consumed. For this I 
did not hope; I did not even desire it. I knew the season of love was past; I 
knew too well in what contempt the ridiculous pretensions of superannuated 
gallants were held, ever to add one to the number, and I was not a man to 
become an impudent coxcomb in the decline of life, after having been so 
little such during the flower of my age. Besides, as a friend to peace, I 
should have been apprehensive of domestic dissensions; and I too sincerely 
loved Theresa to expose her to the mortification of seeing me entertain for 
others more lively sentiments than those with which she inspired me for 
herself. 

What step did I take upon this occasion? My reader will already have 
guessed it, if he has taken the trouble to pay the least attention to my 
narrative. The impossibility of attaining real beings threw me into the 
regions of chimera, and seeing nothing in existence worthy of my delirium, 
I sought food for it in the ideal world, which my imagination quickly 
peopled with beings after my own heart. This resource never came more 
apropos, nor was it ever so fertile. In my continual ecstasy I intoxicated my 
mind with the most delicious sentiments that ever entered the heart of man. 
Entirely forgetting the human species, I formed to myself societies of 
perfect beings, whose virtues were as celestial as their beauty, tender and 


faithful friends, such as I never found here below. I became so fond of 
soaring in the empyrean, in the midst of the charming objects with which I 
was surrounded, that I thus passed hours and days without perceiving it; 
and, losing the remembrance of all other things, I scarcely had eaten a 
morsel in haste before I was impatient to make my escape and run to regain 
my groves. When ready to depart for the enchanted world, I saw arrive 
wretched mortals who came to detain me upon earth, I could neither 
conceal nor moderate my vexation; and no longer master of myself, I gave 
them so uncivil a reception, that it might justly be termed brutal. This 
tended to confirm my reputation as a misanthrope, from the very cause 
which, could the world have read my heart, should have acquired me one of 
a nature directly opposite. 

In the midst of my exultation I was pulled down like a paper kite, and 
restored to my proper place by means of a smart attack of my disorder. I 
recurred to the only means that had before given me relief, and thus made a 
truce with my angelic amours; for besides that it seldom happens that a man 
is amorous when he suffers, my imagination, which is animated in the 
country and beneath the shade of trees, languishes and becomes 
extinguished in a chamber, and under the joists of a ceiling. I frequently 
regretted that there existed no dryads; it would certainly have been amongst 
these that I should have fixed my attachment. 

Other domestic broils came at the same time to increase my chagrin. 
Madam le Vasseur, while making me the finest compliments in the world, 
alienated from me her daughter as much as she possibly could. I received 
letters from my late neighborhood, informing me that the good old lady had 
secretly contracted several debts in the name of Theresa, to whom these 
became known, but of which she had never mentioned to me a word. The 
debts to be paid hurt me much less than the secret that had been made of 
them. How could she, for whom I had never had a secret, have one from 
me? Is it possible to dissimulate with persons whom we love? The ‘Coterie 
Holbachique’, who found I never made a journey to Paris, began seriously 
to be afraid I was happy and satisfied in the country, and madman enough to 
reside there. 

Hence the cabals by which attempts were made to recall me indirectly to 
the city. Diderot, who did not immediately wish to show himself, began by 
detaching from me De Leyre, whom I had brought acquainted with him, and 


who received and transmitted to me the impressions Diderot chose to give 
without suspecting to what end they were directed. 

Everything seemed to concur in withdrawing me from my charming and 
mad reverie. I was not recovered from the late attack I had when I received 
the copy of the poem on the destruction of Lisbon, which I imagined to be 
sent by the author. This made it necessary I should write to him and speak 
of his composition. I did so, and my letter was a long time afterwards 
printed without my consent, as I shall hereafter have occasion to remark. 

Struck by seeing this poor man overwhelmed, if I may so speak, with 
prosperity and honor, bitterly exclaiming against the miseries of this life, 
and finding everything to be wrong, I formed the mad project of making 
him turn his attention to himself, and of proving to him that everything was 
right. Voltaire, while he appeared to believe in God, never really believed in 
anything but the devil; since his pretended deity is a malicious being, who, 
according to him, had no pleasure but in evil. The glaring absurdity of this 
doctrine is particularly disgusting from a man enjoying the greatest 
prosperity; who, from the bosom of happiness, endeavors, by the frightful 
and cruel image of all the calamities from which he is exempt, to reduce his 
fellow creatures to despair. I, who had a better right than he to calculate and 
weigh all the evils of human life, impartially examined them, and proved to 
him that of all possible evils there was not one to be attributed to 
Providence, and which had not its source rather in the abusive use man 
made of his faculties than in nature. I treated him, in this letter, with the 
greatest respect and delicacy possible. Yet, knowing his self-love to be 
extremely irritable, I did not send the letter immediately to himself, but to 
Doctor Tronchin, his physician and friend, with full power either to give it 
him or destroy it. Voltaire informed me in a few lines that being ill, having 
likewise the care of a sick person, he postponed his answer until some 
future day, and said not a word on the subject. Tronchin, when he sent me 
the letter, inclosed in it another, in which he expressed but very little esteem 
for the person from whom he received it. 

I have never published, nor even shown, either of these two letters, not 
liking to make a parade of such little triumphs; but the originals are in my 
collections. Since that time Voltaire has published the answer he promised 
me, but which I never received. This is the novel of ‘Candide’, of which I 
cannot speak because I have not read it. 


All these interruptions ought to have cured me of my fantastic amours, 
and they were perhaps the means offered me by Heaven to prevent their 
destructive consequences; but my evil genius prevailed, and I had scarcely 
begun to go out before my heart, my head, and my feet returned to the same 
paths. I say the same in certain respects; for my ideas, rather less exalted, 
remained this time upon earth, but yet were busied in making so exquisite a 
choice of all that was to be found there amiable of every kind, that it was 
not much less chimerical than the imaginary world I had abandoned. 

I figured to myself love and friendship, the two idols of my heart, under 
the most ravishing images. I amused myself in adorning them with all the 
charms of the sex I had always adored. I imagined two female friends rather 
than two of my own sex, because, although the example be more rare, it is 
also more amiable. I endowed them with different characters, but analogous 
to their connection, with two faces, not perfectly beautiful, but according to 
my taste, and animated with benevolence and sensibility. I made one brown 
and the other fair, one lively and the other languishing, one wise and the 
other weak, but of so amiable a weakness that it seemed to add a charm to 
virtue. I gave to one of the two a lover, of whom the other was the tender 
friend, and even something more, but I did not admit either rivalry, quarrels, 
or jealousy: because every painful sentiment is painful for me to imagine, 
and I was unwilling to tarnish this delightful picture by anything which was 
degrading to nature. Smitten with my two charming models, I drew my own 
portrait in the lover and the friend, as much as it was possible to do it; but I 
made him young and amiable, giving him, at the same time, the virtues and 
the defects which I felt in myself. 

That I might place my characters in a residence proper for them, I 
successively passed in review the most beautiful places I had seen in my 
travels. But I found no grove sufficiently delightful, no landscape that 
pleased me. The valleys of Thessaly would have satisfied me had I but once 
had a sight of them; but my imagination, fatigued with invention, wished 
for some real place which might serve it as a point to rest upon, and create 
in me an illusion with respect to the real existence of the inhabitants I 
intended to place there. I thought a good while upon the Borromean Islands, 
the delightful prospect of which had transported me, but I found in them too 
much art and ornament for my lovers. I however wanted a lake, and I 
concluded by making choice of that about which my heart has never ceased 
to wander. I fixed myself upon that part of the banks of this lake where my 


wishes have long since placed my residence in the imaginary happiness to 
which fate has confined me. The native place of my poor mamma had still 
for me a charm. The contrast of the situations, the richness and variety of 
the sites, the magnificence, the majesty of the whole, which ravishes the 
senses, affects the heart, and elevates the mind, determined me to give it the 
preference, and I placed my young pupils at Vervey. This is what I imagined 
at the first sketch; the rest was not added until afterwards. 

I for a long time confined myself to this vague plan, because it was 
sufficient to fill my imagination with agreeable objects, and my heart with 
sentiments in which it delighted. These fictions, by frequently presenting 
themselves, at length gained a consistence, and took in my mind a 
determined form. I then had an inclination to express upon paper some of 
the situations fancy presented to me, and, recollecting everything I had felt 
during my youth, thus, in some measure, gave an object to that desire of 
loving, which I had never been able to satisfy, and by which I felt myself 
consumed. 

I first wrote a few incoherent letters, and when I afterwards wished to 
give them connection, I frequently found a difficulty in doing it. What is 
scarcely credible, although most strictly true, is my having written the first 
two parts almost wholly in this manner, without having any plan formed, 
and not foreseeing I should one day be tempted to make it a regular work. 
For this reason the two parts afterwards formed of materials not prepared 
for the place in which they are disposed, are full of unmeaning expressions 
not found in the others. 

In the midst of my reveries I had a visit from Madam d’Houdetot, the 
first she had ever made me, but which unfortunately was not the last, as will 
hereafter appear. The Comtesse d’Houdetot was the daughter of the late M. 
de Bellegarde, a farmer-general, sister to M. d’Epinay, and Messieurs de 
Lalive and De la Briche, both of whom have since been introductors to 
ambassadors. I have spoken of the acquaintance I made with her before she 
was married: since that event I had not seen her, except at the fetes at La 
Chevrette, with Madam d’Epinay, her sister-in-law. Having frequently 
passed several days with her, both at La Chevrette and Epinay, I always 
thought her amiable, and that she seemed to be my well-wisher. She was 
fond of walking with me; we were both good walkers, and the conversation 
between us was inexhaustible. However, I never went to see her in Paris, 
although she had several times requested and solicited me to do it. Her 


connections with M. de St. Lambert, with whom I began to be intimate, 
rendered her more interesting to me, and it was to bring me some account of 
that friend who was, I believe, then at Mahon, that she came to see me at 
the Hermitage. 

This visit had something of the appearance of the beginning of a 
romance. She lost her way. Her coachman, quitting the road, which turned 
to the right, attempted to cross straight over from the mill of Clairvaux to 
the Hermitage: her carriage stuck in a quagmire in the bottom of the valley, 
and she got out and walked the rest of the road. Her delicate shoes were 
soon worn through; she sunk into the dirt, her servants had the greatest 
difficulty in extricating her, and she at length arrived at the Hermitage in 
boots, making the place resound with her laughter, in which I most heartily 
joined. She had to change everything. Theresa provided her with what was 
necessary, and I prevailed upon her to forget her dignity and partake of a 
rustic collation, with which she seemed highly satisfied. It was late, and her 
stay was short; but the interview was so mirthful that it pleased her, and she 
seemed disposed to return. She did not however put this project into 
execution until the next year: but, alas! the delay was not favorable to me in 
anything. 

I passed the autumn in an employment no person would suspect me of 
undertaking: this was guarding the fruit of M. d’Epinay. The Hermitage was 
the reservoir of the waters of the park of the Chevrette; there was a garden 
walled round and planted with espaliers and other trees, which produced M. 
d’Epinay more fruit than his kitchen-garden at the Chevrette, although 
three-fourths of it were stolen from him. That I might not be a guest entirely 
useless, I took upon myself the direction of the garden and the inspection of 
the conduct of the gardener. Everything went on well until the fruit season, 
but as this became ripe, I observed that it disappeared without knowing in 
what manner it was disposed of. The gardener assured me it was the 
dormice which eat it all. I destroyed a great number of these animals, 
notwithstanding which the fruit still diminished. I watched the gardener’s 
motions so narrowly, that I found he was the great dormouse. He lodged at 
Montmorency, whence he came in the night with his wife and children to 
take away the fruit he had concealed in the daytime, and which he sold in 
the market at Paris as publicly as if he had brought it from a garden of his 
own. The wretch whom I loaded with kindness, whose children were 
clothed by Theresa, and whose father, who was a beggar, I almost 


supported, robbed us with as much ease as effrontery, not one of the three 
being sufficiently vigilant to prevent him: and one night he emptied my 
cellar. 

Whilst he seemed to address himself to me only, I suffered everything, 
but being desirous of giving an account of the fruit, I was obliged to declare 
by whom a great part of it had been stolen. Madam d’Epinay desired me to 
pay and discharge him, and look out for another; I did so. As this rascal 
rambled about the Hermitage in the night, armed with a thick club staff with 
an iron ferrule, and accompanied by other villains like himself, to relieve 
the governesses from their fears, I made his successor sleep in the house 
with us; and this not being sufficient to remove their apprehensions, I sent 
to ask M. d’Epinay for a musket, which I kept in the chamber of the 
gardener, with a charge not to make use of it except an attempt was made to 
break open the door or scale the walls of the garden, and to fire nothing but 
powder, meaning only to frighten the thieves. This was certainly the least 
precaution a man indisposed could take for the common safety of himself 
and family, having to pass the winter in the midst of a wood, with two timid 
women. I also procured a little dog to serve as a sentinel. De Leyre coming 
to see me about this time, I related to him my situation, and we laughed 
together at my military apparatus. At his return to Paris he wished to amuse 
Diderot with the story, and by this means the ‘Coterie d’Holbachique’ 
learned that I was seriously resolved to pass the winter at the Hermitage. 
This perseverance, of which they had not imagined me to be capable, 
disconcerted them, and, until they could think of some other means of 
making my residence disagreeable to me, they sent back, by means of 
Diderot, the same De Leyre, who, though at first he had thought my 
precautions quite natural, now pretended to discover that they were 
inconsistent with my principles, and styled them more than ridiculous in his 
letters, in which he overwhelmed me with pleasantries sufficiently bitter 
and satirical to offend me had I been the least disposed to take offence. But 
at that time being full of tender and affectionate sentiments, and not 
susceptible of any other, I perceived in his biting sarcasms nothing more 
than a jest, and believed him only jocose when others would have thought 
him mad. 

By my care and vigilance I guarded the garden so well, that, although 
there had been but little fruit that year the produce was triple that of the 
preceding years; it is true, I spared no pains to preserve it, and I went so far 


as to escort what I sent to the Chevrette and to Epinay, and to carry baskets 
of it myself. The aunt and I carried one of these, which was so heavy that 
we were obliged to rest at every dozen steps, and which we arrived with it 
we were quite wet with perspiration. 

As soon as the bad season began to confine me to the house, I wished to 
return to my indolent amusements, but this I found impossible. I had 
everywhere two charming female friends before my eyes, their friend, 
everything by which they were surrounded, the country they inhabited, and 
the objects created or embellished for them by my imagination. I was no 
longer myself for a moment, my delirium never left me. After many useless 
efforts to banish all fictions from my mind, they at length seduced me, and 
my future endeavors were confined to giving them order and coherence, for 
the purpose of converting them into a species of novel. 

What embarrassed me most was, that I had contradicted myself so 
openly and fully. After the severe principles I had just so publicly asserted, 
after the austere maxims I had so loudly preached, and my violent 
invectives against books which breathed nothing but effeminacy and love, 
could anything be less expected or more extraordinary, than to see me, with 
my own hand, write my name in the list of authors of those books I had so 
severely censured? I felt this incoherence in all its extent. I reproached 
myself with it, I blushed at it and was vexed; but all this could not bring me 
back to reason. Completely overcome, I was at all risks obliged to submit, 
and to resolve to brave whatever the world might say of it. Except only 
deliberating afterwards whether or not I should show my work, for I did not 
yet suppose I should ever determine to publish it. 

This resolution taken, I entirely abandoned myself to my reveries, and, 
by frequently resolving these in my mind, formed with them the kind of 
plan of which the execution has been seen. This was certainly the greatest 
advantage that could be drawn from my follies; the love of good which has 
never once been effaced from my heart, turned them towards useful objects, 
the moral of which might have produced its good effects. My voluptuous 
descriptions would have lost all their graces, had they been devoid of the 
coloring of innocence. 

A weak girl is an object of pity, whom love may render interesting, and 
who frequently is not therefore the less amiable; but who can see without 
indignation the manners of the age; and what is more disgusting than the 
pride of an unchaste wife, who, openly treading under foot every duty, 


pretends that her husband ought to be grateful for her unwillingness to 
suffer herself to be taken in the fact? Perfect beings are not in nature, and 
their examples are not near enough to us. But whoever says that the 
description of a young person born with good dispositions, and a heart 
equally tender and virtuous, who suffers herself, when a girl, to be 
overcome by love, and when a woman, has resolution enough to conquer in 
her turn, is upon the whole scandalous and useless, is a liar and a hypocrite; 
hearken not to him. 

Besides this object of morality and conjugal chastity which is radically 
connected with all social order, I had in view one more secret in behalf of 
concord and public peace, a greater, and perhaps more important object in 
itself, at least for the moment for which it was created. The storm brought 
on by the ‘Encyclopedie’, far from being appeased, was at the time at its 
height. Two parties exasperated against each other to the last degree of fury 
soon resembled enraged wolves, set on for their mutual destruction, rather 
than Christians and philosophers, who had a reciprocal wish to enlighten 
and convince each other, and lead their brethren to the way of truth. Perhaps 
nothing more was wanting to each party than a few turbulent chiefs, who 
possessed a little power, to make this quarrel terminate in a civil war; and 
God only knows what a civil war of religion founded on each side upon the 
most cruel intolerance would have produced. Naturally an enemy to all 
spirit of party, I had freely spoken severe truths to each, of which they had 
not listened. I thought of another expedient, which, in my simplicity, 
appeared to me admirable: this was to abate their reciprocal hatred by 
destroying their prejudices, and showing to each party the virtue and merit 
which in the other was worthy of public esteem and respect. This project, 
little remarkable for its wisdom, which supported sincerity in mankind, and 
whereby I fell into the error with which I reproached the Abbe de Saint 
Pierre, had the success that was to be expected from it: it drew together and 
united the parties for no other purpose than that of crushing the author. Until 
experience made me discover my folly, I gave my attention to it with a zeal 
worthy of the motive by which I was inspired; and I imagined the two 
characters of Wolmar and Julia in an ecstasy, which made me hope to 
render them both amiable, and, what is still more, by means of each other. 

Satisfied with having made a rough sketch of my plan, I returned to the 
situations in detail, which I had marked out; and from the arrangement I 
gave them resulted the first two parts of the Eloisa, which I finished during 


the winter with inexpressible pleasure, procuring gilt-paper to receive a fair 
copy of them, azure and silver powder to dry the writing, and blue narrow 
ribbon to tack my sheets together; in a word, I thought nothing sufficiently 
elegant and delicate for my two charming girls, of whom, like another 
Pygmalion, I became madly enamoured. Every evening, by the fireside, I 
read the two parts to the governesses. The daughter, without saying a word, 
was like myself moved to tenderness, and we mingled our sighs; her 
mother, finding there were no compliments, understood nothing of the 
matter, remained unmoved, and at the intervals when I was silent always 
repeated: “Sir, that is very fine.” 

Madam d’Epinay, uneasy at my being alone, in winter, in a solitary 
house, in the midst of woods, often sent to inquire after my health. I never 
had such real proofs of her friendship for me, to which mine never more 
fully answered. It would be wrong in me were not I, among these proofs, to 
make special mention of her portrait, which she sent me, at the same time 
requesting instructions from me in what manner she might have mine, 
painted by La Tour, and which had been shown at the exhibition. I ought 
equally to speak of another proof of her attention to me, which, although it 
be laughable, is a feature in the history of my character, on account of the 
impression received from it. One day when it froze to an extreme degree, in 
opening a packet she had sent me of several things I had desired her to 
purchase for me, I found a little under-petticoat of English flannel, which 
she told me she had worn, and desired I would make of it an under- 
waistcoat. 

This care, more than friendly, appeared to me so tender, and as if she had 
stripped herself to clothe me, that in my emotion I repeatedly kissed, 
shedding tears at the same time, both the note and the petticoat. Theresa 
thought me mad. It is singular that of all the marks of friendship Madam 
d’Epinay ever showed me this touched me the most, and that ever since our 
rupture I have never recollected it without being very sensibly affected. I 
for a long time preserved her little note, and it would still have been in my 
possession had not it shared the fate of my other notes received at the same 
period. 

Although my disorder then gave me but little respite in winter, and a part 
of the interval was employed in seeking relief from pain, this was still upon 
the whole the season which since my residence in France I had passed with 
most pleasure and tranquillity. During four or five months, whilst the bad 


weather sheltered me from the interruptions of importunate visits, I tasted to 
a greater degree than I had ever yet or have since done, of that equal simple 
and independent life, the enjoyment of which still made it more desirable to 
me; without any other company than the two governesses in reality, and the 
two female cousins in idea. It was then especially that I daily congratulated 
myself upon the resolution I had had the good sense to take, unmindful of 
the clamors of my friends, who were vexed at seeing me delivered from 
their tyranny; and when I heard of the attempt of a madman, when De Leyre 
and Madam d’Epinay spoke to me in letters of the trouble and agitation 
which reigned in Paris, how thankful was I to Heaven for having placed me 
at a distance from all such spectacles of horror and guilt. These would have 
been continued and increased the bilious humor which the sight of public 
disorders had given me; whilst seeing nothing around me in my retirement 
but gay and pleasing objects, my heart was wholly abandoned to sentiments 
which were amiable. 

I remark here with pleasure the course of the last peaceful moments that 
were left me. The spring succeeding to this winter, which had been so calm, 
developed the germ of the misfortunes I have yet to describe; in the tissue 
of which, a like interval, wherein I had leisure to respite, will not be found. 

I think however, I recollect, that during this interval of peace, and in the 
bosom of my solitude, I was not quite undisturbed by the Holbachiens. 
Diderot stirred me up some strife, and I am much deceived if it was not in 
the course of this winter that the ‘Fils Naturel’ — [Natural Son] — of which 
I shall soon have occasion to speak, made its appearance. Independently of 
the causes which left me but few papers relative to that period, those even 
which I have been able to preserve are not very exact with respect to dates. 
Diderot never dated his letters — Madam d’Epinay and Madam qd’ 
Houdetot seldom dated theirs except the day of the week, and De Leyre 
mostly confined himself to the same rules. When I was desirous of putting 
these letters in order I was obliged to supply what was wanting by guessing 
at dates, so uncertain that I cannot depend upon them. Unable therefore to 
fix with certainty the beginning of these quarrels, I prefer relating in one 
subsequent article everything I can recollect concerning them. 

The return of spring had increased my amorous delirium, and in my 
melancholy, occasioned by the excess of my transports, I had composed for 
the last parts of Eloisa several letters, wherein evident marks of the rapture 
in which I wrote them are found. Amongst others I may quote those from 


the Elysium, and the excursion upon the lake, which, if my memory does 
not deceive me, are at the end of the fourth part. Whoever, in reading these 
letters, does not feel his heart soften and melt into the tenderness by which 
they were dictated, ought to lay down the book: nature has refused him the 
means of judging of sentiment. 

Precisely at the same time I received a second unforeseen visit from 
Madam d’Houdetot, in the absence of her husband, who was captain of the 
Gendarmarie, and of her lover, who was also in the service. She had come 
to Eaubonne, in the middle of the Valley of Montmorency, where she had 
taken a pretty house, from thence she made a new excursion to the 
Hermitage. She came on horseback, and dressed in men’s clothes. Although 
I am not very fond of this kind of masquerade, I was struck with the 
romantic appearance she made, and, for once, it was with love. As this was 
the first and only time in all my life, the consequence of which will forever 
render it terrible to my remembrance, I must take the permission to enter 
into some particulars on the subject. 

The Countess d’Houdetot was nearly thirty years of age, and not 
handsome; her face was marked with the smallpox, her complexion coarse, 
she was short-sighted, and her eyes were rather round; but she had fine long 
black hair, which hung down in natural curls below her waist; her figure 
was agreeable, and she was at once both awkward and graceful in her 
motions; her wit was natural and pleasing; to this gayety, heedlessness and 
ingenuousness were perfectly suited: she abounded in charming sallies, 
after which she so little sought, that they sometimes escaped her lips in spite 
of herself. She possessed several agreeable talents, played the harpsichord, 
danced well, and wrote pleasing poetry. Her character was angelic — this 
was founded upon a sweetness of mind, and except prudence and fortitude, 
contained in it every virtue. She was besides so much to be depended upon 
in all intercourse, so faithful in society, even her enemies were not under the 
necessity of concealing from her their secrets. I mean by her enemies the 
men, or rather the women, by whom she was not beloved; for as to herself 
she had not a heart capable of hatred, and I am of opinion this conformity 
with mine greatly contributed towards inspiring me with a passion for her. 
In confidence of the most intimate friendship, I never heard her speak ill of 
persons who were absent, not even of her sister-in-law. She could neither 
conceal her thoughts from anyone, nor disguise any of her sentiments, and I 
am persuaded she spoke of her lover to her husband, as she spoke of him to 


her friends and acquaintances, and to everybody without distinction of 
persons. What proved, beyond all manner of doubt, the purity and sincerity 
of her nature was, that subject to very extraordinary absences of mind, and 
the most laughable inconsiderateness, she was often guilty of some very 
imprudent ones with respect to herself, but never in the least offensive to 
any person whatsoever. 

She had been married very young and against her inclinations to the 
Comte d’Houdetot, a man of fashion, and a good officer; but a man who 
loved play and chicane, who was not very amiable, and whom she never 
loved. She found in M. de Saint Lambert all the merit of her husband, with 
more agreeable qualities of mind, joined with virtue and talents. If anything 
in the manners of the age can be pardoned, it is an attachment which 
duration renders more pure, to which its effects do honor, and which 
becomes cemented by reciprocal esteem. It was a little from inclination, as I 
am disposed to think, but much more to please Saint Lambert, that she came 
to see me. He had requested her to do it, and there was reason to believe the 
friendship which began to be established between us would render this 
society agreeable to all three. She knew I was acquainted with their 
connection, and as she could speak to me without restraint, it was natural 
she should find my conversation agreeable. She came; I saw her; I was 
intoxicated with love without an object; this intoxication fascinated my 
eyes; the object fixed itself upon her. I saw my Julia in Madam d’Houdetot, 
and I soon saw nothing but Madam d’Houdetot, but with all the perfections 
with which I had just adorned the idol of my heart. To complete my 
delirium she spoke to me of Saint Lambert with a fondness of a passionate 
lover. Contagious force of love! while listening to her, and finding myself 
near her, I was seized with a delicious trembling, which I had never before 
experienced when near to any person whatsoever. She spoke, and I felt 
myself affected; I thought I was nothing more than interested in her 
sentiments, when I perceived I possessed those which were similar; I drank 
freely of the poisoned cup, of which I yet tasted nothing more than the 
sweetness. Finally, imperceptibly to us both, she inspired me for herself 
with all she expressed for her lover. Alas! it was very late in life, and cruel 
was it to consume with a passion not less violent than unfortunate for a 
woman whose heart was already in the possession of another. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary emotions I had felt when near to her, I 
did not at first perceive what had happened to me; it was not until after her 


departure that, wishing to think of Julia, I was struck with surprise at being 
unable to think of anything but Madam d’Houdetot. Then was it my eyes 
were opened: I felt my misfortune, and lamented what had happened, but I 
did not foresee the consequences. 

I hesitated a long time on the manner in which I should conduct myself 
towards her, as if real love left behind it sufficient reason to deliberate and 
act accordingly. I had not yet determined upon this when she unexpectedly 
returned and found me unprovided. It was this time, perfectly acquainted 
with my situation, shame, the companion of evil, rendered me dumb, and 
made me tremble in her presence; I neither dared to open my mouth or raise 
my eyes; I was in an inexpressible confusion which it was impossible she 
should not perceive. I resolved to confess to her my troubled state of mind, 
and left her to guess the cause whence it proceeded: this was telling her in 
terms sufficiently clear. 

Had I been young and amiable, and Madam d’Houdetot afterwards 
weak, I should here blame her conduct; but this was not the case, and I am 
obliged to applaud and admire it. The resolution she took was equally 
prudent and generous. She could not suddenly break with me without giving 
her reasons for it to Saint Lambert, who himself had desired her to come 
and see me; this would have exposed two friends to a rupture, and perhaps a 
public one, which she wished to avoid. She had for me esteem and good 
wishes; she pitied my folly without encouraging it, and endeavored to 
restore me to reason. She was glad to preserve to her lover and herself a 
friend for whom she had some respect; and she spoke of nothing with more 
pleasure than the intimate and agreeable society we might form between us 
three the moment I should become reasonable. She did not always confine 
herself to these friendly exhortations, and, in case of need, did not spare me 
more severe reproaches, which I had richly deserved. 

I spared myself still less: the moment I was alone I began to recover; I 
was more calm after my declaration — love, known to the person by whom 
it is inspired, becomes more supportable. 

The forcible manner in which I approached myself with mine, ought to 
have cured me of it had the thing been possible. What powerful motives did 
I not call to my mind to stifle it? My morals, sentiments and principles; the 
shame, the treachery and crime, of abusing what was confided to friendship, 
and the ridiculousness of burning, at my age, with the most extravagant 
passion for an object whose heart was preengaged, and who could neither 


make me a return, nor least hope; moreover with a passion which, far from 
having anything to gain by constancy, daily became less sufferable. 

We would imagine that the last consideration which ought to have added 
weight to all the others, was that whereby I eluded them! What scruple, 
thought I, ought I to make of a folly prejudicial to nobody but myself? Am I 
then a young man of whom Madam d’Houdetot ought to be afraid? Would 
not it be said by my presumptive remorse that, by my gallantry, manner and 
dress, I was going to seduce her? Poor Jean Jacques, love on at thy ease, in 
all safety of conscience, and be not afraid that thy sighs will be prejudicial 
to Saint Lambert. 

It has been seen that I never was a coxcomb, not even in my youth. The 
manner of thinking, of which I have spoken, was according to my turn of 
mind, it flattered my passion; this was sufficient to induce me to abandon 
myself to it without reserve, and to laugh even at the impertinent scruple I 
thought I had made from vanity, rather than from reason. This is a great 
lesson for virtuous minds, which vice never attacks openly; it finds means 
to surprise them by masking itself with sophisms, and not unfrequently with 
a virtue. 

Guilty without remorse, I soon became so without measure; and I entreat 
it may be observed in what manner my passion followed my nature, at 
length to plunge me into an abyss. In the first place, it assumed the air of 
humility to encourage me; and to render me intrepid it carried this humility 
even to mistrust. Madam d’Houdetot incessantly putting in mind of my 
duty, without once for a single moment flattering my folly, treated me with 
the greatest mildness, and remained with me upon the footing of the most 
tender friendship. This friendship would, I protest, have satisfied my 
wishes, had I thought it sincere; but finding it too strong to be real, I took it 
into my head that love, so ill-suited to my age and appearance, had rendered 
me contemptible in the eyes of Madam d’Houdetot; that this young mad 
creature only wished to divert herself with me and my superannuated 
passion; that she had communicated this to Saint Lambert; and that the 
indignation caused by my breach of friendship, having made her lover enter 
into her views, they were agreed to turn my head and then to laugh at me. 
This folly, which at twenty-six years of age, had made me guilty of some 
extravagant behavior to Madam de Larnage, whom I did not know, would 
have been pardonable in me at forty-five with Madam d’Houdetot had not I 


known that she and her lover were persons of too much uprightness to 
indulge themselves in such a barbarous amusement. 

Madam d’ Houdetot continued her visits, which I delayed not to return. 
She, as well as myself, was fond of walking, and we took long walks in an 
enchanting country. Satisfied with loving and daring to say I loved, I should 
have been in the most agreeable situation had not my extravagance spoiled 
all the charm of it. She, at first, could not comprehend the foolish 
pettishness with which I received her attentions; but my heart, incapable of 
concealing what passed in it, did not long leave her ignorant of my 
suspicions; she endeavored to laugh at them, but this expedient did not 
succeed; transports of rage would have been the consequence, and she 
changed her tone. Her compassionate gentleness was invincible; she made 
me reproaches, which penetrated my heart; she expressed an inquietude at 
my unjust fears, of which I took advantage. I required proofs of her being in 
earnest. She perceived there was no other means of relieving me from my 
apprehensions. I became pressing: the step was delicate. It is astonishing, 
and perhaps without example, that a woman having suffered herself to be 
brought to hesitate should have got herself off so well. She refused me 
nothing the most tender friendship could grant; yet she granted me nothing 
that rendered her unfaithful, and I had the mortification to see that the 
disorder into which the most trifling favors had thrown all my senses had 
not the least effect upon hers. 

I have somewhere said, that nothing should be granted to the senses, 
when we wished to refuse them anything. To prove how false this maxim 
was relative to Madam d’ Houdetot, and how far she was right to depend 
upon her own strength of mind, it would be necessary to enter into the detail 
of our long and frequent conversations, and follow them, in all their 
liveliness during the four months we passed together in an intimacy almost 
without example between two friends of different sexes who contain 
themselves within the bounds which we never exceeded. Ah! if I had lived 
so long without feeling the power of real love, my heart and senses 
abundantly paid the arrears. What, therefore, are the transports we feel with 
the object of our affections by whom we are beloved, since the passions of 
which my idol did not partake inspired such as I felt? 

But I am wrong in saying Madam Houdetot did not partake of the 
passion of love; that which I felt was in some measure confined to myself; 
yet love was equal on both sides, but not reciprocal. We were both 


intoxicated with the passion, she for her lover, and I for herself; our sighs 
and delicious tears were mingled together. Tender confidants of the secrets 
of each other, there was so great a similarity in our sentiments that it was 
impossible they should not find some common point of union. In the midst 
of this delicious intoxication, she never forgot herself for a moment, and I 
solemnly protest that, if ever, led away by my senses, I have attempted to 
render her unfaithful, I was never really desirous of succeeding. The 
vehemence itself of my passion restrained it within bounds. The duty of 
self-denial had elevated my mind. The lustre of every virture adorned in my 
eyes the idol of my heart; to have soiled their divine image would have been 
to destroy it. I might have committed the crime; it has been a hundred times 
committed in my heart; but to dishonor my Sophia! Ah! was this ever 
possible? No! I have told her a hundred times it was not. Had I had it in my 
power to satisfy my desires, had she consented to commit herself to my 
discretion, I should, except in a few moments of delirium, have refused to 
be happy at the price of her honor. I loved her too well to wish to possess 
her. 

The distance from the Hermitage to Raubonne is almost a league; in my 
frequent excursions to it I have sometimes slept there. One evening after 
having supped tete-a-tete we went to walk in the garden by a fine 
moonlight. At the bottom of the garden a considerable copse, through which 
we passed on our way to a pretty grove ornamented with a cascade, of 
which I had given her the idea, and she had procured it to be executed 
accordingly. 

Eternal remembrance of innocence and enjoyment! It was in this grove 
that, seated by her side upon a seat of turf under an acacia in full bloom, I 
found for the emotions of my heart a language worthy of them. It was the 
first and only time of my life; but I was sublime: if everything amiable and 
seducing with which the most tender and ardent love can inspire the heart of 
man can be so called. What intoxicating tears did I shed upon her knees! 
how many did I make her to shed involuntarily! At length in an involuntary 
transport she exclaimed: “No, never was a man so amiable, nor ever was 
there one who loved like you! But your friend Saint Lambert hears us, and 
my heart is incapable of loving twice.” I exhausted myself with sighs; I 
embraced her — what an embrace! But this was all. She had lived alone for 
the last six months, that is absent from her husband and lover; I had seen 
her almost every day during three months, and love seldom failed to make a 


third. We had supped tete-a-tete, we were alone, in the grove by moonlight, 
and after two hours of the most lively and tender conversation, she left this 
grove at midnight, and the arms of her lover, as morally and physically pure 
as she had entered it. Reader, weigh all these circumstances; I will add 
nothing more. 

Do not, however, imagine that in this situation my passions left me as 
undisturbed as I was with Theresa and mamma. I have already observed I 
was this time inspired not only with love, but with love and all its energy 
and fury. I will not describe either the agitations, tremblings, palpitations, 
convulsionary emotions, nor faintings of the heart, I continually 
experienced; these may be judged of by the effect her image alone made 
upon me. I have observed the distance from the Hermitage to Eaubonne was 
considerable; I went by the hills of Andilly, which are delightful; I mused, 
as I walked, on her whom I was going to see, the charming reception she 
would give me, and upon the kiss which awaited me at my arrival. This 
single kiss, this pernicious embrace, even before I received it, inflamed my 
blood to such a degree as to affect my head, my eyes were dazzled, my 
knees trembled, and were unable to support me; I was obliged to stop and 
sit down; my whole frame was in inconceivable disorder, and I was upon 
the point of fainting. Knowing the danger, I endeavored at setting out to 
divert my attention from the object, and think of something else. I had not 
proceeded twenty steps before the same recollection, and all that was the 
consequence of it, assailed me in such a manner that it was impossible to 
avoid them, and in spite of all my efforts I do not believe I ever made this 
little excursion alone with impunity. I arrived at Eaubonne, weak, 
exhausted, and scarcely able to support myself. The moment I saw her 
everything was repaired; all I felt in her presence was the importunity of an 
inexhaustible and useless ardor. Upon the road to Raubonne there was a 
pleasant terrace called Mont Olympe, at which we sometimes met. I arrived 
first, it was proper I should wait for her; but how dear this waiting cost me! 
To divert my attention, I endeavored to write with my pencil billets, which I 
could have written with the purest drops of my blood; I never could finish 
one which was eligible. When she found a note in the niche upon which we 
had agreed, all she learned from the contents was the deplorable state in 
which I was when I wrote it. This state and its continuation, during three 
months of irritation and self-denial, so exhausted me, that I was several 
years before I recovered from it, and at the end of these it left me an ailment 


which I shall carry with me, or which will carry me to the grave. Such was 
the sole enjoyment of a man of the most combustible constitution, but who 
was, at the same time, perhaps, one of the most timid mortals nature ever 
produced. Such were the last happy days I can reckon upon earth; at the end 
of these began the long train of evils, in which there will be found but little 
interruption. 

It has been seen that, during the whole course of my life, my heart, as 
transparent as crystal, has never been capable of concealing for the space of 
a moment any sentiment in the least lively which had taken refuge in it. It 
will therefore be judged whether or not it was possible for me long to 
conceal my affection for Madam d’Houdetot. Our intimacy struck the eyes 
of everybody, we did not make of it either a secret or a mystery. It was not 
of a nature to require any such precaution, and as Madam d’Houdetot had 
for me the most tender friendship with which she did not reproach herself, 
and I for her an esteem with the justice of which nobody was better 
acquainted than myself; she frank, absent, heedless; I true, awkward, 
haughty, impatient and choleric; We exposed ourselves more in deceitful 
security than we should have done had we been culpable. We both went to 
the Chevrette; we sometimes met there by appointment. We lived there 
according to our accustomed manner; walking together every day talking of 
our amours, our duties, our friend, and our innocent projects; all this in the 
park opposite the apartment of Madam d’Epinay, under her windows, 
whence incessantly examining us, and thinking herself braved, she by her 
eyes filled her heart with rage and indignation. 

Women have the art of concealing their anger, especially when it is great. 
Madam d’Epinay, violent but deliberate, possessed this art to an eminent 
degree. She feigned not to see or suspect anything, and at the same time that 
she doubled towards me her cares, attention, and allurements, she affected 
to load her sister-in-law with incivilities and marks of disdain, which she 
seemingly wished to communicate to me. It will easily be imagined she did 
not succeed; but I was on the rack. Torn by opposite passions, at the same 
time that I was sensible of her caresses, I could scarcely contain my anger 
when I saw her wanting in good manners to Madam d’Houdetot. The 
angelic sweetness of this lady made her endure everything without 
complaint, or even without being offended. 

She was, in fact, so absent, and always so little attentive to these things, 
that half the time she did not perceive them. 


I was so taken up with my passion, that, seeing nothing but Sophia (one 
of the names of Madam d’Houdetot), I did not perceive that I was become 
the laughing-stock of the whole house, and all those who came to it. The 
Baron d’Holbach, who never, as I heard of, had been at the Chevrette, was 
one of the latter. Had I at that time been as mistrustful as I am since 
become, I should strongly have suspected Madam d’Epinay to have 
contrived this journey to give the baron the amusing spectacle of an 
amorous citizen. But I was then so stupid that I saw not that even which was 
glaring to everybody. My stupidity did not, however, prevent me from 
finding in the baron a more jovial and satisfied appearance than ordinary. 
Instead of looking upon me with his usual moroseness, he said to me a 
hundred jocose things without my knowing what he meant. Surprise was 
painted in my countenance, but I answered not a word: Madam d’Epinay 
shook her sides with laughing; I knew not what possessed them. As nothing 
yet passed the bounds of pleasantry, the best thing I could have done, had I 
been in the secret, would have been to have humored the joke. It is true I 
perceived amid the rallying gayety of the baron, that his eyes sparkled with 
a malicious joy, which could have given me pain had I then remarked it to 
the degree it has since occurred to my recollection. 

One day when I went to see Madam d’Houdetot, at Eaubonne, after her 
return from one of her journeys to Paris, I found her melancholy, and 
observed that she had been weeping. I was obliged to put a restraint on 
myself, because Madam de Blainville, sister to her husband, was present; 
but the moment I found an opportunity, I expressed to her my uneasiness. 
“Ah,” said she, with a sigh, “I am much afraid your follies will cost me the 
repose of the rest of my days. St. Lambert has been informed of what has 
passed, and ill informed of it. He does me justice, but he is vexed; and what 
is still worse, he conceals from me a part of his vexation. Fortunately I have 
not concealed from him anything relative to our connection which was 
formed under his auspices. My letters, like my heart, were full of yourself; I 
made him acquainted with everything, except your extravagant passion, of 
which I hoped to cure you; and which he imputes to me as a crime. 
Somebody has done us ill offices. I have been injured, but what does this 
signify? Either let us entirely break with each other, or do you be what you 
ought to be. I will not in future have anything to conceal from my lover.” 

This was the first moment in which I was sensible of the shame of 
feeling myself humbled by the sentiment of my fault, in presence of a 


young woman of whose just reproaches I approved, and to whom I ought to 
have been a mentor. The indignation I felt against myself would, perhaps, 
have been sufficient to overcome my weakness, had not the tender passion 
inspired me by the victim of it, again softened my heart. Alas! was this a 
moment to harden it when it was overflowed by the tears which penetrated 
it in every part? This tenderness was soon changed into rage against the vile 
informers, who had seen nothing but the evil of a criminal but involuntary 
sentiment, without believing or even imagining the sincere uprightness of 
heart by which it was counteracted. We did not remain long in doubt about 
the hand by which the blow was directed. 

We both knew that Madam d’Epinay corresponded with St. Lambert. 
This was not the first storm she had raised up against Madam d’Houdetot, 
from whom she had made a thousand efforts to detach her lover, the success 
of some of which made the consequences to be dreaded. Besides, Grimm, 
who, I think, had accompanied M. de Castries to the army, was in 
Westphalia, as well as Saint Lambert; they sometimes visited. Grimm had 
made some attempts on Madam d’Houdetot, which had not succeeded, and 
being extremely piqued, suddenly discontinued his visits to her. Let it be 
judged with what calmness, modest as he is known to be, he supposed she 
preferred to him a man older than himself, and of whom, since he had 
frequented the great, he had never spoken but as a person whom he 
patronized. 

My suspicions of Madam d’Epinay were changed into a certainty the 
moment I heard what had passed in my own house. When I was at the 
Chevrette, Theresa frequently came there, either to bring me letters or to 
pay me that attention which my ill state of health rendered necessary. 
Madam d’Epinay had asked her if Madam d’ Houdetot and I did not write to 
each other. Upon her answering in the affirmative, Madam d’Epinay 
pressed her to give her the letters of Madam d’Houdetot, assuring her that 
she would reseal them in such a manner as it should never be known. 
Theresa, without showing how much she was shocked at the proposition, 
and without even putting me upon my guard, did nothing more than seal the 
letters she brought me more carefully; a lucky precaution, for Madam 
d’Epinay had her watched when she arrived, and, waiting for her in the 
passage, several times carried her audaciousness as far as to examine her 
tucker. She did more even than this: having one day invited herself with M. 
de Margency to dinner at the Hermitage, for the first time since I resided 


there, she seized the moment I was walking with Margency to go into my 
closet with the mother and daughter, and to press them to show her the 
letters of Madam d’Houdetot. Had the mother known where the letters 
were, they would have been given to her; fortunately, the daughter was the 
only person who was in the secret, and denied my having preserved any one 
of them. A virtuous, faithful and generous falsehood; whilst truth would 
have been a perfidy. Madam d’ Epinay, perceiving Theresa was not to be 
seduced, endeavored to irritate her by jealousy, reproaching her with her 
easy temper and blindness. “How is it possible,” said she to her, “you 
cannot perceive there is a criminal intercourse between them? If besides 
what strikes your eyes you stand in need of other proofs, lend your 
assistance to obtain that which may furnish them; you say he tears the 
letters from Madam d’Houdetot as soon as he has read them. Well, carefully 
gather up the pieces and give them to me; I will take upon myself to put 
them together.” 

Such were the lessons my friend gave to the partner of my bed. 

Theresa had the discretion to conceal from me, for a considerable time, 
all these attempts; but perceiving how much I was perplexed, she thought 
herself obliged to inform me of everything, to the end that knowing with 
whom I had to do, I might take my measures accordingly. My rage and 
indignation are not to be described. Instead of dissembling with Madam 
d’Epinay, according to her own example, and making use of counterplots, I 
abandoned myself without reserve to the natural impetuosity of my temper; 
and with my accustomed inconsiderateness came to an open rupture. My 
imprudence will be judged of by the following letters, which sufficiently 
show the manner of proceeding of both parties on this occasion: 

NOTE FROM MADAM D’EPINAY. “Why, my dear friend, do I not see 
you? You make me uneasy. You have so often promised me to do nothing 
but go and come between this place and the Hermitage! In this I have left 
you at liberty; and you have suffered a week to pass without coming. Had 
not I been told you were well I should have imagined the contrary. I 
expected you either the day before yesterday, or yesterday, but found myself 
disappointed. My God, what is the matter with you? You have no business, 
nor can you have any uneasiness; for had this been the case, I flatter myself 
you would have come and communicated it to me. You are, therefore, ill! 
Relieve me, I beseech you, speedily from my fears. Adieu, my dear friend: 
let this adieu produce me a good-morning from you.” 


ANSWER. “I cannot yet say anything to you. I wait to be better 
informed, and this I shall be sooner or later. In the meantime be persuaded 
that innocence will find a defender sufficiently powerful to cause some 
repentance in the slanderers, be they who they may.” 

SECOND NOTE FROM THE SAME. “Do you know that your letter 
frightens me? What does it mean? I have read it twenty times. In truth I do 
not understand what it means. All I can perceive is, that you are uneasy and 
tormented, and that you wait until you are no longer so before you speak to 
me upon the subject. Is this, my dear friend, what we agreed upon? What 
then is become of that friendship and confidence, and by what means have I 
lost them? Is it with me or for me that you are angry? However this may be, 
come to me this evening I conjure you; remember you promised me no 
longer than a week ago to let nothing remain upon your mind, but 
immediately to communicate to me whatever might make it uneasy. My 
dear friend, I live in that confidence — There — I have just read your letter 
again; I do not understand the contents better, but they make me tremble. 
You seem to be cruelly agitated. I could wish to calm your mind, but as I 
am ignorant of the cause whence your uneasiness arises, I know not what to 
say, except that I am as wretched as yourself, and shall remain so until we 
meet. If you are not here this evening at six o’clock, I set off to morrow for 
the Hermitage, let the weather be how it will, and in whatever state of 
health I may be; for I can no longer support the inquietude I now feel. Good 
day, my dear friend, at all risks I take the liberty to tell you, without 
knowing whether or not you are in need of such advice, to endeavor to stop 
the progress uneasiness makes in solitude. A fly becomes a monster. I have 
frequently experienced it.” 

ANSWER. “I can neither come to see you nor receive your visit so long 
as my present inquietude continues. The confidence of which you speak no 
longer exists, and it will be easy for you to recover it. I see nothing more in 
your present anxiety than the desire of drawing from the confessions of 
others some advantage agreeable to your views; and my heart, so ready to 
pour its overflowings into another which opens itself to receive them, is 
shut against trick and cunning. I distinguish your ordinary address in the 
difficulty you find in understanding my note. Do you think me dupe enough 
to believe you have not comprehended what it meant? No: but I shall know 
how to overcome your subtleties by my frankness. I will explain myself 
more clearly, that you may understand me still less. 


“Two lovers closely united and worthy of each other’s love are dear to 
me; I expect you will not know who I mean unless I name them. I presume 
attempts have been made to disunite them, and that I have been made use of 
to inspire one of the two with jealousy. The choice was not judicious, but it 
appeared convenient to the purposes of malice, and of this malice it is you 
whom I suspect to be guilty. I hope this becomes more clear. 

“Thus the woman whom I most esteem would, with my knowledge, have 
been loaded with the infamy of dividing her heart and person between two 
lovers, and I with that of being one of these wretches. If I knew that, for a 
single moment in your life, you ever had thought this, either of her or 
myself, I should hate you until my last hour. But it is with having said, and 
not with having thought it, that I charge you. In this case, I cannot 
comprehend which of the three you wished to injure; but, 1f you love peace 
of mind, tremble lest you should have succeeded. I have not concealed 
either from you or her all the ill I think of certain connections, but I wish 
these to end by a means as virtuous as their cause, and that an illegitimate 
love may be changed into an eternal friendship. Should I, who never do ill 
to any person, be the innocent means of doing it to my friends? No, I should 
never forgive you; I should become your irreconcilable enemy. Your secrets 
are all I should respect; for I will never be a man without honor. 

“T do not apprehend my present perplexity will continue a long time. I 
shall soon know whether or not I am deceived; I shall then perhaps have 
great injuries to repair, which I will do with as much cheerfulness as that 
with which the most agreeable act of my life has been accompanied. But do 
you know in what manner I will make amends for my faults during the short 
space of time I have to remain near to you? By doing what nobody but 
myself would do; by telling you freely what the world thinks of you, and 
the breaches you have to repair in your reputation. Notwithstanding all the 
pretended friends by whom you are surrounded, the moment you see me 
depart you may bid adieu to truth, you will no longer find any person who 
will tell it to you.” 


THIRD LETTER FROM THE SAME. 


“T did not understand your letter of this morning; this I told you because it 
was the case. I understand that of this evening; do not imagine I shall ever 
return an answer to it; I am too anxious to forget what it contains; and 
although you excite my pity, I am not proof against the bitterness with 
which it has filled my mind. I! descend to trick and cunning with you! I! 
accused of the blackest of all infamies! Adieu, I regret your having the 
adieu. I know not what I say adieu: I shall be very anxious to forgive you. 
You will come when you please; you will be better received than your 
suspicions deserve. All I have to desire of you is not to trouble yourself 
about my reputation. The opinion of the world concerning me is of but little 
importance in my esteem. My conduct is good, and this is sufficient for me. 
Besides, I am ignorant of what has happened to the two persons who are 
dear to me as they are to you.” 

This last letter extricated me from a terrible embarrassment, and threw 
me into another of almost the same magnitude. Although these letters and 
answers were sent and returned the same day with an extreme rapidity, the 
interval had been sufficient to place another between my rage and transport, 
and to give me time to reflect on the enormity of my imprudence. Madam 
d’Houdetot had not recommended to me anything so much as to remain 
quiet, to leave her the care of extricating herself, and to avoid, especially at 
that moment, all noise and rupture; and I, by the most open and atrocious 
insults, took the properest means of carrying rage to its greatest height in 
the heart of a woman who was already but too well disposed to it. I now 
could naturally expect nothing from her but an answer so haughty, 
disdainful, and expressive of contempt, that I could not, without the utmost 
meanness, do otherwise than immediately quit her house. Happily she, more 
adroit than I was furious, avoided, by the manner of her answer, reducing 
me to that extremity. But it was necessary either to quit or immediately go 
and see her; the alternative was inevitable; I resolved on the latter, though I 
foresaw how much I must be embarrassed in the explanation. For how was I 
to get through it without exposing either Madam d’Houdetot or Theresa? 
and woe to her whom I should have named! There was nothing that the 
vengeance of an implacable and an intriguing woman did not make me fear 
for the person who should be the object of it. It was to prevent this 


misfortune that in my letter I had spoken of nothing but suspicions, that I 
might not be under the necessity of producing my proofs. This, it is true, 
rendered my transports less excusable; no simple suspicions being sufficient 
to authorize me to treat a woman, and especially a friend, in the manner I 
had treated Madam d’Epinay. But here begins the noble task I worthily 
fulfilled of expiating my faults and secret weaknesses by charging myself 
with such of the former as I was incapable of committing, and which I 
never did commit. 

I had not to bear the attack I had expected, and fear was the greatest evil 
I received from it. At my approach, Madam d’ Epinay threw her arms about 
my neck, bursting into tears. This unexpected reception, and by an old 
friend, extremely affected me; I also shed many tears. I said to her a few 
words which had not much meaning; she uttered others with still less, and 
everything ended here. Supper was served; we sat down to table, where, in 
expectation of the explanation I imagined to be deferred until supper was 
over, I made a very poor figure; for I am so overpowered by the most 
trifling inquietude of mind that I cannot conceal it from persons the least 
clear-sighted. My embarrassed appearance must have given her courage, yet 
she did not risk anything upon that foundation. There was no more 
explanation after than before supper: none took place on the next day, and 
our little tete-a-tete conversations consisted of indifferent things, or some 
complimentary words on my part, by which, while I informed her I could 
not say more relative to my suspicions, I asserted, with the greatest truth, 
that, if they were ill-founded, my whole life should be employed in 
repairing the injustice. She did not show the least curiosity to know 
precisely what they were, nor for what reason I had formed them, and all 
our peacemaking consisted, on her part as well as on mine, in the embrace 
at our first meeting. Since Madam d’Epinay was the only person offended, 
at least in form, I thought it was not for me to strive to bring about an 
eclaircissement for which she herself did not seem anxious, and I returned 
as I had come; continuing, besides, to live with her upon the same footing 
as before, I soon almost entirely forgot the quarrel, and foolishly believed 
she had done the same, because she seemed not to remember what had 
passed. 

This, it will soon appear, was not the only vexation caused me by 
weakness; but I had others not less disagreeable which I had not brought 
upon myself. The only cause of these was a desire of forcing me from my 


solitude, by means of tormenting me. These originated from Diderot and the 
d’Holbachiens. 
[That is to take from it the old woman who was wanted in the 
conspiracy. It is astonishing that, during this long quarrel, 
my stupid confidence presented me from comprehending that it was 
not me but her whom they wanted in Paris. ] 

Since I had resided at the Hermitage, Diderot incessantly harrassed me, 
either himself or by means of De Leyre, and I soon perceived from the 
pleasantries of the latter upon my ramblings in the groves, with what 
pleasure he had travestied the hermit into the gallant shepherd. But this was 
not the question in my quarrels with Diderot; the cause of these were more 
serious. After the publication of Fils Naturel he had sent me a copy of it, 
which I had read with the interest and attention I ever bestowed on the 
works of a friend. In reading the kind of poem annexed to it, I was surprised 
and rather grieved to find in it, amongst several things, disobliging but 
supportable against men in solitude, this bitter and severe sentence without 
the least softening: ‘Il n’y a que le méchant qui soit seul.’ — This sentence 
is equivocal, and seems to present a double meaning; the one true, the other 
false, since it is impossible that a man who is determined to remain alone 
can do the least harm to anybody, and consequently he cannot be wicked. 
The sentence in itself therefore required an interpretation; the more so from 
an author who, when he sent it to the press, had a friend retired from the 
world. It appeared to me shocking and uncivil, either to have forgotten that 
solitary friend, or, in remembering him, not to have made from the general 
maxim the honorable and just exception which he owed, not only to his 
friend, but to so many respectable sages, who, in all ages, have sought for 
peace and tranquillity in retirement, and of whom, for the first time since 
the creation of the world, a writer took it into his head indiscriminately to 
make so many villains. 

I had a great affection and the most sincere esteem for Diderot, and fully 
depended upon his having the same sentiments for me. But tired with his 
indefatigable obstinacy in continually opposing my inclinations, taste, and 
manner of living, and everything which related to no person but myself; 
shocked at seeing a man younger than I was wish, at all events, to govern 
me like a child; disgusted with his facility in promising, and his negligence 
in performing; weary of so many appointments given by himself, and 
capriciously broken, while new ones were again given only to be again 


broken; displeased at uselessly waiting for him three or four times a month 
on the days he had assigned, and in dining alone at night after having gone 
to Saint Denis to meet him, and waited the whole day for his coming; my 
heart was already full of these multiplied injuries. This last appeared to me 
still more serious, and gave me infinite pain. I wrote to complain of it, but 
in so mild and tender a manner that I moistened my paper with my tears, 
and my letter was sufficiently affecting to have drawn others from himself. 
It would be impossible to guess his answer on this subject: it was literally as 
follows: “I am glad my work has pleased and affected you. You are not of 
my opinion relative to hermits. Say as much good of them as you please, 
you will be the only one in the world of whom I shall think well: even on 
this there would be much to say were it possible to speak to you without 
giving you offence. A woman eighty years of age! etc. A phrase of a letter 
from the son of Madam d’Epinay which, if I know you well, must have 
given you much pain, has been mentioned to me.” 

The last two expressions of this letter want explanation. 

Soon after I went to reside at the Hermitage, Madam le Vasseur seemed 
dissatisfied with her situation, and to think the habitation too retired. 
Having heard she had expressed her dislike to the place, I offered to send 
her back to Paris, if that were more agreeable to her; to pay her lodging, and 
to have the same care taken of her as if she remained with me. She rejected 
my offer, assured me she was very well satisfied with the Hermitage, and 
that the country air was of service to her. This was evident, for, if I may so 
speak, she seemed to become young again, and enjoyed better health than at 
Paris. Her daughter told me her mother would, on the whole, have been 
very sorry to quit the Hermitage, which was really a very delightful abode, 
being fond of the little amusements of the garden and the care of the fruit of 
which she had the handling, but that she had said, what she had been 
desired to say, to induce me to return to Paris. 

Failing in this attempt they endeavored to obtain by a scruple the effect 
which complaisance had not produced, and construed into a crime my 
keeping the old woman at a distance from the succors of which, at her age, 
she might be in need. They did not recollect that she, and many other old 
people, whose lives were prolonged by the air of the country, might obtain 
these succors at Montmorency, near to which I lived; as if there were no old 
people, except in Paris, and that it was impossible for them to live in any 
other place. Madam le Vasseur who ate a great deal, and with extreme 


voracity, was subject to overflowings of bile and to strong diarrhoeas, 
which lasted several days, and served her instead of clysters. At Paris she 
neither did nor took anything for them, but left nature to itself. She 
observed the same rule at the Hermitage, knowing it was the best thing she 
could do. No matter, since there were not in the country either physicians or 
apothecaries, keeping her there must, no doubt, be with the desire of putting 
an end to her existence, although she was in perfect health. Diderot should 
have determined at what age, under pain of being punished for homicide, it 
is no longer permitted to let old people remain out of Paris. 

This was one of the atrocious accusations from which he did not except 
me in his remark; that none but the wicked were alone: and the meaning of 
his pathetic exclamation with the et cetera, which he had benignantly added: 
A woman of eighty years of age, etc. 

I thought the best answer that could be given to this reproach would be 
from Madam le Vasseur herself. I desired her to write freely and naturally 
her sentiments to Madam d’Epinay. To relieve her from all constraint I 
would not see her letter. I showed her that which I am going to transcribe. I 
wrote it to Madam d’Epinay upon the subject of an answer I wished to 
return to a letter still more severe from Diderot, and which she had 
prevented me from sending. 

Thursday. 

“My good friend. Madam le Vasseur is to write to you: I have desired her 
to tell you sincerely what she thinks. To remove from her all constraint, I 
have intimated to her that I will not see what she writes, and I beg of you 
not to communicate to me any part of the contents of her letter. 

“T will not send my letter because you do not choose I should; but, 
feeling myself grievously offended, it would be baseness and falsehood, of 
either of which it is impossible for me to be guilty, to acknowledge myself 
in the wrong. Holy writ commands him to whom a blow is given, to turn the 
other cheek, but not to ask pardon. Do you remember the man in comedy 
who exclaims, while he is giving another blows with his staff, ‘This is the 
part of a philosopher!’ 

“Do not flatter yourself that he will be prevented from coming by the 
bad weather we now have. His rage will give him the time and strength 
which friendship refuses him, and it will be the first time in his life he ever 
came upon the day he had appointed. 


“He will neglect nothing to come and repeat to me verbally the injuries 
with which he loads me in his letters; I will endure them all with patience 
— he will return to Paris to be ill again; and, according to custom, I shall be 
a very hateful man. What is to be done? Endure it all. 

“But do not you admire the wisdom of the man who would absolutely 
come to Saint Denis in a hackney-coach to dine there, bring me home in a 
hackney-coach, and whose finances, eight days afterwards, obliges him to 
come to the Hermitage on foot? It is not possible, to speak his own 
language, that this should be the style of sincerity. But were this the case, 
strange changes of fortune must have happened in the course of a week. 

“I join in your affliction for the illness of madam, your mother, but you 
will perceive your grief is not equal to mine. We suffer less by seeing the 
persons we love ill than when they are unjust and cruel. 

“Adieu, my good friend, I shall never again mention to you this unhappy 
affair. You speak of going to Paris with an unconcern, which, at any other 
time, would give me pleasure.” 

I wrote to Diderot, telling him what I had done, relative to Madam le 
Vasseur, upon the proposal of Madam d’Epinay herself; and Madam le 
Vasseur having, as it may be imagined, chosen to remain at the Hermitage, 
where she enjoyed a good state of health, always had company, and lived 
very agreeably, Diderot, not knowing what else to attribute to me as a 
crime, construed my precaution into one, and discovered another in Madam 
le Vasseur continuing to reside at the Hermitage, although this was by her 
own choice; and though her going to Paris had depended, and still depended 
upon herself, where she would continue to receive the same succors from 
me as | gave her in my house. 

This is the explanation of the first reproach in the letter of Diderot. That 
of the second is in the letter which follows: “The learned man (a name 
given in a joke by Grimm to the son of Madam d’Epinay) must have 
informed you there were upon the rampart twenty poor persons who were 
dying with cold and hunger, and waiting for the farthing you customarily 
gave them. This is a specimen of our little babbling....And if you 
understand the rest it will amuse you perhap.” 

My answer to this terrible argument, of which Diderot seemed so proud, 
was in the following words: 

“T think I answered the learned man; that is, the farmer-general, that I did 
not pity the poor whom he had seen upon the rampart, waiting for my 


farthing; that he had probably amply made it up to them; that I appointed 
him my substitute, that the poor of Paris would have no reason to complain 
of the change; and that I should not easily find so good a one for the poor of 
Montmorency, who were in much greater need of assistance. Here is a good 
and respectable old man, who, after having worked hard all his lifetime, no 
longer being able to continue his labors, is in his old days dying with 
hunger. My conscience is more satisfied with the two sous I give him every 
Monday, than with the hundred farthings I should have distributed amongst 
all the beggars on the rampart. You are pleasant men, you philosophers, 
while you consider the inhabitants of the cities as the only persons whom 
you ought to befriend. It is in the country men learn how to love and serve 
humanity; all they learn in cities is to despise it.” 

Such were the singular scruples on which a man of sense had the folly to 
attribute to me as a crime my retiring from Paris, and pretended to prove to 
me by my own example, that it was not possible to live out of the capital 
without becoming a bad man. I cannot at present conceive how I could be 
guilty of the folly of answering him, and of suffering myself to be angry 
instead of laughing in his fare. However, the decisions of Madam d’Epinay 
and the clamors of the ‘Coterie Holbachique’ had so far operated in her 
favor, that I was generally thought to be in the wrong; and the D’Houdetot 
herself, very partial to Diderot, insisted upon my going to see him at Paris, 
and making all the advances towards an accommodation which, full and 
sincere as it was on my part, was not of long duration. The victorious 
argument by which she subdued my heart was, that at that moment Diderot 
was in distress. Besides the storm excited against the ‘Encyclopedie’, he 
had then another violent one to make head against, relative to his piece, 
which, notwithstanding the short history he had printed at the head of it, he 
was accused of having entirely taken from Goldoni. Diderot, more wounded 
by criticisms than Voltaire, was overwhelmed by them. Madam de Grasigny 
had been malicious enough to spread a report that I had broken with him on 
this account. I thought it would be just and generous publicly to prove the 
contrary, and I went to pass two days, not only with him, but at his 
lodgings. This, since I had taken up my abode at the Hermitage, was my 
second journey to Paris. I had made the first to run to poor Gauffecourt, 
who had had a stroke of apoplexy, from which he has never perfectly 
recovered: I did not quit the side of his pillow until he was so far restored as 
to have no further need of my assistance. 


Diderot received me well. How many wrongs are effaced by the 
embraces of a friend! after these, what resentment can remain in the heart? 
We came to but little explanation. This is needless for reciprocal invectives. 
The only thing necessary is to know how to forget them. There had been no 
underhand proceedings, none at least that had come to my knowledge: the 
case was not the same with Madam d’ Epinay. He showed me the plan of 
the ‘Pere de Famille’. “This,” said I to him, “is the best defence to the ‘Fils 
Naturel’. Be silent, give your attention to this piece, and then throw it at the 
head of your enemies as the only answer you think proper to make them.” 
He did so, and was satisfied with what he had done. 

I had six months before sent him the first two parts of my ‘Eloisa’ to 
have his opinion upon them. He had not yet read the work over. We read a 
part of it together. He found this ‘feuillet’, that was his term, by which he 
meant loaded with words and redundancies. I myself had already perceived 
it; but it was the babbling of the fever: I have never been able to correct it. 
The last parts are not the same. The fourth especially, and the sixth, are 
master-pieces of diction. 

The day after my arrival, he would absolutely take me to sup with M. 
d’Holbach. We were far from agreeing on this point; for I wished even to 
get rid of the bargain for the manuscript on chemistry, for which I was 
enraged to be obliged to that man. Diderot carried all before him. He swore 
D’Holbach loved me with all his heart, said I must forgive him his manner, 
which was the same to everybody, and more disagreeable to his friends than 
to others. He observed to me that, refusing the produce of this manuscript, 
after having accepted it two years before, was an affront to the donor which 
he had not deserved, and that my refusal might be interpreted into a secret 
reproach, for having waited so long to conclude the bargain. “I see,” added 
he, “D’Holbach every day, and know better than you do the nature of his 
disposition. Had you reason to be dissatisfied with him, do you think your 
friend capable of advising you to do a mean thing?” In short, with my 
accustomed weakness, I suffered myself to be prevailed upon, and we went 
to sup with the baron, who received me as he usually had done. But his wife 
received me coldly and almost uncivilly. I saw nothing in her which 
resembled the amiable Caroline, who, when a maid, expressed for me so 
many good wishes. I thought I had already perceived that since Grimm had 
frequented the house of D’ Aine, I had not met there so friendly a reception. 


Whilst I was at Paris, Saint Lambert arrived there from the army. As I 
was not acquainted with his arrival, I did not see him until after my return to 
the country, first at the Chevrette, and afterwards at the Hermitage; to which 
he came with Madam d’Houdetot, and invited himself to dinner with me. It 
may be judged whether or not I received him with pleasure! But I felt one 
still greater at seeing the good understanding between my guests. Satisfied 
with not having disturbed their happiness, I myself was happy in being a 
witness to it, and I can safely assert that, during the whole of my mad 
passion, and especially at the moment of which I speak, had it been in my 
power to take from him Madam d’Houdetot I would not have done it, nor 
should I have so much as been tempted to undertake it. I found her so 
amiable in her passion for Saint Lambert, that I could scarcely imagine she 
would have been as much so had she loved me instead of him; and without 
wishing to disturb their union, all I really desired of her was to permit 
herself to be loved. Finally, however violent my passion may have been for 
this lady, I found it as agreeable to be the confidant, as the object of her 
amours, and I never for a moment considered her lover as a rival, but 
always as my friend. It will be said this was not love: be it so, but it was 
something more. 

As for Saint Lambert, he behaved like an honest and judicious man: as I 
was the only person culpable, so was I the only one who was punished; this, 
however, was with the greatest indulgence. He treated me severely, but in a 
friendly manner, and I perceived I had lost something in his esteem, but not 
the least part of his friendship. For this I consoled myself, knowing it would 
be much more easy to me to recover the one than the other, and that he had 
too much sense to confound an involuntary weakness and a passion with a 
vice of character. If even I were in fault in all that had passed, I was but 
very little so. Had I first sought after his mistress? Had not he himself sent 
her to me? Did not she come in search of me? Could I avoid receiving her? 
What could I do? They themselves had done the evil, and I was the person 
on whom it fell. In my situation they would have done as much as I did, and 
perhaps more; for, however estimable and faithful Madam d’Houdetot 
might be, she was still a woman; her lover was absent; opportunities were 
frequent; temptations strong; and it would have been very difficult for her 
always to have defended herself with the same success against a more 
enterprising man. We certainly had done a great deal in our situation, in 
placing boundaries beyond which we never permitted ourselves to pass. 


Although at the bottom of my heart I found evidence sufficiently 
honorable in my favor, so many appearances were against me, that the 
invincible shame always predominant in me, gave me in his presence the 
appearance of guilt, and of this he took advantage for the purpose of 
humbling me: a single circumstance will describe this reciprocal situation. I 
read to him, after dinner, the letter I had written the preceding year to 
Voltaire, and of which Saint Lambert had heard speak. Whilst I was reading 
he fell asleep, and I, lately so haughty, at present so foolish, dared not stop, 
and continued to read whilst he continued to snore. Such were my 
indignities and such his revenge; but his generosity never permitted him to 
exercise them; except between ourselves. 

After his return to the army, I found Madam d’Houdetot greatly changed 
in her manner with me. At this I was as much surprised as if it had not been 
what I ought to have expected; it affected me more than it ought to have 
done, and did me considerable harm. It seemed that everything from which 
I expected a cure, still plunged deeper into my heart the dart, which I at 
length broke in rather than draw out. 

I was quite determined to conquer myself, and leave no means untried to 
change my foolish passion into a pure and lasting friendship. For this 
purpose I had formed the finest projects in the world; for the execution of 
which the concurrence of Madam d’ Houdetot was necessary. When I 
wished to speak to her I found her absent and embarrassed; I perceived I 
was no longer agreeable to her, and that something had passed which she 
would not communicate to me, and which I have never yet known. This 
change, and the impossibility of knowing the reason of it, grieved me to the 
heart. 

She asked me for her letters; these I returned her with a fidelity of which 
she did me the insult to doubt for a moment. 

This doubt was another wound given to my heart, with which she must 
have been so well acquainted. She did me justice, but not immediately: I 
understood that an examination of the packet I had sent her, made her 
perceive her error; I saw she reproached herself with it, by which I was a 
gainer of something. She could not take back her letters without returning 
me mine. She told me she had burnt them: of this I dared to doubt in my 
turn, and I confess I doubt of it at this moment. No, such letters as mine to 
her were, are never thrown into the fire. Those of Eloisa have been found 
ardent. 


Heavens! what would have been said of these! No, No, she who can 
inspire a like passion, will never have the courage to burn the proofs of it. 
But I am not afraid of her having made a bad use of them: of this I do not 
think her capable; and besides I had taken proper measures to prevent it. 
The foolish, but strong apprehension of raillery, had made me begin this 
correspondence in a manner to secure my letters from all communication. I 
carried the familiarity I permitted myself with her in my intoxication so far 
as to speak to her in the singular number: but what theeing and thouing! she 
certainly could not be offended with it. Yet she several times complained, 
but this was always useless: her complaints had no other effect than that of 
awakening my fears, and I besides could not suffer myself to lose ground. If 
these letters be not yet destroyed, and should they ever be made public, the 
world will see in what manner I have loved. 

The grief caused me by the coldness of Madam d’Houdetot, and the 
certainty of not having merited it, made me take the singular resolution to 
complain of it to Saint Lambert himself. While waiting the effect of the 
letter I wrote to him, I sought dissipations to which I ought sooner to have 
had recourse. Fetes were given at the Chevrette for which I composed 
music. The pleasure of honoring myself in the eyes of Madam d’Houdetot 
by a talent she loved, warmed my imagination, and another object still 
contributed to give it animation, this was the desire the author of the ‘Devin 
du Village’ had of showing he understood music; for I had perceived some 
persons had, for a considerable time past, endeavored to render this 
doubtful, at least with respect to composition. My beginning at Paris, the 
ordeal through which I had several times passed there, both at the house of 
M. Dupin and that of M. de la Popliniere; the quantity of music I had 
composed during fourteen years in the midst of the most celebrated masters 
and before their eyes: finally, the opera of the ‘Muses Gallantes’, and 
that even of the ‘Devin’; a motet I had composed for Mademoiselle Fel, and 
which she had sung at the spiritual concert; the frequent conferences I had 
had upon this fine art with the first composers, all seemed to prevent or 
dissipate a doubt of such a nature. This however existed even at the 
Chevrette, and in the mind of M. d’Epinay himself. Without appearing to 
observe it, I undertook to compose him a motet for the dedication of the 
chapel of the Chevrette, and I begged him to make choice of the words. He 
directed de Linant, the tutor to his son, to furnish me with these. De Linant 
gave me words proper to the subject, and in a week after I had received 





them the motet was finished. This time, spite was my Apollo, and never did 
better music come from my hand. The words began with: ‘Ecce sedes hic 
Tonantis’. (I have since learned these were by Santeuil, and that M. de 
Linant had without scruple appropriated them to himself.) The grandeur of 
the opening is suitable to the words, and the rest of the motet is so elegantly 
harmonious that everyone was struck with it. I had composed it for a great 
orchestra. D’Epinay procured the best performers. Madam Bruna, an Italian 
singer, sung the motet, and was well accompanied. The composition 
succeeded so well that it was afterwards performed at the spiritual concert, 
where, in spite of secret cabals, and notwithstanding it was badly executed, 
it was twice generally applauded. I gave for the birthday of M. d’Epinay the 
idea of a kind of piece half dramatic and half pantomimical, of which I also 
composed the music. Grimm, on his arrival, heard speak of my musical 
success. An hour afterwards not a word more was said on the subject; but 
there no longer remained a doubt, not at least that I know of, of my 
knowledge of composition. 

Grimm was scarcely arrived at the Chevrette, where I already did not 
much amuse myself, before he made it insupportable to me by airs I never 
before saw in any person, and of which I had no idea. The evening before 
he came, I was dislodged from the chamber of favor, contiguous to that of 
Madam d’Epinay; it was prepared for Grimm, and instead of it, I was put 
into another further off. “In this manner,” said I, laughingly, to Madam 
d’Epinay, “new-comers displace those which are established.” She seemed 
embarrassed. I was better acquainted the same evening with the reason for 
the change, in learning that between her chamber and that I had quitted 
there was a private door which she had thought needless to show me. Her 
intercourse with Grimm was not a secret either in her own house or to the 
public, not even to her husband; yet, far from confessing it to me, the 
confidant of secrets more important to her, and which was sure would be 
faithfully kept, she constantly denied it in the strongest manner. I 
comprehended this reserve proceeded from Grimm, who, though intrusted 
with all my secrets, did not choose I should be with any of his. 

However prejudiced I was in favor of this man by former sentiments, 
which were not extinguished, and by the real merit he had, all was not proof 
against the cares he took to destroy it. He received me like the Comte de 
Tuffiere; he scarcely deigned to return my salute; he never once spoke to 
me, and prevented my speaking to him by not making me any answer; he 


everywhere passed first, and took the first place without ever paying me the 
least attention. All this would have been supportable had he not 
accompanied it with a shocking affectation, which may be judged of by one 
example taken from a hundred. One evening Madam d’Epinay, finding 
herself a little indisposed, ordered something for her supper to be carried 
into her chamber, and went up stairs to sup by the side of the fire. She asked 
me to go with her, which I did. Grimm came afterwards. The little table was 
already placed, and there were but two covers. Supper was served; Madam 
d’ Epinay took her place on one side of the fire, Grimm took an armed 
chair, seated himself at the other, drew the little table between them, opened 
his napkin, and prepared himself for eating without speaking to me a single 
word. 

Madam d’ Epinay blushed at his behavior, and, to induce him to repair 
his rudeness, offered me her place. He said nothing, nor did he ever look at 
me. Not being able to approach the fire, I walked about the chamber until a 
cover was brought. Indisposed as I was, older than himself, longer 
acquainted in the house than he had been, the person who had introduced 
him there, and to whom as a favorite of the lady he ought to have done the 
honors of it, he suffered me to sup at the end of the table, at a distance from 
the fire, without showing me the least civility. His whole behavior to me 
corresponded with this example of it. He did not treat me precisely as his 
inferior, but he looked upon me as a cipher. I could scarcely recognize the 
same Grimm, who, at the house of the Prince de Saxe-Gotha, thought 
himself honored when I cast my eyes upon him. I had still more difficulty in 
reconciling this profound silence and insulting haughtiness with the tender 
friendship he professed for me to those whom he knew to be real friends. It 
is true the only proofs he gave of it was pitying my wretched fortune, of 
which I did not complain; compassionating my sad fate, with which I was 
satisfied; and lamenting to see me obstinately refuse the benevolent 
services, he said, he wished to render me. Thus was it he artfully made the 
world admire his affectionate generosity, blame my ungrateful misanthropy, 
and insensibly accustomed people to imagine there was nothing more 
between a protector like him and a wretch like myself, than a connection 
founded upon benefactions on one part and obligations on the other, without 
once thinking of a friendship between equals. For my part, I have vainly 
sought to discover in what I was under an obligation to this new protector. I 
had lent him money, he had never lent me any; I had attended him in his 


illness, he scarcely came to see me in mine; I had given him all my friends, 
he never had given me any of his; I had said everything I could in his favor, 
and if ever he has spoken of me it has been less publicly and in another 
manner. He has never either rendered or offered me the least service of any 
kind. How, therefore, was he my Mecaenas? In what manner was I 
protected by him? This was incomprehensible to me, and still remains so. 

It is true, he was more or less arrogant with everybody, but I was the 
only person with whom he was brutally so. I remember Saint Lambert once 
ready to throw a plate at his head, upon his, in some measure, giving him 
the lie at table by vulgarly saying, “That is not true.” With his naturally 
imperious manner he had the self-sufficiency of an upstart, and became 
ridiculous by being extravagantly impertinent. An intercourse with the great 
had so far intoxicated him that he gave himself airs which none but the 
contemptible part of them ever assume. He never called his lackey but by 
“Eh!” as if amongst the number of his servants my lord had not known 
which was in waiting. When he sent him to buy anything, he threw the 
money upon the ground instead of putting it into his hand. In short, entirely 
forgetting he was a man, he treated him with such shocking contempt, and 
so cruel a disdain in everything, that the poor lad, a very good creature, 
whom Madam d’Epinay had recommended, quitted his service without any 
other complaint than that of the impossibility of enduring such treatment. 
This was the la Fleur of this new presuming upstart. 

As these things were nothing more than ridiculous, but quite opposite to 
my character, they contributed to render him suspicious to me. I could 
easily imagine that a man whose head was so much deranged could not 
have a heart well placed. He piqued himself upon nothing so much as upon 
sentiments. How could this agree with defects which are peculiar to little 
minds? How can the continued overflowings of a susceptible heart suffer it 
to be incessantly employed in so many little cares relative to the person? He 
who feels his heart inflamed with this celestial fire strives to diffuse it, and 
wishes to show what he internally is. He would wish to place his heart in his 
countenance, and thinks not of other paint for his cheeks. 

I remember the summary of his morality which Madam d’Epinay had 
mentioned to me and adopted. This consisted in one single article; that the 
sole duty of man is to follow all the inclinations of his heart. This morality, 
when I heard it mentioned, gave me great matter of reflection, although I at 
first considered it solely as a play of wit. But I soon perceived it was a 


principle really the rule of his conduct, and of which I afterwards had, at my 
own expense, but too many convincing proofs. It 1s the interior doctrine 
Diderot has so frequently intimated to me, but which I never heard him 
explain. 

I remember having several years before been frequently told that Grimm 
was false, that he had nothing more than the appearance of sentiment, and 
particularly that he did not love me. I recollected several little anecdotes 
which I had heard of him by M. de Francueil and Madam de Chenonceaux, 
neither of whom esteemed him, and to whom he must have been known, as 
Madam de Chenonceaux was daughter to Madam de Rochechouart, the 
intimate friend of the late Comte de Friese, and that M. de Francueil, at that 
time very intimate with the Viscount de Polignac, had lived a good deal at 
the Palais Royal precisely when Grimm began to introduce himself there. 
All Paris heard of his despair after the death of the Comte de Friese. It was 
necessary to support the reputation he had acquired after the rigors of 
Mademoiselle Fel, and of which I, more than any other person, should have 
seen the imposture, had I been less blind. He was obliged to be dragged to 
the Hotel de Castries where he worthily played his part, abandoned to the 
most mortal affliction. There, he every morning went into the garden to 
weep at his ease, holding before his eyes his handkerchief moistened with 
tears, as long as he was in sight of the hotel, but at the turning of a certain 
alley, people, of whom he little thought, saw him instantly put his 
handkerchief in his pocket and take out of it a book. This observation, 
which was repeatedly made, soon became public in Paris, and was almost as 
soon forgotten. I myself had forgotten it; a circumstance in which I was 
concerned brought it to my recollection. I was at the point of death in my 
bed, in the Rue de Grenelle, Grimm was in the country; he came one 
morning, quite out of breath, to see me, saying, he had arrived in town that 
very instant; and a moment afterwards I learned he had arrived the evening 
before, and had been seen at the theatre. 

I heard many things of the same kind; but an observation, which I was 
surprised not to have made sooner, struck me more than anything else. I had 
given to Grimm all my friends without exception, they were become his. I 
was so inseparable from him, that I should have had some difficulty in 
continuing to visit at a house where he was not received. Madam de Crequi 
was the only person who refused to admit him into her company, and whom 
for that reason I have seldom since seen. Grimm on his part made himself 


other friends, as well by his own means, as by those of the Comte de Friese. 
Of all these not one of them ever became my friend: he never said a word to 
induce me even to become acquainted with them, and not one of those I 
sometimes met at his apartments ever showed me the least good will; the 
Comte de Friese, in whose house he lived, and with whom it consequently 
would have been agreeable to me to form some connection, not excepted, 
nor the Comte de Schomberg, his relation, with whom Grimm was still 
more intimate. 

Add to this, my own friends, whom I made his, and who were all 
tenderly attached to me before this acquaintance, were no longer so the 
moment it was made. He never gave me one of his. I gave him all mine, and 
these he has taken from me. If these be the effects of friendship, what are 
those of enmity? 

Diderot himself told me several times at the beginning that Grimm in 
whom I had so much confidence, was not my friend. He changed his 
language the moment he was no longer so himself. 

The manner in which I had disposed of my children wanted not the 
concurrence of any person. Yet I informed some of my friends of it, solely 
to make it known to them, and that I might not in their eyes appear better 
than I was. These friends were three in number: Diderot, Grimm, and 
Madam d’Epinay. Duclos, the most worthy of my confidence, was the only 
real friend whom I did not inform of it. He nevertheless knew what I had 
done. By whom? This I know not. It is not very probable the perfidy came 
from Madam d’Epinay, who knew that by following her example, had I 
been capable of doing it, I had in my power the means of a cruel revenge. It 
remains therefore between Grimm and Diderot, then so much united, 
especially against me, and it is probable this crime was common to them 
both. I would lay a wager that Duclos, to whom I never told my secret, and 
who consequently was at liberty to make what use he pleased of his 
information, is the only person who has not spoken of it again. 

Grimm and Diderot, in their project to take from me the governesses, 
had used the greatest efforts to make Duclos enter into their views; but this 
he refused to do with disdain. It was not until sometime afterwards that I 
learned from him what had passed between them on the subject; but I 
learned at the time from Theresa enough to perceive there was some secret 
design, and that they wished to dispose of me, if not against my own 
consent, at least without my knowledge, or had an intention of making these 


two persons serve as instruments of some project they had in view. This was 
far from upright conduct. The opposition of Duclos is a convincing proof of 
it. They who think proper may believe it to be friendship. 

This pretended friendship was as fatal to me at home as it was abroad. 
The long and frequent conversations with Madam le Vasseur, for several 
years past, had made a sensible change in this woman’s behavior to me, and 
the change was far from being in my favor. What was the subject of these 
singular conversations? Why such a profound mystery? Was the 
conversation of that old woman agreeable enough to take her into favor, and 
of sufficient importance to make of it so great a secret? During the two or 
three years these colloquies had, from time to time, been continued, they 
had appeared to me ridiculous; but when I thought of them again, they 
began to astonish me. This astonishment would have been carried to 
inquietude had I then known what the old creature was preparing for me. 

Notwithstanding the pretended zeal for my welfare of which Grimm 
made such a public boast, difficult to reconcile with the airs he gave himself 
when we were together, I heard nothing of him from any quarter the least to 
my advantage, and his feigned commiseration tended less to do me service 
than to render me contemptible. He deprived me as much as he possibly 
could of the resource I found in the employment I had chosen, by decrying 
me as a bad copyist. I confess he spoke the truth; but in this case it was not 
for him to do it. He proved himself in earnest by employing another copyist, 
and prevailing upon everybody he could, by whom I was engaged, to do the 
same. His intention might have been supposed to be that of reducing me to 
a dependence upon him and his credit for a subsistence, and to cut off the 
latter until I was brought to that degree of distress. 

All things considered, my reason imposed silence upon my former 
prejudice, which still pleaded in his favor. I judged his character to be at 
least suspicious, and with respect to his friendship I positively decided it to 
be false. I then resolved to see him no more, and informed Madam d’Epinay 
of the resolution I had taken, supporting, it with several unanswerable facts, 
but which I have now forgotten. 

She strongly combated my resolution without knowing how to reply to 
the reasons on which it was founded. She had not concerted with him; but 
the next day, instead of explaining herself verbally, she, with great address, 
gave me a letter they had drawn up together, and by which, without entering 
into a detail of facts, she justified him by his concentrated character, 


attributed to me as a crime my having suspected him of perfidy towards his 
friend, and exhorted me to come to an accommodation with him. This letter 
staggered me. In a conversation we afterwards had together, and in which I 
found her better prepared than she had been the first time, I suffered myself 
to be quite prevailed upon, and was inclined to believe I might have judged 
erroneously. In this case I thought I really had done a friend a very serious 
injury, which it was my duty to repair. In short, as I had already done 
several times with Diderot, and the Baron d’Holbach, half from inclination, 
and half from weakness, I made all the advances I had a right to require; I 
went to M. Grimm, like another George Dandin, to make him my apologies 
for the offence he had given me; still in the false persuasion, which, in the 
course of my life has made me guilty of a thousand meannesses to my 
pretended friends, that there is no hatred which may not be disarmed by 
mildness and proper behavior; whereas, on the contrary, the hatred of the 
wicked becomes still more envenomed by the impossibility of finding 
anything to found it upon, and the sentiment of their own injustice is 
another cause of offence against the person who is the object of it. I have, 
without going further than my own history, a strong proof of this maxim in 
Grimm, and in Tronchin; both became my implacable enemies from 
inclination, pleasure and fancy, without having been able to charge me with 
having done either of them the most trifling injury, and whose rage, like that 
of tigers, becomes daily more fierce by the facility of satiating it. 

[I did not give the surname of Jongleur to the latter until a 

long time after his enmity had been declared, and the persecutions 

he brought upon me at Geneva and elsewhere. I soon suppressed the 

name the moment I perceived I was entirely his victim. Mean 

vengeance is unworthy of my heart, and hatred never takes the least 

root in it.] 

I expected that Grimm, confused by my condescension and advances, 
would receive me with open arms, and the most tender friendship. He 
received me as a Roman Emperor would have done, and with a haughtiness 
I never saw in any person but himself. I was by no means prepared for such 
a reception. When, in the embarrassment of the part I had to act, and which 
was so unworthy of me, I had, in a few words and with a timid air, fulfilled 
the object which had brought me to him; before he received me into favor, 
he pronounced, with a deal of majesty, an harangue he had prepared, and 
which contained a long enumeration of his rare virtues, and especially those 


connected with friendship. He laid great stress upon a thing which at first 
struck me a great deal: this was his having always preserved the same 
friends. Whilst he was yet speaking, I said to myself, it would be cruel for 
me to be the only exception to this rule. He returned to the subject so 
frequently, and with such emphasis, that I thought, 1f in this he followed 
nothing but the sentiments of his heart, he would be less struck with the 
maxim, and that he made of it an art useful to his views by procuring the 
means of accomplishing them. Until then I had been in the same situation; I 
had preserved all my first friends, those even from my tenderest infancy, 
without having lost one of them except by death, and yet I had never before 
made the reflection: it was not a maxim I had prescribed myself. Since, 
therefore, the advantage was common to both, why did he boast of it in 
preference, if he had not previously intended to deprive me of the merit? He 
afterwards endeavored to humble me by proofs of the preference our 
common friends gave to him. With this I was as well acquainted as himself; 
the question was, by what means he had obtained it? whether it was by 
merit or address? by exalting himself, or endeavoring to abase me? At last, 
when he had placed between us all the distance that he could add to the 
value of the favor he was about to confer, he granted me the kiss of peace, 
in a slight embrace which resembled the accolade which the king gives to 
newmade knights. I was stupefied with surprise: I knew not what to say; not 
a word could I utter. The whole scene had the appearance of the reprimand 
a preceptor gives to his pupil while he graciously spares inflicting the rod. I 
never think of it without perceiving to what degree judgments, founded 
upon appearances to which the vulgar give so much weight, are deceitful, 
and how frequently audaciousness and pride are found in the guilty, and 
shame and embarrassment in the innocent. 

We were reconciled: this was a relief to my heart, which every kind of 
quarrel fills with anguish. It will naturally be supposed that a like 
reconciliation changed nothing in his manners; all it effected was to deprive 
me of the right of complaining of them. For this reason I took a resolution 
to endure everything, and for the future to say not a word. 

So many successive vexations overwhelmed me to such a degree as to 
leave me but little power over my mind. Receiving no answer from Saint 
Lambert, neglected by Madam d’Houdetot, and no longer daring to open 
my heart to any person, I began to be afraid that by making friendship my 
idol, I should sacrifice my whole life to chimeras. After putting all those 


with whom I had been acquainted to the test, there remained but two who 
had preserved my esteem, and in whom my heart could confide: Duclos, of 
whom since my retreat to the Hermitage I had lost sight, and Saint Lambert. 
I thought the only means of repairing the wrongs I had done the latter, was 
to open myself to him without reserve, and I resolved to confess to him 
everything by which his mistress should not be exposed. I have no doubt 
but this was another snare of my passions to keep me nearer to her person; 
but I should certainly have had no reserve with her lover, entirely 
submitting to his direction, and carrying sincerity as far as it was possible to 
do it. I was upon the point of writing to him a second letter, to which I was 
certain he would have returned an answer, when I learned the melancholy 
cause of his silence relative to the first. He had been unable to support until 
the end the fatigues of the campaign. Madam d’Epinay informed me he had 
had an attack of the palsy, and Madam d’Houdetot, ill from affliction, wrote 
me two or three days after from Paris, that he was going to Aix-la-Chapelle 
to take the benefit of the waters. I will not say this melancholy circumstance 
afflicted me as it did her; but I am of opinion my grief of heart was as 
painful as her tears. The pain of knowing him to be in such a state, 
increased by the fear least inquietude should have contributed to occasion it, 
affected me more than anything that had yet happened, and I felt most 
cruelly a want of fortitude, which in my estimation was necessary to enable 
me to support so many misfortunes. Happily this generous friend did not 
long leave me so overwhelmed with affliction; he did not forget me, 
notwithstanding his attack; and I soon learned from himself that I had ill 
judged his sentiments, and been too much alarmed for his situation. It is 
now time I should come to the grand revolution of my destiny, to the 
catastrophe which has divided my life in two parts so different from each 
other, and, from a very trifling cause, produced such terrible effects. 

One day, little thinking of what was to happen, Madam d’Epinay sent for 
me to the Chevrette. The moment I saw her I perceived in her eyes and 
whole countenance an appearance of uneasiness, which struck me the more, 
as this was not customary, nobody knowing better than she did how to 
govern her features and her movements. “My friend,” said she to me, “I am 
immediately going to set off for Geneva; my breast is in a bad state, and my 
health so deranged that I must go and consult Tronchin.” I was the more 
astonished at this resolution so suddenly taken, and at the beginning of the 
bad season of the year, as thirty-six hours before she had not, when I left 


her, so much as thought of it. I asked her who she would take with her. She 
said her son and M. de Linant; and afterwards carelessly added, “And you, 
dear, will not you go also?” As I did not think she spoke seriously, knowing 
that at the season of the year I was scarcely in a situation to go to my 
chamber, I joked upon the utility of the company, of one sick person to 
another. She herself had not seemed to make the proposition seriously, and 
here the matter dropped. The rest of our conversation ran upon the 
necessary preparations for her journey, about which she immediately gave 
orders, being determined to set off within a fortnight. She lost nothing by 
my refusal, having prevailed upon her husband to accompany her. 

A few days afterwards I received from Diderot the note I am going to 
transcribe. This note, simply doubled up, so that the contents were easily 
read, was addressed to me at Madam d’Epinay’s, and sent to M. de Linant, 
tutor to the son, and confidant to the mother. 


NOTE FROM DIDEROT. 


“T am naturally disposed to love you, and am born to give you trouble. I am 
informed Madam d’Epinay is going to Geneva, and do not hear you are to 
accompany her. My friend, you are satisfied with Madam d’Epinay, you 
must go, with her; if dissatisfied you ought still less to hesitate. Do you find 
the weight of the obligations you are under to her uneasy to you? This is an 
opportunity of discharging a part of them, and relieving your mind. Do you 
ever expect another opportunity like the present one, of giving her proofs of 
your gratitude? She is going to a country where she will be quite a stranger. 
She is ill, and will stand in need of amusement and dissipation. The winter 
season too! Consider, my friend. Your ill state of health may be a much 
greater objection than I think it is; but are you now more indisposed than 
you were a month ago, or than you will be at the beginning of spring? Will 
you three months hence be in a situation to perform the journey more at 
your ease than at present? For my part I cannot but observe to you that were 
I unable to bear the shaking of the carriage I would take my staff and follow 
her. Have you no fears lest your conduct should be misinterpreted? You will 
be suspected of ingratitude or of a secret motive. I well know, that let you 
do as you will you will have in your favor the testimony of your conscience, 
but will this alone be sufficient, and is it permitted to neglect to a certain 
degree that which is necessary to acquire the approbation of others? What I 
now write, my good friend, is to acquit myself of what I think I owe to us 
both. Should my letter displease you, throw it into the fire and let it be 
forgotten. I salute, love and embrace you.” 

Although trembling and almost blind with rage whilst I read this epistle, 
I remarked the address with which Diderot affected a milder and more 
polite language than he had done in his former ones, wherein he never went 
further than “My dear,” without ever deigning to add the name of friend. I 
easily discovered the secondhand means by which the letter was conveyed 
to me; the subscription, manner and form awkwardly betrayed the 
manoeuvre; for we commonly wrote to each other by post, or the messenger 
of Montmorency, and this was the first and only time he sent me his letter 
by any other conveyance. 

As soon as the first transports of my indignation permitted me to write, I, 
with great precipitation, wrote him the following answer, which I 


immediately carried from the Hermitage, where I then was, to Chevrette, to 
show it to Madam d’ Epinay; to whom, in my blind rage, I read the 
contents, as well as the letter from Diderot. 

“You cannot, my dear friend, either know the magnitude of the 
obligations I am under to Madam d’Epinay, to what a degree I am bound by 
them, whether or not she is desirous of my accompanying her, that this is 
possible, or the reasons I may have for my noncompliance. I have no 
objection to discuss all these points with you; but you will in the meantime 
confess that prescribing to me so positively what I ought to do, without first 
enabling yourself to judge of the matter, is, my dear philosopher, acting 
very inconsiderately. What is still worse, I perceive the opinion you give 
comes not from yourself. Besides my being but little disposed to suffer 
myself to be led by the nose under your name by any third or fourth person, 
I observe in this secondary advice certain underhand dealing, which ill 
agrees with your candor, and from which you will on your account, as well 
as mine, do well in future to abstain. 

“You are afraid my conduct should be misinterpreted; but I defy a heart 
like yours to think ill of mine. Others would perhaps speak better of me if I 
resembled them more. God preserve me from gaining their approbation! Let 
the vile and wicked watch over my conduct and misinterpret my actions, 
Rousseau is not a man to be afraid of them, nor is Diderot to be prevailed 
upon to hearken to what they say. 

“If I am displeased with your letter, you wish me to throw it into the fire, 
and pay no attention to the contents. Do you imagine that anything coming 
from you can be forgotten in such a manner? You hold, my dear friend, my 
tears as cheap in the pain you give me, as you do my life and health, in the 
cares you exhort me to take. Could you but break yourself of this, your 
friendship would be more pleasing to me, and I should be less to be pitied.” 

On entering the chamber of Madam d’Epinay I found Grimm with her, 
with which I was highly delighted. I read to them, in a loud and clear voice, 
the two letters, with an intrepidity of which I should not have thought 
myself capable, and concluded with a few observations not in the least 
derogatory to it. At this unexpected audacity in a man generally timid, they 
were struck dumb with surprise; I perceived that arrogant man look down 
upon the ground, not daring to meet my eyes, which sparkled with 
indignation; but in the bottom of his heart he from that instant resolved 


upon my destruction, and, with Madam d’ Epinay, I am certain concerted 
measures to that effect before they separated. 

It was much about this time that I at length received, by Madam 
d’Houdetot, the answer from Saint Lambert, dated from Wolfenbiittel, a few 
days after the accident had happened to him, to my letter which had been 
long delayed upon the road. This answer gave me the consolation of which I 
then stood so much in need; it was full of assurance of esteem and 
friendship, and these gave me strength and courage to deserve them. From 
that moment I did my duty, but had Saint Lambert been less reasonable, 
generous and honest, I was inevitably lost. 

The season became bad, and people began to quit the country. Madam 
d’Houdetot informed me of the day on which she intended to come and bid 
adieu to the valley, and gave me a rendezvous at Eaubonne. This happened 
to be the same day on which Madam d’Epinay left the Chevrette to go to 
Paris for the purpose of completing preparations for her journey. 
Fortunately she set off in the morning, and I had still time to go and dine 
with her sister-in-law. I had the letter from Saint Lambert in my pocket, and 
read it over several times as I walked along, This letter served me as a 
shield against my weakness. I made and kept to the resolution of seeing 
nothing in Madam d’Houdetot but my friend and the mistress of Saint 
Lambert; and I passed with her a tete-a-tete of four hours in a most 
delicious calm, infinitely preferable, even with respect to enjoyment, to the 
paroxysms of a burning fever, which, always, until that moment, I had had 
when in her presence. As she too well knew my heart not to be changed, she 
was sensible of the efforts I made to conquer myself, and esteemed me the 
more for them, and I had the pleasure of perceiving that her friendship for 
me was not extinguished. She announced to me the approaching return of 
Saint Lambert, who, although well enough recovered from his attack, was 
unable to bear the fatigues of war, and was quitting the service to come and 
live in peace with her. We formed the charming project of an intimate 
connection between us three, and had reason to hope it would be lasting, 
since it was founded on every sentiment by which honest and susceptible 
hearts could be united; and we had moreover amongst us all the knowledge 
and talents necessary to be sufficient to ourselves without the aid of any 
foreign supplement. Alas! in abandoning myself to the hope of so agreeable 
a life I little suspected that which awaited me. 


We afterwards spoke of my situation with Madam d’Epinay. I showed 
her the letter from Diderot, with my answer to it; I related to her everything 
that had passed upon the subject, and declared to her my resolution of 
quitting the Hermitage. 

This she vehemently opposed, and by reasons all powerful over my 
heart. She expressed to me how much she could have wished I had been of 
the party to Geneva, foreseeing she should inevitably be considered as 
having caused the refusal, which the letter of Diderot seemed previously to 
announce. However, as she was acquainted with my reasons, she did not 
insist upon this point, but conjured me to avoid coming to an open rupture 
let it cost me what mortification it would, and to palliate my refusal by 
reasons sufficiently plausible to put away all unjust suspicions of her having 
been the cause of it. I told her the task she imposed on me was not easy; but 
that, resolved to expiate my faults at the expense of my reputation, I would 
give the preference to hers in everything that honor permitted me to suffer. 
It will soon be seen whether or not I fulfilled this engagement. 

My passion was so far from having lost any part of its force that I never 
in my life loved my Sophia so ardently and tenderly as on that day, but such 
was the impression made upon me by the letter of Saint Lambert, the 
sentiment of my duty and the horror in which I held perfidy, that during the 
whole time of the interview my senses left me in peace, and I was not so 
much as tempted to kiss her hand. At parting she embraced me before her 
servants. This embrace, so different from those I had sometimes stolen from 
her under the foliage, proved I was become master of myself; and I am 
certain that had my mind, undisturbed, had time to acquire more firmness, 
three months would have cured me radically. 

Here ends my personal connections with Madam d’Houdetot; 
connections of which each has been able to judge by appearance according 
to the disposition of his own heart, but in which the passion inspired me by 
that amiable woman, the most lively passion, perhaps, man ever felt, will be 
honorable in our own eyes by the rare and painful sacrifice we both made to 
duty, honor, love, and friendship. We each had too high an opinion of the 
other easily to suffer ourselves to do anything derogatory to our dignity. We 
must have been unworthy of all esteem had we not set a proper value upon 
one like this, and the energy of my sentiments which have rendered us 
culpable, was that which prevented us from becoming so. 


Thus after a long friendship for one of these women, and the strongest 
affection for the other, I bade them both adieu the same day, to one never to 
see her more, to the other to see her again twice, upon occasions of which I 
shall hereafter speak. 

After their departure, I found myself much embarrassed to fulfill so 
many pressing and contradictory duties, the consequences of my 
imprudence; had I been in my natural situation, after the proposition and 
refusal of the journey to Geneva, I had only to remain quiet, and everything 
was as it should be. But I had foolishly made of it an affair which could not 
remain in the state it was, and an explanation was absolutely necessary, 
unless I quitted the Hermitage, which I had just promised Madam 
d’Houdetot not to do, at least for the present. Moreover she had required me 
to make known the reasons for my refusal to my pretended friends, that it 
might not be imputed to her. Yet I could not state the true reason without 
doing an outrage to Madam d’Epinay, who certainly had a right to my 
gratitude for what she had done for me. Everything well considered, I found 
myself reduced to the severe but indispensable necessity of failing in 
respect, either to Madam d’Upinay, Madam d’Houdetot or to myself; and it 
was the last I resolved to make my victim. This I did without hesitation, 
openly and fully, and with so much generosity as to make the act worthy of 
expiating the faults which had reduced me to such an extremity. This 
sacrifice, taken advantage of by my enemies, and which they, perhaps, did 
not expect, has ruined my reputation, and by their assiduity, deprived me of 
the esteem of the public; but it has restored to me my own, and given me 
consolation in my misfortune. This, as it will hereafter appear, is not the last 
time I made such a sacrifice, nor that advantages were taken of it to do me 
an injury. 

Grimm was the only person who appeared to have taken no part in the 
affair, and it was to him I determined to address myself. I wrote him a long 
letter, in which I set forth the ridiculousness of considering it as my duty to 
accompany Madam d’ Epinay to Geneva, the inutility of the measure, and 
the embarrassment even it would have caused her, besides the 
inconvenience to myself. I could not resist the temptation of letting him 
perceive in this letter how fully I was informed in what manner things were 
arranged, and that to me it appeared singular I should be expected to 
undertake the journey whilst he himself dispensed with it, and that his name 
was never mentioned. This letter, wherein, on account of my not being able 


clearly to state my reasons, I was often obliged to wander from the text, 
would have rendered me culpable in the eyes of the public, but it was a 
model of reservedness and discretion for the people who, like Grimm, were 
fully acquainted with the things I forbore to mention, and which justified 
my conduct. I did not even hesitate to raise another prejudice against myself 
in attributing the advice of Diderot, to my other friends. This I did to 
insinuate that Madam d’Houdetot had been in the same opinion as she 
really was, and in not mentioning that, upon the reasons I gave her, she 
thought differently, I could not better remove the suspicion of her having 
connived at my proceedings than appearing dissatisfied with her behavior. 

This letter was concluded by an act of confidence which would have had 
an effect upon any other man; for, in desiring Grimm to weigh my reasons 
and afterwards to give me his opinion, I informed him that, let this be what 
it would, I should act accordingly, and such was my intention had he even 
thought I ought to set off; for M. d’Epinay having appointed himself the 
conductor of his wife, my going with them would then have had a different 
appearance; whereas it was I who, in the first place, was asked to take upon 
me that employment, and he was out of the question until after my refusal. 

The answer from Grimm was slow incoming; it was singular enough, on 
which account I will here transcribe it. 

“The departure of Madam d’Epinay is postponed; her son is ill, and it is 
necessary to wait until his health is re-established. I will consider the 
contents of your letter. Remain quiet at your Hermitage. I will send you my 
opinion as soon as this shall be necessary. As she will certainly not set off 
for some days, there is no immediate occasion for it. In the meantime you 
may, if you think proper, make her your offers, although this to me seems a 
matter of indifference. For, knowing your situation as well as you do 
yourself, I doubt not of her returning to your offer such an answer as she 
ought to do; and all the advantage which, in my opinion, can result from 
this, will be your having it in your power to say to those by whom you may 
be importuned, that your not being of the travelling party was not for want 
of having made your offers to that effect. Moreover, I do not see why you 
will absolutely have it that the philosopher is the speaking-trumpet of all the 
world, nor because he is of opinion you ought to go, why you should 
imagine all your friends think as he does? If you write to Madam d’Epinay, 
her answer will be yours to all your friends, since you have it so much at 


heart to give them all an answer. Adieu. I embrace Madam le Vasseur and 
the Criminal.” 
[M. le Vasseur, whose wife governed him rather rudely, called her 
the Lieutenant Criminal. Grimm in a joke gave the same name to the 
daughter, and by way of abridgment was pleased to retrench the first 
word. | 

Struck with astonishment at reading this letter I vainly endeavored to 
find out what it meant. How! instead of answering me with simplicity, he 
took time to consider of what I had written, as if the time he had already 
taken was not sufficient! He intimates even the state of suspense in which 
he wishes to keep me, as if a profound problem was to be resolved, or that it 
was of importance to his views to deprive me of every means of 
comprehending his intentions until the moment he should think proper to 
make them known. What therefore did he mean by these precautions, 
delays, and mysteries? Was this manner of acting consistent with honor and 
uprightness? I vainly sought for some favorable interpretation of his 
conduct; it was impossible to find one. Whatever his design might be, were 
this inimical to me, his situation facilitated the execution of it without its 
being possible for me in mine to oppose the least obstacle. In favor in the 
house of a great prince, having an extensive acquaintance, and giving the 
tone to common circles of which he was the oracle, he had it in his power, 
with his usual address, to dispose everything in his favor; and I, alone in my 
Hermitage, far removed from all society, without the benefit of advice, and 
having no communication with the world, had nothing to do but to remain 
in peace. All I did was to write to Madam d’Epinay upon the illness of her 
son, as polite a letter as could be written, but in which I did not fall into the 
snare of offering to accompany her to Geneva. 

After waiting for a long time in the most cruel uncertainty, into which 
that barbarous man had plunged me, I learned, at the expiration of eight or 
ten days, that Madam d’Epinay was set off, and received from him a second 
letter. It contained not more than seven or eight lines which I did not 
entirely read. It was a rupture, but in such terms as the most infernal hatred 
only can dictate, and these became unmeaning by the excessive degree of 
acrimony with which he wished to charge them. He forbade me his 
presence as he would have forbidden me his states. All that was wanting to 
his letter to make it laughable, was to be read over with coolness. Without 


taking a copy of it, or reading the whole of the contents, I returned it him 
immediately, accompanied by the following note: 

“I refused to admit the force of the just reasons I had of suspicion: I now, 
when it is too late, am become sufficiently acquainted with your character. 

“This then is the letter upon which you took time to meditate: I return it 
to you, it is not for me. You may show mine to the whole world and hate me 
openly; this on your part will be a falsehood the less.” 

My telling he might show my preceding letter related to an article in his 
by which his profound address throughout the whole affair will be judged 
of. 

I have observed that my letter might inculpate me in the eyes of persons 
unacquainted with the particulars of what had passed. This he was delighted 
to discover; but how was he to take advantage of it without exposing 
himself? By showing the letter he ran the risk of being reproached with 
abusing the confidence of his friend. 

To relieve himself from this embarrassment he resolved to break with me 
in the most violent manner possible, and to set forth in his letter the favor he 
did me in not showing mine. He was certain that in my indignation and 
anger I should refuse his feigned discretion, and permit him to show my 
letter to everybody; this was what he wished for, and everything turned out 
as he expected it would. He sent my letter all over Paris, with his own 
commentaries upon it, which, however, were not so successful as he had 
expected them to be. It was not judged that the permission he had extorted 
to make my letter public exempted him from the blame of having so lightly 
taken me at my word to do me an injury. People continually asked what 
personal complaints he had against me to authorize so violent a hatred. 
Finally, it was thought that if even my behavior had been such as to 
authorize him to break with me, friendship, although extinguished, had 
rights which he ought to have respected. But unfortunately the inhabitants 
of Paris are frivolous; remarks of the moment are soon forgotten; the absent 
and unfortunate are neglected; the man who prospers secures favor by his 
presence; the intriguing and malicious support each other, renew their vile 
efforts, and the effects of these, incessantly succeeding each other, efface 
everything by which they were preceded. 

Thus, after having so long deceived me, this man threw aside his mask; 
convinced that, in the state to which he had brought things, he no longer 
stood in need of it. Relieved from the fear of being unjust towards the 


wretch, I left him to his reflections, and thought no more of him. A week 
afterwards I received an answer from Madam d’Epinay, dated from Geneva. 
I understood from the manner of her letter, in which for the first time in her 
life, she put on airs of state with me, that both depending but little upon the 
success of their measures, and considering me a man inevitably lost, their 
intentions were to give themselves the pleasure of completing my 
destruction. 

In fact, my situation was deplorable. I perceived all my friends withdrew 
themselves from me without knowing how or for why. Diderot, who 
boasted of the continuation of his attachment, and who, for three months 
past, had promised me a visit, did not come. The winter began to make its 
appearance, and brought with it my habitual disorders. My constitution, 
although vigorous, had been unequal to the combat of so many opposite 
passions. I was so exhausted that I had neither strength nor courage 
sufficient to resist the most trifling indisposition. Had my engagements, and 
the continued remonstrances of Diderot and Madam d’Houdetot then 
permitted me to quit the Hermitage, I knew not where to go, nor in what 
manner to drag myself along. I remained stupid and immovable. The idea 
alone of a step to take, a letter to write, or a word to say, made me tremble. I 
could not however do otherwise than reply to the letter of Madam d’Epinay 
without acknowledging myself to be worthy of the treatment with which 
she and her friend overwhelmed me. I determined upon notifying to her my 
sentiments and resolutions, not doubting a moment that from humanity, 
generosity, propriety, and the good manner of thinking, I imagined I had 
observed in her, notwithstanding her bad one, she would immediately 
subscribe to them. My letter was as follows: 

HERMITAGE 23d NOV., 1757. 

“Were it possible to die of grief I should not now be alive. 

“But I have at length determined to triumph over everything. Friendship, 
madam, is extinguished between us, but that which no longer exists still has 
its rights, and I respect them. 

“T have not forgotten your goodness to me, and you may, on my part, 
expect as much gratitude as it is possible to have towards a person I no 
longer can love. All further explanation would be useless. I have in my 
favor my own conscience, and I return you your letter. 

“I wished to quit the Hermitage, and I ought to have done it. My friends 
pretend I must stay there until spring; and since my friends desire it I will 


remain there until that season if you will consent to my stay.” 

After writing and despatching this letter all I thought of was remaining 
quiet at the Hermitage and taking care of my health; of endeavoring to 
recover my strength, and taking measures to remove in the spring without 
noise or making the rupture public. But these were not the intentions either 
of Grimm or Madam d’Epinay, as it will presently appear. 

A few days afterwards, I had the pleasure of receiving from Diderot the 
visit he had so frequently promised, and in which he had as constantly 
failed. He could not have come more opportunely; he was my oldest friend: 
almost the only one who remained to me; the pleasure I felt in seeing him, 
as things were circumstanced, may easily be imagined. My heart was full, 
and I disclosed it to him. I explained to him several facts which either had 
not come to his knowledge, or had been disguised or suppressed. I informed 
him, as far as I could do it with propriety, of all that had passed. I did not 
affect to conceal from him that with which he was but too well acquainted, 
that a passion equally unreasonable and unfortunate, had been the cause of 
my destruction; but I never acknowledged that Madam d’ Houdetot had been 
made acquainted with it, or at least that I had declared it to her. I mentioned 
to him the unworthy manoeuvres of Madam d’Epinay to intercept the 
innocent letters her sister-in-law wrote to me. I was determined he should 
hear the particulars from the mouth of the persons whom she had attempted 
to seduce. Theresa related them with great precision; but what was my 
astonishment when the mother came to speak, and I heard her declare and 
maintain that nothing of this had come to her knowledge? These were her 
words from which she would never depart. Not four days before she herself 
had recited to me all the particulars Theresa had just stated, and in presence 
of my friend she contradicted me to my face. This, to me, was decisive, and 
I then clearly saw my imprudence in having so long a time kept such a 
woman near me. I made no use of invective; I scarcely deigned to speak to 
her a few words of contempt. I felt what I owed to the daughter, whose 
steadfast uprightness was a perfect contrast to the base monoeuvres of the 
mother. But from the instant my resolution was taken relative to the old 
woman, and I waited for nothing but the moment to put it into execution. 

This presented itself sooner than I expected. On the 10th of December I 
received from Madam d’Epinay the following answer to my preceding 
letter: 

GENEVA, Ist December, 1757. 


“After having for several years given you every possible mark of 
friendship all I can now do is to pity you. You are very unhappy. I wish 
your conscience may be as calm as mine. This may be necessary to the 
repose of your whole life. 

“Since you are determined to quit the Hermitage, and are persuaded that 
you ought to do it, I am astonished your friends have prevailed upon you to 
stay there. For my part I never consult mine upon my duty, and I have 
nothing further to say to you upon your own.” 

Such an unforeseen dismission, and so fully pronounced, left me not a 
moment to hesitate. It was necessary to quit immediately, let the weather 
and my health be in what state they might, although I were to sleep in the 
woods and upon the snow, with which the ground was then covered, and in 
defiance of everything Madam d’Houdetot might say; for I was willing to 
do everything to please her except render myself infamous. 

I never had been so embarrassed in my whole life as I then was; but my 
resolution was taken. I swore, let what would happen, not to sleep at the 
Hermitage on the night of that day week. I began to prepare for sending 
away my effects, resolving to leave them in the open field rather than not 
give up the key in the course of the week: for I was determined everything 
should be done before a letter could be written to Geneva, and an answer to 
it received. I never felt myself so inspired with courage: I had recovered all 
my strength. Honor and indignation, upon which Madam d’Epinay had not 
calculated, contributed to restore me to vigor. Fortune aided my audacity. 
M. Mathas, fiscal procurer, heard of my embarrassment. He sent to offer me 
a little house he had in his garden of Mont Louis, at Montmorency. I 
accepted it with eagerness and gratitude. The bargain was soon concluded: I 
immediately sent to purchase a little furniture to add to that we already had. 
My effects I had carted away with a deal of trouble, and a great expense: 
notwithstanding the ice and snow my removal was completed in a couple of 
days, and on the fifteenth of December I gave up the keys of the Hermitage, 
after having paid the wages of the gardener, not being able to pay my rent. 

With respect to Madam le Vasseur, I told her we must part; her daughter 
attempted to make me renounce my resolution, but I was inflexible. I sent 
her off, to Paris in a carriage of the messenger with all the furniture and 
effects she and her daughter had in common. I gave her some money, and 
engaged to pay her lodging with her children, or elsewhere to provide for 


her subsistence as much as it should be possible for me to do it, and never 
to let her want bread as long as I should have it myself. 

Finally the day after my arrival at Mont Louis, I wrote to Madam 
d’Epinay the following letter: 

MONTMORENCY, 17th December 1757. 

“Nothing, madam, is so natural and necessary as to leave your house the 
moment you no longer approve of my remaining there. Upon you refusing 
your consent to my passing the rest of the winter at the Hermitage I quitted 
it on the fifteenth of December. My destiny was to enter it in spite of myself 
and to leave it the same. I thank you for the residence you prevailed upon 
me to make there, and I would thank you still more had I paid for it less 
dear. You are right in believing me unhappy; nobody upon earth knows 
better than yourself to what a degree I must be so. If being deceived in the 
choice of our friends be a misfortune, it is another not less cruel to recover 
from so pleasing an error.” 

Such is the faithful narrative of my residence at the Hermitage, and of 
the reasons which obliged me to leave it. I could not break off the recital, it 
was necessary to continue it with the greatest exactness; this epoch of my 
life having had upon the rest of it an influence which will extend to my 
latest remembrance. 


BOOK X. 





The E reme degree of strength a ROME ‘effervescence had 
given me to quit the Hermitage, left me the moment I was out of it. I was 
scarcely established in my new habitation before I frequently suffered from 
retentions, which were accompanied by a new complaint; that of a rupture, 
from which I had for some time, without knowing what it was, felt great 
inconvenience. I soon was reduced to the most cruel state. The physician 
Thieiry, my old friend, came to see me, and made me acquainted with my 
situation. The sight of all the apparatus of the infirmities of years, made me 
severely feel that when the body is no longer young, the heart is not so with 
impunity. The fine season did not restore me, and I passed the whole year, 
1758, in a state of languor, which made me think I was almost at the end of 


my career. I saw, with impatience, the closing scene approach. Recovered 
from the chimeras of friendship, and detached from everything which had 
rendered life desirable to me, I saw nothing more in it that could make it 
agreeable; all I perceived was wretchedness and misery, which prevented 
me from enjoying myself. I sighed after the moment when I was to be free 
and escape from my enemies. But I must follow the order of events. 

My retreat to Montmorency seemed to disconcert Madam d’Epinay; 
probably she did not expect it. My melancholy situation, the severity of the 
season, the general dereliction of me by my friends, all made her and 
Grimm believe, that by driving me to the last extremity, they should oblige 
me to implore mercy, and thus, by vile meanness, render myself 
contemptible, to be suffered to remain in an asylum which honor 
commanded me to leave. I left it so suddenly that they had not time to 
prevent the step from being taken, and they were reduced to the alternative 
of double or quit, to endeavor to ruin me entirely, or to prevail upon me to 
return. Grimm chose the former; but I am of opinion Madam d’Epinay 
would have preferred the latter, and this from her answer to my last letter, in 
which she seemed to have laid aside the airs she had given herself in the 
preceding ones, and to give an opening to an accommodation. The long 
delay of this answer, for which she made me wait a whole month, 
sufficiently indicates the difficulty she found in giving it a proper turn, and 
the deliberations by which it was preceded. She could not make any further 
advances without exposing herself; but after her former letters, and my 
sudden retreat from her house, it is impossible not to be struck with the care 
she takes in this letter not to suffer an offensive expression to escape her. I 
will copy it at length to enable my reader to judge of what she wrote: 

GENEVA, January 17, 1758. 

“SIR: I did not receive your letter of the 17th of December until 
yesterday. It was sent me in a box filled with different things, and which has 
been all this time upon the road. I shall answer only the postscript. You may 
recollect, sir, that we agreed the wages of the gardener of the Hermitage 
should pass through your hands, the better to make him feel that he 
depended upon you, and to avoid the ridiculous and indecent scenes which 
happened in the time of his predecessor. As a proof of this, the first quarter 
of his wages were given to you, and a few days before my departure we 
agreed I should reimburse you what you had advanced. I know that of this 
you, at first, made some difficulty; but I had desired you to make these 


advances; it was natural I should acquit myself towards you, and this we 
concluded upon. Cahouet informs me that you refused to receive the money. 
There is certainly some mistake in the matter. I have given orders that it 
may again be offered to you, and I see no reason for your wishing to pay 
my gardener, notwithstanding our conventions, and beyond the term even of 
your inhabiting the Hermitage. I therefore expect, sir, that recollecting 
everything I have the honor to state, you will not refuse to be reimbursed 
for the sums you have been pleased to advance for me.” 

After what had passed, not having the least confidence in Madam d’ 
Epinay, I was unwilling to renew my connection with her; I returned no 
answer to this letter, and there our correspondence ended. Perceiving I had 
taken my resolution, she took hers; and, entering into all the views of 
Grimm and the Coterie Holbachique, she united her efforts with theirs to 
accomplish my destruction. Whilst they manoevured at Paris, she did the 
same at Geneva. Grimm, who afterwards went to her there, completed what 
she had begun. Tronchin, whom they had no difficulty in gaining over, 
seconded them powerfully, and became the most violent of my persecutors, 
without having against me, any more than Grimm had, the least subject of 
complaint. They all three spread in silence that of which the effects were 
seen there four years afterwards. 

They had more trouble at Paris, where I was better known to the citizens, 
whose hearts, less disposed to hatred, less easily received its impressions. 
The better to direct their blow, they began by giving out that it was I who 
had left them. Thence, still feigning to be my friends, they dexterously 
spread their malignant accusations by complaining of the injustice of their 
friend. Their auditors, thus thrown off their guard, listened more attentively 
to what was said of me, and were inclined to blame my conduct. The secret 
accusations of perfidy and ingratitude were made with greater precaution, 
and by that means with greater effect. I knew they imputed to me the most 
atrocious crimes without being able to learn in what these consisted. All I 
could infer from public rumor was that this was founded upon the four 
following capital offences: my retiring to the country; my passion for 
Madam d’Houdetot; my refusing to accompany Madam d’Epinay to 
Geneva, and my leaving the Hermitage. If to these they added other griefs, 
they took their measures so well that it has hitherto been impossible for me 
to learn the subject of them. 


It is therefore at this period that I think I may fix the establishment of a 
system, since adopted by those by whom my fate has been determined, and 
which has made such a progress as will seem miraculous to persons who 
know not with what facility everything which favors the malignity of man is 
established. I will endeavor to explain in a few words what to me appeared 
visible in this profound and obscure system. 

With a name already distinguished and known throughout all Europe, I 
had still preserved my primitive simplicity. My mortal aversion to all party 
faction and cabal had kept me free and independent, without any other 
chain than the attachments of my heart. Alone, a stranger, without family or 
fortune, and unconnected with everything except my principles and duties, I 
intrepidly followed the paths of uprightness, never flattering or favoring any 
person at the expense of truth and justice. Besides, having lived for two 
years past in solitude, without observing the course of events, I was 
unconnected with the affairs of the world, and not informed of what passed, 
nor desirous of being acquainted with it. I lived four leagues from Paris as 
much separated from that capital by my negligence as I should have been in 
the Island of Tinian by the sea. 

Grimm, Diderot and D’Holbach were, on the contrary, in the centre of 
the vortex, lived in the great world, and divided amongst them almost all 
the spheres of it. The great wits, men of letters, men of long robe, and 
women, all listened to them when they chose to act in concert. The 
advantage three men in this situation united must have over a fourth in 
mine, cannot but already appear. It is true Diderot and D’Holbach were 
incapable, at least I think so, of forming black conspiracies; one of them 
was not base enough, nor the other sufficiently able; but it was for this 
reason that the party was more united. Grimm alone formed his plan in his 
own mind, and discovered more of it than was necessary to induce his 
associates to concur in the execution. The ascendency he had gained over 
them made this quite easy, and the effect of the whole answered to the 
superiority of his talents. 

It was with these, which were of a superior kind, that, perceiving the 
advantage he might acquire from our respective situations, he conceived the 
project of overturning my reputation, and, without exposing himself, of 
giving me one of a nature quite opposite, by raising up about me an edifice 
of obscurity which it was impossible for me to penetrate, and by that means 
throw a light upon his manoevures and unmask him. 


This enterprise was difficult, because it was necessary to palliate the 
iniquity in the eyes of those of whose assistance he stood in need. He had 
honest men to deceive, to alienate from me the good opinion of everybody, 
and to deprive me of all my friends. What say I? He had to cut off all 
communication with me, that not a single word of truth might reach my 
ears. Had a single man of generosity come and said to me, “You assume the 
appearance of virtue, yet this is the manner in which you are treated, and 
these the circumstances by which you are judged: what have you to say?” 
truth would have triumphed and Grimm have been undone. Of this he was 
fully convinced; but he had examined his own heart and estimated men 
according to their merit. I am sorry, for the honor of humanity, that he 
judged with so much truth. 

In these dark and crooked paths his steps to be the more sure were 
necessarily slow. He has for twelve years pursued his plan and the most 
difficult part of the execution of it is still to come; this is to deceive the 
public entirely. He is afraid of this public, and dares not lay his conspiracy 
open. 

[Since this was written he has made the dangerous step with the 
fullest and most inconceivable success. I am of opinion it was 
Tronchin who inspired him with courage, and supplied him with the 
means. | 

But he has found the easy means of accompanying it with power, and 
this power has the disposal of me. Thus supported he advances with less 
danger. The agents of power piquing themselves but little on uprightness, 
and still less on candor, he has no longer the indiscretion of an honest man 
to fear. His safety is in my being enveloped in an impenetrable obscurity, 
and in concealing from me his conspiracy, well knowing that with whatever 
art he may have formed it, I could by a single glance of the eye discover the 
whole. His great address consists in appearing to favor whilst he defames 
me, and in giving to his perfidy an air of generosity. 

I felt the first effects of this system by the secret accusations of the 
Coterie Holbachique without its being possible for me to know in what the 
accusations consisted, or to form a probable conjecture as to the nature of 
them. De Leyre informed me in his letters that heinous things were 
attributed to me. Diderot more mysteriously told me the same thing, and 
when I came to an explanation with both, the whole was reduced to the 
heads of accusation of which I have already spoken. I perceived a gradual 


increase of coolness in the letters from Madam d’Houdetot. This I could not 
attribute to Saint Lambert; he continued to write to me with the same 
friendship, and came to see me after his return. It was also impossible to 
think myself the cause of it, as we had separated well satisfied with each 
other, and nothing since that time had happened on my part, except my 
departure from the Hermitage, of which she felt the necessity. Therefore, 
not knowing whence this coolness, which she refused to acknowledge, 
although my heart was not to be deceived, could proceed, I was uneasy 
upon every account. I knew she greatly favored her sister-in-law and 
Grimm, in consequence of their connections with Saint Lambert; and I was 
afraid of their machinations. This agitation opened my wounds, and 
rendered my correspondence so disagreeable as quite to disgust her with it. 
I saw, as at a distance, a thousand cruel circumstances, without discovering 
anything distinctly. I was in a situation the most insupportable to a man 
whose imagination is easily heated. Had I been quite retired from the world, 
and known nothing of the matter I should have become more calm; but my 
heart still clung to attachments, by means of which my enemies had great 
advantages over me; and the feeble rays which penetrated my asylum 
conveyed to me nothing more than a knowledge of the blackness of the 
mysteries which were concealed from my eyes. 

I should have sunk, I have not a doubt of it, under these torments, too 
cruel and insupportable to my open disposition, which, by the impossibility 
of concealing my sentiments, makes me fear everything from those 
concealed from me, if fortunately objects sufficiently interesting to my 
heart to divert it from others with which, in spite of myself, my imagination 
was filled, had not presented themselves. In the last visit Diderot paid me, at 
the Hermitage, he had spoken of the article ‘Geneva’, which D’Alembert 
had inserted in the ‘Encyclopedie’; he had informed me that this article, 
concerted with people of the first consideration, had for object the 
establishment of a theatre at Geneva, that measures had been taken 
accordingly, and that the establishment would soon take place. As Diderot 
seemed to think all this very proper, and did not doubt of the success of the 
measure, and as I had besides to speak to him upon too many other subjects 
to touch upon that article, I made him no answer: but scandalized at these 
preparatives to corruption and licentiousness in my country, I waited with 
impatience for the volume of the ‘Encyclopedie’, in which the article was 
inserted; to see whether or not it would be possible to give an answer which 


might ward off the blow. I received the volume soon after my establishment 
at Mont Louis, and found the articles to be written with much art and 
address, and worthy of the pen whence it proceeded. This, however, did not 
abate my desire to answer it, and notwithstanding the dejection of spirits I 
then labored under, my griefs and pains, the severity of the season, and the 
inconvenience of my new abode, in which I had not yet had time to arrange 
myself, I set to work with a zeal which surmounted every obstacle. 

In a severe winter, in the month of February, and in the situation I have 
described, I went every day, morning and evening, to pass a couple of hours 
in an open alcove which was at the bottom of the garden in which my 
habitation stood. This alcove, which terminated an alley of a terrace, looked 
upon the valley and the pond of Montmorency, and presented to me, as the 
closing point of a prospect, the plain but respectable castle of St. Gratien, 
the retreat of the virtuous Catinat. It was in this place, then, exposed to 
freezing cold, that without being sheltered from the wind and snow, and 
having no other fire than that in my heart; I composed, in the space of three 
weeks, my letter to D’Alembert on theatres. It was in this, for my ‘Eloisa’ 
was not then half written, that I found charms in philosophical labor. Until 
then virtuous indignation had been a substitute to Apollo, tenderness and a 
gentleness of mind now became so. The injustice I had been witness to had 
irritated me, that of which I became the object rendered me melancholy; 
and this melancholy without bitterness was that of a heart too tender and 
affectionate, and which, deceived by those in whom it had confided, was 
obliged to remain concentred. Full of that which had befallen me, and still 
affected by so many violent emotions, my heart added the sentiment of its 
sufferings to the ideas with which a meditation on my subject had inspired 
me; what I wrote bore evident marks of this mixture. Without perceiving it I 
described the situation I was then in, gave portraits of Grimm, Madam 
d’Epinay, Madam d’ Houdetot, Saint Lambert and myself. What delicious 
tears did I shed as I wrote! Alas! in these descriptions there are proofs but 
too evident that love, the fatal love of which I made such efforts to cure 
myself, still remained in my heart. With all this there was a certain 
sentiment of tenderness relative to myself; I thought I was dying, and 
imagined I bid the public my last adieu. Far from fearing death, I joyfully 
saw it approach; but I felt some regret at leaving my fellow creatures 
without their having perceived my real merit, and being convinced how 
much I should have deserved their esteem had they known me better. These 


are the secret causes of the singular manner in which this work, opposite to 
that of the work by which it was preceded, is written. — [Discours sur 
l’Inegalite. Discourse on the Inequality of Mankind.] 

I corrected and copied the letter, and was preparing to print it when, after 
a long silence, I received one from Madam d’ Houdetot, which brought upon 
me a new affliction more painful than any I had yet suffered. She informed 
me that my passion for her was known to all Paris, that I had spoken of it to 
persons who had made it public, that this rumor, having reached the ears of 
her lover, had nearly cost him his life; yet he did her justice, and peace was 
restored between them; but on his account, as well as on hers, and for the 
sake of her reputation, she thought it her duty to break off all 
correspondence with me, at the same time assuring me that she and her 
friend were both interested in my welfare, that they would defend me to the 
public, and that she herself would, from time to time, send to inquire after 
my health. 

“And thou also, Diderot,” exclaimed I, “unworthy friend 

I could not, however, yet resolve to condemn him. My weakness was 
known to others who might have spoken of it. I wished to doubt, but this 
was soon out of my power. Saint Lambert shortly after performed an action 
worthy of himself. Knowing my manner of thinking, he judged of the state 
in which I must be; betrayed by one part of my friends and forsaken by the 
other. He came to see me. The first time he had not many moments to spare. 
He came again. Unfortunately, not expecting him, I was not at home. 
Theresa had with him a conversation of upwards of two hours, in which 
they informed each other of facts of great importance to us all. The surprise 
with which I learned that nobody doubted of my having lived with Madam 
d’Epinay, as Grimm then did, cannot be equalled, except by that of Saint 
Lambert, when he was convinced that the rumor was false. He, to the great 
dissatisfaction of the lady, was in the same situation with myself, and the 
eclaircissements resulting from the conversation removed from me all 
regret, on account of my having broken with her forever. Relative to 
Madam d’Houdetot, he mentioned several circumstances with which neither 
Theresa nor Madam d’Houdetot herself were acquainted; these were known 
to me only in the first instance, and I had never mentioned them except to 
Diderot, under the seal of friendship; and it was to Saint Lambert himself to 
whom he had chosen to communicate them. This last step was sufficient to 
determine me. I resolved to break with Diderot forever, and this without 
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further deliberation, except on the manner of doing it; for I had perceived 
secret ruptures turned to my prejudice, because they left the mask of 
friendship in possession of my most cruel enemies. 

The rules of good breeding, established in the world on this head, seem 
to have been dictated by a spirit of treachery and falsehood. To appear the 
friend of a man when in reality we are no longer so, is to reserve to 
ourselves the means of doing him an injury by surprising honest men into 
an error. I recollected that when the illustrious Montesquieu broke with 
Father de Tournemine, he immediately said to everybody: “Listen neither to 
Father Tournemine nor myself, when we speak of each other, for we are no 
longer friends.” This open and generous proceeding was universally 
applauded. I resolved to follow the example with Diderot; but what method 
was I to take to publish the rupture authentically from my retreat, and yet 
without scandal? I concluded on inserting in the form of a note, in my work, 
a passage from the book of Ecclesiasticus, which declared the rupture and 
even the subject of it, in terms sufficiently clear to such as were acquainted 
with the previous circumstances, but could signify nothing to the rest of the 
world. I determined not to speak in my work of the friend whom I 
renounced, except with the honor always due to extinguished friendship. 
The whole may be seen in the work itself. 

There is nothing in this world but time and misfortune, and every act of 
courage seems to be a crime in adversity. For that which has been admired 
in Montesquieu, I received only blame and reproach. As soon as my work 
was printed, and I had copies of it, I sent one to Saint Lambert, who, the 
evening before, had written to me in his own name and that of Madam d’ 
Houdetot, a note expressive of the most tender friendship. 

The following is the letter he wrote to me when he returned the copy I 
had sent him. 

EAUBONNE, 10th October, 1758. 

“Indeed, sir, I cannot accept the present you have just made me. In that 
part of your preface where, relative to Diderot, you quote a passage from 
Ecclesiastes (he mistakes, it is from Ecclesiasticus) the book dropped from 
my hand. In the conversations we had together in the summer, you seemed 
to be persuaded Diderot was not guilty of the pretended indiscretions you 
had imputed to him. You may, for aught I know to the contrary, have reason 
to complain of him, but this does not give you a right to insult him publicly. 
You are not unacquainted with the nature of the persecutions he suffers, and 


you join the voice of an old friend to that of envy. I cannot refrain from 
telling you, sir, how much this heinous act of yours has shocked me. I am 
not acquainted with Diderot, but I honor him, and I have a lively sense of 
the pain you give to a man, whom, at least not in my hearing, you have 
never reproached with anything more than a trifling weakness. You and I, 
sir, differ too much in our principles ever to be agreeable to each other. 
Forget that I exist; this you will easily do. I have never done to men either 
good or evil of a nature to be long remembered. I promise you, sir, to forget 
your person and to remember nothing relative to you but your talents.” 

This letter filled me with indignation and affliction; and, in the excess of 
my pangs, feeling my pride wounded, I answered him by the following 
note: 

MONTMORENCY, 11th October, 1758. 

“SIR: While reading your letter, I did you the honor to be surprised at it, 
and had the weakness to suffer it to affect me; but I find it unworthy of an 
answer. 

“I will no longer continue the copies of Madam d’Houdetot. If it be not 
agreeable to her to keep that she has, she may send it me back and I will 
return her money. If she keeps it, she must still send for the rest of her paper 
and the money; and at the same time I beg she will return me the prospectus 
which she has in her possession. Adieu, sir.” 

Courage under misfortune irritates the hearts of cowards, but it is 
pleasing to generous minds. This note seemed to make Saint Lambert 
reflect with himself and to regret his having been so violent; but too 
haughty in his turn to make open advances, he seized and perhaps prepared, 
the opportunity of palliating what he had done. 

A fortnight afterwards I received from Madam d’Epinay the following 
letter: 

Thursday, 26th. 

“SIR: I received the book you had the goodness to send me, and which I 
have read with much pleasure. I have always experienced the same 
sentiment in reading all the works which have come from your pen. Receive 
my thanks for the whole. I should have returned you these in person had my 
affairs permitted me to remain any time in your neighborhood; but I was not 
this year long at the Chevrette. M. and Madam Dupin come there on 
Sunday to dinner. I expect M. de Saint Lambert, M. de Francueil, and 
Madam d’Houdetot will be of the party; you will do me much pleasure by 


making one also. All the persons who are to dine with me, desire, and will, 
as well as myself, be delighted to pass with you a part of the day. I have the 
honor to be with the most perfect consideration,” etc. 

This letter made my heart beat violently; after having for a year past 
been the subject of conversation of all Paris, the idea of presenting myself 
as a spectacle before Madam d’Houdetot, made me tremble, and I had much 
difficulty to find sufficient courage to support that ceremony. Yet as she and 
Saint Lambert were desirous of it, and Madam d’Epinay spoke in the name 
of her guests without naming one whom I should not be glad to see, I did 
not think I should expose myself accepting a dinner to which I was in some 
degree invited by all the persons who with myself were to partake of it. I 
therefore promised to go: on Sunday the weather was bad, and Madam 
D’Epinay sent me her carriage. 

My arrival caused a sensation. I never met a better reception. An 
observer would have thought the whole company felt how much I stood in 
need of encouragement. None but French hearts are susceptible of this kind 
of delicacy. However, I found more people than I expected to see. Amongst 
others the Comte d’ Houdetot, whom I did not know, and his sister Madam 
de Blainville, without whose company I should have been as well pleased. 
She had the year before came several times to Eaubonne, and her sister-in- 
law had left her in our solitary walks to wait until she thought proper to 
suffer her to join us. She had harbored a resentment against me, which 
during this dinner she gratified at her ease. The presence of the Comte d’ 
Houdetot and Saint Lambert did not give me the laugh on my side, and it 
may be judged that a man embarrassed in the most common conversations 
was not very brilliant in that which then took place. I never suffered so 
much, appeared so awkward, or received more unexpected mortifications. 
As soon as we had risen from table, I withdrew from that wicked woman; I 
had the pleasure of seeing Saint Lambert and Madam d’Houdetot approach 
me, and we conversed together a part of the afternoon, upon things very 
indifferent it is true, but with the same familiarity as before my involuntary 
error. This friendly attention was not lost upon my heart, and could Saint 
Lambert have read what passed there, he certainly would have been 
satisfied with it. I can safely assert that although on my arrival the presence 
of Madam d’Houdetot gave me the most violent palpitations, on returning 
from the house I scarcely thought of her; my mind was entirely taken up 
with Saint Lambert. 


Notwithstanding the malignant sarcasms of Madam de Blainville, the 
dinner was of great service to me, and I congratulated myself upon not 
having refused the invitation. I not only discovered that the intrigues of 
Grimm and the Holbachiens had not deprived me of my old acquaintance, 
but, what flattered me still more, that Madam d’Houdetot and Saint 
Lambert were less changed than I had imagined, and I at length understood 
that his keeping her at a distance from me proceeded more from jealousy 
than from disesteem. 

[Such in the simplicity of my heart was my opinion when I wrote 
these confessions. | 

This was a consolation to me, and calmed my mind. Certain of not being 
an object of contempt in the eyes of persons whom I esteemed, I worked 
upon my own heart with greater courage and success. If I did not quite 
extinguish in it a guilty and an unhappy passion, I at least so well regulated 
the remains of it that they have never since that moment led me into the 
most trifling error. The copies of Madam d’ Houdetot, which she prevailed 
upon me to take again, and my works, which I continued to send her as 
soon as they appeared, produced me from her a few notes and messages, 
indifferent but obliging. She did still more, as will hereafter appear, and the 
reciprocal conduct of her lover and myself, after our intercourse had ceased, 
may serve as an example of the manner in which persons of honor separate 
when it is no longer agreeable to them to associate with each other. 

Another advantage this dinner procured me was its being spoken of in 
Paris, where it served as a refutation of the rumor spread by my enemies, 
that I had quarrelled with every person who partook of it, and especially 
with M. d’Epinay. When I left the Hermitage I had written him a very polite 
letter of thanks, to which he answered not less politely, and mutual civilities 
had continued, as well between us as between me and M. de la Lalive, his 
brother-in-law, who even came to see me at Montmorency, and sent me 
some of his engravings. Excepting the two sisters-in-law of Madam 
d’Houdetot, I have never been on bad terms with any person of the family. 

My letter to D’Alembert had great success. All my works had been very 
well received, but this was more favorable to me. It taught the public to 
guard against the insinuations of the Coterie Holbachique. When I went to 
the Hermitage, this Coterie predicted with its usual sufficiency, that I should 
not remain there three months. When I had stayed there twenty months, and 
was obliged to leave it, I still fixed my residence in the country. The Coterie 


insisted this was from a motive of pure obstinacy, and that I was weary even 
to death of my retirement; but that, eaten up with pride, I chose rather to 
become a victim of my stubbornness than to recover from it and return to 
Paris. The letter to D’Alembert breathed a gentleness of mind which every 
one perceived not to be affected. Had I been dissatisfied with my retreat, 
my style and manner would have borne evident marks of my ill-humor. This 
reigned in all the works I had written in Paris; but in the first I wrote in the 
country not the least appearance of it was to be found. To persons who 
knew how to distinguish, this remark was decisive. They perceived I was 
returned to my element. 

Yet the same work, notwithstanding all the mildness it breathed, made 
me by a mistake of my own and my usual ill-luck, another enemy amongst 
men of letters. I had become acquainted with Marmontel at the house of M. 
de la Popliniere, and his acquaintance had been continued at that of the 
baron. Marmontel at that time wrote the ‘Mercure de France’. As I had too 
much pride to send my works to the authors of periodical publications, and 
wishing to send him this without his imagining it was in consequence of 
that title, or being desirous he should speak of it in the Mercure, I wrote 
upon the book that it was not for the author of the Mercure, but for M. 
Marmontel. I thought I paid him a fine compliment; he mistook it for a 
cruel offence, and became my irreconcilable enemy. He wrote against the 
letter with politeness, it is true, but with a bitterness easily perceptible, and 
since that time has never lost an opportunity of injuring me in society, and 
of indirectly 1ll-treating me in his works. Such difficulty is there in 
managing the irritable self-love of men of letters, and so careful ought every 
person to be not to leave anything equivocal in the compliments they pay 
them. 

Having nothing more to disturb me, I took advantage of my leisure and 
independence to continue my literary pursuits with more coherence. I this 
winter finished my Eloisa, and sent it to Rey, who had it printed the year 
following. I was, however, interrupted in my projects by a circumstance 
sufficiently disagreeable. I heard new preparations were making at the 
opera-house to give the ‘Devin du Village’. Enraged at seeing these people 
arrogantly dispose of my property, I again took up the memoir I had sent to 
M. D’Argenson, to which no answer had been returned, and having made 
some trifling alterations in it, I sent the manuscript by M. Sellon, resident 
from Geneva, and a letter with which he was pleased to charge himself, to 


the Comte de St. Florentin, who had succeeded M. D’Argenson in the opera 
department. Duclos, to whom I communicated what I had done, mentioned 
it to the ‘petits violons”, who offered to restore me, not my opera, but my 
freedom of the theatre, which I was no longer in a situation to enjoy. 
Perceiving I had not from any quarter the least justice to expect, I gave up 
the affair; and the directors of the opera, without either answering or 
listening to my reasons, have continued to dispose as of their own property, 
and to turn to their profit, the Devin du Village, which incontestably 
belongs to nobody but myself. 

Since I had shaken off the yoke of my tyrants, I led a life sufficiently 
agreeable and peaceful; deprived of the charm of too strong attachments I 
was delivered from the weight of their chains. Disgusted with the friends 
who pretended to be my protectors, and wished absolutely to dispose of me 
at will, and in spite of myself, to subject me to their pretended good 
services, I resolved in future to have no other connections than those of 
simple benevolence. These, without the least constraint upon liberty, 
constitute the pleasure of society, of which equality is the basis. I had of 
them as many as were necessary to enable me to taste of the charm of 
liberty without being subject to the dependence of it; and as soon as I had 
made an experiment of this manner of life, I felt it was the most proper to 
my age, to end my days in peace, far removed from the agitations, quarrels 
and cavillings in which I had just been half submerged. 

During my residence at the Hermitage, and after my settlement at 
Montmorency, I had made in the neighborhood some agreeable 
acquaintance, and which did not subject me to any inconvenience. The 
principal of these was young Loyseau de Mauleon, who, then beginning to 
plead at the bar, did not yet know what rank he would one day hold there. I 
for my part was not in the least doubt about the matter. I soon pointed out to 
him the illustrious career in the midst of which he is now seen, and 
predicted that, if he laid down to himself rigid rules for the choice of causes, 
and never became the defender of anything but virtue and justice, his 
genius, elevated by this sublime sentiment, would be equal to that of the 
greatest orators. He followed my advice, and now feels the good effects of 
it. His defence of M. de Portes is worthy of Demosthenes. He came every 
year within a quarter of a league of the Hermitage to pass the vacation at St. 
Brice, in the fief of Mauleon, belonging to his mother, and where the great 


Bossuet had formerly lodged. This is a fief, of which a like succession of 
proprietors would render nobility difficult to support. 

I had also for a neighbor in the same village of St. Brice, the bookseller 
Guerin, a man of wit, learning, of an amiable disposition, and one of the 
first in his profession. He brought me acquainted with Jean Neaulme, 
bookseller of Amsterdam, his friend and correspondent, who afterwards 
printed Emilius. 

I had another acquaintance still nearer than St. Brice, this was M. Maltor, 
vicar of Groslay, a man better adapted for the functions of a statesman and a 
minister, than for those of the vicar of a village, and to whom a diocese at 
least would have been given to govern if talents decided the disposal of 
places. He had been secretary to the Comte de Luc, and was formerly 
intimately acquainted with Jean Bapiste Rousseau. Holding in as much 
esteem the memory of that illustrious exile, as he held the villain who 
ruined him in horror; he possessed curious anecdotes of both, which Segur 
had not inserted in the life, still in manuscript, of the former, and he assured 
me that the Comte de Luc, far from ever having had reason to complain of 
his conduct, had until his last moment preserved for him the warmest 
friendship. M. Maltor, to whom M. de Vintimille gave this retreat after the 
death of his patron, had formerly been employed in many affairs of which, 
although far advanced in years, he still preserved a distinct remembrance, 
and reasoned upon them tolerably well. His conversation, equally amusing 
and instructive, had nothing in it resembling that of a village pastor: he 
joined the manners of a man of the world to the knowledge of one who 
passes his life in study. He, of all my permanent neighbors, was the person 
whose society was the most agreeable to me. 

I was also acquainted at Montmorency with several fathers of the 
oratory, and amongst others Father Berthier, professor of natural 
philosophy; to whom, notwithstanding some little tincture of pedantry, I 
become attached on account of a certain air of cordial good nature which I 
observed in him. I had, however, some difficulty to reconcile this great 
simplicity with the desire and the art he had of everywhere thrusting himself 
into the company of the great, as well as that of the women, devotees, and 
philosophers. He knew how to accommodate himself to every one. I was 
greatly pleased with the man, and spoke of my satisfaction to all my other 
acquaintances. Apparently what I said of him came to his ear. He one day 
thanked me for having thought him a good-natured man. I observed 


something in his forced smile which, in my eyes, totally changed his 
physiognomy, and which has since frequently occurred to my mind. I 
cannot better compare this smile than to that of Panurge purchasing the 
Sheep of Dindenaut. Our acquaintance had begun a little time after my 
arrival at the Hermitage, to which place he frequently came to see me. I was 
already settled at Montmorency when he left it to go and reside at Paris. He 
often saw Madam le Vasseur there. One day, when I least expected anything 
of the kind, he wrote to me in behalf of that woman, informing me that 
Grimm offered to maintain her, and to ask my permission to accept the 
offer. This I understood consisted in a pension of three hundred livres, and 
that Madam le Vasseur was to come and live at Deuil, between the 
Chevrette and Montmorency. I will not say what impression the application 
made on me. It would have been less surprising had Grimm had ten 
thousand livres a year, or any relation more easy to comprehend with that 
woman, and had not such a crime been made of my taking her to the 
country, where, as if she had become younger, he was now pleased to think 
of placing her. I perceived the good old lady had no other reason for asking 
my permission, which she might easily have done without, but the fear of 
losing what I already gave her, should I think ill of the step she took. 
Although this charity appeared to be very extraordinary, it did not strike me 
so much then as afterwards. But had I known even everything I have since 
discovered, I should still as readily have given my consent as I did and was 
obliged to do, unless I had exceeded the offer of M. Grimm. Father Berthier 
afterwards cured me a little of my opinion of his good nature and cordiality, 
with which I had so unthinkingly charged him. 

This same Father Berthier was acquainted with two men, who, for what 
reason I know not, were to become so with me; there was but little 
similarity between their taste and mine. They were the children of 
Melchisedec, of whom neither the country nor the family was known, no 
more than, in all probability, the real name. They were Jansenists, and 
passed for priests in disguise, perhaps on account of their ridiculous manner 
of wearing long swords, to which they appeared to have been fastened. The 
prodigious mystery in all their proceedings gave them the appearance of the 
heads of a party, and I never had the least doubt of their being the authors of 
the ‘Gazette Ecclesiastique’. The one, tall, smooth-tongued, and sharping, 
was named Ferrand; the other, short, squat, a sneerer, and punctilious, was a 
M. Minard. They called each other cousin. They lodged at Paris with 


D’Alembert, in the house of his nurse named Madam Rousseau, and had 
taken at Montmorency a little apartment to pass the summers there. They 
did everything for themselves, and had neither a servant nor runner; each 
had his turn weekly to purchase provisions, do the business of the kitchen, 
and sweep the house. They managed tolerably well, and we sometimes ate 
with each other. I know not for what reason they gave themselves any 
concern about me: for my part, my only motive for beginning an 
acquaintance with them was their playing at chess, and to make a poor little 
party I suffered four hours’ fatigue. As they thrust themselves into all 
companies, and wished to intermeddle in everything, Theresa called them 
the gossips, and by this name they were long known at Montmorency. 

Such, with my host M. Mathas, who was a good man, were my principal 
country acquaintance. I still had a sufficient number at Paris to live there 
agreeably whenever I chose it, out of the sphere of men of letters, amongst 
whom Duclos, was the only friend I reckoned: for De Leyre was still too 
young, and although, after having been a witness to the manoeuvres of the 
philosophical tribe against me, he had withdrawn from it, at least I thought 
so, I could not yet forget the facility with which he made himself the 
mouthpiece of all the people of that description. 

In the first place I had my old and respectable friend Roguin. This was a 
good old-fashioned friend for whom I was not indebted to my writings but 
to myself, and whom for that reason I have always preserved. I had the 
good Lenieps, my countryman, and his daughter, then alive, Madam 
Lambert. I had a young Genevese, named Coindet, a good creature, careful, 
officious, zealous, who came to see me soon after I had gone to reside at the 
Hermitage, and, without any other introducer than himself, had made his 
way into my good graces. He had a taste for drawing, and was acquainted 
with artists. He was of service to me relative to the engravings of the New 
Eloisa; he undertook the direction of the drawings and the plates, and 
acquitted himself well of the commission. 

I had free access to the house of M. Dupin, which, less brilliant than in 
the young days of Madam Dupin, was still, by the merit of the heads of the 
family, and the choice of company which assembled there, one of the best 
houses in Paris. As I had not preferred anybody to them, and had separated 
myself from their society to live free and independent, they had always 
received me in a friendly manner, and I was always certain of being well 
received by Madam Dupin. I might even have counted her amongst my 


country neighbors after her establishment at Clichy, to which place I 
sometimes went to pass a day or two, and where I should have been more 
frequently had Madam Dupin and Madam de Chenonceaux been upon 
better terms. But the difficulty of dividing my time in the same house 
between two women whose manner of thinking was unfavorable to each 
other, made this disagreeable: however I had the pleasure of seeing her 
more at my ease at Deuil, where, at a trifling distance from me, she had 
taken a small house, and even at my own habitation, where she often came 
to see me. 

I had likewise for a friend Madam de Crequi, who, having become 
devout, no longer received D’Alembert, Marmontel, nor a single man of 
letters, except, I believe the Abbe Trublet, half a hypocrite, of whom she 
was weary. I, whose acquaintance she had sought, lost neither her good 
wishes nor intercourse. She sent me young fat pullets from Mons, and her 
intention was to come and see me the year following had not a journey, 
upon which Madam de Luxembourg determined, prevented her. I here owe 
her a place apart; she will always hold a distinguished one in my 
remembrance. 

In this list I should also place a man whom, except Roguin, I ought to 
have mentioned as the first upon it; my old friend and brother politician, De 
Carrio, formerly titulary secretary to the embassy from Spain to Venice, 
afterwards in Sweden, where he was charge des affaires, and at length really 
secretary to the embassy from Spain at Paris. He came and surprised me at 
Montmorency when I least expected him. He was decorated with the 
insignia of a Spanish order, the name of which I have forgotten, with a fine 
cross in jewelry. He had been obliged, in his proofs of nobility, to add a 
letter to his name, and to bear that of the Chevalier de Carrion. I found him 
still the same man, possessing the same excellent heart, and his mind daily 
improving, and becoming more and more amiable. We would have renewed 
our former intimacy had not Coindet interposed according to custom, taken 
advantage of the distance I was at from town to insinuate himself into my 
place, and, in my name, into his confidence, and supplant me by the excess 
of his zeal to render me services. 

The remembrance of Carrion makes me recollect one of my country 
neighbors, of whom I should be inexcusable not to speak, as I have to make 
confession of an unpardonable neglect of which I was guilty towards him: 
this was the honest M. le Blond, who had done me a service at Venice, and, 


having made an excursion to France with his family, had taken a house in 
the country, at Birche, not far from Montmorency. 
[When I wrote this, full of my blind confidence, I was far from 
suspecting the real motive and the effect of his journey to Paris.] 

As soon as I heard he was my neighbor, I, in the joy of my heart, and 
making it more a pleasure than a duty, went to pay him a visit. I set off upon 
this errand the next day. I was met by people who were coming to see me, 
and with whom I was obliged to return. Two days afterwards I set off again 
for the same purpose: he had dined at Paris with all his family. A third time 
he was at home: I heard the voice of women, and saw, at the door, a coach 
which alarmed me. I wished to see him, at least for the first time, quite at 
my ease, that we might talk over what had passed during our former 
connection. 

In fine, I so often postponed my visit from day to day, that the shame of 
discharging a like duty so late prevented me from doing it at all; after 
having dared to wait so long, I no longer dared to present myself. This 
negligence, at which M. le Blond could not but be justly offended, gave, 
relative to him, the appearance of ingratitude to my indolence, and yet I felt 
my heart so little culpable that, had it been in my power to do M. le Blond 
the least service, even unknown to himself, I am certain he would not have 
found me idle. But indolence, negligence and delay in little duties to be 
fulfilled have been more prejudicial to me than great vices. My greatest 
faults have been omissions: I have seldom done what I ought not to have 
done, and unfortunately it has still more rarely happened that I have done 
what I ought. 

Since I am now upon the subject of my Venetian acquaintance, I must 
not forget one which I still preserved for a considerable time after my 
intercourse with the rest had ceased. This was M. de Joinville, who 
continued after his return from Genoa to show me much friendship. He was 
fond of seeing me and of conversing with me upon the affairs of Italy, and 
the follies of M. de Montaigu, of whom he of himself knew many 
anecdotes, by means of his acquaintance in the office for foreign affairs in 
which he was much connected. I had also the pleasure of seeing at my 
house my old comrade Dupont who had purchased a place in the province 
of which he was, and whose affairs had brought him to Paris. M. de 
Joinville became by degrees so desirous of seeing me, that he in some 
measure laid me under constraint; and, although our places of residence 


were at a great distance from each other, we had a friendly quarrel when I 
let a week pass without going to dine with him. When he went to Joinville 
he was always desirous of my accompanying him; but having once been 
there to pass a week I had not the least desire to return. M. de Joinville was 
certainly an honest man, and even amiable in certain respects but his 
understanding was beneath mediocrity; he was handsome, rather fond of his 
person and tolerably fatiguing. He had one of the most singular collections 
perhaps in the world, to which he gave much of his attention and 
endeavored to acquire it that of his friends, to whom it sometimes afforded 
less amusement than it did to himself. This was a complete collection of 
songs of the court and Paris for upwards of fifty years past, in which many 
anecdotes were to be found that would have been sought for in vain 
elsewhere. These are memoirs for the history of France, which would 
scarcely be thought of in any other country. 

One day, whilst we were still upon the very best terms, he received me 
so coldly and in a manner so different from that which was customary to 
him, that after having given him an opportunity to explain, and even having 
begged him to do it, I left his house with a resolution, in which I have 
persevered, never to return to it again; for I am seldom seen where I have 
been once ill received, and in this case there was no Diderot who pleaded 
for M. de Joinville. I vainly endeavored to discover what I had done to 
offend him; I could not recollect a circumstance at which he could possibly 
have taken offence. I was certain of never having spoken of him or his in 
any other than in the most honorable manner; for he had acquired my 
friendship, and besides my having nothing but favorable things to say of 
him, my most inviolable maxim has been that of never speaking but in an 
honorable manner of the houses I frequented. 

At length, by continually ruminating. I formed the following conjecture: 
the last time we had seen each other, I had supped with him at the apartment 
of some girls of his acquaintance, in company with two or three clerks in 
the office of foreign affairs, very amiable men, and who had neither the 
manner nor appearance of libertines; and on my part, I can assert that the 
whole evening passed in making melancholy reflections on the wretched 
fate of the creatures with whom we were. I did not pay anything, as M. de 
Joinville gave the supper, nor did I make the girls the least present, because 
I gave them not the opportunity I had done to the padoana of establishing a 
claim to the trifle I might have offered. We all came away together, 


cheerfully and upon very good terms. Without having made a second visit 
to the girls, I went three or four days afterwards to dine with M. de 
Joinville, whom I had not seen during that interval, and who gave me the 
reception of which I have spoken. Unable to suppose any other cause for it 
than some misunderstanding relative to the supper, and perceiving he had 
no inclination to explain, I resolved to visit him no longer, but I still 
continued to send him my works: he frequently sent me his compliments, 
and one evening, meeting him in the green-room of the French theatre, he 
obligingly reproached me with not having called to see him, which, 
however, did not induce me to depart from my resolution. Therefore this 
affair had rather the appearance of a coolness than a rupture. However, not 
having heard of nor seen him since that time, it would have been too late 
after an absence of several years, to renew my acquaintance with him. It is 
for this reason M. de Joinville is not named in my list, although I had for a 
considerable time frequented his house. 

I will not swell my catalogue with the names of many other persons with 
whom I was or had become less intimate, although I sometimes saw them in 
the country, either at my own house or that of some neighbor, such for 
instance as the Abbes de Condillac and De Malby, MM. de Mairan, de 
Lalive, De Boisgelou, Vatelet, Ancelet, and others. I will also pass lightly 
over that of M. de Margency, gentleman in ordinary of the king, an ancient 
member of the ‘Coterie Holbachique’, which he had quitted as well as 
myself, and the old friend of Madam d’Epinay from whom he had separated 
as I had done; I likewise consider that of M. Desmahis, his friend, the 
celebrated but short-lived author of the comedy of the Impertinent, of much 
the same importance. The first was my neighbor in the country, his estate at 
Margency being near to Montmorency. We were old acquaintances, but the 
neighborhood and a certain conformity of experience connected us still 
more. The last died soon afterwards. He had merit and even wit, but he was 
in some degree the original of his comedy, and a little of a coxcomb with 
women, by whom he was not much regretted. 





I cannot, however, omit taking notice of a new correspondence I entered 
into at this period, which has had too much influence over the rest of my 
life not to make it necessary for me to mark its origin. The person in 
question is De Lamoignon de Malesherbes of the ‘Cour des aides’, then 
censor of books, which office he exercised with equal intelligence and 
mildness, to the great satisfaction of men of letters. I had not once been to 
see him at Paris; yet I had never received from him any other than the most 
obliging condescensions relative to the censorship, and I knew that he had 
more than once very severely reprimanded persons who had written against 
me. I had new proofs of his goodness upon the subject of the edition of 
Eloisa. The proofs of so great a work being very expensive from 
Amsterdam by post, he, to whom all letters were free, permitted these to be 
addressed to him, and sent them to me under the countersign of the 
chancellor his father. When the work was printed he did not permit the sale 


of it in the kingdom until, contrary to my wishes, an edition had been sold 
for my benefit. As the profit of this would on my part have been a theft 
committed upon Rey, to whom I had sold the manuscript, I not only refused 
to accept the present intended me, without his consent, which he very 
generously gave, but persisted upon dividing with him the hundred pistoles 
(a thousand livres — forty pounds), the amount of it but of which he would 
not receive anything. For these hundred pistoles I had the mortification, 
against which M. de Malesherbes had not guarded me, of seeing my work 
horribly mutilated, and the sale of the good edition stopped until the bad 
one was entirely disposed of. 

I have always considered M. de Malesherbes as a man whose 
uprightness was proof against every temptation. Nothing that has happened 
has even made me doubt for a moment of his probity; but, as weak as he is 
polite, he sometimes injures those he wishes to serve by the excess of his 
zeal to preserve them from evil. He not only retrenched a hundred pages in 
the edition of Paris, but he made another retrenchment, which no person but 
the author could permit himself to do, in the copy of the good edition he 
sent to Madam de Pompadour. It is somewhere said in that work that the 
wife of a coal-heaver is more respectable than the mistress of a prince. This 
phrase had occurred to me in the warmth of composition without any 
application. In reading over the work I perceived it would be applied, yet in 
consequence of the very imprudent maxim I had adopted of not suppressing 
anything, on account of the application which might be made, when my 
conscience bore witness to me that I had not made them at the time I wrote, 
I determined not to expunge the phrase, and contented myself with 
substituting the word Prince to King, which I had first written. This 
softening did not seem sufficient to M. de Malesherbes: he retrenched the 
whole expression in a new sheet which he had printed on purpose and stuck 
in between the other with as much exactness as possible in the copy of 
Madam de Pompadour. She was not ignorant of this manoeuvre. Some 
good-natured people took the trouble to inform her of it. For my part, it was 
not until a long time afterwards, and when I began to feel the consequences 
of it, that the matter came to my knowledge. 

Is not this the origin of the concealed but implacable hatred of another 
lady who was in a like situation, without my knowing it, or even being 
acquainted with her person when I wrote the passage? When the book was 
published the acquaintance was made, and I was very uneasy. I mentioned 


this to the Chevalier de Lorenzy, who laughed at me, and said the lady was 
so little offended that she had not even taken notice of the matter. I believed 
him, perhaps rather too lightly, and made myself easy when there was much 
reason for my being otherwise. 

At the beginning of the winter I received an additional mark of the 
goodness of M. de Malesherbes of which I was very sensible, although I did 
not think proper to take advantage of it. A place was vacant in the ‘Journal 
des Savans’. Margency wrote to me, proposing to me the place, as from 
himself. But I easily perceived from the manner of the letter that he was 
dictated to and authorized; he afterwards told me he had been desired to 
make me the offer. The occupations of this place were but trifling. All I 
should have had to do would have been to make two abstracts a month, 
from the books brought to me for that purpose, without being under the 
necessity of going once to Paris, not even to pay the magistrate a visit of 
thanks. By this employment I should have entered a society of men of 
letters of the first merit; M. de Mairan, Clairaut, De Guignes and the Abbe 
Barthelemi, with the first two of whom I had already made an acquaintance, 
and that of the two others was very desirable. In fine, for this trifling 
employment, the duties of which I might so commodiously have 
discharged, there was a salary of eight hundred livres (thirty-three pounds); 
I was for a few hours undecided, and this from a fear of making Margency 
angry and displeasing M. de Malesherbes. But at length the insupportable 
constraint of not having it in my power to work when I thought proper, and 
to be commanded by time; and moreover the certainty of badly performing 
the functions with which I was to charge myself, prevailed over everything, 
and determined me to refuse a place for which I was unfit. I knew that my 
whole talent consisted in a certain warmth of mind with respect to the 
subjects of what I had to treat, and that nothing but the love of that which 
was great, beautiful and sublime, could animate my genius. What would the 
subjects of the extracts I should have had to make from books, or even the 
books themselves, have signified to me? My indifference about them would 
have frozen my pen, and stupefied my mind. People thought I could make a 
trade of writing, as most of the other men of letters did, instead of which I 
never could write but from the warmth of imagination. This certainly was 
not necessary for the ‘Journal des Savans’. I therefore wrote to Margency a 
letter of thanks, in the politest terms possible, and so well explained to him 
my reasons, that it was not possible that either he or M. de Malesherbes 


could imagine there was pride or 1ll-humor in my refusal. They both 
approved of it without receiving me less politely, and the secret was so well 
kept that it was never known to the public. 

The proposition did not come in a favorable moment. I had some time 
before this formed the project of quitting literature, and especially the trade 
of an author. I had been disgusted with men of letters by everything that had 
lately befallen me, and had learned from experience that it was impossible 
to proceed in the same track without having some connections with them. I 
was not much less dissatisfied with men of the world, and in general with 
the mixed life I had lately led, half to myself and half devoted to societies 
for which I was unfit. I felt more than ever, and by constant experience, that 
every unequal association is disadvantageous to the weaker person. Living 
with opulent people, and in a situation different from that I had chosen, 
without keeping a house as they did, I was obliged to imitate them in many 
things; and little expenses, which were nothing to their fortunes, were for 
me not less ruinous than indispensable. Another man in the country-house 
of a friend, is served by his own servant, as well at table as in his chamber; 
he sends him to seek for everything he wants; having nothing directly to do 
with the servants of the house, not even seeing them, he gives them what he 
pleases, and when he thinks proper; but I, alone, and without a servant, was 
at the mercy of the servants of the house, of whom it was necessary to gain 
the good graces, that I might not have much to suffer; and being treated as 
the equal of their master, I was obliged to treat them accordingly, and better 
than another would have done, because, in fact, I stood in greater need of 
their services. This, where there are but few domestics, may be complied 
with; but in the houses I frequented there were a great number, and the 
knaves so well understood their interests that they knew how to make me 
want the services of them all successively. The women of Paris, who have 
so much wit, have no just idea of this inconvenience, and in their zeal to 
economize my purse they ruined me. If I supped in town, at any 
considerable distance from my lodgings, instead of permitting me to send 
for a hackney coach, the mistress of the house ordered her horses to be put 
to and sent me home in her carriage. She was very glad to save me the 
twenty-four sous (shilling) for the fiacre, but never thought of the half- 
crown I gave to her coachman and footman. If a lady wrote to me from 
Paris to the Hermitage or to Montmorency, she regretted the four sous (two 
pence) the postage of the letter would have cost me, and sent it by one of 


her servants, who came sweating on foot, and to whom I gave a dinner and 
half a crown, which he certainly had well earned. If she proposed to me to 
pass with her a week or a fortnight at her country-house, she still said to 
herself, “It will be a saving to the poor man; during that time his eating will 
cost him nothing.” She never recollected that I was the whole time idle, that 
the expenses of my family, my rent, linen and clothes were still going on, 
that I paid my barber double that it cost me more being in her house than in 
my own, and although I confined my little largesses to the house in which I 
customarily lived, that these were still ruinous to me. I am certain I have 
paid upwards of twenty-five crowns in the house of Madam d’Houdetot, at 
Raubonne, where I never slept more than four or five times, and upwards of 
a thousand livres (forty pounds) as well at Epinay as at the Chevrette, 
during the five or six years I was most assiduous there. These expenses are 
inevitable to a man like me, who knows not how to provide anything for 
himself, and cannot support the sight of a lackey who grumbles and serves 
him with a sour look. With Madam Dupin, even where I was one of the 
family, and in whose house I rendered many services to the servants, I never 
received theirs but for my money. In course of time it was necessary to 
renounce these little liberalities, which my situation no longer permitted me 
to bestow, and I felt still more severely the inconvenience of associating 
with people in a situation different from my own. 

Had this manner of life been to my taste, I should have been consoled for 
a heavy expense, which I dedicated to my pleasures; but to ruin myself at 
the same time that I fatigued my mind, was insupportable, and I had so felt 
the weight of this, that, profiting by the interval of liberty I then had, I was 
determined to perpetuate it, and entirely to renounce great companies, the 
composition of books, and all literary concerns, and for the remainder of my 
days to confine myself to the narrow and peaceful sphere in which I felt I 
was born to move. 

The produce of this letter to D’Alembert, and of the New Elosia, had a 
little improved the state of my finances, which had been considerably 
exhausted at the Hermitage. Emilius, to which, after I had finished Eloisa, I 
had given great application, was in forwardness, and the produce of this 
could not be less than the sum of which I was already in possession. I 
intended to place this money in such a manner as to produce me a little 
annual income, which, with my copying, might be sufficient to my wants 
without writing any more. I had two other works upon the stocks. The first 


of these was my ‘Institutions Politiques’. I examined the state of this work, 
and found it required several years’ labor. I had not courage enough to 
continue it, and to wait until it was finished before I carried my intentions 
into execution. Therefore, laying the book aside, I determined to take from 
it all I could, and to burn the rest; and continuing this with zeal without 
interrupting Emilius, I finished the ‘Contrat Social’. 

The dictionary of music now remained. This was mechanical, and might 
be taken up at any time; the object of it was entirely pecuniary. I reserved to 
myself the liberty of laying it aside, or of finishing it at my ease, according 
as my other resources collected should render this necessary or superfluous. 
With respect to the ‘Morale Sensitive’, of which I had made nothing more 
than a sketch, I entirely gave it up. 

As my last project, if I found I could not entirely do without copying, 
was that of removing from Paris, where the affluence of my visitors 
rendered my housekeeping expensive, and deprived me of the time I should 
have turned to advantage to provide for it; to prevent in my retirement the 
state of lassitude into which an author is said to fall when he has laid down 
his pen, I reserved to myself an occupation which might fill up the void in 
my solitude without tempting me to print anything more. I know not for 
what reason they had long tormented me to write the memoirs of my life. 
Although these were not until that time interesting as to the facts, I felt they 
might become so by the candor with which I was capable of giving them, 
and I determined to make of these the only work of the kind, by an 
unexampled veracity, that, for once at least, the world might see a man such 
as he internally was. I had always laughed at the false ingenuousness of 
Montaigne, who, feigning to confess his faults, takes great care not to give 
himself any, except such as are amiable; whilst I, who have ever thought, 
and still think myself, considering everything, the best of men, felt there is 
no human being, however pure he may be, who does not internally conceal 
some odious vice. I knew I was described to the public very different from 
what I really was, and so opposite, that notwithstanding my faults, all of 
which I was determined to relate, I could not but be a gainer by showing 
myself in my proper colors. This, besides, not being to be done without 
setting forth others also in theirs and the work for the same reason not being 
of a nature to appear during my lifetime, and that of several other persons, I 
was the more encouraged to make my confession, at which I should never 
have to blush before any person. I therefore resolved to dedicate my leisure 


to the execution of this undertaking, and immediately began to collect such 
letters and papers as might guide or assist my memory, greatly regretting 
the loss of all I had burned, mislaid and destroyed. 

The project of absolute retirement, one of the most reasonable I had ever 
formed, was strongly impressed upon my mind, and for the execution of it I 
was already taking measures, when Heaven, which prepared me a different 
destiny, plunged me into a another vortex. 

Montmorency, the ancient and fine patrimony of the illustrious family of 
that name, was taken from it by confiscation. It passed by the sister of Duke 
Henry, to the house of Conde, which has changed the name of 
Montmorency to that of Enguien, and the duchy has no other castle than an 
old tower, where the archives are kept, and to which the vassals come to do 
homage. But at Montmorency, or Enguien, there is a private house, built by 
Crosat, called ‘le pauvre’, which having the magnificence of the most 
superb chateaux, deserves and bears the name of a castle. The majestic 
appearance of this noble edifice, the view from it, not equalled perhaps in 
any country; the spacious saloon, painted by the hand of a master; the 
garden, planted by the celebrated Le Notre; all combined to form a whole 
strikingly majestic, in which there is still a simplicity that enforces 
admiration. The Marechal Duke de Luxembourg who then inhabited this 
house, came every year into the neighborhood where formerly his ancestors 
were the masters, to pass, at least, five or six weeks as a private inhabitant, 
but with a splendor which did not degenerate from the ancient lustre of his 
family. On the first journey he made to it after my residing at Montmorency, 
he and his lady sent to me a valet de chambre, with their compliments, 
inviting me to sup with them as often as it should be agreeable to me; and at 
each time of their coming they never failed to reiterate the same 
compliments and invitation. This called to my recollection Madam 
Beuzenval sending me to dine in the servants’ hall. Times were changed; 
but I was still the same man. I did not choose to be sent to dine in the 
servants’ hall, and was but little desirous of appearing at the table of the 
great; I should have been much better pleased had they left me as I was, 
without caressing me and rendering me ridiculous. I answered politely and 
respectfully to Monsieur and Madam de Luxembourg, but I did not accept 
their offers, and my indisposition and timidity, with my embarrassment in 
speaking; making me tremble at the idea alone of appearing in an assembly 
of people of the court. I did not even go to the castle to pay a visit of thanks, 


although I sufficiently comprehended this was all they desired, and that 
their eager politeness was rather a matter of curiosity than benevolence. 

However, advances still were made, and even became more pressing. 
The Countess de Boufflers, who was very intimate with the lady of the 
marechal, sent to inquire after my health, and to beg I would go and see her. 
I returned her a proper answer, but did not stir from my house. At the 
journey of Easter, the year following, 1759, the Chevalier de Lorenzy, who 
belonged to the court of the Prince of Conti, and was intimate with Madam 
de Luxembourg, came several times to see me, and we became acquainted; 
he pressed me to go to the castle, but I refused to comply. At length, one 
afternoon, when I least expected anything of the kind, I saw coming up to 
the house the Marechal de Luxembourg, followed by five or six persons. 
There was now no longer any means of defence; and I could not, without 
being arrogant and unmannerly, do otherwise than return this visit, and 
make my court to Madam la Marechale, from whom the marechal had been 
the bearer of the most obliging compliments to me. Thus, under unfortunate 
auspices, began the connections from which I could no longer preserve 
myself, although a too well-founded foresight made me afraid of them until 
they were made. 

I was excessively afraid of Madam de Luxembourg. I knew she was 
amiable as to manner. I had seen her several times at the theatre, when she 
was Duchess of Boufflers, and in the bloom of her beauty; but she was said 
to be malignant; and this in a woman of her rank made me tremble. I had 
scarcely seen her before I was subjugated. I thought her charming, with that 
charm proof against time and which had the most powerful action upon my 
heart. I expected to find her conversation satirical and full of pleasantries 
and points. It was not so; it was much better. The conversation of Madam de 
Luxembourg is not remarkably full of wit; it has no sallies, nor even 
finesse; it is exquisitely delicate, never striking, but always pleasing. Her 
flattery is the more intoxicating as it is natural; it seems to escape her 
involuntarily, and her heart to overflow because it is too full. I thought I 
perceived, on my first visit, that notwithstanding my awkward manner and 
embarrassed expression, I was not displeasing to her. All the women of the 
court know how to persuade us of this when they please, whether it be true 
or not, but they do not all, like Madam de Luxembourg, possess the art of 
rendering that persuasion so agreeable that we are no longer disposed ever 
to have a doubt remaining. From the first day my confidence in her would 


have been as full as it soon afterwards became, had not the Duchess of 
Montmorency, her daughter-in-law, young, giddy, and malicious also, taken 
it into her head to attack me, and in the midst of the eulogiums of her 
mamma, and feigned allurements on her own account, made me suspect I 
was only considered by them as a subject of ridicule. 

It would perhaps have been difficult to relieve me from this fear with 
these two ladies had not the extreme goodness of the marechal confirmed 
me in the belief that theirs was not real. Nothing is more surprising, 
considering my timidity, than the promptitude with which I took him at his 
word on the footing of equality to which he would absolutely reduce 
himself with me, except it be that with which he took me at mine with 
respect to the absolute independence in which I was determined to live. 
Both persuaded I had reason to be content with my situation, and that I was 
unwilling to change it, neither he nor Madam de Luxembourg seemed to 
think a moment of my purse or fortune; although I can have no doubt of the 
tender concern they had for me, they never proposed to me a place nor 
offered me their interest, except it were once, when Madam de Luxembourg 
seemed to wish me to become a member of the French Academy. I alleged 
my religion; this she told me was no obstacle, or if it was one she engaged 
to remove it. I answered, that however great the honor of becoming a 
member of so illustrious a body might be, having refused M. de Tressan, 
and, in some measure, the King of Poland, to become a member of the 
Academy at Nancy, I could not with propriety enter into any other. Madam 
de Luxembourg did not insist, and nothing more was said upon the subject. 
This simplicity of intercourse with persons of such rank, and who had the 
power of doing anything in my favor, M. de Luxembourg being, and highly 
deserving to be, the particular friend of the king, affords a singular contrast 
with the continual cares, equally importunate and officious, of the friends 
and protectors from whom I had just separated, and who endeavored less to 
serve me than to render me contemptible. 

When the marechal came to see me at Mont Louis, I was uneasy at 
receiving him and his retinue in my only chamber; not because I was 
obliged to make them all sit down in the midst of my dirty plates and 
broken pots, but on account of the state of the floor, which was rotten and 
falling to ruin, and I was afraid the weight of his attendants would entirely 
sink it. Less concerned on account of my own danger than for that to which 
the affability of the marechal exposed him, I hastened to remove him from 


it by conducting him, notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, to my 
alcove, which was quite open to the air, and had no chimney. When he was 
there I told him my reason for having brought him to it; he told it to his 
lady, and they both pressed me to accept, until the floor was repaired, a 
lodging of the castle; or, if I preferred it, in a separate edifice called the 
Little Castle which was in the middle of the park. This delightful abode 
deserves to be spoken of. 

The park or garden of Montmorency is not a plain, like that of the 
Chevrette. It is uneven, mountainous, raised by little hills and valleys, of 
which the able artist has taken advantage; and thereby varied his groves, 
ornaments, waters, and points of view, and, if I may so speak, multiplied by 
art and genius a space in itself rather narrow. This park is terminated at the 
top by a terrace and the castle; at bottom it forms a narrow passage which 
opens and becomes wider towards the valley, the angle of which is filled up 
with a large piece of water. Between the orangery, which is in this 
widening, and the piece of water, the banks of which are agreeably 
decorated, stands the Little Castle of which I have spoken. This edifice, and 
the ground about it, formerly belonged to the celebrated Le Brun, who 
amused himself in building and decorating it in the exquisite taste of 
architectual ornaments which that great painter had formed to himself. The 
castle has since been rebuilt, but still, according to the plan and design of its 
first master. It is little and simple, but elegant. As it stands in a hollow 
between the orangery and the large piece of water, and consequently is 
liable to be damp, it is open in the middle by a peristyle between two rows 
of columns, by which means the air circulating throughout the whole edifice 
keeps it dry, notwithstanding its unfavorable situation. When the building is 
seen from the opposite elevation, which is a point of view, it appears 
absolutely surrounded with water, and we imagine we have before our eyes 
an enchanted island, or the most beautiful of the three Boromeans, called 
Isola Bella, in the greater lake. 

In this solitary edifice I was offered the choice of four complete 
apartments it contains, besides the ground floor, consisting of a dancing 
room, billiard room and a kitchen. I chose the smallest over the kitchen, 
which also I had with it. It was charmingly neat, with blue and white 
furniture. In this profound and delicious solitude, in the midst of the woods, 
the singing of birds of every kind, and the perfume of orange flowers, I 
composed, in a continual ecstasy, the fifth book of Emilius, the coloring of 


which I owe in a great measure to the lively impression I received from the 
place I inhabited. 

With what eagerness did I run every morning at sunrise to respire the 
perfumed air in the peristyle! What excellent coffee I took there tete-a-tete 
with my Theresa. My cat and dog were our company. This retinue alone 
would have been sufficient for me during my whole life, in which I should 
not have had one weary moment. I was there in a terrestrial paradise; I lived 
in innocence and tasted of happiness. 

At the journey of July, M. and Madam de Luxembourg showed me so 
much attention, and were so extremely kind, that, lodged in their house, and 
overwhelmed with their goodness, I could not do less than make them a 
proper return in assiduous respect near their persons; I scarcely quitted 
them; I went in the morning to pay my court to Madam la Marechale; after 
dinner I walked with the marechal; but did not sup at the castle on account 
of the numerous guests, and because they supped too late for me. Thus far 
everything was as it should be, and no harm would have been done could I 
have remained at this point. But I have never known how to preserve a 
medium in my attachments, and simply fulfil the duties of society. I have 
ever been everything or nothing. I was soon everything; and receiving the 
most polite attention from persons of the highest rank, I passed the proper 
bounds, and conceived for them a friendship not permitted except among 
equals. Of these I had all the familiarity in my manners, whilst they still 
preserved in theirs the same politeness to which they had accustomed me. 
Yet I was never quite at my ease with Madam de Luxembourg. Although I 
was not quite relieved from my fears relative to her character, I 
apprehended less danger from it than from her wit. It was by this especially 
that she impressed me with awe. I knew she was difficult as to 
conversation, and she had a right to be so. I knew women, especially those 
of her rank, would absolutely be amused, that it was better to offend than to 
weary them, and I judged by her commentaries upon what the people who 
went away had said what she must think of my blunders. I thought of an 
expedient to spare me with her the embarrassment of speaking; this was 
reading. She had heard of my Eloisa, and knew it was in the press; she 
expressed a desire to see the work; I offered to read it to her, and she 
accepted my offer. I went to her every morning at ten o’clock; M. de 
Luxembourg was present, and the door was shut. I read by the side of her 
bed, and so well proportioned my readings that there would have been 


sufficient for the whole time she had to stay, had they even not been 
interrupted. 

[The loss of a great battle, which much afflicted the King, 

obliged M. de Luxembourg precipitately to return to court. | 

The success of this expedient surpassed my expectation. Madam de 
Luxembourg took a great liking to Julia and the author; she spoke of 
nothing but me, thought of nothing else, said civil things to me from 
morning till night, and embraced me ten times a day. She insisted on me 
always having my place by her side at table, and when any great lords 
wished it she told them it was mine, and made them sit down somewhere 
else. The impression these charming manners made upon me, who was 
subjugated by the least mark of affection, may easily be judged of. I became 
really attached to her in proportion to the attachment she showed me. All 
my fear in perceiving this infatuation, and feeling the want of agreeableness 
in myself to support it, was that it would be changed into disgust; and 
unfortunately this fear was but too well founded. 

There must have been a natural opposition between her turn of mind and 
mine, since, independently of the numerous stupid things which at every 
instant escaped me in conversation, and even in my letters, and when I was 
upon the best terms with her, there were certain other things with which she 
was displeased without my being able to imagine the reason. I will quote 
one instance from among twenty. She knew I was writing for Madam 
d’Houdetot a copy of the New Eloisa. She was desirous to have one on the 
same footing. This I promised her, and thereby making her one of my 
customers, I wrote her a polite letter upon the subject, at least such was my 
intention. Her answer, which was as follows, stupefied me with surprise. 

VERSAILLES, Tuesday. 

“T am ravished, I am satisfied: your letter has given me infinite pleasure, 
and I take the earliest moment to acquaint you with, and thank you for it. 

“These are the exact words of your letter: ‘Although you are certainly a 
very good customer, I have some pain in receiving your money: according 
to regular order I ought to pay for the pleasure I should have in working for 
you.’ I will say nothing more on the subject. I have to complain of your not 
speaking of your state of health: nothing interests me more. I love you with 
all my heart: and be assured that I write this to you in a very melancholy 
mood, for I should have much pleasure in telling it to you myself. M. de 
Luxembourg loves and embraces you with all his heart. 


“On receiving the letter I hastened to answer it, reserving to myself more 
fully to examine the matter, protesting against all disobliging interpretation, 
and after having given several days to this examination with an inquietude 
which may easily be conceived, and still without being able to discover in 
what I could have erred, what follows was my final answer on the subject. 

“MONTMORENCY, 8th December, 1759. 

“Since my last letter I have examined a hundred times the passage in 
question. I have considered it in its proper and natural meaning, as well as 
in every other which may be given to it, and I confess to you, madam, that I 
know not whether it be I who owe to you excuses, or you from whom they 
are due to me.” 

It is now ten years since these letters were written. I have since that time 
frequently thought of the subject of them; and such is still my stupidity that 
I have hitherto been unable to discover what in the passages, quoted from 
my letter, she could find offensive, or even displeasing. 

I must here mention, relative to the manuscript copy of Eloisa Madam de 
Luxembourg wished to have, in what manner I thought to give it some 
marked advantage which should distinguish it from all others. I had written 
separately the adventures of Lord Edward, and had long been undetermined 
whether I should insert them wholly, or in extracts, in the work in which 
they seemed to be wanting. I at length determined to retrench them entirely, 
because, not being in the manner of the rest, they would have spoiled the 
interesting simplicity, which was its principal merit. I had still a stronger 
reason when I came to know Madam de Luxembourg: There was in these 
adventures a Roman marchioness, of a bad character, some parts of which, 
without being applicable, might have been applied to her by those to whom 
she was not particularly known. I was therefore, highly pleased with the 
determination to which I had come, and resolved to abide by it. But in the 
ardent desire to enrich her copy with something which was not in the other, 
what should I fall upon but these unfortunate adventures, and I concluded 
on making an extract from them to add to the work; a project dictated by 
madness, of which the extravagance is inexplicable, except by the blind 
fatality which led me on to destruction. 

‘Quos vult perdere Jupiter dementet.’ 

I was stupid enough to make this extract with the greatest care and pains, 
and to send it her as the finest thing in the world; it is true, I at the same 
time informed her the original was burned, which was really the case, that 


the extract was for her alone, and would never be seen, except by herself, 
unless she chose to show it; which, far from proving to her my prudence 
and discretion, as it was my intention to do, clearly intimated what I thought 
of the application by which she might be offended. My stupidity was such, 
that I had no doubt of her being delighted with what I had done. She did not 
make me the compliment upon it which I expected, and, to my great 
surprise, never once mentioned the paper I had sent her. I was so satisfied 
with myself, that it was not until a long time afterwards, I judged, from 
other indications, of the effect it had produced. 

I had still, in favor of her manuscript, another idea more reasonable, but 
which, by more distant effects, has not been much less prejudicial to me; so 
much does everything concur with the work of destiny, when that hurries on 
a man to misfortune. I thought of ornamenting the manuscript with the 
engravings of the New Eloisa, which were of the same size. I asked Coindet 
for these engravings, which belonged to me by every kind of title, and the 
more so as I had given him the produce of the plates, which had a 
considerable sale. Coindet is as cunning as I am the contrary. By frequently 
asking him for the engravings he came to the knowledge of the use I 
intended to make of them. He then, under pretence of adding some new 
ornament, still kept them from me; and at length presented them himself. 

‘Ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.’ 

This gave him an introduction upon a certain footing to the Hotel de 
Luxembourg. After my establishment at the little castle he came rather 
frequently to see me, and always in the morning, especially when M. and 
Madam de Luxembourg were at Montmorency. Therefore that I might pass 
the day with him, I did not go the castle. Reproaches were made me on 
account of my absence; I told the reason of them. I was desired to bring 
with me M. Coindet; I did so. This was, what he had sought after. 
Therefore, thanks to the excessive goodness M. and Madam de 
Luxembourg had for me, a clerk to M. Thelusson, who was sometimes 
pleased to give him his table when he had nobody else to dine with him, 
was suddenly placed at that of a marechal of France, with princes, 
duchesses, and persons of the highest rank at court. I shall never forget, that 
one day being obliged to return early to Paris, the marechal said, after 
dinner, to the company, “Let us take a walk upon the road to St. Denis, and 
we will accompany M. Coindet.” This was too much for the poor man; his 
head was quite turned. For my part, my heart was so affected that I could 


not say a word. I followed the company, weeping like a child, and having 
the strongest desire to kiss the foot of the good marechal; but the 
continuation of the history of the manuscript has made me anticipate. I will 
go a little back, and, as far as my memory will permit, mark each event in 
its proper order. 

As soon as the little house of Mont Louis was ready, I had it neatly 
furnished and again established myself there. I could not break through the 
resolution I had made on quitting the Hermitage of always having my 
apartment to myself; but I found a difficulty in resolving to quit the little 
castle. I kept the key of it, and being delighted with the charming breakfasts 
of the peristyle, frequently went to the castle to sleep, and stayed three or 
four days as at a country-house. I was at that time perhaps better and more 
agreeably lodged than any private individual in Europe. My host, M. 
Mathas, one of the best men in the world, had left me the absolute direction 
of the repairs at Mont Louis, and insisted upon my disposing of his 
workmen without his interference. I therefore found the means of making of 
a single chamber upon the first story, a complete set of apartments 
consisting of a chamber, antechamber, and a water closet. Upon the ground- 
floor was the kitchen and the chamber of Theresa. The alcove served me for 
a closet by means of a glazed partition and a chimney I had made there. 
After my return to this habitation, I amused myself in decorating the terrace, 
which was already shaded by two rows of linden trees; I added two others 
to make a cabinet of verdure, and placed in it a table and stone benches: I 
surrounded it with lilies, syringa and woodbines, and had a beautiful border 
of flowers parallel with the two rows of trees. This terrace, more elevated 
than that of the castle, from which the view was at least as fine, and where I 
had tamed a great number of birds, was my drawing-room, in which I 
received M. and Madam de Luxembourg, the Duke of Villeroy, the Prince 
of Tingry, the Marquis of Armentieres, the Duchess of Montmorency, the 
Duchess of Bouffiers, the Countess of Valentinois, the Countess of 
Boufflers, and other persons of the first rank; who, from the castle disdained 
not to make, over a very fatiguing mountain, the pilgrimage of Mont Louis. 
I owed all these visits to the favor of M. and Madam de Luxembourg; this I 
felt, and my heart on that account did them all due homage. It was with the 
same sentiment that I once said to M. de Luxembourg, embracing him: 
“Ah! Monsieur le Marechal, I hated the great before I knew you, and I have 
hated them still more since you have shown me with what ease they might 


acquire universal respect.” Further than this I defy any person with whom I 
was then acquainted, to say I was ever dazzled for an instant with splendor, 
or that the vapor of the incense I received ever affected my head; that I was 
less uniform in my manner, less plain in my dress, less easy of access to 
people of the lowest rank, less familiar with neighbors, or less ready to 
render service to every person when I had it in my power so to do, without 
ever once being discouraged by the numerous and frequently unreasonable 
importunities with which I was incessantly assailed. 

Although my heart led me to the castle of Montmorency, by my sincere 
attachment to those by whom it was inhabited, it by the same means drew 
me back to the neighborhood of it, there to taste the sweets of the equal and 
simple life, in which my only happiness consisted. Theresa had contracted a 
friendship with the daughter of one of my neighbors, a mason of the name 
of Pilleu; I did the same with the father, and after having dined at the castle, 
not without some constraint, to please Madam de Luxembourg, with what 
eagerness did I return in the evening to sup with the good man Pilleu and 
his family, sometimes at his own house and at others at mine. 

Besides my two lodgings in the country, I soon had a third at the Hotel 
de Luxembourg, the proprietors of which pressed me so much to go and see 
them there, that I consented, notwithstanding my aversion to Paris, where, 
since my retiring to the Hermitage, I had been but twice, upon the two 
occasions of which I have spoken. I did not now go there except on the days 
agreed upon, solely to supper, and the next morning I returned to the 
country. I entered and came out by the garden which faces the boulevard, so 
that I could with the greatest truth, say I had not set my foot upon the stones 
of Paris. 

In the midst of this transient prosperity, a catastrophe, which was to be 
the conclusion of it, was preparing at a distance. A short time after my 
return to Mont Louis, I made there, and as it was customary, against my 
inclination, a new acquaintance, which makes another era in my private 
history. Whether this be favorable or unfavorable, the reader will hereafter 
be able to judge. The person with whom I became acquainted was the 
Marchioness of Verdelin, my neighbor, whose husband had just bought a 
country-house at Soisy, near Montmorency. Mademoiselle d’Ars, daughter 
to the Comte d’Ars, a man of fashion, but poor, had married M. de Verdelin, 
old, ugly, deaf, uncouth, brutal, jealous, with gashes in his face, and blind of 
one eye, but, upon the whole, a good man when properly managed, and in 


possession of a fortune of from fifteen to twenty thousand a year. This 
charming object, swearing, roaring, scolding, storming, and making his wife 
cry all day long, ended by doing whatever she thought proper, and this to 
set her in a rage, because she knew how to persuade him that it was he who 
would, and she would not have it so. M. de Margency, of whom I have 
spoken, was the friend of madam, and became that of monsieur. He had a 
few years before let them his castle of Margency, near Eaubonne and 
Andilly, and they resided there precisely at the time of my passion for 
Madam d’Houdetot. Madam d’Houdetot and Madam de Verdelin became 
acquainted with each other, by means of Madam d’ Aubeterre their common 
friend; and as the garden of Margency was in the road by which Madam 
d’Houdetot went to Mont Olympe, her favorite walk, Madam de Verdelin 
gave her a key that she might pass through it. By means of this key I 
crossed it several times with her; but I did not like unexpected meetings, 
and when Madam de Verdelin was by chance upon our way I left them 
together without speaking to her, and went on before. This want of gallantry 
must have made on her an impression unfavorable to me. Yet when she was 
at Soisy she was anxious to have my company. She came several times to 
see me at Mont Louis, without finding me at home, and perceiving I did not 
return her visit, took it into her head, as a means of forcing me to do it, to 
send me pots of flowers for my terrace. I was under the necessity of going 
to thank her; this was all she wanted, and we thus became acquainted. 

This connection, like every other I formed; or was led into contrary to 
my inclination, began rather boisterously. There never reigned in it a real 
calm. The turn of mind of Madam de Verdelinwas too opposite to mine. 
Malignant expressions and pointed sarcasms came from her with so much 
simplicity, that a continual attention too fatiguing for me was necessary to 
perceive she was turning into ridicule the person to whom she spoke. One 
trivial circumstance which occurs to my recollection will be sufficient to 
give an idea of her manner. Her brother had just obtained the command of a 
frigate cruising against the English. I spoke of the manner of fitting out this 
frigate without diminishing its swiftness of sailing. “Yes,” replied she, in 
the most natural tone of voice, “no more cannon are taken than are 
necessary for fighting.” I seldom have heard her speak well of any of her 
absent friends without letting slip something to their prejudice. What she 
did not see with an evil eye she looked upon with one of ridicule, and her 
friend Margency was not excepted. What I found most insupportable in her 


was the perpetual constraint proceeding from her little messages, presents 
and billets, to which it was a labor for me to answer, and I had continual 
embarrassments either in thanking or refusing. However, by frequently 
seeing this lady I became attached to her. She had her troubles as well as I 
had mine. Reciprocal confidence rendered our conversations interesting. 
Nothing so cordially attaches two persons as the satisfaction of weeping 
together. We sought the company of each other for our reciprocal 
consolation, and the want of this has frequently made me pass over many 
things. I had been so severe in my frankness with her, that after having 
sometimes shown so little esteem for her character, a great deal was 
necessary to be able to believe she could sincerely forgive me. 

The following letter is a specimen of the epistles I sometimes wrote to 
her, and it is to be remarked that she never once in any of her answers to 
them seemed to be in the least degree piqued. 

MONTMORENCY, 5th November, 1760. 

“You tell me, madam, you have not well explained yourself, in order to 
make me understand I have explained myself ill. You speak of your 
pretended stupidity for the purpose of making me feel my own. You boast 
of being nothing more than a good kind of woman, as if you were afraid to 
being taken at your word, and you make me apologies to tell me I owe them 
to you. Yes, madam, I know it; it is I who am a fool, a good kind of man; 
and, if it be possible, worse than all this; it is I who make a bad choice of 
my expressions in the opinion of a fine French lady, who pays as much 
attention to words, and speaks as well as you do. But consider that I take 
them in the common meaning of the language without knowing or troubling 
my head about the polite acceptations in which they are taken in the 
virtuous societies of Paris. If my expressions are sometimes equivocal, I 
endeavored by my conduct to determine their meaning,” etc. The rest of the 
letter is much the same. 

Coindet, enterprising, bold, even to effrontery, and who was upon the 
watch after all my friends, soon introduced himself in my name to the house 
of Madam de Verdelin, and, unknown to me, shortly became there more 
familiar than myself. This Coindet was an extraordinary man. He presented 
himself in my name in the houses of all my acquaintance, gained a footing 
in them, and ate there without ceremony. Transported with zeal to do me 
service, he never mentioned my name without his eyes being suffused with 
tears; but, when he came to see me, he kept the most profound silence on 


the subject of all these connections, and especially on that in which he knew 
I must be interested. Instead of telling me what he had heard, said, or seen, 
relative to my affairs, he waited for my speaking to him, and even 
interrogated me. He never knew anything of what passed in Paris, except 
that which I told him: finally, although everybody spoke to me of him, he 
never once spoke to me of any person; he was secret and mysterious with 
his friend only; but I will for the present leave Coindet and Madam de 
Verdelin, and return to them at a proper time. 

Sometime after my return to Mont Louis, La Tour, the painter, came to 
see me, and brought with him my portrait in crayons, which a few years 
before he had exhibited at the salon. He wished to give me this portrait, 
which I did not choose to accept. But Madam d’Epinay, who had given me 
hers, and would have had this, prevailed upon me to ask him for it. He had 
taken some time to retouch the features. In the interval happened my 
rupture with Madam d’Epinay; I returned her her portrait; and giving her 
mine being no longer in question, I put it into my chamber, in the castle. M. 
de Luxembourg saw it there, and found it a good one; I offered it him, he 
accepted it, and I sent it to the castle. He and his lady comprehended I 
should be very glad to have theirs. They had them taken in miniature by a 
very skilful hand, set in a box of rock crystal, mounted with gold, and in a 
very handsome manner, with which I was delighted, made me a present of 
both. Madam de Luxenbourg would never consent that her portrait should 
be on the upper part of the box. She had reproached me several times with 
loving M. de Luxembourg better than I did her; I had not denied it because 
it was true. By this manner of placing her portrait she showed very politely, 
but very clearly, she had not forgotten the preference. 

Much about this time I was guilty of a folly which did not contribute to 
preserve me to her good graces. Although I had no knowledge of M. de 
Silhoutte, and was not much disposed to like him, I had a great opinion of 
his administration. When he began to let his hand fall rather heavily upon 
financiers, I perceived he did not begin his operation in a favorable 
moment, but he had my warmest wishes for his success; and as soon as I 
heard he was displaced I wrote to him, in my intrepid, heedless manner, the 
following letter, which I certainly do not undertake to justify. 

MONTMORENCY, 2d December, 1759. 

“Vouchsafe, sir, to receive the homage of a solitary man, who is not 

known to you, but who esteems you for your talents, respects you for your 


administration, and who did you the honor to believe you would not long 
remain in it. Unable to save the State, except at the expense of the capital by 
which it has been ruined, you have braved the clamors of the gainers of 
money. When I saw you crush these wretches, I envied you your place; and 
at seeing you quit it without departing from your system, I admire you. Be 
satisfied with yourself, sir; the step you have taken will leave you an honor 
you will long enjoy without a competitor. The malediction of knaves is the 
glory of an honest man.” 

Madam de Luxembourg, who knew I had written this letter, spoke to me 
of it when she came into the country at Easter. I showed it to her and she 
was desirous of a copy; this I gave her, but when I did it I did not know she 
was interested in under-farms, and the displacing of M. de Silhoutte. By my 
numerous follies any person would have imagined I wilfully endeavored to 
bring on myself the hatred of an amiable woman who had power, and to 
whom, in truth, I daily became more attached, and was far from wishing to 
occasion her displeasure, although by my awkward manner of proceeding, I 
did everything proper for that purpose. I think it superfluous to remark here, 
that it is to her the history of the opiate of M. Tronchin, of which I have 
spoken in the first part of my memoirs, relates; the other lady was Madam 
de Mirepoix. They have never mentioned to me the circumstance, nor has 
either of them, in the least, seemed to have preserved a remembrance of it; 
but to presume that Madam de Luxembourg can possibly have forgotten it 
appears to me very difficult, and would still remain so, even were the 
subsequent events entirely unknown. For my part, I fell into a deceitful 
security relative to the effects of my stupid mistakes, by an internal 
evidence of my not having taken any step with an intention to offend; as if a 
woman could ever forgive what I had done, although she might be certain 
the will had not the least part in the matter. 

Although she seemed not to see or feel anything, and that I did not 
immediately find either her warmth of friendship diminished or the least 
change in her manner, the continuation and even increase of a too well 
founded foreboding made me incessantly tremble, lest disgust should 
succeed to infatuation. Was it possible for me to expect in a lady of such 
high rank, a constancy proof against my want of address to support it? I was 
unable to conceal from her this secret foreboding, which made me uneasy, 
and rendered me still more disagreeable. This will be judged of by the 
following letter, which contains a very singular prediction. 


N. B. This letter, without date in my rough copy, was written in October, 
1760, at latest. 

“How cruel is your goodness? Why disturb the peace of a solitary mortal 
who had renounced the pleasures of life, that he might no longer suffer the 
fatigues of them. I have passed my days in vainly searching for solid 
attachments. I have not been able to form any in the ranks to which I was 
equal; is it in yours that I ought to seek for them? Neither ambition nor 
interest can tempt me: I am not vain, but little fearful; I can resist 
everything except caresses. Why do you both attack me by a weakness 
which I must overcome, because in the distance by which we are separated, 
the over-flowings of susceptible hearts cannot bring mine near to you? Will 
gratitude be sufficient for a heart which knows not two manners of 
bestowing its affections, and feels itself incapable of everything except 
friendship? Of friendship, madam la marechale! Ah! there is my 
misfortune! It is good in you and the marechal to make use of this 
expression; but I am mad when I take you at your word. You amuse 
yourselves, and I become attached; and the end of this prepares for me new 
regrets. How I do hate all your titles, and pity you on account of your being 
obliged to bear them? You seem to me to be so worthy of tasting the charms 
of private life! Why do not you reside at Clarens? I would go there in search 
of happiness; but the castle of Montmorency, and the Hotel de 
Luxembourg! Is it in these places Jean Jacques ought to be seen? Is it there 
a friend to equality ought to carry the affections of a sensible heart, and who 
thus paying the esteem in which he is held, thinks he returns as much as he 
receives? You are good and susceptible also: this I know and have seen; I 
am sorry I was not sooner convinced of it; but in the rank you hold, in the 
manner of living, nothing can make a lasting impression; a succession of 
new objects efface each other so that not one of them remains. You will 
forget me, madam, after having made it impossible for me to imitate you. 
You have done a great deal to make me unhappy, to be inexcusable.” 

I joined with her the marechal, to render the compliment less severe; for 
I was moreover so sure of him, that I never had a doubt in my mind of the 
continuation of his friendship. Nothing that intimidated me in madam la 
marechale, ever for a moment extended to him. I never have had the least 
mistrust relative to his character, which I knew to be feeble, but constant. I 
no more feared a coldness on his part than I expected from him an heroic 
attachment. The simplicity and familiarity of our manners with each other 


proved how far dependence was reciprocal. We were both always right: I 
shall ever honor and hold dear the memory of this worthy man, and, 
notwithstanding everything that was done to detach him from me, I am as 
certain of his having died my friend as if I had been present in his last 
moments. 

At the second journey to Montmorency, in the year 1760, the reading of 
Eloisa being finished, I had recourse to that of Emilius, to support myself in 
the good graces of Madam de Luxembourg; but this, whether the subject 
was less to her taste; or that so much reading at length fatigued her, did not 
succeed so well. However, as she reproached me with suffering myself to be 
the dupe of booksellers, she wished me to leave to her care the printing the 
work, that I might reap from it a greater advantage. I consented to her doing 
it, on the express condition of its not being printed in France, on which we 
had along dispute; I affirming that it was impossible to obtain, and even 
imprudent to solicit, a tacit permission; and being unwilling to permit the 
impression upon any other terms in the kingdom; she, that the censor could 
not make the least difficulty, according to the system government had 
adopted. She found means to make M. de Malesherbes enter into her views. 
He wrote to me on the subject a long letter with his own hand, to prove the 
profession of faith of the Savoyard vicar to be a composition which must 
everywhere gain the approbation of its readers and that of the court, as 
things were then circumstanced. I was surprised to see this magistrate, 
always so prudent, become so smooth in the business, as the printing of a 
book was by that alone legal, I had no longer any objection to make to that 
of the work. Yet, by an extraordinary scruple, I still required it should be 
printed in Holland, and by the bookseller Neaulme, whom, not satisfied 
with indicating him, I informed of my wishes, consenting the edition should 
be brought out for the profit of a French bookseller, and that as soon as it 
was ready it should be sold at Paris, or wherever else it might be thought 
proper, as with this I had no manner of concern. This is exactly what was 
agreed upon between Madam de Luxembourg and myself, after which I 
gave her my manuscript. 

Madam de Luxembourg was this time accompanied by her 
granddaughter Mademoiselle de Boufflers, now Duchess of Lauzun. Her 
name was Amelia. She was a charming girl. She really had a maiden beauty, 
mildness and timidity. Nothing could be more lovely than her person, 
nothing more chaste and tender than the sentiments she inspired. She was, 


besides, still a child under eleven years of age. Madam de Luxembourg, 
who thought her too timid, used every endeavor to animate her. She 
permitted me several times to give her a kiss, which I did with my usual 
awkwardness. Instead of saying flattering things to her, as any other person 
would have done, I remained silent and disconcerted, and I know not which 
of the two, the little girl or myself, was most ashamed. 





I met her one day alone in the staircase of the little castle. She had been 
to see Theresa, with whom her governess still was. Not knowing what else 
to say, I proposed to her a kiss, which, in the innocence of her heart, she did 
not refuse; having in the morning received one from me by order of her 
grandmother, and in her presence. The next day, while reading Emilius by 
the side of the bed of Madam de Luxembourg, I came to a passage in which 


I justly censure that which I had done the preceding evening. She thought 
the reflection extremely just, and said some very sensible things upon the 
subject which made me blush. How was I enraged at my incredible 
stupidity, which has frequently given me the appearance of guilt when I was 
nothing more than a fool and embarrassed! A stupidity, which in a man 
known to be endowed with some wit, is considered as a false excuse. I can 
safely swear that in this kiss, as well as in the others, the heart and thoughts 
of Mademoiselle Amelia were not more pure than my own, and that if I 
could have avoided meeting her I should have done it; not that I had not 
great pleasure in seeing her, but from the embarrassment of not finding a 
word proper to say. Whence comes it that even a child can intimidate a man, 
whom the power of kings has never inspired with fear? What is to be done? 
How, without presence of mind, am I to act? If I strive to speak to the 
persons I meet, I certainly say some stupid thing to them; if I remain silent, 
I am a misanthrope, an unsociable animal, a bear. Total imbecility would 
have been more favorable to me; but the talents which I have failed to 
improve in the world have become the instruments of my destruction, and 
of that of the talents I possessed. 

At the latter end of this journey, Madam de Luxembourg did a good 
action in which I had some share. Diderot having very imprudently 
offended the Princess of Robeck, daughter of M. de Luxembourg, Palissot, 
whom she protected, took up the quarrel, and revenged her by the comedy 
of ‘The Philosophers’, in which I was ridiculed, and Diderot very roughly 
handled. The author treated me with more gentleness, less, I am of opinion, 
on account of the obligation he was under to me, than from the fear of 
displeasing the father of his protectress, by whom he knew I was beloved. 
The bookseller Duchesne, with whom I was not at that time acquainted, sent 
me the comedy when it was printed, and this I suspect was by the order of 
Palissot, who, perhaps, thought I should have a pleasure in seeing a man 
with whom I was no longer connected defamed. He was greatly deceived. 
When I broke with Diderot, whom I thought less ill-natured than weak and 
indiscreet, I still always preserved for his person an attachment, an esteem 
even, and a respect for our ancient friendship, which I know was for a long 
time as sincere on his part as on mine. The case was quite different with 
Grimm; a man false by nature, who never loved me, who is not even 
capable of friendship, and a person who, without the least subject of 
complaint, and solely to satisfy his gloomy jealousy, became, under the 


mask of friendship, my most cruel calumniator. This man 1s to me a cipher; 
the other will always be my old friend. 

My very bowels yearned at the sight of this odious piece: the reading of 
it was insupportable to me, and, without going through the whole, I returned 
the copy to Duchesne with the following letter: 

MONTMORENCY, 21st, May, 1760. 

“In casting my eyes over the piece you sent me, I trembled at seeing 
myself well spoken of in it. I do not accept the horrid present. I am 
persuaded that in sending it me, you did not intend an insult; but you do not 
know, or have forgotten, that I have the honor to be the friend of a 
respectable man, who is shamefully defamed and calumniated in this libel.” 

Duchense showed the letter. Diderot, upon whom it ought to have had an 
effect quite contrary, was vexed at it. His pride could not forgive me the 
superiority of a generous action, and I was informed his wife everywhere 
inveighed against me with a bitterness with which I was not in the least 
affected, as I knew she was known to everybody to be a noisy babbler. 

Diderot in his turn found an avenger in the Abbe Morrellet, who wrote 
against Palissot a little work, imitated from the ‘Petit Prophete’, and entitled 
the Vision. In this production he very imprudently offended Madam de 
Robeck, whose friends got him sent to the Bastile; though she, not naturally 
vindictive, and at that time in a dying state, I am certain had nothing to do 
with the affair. 

D’Alembert, who was very intimately connected with Morrellet, wrote 
me a letter, desiring I would beg of Madam de Luxembourg to solicit his 
liberty, promising her in return encomiums in the ‘Encyclopedie’; my 
answer to this letter was as follows: 

“T did not wait the receipt of your letter before I expressed to Madam de 
Luxembourg the pain the confinement of the Abbe Morrellet gave me. She 
knows my concern, and shall be made acquainted with yours, and her 
knowing that the abbe is a man of merit will be sufficient to make her 
interest herself in his behalf. However, although she and the marechal honor 
me with a benevolence which is my greatest consolation, and that the name 
of your friend be to them a recommendation in favor of the Abbe Morrellet, 
I know not how far, on this occasion, it may be proper for them to employ 
the credit attached to the rank they hold, and the consideration due to their 
persons. I am not even convinced that the vengeance in question relates to 
the Princess Robeck so much as you seem to imagine; and were this even 


the case, we must not suppose that the pleasure of vengeance belongs to 
philosophers exclusively, and that when they choose to become women, 
women will become philosophers. 

“T will communicate to you whatever Madam de Luxembourg may say 
to me after having shown her your letter. In the meantime, I think I know 
her well enough to assure you that, should she have the pleasure of 
contributing to the enlargement of the Abbe Morrellet, she will not accept 
the tribute of acknowledgment you promise her in the Encyclopedie, 
although she might think herself honored by it, because she does not do 
good in the expectation of praise, but from the dictates of her heart.” 

I made every effort to excite the zeal and commiseration of Madam de 
Luxembourg in favor of the poor captive, and succeeded to my wishes. She 
went to Versailles on purpose to speak to M. de St. Florentin, and this 
journey shortened the residence at Montmorency, which the marechal was 
obliged to quit at the same time to go to Rouen, whither the king sent him 
as governor of Normandy, on account of the motions of the parliament, 
which government wished to keep within bounds. Madam de Luxembourg 
wrote me the following letter the day after her departure: 

VERSAILLES, Wednesday. 

“M. de Luxembourg set off yesterday morning at six o’clock. I do not 
yet know that I shall follow him. I wait until he writes to me, as he is not yet 
certain of the stay it will be necessary for him to make. I have seen M. de 
St. Florentin, who is as favorably disposed as possible towards the Abbe 
Morrellet; but he finds some obstacles to his wishes which however, he is in 
hopes of removing the first time he has to do business with the king, which 
will be next week. I have also desired as a favor that he might not be exiled, 
because this was intended; he was to be sent to Nancy. This, sir, is what I 
have been able to obtain; but I promise you I will not let M. de St. Florentin 
rest until the affair is terminated in the manner you desire. Let me now 
express to you how sorry I am on account of my being obliged to leave you 
so soon, of which I flatter myself you have not the least doubt. I love you 
with all my heart, and shall do so for my whole life.” 

A few days afterwards I received the following note from D’Alembert, 
which gave me real joy. 

August Ist. 

“Thanks to your cares, my dear philosopher, the abbe has left the Bastile, 

and his imprisonment will have no other consequence. He is setting off for 


the country, and, as well as myself, returns you a thousand thanks and 
compliments. ‘Vale et me ama’.” 

The abbe also wrote to me a few days afterwards a letter of thanks, 
which did not, in my opinion, seem to breathe a certain effusion of the 
heart, and in which he seemed in some measure to extenuate the service I 
had rendered him. Some time afterwards, I found that he and D’Alembert 
had, to a certain degree, I will not say supplanted, but succeeded me in the 
good graces of Madam de Luxembourg, and that I had lost in them all they 
had gained. However, I am far from suspecting the Abbe Morrellet of 
having contributed to my disgrace; I have too much esteem for him to 
harbor any such suspicion. With respect to D’Alembert, I shall at present 
leave him out of the question, and hereafter say of him what may seem 
necessary. 

I had, at the same time, another affair which occasioned the last letter I 
wrote to Voltaire; a letter against which he vehemently exclaimed, as an 
abominable insult, although he never showed it to any person. I will here 
supply the want of that which he refused to do. 

The Abbe Trublet, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, but whom I 
had but seldom seen, wrote to me on the 13th of June, 1760, informing me 
that M. Formey, his friend and correspondent, had printed in his journal my 
letter to Voltaire upon the disaster at Lisbon. The abbe wished to know how 
the letter came to be printed, and in his jesuitical manner, asked me my 
opinion, without giving me his own on the necessity of reprinting it. As I 
most sovereignly hate this kind of artifice and strategem, I returned such 
thanks as were proper, but in a manner so reserved as to make him feel it, 
although this did not prevent him from wheedling me in two or three other 
letters until he had gathered all he wished to know. 

I clearly understood that, not withstanding all Trublet could say, Formey 
had not found the letter printed, and that the first impression of it came from 
himself. I knew him to be an impudent pilferer, who, without ceremony, 
made himself a revenue by the works of others. Although he had not yet 
had the incredible effrontery to take from a book already published the 
name of the author, to put his own in the place of it, and to sell the book for 
his own profit. 

[In this manner he afterwards appropriated to himself Emiltus. | 

But by what means had this manuscript fallen into his hands? That was a 

question not easy to resolve, but by which I had the weakness to be 


embarrassed. Although Voltaire was excessively honored by the letter, as in 
fact, notwithstanding his rude proceedings, he would have had a right to 
complain had I had it printed without his consent, I resolved to write to him 
upon the subject. The second letter was as follows, to which he returned no 
answer, and giving greater scope to his brutality, he feigned to be irritated to 
fury. 

MONTMORENCY, 17th June, 1760. 

“I did not think, sir, I should ever have occasion to correspond with you. 
But learning the letter I wrote to you in 1756 had been printed at Berlin, I 
owe you an account of my conduct in that respect, and will fulfil this duty 
with truth and simplicity. 

“The letter having really been addressed to you was not intended to be 
printed. I communicated the contents of it, on certain conditions, to three 
persons, to whom the right of friendship did not permit me to refuse 
anything of the kind, and whom the same rights still less permitted to abuse 
my confidence by betraying their promise. These persons are Madam de 
Chenonceaux, daughter-in-law to Madam Dupin, the Comtesse d’ Houdetot, 
and a German of the name of Grimm. Madam de Chenonceaux was 
desirous the letter should be printed, and asked my consent. I told her that 
depended upon yours. This was asked of you which you refused, and the 
matter dropped. 

“However, the Abbe Trublet, with whom I have not the least connection, 
has just written to me from a motive of the most polite attention that having 
received the papers of the journal of M. Formey, he found in them this same 
letter with an advertisement, dated on the 23d of October, 1759, in which 
the editor states that he had a few weeks before found it in the shops of the 
booksellers of Berlin, and, as it is one of those loose sheets which shortly 
disappear, he thought proper to give it a place in his journal. 

“This, sir, is all I know of the matter. It is certain the letter had not until 
lately been heard of at Paris. It is also as certain that the copy, either in 
manuscript or print, fallen into the hands of M. de Formey, could never 
have reached them except by your means (which is not probable) or of 
those of one of the three persons I have mentioned. Finally, it is well known 
the two ladies are incapable of such a perfidy. I cannot, in my retirement 
learn more relative to the affair. You have a correspondence by means of 
which you may, if you think it worth the trouble, go back to the source and 
verify the fact. 


“In the same letter the Abbe Trublet informs me that he keeps the paper 
in reserve, and will not lend it without my consent, which most assuredly I 
will not give. But it is possible this copy may not be the only one in Paris. I 
wish, sir, the letter may not be printed there, and I will do all in my power 
to prevent this from happening; but if I cannot succeed, and that, timely 
perceiving it, I can have the preference, I will not then hesitate to have it 
immediately printed. This to me appears just and natural. 

“With respect to your answer to the same letter, it has not been 
communicated to anyone, and you may be assured it shall not be printed 
without your consent, which I certainly shall not be indiscreet enough to ask 
of you, well knowing that what one man writes to another is not written to 
the public. But should you choose to write one you wish to have published, 
and address it to me, I promise you faithfully to add to it my letter and not 
to make to it a single word of reply. 

“I love you not, sir; you have done me, your disciple and enthusiastic 
admirer; injuries which might have caused me the most exquisite pain. You 
have ruined Geneva, in return for the asylum it has afforded you; you have 
alienated from me my fellow-citizens, in return for eulogiums I made of 
you amongst them; it is you who render to me the residence of my own 
country insupportable; it is you who will oblige me to die in a foreign land, 
deprived of all the consolations usually administered to a dying person; and 
cause me, instead of receiving funeral rites, to be thrown to the dogs, whilst 
all the honors a man can expect will accompany you in my country. Finally 
I hate you because you have been desirous I should; but I hate you as a man 
more worthy of loving you had you chosen it. Of all the sentiments with 
which my heart was penetrated for you, admiration, which cannot be 
refused your fine genius, and a partiality to your writings, are those you 
have not effaced. If I can honor nothing in you except your talents, the fault 
is not mine. I shall never be wanting in the respect due to them, nor in that 
which this respect requires.” 

In the midst of these little literary cavillings, which still fortified my 
resolution, I received the greatest honor letters ever acquired me, and of 
which I was the most sensible, in the two visits the Prince of Conti deigned 
to make to me, one at the Little Castle and the other at Mont Louis. He 
chose the time for both of these when M. de Luxembourg was not at 
Montmorency, in order to render it more manifest that he came there solely 
on my account. I have never had a doubt of my owing the first 


condescensions of this prince to Madam de Luxembourg and Madam de 
Boufflers; but I am of opinion I owe to his own sentiments and to myself 
those with which he has since that time continually honored me. 

[Remark the perseverance of this blind and stupid confidence in the 

midst of all the treatment which should soonest have undeceived me. 

It continued until my return to Paris in 1770. ] 

My apartments at Mont Louis being small, and the situation of the 
alcove charming, I conducted the prince to it, where, to complete the 
condescension he was pleased to show me, he chose I should have the 
honor of playing with him a game of chess. I knew he beat the Chevalier de 
Lorenzy, who played better than I did. However, notwithstanding the signs 
and grimace of the chevalier and the spectators, which I feigned not to see, I 
won the two games we played: When they were ended, I said to him in a 
respectful but very grave manner: “My lord, I honor your serene highness 
too much not to beat you always at chess.” This great prince, who had real 
wit, sense, and knowledge, and so was worthy not to be treated with mean 
adulation, felt in fact, at least I think so, that I was the only person present 
who treated him like a man, and I have every reason to believe he was not 
displeased with me for it. 

Had this even been the case, I should not have reproached myself with 
having been unwilling to deceive him in anything, and I certainly cannot do 
it with having in my heart made an ill return for his goodness, but solely 
with having sometimes done it with an ill grace, whilst he himself 
accompanied with infinite gracefulness the manner in which he showed me 
the marks of it. A few days afterwards he ordered a hamper of game to be 
sent me, which I received as I ought. This in a little time was succeeded by 
another, and one of his gamekeepers wrote me, by order of his highness, 
that the game it contained had been shot by the prince himself. I received 
this second hamper, but I wrote to Madam de Boufflers that I would not 
receive a third. This letter was generally blamed, and deservedly so. 
Refusing to accept presents of game from a prince of the blood, who 
moreover sends it in so polite a manner, is less the delicacy of a haughty 
man, who wishes to preserve his independence, than the rusticity of a 
clown, who does not know himself. I have never read this letter in my 
collection without blushing and reproaching myself for having written it. 
But I have not undertaken my Confession with an intention of concealing 


my faults, and that of which I have just spoken is too shocking in my own 
eyes to suffer me to pass it over in silence. 

If I were not guilty of the offence of becoming his rival I was very near 
doing it; for Madam de Boufflers was still his mistress, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. She came rather frequently to see me with the Chevalier de 
Lorenzy. She was yet young and beautiful, affected to be whimsical, and my 
mind was always romantic, which was much of the same nature. I was near 
being laid hold of; I believe she perceived it; the chevalier saw it also, at 
least he spoke to me upon the subject, and in a manner not discouraging. 
But I was this time reasonable, and at the age of fifty it was time I should be 
so. Full of the doctrine I had just preached to graybeards in my letter to 
D’Alembert, I should have been ashamed of not profiting by it myself; 
besides, coming to the knowledge of that of which I had been ignorant, I 
must have been mad to have carried my pretensions so far as to expose 
myself to such an illustrious rivalry. Finally, ill cured perhaps of my passion 
for Madam de Houdetot, I felt nothing could replace it in my heart, and I 
bade adieu to love for the rest of my life. I have this moment just withstood 
the dangerous allurements of a young woman who had her views; and if she 
feigned to forget my twelve lustres I remember them. After having thus 
withdrawn myself from danger, I am no longer afraid of a fall, and I answer 
for myself for the rest of my days. 

Madam de Boufflers, perceiving the emotion she caused in me, might 
also observe I had triumphed over it. I am neither mad nor vain enough to 
believe I was at my age capable of inspiring her with the same feelings; but, 
from certain words which she let drop to Theresa, I thought I had inspired 
her with a curiosity; if this be the case, and that she has not forgiven me the 
disappointment she met with, it must be confessed I was born to be the 
victim of my weaknesses, since triumphant love was so prejudicial to me, 
and love triumphed over not less so. 

Here finishes the collection of letters which has served me as a guide in 
the last two books. My steps will in future be directed by memory only; but 
this is of such a nature, relative to the period to which I am now come, and 
the strong impression of objects has remained so perfectly upon my mind, 
that lost in the immense sea of my misfortunes, I cannot forget the detail of 
my first shipwreck, although the consequences present to me but a confused 
remembrance. I therefore shall be able to proceed in the succeeding book 
with sufficient confidence. If I go further it will be groping in the dark. 


BOOK XI. 


Although Eloisa, which for a long time had been in the press, did not yet, at 
the end of the year, 1760, appear, the work already began to make a great 
noise. Madam de Luxembourg had spoken of it at court, and Madam de 
Houdetot at Paris. The latter had obtained from me permission for Saint 
Lambert to read the manuscript to the King of Poland, who had been 
delighted with it. Duclos, to whom I had also given the perusal of the work, 
had spoken of it at the academy. All Paris was impatient to see the novel; 
the booksellers of the Rue Saint Jacques, and that of the Palais Royal, were 
beset with people who came to inquire when it was to be published. It was 
at length brought out, and the success it had, answered, contrary to custom, 
to the impatience with which it had been expected. The dauphiness, who 
was one of the first who read it, spoke of it to M. de Luxembourg as a 
ravishing performance. The opinions of men of letters differed from each 
other, but in those of any other class approbation was general, especially 
with the women, who became so intoxicated with the book and the author, 
that there was not one in high life with whom I might not have succeeded 
had I undertaken to do it. Of this I have such proofs as I will not commit to 
paper, and which without the aid of experience, authorized my opinion. It is 
singular that the book should have succeeded better in France than in the 
rest of Europe, although the French, both men and women, are severely 
treated in it. Contrary to my expectation it was least successful in 
Switzerland, and most so in Paris. Do friendship, love and virtue reign in 
this capital more than elsewhere? Certainly not; but there reigns in it an 
exquisite sensibility which transports the heart to their image, and makes us 
cherish in others the pure, tender and virtuous sentiments we no longer 
possess. Corruption is everywhere the same; virtue and morality no longer 
exist in Europe; but if the least love of them still remains, it is in Paris that 
this will be found. — [I wrote this in 1769.] 

In the midst of so many prejudices and feigned passions, the real 
sentiments of nature are not to be distinguished from others, unless we well 
know to analyze the human heart. A very nice discrimination, not to be 
acquired except by the education of the world, is necessary to feel the 
finesses of the heart, if I dare use the expression, with which this work 
abounds. I do not hesitate to place the fourth part of it upon an equality with 


the Princess of Cleves; nor to assert that had these two works been read 
nowhere but in the provinces, their merit would never have been 
discovered. It must not, therefore, be considered as a matter of 
astonishment, that the greatest success of my work was at court. It abounds 
with lively but veiled touches of the pencil, which could not but give 
pleasure there, because the persons who frequent it are more accustomed 
than others to discover them. A distinction must, however, be made. The 
work is by no means proper for the species of men of wit who have nothing 
but cunning, who possess no other kind of discernment than that which 
penetrates evil, and see nothing where good only is to be found. If, for 
instance, Eloisa had been published in a certain country, I am convinced it 
would not have been read through by a single person, and the work would 
have been stifled in its birth. 

I have collected most of the letters written to me on the subject of this 
publication, and deposited them, tied up together, in the hands of Madam de 
Nadillac. Should this collection ever be given to the world, very singular 
things will be seen, and an opposition of opinion, which shows what it is to 
have to do with the public. The thing least kept in view, and which will ever 
distinguish it from every other work, is the simplicity of the subject and the 
continuation of the interest, which, confined to three persons, is kept up 
throughout six volumes, without episode, romantic adventure, or anything 
malicious either in the persons or actions. Diderot complimented 
Richardson on the prodigious variety of his portraits and the multiplicity of 
his persons. In fact, Richardson has the merit of having well characterized 
them all; but with respect to their number, he has that in common with the 
most insipid writers of novels who attempt to make up for the sterility of 
their ideas by multiplying persons and adventures. It is easy to awaken the 
attention by incessantly presenting unheard of adventures and new faces, 
which pass before the imagination as the figures in a magic lanthorn do 
before the eye; but to keep up that attention to the same objects, and without 
the aid of the wonderful, is certainly more difficult; and if, everything else 
being equal, the simplicity of the subject adds to the beauty of the work, the 
novels of Richardson, superior in so many other respects, cannot in this be 
compared to mine. I know it is already forgotten, and the cause of its being 
so; but it will be taken up again. All my fear was that, by an extreme 
simplicity, the narrative would be fatiguing, and that it was not sufficiently 
interesting to engage the attention throughout the whole. I was relieved 


from this apprehension by a circumstance which alone was more flattering 
to my pride than all the compliments made me upon the work. 

It appeared at the beginning of the carnival; a hawker carried it to the 
Princess of Talmont — [It was not the princess, but some other lady, whose 
name I do not know.] — on the evening of a ball night at the opera. After 
supper the Princess dressed herself for the ball, and until the hour of going 
there, took up the new novel. At midnight she ordered the horses to be put 
into the carriage, and continued to read. The servant returned to tell her the 
horses were put to; she made no answer. Her people perceiving she forgot 
herself, came to tell her it was two o’clock. “There is yet no hurry,” replied 
the princess, still reading on. Some time afterwards, her watch having 
stopped, she rang to know the hour. She was told it was four o’clock. “That 
being the case,” she said, “it is too late to go to the ball; let the horses be 
taken off.” She undressed herself and passed the rest of the night in reading. 

Ever since I came to the knowledge of this circumstance, I have had a 
constant desire to see the lady, not only to know from herself whether or not 
what I have related be exactly true, but because I have always thought it 
impossible to be interested in so lively a manner in the happiness of Julia, 
without having that sixth and moral sense with which so few hearts are 
endowed, and without which no person whatever can understand the 
sentiments of mine. 

What rendered the women so favorable to me was, their being persuaded 
that I had written my own history, and was myself the hero of the romance. 
This opinion was so firmly established, that Madam de Polignac wrote to 
Madam de Verdelin, begging she would prevail upon me to show her the 
portrait of Julia. Everybody thought it was impossible so strongly to express 
sentiments without having felt them, or thus to describe the transports of 
love, unless immediately from the feelings of the heart. This was true, and I 
certainly wrote the novel during the time my imagination was inflamed to 
ecstasy; but they who thought real objects necessary to this effect were 
deceived, and far from conceiving to what a degree I can at will produce it 
for imaginary beings. Without Madam d’Houdetot, and the recollection of a 
few circumstances in my youth, the amours I have felt and described would 
have been with fairy nymphs. I was unwilling either to confirm or destroy 
an error which was advantageous to me. The reader may see in the preface a 
dialogue, which I had printed separately, in what manner I left the public in 
suspense. Rigorous people say, I ought to have explicity declared the truth. 


For my part I see no reason for this, nor anything that could oblige me to it, 
and am of opinion there would have been more folly than candor in the 
declaration without necessity. 

Much about the same time the ‘Paix Perpetuelle’ made its appearance, of 
this I had the year before given the manuscript to a certain M. de Bastide, 
the author of a journal called Le Monde, into which he would at all events 
cram all my manuscripts. He was known to M. Duclos, and came in his 
name to beg I would help him to fill the Monde. He had heard speak of 
Eloisa, and would have me put this into his journal; he was also desirous of 
making the same use of Emilius; he would have asked me for the Social 
Contract for the same purpose, had he suspected it to be written. At length, 
fatigued with his importunities, I resolved upon letting him have the Paix 
Perpetuelle, which I gave him for twelve louis. Our agreement was, that he 
should print it in his journal; but as soon as he became the proprietor of the 
manuscript, he thought proper to print it separately, with a few 
retrenchments, which the censor required him to make. What would have 
happened had I joined to the work my opinion of it, which fortunately I did 
not communicate to M. de Bastide, nor was it comprehended in our 
agreement? This remains still in manuscript amongst my papers. If ever it 
be made public, the world will see how much the pleasantries and self- 
sufficient manner of M. de Voltaire on the subject must have made me, who 
was so well acquainted with the short-sightedness of this poor man in 
political matters, of which he took it into his head to speak, shake my sides 
with laughter. 

In the midst of my success with the women and the public, I felt I lost 
ground at the Hotel de Luxembourg, not with the marechal, whose 
goodness to me seemed daily to increase, but with his lady. Since I had had 
nothing more to read to her, the door of her apartment was not so frequently 
open to me, and during her stay at Montmorency, although I regularly 
presented myself, I seldom saw her except at table. My place even there 
was not distinctly marked out as usual. As she no longer offered me that by 
her side, and spoke to me but seldom, not having on my part much to say to 
her, I was well satisfied with another, where I was more at my ease, 
especially in the evening; for I mechanically contracted the habit of placing 
myself nearer and nearer to the marechal. 

Apropos of the evening: I recollect having said I did not sup at the castle, 
and this was true, at the beginning of my acquaintance there; but as M. de 


Luxembourg did not dine, nor even sit down to table, it happened that I was 
for several months, and already very familiar in the family, without ever 
having eaten with him. This he had the goodness to remark, upon which I 
determined to sup there from time to time, when the company was not 
numerous; I did so, and found the suppers very agreeable, as the dinners 
were taken almost standing; whereas the former were long, everybody 
remaining seated with pleasure after a long walk; and very good and 
agreeable, because M. de Luxembourg loved good eating, and the honors of 
them were done in a charming manner by madam de marechale. Without 
this explanation it would be difficult to understand the end of a letter from 
M. de Luxembourg, in which he says he recollects our walks with the 
greatest pleasure; especially, adds he, when in the evening we entered the 
court and did not find there the traces of carriages. The rake being every 
morning drawn over the gravel to efface the marks left by the coach wheels, 
I judged by the number of ruts of that of the persons who had arrived in the 
afternoon. 

This year, 1761, completed the heavy losses this good man had suffered 
since I had had the honor of being known to him. As if it had been ordained 
that the evils prepared for me by destiny should begin by the man to whom 
I was most attached, and who was the most worthy of esteem. The first year 
he lost his sister, the Duchess of Villeroy; the second, his daughter, the 
Princess of Robeck; the third, he lost in the Duke of Montmorency his only 
son; and in the Comte de Luxembourg, his grandson, the last two supporters 
of the branch of which he was, and of his name. He supported all these 
losses with apparent courage, but his heart incessantly bled in secret during 
the rest of his life, and his health was ever after upon the decline. The 
unexpected and tragical death of his son must have afflicted him the more, 
as it happened immediately after the king had granted him for his child, and 
given him the promise for his grandson, the reversion of the commission he 
himself then held of the captain of the Gardes de Corps. He had the 
mortification to see the last, a most promising young man, perish by degrees 
from the blind confidence of the mother in the physician, who giving the 
unhappy youth medicines for food, suffered him to die of inanition. Alas! 
had my advice been taken, the grandfather and the grandson would both 
still have been alive. What did not I say and write to the marechal, what 
remonstrances did I make to Madam de Montmorency, upon the more than 
severe regimen, which, upon the faith of physicians, she made her son 


observe! Madam de Luxembourg, who thought as I did, would not usurp the 
authority of the mother; M. de Luxembourg, a man of mild and easy 
character, did not like to contradict her. Madam de Montmorency had in 
Borden a confidence to which her son at length became a victim. How 
delighted was the poor creature when he could obtain permission to come to 
Mont Louis with Madam de Boufflers, to ask Theresa for some victuals for 
his famished stomach! How did I secretly deplore the miseries of greatness 
in seeing this only heir to a immense fortune, a great name, and so many 
dignified titles, devour with the greediness of a beggar a wretched morsel of 
bread! At length, notwithstanding all I could say and do, the physician 
triumphed, and the child died of hunger. 

The same confidence in quacks, which destroyed the grandson, hastened 
the dissolution of the grandfather, and to this he added the pusillanimity of 
wishing to dissimulate the infirmities of age. M. de Luxembourg had at 
intervals a pain in the great toe; he was seized with it at Montmorency, 
which deprived him of sleep, and brought on slight fever. I had courage 
enough to pronounce the word gout. Madam de Luxembourg gave me a 
reprimand. The surgeon, valet de chambre of the marechal, maintained it 
was not the gout, and dressed the suffering part with beaume tranquille. 
Unfortunately the pain subsided, and when it returned the same remedy was 
had recourse to. The constitution of the marechal was weakened, and his 
disorder increased, as did his remedies in the same proportion. Madam de 
Luxembourg, who at length perceived the primary disorder to be the gout, 
objected to the dangerous manner of treating it. Things were afterwards 
concealed from her, and M. de Luxembourg in a few years lost his life in 
consequence of his obstinate adherence to what he imagined to be a method 
of cure. But let me not anticipate misfortune: how many others have I to 
relate before I come to this! 

It is singular with what fatality everything I could say and do seemed of 
a nature to displease Madam de Luxembourg, even when I had it most at 
heart to preserve her friendship. The repeated afflictions which fell upon M. 
de Luxembourg still attached me to him the more, and consequently to 
Madam de Luxembourg; for they always seemed to me to be so sincerely 
united, that the sentiments in favor of the one necessarily extended to the 
other. The marechal grew old. His assiduity at court, the cares this brought 
on, continually hunting, fatigue, and especially that of the service during the 
quarter he was in waiting, required the vigor of a young man, and I did not 


perceive anything that could support his in that course of life; since, besides 
after his death, his dignities were to be dispersed and his name extinct, it 
was by no means necessary for him to continue a laborious life of which the 
principal object had been to dispose the prince favorably to his children. 
One day when we three were together, and he complained of the fatigues of 
the court, as a man who had been discouraged by his losses, I took the 
liberty to speak of retirement, and to give him the advice Cyneas gave to 
Pyrrhus. He sighed, and returned no positive answer. But the moment 
Madam de Luxembourg found me alone she reprimanded me severely for 
what I had said, at which she seemed to be alarmed. She made a remark of 
which I so strongly felt the justness that I determined never again to touch 
upon the subject: this was, that the long habit of living at court made that 
life necessary, that it was become a matter of amusement for M. de 
Luxembourg, and that the retirement I proposed to him would be less a 
relaxation from care than an exile, in which inactivity, weariness and 
melancholy would soon put an end to his existence. Although she must 
have perceived I was convinced, and ought to have relied upon the promise 
I made her, and which I faithfully kept, she still seemed to doubt of it; and I 
recollect that the conversations I afterwards had with the marechal were less 
frequent and almost always interrupted. 

Whilst my stupidity and awkwardness injured me in her opinion, persons 
whom she frequently saw and most loved, were far from being disposed to 
aid me in gaining what I had lost. The Abbe de Boufflers especially, a 
young man as lofty as it was possible for a man to be, never seemed well 
disposed towards me; and besides his being the only person of the society 
of Madam de Luxembourg who never showed me the least attention, I 
thought I perceived I lost something with her every time he came to the 
castle. It is true that without his wishing this to be the case, his presence 
alone was sufficient to produce the effect; so much did his graceful and 
elegant manner render still more dull my stupid propositi. During the first 
two years he seldom came to Montmorency, and by the indulgence of 
Madam de Luxembourg I had tolerably supported myself, but as soon as his 
visits began to be regular I was irretrievably lost. I wished to take refuge 
under his wing, and gain his friendship; but the same awkwardness which 
made it necessary I should please him prevented me from succeeding in the 
attempt I made to do it, and what I did with that intention entirely lost me 
with Madam de Luxembourg, without being of the least service to me with 


the abbe. With his understanding he might have succeeded in anything, but 
the impossibility of applying himself, and his turn for dissipation, prevented 
his acquiring a perfect knowledge of any subject. His talents are however 
various, and this is sufficient for the circles in which he wishes to 
distinguish himself. He writes light poetry and fashionable letters, strums on 
the cithern, and pretends to draw with crayon. He took it into his head to 
attempt the portrait of Madam de Luxembourg; the sketch he produced was 
horrid. She said it did not in the least resemble her and this was true. The 
traitorous abbe consulted me, and I like a fool and a liar, said there was a 
likeness. I wished to flatter the abbe, but I did not please the lady who noted 
down what I had said, and the abbe, having obtained what he wanted, 
laughed at me in his turn. I perceived by the ill success of this my late 
beginning the necessity of making another attempt to flatter ‘invita 
Minerva’. 

My talent was that of telling men useful but severe truths with energy 
and courage; to this it was necessary to confine myself. Not only I was not 
born to flatter, but I knew not how to commend. The awkwardness of the 
manner in which I have sometimes bestowed eulogium has done me more 
harm than the severity of my censure. Of this I have to adduce one terrible 
instance, the consequences of which have not only fixed my fate for the rest 
of my life, but will perhaps decide on my reputation throughout all 
posterity. 

During the residence of M. de Luxembourg at Montmorency, M. de 
Choiseul sometimes came to supper at the castle. He arrived there one day 
after I had left it. My name was mentioned, and M. de Luxembourg related 
to him what had happened at Venice between me and M. de Montaigu. M. 
de Choiseul said it was a pity I had quitted that track, and that if I chose to 
enter it again he would most willingly give me employment. M. de 
Luxembourg told me what had passed. Of this I was the more sensible as I 
was not accustomed to be spoiled by ministers, and had I been in a better 
state of health it is not certain that I should not have been guilty of a new 
folly. Ambition never had power over my mind except during the short 
intervals in which every other passion left me at liberty; but one of these 
intervals would have been sufficient to determine me. This good intention 
of M. de Choiseul gained him my attachment and increased the esteem 
which, in consequence of some operations in his administration, I had 
conceived for his talents; and the family compact in particular had appeared 


to me to evince a statesman of the first order. He moreover gained ground in 
my estimation by the little respect I entertained for his predecessors, not 
even excepting Madam de Pompadour, whom I considered as a species of 
prime minister, and when it was reported that one of these two would expel 
the other, I thought I offered up prayers for the honor of France when I 
wished that M. de Choiseul might triumph. I had always felt an antipathy to 
Madam de Pompadour, even before her preferment; I had seen her with 
Madam de la Popliniere when her name was still Madam d’Etioles. I was 
afterwards dissatisfied with her silence on the subject of Diderot, and with 
her proceedings relative to myself, as well on the subject of the ‘Muses 
Galantes’, as on that of the ‘Devin du Village’, which had not in any 
manner produced me advantages proportioned to its success; and on all 
occasions I had found her but little disposed to serve me. This however did 
not prevent the Chevalier de Lorenzy from proposing to me to write 
something in praise of that lady, insinuating that I might acquire some 
advantage by it. The proposition excited my indignation, the more as I 
perceived it did not come from himself, knowing that, passive as he was, he 
thought and acted according to the impulsion he received. I am so little 
accustomed to constraint that it was impossible for me to conceal from him 
my disdain, nor from anybody the moderate opinion I had of the favorite; 
this I am sure she knew, and thus my own interest was added to my natural 
inclination in the wishes I formed for M. de Choiseul. Having a great 
esteem for his talents, which was all I knew of him, full of gratitude for his 
kind intentions, and moreover unacquainted in my retirement with his taste 
and manner of living, I already considered him as the avenger of the public 
and myself; and being at that time writing the conclusion of my Social 
Contract, I stated in it, in a single passage, what I thought of preceding 
ministers, and of him by whom they began to be eclipsed. On this occasion 
I acted contrary to my most constant maxim; and besides, I did not recollect 
that, in bestowing praise and strongly censuring in the same article, without 
naming the persons, the language must be so appropriated to those to whom 
it is applicable, that the most ticklish pride cannot find in it the least thing 
equivocal. I was in this respect in such an imprudent security, that I never 
once thought it was possible any one should make a false application. It will 
soon appear whether or not I was right. 

One of my misfortunes was always to be connected with some female 
author. This I thought I might avoid amongst the great. I was deceived; it 


still pursued me. Madam de Luxembourg was not, however; at least that I 
know of, attacked with the mania of writing; but Madam de Boufflers was. 
She wrote a tragedy in prose, which, in the first place, was read, handed 
about, and highly spoken of in the society of the Prince Conti, and upon 
which, not satisfied with the encomiums she received, she would absolutely 
consult me for the purpose of having mine. This she obtained, but with that 
moderation which the work deserved. She besides had with it the 
information I thought it my duty to give her, that her piece, entitled 
‘L’Esclave Genereux’, greatly resembled the English tragedy of 
‘Oroonoko’, but little known in France, although translated into the French 
language. Madam de Bouffiers thanked me for the remark, but, however, 
assured me there was not the least resemblance between her piece and the 
other. I never spoke of the plagiarisms except to herself, and I did it to 
discharge a duty she had imposed on me; but this has not since prevented 
me from frequently recollecting the consequences of the sincerity of Gil 
Blas to the preaching archbishop. 

Besides the Abbe de Bouffiers, by whom I was not beloved, and Madam 
de Bouffiers, in whose opinion I was guilty of that which neither women 
nor authors ever pardon, the other friends of Madam de Luxembourg never 
seemed much disposed to become mine, particularly the President Henault, 
who, enrolled amongst authors, was not exempt from their weaknesses; also 
Madam du Deffand, and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, both intimate with 
Voltaire and the friends of D’ Alembert, with whom the latter at length lived, 
however upon an honorable footing, for it cannot be understood I mean 
otherwise. I first began to interest myself for Madam du Deffand, whom the 
loss of her eyes made an object of commiseration in mine; but her manner 
of living so contrary to my own, that her hour of going to bed was almost 
mine for rising; her unbounded passion for low wit, the importance she 
gave to every kind of printed trash, either complimentary or abusive, the 
despotism and transports of her oracles, her excessive admiration or dislike 
of everything, which did not permit her to speak upon any subject without 
convulsions, her inconceivable prejudices, invincible obstinacy, and the 
enthusiasm of folly to which this carried her in her passionate judgments; 
all disgusted me and diminished the attention I wished to pay her. I 
neglected her and she perceived it; this was enough to set her in a rage, and, 
although I was sufficiently aware how much a woman of her character was 


to be feared, I preferred exposing myself to the scourge of her hatred rather 
than to that of her friendship. 

My having so few friends in the society of Madam de Luxembourg 
would not have been in the least dangerous had I had no enemies in the 
family. Of these I had but one, who, in my then situation, was as powerful 
as a hundred. It certainly was not M. de Villeroy, her brother; for he not 
only came to see me, but had several times invited me to Villeroy; and as I 
had answered to the invitation with all possible politeness and respect, he 
had taken my vague manner of doing it as a consent, and arranged with 
Madam de Luxembourg a journey of a fortnight, in which it was proposed 
to me to make one of the party. As the cares my health then required did not 
permit me to go from home without risk, I prayed Madam de Luxembourg 
to have the goodness to make my apologies. Her answer proves this was 
done with all possible ease, and M. de Villeroy still continued to show me 
his usual marks of goodness. His nephew and heir, the young Marquis of 
Villeroy, had not for me the same benevolence, nor had I for him the respect 
I had for his uncle. His harebrained manner rendered him insupportable to 
me, and my coldness drew upon me his aversion. He insultingly attacked 
me one evening at table, and I had the worst of it because I am a fool, 
without presence of mind; and because anger, instead of rendering my wit 
more poignant, deprives me of the little I have. I had a dog which had been 
given me when he was quite young, soon after my arrival at the Hermitage, 
and which I had called Duke. This dog, not handsome, but rare of his kind, 
of which I had made my companion and friend, a title which he certainly 
merited much more than most of the persons by whom it was taken, became 
in great request at the castle of Montmorency for his good nature and 
fondness, and the attachment we had for each other; but from a foolish 
pusillanimity I had changed his name to Turk, as if there were not many 
dogs called Marquis, without giving the least offence to any marquis 
whatsoever. The Marquis of Villeroy, who knew of the change of name, 
attacked me in such a manner that I was obliged openly at table to relate 
what I had done. Whatever there might be offensive in the name of duke, it 
was not in my having given but in my having taken it away. The worst of it 
all was, there were many dukes present, amongst others M. de Luxembourg 
and his son; and the Marquis de Villeroy, who was one day to have, and 
now has the title, enjoyed in the most cruel manner the embarrassment into 
which he had thrown me. I was told the next day his aunt had severely 


reprimanded him, and it may be judged whether or not, supposing her to 
have been serious, this put me upon better terms with him. 

To enable me to support his enmity I had no person, neither at the Hotel 
de Luxembourg nor at the Temple, except the Chevalier de Lorenzy, who 
professed himself my friend; but he was more that of D’Alembert, under 
whose protection he passed with women for a great geometrician. He was 
moreover the cicisbeo, or rather the complaisant chevalier of the Countess 
of Boufflers, a great friend also to D’Alembert, and the Chevalier de 
Lorenzy was the most passive instrument in her hands. Thus, far from 
having in that circle any counter-balance to my inaptitude, to keep me in the 
good graces of Madam de Luxembourg, everybody who approached her 
seemed to concur in injuring me in her good opinion. Yet, besides Emilius, 
with which she charged herself, she gave me at the same time another mark 
of her benevolence, which made me imagine that, although wearied with 
my conversation, she would still preserve for me the friendship she had so 
many times promised me for life. 

As soon as I thought I could depend upon this, I began to ease my heart, 
by confessing to her all my faults, having made it an inviolable maxim to 
show myself to my friends such as I really was, neither better nor worse. I 
had declared to her my connection with Theresa, and everything that had 
resulted from it, without concealing the manner in which I had disposed of 
my children. She had received my confessions favorably, and even too 
much so, since she spared me the censures I so much merited; and what 
made the greatest impression upon me was her goodness to Theresa, 
making her presents, sending for her, and begging her to come and see her, 
receiving her with caresses, and often embracing her in public. This poor 
girl was in transports of joy and gratitude, of which I certainly partook; the 
friendship Madam de Luxembourg showed me in her condescensions to 
Theresa affected me much more than if they had been made immediately to 
myself. 

Things remained in this state for a considerable time; but at length 
Madam de Luxembourg carried her goodness so far as to have a desire to 
take one of my children from the hospital. She knew I had put a cipher into 
the swaddling clothes of the eldest; she asked me for the counterpart of the 
cipher, and I gave it to her. In this research she employed La Roche, her 
valet de chambre and confidential servant, who made vain inquiries, 
although after only about twelve or fourteen years, had the registers of the 


foundling hospital been in order, or the search properly made, the original 
cipher ought to have been found. However this may be, I was less sorry for 
his want of success than I should have been had I from time to time 
continued to see the child from its birth until that moment. If by the aid of 
the indications given, another child had been presented as my own, the 
doubt of its being so in fact, and the fear of having one thus substituted for 
it, would have contracted my affections, and I should not have tasted of the 
charm of the real sentiment of nature. This during infancy stands in need of 
being supported by habit. The long absence of a child whom the father has 
seen but for an instant, weakens, and at length annihilates paternal 
sentiment, and parents will never love a child sent to nurse, like that which 
is brought up under their eyes. This reflection may extenuate my faults in 
their effects, but 1t must aggravate them in their source. 

It may not perhaps be useless to remark that by the means of Theresa, 
the same La Roche became acquainted with Madam le Vasseur, whom 
Grimm still kept at Deuil, near La Chevrette, and not far from 
Montmorency. 

After my departure it was by means of La Roche that I continued to send 
this woman the money I had constantly sent her at stated times, and I am of 
opinion he often carried her presents from Madam de Luxembourg; 
therefore she certainly was not to be pitied, although she constantly 
complained. With respect to Grimm, as I am not fond of speaking of 
persons whom I ought to hate, I never mentioned his name to Madam de 
Luxembourg, except when I could not avoid it; but she frequently made him 
the subject of conversation, without telling me what she thought of the man, 
or letting me discover whether or not he was of her acquaintance. Reserve 
with people I love and who are open with me being contrary to my nature, 
especially in things relating to themselves, I have since that time frequently 
thought of that of Madam de Luxembourg; but never, except when other 
events rendered the recollection natural. 

Having waited a long time without hearing speak of Emilius, after I had 
given it to Madam de Luxembourg, I at last heard the agreement was made 
at Paris, with the bookseller Duchesne, and by him with Neaulme, of 
Amsterdam. Madam de Luxembourg sent me the original and the duplicate 
of my agreement with Duchesne, that I might sign them. I discovered the 
writing to be by the same hand as that of the letters of M. de Malesherbes, 
which he himself did not write. The certainty that my agreement was made 


by the consent, and under the eye of that magistrate, made me sign without 
hesitation. Duchesne gave me for the manuscript six thousand livres (two 
hundred and fifty pounds), half in specie, and one or two hundred copies. 
After having signed the two parts, I sent them both to Madam de 
Luxembourg, according to her desire; she gave one to Duchesne, and 
instead of returning the other kept it herself, so that I never saw it 
afterwards. 

My acquaintance with M. and Madam de Luxembourg, though it 
diverted me a little from my plan of retirement, did not make me entirely 
renounce it. Even at the time I was most in favor with Madam de 
Luxembourg, I always felt that nothing but my sincere attachment to the 
marechal and herself could render to me supportable the people with whom 
they were connected, and all the difficulty I had was in conciliating this 
attachment with a manner of life more agreeable to my inclination, and less 
contrary to my health, which constraint and late suppers continually 
deranged, notwithstanding all the care taken to prevent it; for in this, as in 
everything else, attention was carried as far as possible; thus, for instance, 
every evening after supper the marechal, who went early to bed, never 
failed, notwithstanding everything that could be said to the contrary, to 
make me withdraw at the same time. It was not until some little time before 
my catastrophe that, for what reason I know not, he ceased to pay me that 
attention. Before I perceived the coolness of Madam de Luxembourg, I was 
desirous, that I might not expose myself to it, to execute my old project; but 
not having the means to that effect, I was obliged to wait for the conclusion 
of the agreement for ‘Emilius’, and in the time I finished the ‘Social 
Contract’, and sent it to Rey, fixing the price of the manuscript at a 
thousand livres (forty-one pounds), which he paid me. 

I ought not perhaps to omit a trifling circumstance relative to this 
manuscript. I gave it, well sealed up, to Du Voisin, a minister in the pays de 
Vaud and chaplain at the Hotel de Hollande, who sometimes came to see 
me, and took upon himself to send the packet to Rey, with whom he was 
connected. The manuscript, written in a small letter, was but very trifling, 
and did not fill his pocket. Yet, in passing the barriere, the packet fell, I 
know not by what means, into the hands of the Commis, who opened and 
examined it, and afterwards returned it to him, when he had reclaimed it in 
the name of the ambassador. This gave him an opportunity of reading it 
himself, which he ingeniously wrote me he had done, speaking highly of the 


work, without suffering a word of criticism or censure to escape him; 
undoubtedly reserving to himself to become the avenger of Christianity as 
soon as the work should appear. He resealed the packet and sent it to Rey. 
Such is the substance of his narrative in the letter in which he gave an 
account of the affair, and is all I ever knew of the matter. 

Besides these two books and my dictionary of music, at which I still did 
something as opportunity offered, I had other works of less importance 
ready to make their appearance, and which I proposed to publish either 
separately or in my general collection, should I ever undertake it. The 
principal of these works, most of which are still in manuscript in the hands 
of De Peyrou, was an essay on the origin of Languages, which I had read to 
M. de Malesherbes and the Chevalier de Lorenzy, who spoke favorably of 
it. I expected all the productions together would produce me a net capital of 
from eight to ten thousand livres (three to four hundred pounds), which I 
intended to sink in annuities for my life and that of Theresa; after which, 
our design, as I have already mentioned, was to go and live together in the 
midst of some province, without further troubling the public about me, or 
myself with any other project than that of peacefully ending my days and 
still continuing to do in my neighborhood all the good in my power, and to 
write at leisure the memoirs which I intended. 

Such was my intention, and the execution of it was facilitated by an act 
of generosity in Rey, upon which I cannot be silent. This bookseller, of 
whom so many unfavorable things were told me in Paris, is, 
notwithstanding, the only one with whom I have always had reason to be 
satisfied. It is true, we frequently disagreed as to the execution of my works. 
He was heedless and I was choleric; but in matters of interest which related 
to them, although I never made with him an agreement in form, I always 
found in him great exactness and probity. He is also the only person of his 
profession who frankly confessed to me he gained largely by my means; 
and he frequently, when he offered me a part of his fortune, told me I was 
the author of it all. Not finding the means of exercising his gratitude 
immediately upon myself, he wished at least to give me proofs of it in the 
person of my governante, upon whom he settled an annuity of three 
hundred livres (twelve pounds), expressing in the deed that it was an 
acknowledgment for the advantages I had procured him. This he did 
between himself and me, without ostentation, pretension, or noise, and had 
not I spoken of it to anybody, not a single person would ever have known 


anything of the matter. I was so pleased with this action that I became 
attached to Rey, and conceived for him a real friendship. Sometime 
afterwards he desired I would become godfather to one of his children; I 
consented, and a part of my regret in the situation to which I am reduced, is 
my being deprived of the means of rendering in future my attachment of my 
goddaughter useful to her and her parents. Why am I, who am so sensible of 
the modest generosity of this bookseller, so little so of the noisy eagerness 
of many persons of the highest rank, who pompously fill the world with 
accounts of the services they say they wished to render me, but the good 
effects of which I never felt? Is it their fault or mine? Are they nothing 
more than vain; is my insensibility purely ingratitude? Intelligent reader, 
weigh and determine; for my part I say no more. 

This pension was a great resource to Theresa and considerable 
alleviation to me, although I was far from receiving from it a direct 
advantage, any more than from the presents that were made her. 

She herself has always disposed of everything. When I kept her money I 
gave her a faithful account of it, without ever applying any part of the 
deposit to our common expenses, not even when she was richer than 
myself. “What is mine is ours,” said I to her; “and what is thine is thine.” I 
never departed from this maxim. They who have had the baseness to accuse 
me of receiving by her hands that which I refused to take with mine, 
undoubtedly judged of my heart by their own, and knew but little of me. I 
would willingly eat with her the bread she should have earned, but not that 
she should have had given her. For a proof of this I appeal to herself, both 
now and hereafter, when, according to the course of nature, she shall have 
survived me. Unfortunately, she understands but little of economy in any 
respect, and is, besides, careless and extravagant, not from vanity nor 
gluttony, but solely from negligence. No creature is perfect here below, and 
since the excellent qualities must be accompanied with some defects; I 
prefer these to vices; although her defects are more prejudicial to us both. 
The efforts I have made, as formerly I did for mamma, to accumulate 
something in advance which might some day be to her a never-failing 
resource, are not to be conceived; but my cares were always ineffectual. 

Neither of these women ever called themselves to an account, and, 
notwithstanding all my efforts, everything I acquired was dissipated as fast 
as it came. Notwithstanding the great simplicity of Theresa’s dress, the 
pension from Rey has never been sufficient to buy her clothes, and I have 


every year been under the necessity of adding something to it for that 
purpose. We are neither of us born to be rich, and this I certainly do not 
reckon amongst our misfortunes. 

The ‘Social Contract’ was soon printed. This was not the case with 
‘Emilius’, for the publication of which I waited to go into the retirement I 
meditated. Duchesne, from time to time, sent me specimens of impression 
to choose from; when I had made my choice, instead of beginning he sent 
me others. When, at length, we were fully determined on the size and letter, 
and several sheets were already printed off, on some trifling alteration I 
made in a proof, he began the whole again; and at the end of six months we 
were in less forwardness than on the first day. During all these experiments 
I clearly perceived the work was printing in France as well as in Holland, 
and that two editions of it were preparing at the same time. What could I 
do? The manuscript was no longer mine. Far from having anything to do 
with the edition in France, I was always against it; but since, at length, this 
was preparing in spite of all opposition, and was to serve as a model to the 
other, it was necessary I should cast my eyes over it and examine the 
proofs, that my work might not be mutilated. It was, besides, printed so 
much by the consent of the magistrate, that it was he who, in some measure, 
directed the undertaking; he likewise wrote to me frequently, and once came 
to see me and converse on the subject upon an occasion of which I am 
going to speak. 

Whilst Duchesne crept like a snail, Neaulme, whom he withheld, 
scarcely moved at all. The sheets were not regularly sent him as they were 
printed. He thought there was some trick in the manoeuvre of Duchesne, 
that is, of Guy who acted for him; and perceiving the terms of the 
agreement to be departed from, he wrote me letter after letter full of 
complaints, and it was less possible for me to remove the subject of them 
than that of those I myself had to make. His friend Guerin, who at that time 
came frequently to see my house, never ceased speaking to me about the 
work, but always with the greatest reserve. He knew and he did not know 
that it was printing in France, and that the magistrate had a hand in it. In 
expressing his concern for my embarrassment, he seemed to accuse me of 
imprudence without ever saying in what this consisted; he incessantly 
equivocated, and seemed to speak for no other purpose than to hear what I 
had to say. I thought myself so secure that I laughed at his mystery and 
circumspection as at a habit he had contracted with ministers and 


magistrates whose offices he much frequented. Certain of having 
conformed to every rule with the work, and strongly persuaded that I had 
not only the consent and protection of the magistrate, but that the book 
merited and had obtained the favor of the minister, I congratulated myself 
upon my courage in doing good, and laughed at my pusillanimous friends 
who seemed uneasy on my account. Duclos was one of these, and I confess 
my confidence in his understanding and uprightness might have alarmed 
me, had I had less in the utility of the work and in the probity of those by 
whom it was patronized. He came from the house of M. Baille to see me 
whilst ‘Emilius’ was in the press; he spoke to me concerning it; I read to 
him the ‘Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar’, to which he listened 
attentively and, as it seemed to me with pleasure. When I had finished he 
said: “What! citizen, this is a part of a work now printing in Paris?”— 
“Yes,” answered I, and it ought to be printed at the Louvre by order of the 
king.” — I confess it,” replied he; “but pray do not mention to anybody 
your having read to me this fragment.” 

This striking manner of expressing himself surprised without alarming 
me. I knew Duclos was intimate with M. de Malesherbes, and I could not 
conceive how it was possible he should think so differently from him upon 
the same subject. 

I had lived at Montmorency for the last four years without ever having 
had there one day of good health. Although the air is excellent, the water is 
bad, and this may possibly be one of the causes which contributed to 
increase my habitual complaints. Towards the end of the autumn of 1767, I 
fell quite ill, and passed the whole winter in suffering almost without 
intermission. The physical ill, augmented by a thousand inquietudes, 
rendered these terrible. For some time past my mind had been disturbed by 
melancholy forebodings without my knowing to what these directly tended. 
I received anonymous letters of an extraordinary nature, and others, that 
were signed, much of the same import. I received one from a counsellor of 
the parliament of Paris, who, dissatisfied with the present constitution of 
things, and foreseeing nothing but disagreeable events, consulted me upon 
the choice of an asylum at Geneva or in Switzerland, to retire to with his 
family. Another was brought me from M. de , president a mortier’ of 
the parliament of , who proposed to me to draw up for this Parliament, 
which was then at variance with the court, memoirs and remonstrances, and 








offering to furnish me with all the documents and materials necessary for 
that purpose. 

When I suffer I am subject to ill humor. This was the case when I 
received these letters, and my answers to them, in which I flatly refused 
everything that was asked of me, bore strong marks of the effect they had 
had upon my mind. I do not however reproach myself with this refusal, as 
the letters might be so many snares laid by my enemies, and what was 
required of me was contrary to the principles from which I was less willing 
than ever to swerve. But having it within my power to refuse with 
politeness I did it with rudeness, and in this consists my error. 

[I knew, for instance, the President de to be connected with 
the Encyclopedists and the Holbachiens. | 

The two letters of which I have just spoken will be found amongst my 
papers. The letter from the chancellor did not absolutely surprise me, 
because I agreed with him in opinion, and with many others, that the 
declining constitution of France threatened an approaching destruction. The 
disasters of an unsuccessful war, all of which proceeded from a fault in the 
government; the incredible confusion in the finances; the perpetual 
drawings upon the treasury by the administration, which was then divided 
between two or three ministers, amongst whom reigned nothing but discord, 
and who, to counteract the operations of each other, let the kingdom go to 
ruin; the discontent of the people, and of every other rank of subjects; the 
obstinacy of a woman who, constantly sacrificing her judgment, if she 
indeed possessed any, to her inclinations, kept from public employment 
persons capable of discharging the duties of them, to place in them such as 
pleased her best; everything occurred in justifying the foresight of the 
counsellor, that of the public, and my own. This, made me several times 
consider whether or not I myself should seek an asylum out of the kingdom 
before it was torn by the dissensions by which it seemed to be threatened; 
but relieved from my fears by my insignificance, and the peacefulness of 
my disposition, I thought that in the state of solitude in which I was 
determined to live, no public commotion could reach me. I was sorry only 
that, in this state of things, M. de Luxembourg should accept commissions 
which tended to injure him in the opinion of the persons of the place of 
which he was governor. I could have wished he had prepared himself a 
retreat there, in case the great machine had fallen in pieces, which seemed 
much to be apprehended; and still appears to me beyond a doubt, that if the 





reins of government had not fallen into a single hand, the French monarchy 
would now be at the last gasp. 

Whilst my situation became worse the printing of ‘Emilius’ went on 
more slowly, and was at length suspended without my being able to learn 
the reason why; Guy did not deign to answer my letter of inquiry, and I 
could obtain no information from any person of what was going forward, 
M. de Malesherbes being then in the country. A misfortune never makes me 
uneasy provided I know in what it consists; but it is my nature to be afraid 
of darkness, I tremble at the appearance of it; mystery always gives me 
inquietude, it is too opposite to my natural disposition, in which there is an 
openness bordering on imprudence. The sight of the most hideous monster 
would, I am of opinion, alarm me but little; but if by night I were to see a 
figure in a white sheet I should be afraid of it. My imagination, wrought 
upon by this long silence, was now employed in creating phantoms. I 
tormented myself the more in endeavoring to discover the impediment to 
the printing of my last and best production, as I had the publication of it 
much at heart; and as I always carried everything to an extreme, I imagined 
that I perceived in the suspension the suppression of the work. Yet, being 
unable to discover either the cause or manner of it, I remained in the most 
cruel state of suspense. I wrote letter after letter to Guy, to M. de 
Malesherbes and to Madam de Luxembourg, and not receiving answers, at 
least when I expected them, my head became so affected that I was not far 
from a delirium. I unfortunately heard that Father Griffet, a Jesuit, had 
spoken of ‘Emilius’ and repeated from it some passages. My imagination 
instantly unveiled to me the mystery of iniquity; I saw the whole progress 
of it as clearly as if it had been revealed to me. I figured to myself that the 
Jesuits, furious on account of the contemptuous manner in which I had 
spoken of colleges, were in possession of my work; that it was they who 
had delayed the publication; that, informed by their friend Guerin of my 
situation, and foreseeing my approaching dissolution, of which I myself had 
no manner of doubt, they wished to delay the appearance of the work until 
after that event, with an intention to curtail and mutilate it, and in favor of 
their own views, to attribute to me sentiments not my own. The number of 
facts and circumstances which occurred to my mind, in confirmation of this 
silly proposition, and gave it an appearance of truth supported by evidence 
and demonstration, is astonishing. I knew Guerin to be entirely in the 
interest of the Jesuits. I attributed to them all the friendly advances he had 


made me; I was persuaded he had, by their entreaties, pressed me to engage 
with Neaulme, who had given them the first sheets of my work; that they 
had afterwards found means to stop the printing of it by Duchesne, and 
perhaps to get possession of the manuscript to make such alterations in it as 
they should think proper, that after my death they might publish it disguised 
in their own manner. I had always perceived, notwithstanding the wheedling 
of Father Berthier, that the Jesuits did not like me, not only as an 
Encyclopedist, but because all my principles were more in opposition to 
their maxims and influence than the incredulity of my colleagues, since 
atheistical and devout fanaticism, approaching each other by their common 
enmity to toleration, may become united; a proof of which is seen in China, 
and in the cabal against myself; whereas religion, both reasonable and 
moral, taking away all power over the conscience, deprives those who 
assume that power of every resource. I knew the chancellor was a great 
friend to the Jesuits, and I had my fears less the son, intimidated by the 
father, should find himself under the necessity of abandoning the work he 
had protected. I besides imagined that I perceived this to be the case in the 
chicanery employed against me relative to the first two volumes, in which 
alterations were required for reasons of which I could not feel the force; 
whilst the other two volumes were known to contain things of such a nature 
as, had the censor objected to them in the manner he did to the passages he 
thought exceptionable in the others, would have required their being 
entirely written over again. I also understood, and M. de Malesherbes 
himself told me of it, that the Abbe de Grave, whom he had charged with 
the inspection of this edition, was another partisan of the Jesuits. I saw 
nothing but Jesuits, without considering that, upon the point of being 
suppressed, and wholly taken up in making their defence, they had 
something which interested them much more than the cavillings relative to 
a work in which they were not in question. I am wrong, however, in saying 
this did not occur to me; for I really thought of it, and M. de Malesherbes 
took care to make the observation to me the moment he heard of my 
extravagant suspicions. But by another of those absurdities of a man, who, 
from the bosom of obscurity, will absolutely judge of the secret of great 
affairs, with which he is totally unacquainted. I never could bring myself to 
believe the Jesuits were in danger, and I considered the rumor of their 
suppression as an artful manoeuvre of their own to deceive their 
adversaries. Their past successes, which had been uninterrupted, gave me so 


terrible an idea of the power, that I already was grieved at the overthrow of 
the parliament. I knew M. de Choiseul had prosecuted his studies under the 
Jesuits, that Madam de Pompadour was not upon bad terms with them, and 
that their league with favorites and ministers had constantly appeared 
advantageous to their order against their common enemies. The court 
seemed to remain neutral, and persuaded as I was that should the society 
receive a severe check it would not come from the parliament, I saw in the 
inaction of government the ground of their confidence and the omen of their 
triumph. In fine, perceiving in the rumors of the day nothing more than art 
and dissimulation on their part, and thinking they, in their state of security, 
had time to watch over all their interests, I had had not the least doubt of 
their shortly crushing Jansenism, the parliament and the Encyclopedists, 
with every other association which should not submit to their yoke; and that 
if they ever suffered my work to appear, this would not happen until it 
should be so transformed as to favor their pretensions, and thus make use of 
my name the better to deceive my readers. 

I felt my health and strength decline; and such was the horror with which 
my mind was filled, at the idea of dishonor to my memory in the work most 
worthy of myself, that I am surprised so many extravagant ideas did not 
occasion a speedy end to my existence. I never was so much afraid of death 
as at this time, and had I died with the apprehensions I then had upon my 
mind, I should have died in despair. At present, although I perceive no 
obstacle to the execution of the blackest and most dreadful conspiracy ever 
formed against the memory of a man, I shall die much more in peace, 
certain of leaving in my writings a testimony in my favor, and one which, 
sooner or later, will triumph over the calumnies of mankind. 

M. de Malesherbes, who discovered the agitation of my mind, and to 
whom I acknowledged it, used such endeavors to restore me to tranquility 
as proved his excessive goodness of heart. Madam de Luxembourg aided 
him in his good work, and several times went to Duchesne to know in what 
state the edition was. At length the impression was again begun, and the 
progress of it became more rapid than ever, without my knowing for what 
reason it had been suspended. M. de Malesherbes took the trouble to come 
to Montmorency to calm my mind; in this he succeeded, and the full 
confidence I had in his uprightness having overcome the derangement of 
my poor head, gave efficacy to the endeavors he made to restore it. After 
what he had seen of my anguish and delirium, it was natural he should think 


I was to be pitied; and he really commiserated my situation. The 
expressions, incessantly repeated, of the philosophical cabal by which he 
was surrounded, occurred to his memory. When I went to live at the 
Hermitage, they, as I have already remarked, said I should not remain there 
long. When they saw I persevered, they charged me with obstinacy and 
pride, proceeding from a want of courage to retract, and insisted that my life 
was there a burden to me; in short, that I was very wretched. M. de 
Malesherbes believed this really to be the case, and wrote to me upon the 
subject. This error in a man for whom I had so much esteem gave me some 
pain, and I wrote to him four letters successively, in which I stated the real 
motives of my conduct, and made him fully acquainted with my taste, 
inclination and character, and with the most interior sentiments of my heart. 
These letters, written hastily, almost without taking pen from paper, and 
which I neither copied, corrected, nor even read, are perhaps the only things 
I ever wrote with facility, which, in the midst of my sufferings, was, I think, 
astonishing. I sighed, as I felt myself declining, at the thought of leaving in 
the midst of honest men an opinion of me so far from truth; and by the 
sketch hastily given in my four letters, I endeavored, in some measure, to 
substitute them to the memoirs I had proposed to write. They are expressive 
of my grief to M. de Malesherbes, who showed them in Paris, and are, 
besides, a kind of summary of what I here give in detail, and, on this 
account, merit preservation. The copy I begged of them some years 
afterwards will be found amongst my papers. 

The only thing which continued to give me pain, in the idea of my 
approaching dissolution, was my not having a man of letters for a friend, to 
whom I could confide my papers, that after my death he might take a proper 
choice of such as were worthy of publication. 

After my journey to Geneva, I conceived a friendship for Moultou; this 
young man pleased me, and I could have wished him to receive my last 
breath. I expressed to him this desire, and am of opinion he would readily 
have complied with it, had not his affairs prevented him from so doing. 
Deprived of this consolation, I still wished to give him a mark of my 
confidence by sending him the ‘Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar’ 
before it was published. He was pleased with the work, but did not in his 
answer seem so fully to expect from it the effect of which I had but little 
doubt. He wished to receive from me some fragment which I had not given 
to anybody else. I sent him the funeral oration of the late Duke of Orleans; 


this I had written for the Abbe Darty, who had not pronounced it, because, 
contrary to his expectation, another person was appointed to perform that 
ceremony. 

The printing of Emilius, after having been again taken in hand, was 
continued and completed without much difficulty; and I remarked this 
singularity, that after the curtailings so much insisted upon in the first two 
volumes, the last two were passed over without an objection, and their 
contents did not delay the publication for a moment. I had, however, some 
uneasiness which I must not pass over in silence. After having been afraid 
of the Jesuits, I begun to fear the Jansenists and philosophers. An enemy to 
party, faction and cabal, I never heard the least good of parties concerned in 
them. The gossips had quitted their old abode and taken up their residence 
by the side of me, so that in their chamber, everything said in mine, and 
upon the terrace, was distinctly heard; and from their garden it would have 
been easy to scale the low wall by which it was separated from my alcove. 
This was become my study; my table was covered with proofsheets of 
Emilius and the Social Contract and stitching these sheets as they were sent 
to me, I had all my volumes a long time before they were published. My 
negligence and the confidence I had in M. Mathas, in whose garden I was 
shut up, frequently made me forget to lock the door at night, and in the 
morning I several times found it wide open; this, however, would not have 
given me the least inquietude had I not thought my papers seemed to have 
been deranged. After having several times made the same remark, I became 
more careful, and locked the door. The lock was a bad one, and the key 
turned in it no more than half round. As I became more attentive, I found 
my papers in a much greater confusion than they were when I left 
everything open. At length I missed one of my volumes without knowing 
what was become of it until the morning of the third day, when I again 
found it upon the table. I never suspected either M. Mathas or his nephew 
M. du Moulin, knowing myself to be beloved by both, and my confidence 
in them was unbounded. That I had in the gossips began to diminish. 
Although they were Jansenists, I knew them to have some connection with 
D’ Alembert, and moreover they all three lodged in the same house. This 
gave me some uneasiness, and put me more upon my guard. I removed my 
papers from the alcove to my chamber, and dropped my acquaintance with 
these people, having learned they had shown in several houses the first 
volume of ‘Emilius’, which I had been imprudent enough to lend them. 


Although they continued until my departure to be my neighbors I never, 
after my first suspicions, had the least communication with them. The 
‘Social Contract’ appeared a month or two before ‘Emilius’. Rey, whom I 
had desired never secretly to introduce into France any of my books, 
applied to the magistrate for leave to send this book by Rouen, to which 
place he sent his package by sea. He received no answer, and his bales, after 
remaining at Rouen several months, were returned to him, but not until an 
attempt had been made to confiscate them; this, probably, would have been 
done had not he made a great clamor. Several persons, whose curiosity the 
work had excited, sent to Amsterdam for copies, which were circulated 
without being much noticed. Maulion, who had heard of this, and had, I 
believe, seen the work, spoke to me on the subject with an air of mystery 
which surprised me, and would likewise have made me uneasy if, certain of 
having conformed to every rule, I had not by virtue of my grand maxim, 
kept my mind calm. I moreover had no doubt but M. de Choiseul, already 
well disposed towards me, and sensible of the eulogium of his 
administration, which my esteem for him had induced me to make in the 
work, would support me against the malevolence of Madam de Pompadour. 

I certainly had then as much reason as ever to hope for the goodness of 
M. de Luxembourg, and even for his assistance in case of need; for he never 
at any time had given me more frequent and more pointed marks of his 
friendship. At the journey of Easter, my melancholy state no longer 
permitting me to go to the castle, he never suffered a day to pass without 
coming to see me, and at length, perceiving my sufferings to be incessant, 
he prevailed upon me to determine to see Friar Come. He immediately sent 
for him, came with him, and had the courage, uncommon to a man of his 
rank, to remain with me during the operation which was cruel and tedious. 
Upon the first examination, Come thought he found a great stone, and told 
me so; at the second, he could not find it again. After having made a third 
attempt with so much care and circumspection that I thought the time long, 
he declared there was no stone, but that the prostate gland was schirrous and 
considerably thickened. He besides added, that I had a great deal to suffer, 
and should live a long time. Should the second prediction be as fully 
accomplished as the first, my sufferings are far from being at an end. 

It was thus I learned after having been so many years treated for 
disorders which I never had, that my incurable disease, without being 
mortal, would last as long as myself. My imagination, repressed by this 


information, no longer presented to me in prospective a cruel death in the 
agonies of the stone. 

Delivered from imaginary evils, more cruel to me than those which were 
real, I more patiently suffered the latter. It is certain I have since suffered 
less from my disorder than I had done before, and every time I recollect that 
I owe this alleviation to M. de Luxembourg, his memory becomes more 
dear to me. 

Restored, as I may say, to life, and more than ever occupied with the plan 
according to which I was determined to pass the rest of my days, all the 
obstacle to the immediate execution of my design was the publication of 
‘Emilius’. I thought of Touraine where I had already been and which 
pleased me much, as well on account of the mildness of the climate, as on 
that of the character of the inhabitants. 

‘La terra molle lieta a dilettosa 
Simile a se l’habitator produce.’ 

I had already spoken of my project to M. de Luxembourg, who 
endeavored to dissuade me from it; I mentioned it to him a second time as a 
thing resolved upon. He then offered me the castle of Merlon, fifteen 
leagues from Paris, as an asylum which might be agreeable to me, and 
where he and Madam de Luxembourg would have a real pleasure in seeing 
me settled. The proposition made a pleasing impression on my mind. But 
the first thing necessary was to see the place, and we agreed upon a day 
when the marechal was to send his valet de chambre with a carriage to take 
me to it. On the day appointed, I was much indisposed; the journey was 
postponed, and different circumstances prevented me from ever making it. I 
have since learned the estate of Merlou did not belong to the marechal but 
to his lady, on which account I was the less sorry I had not gone to live 
there. 

‘Emilius’ was at length given to the public, without my having heard 
further of retrenchments or difficulties. Previous to the publication, the 
marechal asked me for all the letters M. de Malesherbes had written to me 
on the subject of the work. My great confidence in both, and the perfect 
security in which I felt myself, prevented me from reflecting upon this 
extraordinary and even alarming request. I returned all the letters excepting 
one or two which, from inattention, were left between the leaves of a book. 
A little time before this, M. de Malesherbes told me he should withdraw the 
letters I had written to Duchesne during my alarm relative to the Jesuits, 


and, it must be confessed, these letters did no great honor to my reason. But 
in my answer I assured him I would not in anything pass for being better 
than I was, and that he might leave the letters where they were. I know not 
what he resolved upon. 

The publication of this work was not succeeded by the applause which 
had followed that of all my other writings. No work was ever more highly 
spoken of in private, nor had any literary production ever had less public 
approbation. What was said and written to me upon the subject by persons 
most capable of judging, confirmed me in my opinion that it was the best, 
as well as the most important of all the works I had produced. But 
everything favorable was said with an air of the most extraordinary mystery, 
as if there had been a necessity of keeping it a secret. Madam de Boufflers, 
who wrote to me that the author of the work merited a statue, and the 
homage of mankind, at the end of her letter desired it might be returned to 
her. D’Alembert, who in his note said the work gave me a decided 
superiority, and ought to place me at the head of men of letters, did not sign 
what he wrote, although he had signed every note I had before received 
from him. Duclos, a sure friend, a man of veracity, but circumspect, 
although he had a good opinion of the work, avoided mentioning it in his 
letters to me. La Condomine fell upon the Confession of Faith, and 
wandered from the subject. Clairaut confined himself to the same part; but 
he was not afraid of expressing to me the emotion which the reading of it 
had caused in him, and in the most direct terms wrote to me that it had 
warmed his old imagination: of all those to whom I had sent my book, he 
was the only person who spoke freely what he thought of it. 

Mathas, to whom I also had given a copy before the publication, lent it to 
M. de Blaire, counsellor in the parliament of Strasbourg. M. de Blaire had a 
country-house at St. Gratien, and Mathas, his old acquaintance, sometimes 
went to see him there. He made him read Emilius before it was published. 
When he returned it to him, M. de Blaire expressed himself in the following 
terms, which were repeated to me the same day: “M. Mathas, this is a very 
fine work, but it will in a short time be spoken of more than, for the author, 
might be wished.” I laughed at the prediction, and saw in it nothing more 
than the importance of a man of the robe, who treats everything with an air 
of mystery. All the alarming observations repeated to me made no 
impression upon my mind, and, far from foreseeing the catastrophe so near 
at hand, certain of the utility and excellence of my work, and that I had in 


every respect conformed to established rules; convinced, as I thought I was 
that I should be supported by all the credit of M. de Luxembourg and the 
favor of the ministry, I was satisfied with myself for the resolution I had 
taken to retire in the midst of my triumphs, and at my return to crush those 
by whom I was envied. 

One thing in the publication of the work alarmed me, less on account of 
my safety than for the unburdening of my mind. At the Hermitage and at 
Montmorency I had seen with indignation the vexations which the jealous 
care of the pleasures of princes causes to be exercised on wretched 
peasants, forced to suffer the havoc made by game in their fields, without 
daring to take any other measure to prevent this devastation than that of 
making a noise, passing the night amongst the beans and peas, with drums, 
kettles and bells, to keep off the wild boars. As I had been a witness to the 
barbarous cruelty with which the Comte de Charolois treated these poor 
people, I had toward the end of Emilius exclaimed against it. This was 
another infraction of my maxims, which has not remained unpunished. I 
was informed that the people of the Prince of Conti were but little less 
severe upon his estates; I trembled lest that prince, for whom I was 
penetrated with respect and gratitude, should take to his own account what 
shocked humanity had made me say on that of others, and feel himself 
offended. Yet, as my conscience fully acquitted me upon this article, I made 
myself easy, and by so doing acted wisely: at least, I have not heard that this 
great prince took notice of the passage, which, besides, was written long 
before I had the honor of being known to him. 

A few days either before or after the publication of my work, for I do not 
exactly recollect the time, there appeared another work upon the same 
subject, taken verbatim from my first volume, except a few stupid things 
which were joined to the extract. The book bore the name of a Genevese, 
one Balexsert, and, according to the title-page, had gained the premium in 
the Academy of Harlem. I easily imagined the academy and the premium to 
be newly founded, the better to conceal the plagiarism from the eyes of the 
public; but I further perceived there was some prior intrigue which I could 
not unravel; either by the lending of my manuscript, without which the theft 
could not have been committed, or for the purpose of forging the story of 
the pretended premium, to which it was necessary to give some foundation. 
It was not until several years afterwards, that by a word which escaped 


D’Ivernois, I penetrated the mystery and discovered those by whom 
Balexsert had been brought forward. 

The low murmurings which precede a storm began to be heard, and men 
of penetration clearly saw there was something gathering, relative to me and 
my book, which would shortly break over my head. For my part my 
stupidity was such, that, far from foreseeing my misfortune, I did not 
suspect even the cause of it after I had felt its effect. It was artfully given 
out that while the Jesuits were treated with severity, no indulgence could be 
shown to books nor the authors of them in which religion was attacked. I 
was reproached with having put my name to Emilius, as if I had not put it to 
all my other works of which nothing was said. Government seemed to fear 
it should be obliged to take some steps which circumstances rendered 
necessary on account of my imprudence. Rumors to this effect reached my 
ears, but gave me not much uneasiness: it never even came into my head, 
that there could be the least thing in the whole affair which related to me 
personally, so perfectly irreproachable and well supported did I think 
myself; having besides conformed to every ministerial regulation, I did not 
apprehend Madam de Luxembourg would leave me in difficulties for an 
error, which, if it existed, proceeded entirely from herself. But knowing the 
manner of proceeding in like cases, and that it was customary to punish 
booksellers while authors were favored; I had some uneasiness on account 
of poor Duchesne, whom I saw exposed to danger, should M. de 
Malesherbes abandon him. 

My tranquility still continued. Rumors increased and soon changed their 
nature. The public, and especially the parliament, seemed irritated by my 
composure. In a few days the fermentation became terrible, and the object 
of the menaces being changed, these were immediately addressed to me. 
The parliamentarians were heard to declare that burning books was of no 
effect, the authors also should be burned with them; not a word was said of 
the booksellers. The first time these expressions, more worthy of an 
inquisitor of Goa than a senator, were related to me, I had no doubt of their 
coming from the Holbachiques with an intention to alarm me and drive me 
from France. I laughed at their puerile manoeuvre, and said they would, had 
they known the real state of things, have thought of some other means of 
inspiring me with fear; but the rumor at length became such that I perceived 
the matter was serious. M. and Madam de Luxembourg had this year come 
to Montmorency in the month of June, which, for their second journey, was 


more early than common. I heard but little there of my new books, 
notwithstanding the noise they made in Paris; neither the marechal nor his 
lady said a single word to me on the subject. However, one morning, when 
M. de Luxembourg and I were together, he asked me if, in the ‘Social 
Contract’, I had spoken ill of M. de Choiseul. “I?” said I, retreating a few 
steps with surprise; “no, I swear to you I have not; but on the contrary, I 
have made on him, and with a pen not given to praise, the finest eulogium a 
minister ever received.” I then showed him the passage. “And in Emilius?” 
replied he. “Not a word,” said I; “there is not in it a single word which 
relates to him.”— “Ah!” said he, with more vivacity than was common to 
him, “you should have taken the same care in the other book, or have 
expressed yourself more clearly!” “I thought,” replied I, “what I wrote 
could not be misconstrued; my esteem for him was such as to make me 
extremely cautious not to be equivocal.” 

He was again going to speak; I perceived him ready to open his mind: he 
stopped short and held his tongue. Wretched policy of a courtier, which in 
the best of hearts, subjugates friendship itself! 

This conversation although short, explained to me my situation, at least 
in certain respects, and gave me to understand that it was against myself the 
anger of administration was raised. The unheard of fatality, which turned to 
my prejudice all the good I did and wrote, afflicted my heart. Yet, feeling 
myself shielded in this affair by Madam de Luxembourg and M. de 
Malesherbes, I did not perceive in what my persecutors could deprive me of 
their protection. However, I, from that moment was convinced equity and 
judgment were no longer in question, and that no pains would be spared in 
examining whether or not I was culpable. The storm became still more 
menacing. Neaulme himself expressed to me, in the excess of his babbling, 
how much he repented having had anything to do in the business, and his 
certainty of the fate with which the book and the author were threatened. 
One thing, however, alleviated my fears: Madam de Luxembourg was so 
calm, satisfied and cheerful, that I concluded she must necessarily be 
certain of the sufficiency of her credit, especially if she did not seem to 
have the least apprehension on my account; moreover, she said not to me a 
word either of consolation or apology, and saw the turn the affair took with 
as much unconcern as if she had nothing to do with it or anything else that 
related to me. What surprised me most was her silence. I thought she should 
have said something on the subject. Madam de Boufflers seemed rather 


uneasy. She appeared agitated, strained herself a good deal, assured me the 
Prince of Conti was taking great pains to ward off the blow about to be 
directed against my person, and which she attributed to the nature of present 
circumstances, in which it was of importance to the parliament not to leave 
the Jesuits an opening whereby they might bring an accusation against it as 
being indifferent with respect to religion. She did not, however, seem to 
depend much either upon the success of her own efforts or even those of the 
prince. Her conversations, more alarming than consolatory, all tended to 
persuade me to leave the kingdom and go to England, where she offered me 
an introduction to many of her friends, amongst others one to the celebrated 
Hume, with whom she had long been upon a footing of intimate friendship. 
Seeing me still unshaken, she had recourse to other arguments more capable 
of disturbing my tranquillity. She intimated that, in case I was arrested and 
interrogated, I should be under the necessity of naming Madam de 
Luxembourg, and that her friendship for me required, on my part, such 
precautions as were necessary to prevent her being exposed. My answer 
was, that should what she seemed to apprehend come to pass, she need not 
be alarmed; that I should do nothing by which the lady she mentioned might 
become a sufferer. She said such a resolution was more easily taken than 
adhered to, and in this she was right, especially with respect to me, 
determined as I always have been neither to prejudice myself nor lie before 
judges, whatever danger there might be in speaking the truth. 

Perceiving this observation had made some impression upon my mind, 
without however inducing me to resolve upon evasion, she spoke of the 
Bastile for a few weeks, as a means of placing me beyond the reach of the 
jurisdiction of the parliament, which has nothing to do with prisoners of 
state. I had no objection to this singular favor, provided it were not solicited 
in my name. As she never spoke of it a second time, I afterwards thought 
her proposition was made to sound me, and that the party did not think 
proper to have recourse to an expedient which would have put an end to 
everything. 

A few days afterwards the marechal received from the Cure de Dueil, the 
friend of Grimm and Madam d’Epinay, a letter informing him, as from good 
authority, that the parliament was to proceed against me with the greatest 
severity, and that, on a day which he mentioned, an order was to be given to 
arrest me. I imagined this was fabricated by the Holbachiques; I knew the 
parliament to be very attentive to forms, and that on this occasion, 


beginning by arresting me before it was juridically known I avowed myself 
the author of the book was violating them all. I observed to Madam de 
Boufflers that none but persons accused of crimes which tend to endanger 
the public safety were, on a simple information, ordered to be arrested lest 
they should escape punishment. But when government wish to punish a 
crime like mine, which merits honor and recompense, the proceedings are 
directed against the book, and the author is as much as possible left out of 
the question. 

Upon this she made some subtle distinction, which I have forgotten, to 
prove that ordering me to be arrested instead of summoning me to be heard 
was a matter of favor. The next day I received a letter from Guy, who 
informed me that having in the morning been with the attorney-general, he 
had seen in his office a rough draft of a requisition against Emilius and the 
author. Guy, it is to be remembered, was the partner of Duchesne, who had 
printed the work, and without apprehensions on his own account, charitably 
gave this information to the author. The credit I gave to him maybe judged 
of. 

It was, no doubt, a very probable story, that a bookseller, admitted to an 
audience by the attorney-general, should read at ease scattered rough drafts 
in the office of that magistrate! Madam de Boufflers and others confirmed 
what he had said. By the absurdities which were incessantly rung in my 
ears, I was almost tempted to believe that everybody I heard speak had lost 
their senses. 

Clearly perceiving that there was some mystery, which no one thought 
proper to explain to me, I patiently awaited the event, depending upon my 
integrity and innocence, and thinking myself happy, let the persecution 
which awaited me be what it would, to be called to the honor of suffering in 
the cause of truth. Far from being afraid and concealing myself, I went 
every day to the castle, and in the afternoon took my usual walk. On the 
eighth of June, the evening before the order was concluded on, I walked in 
company with two professors of the oratory, Father Alamanni and Father 
Mandard. We carried to Champeaux a little collation, which we ate with a 
keen appetite. We had forgotten to bring glasses, and supplied the want of 
them by stalks of rye, through which we sucked up the wine from the bottle, 
piquing ourselves upon the choice of large tubes to vie with each other in 
pumping up what we drank. I never was more cheerful in my life. 


I have related in what manner I lost my sleep during my youth. I had 
since that time contracted a habit of reading every night in my bed, until I 
found my eyes begin to grow heavy. I then extinguished my wax taper, and 
endeavored to slumber for a few moments, which were in general very 
short. The book I commonly read at night was the Bible, which, in this 
manner I read five or six times from the beginning to the end. This evening, 
finding myself less disposed to sleep than ordinary, I continued my reading 
beyond the usual hour, and read the whole book which finishes at the Levite 
of Ephraim, the Book of judges, if I mistake not, for since that time I have 
never once seen it. This history affected me exceedingly, and, in a kind of a 
dream, my imagination still ran on it, when suddenly I was roused from my 
stupor by a noise and light. Theresa carrying a candle, lighted M. la Roche, 
who perceiving me hastily raise myself up, said: “Do not be alarmed; I 
come from Madam de Luxembourg, who, in her letter incloses you another 
from the Prince of Conti.” In fact, in the letter of Madam de Luxembourg I 
found another, which an express from the prince had brought her, stating 
that, notwithstanding all his efforts, it was determined to proceed against 
me with the utmost rigor. “The fermentation,” said he, “is extreme; nothing 
can ward off the blow; the court requires it, and the parliament will 
absolutely proceed; at seven o’clock in the morning an order will be made 
to arrest him, and persons will immediately be sent to execute it. I have 
obtained a promise that he shall not be pursued if he makes his escape; but 
if he persists in exposing himself to be taken this will immediately happen.” 
La Roche conjured me in behalf of Madam de Luxembourg to rise and go 
and speak to her. It was two o’clock and she had just retired to bed. “She 
expects you,” added he, “and will not go to sleep without speaking to you.” 
I dressed myself in haste and ran to her. 

She appeared to be agitated; this was for the first time. Her distress 
affected me. In this moment of surprise and in the night, I myself was not 
free from emotion; but on seeing her I forgot my own situation, and thought 
of nothing but the melancholy part she would have to act should I suffer 
myself to be arrested; for feeling I had sufficient courage strictly to adhere 
to truth, although I might be certain of its being prejudicial or even 
destructive to me, I was convinced I had not presence of mind, address, nor 
perhaps firmness enough, not to expose her should I be closely pressed. 
This determined me to sacrifice my reputation to her tranquillity, and to do 
for her that which nothing could have prevailed upon me to do for myself. 


The moment I had come to this resolution, I declared it, wishing not to 
diminish the magnitude of the sacrifice by giving her the least trouble to 
obtain it. I am sure she could not mistake my motive, although she said not 
a word, which proved to me she was sensible of it. I was so much shocked 
at her indifference that I, for a moment, thought of retracting; but the 
marechal came in, and Madam de Boufflers arrived from Paris a few 
moments afterwards. They did what Madam de Luxembourg ought to have 
done. I suffered myself to be flattered; I was ashamed to retract; and the 
only thing that remained to be determined upon was the place of my retreat 
and the time of my departure. M. de Luxembourg proposed to me to remain 
incognito a few days at the castle, that we might deliberate at leisure, and 
take such measures as should seem most proper; to this I would not consent, 
no more than to go secretly to the temple. I was determined to set off the 
same day rather than remain concealed in any place whatever. 

Knowing I had secret and powerful enemies in the kingdom, I thought, 
notwithstanding my attachment to France, I ought to quit it, the better to 
insure my future tranquillity. My first intention was to retire to Geneva, but 
a moment of reflection was sufficient to dissuade me from committing that 
act of folly; I knew the ministry of France, more powerful at Geneva than at 
Paris, would not leave me more at peace in one of these cities than in the 
other, were a resolution taken to torment me. I was also convinced the 
‘Discourse upon Inequality’ had excited against me in the council a hatred 
the more dangerous as the council dared not make it manifest. I had also 
learned, that when the New Eloisa appeared, the same council had 
immediately forbidden the sale of that work, upon the solicitation of Doctor 
Tronchin; but perceiving the example not to be imitated, even in Paris, the 
members were ashamed of what they had done, and withdrew the 
prohibition. 

I had no doubt that, finding in the present case a more favorable 
opportunity, they would be very careful to take advantage of it. 
Notwithstanding exterior appearances, I knew there reigned against me in 
the heart of every Genevese a secret jealousy, which, in the first favorable 
moment, would publicly show itself. Nevertheless, the love of my country 
called me to it, and could I have flattered myself I should there have lived in 
peace, I should not have hesitated; but neither honor nor reason permitting 
me to take refuge as a fugitive in a place of which I was a citizen, I resolved 
to approach it only, and to wait in Switzerland until something relative to 


me should be determined upon in Geneva. This state of uncertainty did not, 
as it will soon appear, continue long. 

Madam de Boufflers highly disapproved this resolution, and renewed her 
efforts to induce me to go to England, but all she could say was of no effect; 
I had never loved England nor the English, and the eloquence of Madam de 
Boufflers, far from conquering my repugnancy, seemed to increase it 
without my knowing why. Determined to set off the same day, I was from 
the morning inaccessible to everybody, and La Roche, whom I sent to fetch 
my papers, would not tell Theresa whether or not I was gone. Since I had 
determined to write my own memoirs, I had collected a great number of 
letters and other papers, so that he was obliged to return several times. A 
part of these papers, already selected, were laid aside, and I employed the 
morning in sorting the rest, that I might take with me such only as were 
necessary and destroy what remained. M. de Luxembourg was kind enough 
to assist me in this business, which we could not finish before it was 
necessary I should set off, and I had not time to burn a single paper. The 
marechal offered to take upon himself to sort what I should leave behind 
me, and throw into the fire every sheet that he found useless, without 
trusting to any person whomsoever, and to send me those of which he 
should make choice. I accepted his offer, very glad to be delivered from that 
care, that I might pass the few hours I had to remain with persons so dear to 
me, from whom I was going to separate forever. He took the key of the 
chamber in which I had left these papers; and, at my earnest solicitation, 
sent for my poor aunt, who, not knowing what had become of me, or what 
was to become of herself, and in momentary expectation of the arrival of 
the officers of justice, without knowing how to act or what to answer them, 
was miserable to an extreme. La Roche accompanied her to the castle in 
silence; she thought I was already far from Montmorency; on perceiving 
me, she made the place resound with her cries, and threw herself into my 
arms. Oh, friendship, affinity of sentiment, habit and intimacy. In this 
pleasing yet cruel moment, the remembrance of so many days of happiness, 
tenderness and peace passed together augmented the grief of a first 
separation after an union of seventeen years during which we had scarcely 
lost sight of each other for a single day. 





The marechal, who saw this embrace, could not suppress his tears. He 
withdrew. Theresa determined never more to leave me out of her sight. I 
made her feel the inconvenience of accompanying me at that moment, and 
the necessity of her remaining to take care of my effects and collect my 
money. When an order is made to arrest a man, it 1s customary to seize his 
papers and put a seal upon his effects, or to make an inventory of them and 
appoint a guardian to whose care they are intrusted. It was necessary 
Theresa should remain to observe what passed, and get everything settled in 
the most advantageous manner possible. I promised her she should shortly 
come to me; the marechal confirmed my promise; but I did not choose to 
tell her to what place I was going, that, in case of being interrogated by the 
persons who came to take me into custody, she might with truth plead 
ignorance upon that head. In embracing her the moment before we 
separated I felt within me a most extraordinary emotion, and I said to her 


With an agitation which, alas! was but too prophetic: “My dear girl, you 
must arm yourself with courage. You have partaken of my prosperity; it 
now remains to you, since you have chosen it, to partake of my misery. 
Expect nothing in future but insult and calamity in following me. The 
destiny begun for me by this melancholy day will pursue me until my latest 
hour.” 

I had now nothing to think of but my departure. The officers were to 
arrive at ten o’clock. It was four in the afternoon when I set off, and they 
were not yet come. It was determined I should take post. I had no carriage, 
The marechal made me a present of a cabriolet, and lent me horses and a 
postillion the first stage, where, in consequence of the measures he had 
taken, I had no difficulty in procuring others. 

As I had not dined at table, nor made my appearance in the castle, the 
ladies came to bid me adieu in the entresol where I had passed the day. 
Madam de Luxembourg embraced me several times with a melancholy air; 
but I did not in these embraces feel the pressing I had done in those she had 
lavished upon me two or three years before. Madam de Boufflers also 
embraced me, and said to me many civil things. An embrace which 
surprised me more than all the rest had done was one from Madam de 
Mirepoix, for she also was at the castle. Madam la Marechale de Mirepoix 
is a person extremely cold, decent, and reserved, and did not, at least as she 
appeared to me, seem quite exempt from the natural haughtiness of the 
house of Lorraine. She had never shown me much attention. Whether, 
flattered by an honor I had not expected, I endeavored to enhance the value 
of it; or that there really was in the embrace a little of that commiseration 
natural to generous hearts, I found in her manner and look something 
energetical which penetrated me. I have since that time frequently thought 
that, acquainted with my destiny, she could not refrain from a momentary 
concern for my fate. 

The marechal did not open his mouth; he was as pale as death. He would 
absolutely accompany me to the carriage which waited at the watering 
place. We crossed the garden without uttering a single word. I had a key of 
the park with which I opened the gate, and instead of putting it again into 
my pocket, I held it out to the marechal without saying a word. He took it 
with a vivacity which surprised me, and which has since frequently intruded 
itself upon my thoughts. 


I have not in my whole life had a more bitter moment than that of this 
separation. Our embrace was long and silent: we both felt that this was our 
last adieu. 

Between Barre and Montmorency I met, in a hired carriage, four men in 
black, who saluted me smilingly. According to what Theresa has since told 
me of the officers of justice, the hour of their arrival and their manner of 
behavior, I have no doubt, that they were the persons I met, especially as the 
order to arrest me, instead of being made out at seven o’clock, as I had been 
told it would, had not been given till noon. I had to go through Paris. A 
person in a cabriolet is not much concealed. I saw several persons in the 
streets who saluted me with an air of familiarity but I did not know one of 
them. The same evening I changed my route to pass Villeroy. At Lyons the 
couriers were conducted to the commandant. This might have been 
embarrassing to a man unwilling either to lie or change his name. I went 
with a letter from Madam de Luxembourg to beg M. de Villeroy would 
spare me this disagreeable ceremony. M. de Villeroy gave me a letter of 
which I made no use, because I did not go through Lyons. This letter still 
remains sealed up amongst my papers. The duke pressed me to sleep at 
Villeroy, but I preferred returning to the great road, which I did, and 
travelled two more stages the same evening. 

My carriage was inconvenient and uncomfortable, and I was too much 
indisposed to go far in a day. My appearance besides was not sufficiently 
distinguished for me to be well served, and in France post-horses feel the 
whip in proportion to the favorable opinion the postillion has of his 
temporary master. By paying the guides generously thought I should make 
up for my shabby appearance: this was still worse. They took me for a 
worthless fellow who was carrying orders, and, for the first time in my life, 
travelling post. From that moment I had nothing but worn-out hacks, and I 
became the sport of the postillions. I ended as I should have begun by being 
patient, holding my tongue, and suffering myself to be driven as my 
conductors thought proper. 

I had sufficient matter of reflection to prevent me from being weary on 
the road, employing myself in the recollection of that which had just 
happened; but this was neither my turn of mind nor the inclination of my 
heart. The facility with which I forget past evils, however recent they may 
be, is astonishing. The remembrance of them becomes feeble, and, sooner 
or later, effaced, in the inverse proportion to the greater degree of fear with 


which the approach of them inspires me. My cruel imagination, incessantly 
tormented by the apprehension of evils still at a distance, diverts my 
attention, and prevents me from recollecting those which are past. Caution 
is needless after the evil has happened, and it is time lost to give it a 
thought. I, in some measure, put a period to my misfortunes before they 
happen: the more I have suffered at their approach the greater is the facility 
with which I forget them; whilst, on the contrary, incessantly recollecting 
my past happiness, I, if I may so speak, enjoy it a second time at pleasure. It 
is to this happy disposition I am indebted for an exemption from that ill 
humor which ferments in a vindictive mind, by the continual remembrance 
of injuries received, and torments it with all the evil it wishes to do its 
enemy. Naturally choleric, I have felt all the force of anger, which in the 
first moments has sometimes been carried to fury, but a desire of vengeance 
never took root within me. I think too little of the offence to give myself 
much trouble about the offender. I think of the injury I have received from 
him on account of that he may do me a second time, but were I certain he 
would never do me another the first would be instantly forgotten. Pardon of 
offences is continually preached to us. I knew not whether or not my heart 
would be capable of overcoming its hatred, for it never yet felt that passion, 
and I give myself too little concern about my enemies to have the merit of 
pardoning them. I will not say to what a degree, in order to torment me, 
they torment themselves. I am at their mercy, they have unbounded power, 
and make of it what use they please. There is but one thing in which I set 
them at defiance: which is in tormenting themselves about me, to force me 
to give myself the least trouble about them. 

The day after my departure I had so perfectly forgotten what had passed, 
the parliament, Madam de Pompadour, M. de Choiseul, Grimm, and 
D’Alembert, with their conspiracies, that had not it been for the necessary 
precautions during the journey I should have thought no more of them. The 
remembrance of one thing which supplied the place of all these was what I 
had read the evening before my departure. I recollect, also, the pastorals of 
Gessner, which his translator Hubert had sent me a little time before. These 
two ideas occurred to me so strongly, and were connected in such a manner 
in my mind, that I was determined to endeavor to unite them by treating 
after the manner of Gessner, the subject of the Levite of Ephraim. His 
pastoral and simple style appeared to me but little fitted to so horrid a 
subject, and it was not to be presumed the situation I was then in would 


furnish me with such ideas as would enliven it. However, I attempted the 
thing, solely to amuse myself in my cabriolet, and without the least hope of 
success. I had no sooner begun than I was astonished at the liveliness of my 
ideas, and the facility with which I expressed them. In three days I 
composed the first three cantos of the little poem I finished at Motiers, and I 
am certain of not having done anything in my life in which there is a more 
interesting mildness of manners, a greater brilliancy of coloring, more 
simple delineations, greater exactness of proportion, or more antique 
simplicity in general, notwithstanding the horror of the subject which in 
itself is abominable, so that besides every other merit I had still that of a 
difficulty conquered. If the Levite of Ephraim be not the best of my works, 
it will ever be that most esteemed. I have never read, nor shall I ever read it 
again without feeling interiorly the applause of a heart without acrimony, 
which, far from being embittered by misfortunes, is susceptible of 
consolation in the midst of them, and finds within itself a resource by which 
they are counterbalanced. Assemble the great philosophers, so superior in 
their books to adversity which they do not suffer, place them in a situation 
similar to mine, and, in the first moments of the indignation of their injured 
honor, give them a like work to compose, and it will be seen in what 
manner they will acquit themselves of the task. 

When I set off from Montmorency to go into Switzerland, I had resolved 
to stop at Yverdon, at the house of my old friend Roguin, who had several 
years before retired to that place, and had invited me to go and see him. I 
was told Lyons was not the direct road, for which reason I avoided going 
through it. But I was obliged to pass through Besancon, a fortified town, 
and consequently subject to the same inconvenience. I took it into my head 
to turn about and to go to Salins, under the pretense of going to see M. de 
Marian, the nephew of M. Dupin, who had an employment at the salt- 
works, and formerly had given me many invitations to his house. The 
expedition succeeded: M. de Marian was not in the way, and, happily, not 
being obliged to stop, I continued my journey without being spoken to by 
anybody. 

The moment I was within the territory of Berne, I ordered the postillion 
to stop; I got out of my carriage, prostrated myself, kissed the ground, and 
exclaimed in a transport of joy: “Heaven, the protector of virtue be praised, 
I touch a land of liberty!” Thus blind and unsuspecting in my hopes, have I 
ever been passionately attached to that which was to make me unhappy. The 


man thought me mad. I got into the carriage, and a few hours afterwards I 
had the pure and lively satisfaction of feeling myself pressed within the 
arms of the respectable Rougin. Ah! let me breathe for a moment with this 
worthy host! It is necessary I should gain strength and courage before I 
proceed further. I shall soon find that in my way which will give 
employment to them both. It is not without reason that I have been diffuse 
in the recital of all the circumstances I have been able to recollect. Although 
they may seem uninteresting, yet, when once the thread of the conspiracy is 
got hold of, they may throw some light upon the progress of it; and, for 
instance, without giving the first idea of the problem I am going to propose, 
afford some aid in solving it. 

Suppose that, for the execution of the conspiracy of which I was the 
object, my absence was absolutely necessary, everything tending to that 
effect could not have happened otherwise than it did; but if without 
suffering myself to be alarmed by the nocturnal embassy of Madam de 
Luxembourg, I had continued to hold out, and, instead of remaining at the 
castle, had returned to my bed and quietly slept until morning, should I have 
equally had an order of arrest made out against me? This is a great question 
upon which the solution of many others depends, and for the examination of 
it, the hour of the comminatory decree of arrest, and that of the real decree 
may be remarked to advantage. A rude but sensible example of the 
importance of the least detail in the exposition of facts, of which the secret 
causes are sought for to discover them by induction. 


BOOK XII. 


With this book begins the work of darkness, in which I have for the last 
eight years been enveloped, though it has not by any means been possible 
for me to penetrate the dreadful obscurity. In the abyss of evil into which I 
am plunged, I feel the blows reach me, without perceiving the hand by 
which they are directed or the means it employs. Shame and misfortune 
seem of themselves to fall upon me. When in the affliction of my heart I 
suffer a groan to escape me, I have the appearance of a man who complains 
without reason, and the authors of my ruin have the inconceivable art of 
rendering the public, unknown to itself, or without its perceiving the effects 
of it, accomplice in their conspiracy. Therefore, in my narrative of 
circumstances relative to myself, of the treatment I have received, and all 
that has happened to me, I shall not be able to indicate the hand by which 
the whole has been directed, nor assign the causes, while I state the effect. 
The primitive causes are all given in the preceding books; and everything in 
which I am interested, and all the secret motives pointed out. But it is 
impossible for me to explain, even by conjecture, that in which the different 
causes are combined to operate the strange events of my life. If amongst my 
readers one even of them should be generous enough to wish to examine the 
mystery to the bottom, and discover the truth, let him carefully read over a 
second time the three preceding books, afterwards at each fact he shall find 
stated in the books which follow, let him gain such information as is within 
his reach, and go back from intrigue to intrigue, and from agent to agent, 
until he comes to the first mover of all. I know where his researches will 
terminate; but in the meantime I lose myself in the crooked and obscure 
subterraneous path through which his steps must be directed. 

During my stay at Yverdon, I became acquainted with all the family of 
my friend Roguin, and amongst others with his niece, Madam Boy de la 
Tour, and her daughters, whose father, as I think I have already observed, I 
formerly knew at Lyons. She was at Yverdon, upon a visit to her uncle and 
his sister; her eldest daughter, about fifteen years of age, delighted me by 
her fine understanding and excellent disposition. I conceived the most 
tender friendship for the mother and the daughter. The latter was destined 
by M. Rougin to the colonel, his nephew, a man already verging towards the 
decline of life, and who showed me marks of great esteem and affection; 


but although the heart of the uncle was set upon this marriage, which was 
much wished for by the nephew also, and I was greatly desirous to promote 
the satisfaction of both, the great disproportion of age, and the extreme 
repugnancy of the young lady, made me join with the mother in postponing 
the ceremony, and the affair was at length broken off. The colonel has since 
married Mademoiselle Dillan, his relation, beautiful, and amiable as my 
heart could wish, and who has made him the happiest of husbands and 
fathers. However, M. Rougin has not yet forgotten my opposition to his 
wishes. My consolation is in the certainty of having discharged to him, and 
his family, the duty of the most pure friendship, which does not always 
consist in being agreeable, but in advising for the best. 

I did not remain long in doubt about the reception which awaited me at 
Geneva, had I chosen to return to that city. My book was burned there, and 
on the 18th of June, nine days after an order to arrest me had been given at 
Paris, another to the same effect was determined upon by the republic. So 
many incredible absurdities were stated in this second decree, in which the 
ecclesiastical edict was formally violated, that I refused to believe the first 
accounts I heard of it, and when these were well confirmed, I trembled lest 
so manifest an infraction of every law, beginning with that of common- 
sense, should create the greatest confusion in the city. I was, however, 
relieved from my fears; everything remained quiet. If there was any rumor 
amongst the populace, it was unfavorable to me, and I was publicly treated 
by all the gossips and pedants like a scholar threatened with a flogging for 
not having said his catechism. 

These two decrees were the signal for the cry of malediction, raised 
against me with unexampled fury in every part of Europe. All the gazettes, 
journals and pamphlets, rang the alarm-bell. The French especially, that 
mild, generous, and polished people, who so much pique themselves upon 
their attention and proper condescension to the unfortunate, instantly 
forgetting their favorite virtues, signalized themselves by the number and 
violence of the outrages with which, while each seemed to strive who 
should afflict me most, they overwhelmed me. I was impious, an atheist, a 
madman, a wild beast, a wolf. The continuator of the Journal of Trevoux 
was guilty of a piece of extravagance in attacking my pretended 
Lycanthropy, which was by no means proof of his own. A stranger would 
have thought an author in Paris was afraid of incurring the animadversion of 
the police, by publishing a work of any kind without cramming into it some 


insult to me. I sought in vain the cause of this unanimous animosity, and 
was almost tempted to believe the world was gone mad. What! said I to 
myself, the editor of the ‘Perpetual Peace’, spread discord; the author of the 
‘Confession of the Savoyard Vicar’, impious; the writer of the ‘New 
Eloisa’, a wolf; the author of ‘Emilius’, a madman! Gracious God! what 
then should I have been had I published the treatise of ‘Esprit’, or any 
similar work? And yet, in the storm raised against the author of that book, 
the public, far from joining the cry of his persecutors, revenged him of them 
by eulogium. Let his book and mine, the receptions the two works met with, 
and the treatment of the two authors in the different countries of Europe, be 
compared; and for the difference let causes satisfactory to a man of sense be 
found, and I will ask no more. 

I found the residence of Yverdon so agreeable that I resolved to yield to 
the solicitations of M. Roguin and his family, who, were desirous of 
keeping me there. M. de Moiry de Gingins, bailiff of that city, encouraged 
me by his goodness to remain within his jurisdiction. The colonel pressed 
me so much to accept for my habitation a little pavilion he had in his house 
between the court and the garden, that I complied with his request, and he 
immediately furnished it with everything necessary for my little household 
establishment. The banneret Roguin, one of the persons who showed me the 
most assiduous attention, did not leave me for an instant during the whole 
day. I was much flattered by his civilities, but they sometimes importuned 
me. The day on which I was to take possession of my new habitation was 
already fixed, and I had written to Theresa to come to me, when suddenly a 
storm was raised against me in Berne, which was attributed to the devotees, 
but I have never been able to learn the cause of it. The senate, excited 
against me, without my knowing by whom, did not seem disposed to suffer 
me to remain undisturbed in my retreat. The moment the bailiff was 
informed of the new fermentation, he wrote in my favor to several of the 
members of the government, reproaching them with their blind intolerance, 
and telling them it was shameful to refuse to a man of merit, under 
oppression, the asylum which such a numerous banditti found in their 
states. Sensible people were of opinion the warmth of his reproaches had 
rather embittered than softened the minds of the magistrates. However this 
may be, neither his influence nor eloquence could ward off the blow. 
Having received an intimation of the order he was to signify to me, he gave 
me a previous communication of it; and that I might wait its arrival, I 


resolved to set off the next day. The difficulty was to know where to go, 
finding myself shut out from Geneva and all France, and foreseeing that in 
the affair each state would be anxious to imitate its neighbor. 

Madam Boy de la Tour proposed to me to go and reside in an 
uninhabited but completely furnished house, which belonged to her son in 
the village of Motiers, in the Val de Travers, in the county of Neuchatel. I 
had only a mountain to cross to arrive at it. The offer came the more 
opportunely, as in the states of the King of Prussia I should naturally be 
sheltered from all persecution, at least religion could not serve as a pretext 
for it. But a secret difficulty: improper for me at that moment to divulge, 
had in it that which was very sufficient to make me hesitate. The innnate 
love of justice, to which my heart was constantly subject, added to my 
secret inclination to France, had inspired me with an aversion to the King of 
Prussia, who by his maxims and conduct, seemed to tread under foot all 
respect for natural law and every duty of humanity. Amongst the framed 
engravings, with which I had decorated my alcove at Montmorency, was a 
portrait of this prince, and under it a distich, the last line of which was as 
follows: 

Il pense en philosophe, et se conduit en roi. 


[He thinks like a philosopher, and acts like a king. ] 

This verse, which from any other pen would have been a fine eulogium, 
from mine had an unequivocal meaning, and too clearly explained the verse 
by which it was preceded. The distich had been, read by everybody who 
came to see me, and my visitors were numerous. The Chevalier de Lorenzy 
had even written it down to give it to D’Alembert, and I had no doubt but 
D’ Alembert had taken care to make my court with it to the prince. I had 
also aggravated this first fault by a passage in ‘Emilius’, where under the 
name of Adrastus, king of the Daunians, it was clearly seen whom I had in 
view, and the remark had not escaped critics, because Madam de Boufflers 
had several times mentioned the subject to me. I was, therefore, certain of 
being inscribed in red ink in the registers of the King of Prussia, and 
besides, supposing his majesty to have the principles I had dared to attribute 
to him, he, for that reason, could not but be displeased with my writings and 
their author; for everybody knows the worthless part of mankind, and 
tyrants have never failed to conceive the most mortal hatred against me, 
solely on reading my works, without being acquainted with my person. 


However, I had presumption enough to depend upon his mercy, and was 
far from thinking I ran much risk. I knew none but weak men were slaves to 
the base passions, and that these had but little power over strong minds, 
such as I had always thought his to be. According to his art of reigning, I 
thought he could not but show himself magnanimous on this occasion, and 
that being so in fact was not above his character. I thought a mean and easy 
vengeance would not for a moment counterbalance his love of glory, and 
putting myself in his place, his taking advantage of circumstances to 
overwhelm with the weight of his generosity a man who had dared to think 
ill of him, did not appear to me impossible. I therefore went to settle at 
Motiers, with a confidence of which I imagined he would feel all the value, 
and said to myself: When Jean Jacques rises to the elevation of Coriolanus, 
will Frederick sink below the General of the Volsci? 

Colonel Roguin insisted on crossing the mountain with me, and 
installing me at Moiters. A sister-in-law to Madam Boy de la Tour, named 
Madam Girardier, to whom the house in which I was going to live was very 
convenient, did not see me arrive there with pleasure; however, she with a 
good grace put me in possession of my lodgings, and I ate with her until 
Theresa came, and my little establishment was formed. 

Perceiving at my departure from Montmorency I should in future be a 
fugitive upon the earth, I hesitated about permitting her to come to me and 
partake of the wandering life to which I saw myself condemned. I felt the 
nature of our relation to each other was about to change, and that what until 
then had on my part been favor and friendship, would in future become so 
on hers. If her attachment was proof against my misfortunes, to this I knew 
she must become a victim, and that her grief would add to my pain. Should 
my disgrace weaken her affections, she would make me consider her 
constancy as a sacrifice, and instead of feeling the pleasure I had in dividing 
with her my last morsel of bread, she would see nothing but her own merit 
in following me wherever I was driven by fate. 

I must say everything; I have never concealed the vices either of my poor 
mamma or myself; I cannot be more favorable to Theresa, and whatever 
pleasure I may have in doing honor to a person who is dear to me, I will not 
disguise the truth, although it may discover in her an error, if an involuntary 
change of the affections of the heart be one. I had long perceived hers to 
grow cooler towards me, and that she was no longer for me what she had 
been in our younger days. Of this I was the more sensible, as for her I was 


what I had always been. I fell into the same inconvenience as that of which 
I had felt the effect with mamma, and this effect was the same now I was 
with Theresa. Let us not seek for perfection, which nature never produces; it 
would be the same thing with any other woman. The manner in which I had 
disposed of my children, however reasonable it had appeared to me, had not 
always left my heart at ease. While writing my ‘Treatise on Education’, I 
felt I had neglected duties with which it was not possible to dispense. 
Remorse at length became so strong that it almost forced from me a public 
confession of my fault at the beginning of my ‘Emilius’, and the passage is 
so clear, that it is astonishing any person should, after reading it, have had 
the courage to reproach me with my error. My situation was however still 
the same, or something worse, by the animosity of my enemies, who sought 
to find me in a fault. I feared a relapse, and unwilling to run the risk, I 
preferred abstinence to exposing Theresa to a similar mortification. I had 
besides remarked that a connection with women was prejudicial to my 
health; this double reason made me form resolutions to which I had but 
sometimes badly kept, but for the last three or four years I had more 
constantly adhered to them. It was in this interval I had remarked Theresa’s 
coolness; she had the same attachment to me from duty, but not the least 
from love. Our intercourse naturally became less agreeable, and I imagined 
that, certain of the continuation of my cares wherever she might be, she 
would choose to stay at Paris rather than to wander with me. Yet she had 
given such signs of grief at our parting, had required of me such positive 
promises that we should meet again, and, since my departure, had expressed 
to the Prince de Conti and M. de Luxembourg so strong a desire of it, that, 
far from having the courage to speak to her of separation, I scarcely had 
enough to think of it myself; and after having felt in my heart how 
impossible it was for me to do without her, all I thought of afterwards was 
to recall her to me as soon as possible. I wrote to her to this effect, and she 
came. It was scarcely two months since I had quitted her; but it was our first 
separation after a union of so many years. We had both of us felt it most 
cruelly. What emotion in our first embrace! O how delightful are the tears 
of tenderness and joy! How does my heart drink them up! Why have I not 
had reason to shed them more frequently? 

On my arrival at Motiers I had written to Lord Keith, marshal of 
Scotland and governor of Neuchatel, informing him of my retreat into the 
states of his Prussian majesty, and requesting of him his protection. He 


answered me with his well-known generosity, and in the manner I had 
expected from him. He invited me to his house. I went with M. Martinet, 
lord of the manor of Val de Travers, who was in great favor with his 
excellency. The venerable appearance of this illustrious and virtuous 
Scotchman powerfully affected my heart, and from that instant began 
between him and me the strong attachment, which on my part still remains 
the same, and would be so on his, had not the traitors, who have deprived 
me of all the consolation of life, taken advantage of my absence to deceive 
his old age and depreciate me in his esteem. 

George Keith, hereditary marshal of Scotland, and brother to the famous 
General Keith, who lived gloriously and died in the bed of honor, had 
quitted his country at a very early age, and was proscribed on account of his 
attachment to the house of Stuart. With that house, however, he soon 
became disgusted with the unjust and tyrannical spirit he remarked in the 
ruling character of the Stuart family. He lived a long time in Spain, the 
climate of which pleased him exceedingly, and at length attached himself, 
as his brother had done, to the service of the King of Prussia, who knew 
men and gave them the reception they merited. His majesty received a great 
return for this reception, in the services rendered him by Marshal Keith, and 
by what was infinitely more precious, the sincere friendship of his lordship. 
The great mind of this worthy man, haughty and republican, could stoop to 
no other yoke than that of friendship, but to this it was so obedient, that 
with very different maxims he saw nothing but Frederic the moment he 
became attached to him. The king charged the marshal with affairs of 
importance, sent him to Paris, to Spain, and at length, seeing he was already 
advanced in years, let him retire with the government of Neuchatel, and the 
delightful employment of passing there the remainder of his life in 
rendering the inhabitants happy. 

The people of Neuchatel, whose manners are trivial, know not how to 
distinguish solid merit, and suppose wit to consist in long discourses. When 
they saw a sedate man of simple manners appear amongst them, they 
mistook his simplicity for haughtiness, his candor for rusticity, his laconism 
for stupidity, and rejected his benevolent cares, because, wishing to be 
useful, and not being a sycophant, he knew not how to flatter people he did 
not esteem. In the ridiculous affair of the minister Petitpierre, who was 
displaced by his colleagues, for having been unwilling they should be 
eternally damned, my lord, opposing the usurpations of the ministers, saw 


the whole country of which he took the part, rise up against him, and when I 
arrived there the stupid murmur had not entirely subsided. He passed for a 
man influenced by the prejudices with which he was inspired by others, and 
of all the imputations brought against him it was the most devoid of truth. 
My first sentiment on seeing this venerable old man, was that of tender 
commiseration, on account of his extreme leanness of body, years having 
already left him little else but skin and bone; but when I raised my eyes to 
his animated, open, noble countenance, I felt a respect, mingled with 
confidence, which absorbed every other sentiment. He answered the very 
short compliment I made him when I first came into his presence by 
speaking of something else, as if I had already been a week in his house. He 
did not bid us sit down. The stupid chatelain, the lord of the manor, 
remained standing. For my part I at first sight saw in the fine and piercing 
eye of his lordship something so conciliating that, feeling myself entirely at 
ease, I without ceremony, took my seat by his side upon the sofa. By the 
familiarity of his manner I immediately perceived the liberty I took gave 
him pleasure, and that he said to himself: This is not a Neuchatelois. 

Singular effect of the similarity of characters! At an age when the heart 
loses its natural warmth, that of this good old man grew warm by his 
attachment to me to a degree which surprised everybody. He came to see 
me at Motiers under the pretence of quail shooting, and stayed there two 
days without touching a gun. We conceived such a friendship for each other 
that we knew not how to live separate; the castle of Colombier, where he 
passed the summer, was six leagues from Motiers; I went there at least once 
a fortnight, and made a stay of twenty-four hours, and then returned like a 
pilgrim with my heart full of affection for my host. The emotion I had 
formerly experienced in my journeys from the Hermitage to Eaubonne was 
certainly very different, but it was not more pleasing than that with which I 
approached Columbier. 

What tears of tenderness have I shed when on the road to it, while 
thinking of the paternal goodness, amiable virtues, and charming 
philosophy of this respectable old man! I called him father, and he called 
me son. These affectionate names give, in some measure, an idea of the 
attachment by which we were united, but by no means that of the want we 
felt of each other, nor of our continual desire to be together. He would 
absolutely give me an apartment at the castle of Columbier, and for a long 
time pressed me to take up my residence in that in which I lodged during 


my visits. I at length told him I was more free and at my ease in my own 
house, and that I had rather continue until the end of my life to come and 
see him. He approved of my candor, and never afterwards spoke to me on 
the subject. Oh, my good lord! Oh, my worthy father! How is my heart still 
moved when I think of your goodness? Ah, barbarous wretches! how deeply 
did they wound me when they deprived me of your friendship? But no, 
great man, you are and ever will be the same for me, who am still the same. 
You have been deceived, but you are not changed. My lord marechal is not 
without faults; he is a man of wisdom, but he is still a man. With the 
greatest penetration, the nicest discrimination, and the most profound 
knowledge of men, he sometimes suffers himself to be deceived, and never 
recovers his error. His temper is very singular and foreign to his general 
turn of mind. He seems to forget the people he sees every day, and thinks of 
them in a moment when they least expect it; his attention seems ill-timed; 
his presents are dictated by caprice and not by propriety. He gives or sends 
in an instant whatever comes into his head, be the value of it ever so small. 
A young Genevese, desirous of entering into the service of Prussia, made a 
personal application to him; his lordship, instead of giving him a letter, gave 
him a little bag of peas, which he desired him to carry to the king. On 
receiving this singular recommendation his majesty gave a commission to 
the bearer of it. These elevated geniuses have between themselves a 
language which the vulgar will never understand. The whimsical manner of 
my lord marechal, something like the caprice of a fine woman, rendered 
him still more interesting to me. I was certain, and afterwards had proofs, 
that it had not the least influence over his sentiments, nor did it affect the 
cares prescribed by friendship on serious occasions, yet in his manner of 
obliging there is the same singularity as in his manners in general. Of this I 
will give one instance relative to a matter of no great importance. The 
journey from Motiers to Colombier being too long for me to perform in one 
day, I commonly divided it by setting off after dinner and sleeping at Brot, 
which is half way. The landlord of the house where I stopped, named 
Sandoz, having to solicit at Berlin a favor of importance to him, begged I 
would request his excellency to ask it in his behalf. “Most willingly,” said I, 
and took him with me. I left him in the antechamber, and mentioned the 
matter to his lordship, who returned me no answer. After passing with him 
the whole morning, I saw as I crossed the hall to go to dinner, poor Sandoz, 
who was fatigued to death with waiting. Thinking the governor had 


forgotten what I had said to him, I again spoke of the business before we sat 
down to table, but still received no answer. I thought this manner of making 
me feel I was importunate rather severe, and, pitying the poor man in 
waiting, held my tongue. On my return the next day I was much surprised at 
the thanks he returned me for the good dinner his excellency had given him 
after receiving his paper. Three weeks afterwards his lordship sent him the 
rescript he had solicited, dispatched by the minister, and signed by the king, 
and this without having said a word either to myself or Sandoz concerning 
the business, about which I thought he did not wish to give himself the least 
concern. 

I could wish incessantly to speak of George Keith; from him proceeds 
my recollection of the last happy moments I have enjoyed: the rest of my 
life, since our separation, has been passed in affliction and grief of heart. 
The remembrance of this is so melancholy and confused that it was 
impossible for me to observe the least order in what I write, so that in future 
I shall be under the necessity of stating facts without giving them a regular 
arrangement. 

I was soon relieved from my inquietude arising from the uncertainty of 
my asylum, by the answer from his majesty to the lord marshal, in whom, 
as it will readily be believed, I had found an able advocate. The king not 
only approved of what he had done, but desired him, for I must relate 
everything, to give me twelve louis. The good old man, rather embarrassed 
by the commission, and not knowing how to execute it properly, 
endeavored to soften the insult by transforming the money into provisions, 
and writing to me that he had received orders to furnish me with wood and 
coal to begin my little establishment; he moreover added, and perhaps from 
himself, that his majesty would willingly build me a little house, such a one 
as I should choose to have, provided I would fix upon the ground. I was 
extremely sensible of the kindness of the last offer, which made me forget 
the weakness of the other. Without accepting either, I considered Frederic as 
my benefactor and protector, and became so sincerely attached to him, that 
from that moment I interested myself as much in his glory as until then I 
had thought his successes unjust. At the peace he made soon after, I 
expressed my joy by an illumination in a very good taste: it was a string of 
garlands, with which I decorated the house I inhabited, and in which, it is 
true, I had the vindictive haughtiness to spend almost as much money as he 
had wished to give me. The peace ratified, I thought as he was at the highest 


pinnacle of military and political fame, he would think of acquiring that of 
another nature, by reanimating his states, encouraging in them commerce 
and agriculture, creating a new soil, covering it with a new people, 
maintaining peace amongst his neighbors, and becoming the arbitrator, after 
having been the terror, of Europe. He was in a situation to sheath his sword 
without danger, certain that no sovereign would oblige him again to draw it. 
Perceiving he did not disarm, I was afraid he would profit but little by the 
advantages he had gained, and that he would be great only by halves. I 
dared to write to him upon the subject, and with a familiarity of a nature to 
please men of his character, conveying to him the sacred voice of truth, 
which but few kings are worthy to hear. The liberty I took was a secret 
between him and myself. I did not communicate it even to the lord marshal, 
to whom I sent my letter to the king sealed up. His lordship forwarded my 
dispatch without asking what it contained. His majesty returned me no 
answer and the marshal going soon after to Berlin, the king told him he had 
received from me a scolding. By this I understood my letter had been ill 
received, and the frankness of my zeal had been mistaken for the rusticity of 
a pedant. In fact, this might possibly be the case; perhaps I did not say what 
was necessary, nor in the manner proper to the occasion. All I can answer 
for is the sentiment which induced me to take up the pen. 

Shortly after my establishment at Motiers, Travers having every possible 
assurance that I should be suffered to remain there in peace, I took the 
Armenian habit. This was not the first time I had thought of doing it. I had 
formerly had the same intention, particularly at Montmorency, where the 
frequent use of probes often obliging me to keep my chamber, made me 
more clearly perceive the advantages of a long robe. The convenience of an 
Armenian tailor, who frequently came to see a relation he had at 
Montmorency, almost tempted me to determine on taking this new dress, 
troubling myself but little about what the world would say of it. Yet, before 
I concluded about the matter, I wished to take the opinion of M. de 
Luxembourg, who immediately advised me to follow my inclination. I 
therefore procured a little Armenian wardrobe, but on account of the storm 
raised against me, I was induced to postpone making use of it until I should 
enjoy tranquillity, and it was not until some months afterwards that, forced 
by new attacks of my disorder, I thought I could properly, and without the 
least risk, put on my new dress at Motiers, especially after having consulted 
the pastor of the place, who told me I might wear it even in the temple 


without indecency. I then adopted the waistcoat, caffetan, fur bonnet, and 
girdle; and after having in this dress attended divine service, I saw no 
impropriety in going in it to visit his lordship. His excellency in seeing me 
clothed in this manner made me no other compliment than that which 
consisted in saying “Salaam aleki,” 1.e., “Peace be with you;” the common 
Turkish salutation; after which nothing more was said upon the subject, and 
I continued to wear my new dress. 

Having quite abandoned literature, all I now thought of was leading a 
quiet life, and one as agreeable as I could make it. When alone, I have never 
felt weariness of mind, not even in complete inaction; my imagination 
filling up every void, was sufficient to keep up my attention. The inactive 
babbling of a private circle, where, seated opposite to each other, they who 
speak move nothing but the tongue, is the only thing I have ever been 
unable to support. When walking and rambling about there is some 
satisfaction in conversation; the feet and eyes do something; but to hear 
people with their arms across speak of the weather, of the biting of flies, or 
what is still worse, compliment each other, is to me an insupportable 
torment. That I might not live like a savage, I took it into my head to learn 
to make laces. Like the women, I carried my cushion with me, when I went 
to make visits, or sat down to work at my door, and chatted with passers-by. 
This made me the better support the emptiness of babbling, and enabled me 
to pass my time with my female neighbors without weariness. Several of 
these were very amiable and not devoid of wit. One in particular, Isabella 
d’Ivernois, daughter of the attorney-general of Neuchatel, I found so 
estimable as to induce me to enter with her into terms of particular 
friendship, from which she derived some advantage by the useful advice I 
gave her, and the services she received from me on occasions of 
importance, so that now a worthy and virtuous mother of a family, she is 
perhaps indebted to me for her reason, her husband, her life, and happiness. 
On my part, I received from her gentle consolation, particularly during a 
melancholy winter, throughout the whole of which when my sufferings 
were most cruel, she came to pass with Theresa and me long evenings, 
which she made very short for us by her agreeable conversation, and our 
mutual openness of heart. She called me papa, and I called her daughter, 
and these names, which we still give to each other, will, I hope, continue to 
be as dear to her as they are to me. That my laces might be of some utility, I 
gave them to my young female friends at their marriages, upon condition of 


their suckling their children; Isabella’s eldest sister had one upon these 
terms, and well deserved it by her observance of them; Isabella herself also 
received another, which, by intention, she as fully merited. She has not been 
happy enough to be able to pursue her inclination. When I sent the laces to 
the two sisters, I wrote each of them a letter; the first has been shown about 
in the world; the second has not the same celebrity: friendship proceeds 
with less noise. 

Amongst the connections I made in my neighborhood, of which I will 
not enter into a detail, I must mention that with Colonel Pury, who had a 
house upon the mountain, where he came to pass the summer. I was not 
anxious to become acquainted with him, because I knew he was upon bad 
terms at court, and with the lord marshal, whom he did not visit. Yet, as he 
came to see me, and showed me much attention, I was under the necessity 
of returning his visit; this was repeated, and we sometimes dined with each 
other. At his house I became acquainted with M. du Perou, and afterwards 
too intimately connected with him to pass his name over in silence. 

M. du Perou was an American, son to a commandant of Surinam, whose 
successor, M. le Chambrier, of Neuchatel, married his widow. Left a widow 
a second time, she came with her son to live in the country of her second 
husband. 

Du Perou, an only son, very rich, and tenderly beloved by his mother, 
had been carefully brought up, and his education was not lost upon him. He 
had acquired much knowledge, a taste for the arts, and piqued himself upon 
his having cultivated his rational faculty: his Dutch appearance, yellow 
complexion, and silent and close disposition, favored this opinion. 
Although young, he was already deaf and gouty. This rendered his motions 
deliberate and very grave, and although he was fond of disputing, he in 
general spoke but little because his hearing was bad. I was struck with his 
exterior, and said to myself, this is a thinker, a man of wisdom, such a one 
as anybody would be happy to have for a friend. He frequently addressed 
himself to me without paying the least compliment, and this strengthened 
the favorable opinion I had already formed of him. He said but little to me 
of myself or my books, and still less of himself; he was not destitute of 
ideas, and what he said was just. This justness and equality attracted my 
regard. He had neither the elevation of mind, nor the discrimination of the 
lord marshal, but he had all his simplicity: this was still representing him in 
something. I did not become infatuated with him, but he acquired my 


attachment from esteem; and by degrees this esteem led to friendship, and I 
totally forgot the objection I made to the Baron Holbach: that he was too 
rich. 

For a long time I saw but little of Du Perou, because I did not go to 
Neuchatel, and he came but once a year to the mountain of Colonel Pury. 
Why did I not go to Neuchatel? This proceeded from a childishness upon 
which I must not be silent. 

Although protected by the King of Prussia and the lord marshal, while I 
avoided persecution in my asylum, I did not avoid the murmurs of the 
public, of municipal magistrates and ministers. After what had happened in 
France it became fashionable to insult me; these people would have been 
afraid to seem to disapprove of what my persecutors had done by not 
imitating them. The ‘classe’ of Neuchatel, that is, the ministers of that city, 
gave the impulse, by endeavoring to move the council of state against me. 
This attempt not having succeeded, the ministers addressed themselves to 
the municipal magistrate, who immediately prohibited my book, treating me 
on all occasions with but little civility, and saying, that had I wished to 
reside in the city I should not have been suffered to do it. They filled their 
Mercury with absurdities and the most stupid hypocrisy, which, although, it 
makes every man of sense laugh, animated the people against me. This, 
however, did not prevent them from setting forth that I ought to be very 
grateful for their permitting me to live at Motiers, where they had no 
authority; they would willingly have measured me the air by the pint, 
provided I had paid for it a dear price. They would have it that I was 
obliged to them for the protection the king granted me in spite of the efforts 
they incessantly made to deprive me of it. Finally, failing of success, after 
having done me all the injury they could, and defamed me to the utmost of 
their power, they made a merit of their impotence, by boasting of their 
goodness in suffering me to stay in their country. I ought to have laughed at 
their vain efforts, but I was foolish enough to be vexed at them, and had the 
weakness to be unwilling to go to Neuchatel, to which I yielded for almost 
two years, as if it was not doing too much honor to such wretches, to pay 
attention to their proceedings, which, good or bad, could not be imputed to 
them, because they never act but from a foreign impulse. Besides, minds 
without sense or knowledge, whose objects of esteem are influence, power 
and money, and far from imagining even that some respect is due to talents, 
and that it is dishonorable to injure and insult them. 


A certain mayor of a village, who from sundry malversations had been 
deprived of his office, said to the lieutenant of Val de Travers, the husband 
of Isabella: “I am told this Rousseau has great wit, — bring him to me that I 
may see whether he has or not.” The disapprobation of such a man ought 
certainly to have no effect upon those on whom it falls. 

After the treatment I had received at Paris, Geneva, Berne, and even at 
Neuchatel, I expected no favor from the pastor of this place. I had, however, 
been recommended to him by Madam Boy de la Tour, and he had given me 
a good reception; but in that country where every new-comer is 
indiscriminately flattered, civilities signify but little. Yet, after my solemn 
union with the reformed church, and living in a Protestant country, I could 
not, without failing in my engagements, as well as in the duty of a citizen, 
neglect the public profession of the religion into which I had entered; I 
therefore attended divine service. On the other hand, had I gone to the holy 
table, I was afraid of exposing myself to a refusal, and it was by no means 
probable, that after the tumult excited at Geneva by the council, and at 
Neuchatel by the classe (the ministers), he would, without difficulty, 
administer to me the sacrament in his church. The time of communion 
approaching, I wrote to M. de Montmollin, the minister, to prove to him my 
desire of communicating, and declaring myself heartily united to the 
Protestant church; I also told him, in order to avoid disputing upon articles 
of faith, that I would not hearken to any particular explanation of the point 
of doctrine. After taking these steps I made myself easy, not doubting but 
M. de Montmollin would refuse to admit me without the preliminary 
discussion to which I refused to consent, and that in this manner everything 
would be at an end without any fault of mine. I was deceived: when I least 
expected anything of the kind, M. de Montmollin came to declare to me not 
only that he admitted me to the communion under the condition which I had 
proposed, but that he and the elders thought themselves much honored by 
my being one of their flock. I never in my whole life felt greater surprise or 
received from it more consolation. Living always alone and unconnected 
appeared to me a melancholy destiny, especially in adversity. In the midst of 
so many proscriptions and persecutions, I found it extremely agreeable to be 
able to say to myself: I am at least amongst my brethren; and I went to the 
communion with an emotion of heart, and my eyes suffused with tears of 
tenderness, which perhaps were the most agreeable preparation to Him to 
whose table I was drawing near. 


Sometime afterwards his lordship sent me a letter from Madam de 
Boufflers, which he had received, at least I presumed so, by means of 
D’Alembert, who was acquainted with the marechal. In this letter, the first 
this lady had written to me after my departure from Montmorency, she 
rebuked me severely for having written to M. de Montmollin, and 
especially for having communicated. I the less understood what she meant 
by her reproof, as after my journey to Geneva, I had constantly declared 
myself a Protestant, and had gone publicly to the Hotel de Hollande without 
incurring the least censure from anybody. It appeared to me diverting 
enough, that Madam de Boufflers should wish to direct my conscience in 
matters of religion. However, as I had no doubt of the purity of her 
intention, I was not offended by this singular sally, and I answered her 
without anger, stating to her my reasons. 

Calumnies in print were still industriously circulated, and their benign 
authors reproached the different powers with treating me too mildly. For my 
part, I let them say and write what they pleased, without giving myself the 
least concern about the matter. I was told there was a censure from the 
Sorbonne, but this I could not believe. What could the Sorbonne have to do 
in the matter? Did the doctors wish to know to a certainty that I was not a 
Catholic? Everybody already knew I was not one. Were they desirous of 
proving I was not a good Calvinist? Of what consequence was this to them? 
It was taking upon themselves a singular care, and becoming the substitutes 
of our ministers. Before I saw this publication I thought it was distributed in 
the name of the Sorbonne, by way of mockery: and when I had read it I was 
convinced this was the case. But when at length there was not a doubt of its 
authenticity, all I could bring myself to believe was, that the learned doctors 
would have been better placed in a madhouse than they were in the college. 

I was more affected by another publication, because it came from a man 
for whom I always had an esteem, and whose constancy I admired, though I 
pitied his blindness. I mean the mandatory letter against me by the 
archbishop of Paris. I thought to return an answer to it was a duty I owed 
myself. This I felt I could do without derogating from my dignity; the case 
was something similar to that of the King of Poland. I had always detested 
brutal disputes, after the manner of Voltaire. I never combat but with 
dignity, and before I deign to defend myself I must be certain that he by 
whom I am attacked will not dishonor my retort. I had no doubt but this 
letter was fabricated by the Jesuits, and although they were at that time in 


distress, I discovered in it their old principle of crushing the wretched. I was 
therefore at liberty to follow my ancient maxim, by honoring the titulary 
author, and refuting the work which I think I did completely. 

I found my residence at Motiers very agreeable, and nothing was 
wanting to determine me to end my days there, but a certainty of the means 
of subsistence. Living is dear in that neighborhood, and all my old projects 
had been overturned by the dissolution of my household arrangements at 
Montmorency, the establishment of others, the sale or squandering of my 
furniture, and the expenses incurred since my departure. The little capital 
which remained to me daily diminished. Two or three years were sufficient 
to consume the remainder without my having the means of renewing it, 
except by again engaging in literary pursuits: a pernicious profession which 
I had already abandoned. Persuaded that everything which concerned me 
would change, and that the public, recovered from its frenzy, would make 
my persecutors blush, all my endeavors tended to prolong my resources 
until this happy revolution should take place, after which I should more at 
my ease choose a resource from amongst those which might offer 
themselves. To this effect I took up my Dictionary of Music, which ten 
years’ labor had so far advanced as to leave nothing wanting to it but the 
last corrections. My books which I had lately received, enabled me to finish 
this work; my papers sent me by the same conveyance, furnished me with 
the means of beginning my memoirs to which I was determined to give my 
whole attention. I began by transcribing the letters into a book, by which 
my memory might be guided in the order of fact and time. I had already 
selected those I intended to keep for this purpose, and for ten years the 
series was not interrupted. However, in preparing them for copying I found 
an interruption at which I was surprised. This was for almost six months, 
from October, 1756, to March following. I recollected having put into my 
selection a number of letters from Diderot, De Leyre, Madam d’ Epinay, 
Madam de Chenonceaux, etc., which filled up the void and were missing. 
What was become of them? Had any person laid their hands upon my 
papers whilst they remained in the Hotel de Luxembourg? This was not 
conceivable, and I had seen M. de Luxembourg take the key of the chamber 
in which I had deposited them. Many letters from different ladies, and all 
those from Diderot, were without date, on which account I had been under 
the necessity of dating them from memory before they could be put in 
order, and thinking I might have committed errors, I again looked them over 


for the purpose of seeing whether or not I could find those which ought to 
fill up the void. This experiment did not succeed. I perceived the vacancy to 
be real, and that the letters had certainly been taken away. By whom and for 
what purpose? This was what I could not comprehend. These letters, written 
prior to my great quarrels, and at the time of my first enthusiasm in the 
composition of ‘Eloisa’, could not be interesting to any person. They 
contained nothing more than cavillings by Diderot, jeerings from De Leyre, 
assurances of friendship from M. de Chenonceaux, and even Madam 
d’Epinay, with whom I was then upon the best of terms. To whom were 
these letters of consequence? To what use were they to be put? It was not 
until seven years afterwards that I suspected the nature of the theft. 

The deficiency being no longer doubtful, I looked over my rough drafts 
to see whether or not it was the only one. I found several, which on account 
of the badness of my memory, made me suppose others in the multitude of 
my papers. Those I remarked were that of the ‘Morale Sensitive’, and the 
extract of the adventures of Lord Edward. The last, I confess, made me 
suspect Madam de Luxembourg. La Roche, her valet de chambre, had sent 
me the papers, and I could think of nobody but herself to whom this 
fragment could be of consequence; but what concern could the other give 
her, any more than the rest of the letters missing, with which, even with evil 
intentions, nothing to my prejudice could be done, unless they were 
falsified? As for the marechal, with whose friendship for me, and invariable 
integrity, I was perfectly acquainted, I never could suspect him for a 
moment. The most reasonable supposition, after long tormenting my mind 
in endeavoring to discover the author of the theft, was that which imputed it 
to D’Alembert, who, having thrust himself into the company of Madam de 
Luxembourg, might have found means to turn over these papers, and take 
from amongst them such manuscripts and letters as he might have thought 
proper, either for the purpose of endeavoring to embroil me with the writer 
of them, or to appropriate those he should find useful to his own private 
purposes. I imagined that, deceived by the title of Morale Sensitive, he 
might have supposed it to be the plan of a real treatise upon materialism, 
with which he would have armed himself against me in a manner easy to be 
imagined. Certain that he would soon be undeceived by reading the sketch 
and determined to quit all literary pursuits, these larcenies gave me but little 
concern. They besides were not the first the same hand had committed upon 
me without having complained of these pilferings. 


[I had found in his ‘Elemens de Musique’ (Elements of Music) 
several things taken from what I had written for the ‘Encyclopedie’, 
and which were given to him several years before the publication of 
his elements. I know not what he may have had to do with a book 
entitled ‘Dictionaire des Beaux Arts’ (Dictionary of the Fine Arts) 
but I found in it articles transcribed word for word from mine, and 
this long before the same articles were printed in the 

Encyclopedie.] 

In a very little time I thought no more of the trick that had been played 
me than if nothing had happened, and began to collect the materials I had 
left for the purpose of undertaking my projected confessions. 

I had long thought the company of ministers, or at least the citizens and 
burgesses of Geneva, would remonstrate against the infraction of the edict 
in the decree made against me. Everything remained quiet, at least to all 
exterior appearance; for discontent was general, and ready, on the first 
opportunity, openly to manifest itself. My friends, or persons calling 
themselves such, wrote letter after letter exhorting me to come and put 
myself at their head, assuring me of public separation from the council. The 
fear of the disturbance and troubles which might be caused by my presence, 
prevented me from acquiescing with their desires, and, faithful to the oath I 
had formerly made, never to take the least part in any civil dissension in my 
country, I chose rather to let the offence remain as it was, and banish myself 
forever from the country, than to return to it by means which were violent 
and dangerous. It is true, I expected the burgesses would make legal 
remonstrances against an infraction in which their interests were deeply 
concerned; but no such steps were taken. They who conducted the body of 
citizens sought less the real redress of grievances than an opportunity to 
render themselves necessary. They caballed but were silent, and suffered me 
to be bespattered by the gossips and hypocrites set on to render me odious 
in the eyes of the populace, and pass off their misdemeanors as religious 
zeal. 

After having, during a whole year, vainly expected that some one would 
remonstrate against an illegal proceeding, and seeing myself abandoned by 
my fellow-citizens, I determined to renounce my ungrateful country in 
which I never had lived, from which I had not received either inheritance or 
services, and by which, in return for the honor I had endeavored to do it, I 
saw myself so unworthily treated by unanimous consent, since they, who 


should have spoken, had remained silent. I therefore wrote to the first 
syndic for that year, to M. Favre, if I remember right, a letter in which I 
solemnly gave up my freedom of the city of Geneva, carefully observing in 
it, however, that decency and moderation, from which I have never departed 
in the acts of haughtiness which, in my misfortunes, the cruelty of my 
enemies have frequently forced upon me, 

This step opened the eyes of the citizens, who feeling they had neglected 
their own interests by abandoning my defence, took my part when it was 
too late. They had wrongs of their own which they joined to mine, and 
made these the subject of several well-reasoned representations, which they 
strengthened and extended, as the refusal of the council, supported by the 
ministry of France, made them more clearly perceive the project formed to 
impose on them a yoke. These altercations produced several pamphlets 
which were undecisive, until that appeared entitled “Lettres ecrites de la 
Campagne’, a work written in favor of the council, with infinite art, and by 
which the remonstrating party, reduced to silence, was crushed for a time. 
This production, a lasting monument of the rare talents of its author, came 
from the Attorney-General Tronchin, a man of wit and an enlightened 
understanding, well versed in the laws and government of the republic. 
‘Siluit terra’. 

The remonstrators, recovered from their first overthrow, undertook to 
give an answer, and in time produced one which brought them off tolerably 
well. But they all looked to me, as the only person capable of combating a 
like adversary with hope of success. I confess I was of their opinion, and 
excited by my former fellow-citizens, who thought it was my duty to aid 
them with my pen, as I had been the cause of their embarrassment, I 
undertook to refute the “Lettres ecrites de la Campagne’, and parodied the 
title of them by that of “Lettres ecrites de la Montagne,’ which I gave to 
mine. I wrote this answer so secretly, that at a meeting I had at Thonon, 
with the chiefs of the malcontents to talk of their affairs, and where they 
showed me a sketch of their answer, I said not a word of mine, which was 
quite ready, fearing obstacles might arise relative to the impression of it, 
should the magistrate or my enemies hear of what I had done. This work 
was, however known in France before the publication; but government 
chose rather to let it appear, than to suffer me to guess at the means by 
which my secret had been discovered. Concerning this I will state what I 


know, which is but trifling: what I have conjectured shall remain with 
myself. 

I received, at Motiers, almost as many visits as at the Hermitage and 
Montmorency; but these, for the most part were a different kind. They who 
had formerly come to see me were people who, having taste, talents, and 
principles, something similar to mine, alleged them as the causes of their 
visits, and introduced subjects on which I could converse. At Motiers the 
case was different, especially with the visitors who came from France. They 
were officers or other persons who had no taste for literature, nor had many 
of them read my works, although, according to their own accounts, they had 
travelled thirty, forty, sixty, and even a hundred leagues to come and see me, 
and admire the illustrious man, the very celebrated, the great man, etc. For 
from the time of my settling at Motiers, I received the most impudent 
flattery, from which the esteem of those with whom I associated had 
formerly sheltered me. As but few of my new visitors deigned to tell me 
who or what they were, and as they had neither read nor cast their eye over 
my works, nor had their researches and mine been directed to the same 
objects, I knew not what to speak to them upon: I waited for what they had 
to say, because it was for them to know and tell me the purpose of their 
visit. It will naturally be imagined this did not produce conversations very 
interesting to me, although they, perhaps, were so to my visitors, according 
to the information they might wish to acquire; for as I was without 
suspicion, I answered without reserve, to every question they thought 
proper to ask me, and they commonly went away as well informed as 
myself of the particulars of my situation. 

I was, for example, visited in this manner by M. de Feins, equerry to the 
queen, and captain of cavalry, who had the patience to pass several days at 
Motiers, and to follow me on foot even to La Ferriere, leading his horse by 
the bridle, without having with me any point of union, except our 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Fel, and that we both played at 
‘bilboquet’. [A kind of cup and ball. ] 

Before this I had received another visit much more extraordinary. Two 
men arrived on foot, each leading a mule loaded with his little baggage, 
lodging at the inn, taking care of their mules and asking to see me. By the 
equipage of these muleteers they were taken for smugglers, and the news 
that smugglers were come to see me was instantly spread. Their manner of 
addressing me sufficiently showed they were persons of another 


description; but without being smugglers they might be adventurers, and 
this doubt kept me for some time on my guard. They soon removed my 
apprehensions. One was M. de Montauban, who had the title of Comte de la 
Tour du Pin, gentleman to the dauphin; the other, M. Dastier de Carpentras, 
an old officer who had his cross of St. Louis in his pocket, because he could 
not display it. These gentlemen, both very amiable, were men of sense, and 
their manner of travelling, so much to my own taste, and but little like that 
of French gentlemen, in some measure gained them my attachment, which 
an intercourse with them served to improve. Our acquaintance did not end 
with the visit; it is still kept up, and they have since been several times to 
see me, not on foot, that was very well for the first time; but the more I have 
seen of these gentlemen the less similarity have I found between their taste 
and mine; I have not discovered their maxims to be such as I have ever 
observed, that my writings are familiar to them, or that there is any real 
sympathy between them and myself. What, therefore, did they want with 
me? Why came they to see me with such an equipage? Why repeat their 
visit? Why were they so desirous of having me for their host? I did not at 
that time propose to myself these questions; but they have sometimes 
occurred to me since. 

Won by their advances, my heart abandoned itself without reserve, 
especially to M. Dastier, with whose open countenance I was more 
particularly pleased. I even corresponded with him, and when I determined 
to print the ‘Letters from the Mountains’, I thought of addressing myself to 
him, to deceive those by whom my packet was waited for upon the road to 
Holland. He had spoken to me a good deal, and perhaps purposely, upon the 
liberty of the press at Avignon; he offered me his services should I have 
anything to print there: I took advantage of the offer and sent him 
successively by the post my first sheets. After having kept these for some 
time, he sent them back to me, “Because,” said he, “no bookseller dared to 
sell them;” and I was obliged to have recourse to Rey taking care to send 
my papers, one after the other, and not to part with those which succeeded 
until I had advice of the reception of those already sent. Before the work 
was published, I found it had been seen in the office of the ministers, and 
D’Escherny, of Neuchatel, spoke to me of the book, entitled ‘De l’ Homme 
de la Montagne’, which D’Holbach had told him was by me. I assured him, 
and it was true, that I never had written a book which bore that title. When 
the letters appeared he became furious, and accused me of falsehood; 


although I had told him truth. By this means I was certain my manuscript 
had been read; as I could not doubt the fidelity of Rey, the most rational 
conjecture seemed to be, that my packets had been opened at the post- 
house. 

Another acquaintance I made much about the same time, but which was 
begun by letters, was that with M. Laliand of Nimes, who wrote to me from 
Paris, begging I would send him my profile; he said he was in want of it for 
my bust in marble, which Le Moine was making for him to be placed in his 
library. If this was a pretence invented to deceive me, it fully succeeded. I 
imagined that a man who wished to have my bust in marble in his library 
had his head full of my works, consequently of my principles, and that he 
loved me because his mind was in unison with mine. It was natural this idea 
should seduce me. I have since seen M. Laliand. I found him very ready to 
render me many trifling services, and to concern himself in my little affairs, 
but I have my doubts of his having, in the few books he ever read, fallen 
upon any one of those I have written. I do not know that he has a library, or 
that such a thing is of any use to him; and for the bust he has a bad figure in 
plaster, by Le Moine, from which has been engraved a hideous portrait that 
bears my name, as if it bore to me some resemblance. 

The only Frenchman who seemed to come to see me, on account of my 
sentiments, and his taste for my works, was a young officer of the regiment 
of Limousin, named Seguier de St. Brisson. He made a figure in Paris, 
where he still perhaps distinguishes himself by his pleasing talents and wit. 
He came once to Montmorency, the winter which preceded my catastrophe. 
I was pleased with his vivacity. He afterwards wrote to me at Motiers, and 
whether he wished to flatter me, or that his head was turned with Emilius, 
he informed me he was about to quit the service to live independently, and 
had begun to learn the trade of a carpenter. He had an elder brother, a 
captain in the same regiment, the favorite of the mother, who, a devotee to 
excess, and directed by I know not what hypocrite, did not treat the 
youngest son well, accusing him of irreligion, and what was still worse, of 
the unpardonable crime of being connected with me. These were the 
grievances, on account of which he was determined to break with his 
mother, and adopt the manner of life of which I have just spoken, all to play 
the part of the young Emilius. Alarmed at his petulance, I immediately 
wrote to him, endeavoring to make him change his resolution, and my 
exhortations were as strong as I could make them. They had their effect. He 


returned to his duty, to his mother, and took back the resignation he had 
given the colonel, who had been prudent enough to make no use of it, that 
the young man might have time to reflect upon what he had done. St. 
Brisson, cured of these follies, was guilty of another less alarming, but, to 
me, not less disagreeable than the rest: he became an author. He 
successively published two or three pamphlets which announced a man not 
devoid of talents, but I have not to reproach myself with having encouraged 
him by my praises to continue to write. 

Some time afterwards he came to see me, and we made together a 
pilgrimage to the island of St. Pierre. During this journey I found him 
different from what I saw of him at Montmorency. He had, in his manner, 
something affected, which at first did not much disgust me, although I have 
since thought of it to his disadvantage. He once visited me at the hotel de 
St. Simon, as I passed through Paris on my way to England. I learned there 
what he had not told me, that he lived in the great world, and often visited 
Madam de Luxembourg. Whilst I was at Trie, I never heard from him, nor 
did he so much as make inquiry after me, by means of his relation 
Mademoiselle Seguier, my neighbor. This lady never seemed favorably 
disposed towards me. In a word, the infatuation of M. de St. Brisson ended 
suddenly, like the connection of M. de Feins: but this man owed me 
nothing, and the former was under obligations to me, unless the follies I 
prevented him from committing were nothing more than affectation; which 
might very possibly be the case. 

I had visits from Geneva also. The Delucs, father and son, successively 
chose me for their attendant in sickness. The father was taken ill on the 
road, the son was already sick when he left Geneva; they both came to my 
house. Ministers, relations, hypocrites, and persons of every description 
came from Geneva and Switzerland, not like those from France, to laugh at 
and admire me, but to rebuke and catechise me. The only person amongst 
them who gave me pleasure, was Moultou, who passed with me three or 
four days, and whom I wished to remain much longer; the most persevering 
of all, the most obstinate, and who conquered me by importunity, was a M. 
d’Ivernois, a merchant at Geneva, a French refugee, and related to the 
attorney-general of Neuchatel. This man came from Geneva to Motiers 
twice a year, on purpose to see me, remained with me several days together 
from morning to night, accompanied me in my walks, brought me a 
thousand little presents, insinuated himself in spite of me into my 


confidence, and intermeddled in all my affairs, notwithstanding there was 
not between him and myself the least similarity of ideas, inclination, 
sentiment, or knowledge. I do not believe he ever read a book of any kind 
throughout, or that he knows upon what subject mine are written. When I 
began to herbalize, he followed me in my botanical rambles, without taste 
for that amusement, or having anything to say to me or I to him. He had the 
patience to pass with me three days in a public house at Goumoins, whence, 
by wearying him and making him feel how much he wearied me, I was in 
hopes of driving him away. I could not, however, shake his incredible 
perseverance, nor by any means discover the motive of it. 

Amongst these connections, made and continued by force, I must not 
omit the only one that was agreeable to me, and in which my heart was 
really interested: this was that I had with a young Hungarian who came to 
live at Neuchatel, and from that place to Motiers, a few months after I had 
taken up my residence there. He was called by the people of the country the 
Baron de Sauttern, by which name he had been recommended from Zurich. 
He was tall, well made, had an agreeable countenance, and mild and social 
qualities. He told everybody, and gave me also to understand that he came 
to Neuchatel for no other purpose, than that of forming his youth to virtue, 
by his intercourse with me. His physiognomy, manner, and behavior, 
seemed well suited to his conversation, and I should have thought I failed in 
one of the greatest duties had I turned my back upon a young man in whom 
I perceived nothing but what was amiable, and who sought my acquaintance 
from so respectable a motive. My heart knows not how to connect itself by 
halves. He soon acquired my friendship, and all my confidence, and we 
were presently inseparable. He accompanied me in all my walks, and 
became fond of them. I took him to the marechal, who received him with 
the utmost kindness. As he was yet unable to explain himself in French, he 
spoke and wrote to me in Latin, I answered in French, and this mingling of 
the two languages did not make our conversations either less smooth or 
lively. He spoke of his family, his affairs, his adventures, and of the court of 
Vienna, with the domestic details of which he seemed well acquainted. In 
fine, during two years which we passed in the greatest intimacy, I found in 
him a mildness of character proof against everything, manners not only 
polite but elegant, great neatness of person, an extreme decency in his 
conversation, in a word, all the marks of a man born and educated a 


gentleman, and which rendered him in my eyes too estimable not to make 
him dear to me. 

At the time we were upon the most intimate and friendly terms, D’ 
Ivernois wrote to me from Geneva, putting me upon my guard against the 
young Hungarian who had taken up his residence in my neighborhood; 
telling me he was a spy whom the minister of France had appointed to 
watch my proceedings. This information was of a nature to alarm me the 
more, as everybody advised me to guard against the machinations of 
persons who were employed to keep an eye upon my actions, and to entice 
me into France for the purpose of betraying me. To shut the mouths, once 
for all, of these foolish advisers, I proposed to Sauttern, without giving him 
the least intimation of the information I had received, a journey on foot to 
Pontarlier, to which he consented. As soon as we arrived there I put the 
letter from D’Ivernois into his hands, and after giving him an ardent 
embrace, I said: “Sauttern has no need of a proof of my confidence in him, 
but it is necessary I should prove to the public that I know in whom to place 
it.” This embrace was accompanied with a pleasure which persecutors can 
neither feel themselves, nor take away from the oppressed. 

I will never believe Sauttern was a spy, nor that he betrayed me: but I 
was deceived by him. When I opened to him my heart without reserve, he 
constantly kept his own shut, and abused me by lies. He invented I know 
not what kind of story, to prove to me his presence was necessary in his 
own country. I exhorted him to return to it as soon as possible. He set off, 
and when I thought he was in Hungary, I learned he was at Strasbourgh. 
This was not the first time he had been there. He had caused some disorder 
in a family in that city; and the husband knowing I received him in my 
house, wrote to me. I used every effort to bring the young woman back to 
the paths of virtue, and Sauttern to his duty. 

When I thought they were perfectly detached from each other, they 
renewed their acquaintance, and the husband had the complaisance to 
receive the young man at his house; from that moment I had nothing more 
to say. I found the pretended baron had imposed upon me by a great number 
of lies. His name was not Sauttern, but Sauttersheim. With respect to the 
title of baron, given him in Switzerland, I could not reproach him with the 
impropriety, because he had never taken it; but I have not a doubt of his 
being a gentleman, and the marshal, who knew mankind, and had been in 
Hungary, always considered and treated him as such. 


He had no sooner left my neighborhood, than the girl at the inn where he 
ate, at Motiers, declared herself with child by him. She was so dirty a 
creature, and Sauttern, generally esteemed in the country for his conduct 
and purity of morals, piqued himself so much upon cleanliness, that 
everybody was shocked at this impudent pretension. The most amiable 
women of the country, who had vainly displayed to him their charms, were 
furious: I myself was almost choked with indignation. I used every effort to 
get the tongue of this impudent woman stopped, offering to pay all 
expenses, and to give security for Sauttersheim. I wrote to him in the fullest 
persuasion, not only that this pregnancy could not relate to him, but that it 
was feigned, and the whole a machination of his enemies and mine. I 
wished him to return and confound the strumpet, and those by whom she 
was dictated to. The pusillanimity of his answer surprised me. He wrote to 
the master of the parish to which the creature belonged, and endeavored to 
stifle the matter. Perceiving this, I concerned myself no more about it, but I 
was astonished that a man who could stoop so low should have been 
sufficiently master of himself to deceive me by his reserve in the closest 
familiarity. 

From Strasbourgh, Sauttersheim went to seek his fortune in Paris, and 
found there nothing but misery. He wrote to me acknowledging his error. 
My compassion was excited by the recollection of our former friendship, 
and I sent him a sum of money. The year following, as I passed through 
Paris, I saw him much in the same situation; but he was the intimate friend 
of M. de Laliand, and I could not learn by what means he had formed this 
acquaintance, or whether it was recent or of long standing. Two years 
afterwards Sauttersheim returned to Strasbourgh, whence he wrote to me 
and where he died. This, in a few words, is the history of our connection, 
and what I know of his adventures; but while I mourn the fate of the 
unhappy young man, I still, and ever shall, believe he was the son of people 
of distinction, and the impropriety of his conduct was the effect of the 
situations to which he was reduced. 

Such were the connections and acquaintance I acquired at Motiers. How 
many of these would have been necessary to compensate the cruel losses I 
suffered at the same time. 

The first of these was that of M. de Luxembourg, who, after having been 
long tormented by the physicians, at length became their victim, by being 


treated for the gout which they would not acknowledge him to have, as for a 
disorder they thought they could cure. 

According to what La Roche, the confidential servant of Madam de 
Luxembourg, wrote to me relative to what had happened, it is by this cruel 
and memorable example that the miseries of greatness are to be deplored. 

The loss of this good nobleman afflicted me the more, as he was the only 
real friend I had in France, and the mildness of his character was such as to 
make me quite forget his rank, and attach myself to him as his equal. Our 
connection was not broken off on account of my having quitted the 
kingdom; he continued to write to me as usual. 

I nevertheless thought I perceived that absence, or my misfortune, had 
cooled his affection for me. It is difficult to a courtier to preserve the same 
attachment to a person whom he knows to be in disgrace with courts. I 
moreover suspected the great ascendancy Madam de Luxembourg had over 
his mind had been unfavorable to me, and that she had taken advantage of 
our separation to injure me in his esteem. For her part, notwithstanding a 
few affected marks of regard, which daily became less frequent, she less 
concealed the change in her friendship. She wrote to me four or five times 
into Switzerland, after which she never wrote to me again, and nothing but 
my prejudice, confidence and blindness, could have prevented my 
discovering in her something more than a coolness towards me. 

Guy the bookseller, partner with Duchesne, who, after I had left 
Montmorency, frequently went to the hotel de Luxembourg, wrote to me 
that my name was in the will of the marechal. There was nothing in this 
either incredible or extraordinary, on which account I had no doubt of the 
truth of the information. I deliberated within myself whether or not I should 
receive the legacy. Everything well considered, I determined to accept it, 
whatever it might be, and to do that honor to the memory of an honest man, 
who, in a rank in which friendship is seldom found, had had a real one for 
me. I had not this duty to fulfill. I heard no more of the legacy, whether it 
were true or false; and in truth I should have felt some pain in offending 
against one of the great maxims of my system of morality, in profiting by 
anything at the death of a person whom I had once held dear. During the last 
illness of our friend Mussard, Leneips proposed to me to take advantage of 
the grateful sense he expressed for our cares, to insinuate to him 
dispositions in our favor. “Ah! my dear Leneips,” said I, “let us not pollute 
by interested ideas the sad but sacred duties we discharge towards our dying 


friend. I hope my name will never be found in the testament of any person, 
at least not in that of a friend.” It was about this time that my lord marshal 
spoke to me of his, of what he intended to do in it for me, and that I made 
him the answer of which I have spoken in the first part of my memoirs. 

My second loss, still more afflicting and irreparable, was that of the best 
of women and mothers, who, already weighed down with years, and 
overburthened with infirmities and misery, quitted this vale of tears for the 
abode of the blessed, where the amiable remembrance of the good we have 
done here below is the eternal reward of our benevolence. Go, gentle and 
beneficent shade, to those of Fenelon, Bernex, Catinat, and others, who in a 
more humble state have, like them, opened their hearts to pure charity; go 
and taste of the fruit of your own benevolence, and prepare for your son the 
place he hopes to fill by your side. Happy in your misfortunes that Heaven, 
in putting to them a period, has spared you the cruel spectacle of his! 
Fearing, lest I should fill her heart with sorrow by the recital of my first 
disasters, I had not written to her since my arrival in Switzerland; but I 
wrote to M. de Conzie, to inquire after her situation, and it was from him I 
learned she had ceased to alleviate the sufferings of the afflicted, and that 
her own were at an end. I myself shall not suffer long; but if I thought I 
should not see her again in the life to come, my feeble imagination would 
less delight in the idea of the perfect happiness I there hope to enjoy. 

My third and last loss, for since that time I have not had a friend to lose, 
was that of the lord marshal. He did not die but tired of serving the 
ungrateful, he left Neuchatel, and I have never seen him since. He still lives, 
and will, I hope, survive me: he is alive, and thanks to him all my 
attachments on earth are not destroyed. There is one man still worthy of my 
friendship; for the real value of this consists more in what we feel than in 
that which we inspire; but I have lost the pleasure I enjoyed in his, and can 
rank him in the number of those only whom I love, but with whom I am no 
longer connected. He went to England to receive the pardon of the king, and 
acquired the possession of the property which formerly had been 
confiscated. We did not separate without an intention of again being united, 
the idea of which seemed to give him as much pleasure as I received from 
it. He determined to reside at Keith Hall, near Aberdeen, and I was to join 
him as soon as he was settled there: but this project was too flattering to my 
hopes to give me any of its success. He did not remain in Scotland. The 


affectionate solicitations of the King of Prussia induced him to return to 
Berlin, and the reason of my not going to him there will presently appear. 

Before this departure, foreseeing the storm which my enemies began to 
raise against me, he of his own accord sent me letters of naturalization, 
which seemed to be a certain means of preventing me from being driven 
from the country. The community of the Convent of Val de Travers 
followed the example of the governor, and gave me letters of Communion, 
gratis, as they were the first. Thus, in every respect, become a citizen, I was 
sheltered from legal expulsion, even by the prince; but it has never been by 
legitimate means, that the man who, of all others, has shown the greatest 
respect for the laws, has been persecuted. I do not think I ought to 
enumerate, amongst the number of my losses at this time, that of the Abbe 
Malby. Having lived sometime at the house of his mother, I have been 
acquainted with the abbe, but not very intimately, and I have reason to 
believe the nature of his sentiments with respect to me changed after I 
acquired a greater celebrity than he already had. But the first time I 
discovered his insincerity was immediately after the publication of the 
‘Letters from the Mountain’. A letter attributed to him, addressed to Madam 
Saladin, was handed about in Geneva, in which he spoke of this work as the 
seditious clamors of a furious demagogue. 

The esteem I had for the Abbe Malby, and my great opinion of his 
understanding, did not permit me to believe this extravagant letter was 
written by him. I acted in this business with my usual candor. I sent him a 
copy of the letter, informing him he was said to be the author of it. He 
returned me no answer. This silence astonished me: but what was my 
surprise when by a letter I received from Madam de Chenonceaux, I learned 
the Abbe was really the author of that which was attributed to him, and 
found himself greatly embarrassed by mine. For even supposing for a 
moment that what he stated was true, how could he justify so public an 
attack, wantonly made, without obligation or necessity, for the sole purpose 
of overwhelming in the midst of his greatest misfortunes, a man to whom he 
had shown himself a well-wisher, and who had not done anything that could 
excite his enmity? In a short time afterwards the ‘Dialogues of Phocion’, in 
which I perceived nothing but a compilation, without shame or restraint, 
from my writings, made their appearance. 

In reading this book I perceived the author had not the least regard for 
me, and that in future I must number him among my most bitter enemies. I 


do not believe he has ever pardoned me for the Social Contract, far superior 
to his abilities, or the Perpetual Peace; and I am, besides, of opinion that the 
desire he expressed that I should make an extract from the Abbe de St. 
Pierre, proceeded from a supposition in him that I should not acquit myself 
of it so well. 

The further I advance in my narrative, the less order I feel myself 
capable of observing. The agitation of the rest of my life has deranged in 
my ideas the succession of events. These are too numerous, confused, and 
disagreeable to be recited in due order. The only strong impression they 
have left upon my mind is that of the horrid mystery by which the cause of 
them is concealed, and of the deplorable state to which they have reduced 
me. My narrative will in future be irregular, and according to the events 
which, without order, may occur to my recollection. I remember about the 
time to which I refer, full of the idea of my confessions, I very imprudently 
spoke of them to everybody, never imagining it could be the wish or 
interest, much less within the power of any person whatsoever, to throw an 
obstacle in the way of this undertaking, and had I suspected it, even this 
would not have rendered me more discreet, as from the nature of my 
disposition it is totally impossible for me to conceal either my thoughts or 
feelings. The knowledge of this enterprise was, as far as I can judge, the 
cause of the storm that was raised to drive me from Switzerland, and deliver 
me into the hands of those by whom I might be prevented from executing it. 

I had another project in contemplation which was not looked upon with a 
more favorable eye by those who were afraid of the first: this was a general 
edition of my works. I thought this edition of them necessary to ascertain 
what books, amongst those to which my name was affixed, were really 
written by me, and to furnish the public with the means of distinguishing 
them from the writings falsely attributed to me by my enemies, to bring me 
to dishonor and contempt. This was besides a simple and an honorable 
means of insuring to myself a livelihood, and the only one that remained to 
me. As I had renounced the profession of an author, my memoirs not being 
of a nature to appear during my lifetime; as I no longer gained a farthing in 
any manner whatsoever, and constantly lived at a certain expense, I saw the 
end of my resources in that of the produce of the last things I had written. 
This reason had induced me to hasten the finishing of my Dictionary of 
Music, which still was incomplete. I had received for it a hundred louis 
(guineas) and a life annuity of three hundred livres; but a hundred louis 


could not last long in the hands of a man who annually expended upwards 
of sixty, and three-hundred livres (twelve guineas) a year was but a trifling 
sum to one upon whom parasites and beggarly visitors lighted like a swarm 
of flies. 

A company of merchants from Neuchatel came to undertake the general 
edition, and a printer or bookseller of the name of Reguillat, from Lyons, 
thrust himself, I know not by what means, amongst them to direct it. The 
agreement was made upon reasonable terms, and sufficient to accomplish 
my object. I had in print and manuscript, matter for six volumes in quarto. I 
moreover agreed to give my assistance in bringing out the edition. The 
merchants were, on their part, to pay me a thousand crowns (one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds) down, and to assign me an annuity of sixteen 
hundred livres (sixty-six pounds) for life. 

The agreement was concluded but not signed, when the Letters from the 
Mountain appeared. The terrible explosion caused by this infernal work, 
and its abominable author, terrified the company, and the undertaking was 
at an end. I would compare the effect of this last production to that of the 
Letter on French Music, had not that letter, while it brought upon me hatred, 
and exposed me to danger, acquired me respect and esteem. But after the 
appearance of the last work, it was a matter of astonishment at Geneva and 
Versailles that such a monster as the author of it should be suffered to exist. 
The little council, excited by the French resident, and directed by the 
attorney-general, made a declaration against my work, by which, in the 
most severe terms, it was declared to be unworthy of being burned by the 
hands of the hangman, adding, with an address which bordered upon the 
burlesque, there was no possibility of speaking of or answering it without 
dishonor. I would here transcribe the curious piece of composition, but 
unfortunately I have it not by me. I ardently wish some of my readers, 
animated by the zeal of truth and equity, would read over the Letters from 
the Mountain: they will, I dare hope, feel the stoical moderation which 
reigns throughout the whole, after all the cruel outrages with which the 
author was loaded. But unable to answer the abuse, because no part of it 
could be called by that name nor to the reasons because these were 
unanswerable, my enemies pretended to appear too much enraged to reply: 
and it is true, if they took the invincible arguments it contains for abuse, 
they must have felt themselves roughly treated. 


The remonstrating party, far from complaining of the odious declaration, 
acted according to the spirit of it, and instead of making a trophy of the 
Letters from the Mountain, which they veiled to make them serve as a 
shield, were pusillanimous enough not to do justice or honor to that work, 
written to defend them, and at their own solicitation. They did not either 
quote or mention the letters, although they tacitly drew from them all their 
arguments, and by exactly following the advice with which they conclude, 
made them the sole cause of their safety and triumph. They had imposed on 
me this duty: I had fulfilled it, and unto the end had served their cause and 
the country. I begged of them to abandon me, and in their quarrels to think 
of nobody but themselves. They took me at my word, and I concerned 
myself no more about their affairs, further than constantly to exhort them to 
peace, not doubting, should they continue to be obstinate, of their being 
crushed by France; this however did not happen; I know the reason why it 
did not, but this is not the place to explain what I mean. 

The effect produced at Neuchatel by the Letters from the Mountain was 
at first very mild. I sent a copy of them to M. de Montmollin, who received 
it favorably, and read it without making any objection. He was ill as well as 
myself; as soon as he recovered he came in a friendly manner to see me, 
and conversed on general subjects. A rumor was however begun; the book 
was burned I know not where. From Geneva, Berne, and perhaps from 
Versailles, the effervescence quickly passed to Neuchatel, and especially to 
Val de Travers, where, before even the ministers had taken any apparent 
steps, an attempt was secretly made to stir up the people. I ought, I dare 
assert, to have been beloved by the people of that country in which I have 
lived, giving alms in abundance, not leaving about me an indigent person 
without assistance, never refusing to do any service in my power, and which 
was consistent with justice, making myself perhaps too familiar with 
everybody, and avoiding, as far as it was possible for me to do it, all 
distinction which might excite the least jealousy. This, however, did not 
prevent the populace, secretly stirred up against me, by I know not whom, 
from being by degrees irritated against me, even to fury, nor from publicly 
insulting me, not only in the country and upon the road, but in the street. 
Those to whom I had rendered the greatest services became most irritated 
against me, and even people who still continued to receive my benefactions, 
not daring to appear, excited others, and seemed to wish thus to be revenged 
of me for their humiliation, by the obligations they were under for the 


favors I had conferred upon them. Montmollin seemed to pay no attention 
to what was passing, and did not yet come forward. But as the time of 
communion approached, he came to advise me not to present myself at the 
holy table, assuring me, however, he was not my enemy, and that he would 
leave me undisturbed. I found this compliment whimsical enough; it 
brought to my recollection the letter from Madam de Boufflers, and I could 
not conceive to whom it could be a matter of such importance whether I 
communicated or not. Considering this condescension on my part as an act 
of cowardice, and moreover, being unwilling to give to the people a new 
pretext under which they might charge me with impiety, I refused the 
request of the minister, and he went away dissatisfied, giving me to 
understand I should repent of my obstinacy. 

He could not of his own authority forbid me the communion: that of the 
Consistory, by which I had been admitted to it, was necessary, and as long 
as there was no objection from that body I might present myself without the 
fear of being refused. Montmollin procured from the Classe (the ministers) 
a commission to summon me to the Consistory, there to give an account of 
the articles of my faith, and to excommunicate me should I refuse to 
comply. This excommunication could not be pronounced without the aid of 
the Consistory also, and a majority of the voices. But the peasants, who 
under the appellation of elders, composed this assembly, presided over and 
governed by their minister, might naturally be expected to adopt his 
opinion, especially in matters of the clergy, which they still less understood 
than he did. I was therefore summoned, and I resolved to appear. 

What a happy circumstance and triumph would this have been to me 
could I have spoken, and had I, if I may so speak, had my pen in my mouth! 
With what superiority, with what facility even, should I have overthrown 
this poor minister in the midst of his six peasants! The thirst after power 
having made the Protestant clergy forget all the principles of the 
reformation, all I had to do to recall these to their recollection and to reduce 
them to silence, was to make comments upon my first ‘Letters from the 
Mountain’, upon which they had the folly to animadvert. 

My text was ready, and I had only to enlarge on it, and my adversary was 
confounded. I should not have been weak enough to remain on the 
defensive; it was easy to me to become an assailant without his even 
perceiving it, or being able to shelter himself from my attack. The 
contemptible priests of the Classe, equally careless and ignorant, had of 


themselves placed me in the most favorable situation I could desire to crush 
them at pleasure. But what of this? It was necessary I should speak without 
hesitation, and find ideas, turn of expression, and words at will, preserving a 
presence of mind, and keeping myself collected, without once suffering 
even a momentary confusion. For what could I hope, feeling as I did, my 
want of aptitude to express myself with ease? I had been reduced to the 
most mortifying silence at Geneva, before an assembly which was favorable 
to me, and previously resolved to approve of everything I should say. Here, 
on the contrary, I had to do with a cavalier who, substituting cunning to 
knowledge, would spread for me a hundred snares before I could perceive 
one of them, and was resolutely determined to catch me in an error let the 
consequence be what it would. The more I examined the situation in which 
I stood, the greater danger I perceived myself exposed to, and feeling the 
impossibility of successfully withdrawing from it, I thought of another 
expedient. I meditated a discourse which I intended to pronounce before the 
Consistory, to exempt myself from the necessity of answering. The thing 
was easy. I wrote the discourse and began to learn it by memory, with an 
inconceivable ardor. Theresa laughed at hearing me mutter and incessantly 
repeat the same phrases, while endeavoring to cram them into my head. I 
hoped, at length, to remember what I had written: I knew the chatelain as an 
officer attached to the service of the prince, would be present at the 
Consistory, and that notwithstanding the manoeuvres and bottles of 
Montmollin, most of the elders were well disposed towards me. I had, 
moreover, in my favor, reason, truth, and justice, with the protection of the 
king, the authority of the council of state, and the good wishes of every real 
patriot, to whom the establishment of this inquisition was threatening. In 
fine, everything contributed to encourage me. 

On the eve of the day appointed, I had my discourse by rote, and recited 
it without missing a word. I had it in my head all night: in the morning I had 
forgotten it. I hesitated at every word, thought myself before the assembly, 
became confused, stammered, and lost my presence of mind. In fine, when 
the time to make my appearance was almost at hand, my courage totally 
failed me. I remained at home and wrote to the Consistory, hastily stating 
my reasons, and pleaded my disorder, which really, in the state to which 
apprehension had reduced me, would scarcely have permitted me to stay out 
the whole sitting. 


The minister, embarrassed by my letter, adjourned the Consistory. In the 
interval, he of himself, and by his creatures, made a thousand efforts to 
seduce the elders, who, following the dictates of their consciences, rather 
than those they received from him, did not vote according to his wishes, or 
those of the Classe. Whatever power his arguments drawn from his cellar 
might have over this kind of people, he could not gain one of them, more 
than the two or three who were already devoted to his will, and who were 
called his ‘ames damnees’. — [damned souls] — The officer of the prince, 
and the Colonel Pury, who, in this affair, acted with great zeal, kept the rest 
to their duty, and when Montmollin wished to proceed to excommunication, 
his Consistory, by a majority of voices, flatly refused to authorize him to do 
it. Thus reduced to the last expedient, that of stirring up the people against 
me, he, his colleagues, and other persons, set about it openly, and were so 
successful, that not-withstanding the strong and frequent rescripts of the 
king, and the orders of the council of state, I was at length obliged to quit 
the country, that I might not expose the officer of the king to be himself 
assassinated while he protected me. 

The recollection of the whole of this affair is so confused, that it is 
impossible for me to reduce to or connect the circumstances of it. I 
remember a kind of negotiation had been entered into with the Classe, in 
which Montmollin was the mediator. He feigned to believe it was feared I 
should, by my writings, disturb the peace of the country, in which case, the 
liberty I had of writing would be blamed. He had given me to understand 
that if I consented to lay down my pen, what was past would be forgotten. I 
had already entered into this engagement with myself, and did not hesitate 
in doing it with the Classe, but conditionally and solely in matters of 
religion. He found means to have a duplicate of the agreement upon some 
change necessary to be made in it, the condition having been rejected by the 
Classe; I demanded back the writing, which was returned to me, but he kept 
the duplicate, pretending it was lost. After this, the people, openly excited 
by the ministers, laughed at the rescripts of the king, and the orders of the 
council of state, and shook off all restraint. I was declaimed against from 
the pulpit, called antichrist, and pursued in the country like a mad wolf. My 
Armenian dress discovered me to the populace; of this I felt the cruel 
inconvenience, but to quit it in such circumstances, appeared to me an act of 
cowardice. I could not prevail upon myself to do it, and I quietly walked 
through the country with my caffetan and fur bonnet in the midst of the 


hootings of the dregs of the people, and sometimes through a shower of 
stones. Several times as I passed before houses, I heard those by whom they 
were inhabited call out: “Bring me my gun that I may fire at him.” As I did 
not on this account hasten my pace, my calmness increased their fury, but 
they never went further than threats, at least with respect to firearms. 

During the fermentation I received from two circumstances the most 
sensible pleasure. The first was my having it in my power to prove my 
gratitude by means of the lord marshal. The honest part of the inhabitants of 
Neuchatel, full of indignation at the treatment I received, and the 
manoeuvres of which I was the victim, held the ministers in execration, 
clearly perceiving they were obedient to a foreign impulse, and the vile 
agents of people, who, in making them act, kept themselves concealed; they 
were moreover afraid my case would have dangerous consequences, and be 
made a precedent for the purpose of establishing a real inquisition. 

The magistrates, and especially M. Meuron, who had succeeded M. d’ 
Ivernois in the office of attorney-general, made every effort to defend me. 
Colonel Pury, although a private individual, did more and succeeded better. 
It was the colonel who found means to make Montmollin submit in his 
Consistory, by keeping the elders to their duty. He had credit, and employed 
it to stop the sedition; but he had nothing more than the authority of the 
laws, and the aid of justice and reason, to oppose to that of money and 
wine: the combat was unequal, and in this point Montmollin was 
triumphant. However, thankful for his zeal and cares, I wished to have it in 
my power to make him a return of good offices, and in some measure 
discharge a part of the obligations I was under to him. I knew he was very 
desirous of being named a counsellor of state; but having displeased the 
court by his conduct in the affair of the minister Petitpierre, he was in 
disgrace with the prince and governor. I however undertook, at all risks, to 
write to the lord marshal in his favor: I went so far as even to mention the 
employment of which he was desirous, and my application was so well 
received that, contrary to the expectations of his most ardent well wishers, it 
was almost instantly conferred upon him by the king. In this manner fate, 
which has constantly raised me to too great an elevation, or plunged me into 
an abyss of adversity, continued to toss me from one extreme to another, 
and whilst the populace covered me with mud I was able to make a 
counsellor of state. 


The other pleasing circumstance was a visit I received from Madam de 
Verdelin with her daughter, with whom she had been at the baths of 
Bourbonne, whence they came to Motiers and stayed with me two or three 
days. By her attention and cares, she at length conquered my long 
repugnancy; and my heart, won by her endearing manner, made her a return 
of all the friendship of which she had long given me proofs. This journey 
made me extremely sensible of her kindness: my situation rendered the 
consolations of friendship highly necessary to support me under my 
sufferings. I was afraid she would be too much affected by the insults I 
received from the populace, and could have wished to conceal them from 
her that her feelings might not be hurt, but this was impossible; and 
although her presence was some check upon the insolent populace in our 
walks, she saw enough of their brutality to enable her to judge of what 
passed when I was alone. During the short residence she made at Motiers, I 
was still attacked in my habitation. One morning her chambermaid found 
my window blocked up with stones, which had been thrown at it during the 
night. A very heavy bench placed in the street by the side of the house, and 
strongly fastened down, was taken up and reared against the door in such a 
manner as, had it not been perceived from the window, to have knocked 
down the first person who should have opened the door to go out. Madam 
de Verdelin was acquainted with everything that passed; for, besides what 
she herself was witness to, her confidential servant went into many houses 
in the village, spoke to everybody, and was seen in conversation with 
Montmollin. She did not, however, seem to pay the least attention to that 
which happened to me, nor never mentioned Montmollin nor any other 
person, and answered in a few words to what I said to her of him. Persuaded 
that a residence in England would be more agreeable to me than any other, 
she frequently spoke of Mr. Hume who was then at Paris, of his friendship 
for me, and the desire he had of being of service to me in his own country. 
It is time I should say something of Hume. 

He had acquired a great reputation in France amongst the Encyclopedists 
by his essays on commerce and politics, and in the last place by his history 
of the House of Stuart, the only one of his writings of which I had read a 
part, in the translation of the Abbe Prevot. For want of being acquainted 
with his other works, I was persuaded, according to what I heard of him, 
that Mr. Hume joined a very republican mind to the English Paradoxes in 
favor of luxury. In this opinion I considered his whole apology of Charles I. 


as a prodigy of impartiality, and I had as great an idea of his virtue as of his 
genius. The desire of being acquainted with this great man, and of obtaining 
his friendship, had greatly strengthened the inclination I felt to go to 
England, induced by the solicitations of Madam de Boufflers, the intimate 
friend of Hume. After my arrival in Switzerland, I received from him, by 
means of this lady, a letter extremely flattering; in which, to the highest 
encomiums on my genius, he subjoined a pressing invitation to induce me 
to go to England, and the offer of all his interest, and that of his friends, to 
make my residence there agreeable. I found in the country to which I had 
retired, the lord marshal, the countryman and friend of Hume, who 
confirmed my good opinion of him, and from whom I learned a literary 
anecdote, which did him great honor in the opinion of his lordship and had 
the same effect in mine. Wallace, who had written against Hume upon the 
subject of the population of the ancients, was absent whilst his work was in 
the press. Hume took upon himself to examine the proofs, and to do the 
needful to the edition. This manner of acting was according to my way of 
thinking. I had sold at six sous (three pence) a piece, the copies of a song 
written against myself. I was, therefore, strongly prejudiced in favor of 
Hume, when Madam de Verdelin came and mentioned the lively friendship 
he expressed for me, and his anxiety to do me the honors of England; such 
was her expression. She pressed me a good deal to take advantage of this 
zeal and to write to him. As I had not naturally an inclination to England, 
and did not intend to go there until the last extremity, I refused to write or 
make any promise; but I left her at liberty to do whatever she should think 
necessary to keep Mr. Hume favorably disposed towards me. When she 
went from Motiers, she left me in the persuasion, by everything she had 
said to me of that illustrious man, that he was my friend, and she herself 
still more his. 

After her departure, Montmollin carried on his manoeuvres with more 
vigor, and the populace threw off all restraint. Yet I still continued to walk 
quietly amidst the hootings of the vulgar; and a taste for botany, which I had 
begun to contract with Doctor d’Ivernois, making my rambling more 
amusing, I went through the country herbalising, without being affected by 
the clamors of this scum of the earth, whose fury was still augmented by my 
calmness. What affected me most was, seeing families of my friends, or of 
persons who gave themselves that name, openly join the league of my 
persecutors; such as the D’Ivernois, without excepting the father and 


brother of my Isabel le Boy de la Tour, a relation to the friend in whose 
house I lodged, and Madam Girardier, her sister-in-law. 

[This fatality had begun with my residence at Yverdon; the banneret 

Roguin dying a year or two after my departure from that city, the 

old papa Roguin had the candor to inform me with grief, as he said, 

that in the papers of his relation, proofs had been found of his 

having been concerned in the conspiracy to expel me from Yverdon 

and 

the state of Berne. This clearly proved the conspiracy not to be, 

as some people pretended to believe, an affair of hypocrisy; since 

the banneret, far from being a devotee, carried materialism and 

incredulity to intolerance and fanaticism. Besides, nobody at 

Yverdon had shown me more constant attention, nor had so prodigally 

bestowed upon me praises and flattery as this banneret. He 

faithfully followed the favorite plan of my persecutors. ] 

This Peter Boy was such a brute; so stupid, and behaved so uncouthly, 
that, to prevent my mind from being disturbed, I took the liberty to ridicule 
him; and after the manner of the ‘Petit Prophete’, I wrote a pamphlet of a 
few pages, entitled, ‘la Vision de Pierre de la Montagne dit le Voyant, — 
[The vision of Peter of the Mountain called the Seer.] — in which I found 
means to be diverting enough on the miracles which then served as the great 
pretext for my persecution. Du Peyrou had this scrap printed at Geneva, but 
its success in the country was but moderate; the Neuchatelois with all their 
wit, taste but weakly attic salt or pleasantry when these are a little refined. 

In the midst of decrees and persecutions, the Genevese had distinguished 
themselves by setting up a hue and cry with all their might; and my friend 
Vernes amongst others, with an heroical generosity, chose that moment 
precisely to publish against me letters in which he pretended to prove I was 
not a Christian. These letters, written with an air of self-sufficiency, were 
not the better for it, although it was positively said the celebrated Bonnet 
had given them some correction: for this man, although a materialist, has an 
intolerant orthodoxy the moment I am in question. There certainly was 
nothing in this work which could tempt me to answer it; but having an 
opportunity of saying a few words upon it in my ‘Letters from the 
Mountain’, I inserted in them a short note sufficiently expressive of disdain 
to render Vernes furious. He filled Geneva with his furious exclamations, 
and D’Ivernois wrote me word he had quite lost his senses. Sometime 


afterwards appeared an anonymous sheet, which instead of ink seemed to be 
written with water of Phlegethon. In this letter I was accused of having 
exposed my children in the streets, of taking about with me a soldier’s trull, 
of being worn out with debaucheries..., and other fine things of a like 
nature. It was not difficult for me to discover the author. My first idea on 
reading this libel, was to reduce to its real value everything the world calls 
fame and reputation amongst men; seeing thus a man who was never in a 
brothel in his life, and whose greatest defect was in being as timid and shy 
as a virgin, treated as a frequenter of places of that description; and in 
finding myself charged with being......, I, who not only never had the least 
taint of such disorder, but, according to the faculty, was so constructed as to 
make it almost impossible for me to contract it. Everything well considered, 
I thought I could not better refute this libel than by having it printed in the 
city in which I longest resided, and with this intention I sent it to Duchesne 
to print it as it was with an advertisement in which I named M. Vernes and a 
few short notes by way of eclaircissement. Not satisfied with printing it 
only, I sent copies to several persons, and amongst others one copy to the 
Prince Louis of Wirtemberg, who had made me polite advances and with 
whom I was in correspondence. The prince, Du Peyrou, and others, seemed 
to have their doubts about the author of the libel, and blamed me for having 
named Vernes upon so slight a foundation. Their remarks produced in me 
some scruples, and I wrote to Duchesne to suppress the paper. Guy wrote to 
me he had suppressed it: this may or may not be the case; I have been 
deceived on so many occasions that there would be nothing extraordinary in 
my being so on this, and from the time of which I speak, was so enveloped 
in profound darkness that it was impossible for me to come at any kind of 
truth. 

M. Vernes bore the imputation with a moderation more than astonishing 
in a man who was supposed not to have deserved it, and after the fury with 
which he was seized on former occasions. He wrote me two or three letters 
in very guarded terms, with a view, as it appeared to me, to endeavor by my 
answers to discover how far I was certain of his being the author of the 
paper, and whether or not I had any proofs against him. I wrote him two 
short answers, severe in the sense, but politely expressed, and with which 
he was not displeased. To his third letter, perceiving he wished to form with 
me a kind of correspondence, I returned no answer, and he got D’Ivernois to 
speak to me. Madam Cramer wrote to Du Peyrou, telling him she was 


certain the libel was not by Vernes. This however, did not make me change 
my opinion. But as it was possible I might be deceived, and as it is certain 
that if I were, I owed Vernes an explicit reparation, I sent him word by 
D’Ivernois that I would make him such a one as he should think proper, 
provided he would name to me the real author of the libel, or at least prove 
that he himself was not so. I went further: feeling that, after all, were he not 
culpable, I had no right to call upon him for proofs of any kind, I stated in a 
memoir of considerable length, the reasons whence I had inferred my 
conclusion, and determined to submit them to the judgment of an arbitrator, 
against whom Vernes could not except. But few people would guess the 
arbitrator of whom I made choice. I declared at the end of the memoir, that 
if, after having examined it, and made such inquiries as should seem 
necessary, the council pronounced M. Vernes not to be the author of the 
libel, from that moment I should be fully persuaded he was not, and would 
immediately go and throw myself at his feet, and ask his pardon until I had 
obtained it. I can say with the greatest truth that my ardent zeal for equity, 
the uprightness and generosity of my heart, and my confidence in the love 
of justice innate in every mind never appeared more fully and perceptible 
than in this wise and interesting memoir, in which I took, without hesitation, 
my most implacable enemies for arbitrators between a calumniator and 
myself. I read to Du Peyrou what I had written: he advised me to suppress 
it, and I did so. He wished me to wait for the proofs Vernes promised, and I 
am still waiting for them: he thought it best that I should in the meantime be 
silent, and I held my tongue, and shall do so the rest of my life, censured as 
I am for having brought against Vernes a heavy imputation, false and 
unsupportable by proof, although I am still fully persuaded, nay, as 
convinced as I am of my existence, that he is the author of the libel. My 
memoir is in the hands of Du Peyrou. Should it ever be published my 
reasons will be found in it, and the heart of Jean Jacques, with which my 
contemporaries would not be acquainted, will I hope be known. 

I have now to proceed to my catastrophe at Motiers, and to my departure 
from Val de Travers, after a residence of two years and a half, and an eight 
months suffering with unshaken constancy of the most unworthy treatment. 
It is impossible for me clearly to recollect the circumstances of this 
disagreeable period, but a detail of them will be found in a publication to 
that effect by Du Peyrou, of which I shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 


After the departure of Madam de Verdelin the fermentation increased, 
and, notwithstanding the reiterated rescripts of the king, the frequent orders 
of the council of state, and the cares of the chatelain and magistrates of the 
place, the people, seriously considering me as antichrist, and perceiving all 
their clamors to be of no effect, seemed at length determined to proceed to 
violence; stones were already thrown after me in the roads, but I was 
however in general at too great a distance to receive any harm from them. 
At last, in the night of the fair of Motiers, which is in the beginning of 
September, I was attacked in my habitation in such a manner as to endanger 
the lives of everybody in the house. 

At midnight I heard a great noise in the gallery which ran along the back 
part of the house. A shower of stones thrown against the window and the 
door which opened to the gallery fell into it with so much noise and 
violence, that my dog, which usually slept there, and had begun to bark, 
ceased from fright, and ran into a corner gnawing and scratching the planks 
to endeavor to make his escape. I immediately rose, and was preparing to 
go from my chamber into the kitchen, when a stone thrown by a vigorous 
arm crossed the latter, after having broken the window, forced open the door 
of my chamber, and fell at my feet, so that had I been a moment sooner 
upon the floor I should have had the stone against my stomach. I judged the 
noise had been made to bring me to the door, and the stone thrown to 
receive me as I went out. I ran into the kitchen, where I found Theresa, who 
also had risen, and was tremblingly making her way to me as fast as she 
could. We placed ourselves against the wall out of the direction of the 
window to avoid the stones, and deliberate upon what was best to be done; 
for going out to call assistance was the certain means of getting ourselves 
knocked on the head. Fortunately the maid-servant of an old man who 
lodged under me was waked by the noise, and got up and ran to call the 
chatelain, whose house was next to mine. He jumped from his bed, put on 
his robe de chambre, and instantly came to me with the guard, which, on 
account of the fair, went the round that night, and was just at hand. The 
chatelain was so alarmed at the sight of the effects of what had happened 
that he turned pale and on seeing the stones in the gallery, exclaimed, 
“Good God! here is a quarry!” On examining below stairs, a door of a little 
court was found to have been forced, and there was an appearance of an 
attempt having been made to get into the house by the gallery. On inquiring 
the reason why the guard had neither prevented nor perceived the 


disturbance, it came out that the guards of Motiers had insisted upon doing 
duty that night, although it was the turn of those of another village. 

The next day the chatelain sent his report to the council of state, which 
two days afterwards sent an order to inquire into the affair, to promise a 
reward and secrecy to those who should impeach such as were guilty, and in 
the meantime to place, at the expense of the king, guards about my house, 
and that of the chatelain, which joined to it. The day after the disturbance, 
Colonel Pury, the Attorney-General Meuron, the Chatelain Martinet, the 
Receiver Guyenet, the Treasurer d’Ivernois and his father, in a word, every 
person of consequence in the country, came to see me, and united their 
solicitations to persuade me to yield to the storm and leave, at least for a 
time, a place in which I could no longer live in safety nor with honor. I 
perceived that even the chatelain was frightened at the fury of the people, 
and apprehending it might extend to himself, would be glad to see me 
depart as soon as possible, that he might no longer have the trouble of 
protecting me there, and be able to quit the parish, which he did after my 
departure. I therefore yielded to their solicitations, and this with but little 
pain, for the hatred of the people so afflicted my heart that I was no longer 
able to support it. 

I had a choice of places to retire to. After Madam de Verdelin returned to 
Paris, she had, in several letters, mentioned a Mr. Walpole, whom she called 
my lord, who, having a strong desire to serve me, proposed to me an asylum 
at one of his country houses, of the situation of which she gave me the most 
agreeable description; entering, relative to lodging and subsistence, into a 
detail which proved she and Lord Walpole had held particular consultations 
upon the project. My lord marshal had always advised me to go to England 
or Scotland, and in case of my determining upon the latter, offered me there 
an asylum. But he offered me another at Potsdam, near to his person, and 
which tempted me more than all the rest. 

He had just communicated to me what the king had said to him about my 
going there, which was a kind of invitation to me from that monarch, and 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha depended so much upon my taking the journey 
that she wrote to me desiring I should go to see her in my way to the court 
of Prussia, and stay some time before I proceeded farther; but I was so 
attached to Switzerland that I could not resolve to quit it so long as it was 
possible for me to live there, and I seized this opportunity to execute a 


project of which I had for several months conceived the idea, and of which I 
have deferred speaking, that I might not interrupt my narrative. 

This project consisted in going to reside in the island of St. Peter, an 
estate belonging to the Hospital of Berne, in the middle of the lake of 
Bienne. In a pedestrian pilgrimage I had made the preceding year with Du 
Peyrou we had visited this isle, with which I was so much delighted that I 
had since that time incessantly thought of the means of making it my place 
of residence. The greatest obstacle to my wishes arose from the property of 
the island being vested in the people of Berne, who three years before had 
driven me from amongst them; and besides the mortification of returning to 
live with people who had given me so unfavorable a reception, I had reason 
to fear they would leave me no more at peace in the island than they had 
done at Yverdon. I had consulted the lord marshal upon the subject, who 
thinking as I did, that the people of Berne would be glad to see me banished 
to the island, and to keep me there as a hostage for the works I might be 
tempted to write, and sounded their dispositions by means of M. Sturler, his 
old neighbor at Colombier. M. Sturler addressed himself to the chiefs of the 
state, and, according to their answer assured the marshal the Bernois, sorry 
for their past behavior, wished to see me settled in the island of St. Peter, 
and to leave me there at peace. As an additional precaution, before I 
determined to reside there, I desired the Colonel Chaillet to make new 
inquiries. He confirmed what I had already heard, and the receiver of the 
island having obtained from his superiors permission to lodge me in it, I 
thought I might without danger go to the house, with the tacit consent of the 
sovereign and the proprietors; for I could not expect the people of Berne 
would openly acknowledge the injustice they had done me, and thus act 
contrary to the most inviolable maxim of all sovereigns. 

The island of St. Peter, called at Neuchatel the island of La Motte, in the 
middle of the lake of Bienne, is half a league in circumference; but in this 
little space all the chief productions necessary to subsistence are found. The 
island has fields, meadows, orchards, woods, and vineyards, and all these, 
favored by variegated and mountainous situations, form a distribution of the 
more agreeable, as the parts, not being discovered all at once, are seen 
successively to advantage, and make the island appear greater than it really 
is. A very elevated terrace forms the western part of it, and commands 
Gleresse and Neuverville. This terrace is planted with trees which form a 
long alley, interrupted in the middle by a great saloon, in which, during the 


vintage, the people from the neighboring shores assemble and divert 
themselves. There is but one house in the whole island, but that is very 
spacious and convenient, inhabited by the receiver, and situated in a hollow 
by which it is sheltered from the winds. 

Five or six hundred paces to the south of the island of St. Peter is another 
island, considerably less than the former, wild and uncultivated, which 
appears to have been detached from the greater island by storms: its 
gravelly soil produces nothing but willows and persicaria, but there is in it a 
high hill well covered with greensward and very pleasant. The form of the 
lake is an almost regular oval. The banks, less rich than those of the lake of 
Geneva and Neuchatel, form a beautiful decoration, especially towards the 
western part, which is well peopled, and edged with vineyards at the foot of 
a chain of mountains, something like those of Cote-Rotie, but which 
produce not such excellent wine. The bailiwick of St. John, Neuveville, 
Berne, and Bienne, lie in a line from the south to the north, to the extremity 
of the lake, the whole interspersed with very agreeable villages. 

Such was the asylum I had prepared for myself, and to which I was 
determined to retire after quitting Val de Travers. 

[It may perhaps be necessary to remark that I left there an enemy in 
M. du Teneaux, mayor of Verrieres, not much esteemed in the country, 
but who has a brother, said to be an honest man, in the office of M. 

de St. Florentin. The mayor had been to see him some time before my 
adventure. Little remarks of this kind, though of no consequence, 

in themselves, may lead to the discovery of many underhand 
dealings. | 

This choice was so agreeable to my peaceful inclinations, and my 
solitary and indolent disposition, that I consider it as one of the pleasing 
reveries of which I became the most passionately fond. I thought I should in 
that island be more separated from men, more sheltered from their outrages, 
and sooner forgotten by mankind: in a word, more abandoned to the 
delightful pleasures of the inaction of a contemplative life. I could have 
wished to have been confined in it in such a manner as to have had no 
intercourse with mortals, and I certainly took every measure I could 
imagine to relieve me from the necessity of troubling my head about them. 

The great question was that of subsistence, and by the dearness of 
provisions, and the difficulty of carriage, this is expensive in the island; the 
inhabitants are besides at the mercy of the receiver. This difficulty was 


removed by an arrangement which Du Peyrou made with me in becoming a 
substitute to the company which had undertaken and abandoned my general 
edition. I gave him all the materials necessary, and made the proper 
arrangement and distribution. To the engagement between us I added that of 
giving him the memoirs of my life, and made him the general depositary of 
all my papers, under the express condition of making no use of them until 
after my death, having it at heart quietly to end my days without doing 
anything which should again bring me back to the recollection of the public. 
The life annuity he undertook to pay me was sufficient to my subsistence. 
My lord marshal having recovered all his property, had offered me twelve 
hundred livres (fifty pounds) a year, half of which I accepted. He wished to 
send me the principal, and this I refused on account of the difficulty of 
placing it. He then sent the amount to Du Peyrou, in whose hands it 
remained, and who pays me the annuity according to the terms agreed upon 
with his lordship. Adding therefore to the result of my agreement with Du 
Peyrou, the annuity of the marshal, two-thirds of which were reversible to 
Theresa after my death, and the annuity of three hundred livres from 
Duchesne, I was assured of a genteel subsistence for myself, and after me 
for Theresa, to whom I left seven hundred livres (twenty-nine pounds) a 
year, from the annuities paid me by Rey and the lord marshal; I had 
therefore no longer to fear a want of bread. But it was ordained that honor 
should oblige me to reject all these resources which fortune and my labors 
placed within my reach, and that I should die as poor as I had lived. It will 
be seen whether or not, without reducing myself to the last degree of 
infamy, I could abide by the engagements which care has always taken to 
render ignominious, by depriving me of every other resource to force me to 
consent to my own dishonor. How was it possible anybody could doubt of 
the choice I should make in such an alternative? Others have judged of my 
heart by their own. 

My mind at ease relative to subsistence was without care upon every 
other subject. Although I left in the world the field open to my enemies, 
there remained in the noble enthusiasm by which my writings were dictated, 
and in the constant uniformity of my principles, an evidence of the 
uprightness of my heart which answered to that deducible from my conduct 
in favor of my natural disposition. I had no need of any other defense 
against my calumniators. They might under my name describe another man, 
but it was impossible they should deceive such as were unwilling to be 


imposed upon. I could have given them my whole life to animadvert upon, 
with a certainty, notwithstanding all my faults and weaknesses, and my 
want of aptitude to support the lightest yoke, of their finding me in every 
situation a just and good man, without bitterness, hatred, or jealousy, ready 
to acknowledge my errors, and still more prompt to forget the injuries I 
received from others; seeking all my happiness in love, friendship, and 
affection, and in everything carrying my sincerity even to imprudence and 
the most incredible disinterestedness. 

I therefore in some measure took leave of the age in which I lived and 
my contemporaries, and bade adieu to the world, with an intention to 
confine myself for the rest of my days to that island; such was my 
resolution, and it was there I hoped to execute the great project of the 
indolent life to which I had until then consecrated the little activity with 
which Heaven had endowed me. The island was to become to me that of 
Papimanie, that happy country where the inhabitants sleep: 

On n’y fait plus, on n’y fait nulle chose. 


[There they do no more: there they do nothing. ] 

This ‘no more’ was everything for me, for I never much regretted sleep; 
indolence is sufficient to my happiness, and provided I do nothing, I had 
rather dream waking than asleep. Being past the age of romantic projects, 
and having been more stunned than flattered by the trumpet of fame, my 
only hope was that of living at ease, and constantly at leisure. This is the 
life of the blessed in the world to come, and for the rest of mine here below 
I made it my supreme happiness. 

They who reproach me with so many contradictions, will not fail here to 
add another to the number. I have observed the indolence of great 
companies made them unsupportable to me, and I am now seeking solitude 
for the sole purpose of abandoning myself to inaction. This however is my 
disposition; if there be in it a contradiction, it proceeds from nature and not 
from me; but there is so little that it is precisely on that account that I am 
always consistent. The indolence of company is burdensome because it is 
forced. That of solitude is charming because it is free, and depends upon the 
will. In company I suffer cruelly by inaction, because this is of necessity. I 
must there remain nailed to my chair, or stand upright like a picket, without 
stirring hand or foot, not daring to run, jump, sing, exclaim, nor gesticulate 
when I please, not allowed even to dream, suffering at the same time the 


fatigue of inaction and all the torment of constraint; obliged to pay attention 
to every foolish thing uttered, and to all the idle compliments paid, and 
constantly to keep my mind upon the rack that I may not fail to introduce in 
my turn my jest or my lie. And this is called idleness! It is the labor of a 
galley slave. 

The indolence I love is not that of a lazy fellow who sits with his arms 
across in total inaction, and thinks no more than he acts, but that of a child 
which is incessantly in motion doing nothing, and that of a dotard who 
wanders from his subject. I love to amuse myself with trifles, by beginning 
a hundred things and never finishing one of them, by going or coming as I 
take either into my head, by changing my project at every instant, by 
following a fly through all its windings, in wishing to overturn a rock to see 
what is under it, by undertaking with ardor the work of ten years, and 
abandoning it without regret at the end of ten minutes; finally, in musing 
from morning until night without order or coherence, and in following in 
everything the caprice of a moment. 

Botany, such as I have always considered it, and of which after my own 
manner I began to become passionately fond, was precisely an idle study, 
proper to fill up the void of my leisure, without leaving room for the 
delirium of imagination or the weariness of total inaction. Carelessly 
wandering in the woods and the country, mechanically gathering here a 
flower and there a branch; eating my morsel almost by chance, observing a 
thousand and a thousand times the same things, and always with the same 
interest, because I always forgot them, were to me the means of passing an 
eternity without a weary moment. However elegant, admirable, and 
variegated the structure of plants may be, it does not strike an ignorant eye 
sufficiently to fix the attention. The constant analogy, with, at the same 
time, the prodigious variety which reigns in their conformation, gives 
pleasure to those only who have already some idea of the vegetable system. 
Others at the sight of these treasures of nature feel nothing more than a 
stupid and monotonous admiration. They see nothing in detail because they 
know not for what to look, nor do they perceive the whole, having no idea 
of the chain of connection and combinations which overwhelms with its 
wonders the mind of the observer. I was arrived at that happy point of 
knowledge, and my want of memory was such as constantly to keep me 
there, that I knew little enough to make the whole new to me, and yet 
everything that was necessary to make me sensible to the beauties of all the 


parts. The different soils into which the island, although little, was divided, 
offered a sufficient variety of plants, for the study and amusement of my 
whole life. I was determined not to leave a blade of grass without analyzing 
it, and I began already to take measures for making, with an immense 
collection of observations, the ‘Flora Petrinsularis’. 

I sent for Theresa, who brought with her my books and effects. We 
boarded with the receiver of the island. His wife had sisters at Nidau, who 
by turns came to see her, and were company for Theresa. I here made the 
experiment of the agreeable life which I could have wished to continue to 
the end of my days, and the pleasure I found in it only served to make me 
feel to a greater degree the bitterness of that by which it was shortly to be 
succeeded. 

I have ever been passionately fond of water, and the sight of it throws me 
into a delightful reverie, although frequently without a determinate object. 

Immediately after I rose from my bed I never failed, if the weather was 
fine, to run to the terrace to respire the fresh and salubrious air of the 
morning, and glide my eye over the horizon of the lake, bounded by banks 
and mountains, delightful to the view. I know no homage more worthy of 
the divinity than the silent admiration excited by the contemplation of his 
works, and which is not externally expressed. I can easily comprehend the 
reason why the inhabitants of great cities, who see nothing but walls, and 
streets, have but little faith; but not whence it happens that people in the 
country, and especially such as live in solitude, can possibly be without it. 
How comes it to pass that these do not a hundred times a day elevate their 
minds in ecstasy to the Author of the wonders which strike their senses. For 
my part, it is especially at rising, wearied by a want of sleep, that long habit 
inclines me to this elevation which imposes not the fatigue of thinking. But 
to this effect my eyes must be struck with the ravishing beauties of nature. 
In my chamber I pray less frequently, and not so fervently; but at the view 
of a fine landscape I feel myself moved, but by what I am unable to tell. I 
have somewhere read of a wise bishop who in a visit to his diocese found 
an old woman whose only prayer consisted in the single interjection 
“Oh!”— “Good mother,” said he to her, “continue to pray in this manner; 
your prayer is better than ours.” This better prayer is mine also. 

After breakfast, I hastened, with a frown on my brow, to write a few 
pitiful letters, longing ardently for the moment after which I should have no 
more to write. I busied myself for a few minutes about my books and 


papers, to unpack and arrange them, rather than to read what they 
contained; and this arrangement, which to me became the work of 
Penelope, gave me the pleasure of musing for a while. I then grew weary, 
and quitted my books to spend the three or four hours which remained to 
me of the morning in the study of botany, and especially of the system of 
Linnaeus, of which I became so passionately fond, that, after having felt 
how useless my attachment to it was, I yet could not entirely shake it off. 
This great observer is, in my opinion, the only one who, with Ludwig, has 
hitherto considered botany as a naturalist, and a philosopher; but he has too 
much studied it in herbals and gardens, and not sufficiently in nature 
herself. For my part, whose garden was always the whole island, the 
moment I wanted to make or verify an observation, I ran into the woods or 
meadows with my book under my arm, and there laid myself upon the 
ground near the plant in question, to examine it at my ease as it stood. This 
method was of great service to me in gaining a knowledge of vegetables in 
their natural state, before they had been cultivated and changed in their 
nature by the hands of men. Fagon, first physician to Louis XIV., and who 
named and perfectly knew all the plants in the royal garden, is said to have 
been so ignorant in the country as not to know how to distinguish the same 
plants. I am precisely the contrary. I know something of the work of nature, 
but nothing of that of the gardener. 

I gave every afternoon totally up to my indolent and careless disposition, 
and to following without regularity the impulse of the moment. When the 
weather was calm, I frequently went immediately after I rose from dinner, 
and alone got into the boat. The receiver had taught me to row with one oar; 
I rowed out into the middle of the lake. The moment I withdrew from the 
bank, I felt a secret joy which almost made me leap, and of which it is 
impossible for me to tell or even comprehend the cause, if it were not a 
secret congratulation on my being out of the reach of the wicked. I 
afterwards rowed about the lake, sometimes approaching the opposite bank, 
but never touching at it. I often let my boat float at the mercy of the wind 
and water, abandoning myself to reveries without object, and which were 
not the less agreeable for their stupidity. I sometimes exclaimed, “O nature! 
O my mother! I am here under thy guardianship alone; here is no deceitful 
and cunning mortal to interfere between thee and me.” In this manner I 
withdrew half a league from land; I could have wished the lake had been the 
ocean. However, to please my poor dog, who was not so fond as I was of 


such a long stay on the water, I commonly followed one constant course; 
this was going to land at the little island where I walked an hour or two, or 
laid myself down on the grass on the summit of the hill, there to satiate 
myself with the pleasure of admiring the lake and its environs, to examine 
and dissect all the herbs within my reach, and, like another Robinson 
Crusoe, built myself an imaginary place of residence in the island. I became 
very much attached to this eminence. When I brought Theresa, with the 
wife of the receiver and her sisters, to walk there, how proud was I to be 
their pilot and guide! We took there rabbits to stock it. This was another 
source of pleasure to Jean Jacques. These animals rendered the island still 
more interesting to me. I afterwards went to it more frequently, and with 
greater pleasure to observe the progress of the new inhabitants. 

To these amusements I added one which recalled to my recollection the 
delightful life I led at the Charmettes, and to which the season particularly 
invited me. This was assisting in the rustic labors of gathering of roots and 
fruits, of which Theresa and I made it a pleasure to partake with the wife of 
the receiver and his family. I remember a Bernois, one M. Kirkeberguer, 
coming to see me, found me perched upon a tree with a sack fastened to my 
waist, and already so full of apples that I could not stir from the branch on 
which I stood. I was not sorry to be caught in this and similar situations. I 
hoped the people of Berne, witnesses to the employment of my leisure, 
would no longer think of disturbing my tranquillity but leave me at peace in 
my solitude. I should have preferred being confined there by their desire: 
this would have rendered the continuation of my repose more certain. 

This is another declaration upon which I am previously certain of the 
incredulity of many of my readers, who obstinately continue to judge me by 
themselves, although they cannot but have seen, in the course of my life, a 
thousand internal affections which bore no resemblance to any of theirs. But 
what is still more extraordinary is, that they refuse me every sentiment, 
good or indifferent, which they have not, and are constantly ready to 
attribute to me such bad ones as cannot enter into the heart of man: in this 
case they find it easy to set me in opposition to nature, and to make of me 
such a monster as cannot in reality exist. Nothing absurd appears to them 
incredible, the moment it has a tendency to blacken me, and nothing in the 
least extraordinary seems to them possible, if it tends to do me honor. 

But, notwithstanding what they may think or say, I will still continue 
faithfully to state what J. J. Rousseau was, did, and thought; without 


explaining, or justifying, the singularity of his sentiments and ideas, or 
endeavoring to discover whether or not others have thought as he did. I 
became so delighted with the island of St. Peter, and my residence there was 
so agreeable to me that, by concentrating all my desires within it, I formed 
the wish that I might stay there to the end of my life. The visits I had to 
return in the neighborhood, the journeys I should be under the necessity of 
making to Neuchatel, Bienne, Yverdon, and Nidau, already fatigued my 
imagination. A day passed out of the island, seemed to me a loss of so much 
happiness, and to go beyond the bounds of the lake was to go out of my 
element. Past experience had besides rendered me apprehensive. The very 
satisfaction that I received from anything whatever was sufficient to make 
me fear the loss of it, and the ardent desire I had to end my days in that 
island, was inseparable from the apprehension of being obliged to leave it. I 
had contracted a habit of going in the evening to sit upon the sandy shore, 
especially when the lake was agitated. I felt a singular pleasure in seeing the 
waves break at my feet. I formed of them in my imagination the image of 
the tumult of the world contrasted with the peace of my habitation; and this 
pleasing idea sometimes softened me even to tears. The repose I enjoyed 
with ecstasy was disturbed by nothing but the fear of being deprived of it, 
and this inquietude was accompanied with some bitterness. I felt my 
situation so precarious as not to dare to depend upon its continuance. “Ah! 
how willingly,” said I to myself, “would I renounce the liberty of quitting 
this place, for which I have no desire, for the assurance of always remaining 
in it. Instead of being permitted to stay here by favor, why am I not detained 
by force! They who suffer me to remain may in a moment drive me away, 
and can I hope my persecutors, seeing me happy, will leave me here to 
continue to be so? Permitting me to live in the island is but a trifling favor. I 
could wish to be condemned to do it, and constrained to remain here that I 
may not be obliged to go elsewhere.” I cast an envious eye upon Micheli du 
Cret, who, quiet in the castle of Arbourg, had only to determine to be happy 
to become so. In fine, by abandoning myself to these reflections, and the 
alarming apprehensions of new storms always ready to break over my head, 
I wished for them with an incredible ardor, and that instead of suffering me 
to reside in the island, the Bernois would give it me for a perpetual prison; 
and I can assert that had it depended upon me to get myself condemned to 
this, I would most joyfully have done it, preferring a thousand times the 


necessity of passing my life there to the danger of being driven to another 
place. 

This fear did not long remain on my mind. When I least expected what 
was to happen, I received a letter from the bailiff of Nidau, within whose 
jurisdiction the island of St. Peter was; by his letter he announced to me 
from their excellencies an order to quit the island and their states. I thought 
myself in a dream. Nothing could be less natural, reasonable, or foreseen 
than such an order: for I considered my apprehensions as the result of 
inquietude in a man whose imagination was disturbed by his misfortunes, 
and not to proceed from a foresight which could have the least foundation. 
The measures I had taken to insure myself the tacit consent of the 
sovereign, the tranquillity with which I had been left to make my 
establishment, the visits of several people from Berne, and that of the bailiff 
himself, who had shown me such friendship and attention, and the rigor of 
the season in which it was barbarous to expel a man who was sickly and 
infirm, all these circumstances made me and many people believe that there 
was some mistake in the order and that ill-disposed people had purposely 
chosen the time of the vintage and the vacation of the senate suddenly to do 
me an injury. 

Had I yielded to the first impulse of my indignation, I should 
immediately have departed. But to what place was I to go? What was to 
become of me at the beginning of the winter, without object, preparation, 
guide or carriage? Not to leave my papers and effects at the mercy of the 
first comer, time was necessary to make proper arrangements, and it was 
not stated in the order whether or not this would be granted me. The 
continuance of misfortune began to weigh down my courage. For the first 
time in my life I felt my natural haughtiness stoop to the yoke of necessity, 
and, notwithstanding the murmurs of my heart, I was obliged to demean 
myself by asking for a delay. I applied to M. de Graffenried, who had sent 
me the order, for an explanation of it. His letter, conceived in the strongest 
terms of disapprobation of the step that had been taken, assured me it was 
with the greatest regret he communicated to me the nature of it, and the 
expressions of grief and esteem it contained seemed so many gentle 
invitations to open to him my heart: I did so. I had no doubt but my letter 
would open the eyes of my persecutors, and that if so cruel an order was not 
revoked, at least a reasonable delay, perhaps the whole winter, to make the 


necessary preparations for my retreat, and to choose a place of abode, 
would be granted me. 

Whilst I waited for an answer, I reflected upon my situation, and 
deliberated upon the steps I had to take. I perceived so many difficulties on 
all sides, the vexation I had suffered had so strongly affected me, and my 
health was then in such a bad state, that I was quite overcome, and the 
effect of my discouragement was to deprive me of the little resource which 
remained in my mind, by which I might, as well as it was possible to do it, 
have withdrawn myself from my melancholy situation. In whatever asylum 
I should take refuge, it appeared impossible to avoid either of the two 
means made use of to expel me. One of which was to stir up against me the 
populace by secret manoeuvres; and the other to drive me away by open 
force, without giving a reason for so doing. I could not, therefore, depend 
upon a safe retreat, unless I went in search of it farther than my strength and 
the season seemed likely to permit. These circumstances again bringing to 
my recollection the ideas which had lately occurred to me, I wished my 
persecutors to condemn me to perpetual imprisonment rather than oblige me 
incessantly to wander upon the earth, by successively expelling me from the 
asylums of which I should make choice: and to this effect I made them a 
proposal. Two days after my first letter to M. de Graffenried, I wrote him a 
second, desiring he would state what I had proposed to their excellencies. 
The answer from Berne to both was an order, conceived in the most formal 
and severe terms, to go out of the island, and leave every territory, mediate 
and immediate of the republic, within the space of twenty-four hours, and 
never to enter them again under the most grievous penalties. 

This was a terrible moment. I have since that time felt greater anguish, 
but never have I been more embarrassed. What afflicted me most was being 
forced to abandon the project which had made me desirous to pass the 
winter in the island. It is now time I should relate the fatal anecdote which 
completed my disasters, and involved in my ruin an unfortunate people, 
whose rising virtues already promised to equal those of Rome and Sparta, I 
had spoken of the Corsicans in the ‘Social Contract’ as a new people, the 
only nation in Europe not too worn out for legislation, and had expressed 
the great hope there was of such a people, if it were fortunate enough to 
have a wise legislator. My work was read by some of the Corsicans, who 
were sensible of the honorable manner in which I had spoken of them; and 
the necessity under which they found themselves of endeavoring to 


establish their republic, made their chiefs think of asking me for my ideas 
upon the subject. M. Buttafuoco, of one of the first families in the country, 
and captain in France, in the Royal Italians, wrote to me to that effect, and 
sent me several papers for which I had asked to make myself acquainted 
with the history of the nation and the state of the country. M. Paoli, also, 
wrote to me several times, and although I felt such an undertaking to be 
superior to my abilities; I thought I could not refuse to give my assistance to 
so great and noble a work, the moment I should have acquired all the 
necessary information. It was to this effect I answered both these 
gentlemen, and the correspondence lasted until my departure. 

Precisely at the same time, I heard that France was sending troops to 
Corsica, and that she had entered into a treaty with the Genoese. This treaty 
and sending of troops gave me uneasiness, and, without imagining I had any 
further relation with the business, I thought it impossible and the attempt 
ridiculous, to labor at an undertaking which required such undisturbed 
tranquillity as the political institution of a people in the moment when 
perhaps they were upon the point of being subjugated. I did not conceal my 
fears from M. Buttafuoco, who rather relieved me from them by the 
assurance that, were there in the treaty things contrary to the liberty of his 
country, a good citizen like himself would not remain as he did in the 
service of France. In fact, his zeal for the legislation of the Corsicans, and 
his connections with M. Paoli, could not leave a doubt on my mind 
respecting him; and when I heard he made frequent journeys to Versailles 
and Fontainebleau, and had conversations with M. de Choiseul, all I 
concluded from the whole was, that with respect to the real intentions of 
France he had assurances which he gave me to understand, but concerning 
which he did not choose openly to explain himself by letter. 

This removed a part of my apprehensions. Yet, as I could not 
comprehend the meaning of the transportation of troops from France, nor 
reasonably suppose they were sent to Corsica to protect the liberty of the 
inhabitants, which they of themselves were very well able to defend against 
the Genoese, I could neither make myself perfectly easy, nor seriously 
undertake the plan of the proposed legislation, until I had solid proofs that 
the whole was serious, and that the parties meant not to trifle with me. I 
much wished for an interview with M. Buttafuoco, as that was certainly the 
best means of coming at the explanation I wished. Of this he gave me 
hopes, and I waited for it with the greatest impatience. I know not whether 


he really intended me any interview or not; but had this even been the case, 
my misfortunes would have prevented me from profiting by it. 

The more I considered the proposed undertaking, and the further I 
advanced in the examination of the papers I had in my hands, the greater I 
found the necessity of studying, in the country, the people for whom 
institutions were to be made, the soil they inhabited, and all the relative 
circumstances by which it was necessary to appropriate to them that 
institution. I daily perceived more clearly the impossibility of acquiring at a 
distance all the information necessary to guide me. This I wrote to M. 
Buttafuoco, and he felt as I did. Although I did not form the precise 
resolution of going to Corsica. I considered a good deal of the means 
necessary to make that voyage. I mentioned it to M. Dastier, who having 
formerly served in the island under M. de Maillebois, was necessarily 
acquainted with it. He used every effort to dissuade me from this intention, 
and I confess the frightful description he gave me of the Corsicans and their 
country, considerably abated the desire I had of going to live amongst them. 

But when the persecutions of Motiers made me think of quitting 
Switzerland, this desire was again strengthened by the hope of at length 
finding amongst these islanders the repose refused me in every other place. 
One thing only alarmed me, which was my unfitness for the active life to 
which I was going to be condemned, and the aversion I had always had to 
it. My disposition, proper for meditating at leisure and in solitude, was not 
so for speaking and acting, and treating of affairs with men. Nature, which 
had endowed me with the first talent, had refused me the last. Yet I felt that, 
even without taking a direct and active part in public affairs, I should as 
soon as I was in Corsica, be under the necessity of yielding to the desires of 
the people, and of frequently conferring with the chiefs. The object even of 
the voyage required that, instead of seeking retirement, I should in the heart 
of the country endeavor to gain the information of which I stood in need. It 
was certain that I should no longer be master of my own time, and that, in 
spite of myself, precipitated into the vortex in which I was not born to 
move, I should there lead a life contrary to my inclination, and never appear 
but to disadvantage. I foresaw that ill-supporting by my presence the 
opinion my books might have given the Corsicans of my capacity, I should 
lose my reputation amongst them, and, as much to their prejudice as my 
own, be deprived of the confidence they had in me, without which, 
however, I could not successfully produce the work they expected from my 


pen. I am certain that, by thus going out of my sphere, I should become 
useless to the inhabitants, and render myself unhappy. 

Tormented, beaten by storms from every quarter, and, for several years 
past, fatigued by journeys and persecution, I strongly felt a want of the 
repose of which my barbarous enemies wantonly deprived me: I sighed 
more than ever after that delicious indolence, that soft tranquillity of body 
and mind, which I had so much desired, and to which, now that I had 
recovered from the chimeras of love and friendship, my heart limited its 
supreme felicity. I viewed with terror the work I was about to undertake; the 
tumultuous life into which I was to enter made me tremble, and if the 
grandeur, beauty, and utility of the object animated my courage, the 
impossibility of conquering so many difficulties entirely deprived me of it. 

Twenty years of profound meditation in solitude would have been less 
painful to me than an active life of six months in the midst of men and 
public affairs, with a certainty of not succeeding in my undertaking. 

I thought of an expedient which seemed proper to obviate every 
difficulty. Pursued by the underhand dealings of my secret persecutors to 
every place in which I took refuge, and seeing no other except Corsica 
where I could in my old days hope for the repose I had until then been 
everywhere deprived of, I resolved to go there with the directions of M. 
Buttafuoco as soon as this was possible, but to live there in tranquillity; 
renouncing, in appearance, everything relative to legislation, and, in some 
measure, to make my hosts a return for their hospitality, to confine myself 
to writing in the country the history of the Corsicans, with a reserve in my 
own mind of the intention of secretly acquiring the necessary information to 
become more useful to them should I see a probability of success. In this 
manner, by not entering into an engagement, I hoped to be enabled better to 
meditate in secret and more at my ease, a plan which might be useful to 
their purpose, and this without much breaking in upon my dearly beloved 
solitude, or submitting to a kind of life which I had ever found 
insupportable. 

But the journey was not, in my situation, a thing so easy to get over. 
According to what M. Dastier had told me of Corsica, I could not expect to 
find there the most simple conveniences of life, except such as I should take 
with me; linen, clothes, plate, kitchen furniture, and books, all were to be 
conveyed thither. To get there myself with my gouvernante, I had the Alps 
to cross, and in a journey of two hundred leagues to drag after me all my 


baggage; I had also to pass through the states of several sovereigns, and 
according to the example set to all Europe, I had, after what had befallen 
me, naturally to expect to find obstacles in every quarter, and that each 
sovereign would think he did himself honor by overwhelming me with 
some new insult, and violating in my person all the rights of persons and 
humanity. The immense expense, fatigue, and risk of such a journey made a 
previous consideration of them, and weighing every difficulty, the first step 
necessary. The idea of being alone, and, at my age, without resource, far 
removed from all my acquaintance, and at the mercy of these semi- 
barbarous and ferocious people, such as M. Dastier had described them to 
me, was sufficient to make me deliberate before I resolved to expose myself 
to such dangers. I ardently wished for the interview for which M. 
Buttafuoco had given me reason to hope, and I waited the result of it to 
guide me in my determination. 

Whilst I thus hesitated came on the persecutions of Motiers, which 
obliged me to retire. I was not prepared for a long journey, especially to 
Corsica. I expected to hear from Buttafuoco; I took refuge in the island of 
St. Peter, whence I was driven at the beginning of winter, as I have already 
stated. The Alps, covered with snow, then rendered my emigration 
impracticable, especially with the promptitude required from me. It is true, 
the extravagant severity of a like order rendered the execution of it almost 
impossible; for, in the midst of that concentred solitude, surrounded by 
water, and having but twenty-four hours after receiving the order to prepare 
for my departure, and find a boat and carriages to get out of the island and 
the territory, had I had wings, I should scarcely have been able to pay 
obedience to it. This I wrote to the bailiff of Nidau, in answer to his letter, 
and hastened to take my departure from a country of iniquity. In this manner 
was I obliged to abandon my favorite project, for which reason, not having 
in my oppression been able to prevail upon my persecutors to dispose of me 
otherwise, I determined, in consequence of the invitation of my lord 
marshal, upon a journey to Berlin, leaving Theresa to pass the winter in the 
island of St. Peter, with my books and effects, and depositing my papers in 
the hands of M. du Peyrou. I used so much diligence that the next morning I 
left the island and arrived at Bienne before noon. An accident, which I 
cannot pass over in silence, had here well nigh put an end to my journey. 

As soon as the news or my having received an order to quit my asylum 
was circulated, I received a great number of visits from the neighborhood, 


and especially from the Bernois, who came with the most detestable 
falsehood to flatter and soothe me, protesting that my persecutors had 
seized the moment of the vacation of the senate to obtain and send me the 
order, which, said they, had excited the indignation of the two hundred. 
Some of these comforters came from the city of Bienne, a little free state 
within that of Berne, and amongst others a young man of the name of 
Wildremet whose family was of the first rank, and had the greatest credit in 
that city. Wildremet strongly solicited me in the name of his fellow-citizens 
to choose my retreat amongst them, assuring me that they were anxiously 
desirous of it, and that they would think it an honor and their duty to make 
me forget the persecutions I had suffered; that with them I had nothing to 
fear from the influence of the Bernois, that Bienne was a free city, governed 
by its own laws, and that the citizens were unanimously resolved not to 
hearken to any solicitation which should be unfavorable to me. 

Wildremet perceiving all he could say to be ineffectual, brought to his 
aid several other persons, as well from Bienne and the environs as from 
Berne; even, and amongst others, the same Kirkeberguer, of whom I have 
spoken, who, after my retreat to Switzerland had endeavored to obtain my 
esteem, and by his talents and principles had interested me in his favor. But 
I received much less expected and more weighty solicitations from M. 
Barthes, secretary to the embassy from France, who came with Wildremet 
to see me, exhorted me to accept his invitation, and surprised me by the 
lively and tender concern he seemed to feel for my situation. I did not know 
M. Barthes; however I perceived in what he said the warmth and zeal of 
friendship, and that he had it at heart to persuade me to fix my residence at 
Bienne. He made the most pompous eulogium of the city and its 
inhabitants, with whom he showed himself so intimately connected as to 
call them several times in my presence his patrons and fathers. 

This from Barthes bewildered me in my conjectures. I had always 
suspected M. de Choisuel to be the secret author of all the persecutions I 
suffered in Switzerland. The conduct of the resident of Geneva, and that of 
the ambassador at Soleure but too much confirmed my suspicion; I 
perceived the secret influence of France in everything that happened to me 
at Berne, Geneva and Neuchatel, and I did not think I had any powerful 
enemy in that kingdom, except the Duke de Choiseul. What therefore could 
I think of the visit of Barthes and the tender concern he showed for my 
welfare? My misfortunes had not yet destroyed the confidence natural to 


my heart, and I had still to learn from experience to discern snares under the 
appearance of friendship. I sought with surprise the reason of the 
benevolence of M. Barthes; I was not weak enough to believe he had acted 
from himself; there was in his manner something ostentatious, an 
affectation even which declared a concealed intention, and I was far from 
having found in any of these little subaltern agents, that generous intrepidity 
which, when I was in a similar employment, had often caused a 
fermentation in my heart. I had formerly known something of the Chevalier 
Beauteville, at the castle of Montmorency; he had shown me marks of 
esteem; since his appointment to the embassy he had given me proofs of his 
not having entirely forgotten me, accompanied with an invitation to go and 
see him at Soleure. Though I did not accept this invitation, I was extremely 
sensible of his civility, not having been accustomed to be treated with such 
kindness by people in place. I presume M. de Beauteville, obliged to follow 
his instructions in what related to the affairs of Geneva, yet pitying me 
under my misfortunes, had by his private cares prepared for me the asylum 
of Bienne, that I might live there in peace under his auspices. I was properly 
sensible of his attention, but without wishing to profit by it and quite 
determined upon the journey to Berlin, I sighed after the moment in which I 
was to see my lord marshal, persuaded I should in future find real repose 
and lasting happiness nowhere but near his person. 

On my departure from the island, Kirkeberguer accompanied me to 
Bienne. I found Wildremet and other Biennois, who, by the water side, 
waited my getting out of the boat. We all dined together at the inn, and on 
my arrival there my first care was to provide a chaise, being determined to 
set off the next morning. Whilst we were at dinner these gentlemen repeated 
their solicitations to prevail upon me to stay with them, and this with such 
warmth and obliging protestations, that notwithstanding all my resolutions, 
my heart, which has never been able to resist friendly attentions, received 
an impression from theirs; the moment they perceived I was shaken, they 
redoubled their efforts with so much effect that I was at length overcome, 
and consented to remain at Bienne, at least until the spring. 

Wildremet immediately set about providing me with a lodging, and 
boasted, as of a fortunate discovery, of a dirty little chamber in the back of 
the house, on the third story, looking into a courtyard, where I had for a 
view the display of the stinking skins of a dresser of chamois leather. My 
host was a man of a mean appearance, and a good deal of a rascal; the next 


day after I went to his house I heard that he was a debauchee, a gamester, 
and in bad credit in the neighborhood. He had neither wife, children, nor 
servants, and shut up in my solitary chamber, I was in the midst of one of 
the most agreeable countries in Europe, lodged in a manner to make me die 
of melancholy in the course of a few days. What affected me most was, 
that, notwithstanding what I had heard of the anxious wish of the 
inhabitants to recetve me amongst them, I had not perceived, as I passed 
through the streets, anything polite towards me in their manners, or obliging 
in their looks. I was, however, determined to remain there; but I learned, 
saw, and felt, the day after, that there was in the city a terrible fermentation, 
of which I was the cause. Several persons hastened obligingly to inform me 
that on the next day I was to receive an order conceived in the most severe 
terms, immediately to quit the state, that is the city. I had nobody in whom I 
could confide; they who had detained me were dispersed. Wildremet had 
disappeared; I heard no more of Barthes, and it did not appear that his 
recommendation had brought me into great favor with those whom he had 
styled his patrons and fathers. One M. de Van Travers, a Bernois, who had 
an agreeable house not far from the city, offered it to me for my asylum, 
hoping, as he said, that I might there avoid being stoned. The advantage this 
offer held out was not sufficiently flattering to tempt me to prolong my 
abode with these hospitable people. 

Yet, having lost three days by the delay, I had greatly exceeded the 
twenty-four hours the Bernois had given me to quit their states, and 
knowing their severity, I was not without apprehensions as to the manner in 
which they would suffer me to cross them, when the bailiff of Nidau came 
opportunely and relieved me from my embarrassment. As he had highly 
disapproved of the violent proceedings of their excellencies, he thought, in 
his generosity, he owed me some public proof of his taking no part in them, 
and had courage to leave his bailiwick to come and pay me a visit at 
Bienne. He did me this favor the evening before my departure, and far from 
being incognito he affected ceremony, coming in fiocchi in his coach with 
his secretary, and brought me a passport in his own name that I might cross 
the state of Berne at my ease, and without fear of molestation. I was more 
flattered by the visit than by the passport, and should have been as sensible 
of the merit of it, had it had for object any other person whatsoever. Nothing 
makes a greater impression on my heart than a well-timed act of courage in 
favor of the weak unjustly oppressed. 


At length, after having with difficulty procured a chaise, I next morning 
left this barbarous country, before the arrival of the deputation with which I 
was to be honored, and even before I had seen Theresa, to whom I had 
written to come to me, when I thought I should remain at Bienne, and 
whom I had scarcely time to countermand by a short letter, informing her of 
my new disaster. In the third part of my memoirs, if ever I be able to write 
them, I shall state in what manner, thinking to set off for Berlin, I really 
took my departure for England, and the means by which the two ladies who 
wished to dispose of my person, after having by their manoeuvres driven 
me from Switzerland, where I was not sufficiently in their power, at last 
delivered me into the hands of their friend. 

I added what follows on reading my memoirs to M. and Madam, the 
Countess of Egmont, the Prince Pignatelli, the Marchioness of Mesme, and 
the Marquis of Juigne. 

I have written the truth: if any person has heard of things contrary to 
those I have just stated, were they a thousand times proved, he has heard 
calumny and falsehood; and if he refuses thoroughly to examine and 
compare them with me whilst I am alive, he is not a friend either to justice 
or truth. For my part, I openly, and without the least fear declare, that 
whoever, even without having read my works, shall have examined with his 
own eyes, my disposition, character, manners, inclinations, pleasures, and 
habits, and pronounce me a dishonest man, is himself one who deserves a 
gibbet. 

Thus I concluded, and every person was silent; Madam d’Egmont was 
the only person who seemed affected; she visibly trembled, but soon 
recovered herself, and was silent like the rest of the company. Such were 
the fruits of my reading and declaration. 


The Criticism 
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From ‘French Classics’ 
ROUSSEAU: 1712-1778; St. Pierre: 1737-1814. 


There are two Rousseaus in French literature. At least there was a first, until 
the second effaced him, and became the only. 

We speak, of course, in comparison, and hyperbolically. J. B. Rousseau 
is still named as a lyric poet of the time of Louis XIV. But when Rousseau, 
without initials, is spoken of, it is always Jean Jacques Rousseau that is 
meant. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau is perhaps the most squalid, as it certainly is one 
of the most splendid, among French literary names. The squalor belongs 
chiefly to the man, but the splendor is wholly the writer’s. There is hardly 
another example in the world’s literature of a union so striking of these 
opposites. 

Rousseau’s life he has himself told, in the best, the worst, and the most 
imperishable of his books, the “Confessions.” This book is one to which the 
adjective charming attaches, in a peculiarly literal sense of the word. The 
spell, however, is repellent as well as attractive. But the attraction of the 
style asserts and pronounces itself only the more, in triumph over the much 
there is in the matter to disgust and revolt. It is quite the most offensive, and 
it is well-nigh the most fascinating, book that we know. 

The “Confessions” begin as follows: 

I purpose an undertaking that never had an example, and whose 
execution never will have an imitator. I would exhibit to my fellows a man, 
in all the truth of nature, and that man — myself. 

Myself alone. I know my own heart, and I am acquainted with men. I am 
made unlike any one I have ever seen — I dare believe unlike any living 
being. If no better than, I am at least different from, others. Whether nature 
did well or ill in breaking the mold wherein I was cast, can be determined 
only after having read me. 

Let the last trumpet sound when it will, I will come, with this book in my 
hand, and present myself before the Sovereign Judge. I will boldly 


proclaim: Thus have I acted, thus have I thought, such was I. With equal 
frankness have I disclosed the good and the evil. I have omitted nothing 
bad, added nothing good; and if I have happened to make use of some 
unimportant ornament, it has, in every case, been simply for the purpose of 
filling up a void occasioned by my lack of memory. I may have taken for 
granted as true what I knew to be possible, never what I knew to be false. 
Such as I was, I have exhibited myself — despicable and vile, when so; 
virtuous, generous, sublime, when so. I have unveiled my interior being, 
such as Thou, Eternal Existence, hast beheld it. Assemble around me the 
numberless throng of my fellow-mortals; let them listen to my confessions, 
let them blush at my depravities, let them shrink appalled at my miseries. 
Let each of them, in his turn, with equal sincerity, lay bare his heart at the 
foot of thy throne, and then let a single one tell thee, if he dare, J was better 
than that man. 

Notwithstanding our autobiographer’s disavowal of debt to example for 
the idea of his “Confessions,” it seems clear that Montaigne here was at 
least inspiration, if not pattern, to Rousseau. But Rousseau resolved to do 
what Montaigne had done, more ingenuously and more courageously than 
Montaigne had done it. This writer will make himself his subject, and then 
treat his subject with greater frankness than any man before him ever used 
about himself, or than any man after him would ever use. He undoubtedly 
succeeded in his attempt. His frankness, in fact, is so forward and eager that 
it is probably even inventive of things disgraceful to himself. Montaigne 
makes great pretense of telling his own faults, but you observe that he 
generally chooses rather amiable faults of his own to tell. Rousseau’s 
morbid vulgarity leads him to disclose traits in himself of character or of 
behavior, that, despite whatever contrary wishes on your part, compel your 
contempt of the man. And it is for the man who confesses, almost more than 
for the man who is guilty, that you feel the contempt. 

The “Confessions” proceed: 

I was born at Geneva, in 1712, of Isaac Rousseau and Susannah Bernard, 
citizens.... I came into the world weak and sickly. I cost my mother her life, 
and my birth was the first of my misfortunes. 

I never learned how my father supported his loss, but I know that he 
remained ever after inconsolable.... When he used to say to me, “Jean 
Jacques, let us speak of your mother,” my usual reply was, “Well, father, 
we'll cry then,” a reply which would instantly bring the tears to his eyes. 


“Ah!” he would exclaim with agitation, “give me her back, console me for 
her loss, fill up the void she has left in my soul. Could I love thee thus wert 
thou but my son?” Forty years after having lost her he expired in the arms of 
a second wife, but with the name of the first on his lips, and her image 
engraven on his heart. 

Such were the authors of my being. Of all the gifts Heaven had allotted 
them, a feeling heart was the only one I had inherited. While, however, this 
had been the source of their happiness, it became the spring of all my 
misfortunes. 

“A feeling heart!” That expression tells the literary secret of Rousseau. It 
is hardly too much to say that Rousseau was the first French writer to write 
with his heart; but heart’s blood was the ink in which almost every word of 
Rousseau’s was written. This was the spring of his marvelous power. 
Rousseau: 

My mother had left a number of romances. These father and I betook us 
to reading during the evenings. At first the sole object was, by means of 
entertaining books, to improve me in reading; but, ere long, the charm 
became so potent, that we read turn about without intermission, and passed 
whole nights in this employment. Never could we break up till the end of 
the volume. At times my father, hearing the swallows of a morning, would 
exclaim, quite ashamed of himself, “Come, let’s to bed; I’m more of a child 
than you are!” 

The elder Rousseau was right respecting himself. And such a father 
would almost necessarily have such a child. Jean Jacques Rousseau is to be 
judged tenderly for his faults. What birth and what breeding were his! The 
“Confessions” go on: 

I soon acquired, by this dangerous course, not only an extreme facility in 
reading and understanding, but, for my age, a quite unprecedented 
acquaintance with the passions. I had not the slightest conception of things 
themselves at a time when the whole round of sentiments was already 
perfectly familiar to me. I had apprehended nothing — I had felt all. 

Some hint now of other books read by the boy: 

.... Plutarch especially became my favorite reading. The pleasure which I 
found in incessantly reperusing him cured me in some measure of the 
romance madness: and I soon came to prefer Agesilaus, Brutus, and 
Aristides to Orondates, Artemenes, and Juba. From these interesting 
studies, joined to the conversations to which they gave rise with my father, 


resulted that free, republican spirit, that haughty and untamable character, 
fretful of restraint or subjection, which has tormented me my life long, and 
that in situations the least suitable for giving it play. Incessantly occupied 
with Rome and Athens, living, so to speak, with their great men, born 
myself the citizen of a republic [Geneva], the son of a father with whom 
patriotism was the ruling passion, I caught the flame from him — I 
imagined myself a Greek or a Roman, and became the personage whose life 
I was reading. 

On such food of reading and of reverie, young Rousseau’s imagination 
and sentiment battened, while his reason and his practical sense starved and 
died within him. Unconsciously thus in part were formed the dreamer of the 
“Emile” and of “The Social Contract.” Another glimpse of the home life — 
if home life such experience can be called — of this half-orphan, homeless 
Genevan boy: 

I had a brother, my elder by seven years.... He fell into the ways of 
debauchery, even before he was old enough to be really a libertine. ... I 
remember once when my father was chastising him severely and in anger, 
that I impetuously threw myself between them, clasping him tightly. I thus 
covered him with my body, receiving the blows that were aimed at him; and 
I held out so persistently in this position, that whether softened by my cries 
and tears, or fearing that I should get the worst of it, my father was forced to 
forgive him. In the end my brother turned out so bad that he ran away and 
disappeared altogether. 

It is pathetic — Rousseau’s attempted contrast following, between the 
paternal neglect of his older brother and the paternal indulgence of himself: 

If this poor lad was carelessly brought up, it was quite otherwise with his 
brother.... My desires were so little excited, and so little crossed, that it 
never came into my head to have any. I can solemnly aver, that till the time 
when I was bound to a master I never knew what it was to have a whim. 

Poor lad! “Never knew what it was to have a whim!” It well might be, 
however — his boy’s life all one whim uncrossed, unchecked; no contrast 
of saving restraint, to make him know that he was living by whim alone! 

Young Jean Jacques was at length apprenticed to an engraver. He 
describes the contrast of his new situation and the effect of the contrast 
upon his own character and career: 

I learned to covet in silence, to dissemble, to dissimulate, to lie, and at 
last to steal, a propensity for which I had never hitherto had the slightest 


inclination, and of which I have never since been able quite to cure 
myself... 

My first theft was the result of complaisance, but it opened the door to 
others which had not so laudable a motive. 

My master had a journeyman named M. Verrat.... [He] took it into his 
head to rob his mother of some of her early asparagus and sell it, converting 
the proceeds into some extra good breakfasts. As he did not wish to expose 
himself, and not being very nimble, he selected me for this expedition. 
Long did I stickle, but he persisted. I never could resist kindness, so I 
consented. I went every morning to the garden, gathered the best of the 
asparagus, and took it to “the Molard,” where some good creature, 
perceiving that I had just been stealing it, would insinuate that little fact, so 
as to get it the cheaper. In my terror I took whatever she chose to give me 
and carried it to M. Verrat. 

This little domestic arrangement continued for several days before it 
came into my head to rob the robber, and tithe M. Verrat for the proceeds of 
the asparagus.... I thus learned that to steal was, after all, not so very terrible 
a thing as I had conceived, and ere long I turned this discovery to so good 
an account, that nothing I had an inclination for could safely be left within 
my reach.... 

And now, before giving myself over to the fatality of my destiny, let me, 
for a moment, contemplate what would naturally have been my lot had I 
fallen into the hands of a better master. Nothing was more agreeable to my 
tastes, nor better calculated to render me happy, than the calm and obscure 
condition of a good artisan, more especially in certain lines, such as that of 
an engraver at Geneva.... In my native country, in the bosom of my religion, 
of my family, and my friends, I should have led a life gentle and 
uncheckered as became my character, in the uniformity of a pleasing 
occupation and among connections dear to my heart. I should have been a 
good Christian, a good citizen, a good father, a good friend, a good artisan, 
and a good man in every respect. I should have loved my station; it may be 
I should have been an honor to it; and after having passed an obscure and 
simple, though even and happy, life, I should peacefully have departed in 
the bosom of my kindred. Soon, it may be, forgotten, I should at least have 
been regretted as long as the remembrance of me survived. 

Instead of this ... what a picture am I about to draw! 

Thus ends the first book of the “Confessions.” 


The picture Rousseau is “about to draw” has in it a certain Madame de 
Warens for a principal figure. This lady, a Roman Catholic convert from 
Protestantism, had forsaken a husband, not loved, and was living on a 
bounty from King Victor Amadeus of Sardinia. For Annecy, the home of 
Madame de Warens, our young Jean Jacques, sent thither by a Roman 
Catholic curate, sets out on foot. The distance was but one day’s walk; 
which one day’s walk, however, the humor of the wanderer stretched into a 
saunter of three days. The man of fifty-four, become the biographer of his 
own youth, finds no lothness of self-respect to prevent his detailing the 
absurd adventures with which he diverted himself on the way. For example: 

Not a country-seat could I see, either to the right or left, without going 
after the adventure which I was certain awaited me. I could not muster 
courage to enter the mansion, nor even to knock, for I was excessively 
timid; but I sang beneath the most inviting window, very much astonished 
to find, after wasting my breath, that neither lady nor miss made her 
appearance, attracted by the beauty of my voice, or the spice of my songs 
— seeing that I knew some capital ones that my comrades had taught me, 
and which I sang in the most admirable manner. 

Rousseau describes the emotions he experienced in his first meeting with 
Madame de Warens: 

I had pictured to myself a grim old devotee — M. de Pontverre’s 
“worthy lady” could, in my opinion, be none other. But lo, a countenance 
beaming with charms, beautiful, mild blue eyes, a complexion of dazzling 
fairness, the outline of an enchanting neck! Nothing escaped the rapid 
glance of the young proselyte; for that instant I was hers, sure that a religion 
preached by such missionaries could not fail to lead to paradise! 

This abnormally susceptible youth had remarkable experiences, all 
within his own soul, during his sojourn, of a few days only, on the present 
occasion, under Madame de Warens’s hospitable roof. These experiences, 
the autobiographer, old enough to call himself “old dotard,” has, 
nevertheless, not grown wise enough to be ashamed to be very detailed and 
psychological in recounting. It was a case of precocious love at first sight. 
One could afford to laugh at it as ridiculous, but that it had a sequel full of 
sin and of sorrow. Jean Jacques was now forwarded to Turin, to become 
inmate of a sort of charity school for the instruction of catechumens. The 
very day after he started on foot, his father, with a friend of his, reached 
Annecy on horseback, in pursuit of the truant boy. They might easily have 


overtaken him, but they let him go his way. Rousseau explains the case on 
behalf of his father as follows: 

My father was not only an honorable man, but a person of the most 
reliable probity, and endowed with one of those powerful minds that 
perform deeds of loftiest heroism. I may add, he was a good father, 
especially to me. Tenderly did he love me, but he loved his pleasures also, 
and, since our living apart, other ties had, in a measure, weakened his 
paternal affection. He had married again, at Nyon; and though his wife was 
no longer of an age to present me with brothers, yet she had connections; 
another family circle was thus formed, other objects engrossed his attention, 
and the new domestic relations no longer so frequently brought back the 
remembrance of me. My father was growing old, and had nothing on which 
to rely for the support of his declining years. My brother and I had 
something coming to us from my mother’s fortune; the interest of this my 
father was to receive during our absence. This consideration did not present 
itself to him directly, nor did it stand in the way of his doing his duty; it had, 
however, a silent, and to himself imperceptible, influence, and at times 
slackened his zeal, which, unacted upon by this, would have been carried 
much farther. This, I think, was the reason, that, having traced me as far as 
Annecy, he did not follow me to Chamberi, where he was morally certain of 
overtaking me. This will also explain why, in visiting him many times after 
my flight, I received from him on every occasion a father’s kindness, 
though unaccompanied by any very pressing efforts to retain me. 

Rousseau’s filial regard for his father was peculiar. It did not lead him to 
hide, it only led him to account for, his father’s sordidness. The son 
generalized and inferred a moral maxim for the conduct of life from this 
behavior of the father’s — a maxim, which, as he thought, had done him 
great good. He says: 

This conduct on the part of a father of whose affection and virtue I have 
had so many proofs, has given rise within me to reflections on my own 
character which have not a little contributed to maintain my heart 
uncorrupted. I have derived therefrom this great maxim of morality, perhaps 
the only one of any use in practice; namely, to avoid such situations as put 
our duty in antagonism with our interest, or disclose our own advantage in 
the misfortunes of another, certain that in such circumstances, however 
sincere the love of virtue we bring with us, it will sooner or later, and 
whether we perceive it or not, become weakened, and we shall come to be 


unjust and culpable in our acts without having ceased to be upright and 
blameless in our intentions. 

The fruitful maxim thus deduced by Rousseau, he thinks he tried 
faithfully to put in practice. With apparent perfect assurance concerning 
himself, he says: 

I have sincerely desired to do what was right. I have, with all the energy 
of my character, shunned situations which set my interest in opposition to 
the interest of another, thus inspiring me with a secret though involuntary 
desire prejudicial to that man. 

Jean Jacques at Turin made speed to convert himself, by the abjurations 
required, into a pretty good Catholic. He was hereon free to seek his fortune 
in the Sardinian capital. This he did by getting successively various 
situations in service. In one of these he stole, so he tells us, a piece of 
ribbon, which was soon found in his possession. He said a maid-servant, 
naming her, gave it to him. The two were confronted with each other. In 
spite of the poor girl’s solemn appeal, Jean Jacques persisted in his lie 
against her. Both servants were discharged. The autobiographer protests that 
he has suffered much remorse for this lie of his to the harm of the innocent 
maid. He expresses confident hope that his suffering sorrow, already 
experienced on his behalf, will stand him in stead of punishment that might 
be his due in a future state. Remorse is a note in Rousseau that distinguishes 
him from Montaigne. Montaigne reviews his own life to live over his sins, 
not to repent of them. 

The end of several vicissitudes is, that young Rousseau gets back to 
Madame de Warens. She welcomes him kindly. He says: 

From the first day, the most affectionate familiarity sprang up between 
us, and that to the same degree in which it continued during all the rest of 
her life. Petit — Child — was my name, Maman — Mamma — hers; and 
Petit and Maman we remained, even when the course of time had all but 
effaced the difference of our ages. These two names seem to me 
marvelously well to express our tone toward each other, the simplicity of 
our manners, and, more than all, the relation of our hearts. She was to me 
the tenderest of mothers, never seeking her own pleasure, but ever my 
welfare; and if the senses had anything to do with my attachment for her, it 
was not to change its nature, but only to render it more exquisite, and 
intoxicate me with the charm of having a young and pretty mamma whom it 
was delightful for me to caress. I say quite literally, to caress; for 1t never 


entered into her head to deny me the tenderest maternal kisses and 
endearments, nor into my heart to abuse them. Some may say that, in the 
end, quite other relations subsisted between us. I grant it; but have patience 
— I cannot tell everything at once. 

With Madame de Warens, Rousseau’s relations, as is intimated above, 
became licentious. This continued until, after an interval of years (nine 
years, with breaks), in a fit of jealousy he forsook her. Rousseau’s whole 
life was a series of self-indulgences, groveling, sometimes, beyond what is 
conceivable to any one not learning of it all in detail from the man’s own 
pen. The reader is fain at last to seek the only relief possible from the 
sickening story, by flying to the conclusion that Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
with all his genius, was wanting in that mental sanity which is a condition 
of complete moral responsibility. 

We shall, of course, not follow the “Confessions” through their 
disgusting recitals of sin and shame. We should do wrong, however, to the 
literary, and even to the moral, character of the work, were we not to point 
out that there are frequent oases of sweetness and beauty set in the wastes of 
incredible foulness which overspread so widely the pages of Rousseau’s 
“Confessions.” Here, for example, is an idyll of vagabondage that might 
almost make one willing to play tramp one’s self, if one by so doing might 
have such an experience: 

I remember, particularly, having passed a delicious night without the city 
on a road that skirted the Rhone or the Saône, for I cannot remember which. 
On the other side were terraced gardens. It had been a very warm day; the 
evening was charming; the dew moistened the faded grass; a calm night, 
without a breeze; the air was cool without being cold; the sun in setting had 
left crimson vapors in the sky, which tinged the water with its roseate hue, 
while the trees along the terrace were filled with nightingales gushing out 
melodious answers to each other’s song. I walked along in a species of 
ecstasy, giving up heart and senses to the enjoyment of the scene, only 
slightly sighing with regret at enjoying it alone. Absorbed in my sweet 
reverie, I prolonged my walk far into the night, without perceiving that I 
was wearied out. At length I discovered it. I lay voluptuously down on the 
tablet of a sort of niche or false door sunk in the terrace wall. The canopy of 
my couch was formed by the over-arching boughs of the trees; a nightingale 
sat exactly above me; its song lulled me to sleep; my slumber was sweet, 
and my awaking still more so. It was broad day; my eyes, on opening, fell 


on the water, the verdure, and the admirable landscape spread out before 
me. I arose and shook off dull sleep; and, growing hungry, I gayly directed 
my steps toward the city, bent on transforming two pieces de six blancs, that 
I had left, into a good breakfast. I was so cheerful that I went singing along 
the whole way. 

This happy-go-lucky, vagabond, grown-up child, this sentimentalist of 
genius, had now and then different experiences — experiences to which the 
reflection of the man grown old attributes important influence on the 
formation of his most controlling beliefs: 

One day, among others, having purposely turned aside to get a closer 
view of a spot that appeared worthy of all admiration, I grew so delighted 
with it, and wandered round it so often, that I at length lost myself 
completely. After several hours of useless walking, weary and faint with 
hunger and thirst, I entered a peasant’s hut which did not present a very 
promising appearance, but it was the only one I saw around. I conceived it 
to be here as at Geneva and throughout Switzerland, where all the 
inhabitants in easy circumstances are in the situation to exercise hospitality. 
I entreated the man to get me some dinner, offering to pay for it. He 
presented me with some skimmed milk and coarse barley bread, observing 
that that was all he had. I drank the milk with delight, and ate the bread, 
chaff and all; but this was not very restorative to a man exhausted with 
fatigue. The peasant, who was watching me narrowly, judged of the truth of 
my story by the sincerity of my appetite. All of a sudden, after having said 
that he saw perfectly well that I was a good and true young fellow that did 
not come to betray him, he opened a little trap-door by the side of his 
kitchen, went down and returned a moment afterward with a good brown 
loaf of pure wheat, the remains of a toothsome ham, and a bottle of wine, 
the sight of which rejoiced my heart more than all the rest. To these he 
added a good thick omelette, and I made such a dinner as none but a walker 
ever enjoyed. When it came to pay, lo! his disquietude and fears again 
seized him; he would none of my money, and rejected it with extraordinary 
manifestations of disquiet. The funniest part of the matter was, that I could 
not conceive what he was afraid of. At length, with fear and trembling, he 
pronounced those terrible words, Commissioners and Cellar-rats. He gave 
me to understand that he concealed his wine because of the excise, and his 
bread on account of the tax, and that he was a lost man if they got the 
slightest inkling that he was not dying of hunger. Everything he said to me 


touching this matter, whereof, indeed, I had not the slightest idea, produced 
an impression on me that can never be effaced. It became the germ of that 
inextinguishable hatred that afterward sprang up in my heart against the 
vexations to which these poor people are subject, and against their 
oppressors. This man, though in easy circumstances, dared not eat the bread 
he had gained by the sweat of his brow, and could escape ruin only by 
presenting the appearance of the same misery that reigned around him. 

A hideously false world, that world of French society was, in Rousseau’s 
time. The falseness was full ripe to be laid bare by some one; and 
Rousseau’s experience of life, as well as his temperament and his genius, 
fitted him to do the work of exposure that he did. What one emphatically 
calls character was sadly wanting in Rousseau — how sadly, witness such 
an acted piece of mad folly as the following: 

I, without knowing aught of the matter, ... gave myself out for a 
[musical] composer. Nor was this all: having been presented to M. de 
Freytorens, law professor, who loved music, and gave concerts at his house, 
nothing would do but I must give him a sample of my talent; so I set about 
composing a piece for his concert quite as boldly as though I had really 
been an adept in the science. I had the constancy to work for fifteen days on 
this fine affair, to copy it fair, write out the different parts, and distribute 
them with as much assurance as though it had been a masterpiece of 
harmony. Then, what will scarcely be believed, but which yet is gospel 
truth, worthily to crown this sublime production I tacked to the end thereof 
a pretty minuet which was then having a run on the streets.... I gave it as my 
own just as resolutely as though I had been speaking to inhabitants of the 
moon. 

They assembled to perform my piece. I explain to each the nature of the 
movement, the style of execution, and the relations of the parts — I was 
very full of business. For five or six minutes they were tuning; to me each 
minute seemed an age. At length, all being ready, I rap with a handsome 
paper baton on the leader’s desk the five or six beats of the “Make ready.” 
Silence is made — I gravely set to beating time — they commence! No, 
never since French operas began, was there such a charivari heard. 
Whatever they might have thought of my pretended talent, the effect was 
worse than they could possibly have imagined. The musicians choked with 
laughter; the auditors opened their eyes and would fain have closed their 
ears. But that was an impossibility. My tormenting set of symphonists, who 


seemed rather to enjoy the fun, scraped away with a din sufficient to crack 
the tympanum of one born deaf. I had the firmness to go right ahead, 
however, sweating, it is true, at every pore, but held back by shame; not 
daring to retreat, and glued to the spot. For my consolation I heard the 
company whispering to each other, quite loud enough for it to reach my ear: 
“It is not bearable!” said one. “What music gone mad!” cried another. 
“What a devilish din!” added a third. Poor Jean Jacques, little dreamedst 
thou, in that cruel moment, that one day before the king of France and all 
the court, thy sounds would excite murmurs of surprise and applause, and 
that in all the boxes around thee the loveliest ladies would burst forth with, 
“What charming sounds! what enchanting music! every strain reaches the 
heart!” 

But what restored every one to good humor was the minuet. Scarcely 
had they played a few measures than I heard bursts of laughter break out on 
all hands. Every one congratulated me on my fine musical taste; they 
assured me that this minuet would make me spoken about, and that I 
merited the louded praises. I need not attempt depicting my agony, nor own 
that I well deserved it. 

Readers have now had an opportunity to judge for themselves, by 
specimen, of the style, both of the writer and of the man Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The writer’s style they must have felt even through the medium 
of imperfect anonymous translation, to be a charming one. If they have felt 
the style of the man to be contrasted, as squalor is contrasted with splendor, 
that they must not suppose to be a contrast of which Jean Jacques himself, 
the confessor, was in the least displacently conscious. Far from it. In the 
latter part of his “Confessions,” a part that deals with the author as one 
already now acknowledged a power in the world of letters, though with all 
his chief works still to write, Rousseau speaks thus of himself (he was 
considering at the time the ways and means available to him of obtaining a 
livelihood): 

I felt that writing for bread would soon have extinguished my genius, 
and destroyed my talents, which were less in my pen than in my heart, and 
solely proceeded from an elevated and noble manner of thinking.... It is too 
difficult to think nobly when we think for a livelihood. 

Is not that finely said? And one need not doubt that it was said with 
perfect sincerity. For our own part, paradoxical though it be to declare it, we 
are wholly willing to insist that Rousseau did think on a lofty plane. The 


trouble with him was, not that he thus thought with his heart, rather than 
with his head — which, however, he did — but that he thought with his 
heart alone, and not at all with his conscience and his will. In a word, his 
thought was sentiment rather than thought. He was a sentimentalist instead 
of a thinker. One illustration of the divorce that he decreed for himself, or 
rather — for we have used too positive a form of expression — that he 
allowed to subsist, between sentiment and conduct, will suffice. It was 
presently to be his fortune, as author of a tract on education (the “Emile’’), 
to change the habit of a nation in the matter of the nurture for babes. French 
mothers of the higher social class in Rousseau’s time almost universally 
gave up their infants to be nursed at alien bosoms. Rousseau so eloquently 
denounced the unnaturalness of this, that from his time it became the 
fashion for French mothers to suckle their children themselves. Meantime, 
the preacher himself of this beautiful humanity, living in unwedded union 
with a woman (not Madame de Warens, but a woman of the laboring class, 
found after Madame de Warens was abandoned), sent his illegitimate 
children, against the mother’s remonstrance, one after another, to the 
number of five, to be brought up unknown at the hospital for foundlings! He 
tells the story himself in his “Confessions.” This course on his own part he 
subsequently laments with many tears and many self-upbraidings. But 
these, alas, he intermingles with self-justifications, nearly as many — so 
that at last it is hard to say whether the balance of his judgment inclines for 
or against himself in the matter. A paradox of inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions, this man — a problem in human character, of which the 
supposition of partial insanity in him, long working subtly in the blood, 
seems the only solution. The occupation finally adopted by Rousseau for 
obtaining subsistence was the copying of music. It extorts from one a 
measure of involuntary respect for Rousseau, to see patiently toiling at this 
slavish work, to earn its owner bread, the same pen which had lately set all 
Europe in ferment with the “Emile” and “The Social Contract.” 

From Rousseau’s “Confessions,” we have not room to purvey further. It 
is a melancholy book — written under monomaniac suspicion on the part of 
the author that he was the object of a wide-spread conspiracy against his 
reputation, his peace of mind, and even his life. The poor, shattered, self- 
consumed sensualist and sentimentalist paid dear in the agonies of his 
closing years for the indulgences of an unregulated life. The tender-hearted, 
really affectionate, and loyal friend came at length to live in a world of his 


own imagination, full of treachery to himself. David Hume, the Scotchman, 
tried to befriend him; but the monomaniac was incapable of being 
befriended. Nothing could be more pitiful than were the decline and the 
extinction that occurred of so much brilliant genius, and so much lovable 
character. It is even doubtful whether Rousseau did not at last take his own 
life. The voice of accusation is silenced in the presence of an earthly 
retribution so dreadful. One may not indeed approve, but one may at least 
be free to pity, more than he blames, in judging Rousseau. 

Accompanying, and in some sort complementing the “Confessions,” are 
often published several detached pieces called “Reveries,” or “Walks.” 
These are very peculiar compositions, and very characteristic of the author. 
They are dreamy meditations or reveries, sad, even somber, in spirit, but 
“beautiful exceedingly,” in form of expression. Such works as the “René” 
of Chateaubriand, works but too abundant since in French literature, must 
all trace their pedigree to Rousseau’s “Walks.” 

This author’s books in general are now little read. They worked their 
work and ceased. But there are in some of them passages that continue to 
live. Of these, perhaps quite the most famous is the “Savoyard Curate’s 
Confession of Faith,’ a document of some length, incorporated into the 
“Emile.” This, taken as a whole, is the most seductively eloquent argument 
against Christianity that perhaps ever was written. It contains, however, 
concessions to the sublime elevation of Scripture and to the unique virtue 
and majesty of Jesus, which are often quoted, and which will bear quoting 
here. The Savoyard Curate is represented speaking to a young friend as 
follows: — 

I will confess to you further, that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me 
with admiration, as the purity of the gospel hath its influence on my heart. 
Peruse the works of our philosophers with all their pomp of diction; how 
mean, how contemptible, are they, compared with the Scripture! Is it 
possible that a book at once so simple and sublime should be merely the 
work of man? Is it possible that the Sacred Personage, whose history it 
contains, should be himself a mere man? Do we find that he assumed the 
tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity, in 
his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery! What sublimity 
in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses! What presence of 
mind, what subtilty, what truth, in his replies! How great the command over 
his passions! Where is the man, where the philosopher, who could so live 


and die, without weakness and without ostentation? When Plato described 
his imaginary good man loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the 
highest reward of virtue, he described exactly the character of Jesus Christ: 
the resemblance was so striking that all the Fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness, must it be to compare the son of 
Sophroniscus to the Son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion there is 
between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, easily supported 
his character to the last; and if his death, however easy, had not crowned his 
life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was 
anything more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is said, the theory of 
morals. Others, however, had before put them in practice; he had only to 
say what they had done, and reduce their examples to precepts. Aristides 
had been just before Socrates defined justice; Leonidas gave up his life for 
his country before Socrates declared patriotism to be a duty; the Spartans 
were a sober people before Socrates recommended sobriety; before he had 
even defined virtue Greece abounded in virtuous men. But where could 
Jesus learn, among his compatriots, that pure and sublime morality of which 
he only has given us both precept and example? The greatest wisdom was 
made known amidst the most bigoted fanaticism, and the simplicity of the 
most heroic virtues did honor to the vilest people on the earth. The death of 
Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends, appears the most 
agreeable that could be wished for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of 
agonizing pains, abused, insulted, cursed by a whole nation, is the most 
horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, 
blessed indeed the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, in 
the midst of excruciating tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, 
if the life and death of Socrates are those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus are those of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere 
fiction? Indeed, my friend, it bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, 
the history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only shifts the 
difficulty without removing it; it is more inconceivable that a number of 
persons should agree to write such a history, than that one only should 
furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, 
and strangers to the morality contained in the Gospel, the marks of whose 
truth are so striking and inimitable that the inventor would be a more 
astonishing character than the hero. 


So far in eloquent ascription of incomparable excellence to the Bible and 
to the Founder of Christianity. But then immediately Rousseau’s Curate 
proceeds: — 

And yet, with all this, the same Gospel abounds with incredible relations, 
with circumstances repugnant to reason, and which it is impossible for a 
man of sense either to conceive or admit. 

The compliment to Christianity almost convinces you — until suddenly 
you are apprised that the author of the compliment was not convinced 
himself! 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the preface to his “Confessions,” appealed 
from the judgment of men to the judgment of God. This judgment it was his 
habit, to the end of his days, thanks to the effect of his early Genevan 
education, always to think of as certainly impending. Let us adjourn our 
final sentence upon him until we hear that Omniscient award. 

In pendant to what we have said and have shown of Rousseau, some 
notice may here properly be given of another celebrated writer, or writer 
perhaps we should say of a celebrated book, who stands to Rousseau in the 
relation of sequel and echo. We mean St. Pierre, the author of “Paul and 
Virginia.” 

This is a very famous little classic. It is a kind of prose idyll, a pastoral 
of lowly and simple life, a life lived by the subjects of it in the spirit of 
return to the conditions of nature, such as Jean Jacques Rousseau idealized 
the conditions of nature to be. The author’s own personal experience 
furnished him the hint, the ground, and the material, of his bucolic romance. 
It had happened to St. Pierre, in the course of a somewhat fruitless and 
vagabond life, to be sent in an official capacity to Mauritius, or the Isle of 
France. In this remote island, as in a kind of Utopia, the scene of the story 
of “Paul and Virginia” is laid. 

St. Pierre was already thirty-one years old when he took his distant 
voyage; he stayed three years in Mauritius, and then he waited sixteen 
years, becoming therefore, fifty years old, before he made use of what he 
had experienced in publishing his romance of “Paul and Virginia.” He had 
meantime seen a great deal of Rousseau during the latter’s declining years, 
and from him had learned that art of writing by virtue of which he was 
destined to constitute the second of succession in a literary line to be 
continued after him in Chateaubriand and Lamartine, in Madame de Stael 
and George Sand. 
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It is the historical importance thus attaching to St. Pierre’s name, even 
more perhaps than it is the merit and the fame of his books, or of his book 
— for of his books other than “Paul and Virginia,” we need not trouble our 
readers with even the titles — that warrants us in listing him, as we do, 
among the select “immortals” of French literature. St. Pierre’s 
distinguishing note was the supposed return to nature and to natural 
unsophisticated sentiment accomplished in his writings. 

But the return, with him, was by no means completely satisfactory. There 
was always something unreal in St. Pierre’s passion for nature; and the 
feeling with which he wrote seems, to us of to-day, to have been neither 
very deep nor very sincere. Still, all was accepted and was highly effective 
in its time; Europe was flooded with tears in reading “Paul and Virginia,” 
much as afterward it was flooded with tears in reading an equally notable, 
but far less wholesome book, that prose masterpiece of the youthful Goethe, 
“The Sorrows of Werther.” The “Corinne” of Madame de Stael afterward, 
later the “Jocelyn” of Lamartine, later again the passionate earlier novels of 
George Sand, served to their respective fresh generations of readers a 
somewhat similar office, that of stimulating and of expressing the vague 
longing and aspiration of youth. 

The plot of “Paul and Virginia” is simplicity itself. Two young French 
widows — widows we may euphemistically call the women both, though 
the mother of Paul had never been married — meet, strangers to each other, 
in Mauritius, and their children, Paul and Virginia respectively, grow up 
from babyhood together, as if brother and sister, in a state of nature such as 
never was anywhere in the world outside of a romance, until at last, 
Virginia undertaking a vain voyage to France to bring round a rich alienated 
aunt of her mother’s, perishes by shipwreck on her return; in prompt sequel 
of which calamity, all the remaining personages of the tale, down to the 
very dog, naturally and sentimentally, one after another, die. The story is 
represented as told to a traveler in the Isle of France by a sympathetic old 
man who had been an eye-witness of all. 

Two extracts, one from the beginning, and one from the end, of the 
romance, will sufficiently indicate its quality. 

Paul and Virginia being now about twelve years of age, Virginia goes, 
accompanied by Paul, to restore to the master a runaway female slave to 
whom he had been cruel, and to intercede with him on the sufferer’s behalf. 
She has accomplished her purpose, and the two have set out to return. They 


lose their way. This 1s the state of the case at the point at which our first 
extract begins, as follows: 

“God will have pity on us,” replied Virginia; “he listens to the voice of 
the little birds which ask him for food.” She had scarcely uttered these 
words when they heard the noise of water falling from a neighboring rock. 
They hastened to it, and, after having quenched their thirst at this spring 
clearer than crystal, they gathered and ate a few cresses which grew on its 
banks. As they were looking around them to find some more substantial 
nourishment, Virginia descried a young palm-tree among the trees of the 
wood. The cabbage which is found at the top of this tree, inclosed within its 
leaves, 1s an excellent food; but although its stalk is not thicker than a man’s 
leg it was more than sixty feet high. The wood of this tree is indeed 
composed only of a collection of filaments; but its internal bark is so hard 
that it blunts the sharpest hatchets, and Paul had not even a knife. He 
thought of setting fire to this palm-tree at its foot. Another difficulty — he 
had no steel to strike fire with, and besides, in this island so covered with 
rocks, I do not believe it would be possible to find a single flint. Necessity 
inspires industry, and often the most useful inventions have come from men 
reduced to extremity. Paul resolved to light a fire after the manner of the 
negroes. With the sharp end of a stone he made a small hole in the branch of 
a tree that was very dry, which he placed under his feet; he then with the 
edge of the stone made a point to another branch equally dry, but of a 
different kind of wood. He next placed the piece of pointed wood in the 
small hole of the branch which was under his feet, and turning it rapidly 
round in his hands, as one turns a mill to froth chocolate, he in a few 
moments perceived smoke and sparks arise from the point of contact. He 
collected together dry herbs and other branches of trees, and set fire to the 
foot of the palm-tree, which soon afterward fell with a violent noise. The 
fire served him also in stripping the cabbage of the long woody and prickly 
leaves which enclosed it. Virginia and he ate a part of this cabbage raw, and 
the rest cooked in the ashes, and they found them equally agreeable to the 
taste.... After their meal ... an hour of walking brought them to the banks of 
a large river, which barred their way.... The noise of its waters terrified 
Virginia; she dared not try to ford it. Paul accordingly took Virginia on his 
back, and passed thus laden over the slippery rocks of the river, regardless 
of the turbulence of the waters. “Fear not,” said he to her; “I feel myself 
very strong with you.” ... When Paul had passed over, and was on the bank, 


he wished to continue his journey laden with his sister, flattering himself 
that he could ascend in that manner the mountain of the Three Peaks, which 
he saw before him at the distance of half a league; but his strength soon 
began to fail, and he was obliged to set her on the ground and to throw 
himself down beside her... Virginia plucked from an old tree, which hung 
over the banks of the river, some long leaves of hart’s tongue which hung 
down from its trunk. She made of these a kind of buskins with which she 
bound her feet, which the stones of the way had caused to bleed, for in her 
hurry to do good she had forgotten to put on her shoes. Feeling herself 
relieved by the freshness of the leaves she broke off a branch of bamboo 
and began to walk, leaning with one hand on the cane and with the other on 
her brother. 

In this manner they walked on slowly through the woods; but the height 
of the trees and the thickness of their foliage made them soon lose sight of 
the mountain of the Three Peaks, by which they had directed themselves, 
and even of the sun, which was already setting. After some time they 
quitted, without perceiving it, the beaten path which they had till then 
followed, and found themselves in a labyrinth of trees, shrubs, and rocks, 
which had no farther outlet. Paul made Virginia sit down, and ran almost 
distracted in search of a path out of this thick wood; but he wearied himself 
in vain. He climbed to the top of a lofty tree, to discover at least the 
mountain of the Three Peaks, but he could perceive nothing around him but 
tops of trees, some of which were illuminated by the last rays of the setting 
sun. Already the shadow of the mountains covered the forests in the valleys; 
the wind was going down, as is usual at sunset; a profound silence reigned 
in these solitudes, and no noise was heard but the cry of the stags who came 
to seek repose in these unfrequented recesses. Paul, in the hope that some 
hunter might hear him, cried out as loud as he could: “Come! Come! and 
help Virginia!” But only the echoes of the forest answered to his voice and 
repeated several times successively: “Virginia! Virginia!” 

Paul now descended from the tree, overcome with fatigue and 
disappointment; ... he began to weep. Virginia said to him: “Do not weep, 
my dear, unless you wish to overwhelm me with grief.... O! I have been 
very imprudent.” And she began to shed tears. Nevertheless, she said to 
Paul, “Let us pray to God, my brother, and he will have pity on us.” 
Scarcely had they finished their prayer when they heard the barking of a 
dog.... “I believe,” said Virginia, “it is Fidèle, our house-dog.” 


Of course all turned out happily. A rescue party had come in search of 
the estray, and they were soon brought with rejoicing home. 

Such as the foregoing passage will have served to show is the charm of 
unfallen simplicity and innocence represented by St. Pierre to have been 
cast, forming as if an Eden in the wilderness, about these happy children of 
nature on whom society had had no chance to exercise its baneful power. 
True, they suffered, though in Eden. True, others sinned, as well as suffered, 
about them, for there was slavery and there was cruelty; but that was in the 
wilderness outside; in Eden they did not sin. It was all Rousseauism in 
experiment and reduced to absurdity. By Rousseauism we indicate the 
doctrinal dream of that dreamer; by no means the actual waking practice of 
the man that dreamed. 

It may seem a strange marring of the idea of a sufficiency in nature, let 
nature but be unhindered by society, to renew the world in the purity of 
paradise, that the end of the idyll of Paul and Virginia should have come 
about through an effort on the part of Virginia’s mother, made quite in the 
spirit of the present artificial order of things, to secure a bequest from an 
aunt of hers in France, whom the niece had offended by marrying as she 
did; but so it was. Virginia undertakes the necessary voyage, and, as we 
have already said, perishes by shipwreck on the coast of Mauritius in 
returning. The heart-rending agony of the final catastrophe we have no 
space to exhibit. The author seems to hint that Virginia might have been 
saved, could she have brought herself to assent to the desire of an entreating 
honest stalwart seaman that she should disembarrass her person of her 
clothes. It is almost the step taken from the sublime to the ridiculous for the 
author to make his heroine perish thus as a martyr to her own invincible 
modesty. 

The bereaved mother has visions of her departed daughter’s 
accomplished felicity in the world unseen. These she describes to the 
neighbor, who, a venerable old man, tells the traveler the tale. Now for the 
final extract from the text of the book: 

“O my worthy neighbor!” said she [Paul’s mother] to me [the old man 
who tells the whole story]: “I thought last night I beheld Virginia clothed in 
white, in the midst of groves and delicious gardens. She said to me: ‘I enjoy 
the most desirable happiness.’ Then she approached Paul with a smiling air 
and bore him away with her. As I endeavored to retain my son I felt that I 
myself was quitting the earth, and that I was following him with 


inexpressible pleasure. I then wished to bid my friend farewell, when I 
perceived her following us with Mary and Domingo. [These are negro 
slaves of the two mothers.] But what seems still more strange is, that 
Madame de la Tour [Virginia’s mother] had the same night a dream 
attended with similar circumstances.” 

I replied to her, “My friend, I believe that nothing happens in the world 
without the permission of God. Dreams do sometimes foretell the truth.” 

Madame de la Tour related to me that the same night she had also had a 
dream entirely similar. I had never observed in these two ladies the least 
propensity to superstition; I was therefore struck with the resemblance of 
their dreams, and I had no doubt but that they would be soon realized. This 
opinion, that truth sometimes presents itself to us during our sleep, is 
generally spread among all the nations of the earth. The most illustrious 
men of antiquity have entertained it, amongst others, Alexander, Ceesar, the 
Scipios, the two Catos, and Brutus, who were by no means inclined to 
superstition. The Old and the New Testament supply us with a variety of 
examples of dreams that have been realized... 

But whether this opinion concerning dreams be true or not, those of my 
unfortunate friends were speedily realized. Paul died two months after the 
death of his dear Virginia, whose name he incessantly pronounced. 
Margaret [Paul’s mother] beheld her end approach a week after that of her 
son with a joy which virtue only can feel. She bade Madame de la Tour the 
most tender farewell, “in the hope,” she said, “of a sweet and eternal 
reunion. Death is the greatest of all blessings,” added she; “we ought to 
desire it. If life be a punishment we ought to wish for its end; if it be a trial, 
we should wish it short.” 

The governor took care of Domingo and Mary, who were no longer able 
to labor, and who did not long survive their mistresses. As for poor Fidèle, 
he pined away about the same time as he lost his master. 

I conducted Madame de la Tour to my house. She bore up under these 
heavy afflictions with an incredible fortitude of mind. She had comforted 
Paul and Margaret up to their last moments, as if she had only their 
misfortune to support. When she no longer beheld them, she spoke of them 
every day as of beloved friends who were in the neighborhood. She 
survived them, however, but a month.... 

The body of Paul was placed by the side of Virginia, at the foot of the 
same bamboos; and near the same spot the remains of their tender mothers 


and their faithful servants were laid. No marble was raised over their 
humble turf, no inscription engraved to celebrate their virtues; but their 
memory remains indelible in the hearts of those whom they have assisted. 

If we have treated somewhat lightly this romance of sentimentalism and 
of naturalism it is because of the taint of ungenuineness — that is, of 
unreality more or less conscious on the author’s part — that we seem to 
ourselves to discover in its pages. But the masterpiece of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre is after all a serious literary fact. For instance, if “Paul and Virginia” 
had never been written it is doubtful if we should ever have had that series 
of romantico-realistic little pieces of fiction from the pen of George Sand, 
out of one of which we shall presently exemplify this woman of genius to 
our readers. A production in literature is to be judged not only by its own 
inherent quality, but also, perhaps not less by its entail of influence. 

“Paul and Virginia,” in becoming a school-book for the learning of 
French, may be said to have bought increase of celebrity at the price of 
some diminution in fame. In our own opinion, however, which, after all that 
we have said, hardly needs to be thus expressly stated, the book still 
remains quite as famous as its intrinsic merits entitle it to be. Its chief 
security of renown in the future lies, and will continue more and more to lie, 
in the striking fact of its renown in the past. 

We formally part with Rousseau and with his first literary foster-child. 
But we shall trace their features still, again and again, persisting in authors 
to follow who could not escape a tell-tale impress, open to all to see, 
stamped from that singularly fecund, and singularly potent, literary 
paternity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many readers will no doubt be tempted to exclaim on seeing my title: 
“Rousseau and no end!” The outpour of books on Rousseau had indeed in 
the period immediately preceding the war become somewhat portentous.! 
This preoccupation with Rousseau is after all easy to explain. It is his 
somewhat formidable privilege to represent more fully than any other one 
person a great international movement. To attack Rousseau or to defend him 
is most often only a way of attacking or defending this movement. 

It is from this point of view at all events that the present work is 
conceived. I have not undertaken a systematic study of Rousseau’s life and 
doctrines. The appearance of his name in my title is justified, if at all, 
simply because he comes at a fairly early stage in the international 
movement the rise and growth of which I am tracing, and has on the whole 
supplied me with the most significant illustrations of it. I have already put 
forth certain views regarding this movement in three previous volumes? 
Though each one of these volumes attempts to do justice to a particular 
topic, it is at the same time intended to be a link in a continuous argument. I 
hope that I may be allowed to speak here with some frankness of the main 
trend of this argument both on its negative and on its positive, or 
constructive, side. 

Perhaps the best key to both sides of my argument is found[x] in the 
lines of Emerson I have taken as epigraph for “Literature and the American 
College”: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled, — 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 

On its negative side my argument is directed against this undue emphasis 
on the “law for thing,” against the attempt to erect on naturalistic 
foundations a complete philosophy of life. I define two main forms of 
naturalism — on the one hand, utilitarian and scientific and, on the other, 
emotional naturalism. The type of romanticism I am studying is inseparably 
bound up with emotional naturalism. 


This type of romanticism encouraged by the naturalistic movement is 
only one of three main types I distinguish and I am dealing for the most part 
with only one aspect of it. But even when thus circumscribed the subject 
can scarcely be said to lack importance; for if I am right in my conviction as 
to the unsoundness of a Rousseauistic philosophy of life, it follows that the 
total tendency of the Occident at present is away from rather than towards 
civilization. 

On the positive side, my argument aims to reassert the “law for man,” 
and its special discipline against the various forms of naturalistic excess. At 
the very mention of the word discipline I shall be set down in certain 
quarters as reactionary. But does it necessarily follow from a plea for the 
human law that one is a reactionary or in general a traditionalist? An 
American writer of distinction was once heard to remark that he saw in the 
world to-day but two classes of persons, — the mossbacks and the 
mountebanks, and that for his part he preferred to be a mossback. One 
should think twice before thus consenting to seem a mere relic of the past. 
The ineffable smartness of our young radicals is due to the conviction that, 
whatever else[x1] they may be, they are the very pink of modernity. Before 
sharing their conviction it might be well to do a little preliminary defining 
of such terms as modern and the modern spirit. It may then turn out that the 
true difficulty with our young radicals is not that they are too modern but 
that they are not modern enough. For, though the word modern is often and 
no doubt inevitably used to describe the more recent or the most recent 
thing, this is not its sole use. It is not in this sense alone that the word is 
used by writers like Goethe and Sainte-Beuve and Renan and Arnold. What 
all these writers mean by the modern spirit is the positive and critical spirit, 
the spirit that refuses to take things on authority. This is what Renan means, 
for example, when he calls Petrarch the “founder of the modern spirit in 
literature,” or Arnold when he explains why the Greeks of the great period 
seem more modern to us than the men of the Middle Ages? 

Now what I have myself tried to do is to be thoroughly modern in this 
sense. I hold that one should not only welcome the efforts of the man of 
science at his best to put the natural law on a positive and critical basis, but 
that one should strive to emulate him in one’s dealings with the human law; 
and so become a complete positivist. My main objection to the movement I 
am studying 1s that it has failed to produce complete positivists. Instead of 
facing honestly the emergency created by its break with the past the leaders 


of this movement have inclined to deny the duality of human nature, and 
then sought to dissimulate this mutilation of man under a mass of 
intellectual and emotional sophistry. The proper procedure in refuting these 
incomplete positivists is not to appeal to some dogma or outer authority but 
rather to turn against them their own principles. Thus Diderot, a notable 
example of the incomplete positivist and a chief source of naturalistic 
tendency, says that “everything is experimental in man.” Now the word 
experimental has somewhat narrowed in meaning since the[xii] time of 
Diderot. If one takes the saying to mean that everything in man is a matter 
of experience one should accept it unreservedly and then plant oneself 
firmly on the facts of experience that Diderot and other incomplete 
positivists have refused to recognize. 

The man who plants himself, not on outer authority but on experience, is 
an individualist. To be modern in the sense I have defined is not only to be 
positive and critical, but also — and this from the time of Petrarch — to be 
individualistic. The establishment of a sound type of individualism is 
indeed the specifically modern problem. It is right here that the failure of 
the incomplete positivist, the man who is positive only according to the 
natural law, is most conspicuous. What prevails in the region of the natural 
law is endless change and relativity; therefore the naturalistic positivist 
attacks all the traditional creeds and dogmas for the very reason that they 
aspire to fixity. Now all the ethical values of civilization have been 
associated with these fixed beliefs; and so it has come to pass that with their 
undermining by naturalism the ethical values themselves are in danger of 
being swept away in the everlasting flux. Because the individual who views 
life positively must give up unvarying creeds and dogmas “anterior, 
exterior, and superior” to himself, it has been assumed that he must also 
give up standards. For standards imply an element of oneness somewhere, 
with reference to which it is possible to measure the mere manifoldness and 
change. The naturalistic individualist, however, refuses to recognize any 
such element of oneness. His own private and personal self is to be the 
measure of all things and this measure itself, he adds, is constantly 
changing. But to stop at this stage is to be satisfied with the most dangerous 
of half-truths. Thus Bergson’s assertion that “life is a perpetual gushing 
forth of novelties” is in itself only a dangerous half-truth of this kind. The 
constant element in life is, no less than the element of novelty and change, a 


matter of observation and experience. As the French have it, the more life 
changes the more it is the same thing. 

[xiii] 

If, then, one is to be a sound individualist, an individualist with human 
standards — and in an age like this that has cut loose from its traditional 
moorings, the very survival of civilization would seem to hinge on its 
power to produce such a type of individualist — one must grapple with 
what Plato terms the problem of the One and the Many. My own solution of 
this problem, it may be well to point out, is not purely Platonic. Because 
one can perceive immediately an element of unity in things, it does not 
follow that one is justified in establishing a world of essences or entities or 
“ideas” above the flux. To do this is to fall away from a positive and critical 
into a more or less speculative attitude; it is to risk setting up a metaphysic 
of the One. Those who put exclusive emphasis on the element of change in 
things are in no less obvious danger of falling away from the positive and 
critical attitude into a metaphysic of the Many.‘ This for example is the error 
one finds in the contemporary thinkers who seem to have the cry, thinkers 
like James and Bergson and Dewey and Croce. They are very far from 
satisfying the requirements of a complete positivism; they are seeking rather 
to build up their own intoxication with the element of change into a 
complete view of life, and so are turning their backs on one whole side of 
experience in a way that often reminds one of the ancient Greek sophists. 
The history of philosophy since the Greeks is to a great extent the history of 
the clashes of the metaphysicians of the One and the metaphysicians of the 
Many. In the eyes of the complete positivist this history therefore reduces 
itself largely to a monstrous logomachy. 

Life does not give here an element of oneness and there an element of 
change. It gives a oneness that is always changing. The oneness and the 
change are inseparable. Now if what is stable and permanent is felt as real, 
the side of life that is always slipping over into something else or vanishing 
away[xiv] entirely is, as every student of psychology knows, associated 
rather with the feeling of illusion. If a man attends solely to this side of life 
he will finally come, like Leconte de Lisle, to look upon it as a “torrent of 
mobile chimeras,” as an “endless whirl of vain appearances.” To admit that 
the oneness of life and the change are inseparable is therefore to admit that 
such reality as man can know positively is inextricably mixed up with 
illusion. Moreover man does not observe the oneness that is always 


changing from the outside; he is a part of the process, he is himself a 
oneness that is always changing. Though imperceptible at any particular 
moment, the continuous change that is going on leads to differences — 
those, let us say, between a human individual at the age of six weeks and 
the same individual at the age of seventy — which are sufficiently striking: 
and finally this human oneness that is always changing seems to vanish 
away entirely. From all this it follows that an enormous element of illusion 
— and this is a truth the East has always accepted more readily than the 
West — enters into the idea of personality itself. If the critical spirit is once 
allowed to have its way, it will not rest content until it has dissolved life into 
a mist of illusion. Perhaps the most positive and critical account of man in 
modern literature is that of Shakespeare: 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

But, though strictly considered, life is but a web of illusion and a dream 
within a dream, it is a dream that needs to be managed with the utmost 
discretion, if it is not to turn into a nightmare. In other words, however 
much life may mock the metaphysician, the problem of conduct remains. 
There is always the unity at the heart of the change; it is possible, however, 
to get at this real and abiding element and so at the standards with reference 
to which the dream of life may be rightly managed only through a veil of 
illusion. The problem of[xv] the One and the Many, the ultimate problem of 
thought, can therefore be solved only by a right use of illusion. In close 
relation to illusion and the questions that arise in connection with it is all 
that we have come to sum up in the word imagination. The use of this word, 
at least in anything like its present extension, is, one should note, 
comparatively recent. Whole nations and periods of the past can scarcely be 
said to have had any word corresponding to imagination in this extended 
sense. Yet the thinkers of the past have treated, at times profoundly, under 
the head of fiction or illusion the questions that we should treat under the 
head of imagination In the “Masters of Modern French Criticism” I was 
above all preoccupied with the problem of the One and the Many and the 
failure of the nineteenth century to deal with it adequately. My effort in this 
present work is to show that this failure can be retrieved only by a deeper 
insight into the imagination and its all-important role in both literature and 
life. Man is cut off from immediate contact with anything abiding and 


therefore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live in an element of 
fiction or illusion, but he may, I have tried to show, lay hold with the aid of 
the imagination on the element of oneness that is inextricably blended with 
the manifoldness and change and to just that extent may build up a sound 
model for imitation. One tends to be an individualist with true standards, to 
put the matter somewhat differently, only in so far as one understands the 
relation between appearance and reality — what the philosophers[xvi] call 
the epistemological problem. This problem, though it cannot be solved 
abstractly and metaphysically, can be solved practically and in terms of 
actual conduct. Inasmuch as modern philosophy has failed to work out any 
such solution, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that modern philosophy is 
bankrupt, not merely from Kant, but from Descartes. 

The supreme maxim of the ethical positivist is: By their fruits shall ye 
know them. If I object to a romantic philosophy it is because I do not like 
its fruits. I infer from its fruits that this philosophy has made a wrong use of 
illusion. “All those who took the romantic promises at their face value,” 
says Bourget, “rolled in abysses of despair and ennui.”? If any one still 
holds, as many of the older romanticists held, that it is a distinguished thing 
to roll in abysses of despair and ennui, he should read me no further. He 
will have no sympathy with my point of view. If any one, on the other hand, 
accepts my criterion but denies that Rousseauistic living has such fruits, it 
has been my aim so to accumulate evidence that he will be confronted with 
the task of refuting not a set of theories but a body of facts. My whole 
method, let me repeat, is experimental, or it might be less ambiguous to say 
if the word were a fortunate one, experiential. The illustrations I have given 
of any particular aspect of the movement are usually only a small fraction 
of those I have collected — themselves no doubt only a fraction of the 
illustrations that might be collected from printed sources. M. Maigron’s 
investigation! into the fruits of romantic living suggests the large additions 
that might be made to these printed sources from manuscript material. 

My method indeed is open in one respect to grave misunderstanding. 
From the fact that I am constantly citing passages from this or that author 
and condemning the tendency for which these passages stand, the reader 
will perhaps be led to infer a total condemnation of the authors so quoted. 
But the[xvii] inference may be very incorrect. I am not trying to give 
rounded estimates of individuals — delightful and legitimate as that type of 
criticism 1s — but to trace main currents as a part of my search for a set of 


principles to oppose to naturalism. I call attention for example to the 
Rousseauistic and primitivistic elements in Wordsworth but do not assert 
that this is the whole truth about Wordsworth. One’s views as to the 
philosophical value of Rousseauism must, however, weigh heavily in a total 
judgment of Wordsworth. Criticism is such a difficult art because one must 
not only have principles but must apply them flexibly and intuitively. No 
one would accuse criticism at present of lacking flexibility. It has grown so 
flexible in fact as to become invertebrate. One of my reasons for practicing 
the present type of criticism, is the conviction that because of a lack of 
principles the type of criticism that aims at rounded estimates of individuals 
is rapidly ceasing to have any meaning. 

I should add that if I had attempted rounded estimates they would often 
have been more favorable than might be gathered from my comments here 
and elsewhere on the romantic leaders. One is justified in leaning towards 
severity in the laying down of principles, but should nearly always incline 
to indulgence in the application of them. In a sense one may say with 
Goethe that the excellencies are of the individual, the defects of the age. It 
is especially needful to recall distinctions of this kind in the case of 
Rousseau himself and my treatment of him. M. Lanson has dwelt on the 
strange duality of Rousseau’s nature. “The writer,” he says,[xviti] “is a poor 
dreamy creature who approaches action only with alarm and with every 
manner of precaution, and who understands the applications of his boldest 
doctrines in a way to reassure conservatives and satisfy opportunists. But 
the work for its part detaches itself from the author, lives its independent 
life, and, heavily charged with revolutionary explosives which neutralize 
the moderate and conciliatory elements Rousseau has put into it for his own 
satisfaction, it exasperates and inspires revolt and fires enthusiasms and 
irritates hatreds; it is the mother of violence, the source of all that is 
uncompromising, it launches the simple souls who give themselves up to its 
strange virtue upon the desperate quest of the absolute, an absolute to be 
realized now by anarchy and now by social despotism.”® I am inclined to 
discover in the Rousseau who, according to M. Lanson, is merely timorous, 
a great deal of shrewdness and at times something even better than 
shrewdness. The question is not perhaps very important, for M. Lanson is 
surely right in affirming that the Rousseau who has moved the world — and 
that for reasons I shall try to make plain — is Rousseau the extremist and 
foe of compromise; and so it is to this Rousseau that as a student of main 


tendencies I devote almost exclusive attention. I am not, however, seeking 
to make a scapegoat even of the radical and revolutionary Rousseau. One of 
my chief objections, indeed, to Rousseauism, as will appear in the following 
pages, is that 1t encourages the making of scapegoats. 

If I am opposed to Rousseauism because of its fruits in experience, I try 
to put what I have to offer as a substitute on the same positive basis. Now 
experience is of many degrees: first of all one’s purely personal experience, 
an infinitesimal fragment; and then the experience of one’s immediate 
circle, of one’s time and country, of the near past and so on in widening 
circles. The past which as dogma the ethical positivist rejects, as experience 
he not only admits but welcomes. He can no more dispense with it indeed 
than the naturalistic positivist can dispense with his laboratory. He insists 
moreover on including the remoter past in his survey. Perhaps the most 
pernicious of all the conceits fostered by the type of progress we owe to 
science is the conceit that we have outgrown this older experience. One 
should endeavor, as Goethe says, to oppose to the aberrations of the hour, 
the masses of universal history. There are special reasons just now why this 
background to which one appeals should not be merely Occidental. An 
increasing[ xix] material contact between the Occident and the Far East is 
certain. We should be enlightened by this time as to the perils of material 
contact between men and bodies of men who have no deeper understanding. 
Quite apart from this consideration the experience of the Far East completes 
and confirms in a most interesting way that of the Occident. We can 
scarcely afford to neglect it if we hope to work out a truly ecumenical 
wisdom to oppose to the sinister one-sidedness of our current naturalism. 
Now the ethical experience of the Far East may be summed up for practical 
purposes in the teachings and influence of two men, Confucius and 
Buddha.2 To know the Buddhistic and Confucian teachings in their true 
spirit is to know what is best and most representative in the ethical 
experience of about half the human race for over seventy generations. 

A study of Buddha and Confucius suggests, as does a study of the great 
teachers of the Occident, that under its bewildering surface variety human 
experience falls after all into a few main categories. I myself am fond of 
distinguishing three levels on which a man may experience life — the 
naturalistic, the humanistic, and the religious. Tested by its fruits Buddhism 
at its best confirms Christianity. Submitted to the same test Confucianism 
falls in with the teaching of Aristotle and in general with that of all those 


who from the Greeks down have proclaimed decorum and the law of 
measure. This is so obviously true that Confucius has been called the 
Aristotle of the East. Not only has the Far East had in Buddhism a great 
religious movement and in Confucianism a great humanistic movement, it 
has also had in early Taoism” a movement that in its attempts to work out 
naturalistic equivalents of humanistic or religious insight, offers almost 
startling analogies to the movement I am here studying. 

[xx] 

Thus both East and West have not only had great religious and 
humanistic disciplines which when tested by their fruits confirm one 
another, bearing witness to the element of oneness, the constant element in 
human experience, but these disciplines have at times been conceived in a 
very positive spirit. Confucius indeed, though a moral realist, can scarcely 
be called a positivist; he aimed rather to attach men to the past by links of 
steel. He reminds us in this as in some other ways of the last of the great 
Tories in the Occident, Dr. Johnson. Buddha on the other hand was an 
individualist. He wished men to rest their belief neither on his authority" 
nor on that of tradition.“ No one has ever made a more serious effort to put 
religion on a positive and critical basis. It is only proper that I acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the great Hindu positivist: my treatment of the problem 
of the One and the Many, for example, is nearer to Buddha than to Plato. 
Yet even if the general thesis be granted that it is desirable to put the “law 
for man” on a positive and critical basis, the question remains whether the 
more crying need just now is for positive and critical humanism or for 
positive and critical religion. I have discussed this delicate and difficult 
question more fully in my last chapter, but may give at least one reason here 
for inclining to the humanistic solution. I have been struck in my study of 
the past by the endless self-deception to which man is subject when he tries 
to pass too abruptly from the naturalistic to the religious level. The world, it 
is hard to avoid concluding, would have been a better place if more persons 
had made sure they were human before setting out to be superhuman; and 
this consideration would seem to apply with special force to a generation 
like the present that is wallowing in the trough of naturalism. After all to be 
a good humanist is merely to be[xxi] moderate and sensible and decent. It is 
much easier for a man to deceive himself and others regarding his 
supernatural lights than it is regarding the degree to which he is moderate 
and sensible and decent. 


The past is not without examples of a positive and critical humanism. I 
have already mentioned Aristotle. If by his emphasis on the mediatory 
virtues he reminds one of Confucius, by his positive method and intensely 
analytical temper he reminds one rather of Buddha. When Aristotle rises to 
the religious level and discourses of the “life of vision” he is very 
Buddhistic. When Buddha for his part turns from the religious life to the 
duties of the layman he is purely Aristotelian. Aristotle also deals positively 
with the natural law. He is indeed a complete positivist, and not, like the 
man of the nineteenth century, positive according to the natural law alone. 
The Aristotle that should specially concern us, however, is the positive and 
critical humanist — the Aristotle, let us say, of the “Ethics” and “Politics” 
and “Poetics.” Just as I have called the point of view of the scientific and 
utilitarian naturalist Baconian, and that of the emotional naturalist 
Rousseauistic, so I would term the point of view that I am myself seeking to 
develop Aristotelian. Aristotle has laid down once for all the principle that 
should guide the ethical positivist. “Truth,” he says, “in matters of moral 
action is judged from facts and from actual life. ... So what we should do is 
to examine the preceding statements [of Solon and other wise men] by 
referring them to facts and to actual life, and when they harmonize with 
facts we may accept them, when they are at variance with them conceive of 
them as mere theories.” 

It is in this sense alone that I aspire to be called an Aristotelian; for one 
risks certain misunderstandings in using the name of Aristotle* The 
authority of this great positivist has been[xx11] invoked innumerable times 
throughout the ages as a substitute for direct observation. Aristotle was not 
only the prop and mainstay of dogma for centuries during the Middle Ages, 
but dogmatic Aristotelianism survived to no small extent, especially in 
literature, throughout the neo-classical period. It was no doubt natural 
enough that the champions of the modern spirit should have rejected 
Aristotle along with the traditional order of which he had been made a 
support. Yet if they had been more modern they might have seen in him 
rather a chief precursor. They might have learned from him how to have 
standards and at the same time not be immured in dogma. As it is, those 
who call themselves modern have come to adopt a purely exploratory 
attitude towards life. “On desperate seas long wont to roam,” they have lost 
more and more the sense of what is normal and central in human 
experience. But to get away from what is normal and central is to get away 


from wisdom. My whole argument on the negative side, 1f I may venture on 
a final summing up, is that the naturalistic movement in the midst of which 
we are still living had from the start this taint of eccentricity. I have tried to 
show in detail the nature of the aberration. As for the results, they are being 
written large in disastrous events. On its constructive side, my argument, if 
it makes any appeal at all, will be to those for whom the symbols through 
which the past has received its wisdom have become incredible, and who, 
seeing at the same time that the break with the past that took place in the 
eighteenth century was on unsound lines, hold that the remedy for the 
partial positivism that is the source of this unsoundness, is a more complete 
positivism. Nothing is more perilous than to be only[xxiii] half critical. This 
is to risk being the wrong type of individualist — the individualist who has 
repudiated outer control without achieving inner control. “People mean 
nowadays by a philosopher,” says Rivarol, “not the man who learns the 
great art of mastering his passions or adding to his insight, but the man who 
has cast off prejudices without acquiring virtues.” That view of philosophy 
has not ceased to be popular. The whole modern experiment is threatened 
with breakdown simply because it has not been sufficiently modern. One 
should therefore not rest content until one has, with the aid of the secular 
experience of both the East and the West, worked out a point of view so 
modern that, compared with it, that of our young radicals will seem 
antediluvian. 
[xxiv] 


CHAPTER I. THE TERMS CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 


The words classic and romantic, we are often told, cannot be defined at all, 
and even if they could be defined, some would add, we should not be much 
profited. But this inability or unwillingness to define may itself turn out to 
be only one aspect of a movement that from Rousseau to Bergson has 
sought to discredit the analytical intellect — what Wordsworth calls “the 
false secondary power by which we multiply distinctions.” However, those 
who are with Socrates rather than with Rousseau or Wordsworth in this 
matter, will insist on the importance of definition, especially in a chaotic era 
like the present; for nothing is more characteristic of such an era than its 
irresponsible use of general terms. Now to measure up to the Socratic 
standard, a definition must not be abstract and metaphysical, but 
experimental; it must not, that is, reflect our opinion of what a word should 
mean, but what it actually has meant. Mathematicians may be free at times 
to frame their own definitions, but in the case of words like classic and 
romantic, that have been used innumerable times, and used not in one but in 
many countries, such a method is inadmissible. One must keep one’s eye on 
actual usage. One should indeed allow for a certain amount of freakishness 
in this usage. Beaumarchais, for example, makes classic synonymous with 
barbaric.“ One may disregard an occasional aberration of this kind, but if 
one can find only confusion and inconsistency in all the main uses of words 
like classic and romantic, the only procedure for those who speak or write 
in order to be understood is to banish the words from their vocabulary. 

Now to define in a Socratic way two things are necessary: one must 
learn to see a common element in things that are apparently different and 
also to discriminate between things that are apparently similar. A Newton, 
to take the familiar instance of the former process, saw a common element 
in the fall of an apple and the motion of a planet; and one may perhaps 
without being a literary Newton discover a common element in all the main 
uses of the word romantic as well as in all the main uses of the word classic; 
though some of the things to which the word romantic in particular has been 
applied seem, it must be admitted, at least as far apart as the fall of an apple 
and the motion of a planet. The first step is to perceive the something that 
connects two or more of these things apparently so diverse, and then it may 
be found necessary to refer this unifying trait itself back to something still 


more general, and so on until we arrive, not indeed at anything absolute — 
the absolute will always elude us — but at what Goethe calls the original or 
underlying phenomenon (Urphdnomen). A fruitful source of false definition 
is to take as primary in a more or less closely allied group of facts what is 
actually secondary — for example, to fix upon the return to the Middle 
Ages as the central fact in romanticism, whereas this return is only 
symptomatic; it is very far from being the original phenomenon. Confused 
and incomplete definitions of romanticism have indeed just that origin — 
they seek to put at the centre something that though romantic is not central 
but peripheral, and so the whole subject is thrown out of perspective. 

My plan then is to determine to the best of my ability, in connection with 
a brief historical survey, the common element in the various uses of the 
words classic and romantic; and then, having thus disposed of the 
similarities, to turn to the second part of the art of defining and deal, also 
historically, with the differences. For my subject is not romanticism in 
general, but only a particular type of romanticism, and this type of 
romanticism needs to be seen as a recoil, not from classicism in general, but 
from a particular type of classicism. 


I 


The word romantic when traced historically is found to go back to the old 
French roman of which still elder forms are romans and romant. These and 
similar formations derive ultimately from the mediæval Latin adverb 
romanice. Roman and like words meant originally the various vernaculars 
derived from Latin, just as the French still speak of these vernaculars as /es 
langues romanes; and then the word roman came to be applied to tales 
written in the various vernaculars, especially in old French. Now with what 
features of these tales were people most struck? The reply to this question is 
found in a passage of a fifteenth-century Latin manuscript: “From the 
reading of certain romantics, that is, books of poetry composed in French on 
military deeds which are for the most part fictitious." Here the term 
romantic is applied to books that we should still call romantic and for the 
very same reason, namely, because of the predominance in these books of 
the element of fiction over reality. 

In general a thing is romantic when, as Aristotle would say, it is 
wonderful rather than probable; in other words, when it violates the normal 


sequence of cause and effect in favor of adventure. Here is the fundamental 
contrast between the words classic and romantic which meets us at the 
outset and in some form or other persists in all the uses of the word down to 
the present day. A thing is romantic when it is strange, unexpected, intense, 
superlative, extreme, unique,” etc. A thing is classical, on the other hand, 
when it is not unique, but representative of a class. In this sense medical 
men may speak correctly of a classic case of typhoid fever, or a classic case 
of hysteria. One is even justified in speaking of a classic example of 
romanticism. By an easy extension of meaning a thing is classical when it 
belongs to a high class or to the best class. 


The type of romanticism referred to in the fifteenth-century manuscript 
was, it will be observed, the spontaneous product of the popular 
imagination of the Middle Ages. We may go further and say that the 
uncultivated human imagination in all times and places is romantic in the 
same way. It hungers for the thrilling and the marvellous and is, in short, 
incurably melodramatic. All students of the past know how, when the 
popular imagination is left free to work on actual historical characters and 
events, it quickly introduces into these characters and events the themes of 
universal folk-lore, and makes a ruthless sacrifice of reality to the love of 
melodramatic surprise. For example, the original nucleus of historical fact 
has almost disappeared in the lurid melodramatic tale “Les quatre fils 
Aymon,” which has continued, as presented in the “Bibliothèque Bleue,” to 
appeal to the French peasant down to our own times. Those who look with 
alarm on recent attacks upon romanticism should therefore be comforted. 
All children, nearly all women and the vast majority of men always have 
been, are and probably always will be romantic. This is true even of a 
classical period like the second half of the seventeenth century in France. 
Boileau is supposed to have killed the vogue of the interminable romances 
of the early seventeenth century which themselves continue the spirit of the 
mediæval romances. But recent investigations have shown that the vogue of 
these romances continued until well on into the eighteenth century. They 
influenced the imagination of Rousseau, the great modern romancer. 

But to return to the history of the word romantic. The first printed 
examples of the word in any modern tongue are, it would seem, to be found 
in English. The Oxford Dictionary cites the following from F. Greville’s 
“Life of Sidney” (written before 1628, published in 1652): “Doe not his 


Arcadian romantics live after him?” — meaning apparently ideas or 
features suggestive of romance. Of extreme interest is the use of the word in 
Evelyn’s “Diary” (3 August, 1654): “Were Sir Guy’s grot improved as it 
might be, it were capable of being made a most romantic and pleasant 
place.” The word is not only used in a favorable sense, but it is applied to 
nature; and it is this use of the word in connection with outer nature that 
French and German literatures are going to derive later from England. 
Among the early English uses of the word romantic may be noted: “There 
happened this extraordinary case — one of the most romantique that ever I 
heard in my life and could not have believed,’ etc. “Most other authors 
that I ever read either have wild romantic tales wherein they strain Love and 
Honor to that ridiculous height that it becomes burlesque,’ etc. The word 
becomes fairly common by the year 1700 and thousands of examples could 
be collected from English writers in the eighteenth century. Here are two 
early eighteenth-century instances: 

“The gentleman I am married to made love to me in rapture but it was 
the rapture of a Christian and a man of Honor, not a romantic hero or a 
whining coxcomb.”2 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it 

If folly grow romantick I must paint it. 


The early French and German uses of the word romantic seem to derive 
from England. One important point is to be noted as to France. Before using 
the word romantique the French used the word romanesque in the sense of 
wild, unusual, adventurous — especially in matters of sentiment, and they 
have continued to employ romanesque alongside romantique, which is now 
practically used only of the romantic school. A great deal of confusion is 
thus avoided into which we fall in English from having only the one word 
romantic, which must do duty for both romantique and romanesque. An 
example of romantique is found in French as early as 1675;* but the word 
owed its vogue practically to the anglomania that set in about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The first very influential French example of the 
word is appropriately found in Rousseau in the Fifth Promenade (1777): 
“The shores of the Lake of Bienne are more wild and romantic than those of 
the Lake of Geneva.” The word romantique was fashionable in France 
especially as applied to scenery from about the year 1785, but without any 
thought as yet of applying it to a literary school. 


In Germany the word romantisch as an equivalent of the French 
romanesque and modern German romanhaft, appears at the end of the 
seventeenth century and plainly as a borrowing from the French. Heidigger, 
a Swiss, used it several times in his “Mythoscopia romantica,’ an attack on 
romances and the wild and vain imaginings they engender. According to 
Heidigger the only resource against romanticism in this sense is religion. In 
Germany as in France the association of romantic with natural scenery 
comes from England, especially from the imitations and translations of 
Thomson’s “Seasons.” 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the increasingly favorable 
use of words like Gothic and enthusiastic as well as the emergence of words 
like sentimental and picturesque are among the symptoms of a new 
movement, and the fortunes of the word romantic were more or less bound 
up with this movement. Still, apart from its application to natural scenery, 
the word is as yet far from having acquired a favorable connotation if we 
are to believe an essay by John Foster on the “Application of the Epithet 
Romantic” (1805). Foster’s point of view is not unlike that of Heidigger. 
Romantic, he says, had come to be used as a term of vague abuse, whereas 
it can be used rightly only of the ascendancy of imagination over judgment, 
and is therefore synonymous with such words as wild, visionary, 
extravagant. “A man possessing so strong a judgment and so subordinate a 
fancy as Dean Swift would hardly have been made romantic ... if he had 
studied all the books in Don Quixote’s library.” It is not, Foster admits, a 
sign of high endowment for a youth to be too coldly judicial, too deaf to the 
blandishments of imaginative illusion. Yet in general a man should strive to 
bring his imagination under the control of sound reason. But how is it 
possible thus to prevail against the deceits of fancy? Right knowing, he 
asserts very un-Socratically, is not enough to ensure right doing. At this 
point Foster changes from the tone of a literary essay to that of a sermon, 
and, maintaining a thesis somewhat similar to that of Pascal in the 
seventeenth century and Heidigger in the eighteenth, he concludes that a 
man’s imagination will run away with his judgment or reason unless he 
have the aid of divine grace. 


Il 


When Foster wrote his essay there was no question as yet in England of a 
romantic school. Before considering how the word came to be applied to a 
particular movement we need first to bring out more fully certain broad 
conflicts of tendency during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
conflicts that are not sufficiently revealed by the occasional uses during this 
period of the word romantic. In the contrast Foster established between 
judgment and imagination he is merely following a long series of neo- 
classical critics and this contrast not only seemed to him and these critics, 
but still seems to many, the essential contrast between classicism and 
romanticism. We shall be helped in understanding how judgment (or 
reason) and imagination came thus to be sharply contrasted if we consider 
briefly the changes in the meaning of the word wit during the neo-classical 
period, and also if we recollect that the contrast between judgment and 
imagination is closely related to the contrast the French are so fond of 
establishing between the general sense (/e sens commun) and the private 
sense or sense of the individual (/e sens propre). 

In the sixteenth century prime emphasis was put not upon common 
sense, but upon wit or conceit or ingenuity (in the sense of quickness of 
imagination). The typical Elizabethan strove to excel less by judgment than 
by invention, by “high-flying liberty of conceit”; like Falstaff he would 
have a brain “apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes.” Wit at this time, it should be remembered, was 
synonymous not only with imagination but with intellect (in opposition to 
will). The result of the worship of wit in this twofold sense was a sort of 
intellectual romanticism. Though its origins are no doubt medieval, it 
differs from the ordinary romanticism of the Middle Ages to which I have 
already referred in being thus concerned with thought rather than with 
action. Towards the end of the Renaissance and in the early seventeenth 
century especially, people were ready to pursue the strange and surprising 
thought even at the risk of getting too far away from the workings of the 
normal mind. Hence the “points” and “conceits” that spread, as Lowell put 
it, like a “cutaneous eruption” over the face of Europe; hence the 
Gongorists, and Cultists, the Marinists and Euphuists, the précieux and the 
“metaphysical” poets. And then came the inevitable swing away from all 
this fantasticality towards common sense. A demand arose for something 
that was less rare and “precious” and more representative. 


This struggle between the general sense and the sense of the individual 
stands out with special clearness in France. À model was gradually worked 
out by aid of the classics, especially the Latin classics, as to what man 
should be. Those who were in the main movement of the time elaborated a 
great convention, that is they came together about certain things. They 
condemned in the name of their convention those who were too indulgent of 
their private sense, in other words, too eccentric in their imaginings. A 
Théophile, for example, fell into disesteem for refusing to restrain his 
imagination, for asserting the type of “spontaneity” that would have won 
him favor in any romantic period.# 

The swing away from intellectual romanticism can also be traced in the 
changes that took place in the meaning of the word wit in both France and 
England. One of the main tasks of the French critics of the seventeenth 
century and of English critics, largely under the lead of the French, was to 
distinguish between true and false wit. The work that would have been 
complimented a little earlier as “witty” and “conceited” is now censured as 
fantastic and far-fetched, as lacking in judicial control over the imagination, 
and therefore in general appeal. The movement away from the sense of the 
individual towards common sense goes on steadily from the time of 
Malherbe to that of Boileau. Balzac attacks Ronsard for his individualistic 
excess, especially for his audacity in inventing words without reference to 
usage. Balzac himself is attacked by Boileau for his affectation, for his 
straining to say things differently from other people. In so far his wit was 
not true but false. La Bruyère, in substantial accord with Boileau, defines 
false wit as wit which is lacking in good sense and judgment and “in which 
the imagination has too large a share.’ 

What the metaphysical poets in England understood by wit, according to 
Dr. Johnson, was the pursuit of their thoughts to their last ramifications, and 
in this pursuit of the singular and the novel they lost the “grandeur of 
generality.” This imaginative quest of rarity led to the same recoil as in 
France, to a demand for common sense and judgment. The opposite 
extreme from the metaphysical excess is reached when the element of 
invention is eliminated entirely from wit and it is reduced, as it is by Pope, 
to rendering happily the general sense — 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 

Dr. Johnson says that the decisive change in the meaning of the word wit 
took place about the time of Cowley. Important evidences of this change 


and also of the new tendency to depreciate the imagination is also found in 
certain passages of Hobbes. Hobbes identifies the imagination with the 
memory of outer images and so looks on it as “decaying sense.’* “They 
who observe similitudes,” he remarks elsewhere, making a distinction that 
was to be developed by Locke and accepted by Addison, “in case they be 
such as are but rarely observed by others are said to have a good wit; by 
which, in this occasion, is meant a good fancy” (wit has here the older 
meaning). “But they who distinguish and observe differences,” he 
continues, “are said to have a good judgment. Fancy without the help of 
judgment is not worthy of commendation, whereas judgment is commended 
for itself without the help of fancy. Indeed without steadiness and direction 
to some end, a great fancy is one kind of madness.” “Judgment without 
fancy,” he concludes, “is wit” (this anticipates the extreme neo-classical use 
of the word wit), “but fancy without judgment, not.” 

Dryden betrays the influence of Hobbes when he says of the period of 
incubation of his “Rival Ladies”: “Fancy was yet in its first work, moving 
the sleeping images of things towards the light, there to be distinguished 
and either chosen or rejected by judgment.” Fancy or imagination (the 
words were still synonymous), as conceived by the English neo-classicists, 
often shows a strange vivacity for a faculty that is after all only “decaying 
sense.” “Fancy without judgment,” says Dryden, “is a hot-mouthed jade 
without a curb.” “Fancy,” writes Rymer in a similar vein, “leaps and frisks, 
and away she’s gone; whilst reason rattles the chain and follows after.” The 
following lines of Mulgrave are typical of the neo-classical notion of the 
relation between fancy and judgment: 

As all is dullness when the Fancy’s bad, 

So without Judgment, Fancy is but mad. 

Reason is that substantial, useful part 

Which gains the Head, while t’ other wins the Heart.” 

The opposition established by the neo-classicist in passages of this kind 
is too mechanical. Fancy and judgment do not seem to codperate but to war 
with one another. In case of doubt the neo-classicist is always ready to 
sacrifice fancy to the “substantial, useful part,’ and so he seems too 
negative and cool and prosaic in his reason, and this is because his reason is 
so largely a protest against a previous romantic excess. What had been 
considered genius in the time of the “metaphysicals” had too often turned 
out to be only oddity. With this warning before them men kept their eyes 


fixed very closely on the model of normal human nature that had been set 
up, and imitated it very literally and timorously. A man was haunted by the 
fear that he might be “monstrous,” and so, as Rymer put it, “satisfy 
nobody’s maggot but his own.” Correctness thus became a sort of tyranny. 
We suffer to the present day from this neo-classical failure to work out a 
sound conception of the imagination in its relation to good sense. Because 
the neo-classicist held the imagination lightly as compared with good sense 
the romantic rebels, were led to hold good sense lightly as compared with 
imagination. The romantic view in short is too much the neo-classical view 
turned upside down; and, as Sainte-Beuve says, nothing resembles a hollow 
so much as a swelling. 


MI 


Because the classicism against which romanticism rebelled was inadequate 
it does not follow that every type of classicism suffers from a similar 
inadequacy. The great movement away from imaginative unrestraint 
towards regularity and good sense took place in the main under French 
auspices. In general the French have been the chief exponents of the classic 
spirit in modern times. They themselves feel this so strongly that a certain 
group in France has of late years inclined to use interchangeably the words 
classicist and nationalist. But this is a grave confusion, for if the classic 
spirit is anything at all it is in its essence not local and national, but 
universal and human. To be sure, any particular manifestation of classicism 
will of necessity contain elements that are less universal, elements that 
reflect merely a certain person or persons, or a certain age and country. This 
is a truth that we scarcely need to have preached to us; for with the growth 
of the historical method we have come to fix our attention almost 
exclusively on these local and relative elements. The complete critic will 
accept the historical method but be on his guard against its excess. He will 
see an element in man that is set above the local and the relative; he will 
learn to detect this abiding element through all the flux of circumstance; in 
Platonic language, he will perceive the One in the Many. 

Formerly, it must be admitted, critics were not historical enough. They 
took to be of the essence of classicism what was merely its local coloring, 
especially the coloring it received from the French of the seventeenth 
century. If we wish to distinguish between essence and accident in the 


classic spirit we must get behind the French of the seventeenth century, 
behind the Italians of the sixteenth century who laid the foundations of neo- 
classical theory, behind the Romans who were the immediate models of 
most neo-classicists, to the source of classicism in Greece. Even in Greece 
the classic spirit is very much implicated in the local and the relative, yet in 
the life of no other people perhaps does what is universal in man shine forth 
more clearly from what is only local and relative. We still need, therefore, 
to return to Greece, not merely for the best practice, but for the best theory 
of classicism; for this is still found in spite of all its obscurities and 
incompleteness in the Poetics of Aristotle. If we have recourse to this 
treatise, however, it must be on condition that we do not, like the critics of 
the Renaissance, deal with it in an abstract and dogmatic way (the form of 
the treatise it must be confessed gave them no slight encouragement), but in 
a spirit akin to Aristotle’s own as revealed in the total body of his writings 
— a spirit that is at its best positive and experimental. 

Aristotle not only deals positively and experimentally with the natural 
order and with man so far as he is a part of this order, but he deals in a 
similar fashion with a side of man that the modern positivist often 
overlooks. Like all the great Greeks Aristotle recognizes that man is the 
creature of two laws: he has an ordinary or natural self of impulse and 
desire and a human self that is known practically as a power of control over 
impulse and desire. If man is to become human he must not let impulse and 
desire run wild, but must oppose to everything excessive in his ordinary 
self, whether in thought or deed or emotion, the law of measure. This 
insistence on restraint and proportion is rightly taken to be of the essence 
not merely of the Greek spirit but of the classical spirit in general. The norm 
or standard that is to set bounds to the ordinary self is got at by different 
types of classicists in different ways and described variously: for example, 
as the human law, or the better self, or reason (a word to be discussed more 
fully later), or nature. Thus when Boileau says, “Let nature be your only 
study,” he does not mean outer nature, nor again the nature of this or that 
individual, but representative human nature. Having decided what is normal 
either for man or some particular class of men the classicist takes this 
normal “nature” for his model and proceeds to imitate it. Whatever accords 
with the model he has thus set up he pronounces natural or probable, 
whatever on the other hand departs too far from what he conceives to be the 
normal type or the normal sequence of cause and effect he holds to be 


“improbable” and unnatural or even, if it attains an extreme of abnormality, 
“monstrous.” Whatever in conduct or character is duly restrained and 
proportionate with reference to the model is said to observe decorum. 
Probability and decorum are identical in some of their aspects and closely 
related in all.“ To recapitulate, a general nature, a core of normal 
experience, is affirmed by all classicists. From this central affirmation 
derives the doctrine of imitation, and from imitation in turn the doctrines of 
probability and decorum. 

But though all classicists are alike in insisting on nature, imitation, 
probability and decorum, they differ widely, as I have already intimated, in 
what they understand by these terms. Let us consider first what Aristotle 
and the Greeks understand by them. The first point to observe is that 
according to Aristotle one is to get his general nature not on authority or 
second hand, but is to disengage it directly for himself from the jumble of 
particulars that he has before his eyes. He is not, says Aristotle, to imitate 
things as they are, but as they ought to be. Thus conceived imitation is a 
creative act. Through all the welter of the actual one penetrates to the real 
and so succeeds without ceasing to be individual in suggesting the 
universal. Poetry that is imitative in this sense is, according to Aristotle, 
more “serious” and “philosophical” than history. History deals merely with 
what has happened, whereas poetry deals with what may happen according 
to probability or necessity. Poetry, that is, does not portray life literally but 
extricates the deeper or ideal truth from the flux of circumstance. One may 
add with Sydney that if poetry is thus superior to history in being more 
serious and philosophical it resembles history and is superior to philosophy 
in being concrete. 

The One that the great poet or artist perceives in the Many and that gives 
to his work its high seriousness is not a fixed absolute. In general the model 
that the highly serious man (6 onovdaioc) imitates and that keeps his 
ordinary self within the bounds of decorum is not to be taken as anything 
finite, as anything that can be formulated once for all. This point is 
important for on it hinges every right distinction not merely between the 
classic and the romantic, but between the classic and the pseudo-classic. 
Romanticism has claimed for itself a monopoly of imagination and 
infinitude, but on closer examination, as I hope to show later, this claim, at 
least so far as genuine classicism is concerned, will be found to be quite 
unjustified. For the present it is enough to say that true classicism does not 


rest on the observance of rules or the imitation of models but on an 
immediate insight into the universal. Aristotle is especially admirable in the 
account he gives of this insight and of the way it may manifest itself in art 
and literature. One may be rightly imitative, he says, and so have access to a 
superior truth and give others access to it only by being a master of illusion. 
Though the great poet “breathes immortal air,” though he sees behind the 
shows of sense a world of more abiding relationships, he can convey his 
vision not directly but only imaginatively. Aristotle, one should observe, 
does not establish any hard and fast opposition between judgment and 
imagination, an opposition that pervades not only the neo-classical 
movement but also the romantic revolt from it. He simply affirms a 
supersensuous order which one can perceive only with the help of fiction. 
The best art, says Goethe in the true spirit of Aristotle, gives us the “illusion 
of a higher reality.” This has the advantage of being experimental. It is 
merely a statement of what one feels in the presence of a great painting, let 
us Say, or in reading a great poem. 


IV 


After this attempt to define briefly with the help of the Greeks the classical 
spirit in its essence we should be prepared to understand more clearly the 
way in which this spirit was modified in neo-classical times, especially in 
France. The first thing that strikes one about the classicism of this period is 
that it does not rest on immediate perception like that of the Greeks but on 
outer authority. The merely dogmatic and traditional classicist gave a 
somewhat un-Greek meaning to the doctrines of nature and imitation. Why 
imitate nature directly, said Scaliger, when we have in Virgil a second 
nature? Imitation thus came to mean the imitation of certain outer models 
and the following of rules based on these models. Now it is well that one 
who aims at excellence in any field should begin by a thorough assimilation 
of the achievements of his great predecessors in this field. Unfortunately the 
neo-classical theorist tended to impose a multitude of precepts that were 
based on what was external rather than on what was vital in the practice of 
his models. In so far the lesson of form that the great ancients can always 
teach any one who approaches them in the right spirit degenerated into 
formalism. This formalistic turn given to the doctrine of imitation was felt 
from the outset to be a menace to originality; to be incompatible, and 


everything hinges at last on this point, with the spontaneity of the 
imagination. There was an important reaction headed by men like Boileau, 
within the neo-classical movement itself, against the oppression of the 
intuitive side of human nature by mere dogma and authority, above all 
against the notion that “regularity” is in itself any guarantee of literary 
excellence. A school of rules was succeeded by a school of taste. Yet even 
to the end the neo-classicist was too prone to reject as unnatural or even 
monstrous everything that did not fit into one of the traditional pigeon- 
holes. One must grant, indeed, that much noble work was achieved under 
the neo-classical dispensation, work that shows a genuine insight into the 
universal, but it is none the less evident that the view of the imagination 
held during this period has a formalistic taint. 

This taint in neo-classicism is due not merely to its dogmatic and 
mechanical way of dealing with the doctrine of imitation but also to the fact 
that it had to reconcile classical with Christian dogma; and the two 
antiquities, classical and Christian, if interpreted vitally and in the spirit, 
were in many respects divergent and in some respects contradictory. The 
general outcome of the attempts at reconciliation made by the literary 
casuists of Italy and France was that Christianity should have a monopoly 
of truth and classicism a monopoly of fiction. For the true classicist, it will 
be remembered, the two things are inseparable — he gets at his truth 
through a veil of fiction. Many of the neo-classicists came to conceive of art 
as many romanticists were to conceive of it later as a sort of irresponsible 
game or play, but they were, it must be confessed, very inferior to the 
romanticists in the spontaneity of their fiction. They went for this fiction as 
for everything else to the models, and this meant in practice that they 
employed the pagan myths, not as imaginative symbols of a higher reality 
— it is still possible to employ them in that way — but merely in Boileau’s 
phrase as “traditional ornaments” (ornements recus). The neo-classicist to 
be sure might so employ his “fiction” as to inculcate a moral; in that case he 
is only too likely to give us instead of the living symbol, dead allegory; 
instead of high seriousness, its caricature, didacticism. The traditional stock 
of fiction became at last so intolerably trite as to be reyected even by some 
of the late neo-classicists. “The rejection and contempt of fiction,” said Dr. 
Johnson (who indulged in it himself on occasion) “is rational and manly.” 
But to reject fiction in the larger sense is to miss the true driving power in 
human nature — the imagination. Before concluding, however, that Dr. 


Johnson had no notion of the rôle of the imagination one should read his 
attack on the theory of the three unities* which was later to be turned to 
account by the romanticists. 

Now the three unities may be defended on an entirely legitimate ground 
— on the ground namely that they make for concentration, a prime virtue in 
the drama; but the grounds on which they were actually imposed on the 
drama, especially in connection with the Quarrel of the Cid, illustrate the 
corruption of another main classical doctrine, that of probability or 
verisimilitude. In his dealings with probability as in his dealings with 
imitation, the neo-classical formalist did not allow sufficiently for the 
element of illusion. What he required from the drama in the name of 
probability was not the “illusion of a higher reality,” but strict logic or even 
literal deception. He was not capable of a poetic faith, not willing to 
suspend his disbelief on passing from the world of ordinary fact to the 
world of artistic creation. Goethe was thinking especially of the neo- 
classical French when he said: “As for the French, they will always be 
arrested by their reason. They do not recognize that the imagination has its 
own laws which are and always must be problematic for the reason.” 

It was also largely under French influence that the doctrine of decorum, 
which touches probability at many points, was turned aside from its true 
meaning. Decorum is in a way the peculiar doctrine of the classicist, is in 
Milton’s phrase “the grand masterpiece to observe.” The doctrines of the 
universal and the imitation of the universal go deeper indeed than decorum, 
so much deeper that they are shared by classicism with religion. The man 
who aspires to live religiously must no less than the humanist look to some 
model set above his ordinary self and imitate it. But though the classicist at 
his best meditates, he does not, like the seeker after religious perfection, see 
in meditation an end in itself but rather a support for the mediatory virtues, 
the virtues of the man who would live to the best advantage in this world 
rather than renounce it; and these virtues may be said to be summed up in 
decorum. For the best type of Greek humanist, a Sophocles let us say, 
decorum was a vital and immediate thing. But there enters into decorum 
even from the time of the Alexandrian Greeks, and still more into French 
neo-classical decorum, a marked element of artificiality. The all-roundness 
and fine symmetry, the poise and dignity that come from working within the 
bounds of the human law, were taken to be the privilege not of man in 
general but of a special social class. Take for instance verbal decorum: the 


French neo-classicists assumed that if the speech of poetry is to be noble 
and highly serious it must coincide with the speech of the aristocracy. As 
Nisard puts it, they confused nobility of language with the language of the 
nobility. Decorum was thus more or less merged with etiquette, so that the 
standards of the stage and of literature in general came to coincide, as 
Rousseau complains, with those of the drawing-room. More than anything 
else this narrowing of decorum marks the decline from the classic to the 
pseudo-classic, from form to formalism. 

While condemning pseudo-decorum one should remember that even a 
Greek would have seen something paradoxical in a poem like Goethe’s 
“Hermann und Dorothea” and its attempt to invest with epic grandeur the 
affairs of villagers and peasants. After all, dignity and elevation and 
especially the opportunity for important action, which is the point on which 
the classicist puts prime emphasis, are normally though not invariably 
associated with a high rather than with a mean social estate. In general one 
should insist that the decorum worked out under French auspices was far 
from being merely artificial. The French gentleman (honnéte homme) of the 
seventeenth century often showed a moderation and freedom from over- 
emphasis, an exquisite tact and urbanity that did not fall too far short of his 
immediate model, Horace, and related him to the all-round man of the 
Greeks (KkaAdc kåyaðóc). To be sure an ascetic Christian like Pascal sees in 
decorum a disguise of one’s ordinary self rather than a real curb upon it, and 
feels that the gap is not sufficiently wide between even the best type of the 
man of the world and the mere worldling. One needs, however, to be very 
austere to disdain the art of living that has been fostered by decorum from 
the Greeks down. Something of this art of living survives even in a 
Chesterfield, who falls far short of the best type of French gentleman and 
reminds one very remotely indeed of a Pericles. Chesterfield’s half-jesting 
definition of decorum as the art of combining the useful appearances of 
virtue with the solid satisfactions of vice points the way to its ultimate 
corruption. Talleyrand, who marks perhaps this last stage, was defined by 
Napoleon as “a silk stocking filled with mud.” In some of its late exemplars 
decorum had actually become, as Rousseau complains, the “mask of 
hypocrisy” and the “varnish of vice.” 

One should not however, like Rousseau and the romanticists, judge of 
decorum by what it degenerated into. Every doctrine of genuine worth is 
disciplinary and men in the mass do not desire discipline. “Most men,” says 


Aristotle, “would rather live in a disorderly than in a sober manner.” But 
most men do not admit any such preference — that would be crude and 
inartistic. They incline rather to substitute for the reality of discipline some 
art of going through the motions. Every great doctrine is thus in constant 
peril of passing over into some hollow semblance or even, it may be, into 
some mere caricature of itself. When one wishes therefore to determine the 
nature of decorum one should think of a Milton, let us say, and not of a 
Talleyrand or even of a Chesterfield. 

Milton imitated the models, like any other neo-classicist, but his 
imitation was not, in Joubert’s phrase, that of one book by another book, but 
of one soul by another soul. His decorum is therefore imaginative; and it is 
the privilege of the imagination to give the sense of spaciousness and 
infinitude. On the other hand, the unimaginative way in which many of the 
neo-classicists held their main tenets — nature, imitation, probability, 
decorum — narrowed unduly the scope of the human spirit and appeared to 
close the gates of the future. “Art and diligence have now done their best,” 
says Dr. Johnson of the versification of Pope, “and what shall be added will 
be the effort of tedious toil and needless curiosity.” Nothing is more 
perilous than thus to seem to confine man in some pinfold; there is 
something in him that refuses to acquiesce in any position as final; he is in 
Nietzsche’s phrase the being who must always surpass himself. The attempt 
to oppose external and mechanical barriers to the freedom of the spirit will 
create in the long run an atmosphere of stuffiness and smugness, and 
nothing is more intolerable than smugness. Men were guillotined in the 
French Revolution, as Bagehot suggests, simply because either they or their 
ancestors had been smug. Inert acceptance of tradition and routine will be 
met sooner or later by the cry of Faust: Hinaus ins Freie! 

Before considering the value of the method chosen by Rousseau and the 
romanticists for breaking up the “tiresome old heavens” and escaping from 
smugness and stuffiness, one should note that the lack of originality and 
genius which they lamented in the eighteenth century — especially in that 
part of it known as the Enlightenment — was not due entirely to pseudo- 
classic formalism. At least two other main currents entered into the 
Enlightenment: first the empirical and utilitarian current that goes back to 
Francis Bacon, and some would say to Roger Bacon; and secondly the 
rationalistic current that goes back to Descartes. English empiricism gained 
international vogue in the philosophy of Locke, and Locke denies any 


supersensuous element in human nature to which one may have access with 
the aid of the imagination or in any other way. Locke’s method of precise 
naturalistic observation is in itself legitimate; for man is plainly subject to 
the natural law. What is not truly empirical is to bring the whole of human 
nature under this law. One can do this only by piecing out precise 
observation and experiment with dogmatic rationalism. One side of Locke 
may therefore be properly associated with the father of modern rationalists, 
Descartes. The attempt of the rationalist to lock up life in some set of 
formule produces in the imaginative man a feeling of oppression. He gasps 
for light and air. The very tracing of cause and effect and in general the use 
of the analytical faculties — and this is to fly to the opposite extreme — 
came to be condemned by the romanticists as inimical to the imagination. 
Not only do they make endless attacks on Locke, but at times they assail 
even Newton for having mechanized life, though Newton’s comparison of 
himself to a child picking up pebbles on the seashore would seem to show 
that he had experienced “the feeling infinite.” 

The elaboration of science into a closed system with the aid of logic and 
pure mathematics is as a matter of fact to be associated with Descartes 
rather than with Newton. Neither Newton nor Descartes, one scarcely needs 
add, wished to subject man entirely to the natural law and the nexus of 
physical causes; they were not in short determinists. Yet the superficial 
rationalism of the Enlightenment was in the main of Cartesian origin. This 
Cartesian influence ramifies in so many directions and is related at so many 
points to the literary movement, and there has been so much confusion 
about this relationship, that we need to pause here to make a few 
distinctions. 

Perhaps what most strikes one in the philosophy of Descartes is its faith 
in logic and abstract reasoning and the closely allied processes of 
mathematical demonstration. Anything that is not susceptible of clear proof 
in this logical and almost mathematical sense is to be rejected. Now this 
Cartesian notion of clearness is fatal to a true classicism. The higher reality, 
the true classicist maintains, cannot be thus demonstrated; it can only be 
grasped, and then never completely, through a veil of imaginative illusion. 
Boileau is reported to have said that Descartes had cut the throat of poetry; 
and this charge is justified in so far as the Cartesian requires from poetry a 
merely logical clearness. This conception of clearness was also a menace to 
the classicism of the seventeenth century which rested in the final analysis 


not on logic but on tradition. This appeared very clearly in the early phases 
of the quarrel between ancients and moderns when literary Cartesians like 
Perrault and Fontenelle attacked classical dogma in the name of reason. In 
fact one may ask if any doctrine has ever appeared so fatal to every form of 
tradition — not merely literary but also religious and political — as 
Cartesianism. The rationalist of the eighteenth century was for dismissing 
as “prejudice” everything that could not give a clear account of itself in the 
Cartesian sense. This riot of abstract reasoning (/a raison raisonnante) that 
prepared the way for the Revolution has been identified by Taine and others 
with the classic spirit. A more vicious confusion has seldom gained 
currency in criticism. It is true that the French have mixed a great deal of 
logic with their conception of the classic spirit, but that is because they have 
mixed a great deal of logic with everything. I have already mentioned their 
tendency to substitute a logical for an imaginative verisimilitude; and 
strenuously logical classicists may be found in France from Chapelain to 
Brunetière. Yet the distinction that should keep us from confusing mere 
logic with the classic spirit was made by a Frenchman who was himself 
violently logical and also a great geometrician — Pascal. One should keep 
distinct, says Pascal, the esprit de géométrie and the esprit de finesse. The 
esprit de finesse is not, like the esprit de géométrie, abstract, but very 
concrete.» So far as a man possesses the esprit de finesse he is enabled to 
judge correctly of the ordinary facts of life and of the relationships between 
man and man. But these judgments rest upon such a multitude of delicate 
perceptions that he is frequently unable to account for them logically. It is to 
intuitive good sense and not to the esprit de géométrie that the gentleman 
(honnéte homme) of the neo-classical period owed his fine tact. Pascal 
himself finally took a stand against reason as understood both by the 
Cartesian and by the man of the world. Unaided reason he held is unable to 
prevail against the deceits of the imagination; it needs the support of 
intuition — an intuition that he identifies with grace, thus making it 
inseparable from the most austere form of Christianity. The “heart,” he says, 
and this is the name he gives to intuition, “has reasons of which the reason 
knows nothing.” A Plato or an Aristotle would not have understood this 
divorce between reason and intuition. 

Pascal seems to get his insight only by flouting ordinary good sense. He 
identifies this insight with a type of theological dogma of which good sense 
was determined to be rid; and so it tended to get rid of the insight along 


with the dogma. Classical dogma also seemed at times to be in opposition to 
the intuitive good sense of the man of the world. The man of the world 
therefore often inclined to assail both the classical and the Christian 
tradition in the name of good sense, just as the Cartesian inclined to assail 
these traditions in the name of abstract reason. Perhaps the best exponent of 
anti-traditional good sense in the seventeenth century was Molière. He 
vindicated nature, and by nature he still meant in the main normal human 
nature, from arbitrary constraints of every kind whether imposed by an 
ascetic Christianity or by a narrow and pedantic classicism. Unfortunately 
Molière is too much on the side of the opposition. He does not seem to put 
his good sense into the service of some positive insight of his own. Good 
sense may be of many degrees according to the order of facts of which it 
has a correct perception. The order of facts in human nature that Molière’s 
good sense perceived is not the highest and so this good sense appears at 
times too ready to justify the bourgeois against the man who has less timid 
and conventional views. So at least Rousseau thought when he made his 
famous attack on Molière.“ Rousseau assailed Molière in the name of 
instinct as Pascal would have assailed him in the name of insight, and 
fought sense with sensibility. The hostility of Rousseau to Molière, 
according to M. Faguet, is that of a romantic Bohemian to a philistine of 
genius. One hesitates to call Molière a philistine, but one may at least grant 
M. Faguet that Molière’s good sense is not always sufficiently inspired. 

I have been trying to build up a background that will make clear why the 
reason of the eighteenth century (whether we understand by reason logic or 
good sense) had come to be superficial and therefore oppressive to the 
imagination. It is only with reference to this “reason” that one can 
understand the romantic revolt. But neo-classical reason itself can be 
understood only with reference to its background — as a recoil namely 
from a previous romantic excess. This excess was manifested not only in 
the intellectual romanticism of which I have already spoken, but in the cult 
of the romantic deed that had flourished in the Middle Ages. This cult and 
the literature that reflected it continued to appeal, even to the cultivated, 
well on into the neo-classical period. It was therefore felt necessary to 
frame a definition of reason that should be a rebuke to the extravagance and 
improbability of the mediæval romances. When men became conscious in 
the eighteenth century of the neo-classical meagerness on the imaginative 
side they began to look back with a certain envy to the free efflorescence of 


fiction in the Middle Ages. They began to ask themselves with Hurd 
whether the reason and correctness they had won were worth the sacrifice 
of a “world of fine fabling.”* We must not, however, like Heine and many 
others, look on the romantic movement as merely a return to the Middle 
Ages. We have seen that the men of the Middle Ages themselves 
understood by romance not simply their own kind of speech and writing in 
contrast with what was written in Latin, but a kind of writing in which the 
pursuit of strangeness and adventure predominated. This pursuit of 
strangeness and adventure will be found to predominate in all types of 
romanticism. The type of romanticism, however, which came in towards the 
end of the eighteenth century did not, even when professedly mediæval, 
simply revert to the older types. It was primarily not a romanticism of 
thought or of action, the types we have encountered thus far, but a 
romanticism of feeling. The beginnings of this emotional romanticism 
antedate considerably the application of the word romantic to a particular 
literary school. Before considering how the word came to be thus applied 
we shall need to take a glance at eighteenth-century sentimentalism, 
especially at the plea for genius and originality that, from about the middle 
of the century on, were opposed to the tameness and servile imitation of the 
neo-classicists. 


CHAPTER Il. ROMANTIC GENIUS 


Romanticism, it has been remarked, is all that is not Voltaire. The clash 
between Rousseau and Voltaire is indeed not merely the clash between two 
men, it is the clash between two incompatible views of life. Voltaire is the 
end of the old world, as Goethe has put it, Rousseau the beginning of the 
new. 

One is not to suppose, however, that Voltaire was a consistent champion 
of the past. He is indeed with all his superficial clearness one of the most 
incoherent of writers. At the same time that he defended classical tradition 
he attacked Christian tradition, spreading abroad a spirit of mockery and 
irreverence that tended to make every traditional belief impossible. The 
“reason” to which he appeals has all the shallowness that I have noticed in 
the “reason” of the eighteenth century. Though he does not fall into the 
Cartesian excess of abstract reasoning, and though the good sense that he 
most often understands by reason is admirably shrewd within certain 
bounds, he nevertheless falls very far short of the standards of a true 
classicism. He delights in the philosophy of Locke and has little sense for 
Greek philosophy or for the higher aspects of Greek literature. He 1s quite 
lacking in the quality of imagination that is needful if one is to 
communicate with what is above the ordinary rational level. So far from 
being capable of high seriousness, he is scarcely capable of ordinary 
seriousness. And so the nobility, elegance, imitation, and decorum that he is 
constantly preaching have about them a taint of formalism. Perhaps this 
taint appears most conspicuously in his conception of decorum. A man may 
be willing to impose restrictions on his ordinary self — and every type of 
decorum is restrictive — if he is asked to do so for some adequate end. The 
end of the decorum that an Aristotle, for example, would impose is that one 
may become more human and therefore, as he endeavors to show in a 
highly positive fashion, happier. The only art and literature that will please a 
man who has thus become human through the observance of true decorum 
is an art and literature that are themselves human and decorous. Voltaire for 
his part wishes to subject art and literature to an elaborate set of restrictions 
in the name of decorum, but these restrictions are not joined to any adequate 
end. The only reward he holds out to those who observe all these 
restrictions is “the merit of difficulty overcome.” At bottom, like so many 


of the Jesuits from whom he received his education, he looks upon art as a 
game — a very ingenious and complicated game. The French muse he 
compares to a person executing a difficult clog dance on a tight rope, and he 
argues from this comparison, not that the French muse should assume a less 
constrained posture, but that she should on the contrary be exemplary to the 
nations. No wonder the romanticists and even Dr. Johnson demurred at 
Voltaire’s condemnation of Shakespeare in the name of this type of 
decorum. 

Voltaire is therefore, in spite of all his dazzling gifts, one of the most 
compromising advocates of classicism. Pope also had eminent merits, but 
from the truly classical point of view he is about as inadequate as Voltaire; 
and this is important to remember because English romanticism tends to be 
all that is not Pope. The English romanticists revolted especially from the 
poetic diction of which Pope was one of the chief sources, and poetic 
diction, with its failure to distinguish between nobility of language and the 
language of the nobility, is only an aspect of artificial decorum. However, 
the revolt from poetic diction and decorum in general is not the central 
aspect of the great movement that resulted in the eclipse of the wit and man 
of the world and in the emergence of the original genius. What the genius 
wanted was spontaneity, and spontaneity, as he understood it, involves a 
denial, not merely of decorum, but of something that, as I have said, goes 
deeper than decorum — namely the doctrine of imitation. According to 
Voltaire genius is only judicious imitation. According to Rousseau the 
prime mark of genius is refusal to imitate. The movement away from 
imitation, however, had already got well started before it thus came to a 
picturesque head in the clash between Rousseau and Voltaire, and if we 
wish to understand this movement we need to take a glance at its 
beginnings — especially in England. 

There are reasons why this supposed opposition between imitation and 
genius should have been felt in England more keenly than elsewhere. The 
doctrine of imitation in its neo-classical form did not get established there 
until about the time of Dryden. In the meanwhile England had had a great 
creative literature in which the freedom and spontaneity of the imagination 
had not been cramped by a too strict imitation of models. Dryden himself, 
though he was doing more than any one else to promote the new correctness 
that was coming in from France, felt that this correctness was no equivalent 
for the Elizabethan inspiration. The structure that he and his contemporaries 


were erecting might be more regular, but lacked the boldness and originality 
of that reared by the “giant race before the flood”: 

Our age was cultivated thus at length; 

But what we gained in skill we lost in strength. 

Our builders were with want of genius cursed; 

The second temple was not like the first.” 

This contrast between the imitator and the inspired original was 
developed by Addison in a paper (“Spectator,” 160) that was destined to be 
used against the very school to which he himself belonged. For Addison 
was in his general outlook a somewhat tame Augustan. Nevertheless he 
exalts the “natural geniuses” who have something “nobly wild and 
extravagant” in them above the geniuses who have been “refined by 
conversation, reflection and the reading of the most polite authors”; who 
have “formed themselves by rules and submitted the greatness of their 
natural talents to the corrections and restraints of art.” “The great danger in 
these latter kind of geniuses, is lest they cramp their own abilities too much 
by imitation, and form themselves altogether upon models, without giving 
full play to their own natural parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original; and I believe we may observe that very few 
writers make an extraordinary figure in the world, who have not something 
in their way of thinking or expressing themselves that is peculiar to them, 
and entirely their own.” 

Another main influence that was making against the doctrine of imitation 
was also largely of English origin. This was the idea of progress through 
scientific observation and experiment. As a result of this type of positivism, 
discovery was being added to discovery. Science was kindling man’s 
imagination and opening up before him what he really craves, the vista of 
an endless advance. Why should not literature likewise do something new 
and original instead of sticking forever in the same rut of imitation? In its 
Greek form the doctrine of imitation was, as I have tried to show, not only 
flexible and progressive, but in its own way, positive and experimental. But 
in modern times the two main forms of imitation, the classical and the 
Christian, have worked within the limits imposed by tradition and 
traditional models. The imitation of models, the Christian imitation of 
Christ, let us say, or the classical imitation of Horace, may indeed be a very 
vital thing, the imitation of one soul by another soul; but when carried out 
in this vital way, the two main forms of imitation tend to clash, and the 


compromise between them, as I have already said, resulted in a good deal of 
formalism. By its positive and critical method science was undermining 
every traditional belief. Both the Christian and the classical formalists 
would have been the first to deny that the truths of imitation for which they 
stood could be divorced from tradition and likewise put on a positive and 
critical basis. The fact is indubitable in any case that the discrediting of 
tradition has resulted in a progressive lapse from the religious and the 
humanistic to the naturalistic level. An equally indubitable fact is that 
scientific or rationalistic naturalism tended from the early eighteenth 
century to produce emotional naturalism, and that both forms of naturalism 
were hostile to the doctrine of imitation. 


The trend away from the doctrine of imitation towards emotional 
naturalism finds revolutionary expression in the literary field in such a work 
as Young’s “Conjectures on Original Composition” (1759). Addison had 
asserted, as we have seen, the superiority of what is original in a man, of 
what comes to him spontaneously, over what he acquires by conscious 
effort and culture. Young, a personal friend of Addison’s, develops this 
contrast between the “natural” and the “artificial” to its extreme 
consequences. “Modern writers,” he says, “have a choice to make. ... They 
may soar in the regions of liberty, or move in the soft fetters of easy 
imitation.” “An original may be said to be of a vegetable nature; it rises 
spontaneously from the vital root of genius; it grows, it 1s not made; 
imitations are often a sort of manufacture, wrought up by those mechanics, 
art and labor, out of preéxistent materials not their own.” “We may as well 
grow good by another’s virtue, or fat by another’s food, as famous by 
another’s thought.” One evidence that we are still living in the movement of 
which Young is one of the initiators is that his treatise will not only seem to 
most of us a very spirited piece of writing — that it certainly is — but 
doctrinally sound. And yet it is only one of those documents very frequent 
in literary history which lack intrinsic soundness, but which can be 
explained if not justified as a recoil from an opposite extreme. The 
unsoundness of Young’s work comes out clearly if one compares it with the 
treatise on the “Sublime” attributed to Longinus which is not a mere protest 
against a previous excess, but a permanently acceptable treatment of the 
same problem of genius and inspiration. Longinus exalts genius, but is at 
the same time regardful of culture and tradition, and even emphasizes the 


relation between inspiration and the imitation of models. Young insinuates, 
on the contrary, that one is aided in becoming a genius by being brainless 
and ignorant. “Some are pupils of nature only, nor go further to school.” 
“Many a genius probably there has been which could neither write nor 
read.” It follows almost inevitably from these premises that genius 
flourishes most in the primitive ages of society before originality has been 
crushed beneath the superincumbent weight of culture and critics have 
begun their pernicious activities. Young did not take this step himself, but it 
was promptly taken by others on the publication of the Ossianic poems 
(1762). Ossian is at once added to the list of great originals already 
enumerated by Addison — Homer, Pindar, the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament and Shakespeare (whom Young like the later romanticists 
opposes to Pope). “Poetry,” says Diderot, summing up a whole movement, 
“calls for something enormous, barbaric and savage.” 

This exaltation of the virtues of the primitive ages is simply the 
projection into a mythical past of a need that the man of the eighteenth 
century feels in the present — the need to let himself go. This is what he 
understands by his “return to nature.” A whole revolution is implied in this 
reinterpretation of the word nature. To follow nature in the classical sense is 
to imitate what is normal and representative in man and so to become 
decorous. To be natural in the new sense one must begin by getting rid of 
imitation and decorum. Moreover, for the classicist, nature and reason are 
synonymous. The primitivist, on the other hand, means by nature the 
spontaneous play of impulse and temperament, and inasmuch as this liberty 
is hindered rather than helped by reason, he inclines to look on reason, not 
as the equivalent but as the opposite of nature. 

If one is to understand this development, one should note carefully how 
certain uses of the word reason, not merely by the neo-classicists but by the 
anti-traditionalists, especially in religion, tended to produce this denial of 
reason. It is a curious fact that some of those who were attacking the 
Christian religion in the name of reason, were themselves aware that mere 
reason, whether one understood by the word abstract reasoning or 
uninspired good sense, does not satisfy, that in the long run man is driven 
either to rise higher or to sink lower than reason. St. Evremond, for 
example, prays nature to deliver man from the doubtful middle state in 
which she has placed him — either to “lift him up to angelic radiance,” or 
else to “sink him to the instinct of simple animals.” Since the ascending 


path, the path that led to angelic radiance, seemed to involve the acceptance 
of a mass of obsolete dogma, man gradually inclined to sink below the 
rational level and to seek to recover the “instinct of simple animals.” 
Another and still more fundamental fact that some of the rationalists 
perceived and that militated against their own position, 1s that the dominant 
element in man is not reason, but imagination, or 1f one prefers, the element 
of illusion. “Illusion,” said Voltaire himself, “is the queen of the human 
heart.” The great achievement of tradition at its best was to be at once a 
limit and a support to both reason and imagination and so to unite them in a 
common allegiance. In the new movement, at the same time that reason was 
being encouraged by scientific method to rise up in revolt against tradition, 
imagination was being fascinated and drawn to the naturalistic level by 
scientific discovery and the vista of an endless advance that it opened up. A 
main problem, therefore, for the student of this movement is to determine 
what forms of imaginative activity are possible on the naturalistic level. A 
sort of understanding was reached on this point by different types of 
naturalists in the course of the eighteenth century. One form of imagination, 
it was agreed, should be displayed in science, another form in art and 
literature.” The scientific imagination should be controlled by judgment and 
work in strict subordination to the facts. In art and literature, on the other 
hand, the imagination should be free. Genius and originality are indeed in 
strict ratio to this freedom. “In the fairy land of fancy,” says Young, “genius 
may wander wild; there it has a creative power, and may reign arbitrarily 
over its own empire of chimeras.” (The empire of chimeras was later to 
become the tower of ivory.) This sheer indiscipline of the literary 
imagination might seem in contrast with the discipline of the scientific 
imagination an inferiority; but such was not the view of the partisans of 
original genius. Kant, indeed, who was strongly influenced in his “Critique 
of Æsthetic Judgment” by these English theorists,* inclined to deny genius 
to the man of science for the very reason that his imagination is so strictly 
controlled. The fact would seem to be that a great scientist, a Newton let us 
say, has as much right to be accounted a genius as Shakespeare. The 
inferiority of the genius of a Newton compared with that of a Shakespeare 
lies in a certain coldness. Scientific genius is thus cold because it operates 
in a region less relevant to man than poetic genius; it is, in Bagehot’s 
phrase, more remote from the “hearth of the soul.” 


The scientific and the literary imagination are indeed not quite so sharply 
contrasted by most of the theorists as might be inferred from what I have 
said; most of them do not admit that the literary imagination should be 
entirely free to wander in its own “empire of chimeras.” Even literary 
imagination, they maintain, should in some measure be under the 
surveillance of judgment or taste. One should observe, however, that the 
judgment or taste that is supposed to control or restrict genius is not 
associated with the imagination. On the contrary, imagination is associated 
entirely with the element of novelty in things, which means, in the literary 
domain, with the expansive eagerness of a man to get his own uniqueness 
uttered. The genius for the Greek, let us remind ourselves, was not the man 
who was in this sense unique, but the man who perceived the universal; and 
as the universal can be perceived only with the aid of the imagination, it 
follows that genius may be defined as imaginative perception of the 
universal. The universal thus conceived not only gives a centre and purpose 
to the activity of the imagination, but sets bounds to the free expansion of 
temperament and impulse, to what came to be known in the eighteenth 
century as nature. 


Kant, who denies genius to the man of science on grounds I have already 
mentioned, is unable to associate genius in art or literature with this strict 
discipline of the imagination to a purpose. The imagination must be free 
and must, he holds, show this freedom not by working but by playing. At 
the same time Kant had the cool temper of a man of the Enlightenment, and 
looked with the utmost disapproval on the aberrations that had marked in 
Germany the age of original genius (die Geniezeit). He was not in the new 
sense of the word nor indeed in any sense, an enthusiast. And so he wished 
the reason, or judgment, to keep control over the imagination without 
disturbing its free play; art is to have a purpose which is at the same time 
not a purpose. The distinctions by which he works out the supposed 
relationship between judgment and imagination are at once difficult and 
unreal. One can indeed put one’s finger here more readily perhaps than 
elsewhere on the central impotence of the whole Kantian system. Once 
discredit tradition and outer authority and then set up as a substitute a 
reason that is divorced from the imagination and so lacks the support of 
supersensuous insight, and reason will prove unable to maintain its 
hegemony. When the imagination has ceased to pull in accord with the 


reason in the service of a reality that is set above them both, it is sure to 
become the accomplice of expansive impulse, and mere reason is not strong 
enough to prevail over this union of imagination and desire. Reason needs 
some driving power behind it, a driving power that, when working in 
alliance with the imagination, it gets from insight. To suppose that man will 
long rest content with mere naked reason as his guide is to forget that 
“illusion is the queen of the human heart”; it is to revive the stoical error. 
Schiller, himself a Kantian, felt this rationalistic rigor and coldness of his 
master, and so sought, while retaining the play theory of art, to put behind 
the cold reason of Kant the driving power it lacked; for this driving power 
he looked not to a supersensuous reality, not to insight in short, but to 
emotion. He takes appropriately the motto for his “Æsthetic Letters” from 
Rousseau: Si c'est la raison qui fait l’homme, c'est le sentiment qui le 
conduit. He retains Kant’s play theory of art without even so much offset to 
this play as is implied in Kant’s “purposiveness without purpose.” The 
nobility of Schiller’s intentions is beyond question. At the same time, by 
encouraging the notion that it is possible to escape from neo-classical 
didacticism only by eliminating masculine purpose from art, he opens the 
way for the worst perversions of the æsthete, above all for the divorce of art 
from ethical reality. In art, according to Schiller, both imagination and 
feeling should be free and spontaneous, and the result of all this freedom, as 
he sees it, will be perfectly “ideal.” His suspicion of a purpose is invincible. 
As soon as anything has a purpose it ceases to be esthetic and in the same 
measure suffers a loss of dignity. Thus the zsthetic moment of the lion, he 
says, is when he roars not with any definite design, but out of sheer 
lustiness, and for the pure pleasure of roaring. 

One may assume safely the esthetic attitude, or what amounts to the 
same thing, allow one’s self to be guided by feeling, only on the assumption 
that feeling is worthy of trust. As appears in the very motto he took for his 
“Esthetic Letters” Schiller was helped to this faith in man’s native 
goodness by Rousseau. We need to pause for a moment at this point and 
consider the background of this belief which finds not only in Schiller but 
in Rousseau himself, with whom it is usually associated, a rather late 
expression. The movement that took its rise in the eighteenth century 
involves, we should recollect, a break not with one but with two traditions 
— the classical and the Christian. If the plea for genius and originality is to 
be largely explained as a protest against the mechanical imitation and 


artificial decorum of a certain type of classicist, the assertion of man’s 
natural goodness is to be understood rather as a rebound from the doctrine 
of total depravity that was held by the more austere type of Christian. This 
doctrine had even in the early centuries of the faith awakened certain 
protests like that of Pelagius, but for an understanding of the Rousseauistic 
protest one does not need to go behind the great deistic movement of the 
early eighteenth century. God, instead of being opposed to nature, is 
conceived by the deist as a power that expresses his goodness and 
loveliness through nature. The oppressive weight of fear that the older 
theology had laid upon the human spirit is thus gradually lifted. Man begins 
to discover harmonies instead of discords in himself and outer nature. He 
not only sees virtue in instinct but inclines to turn virtue itself into a 
“sense,” or instinct. And this means in practice to put emotional expansion 
in the place of spiritual concentration at the basis of life and morals. In 
studying this drift towards an esthetic or sentimental morality one may 
most conveniently take one’s point of departure in certain English writers of 
deistic tendency, especially in Shaftesbury and his disciple Hutcheson. 
Considered purely as an initiator, Shaftesbury is probably more important 
than Rousseau. His influence ramifies out in every direction, notably into 
Germany. 

The central achievement of Shaftesbury from a purely psychological 
point of view may be said to be his transformation of conscience from an 
inner check into an expansive emotion. He is thus enabled to set up an 
esthetic substitute not merely for traditional religion but for traditional 
humanism. He undermines insidiously decorum, the central doctrine of the 
classicist, at the very time that he seems to be defending it. For decorum 
also implies a control upon the expansive instincts of human nature, and 
Shaftesbury is actually engaged in rehabilitating “nature,” and insinuating 
that it does not need any control. He attains this expansiveness by putting 
esthetic in the place of spiritual perception, and so merging more or less 
completely the good and the true with the beautiful. He thus points the way 
very directly to Rousseau’s rejection of both inner and outer control in the 
name of man’s natural goodness. Once accept Shaftesbury’s transformation 
of conscience and one is led almost inevitably to look on everything that is 
expansive as natural or vital and on everything that restricts expansion as 
conventional or artificial. Villers wrote to Madame de Staél (4 May, 1803): 
“The fundamental and creative idea of all your work has been to show 


primitive, incorruptible, naïve, passionate nature in conflict with the barriers 
and shackles of conventional life. ... Note that this is also the guiding idea 
of the author of ‘Werther.’” This contrast between nature and convention is 
indeed almost the whole of Rousseauism. In permitting his expansive 
impulses to be disciplined by either humanism or religion man has fallen 
away from nature much as in the old theology he has fallen away from God, 
and the famous “return to nature” means in practice the emancipation of the 
ordinary or temperamental self that had been thus artificially controlled. 
This throwing off of the yoke of both Christian and classical discipline in 
the name of temperament is the essential aspect of the movement in favor of 
original genius. The genius does not look to any pattern that is set above his 
ordinary spontaneous ego and imitate it. On the contrary, he attains to the 
self-expression that other men, intimidated by convention, weakly forego. 
In thus taking a stand for self-expression, the original genius is in a sense 
on firm ground — at least so far as the mere rationalist or the late and 
degenerate classicist is concerned. No conventions are final, no rules can set 
arbitrary limits to creation. Reality cannot be locked up in any set of 
formule. The element of change and novelty in things, as the romanticists 
are never tired of repeating, is at once vital and inexhaustible. Wherever we 
turn, we encounter, as a romantic authority, Jacob Boehme, declares, 
“abysmal, unsearchable and infinite multiplicity.” Perhaps not since the 
beginning of the world have two men or indeed two leaves or two blades of 
grass been exactly alike. Out of a thousand men shaving, as Dr. Johnson 
himself remarked, no two will shave in just the same way. A person carries 
his uniqueness even into his thumbprint — as a certain class in the 
community has learned to its cost. But though all things are ineffably 
different they are at the same time ineffably alike. And this oneness in 
things is, no less than the otherwiseness, a matter of immediate perception. 
This universal implication of the one in the many is found even more 
marked than elsewhere in the heart of the individual. Each man has his 
idiosyncrasy (literally his “private mixture”). But in addition to his 
complexion, his temperamental or private self, every man has a self that he 
possesses in common with other men. Even the man who is most filled with 
his own uniqueness, or “genius,” a Rousseau, for example, assumes this 
universal self in every word he utters. “Jove nods to Jove behind us as we 
talk.” The word character, one may note, is ambiguous, inasmuch as it may 
refer either to the idiosyncratic or to the universal human element in a 


man’s dual nature. For example, an original genius like William Blake not 
only uses the word character in a different sense from Aristotle — he 
cannot even understand the Aristotelian usage. “Aristotle,” he complains, 
“says characters are either good or bad; now Goodness or Badness has 
nothing to do with Character. An apple tree, a pear tree, a horse, a lion are 
Characters; but a good apple tree or a bad is an apple tree still, etc.” But 
character as Aristotle uses the word implies something that man possesses 
and that a horse or tree does not possess — the power namely to deliberate 
and choose. A man has a good or bad character, he is ethical or unethical, as 
one may say from the Greek word for character in this sense (190c), 
according to the quality of his choice as it appears in what he actually does. 
This distinction between a man’s private, peculiar character (yapaKtyp) and 
the character he possesses when judged with reference to something more 
general than his own complexion is very similar to the French distinction 
between the sens propre and the sens commun. 

The general sense or norm that is opposed to mere temperament and 
impulse may rest upon the ethos of a particular time and country — the 
traditional habits and customs that the Rousseauist is wont to dismiss as 
“artificial” — or it may rest in varying degrees upon immediate perception. 
For example, the Ismene and Antigone of Sophocles are both ethical; but 
Ismene would abide by the law of the state, whereas Antigone opposes to 
this law something still more universal — the “unwritten laws of heaven.” 
This insight of Antigone into a moral order that is set not only above her 
ordinary self but above the convention of her time and country is something 
very immediate, something achieved, as I shall try to show more fully later, 
with the aid of the imagination. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such a perfect example of the ethical 
imagination as one finds in Antigone — the imagination that works 
concentric with the human law — is rare. In actual life for one Antigone 
who obeys the “unwritten laws of heaven” there will be a thousand Ismenes 
who will be guided in their moral choices by the law of the community. 
This law, the convention of a particular place and time, is always but a very 
imperfect image, a mere shadow indeed of the unwritten law which being 
above the ordinary rational level is, in a sense to be explained later, infinite 
and incapable of final formulation. And yet men are forced if only on 
practical grounds to work out some approximation to this law as a barrier to 
the unchained appetites of the individual. The elements that enter into any 


particular attempt to circumscribe the individual in the interests of the 
community are very mixed and in no small measure relative. Yet the things 
that any group of men have come together about — their conventions in the 
literal meaning of the word — even the tabus of a savage tribe, are sure to 
reflect, however inadequately, the element of oneness in man, the element 
which is opposed to expansive impulse, and which is no less real, no less a 
matter of immediate experience, than the element of irreducible difference. 
The general sense therefore should never be sacrificed lightly to the sense 
of the individual. Tabu, however inferior it may be to insight, deserves to 
rank higher after all than mere temperament. 

The original genius proceeds upon the opposite assumption. Everything 
that limits temperamental expansion is dismissed as either artificial or 
mechanical; everything on the contrary that makes for the emancipation of 
temperament, and so for variety and difference, he welcomes as vital, 
dynamic, creative. Now, speaking not metaphysically but practically and 
experimentally, man may, as I have said, follow two main paths: he may 
develop his ethical self — the self that lays hold of unity — or he may put 
his main emphasis on the element within him and without him that is 
associated with novelty and change. In direct proportion as he turns his 
attention to the infinite manifoldness of things he experiences wonder; if on 
the other hand he attends to the unity that underlies the manifoldness and 
that likewise transcends him, he experiences awe. As a man grows 
religious, awe comes more and more to take the place in him of wonder. 
The humanist is less averse from the natural order and its perpetual gushing 
forth of novelties than the man who is religious, yet even the humanist 
refuses to put his final emphasis on wonder (his motto is rather nil 
admirari). To illustrate concretely, Dr. Johnson can scarcely conceal his 
disdain for the wonderful, but being a genuinely religious spirit, is very 
capable of awe. Commenting on Yalden’s line 

Awhile th’ Almighty wondering stood, 

Dr. Johnson remarks: “He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty upon 
Ignorance.” Granted the justness of the remark, Johnson seems inclined at 
times to forget how wide is the gap in this respect between us and the 
Almighty and therefore to be unduly hostile to the element of wonder. To 
take the opposite case, it is not easy to discover in either the personality or 
writings of Poe an atom of awe or reverence. On the other hand he both 


experiences wonder and seeks in his art to be a pure wondersmith. It 1s 
especially important to determine a man’s attitude towards himself in this 
matter of awe and wonder, in other words to determine whether he is taken 
up first of all with that element in his own nature which makes him 
incomprehensibly like other men or with that element which makes him 
incomprehensibly different from them. A man, the wise have always 
insisted, should look with reverence but not with wonder on himself. 
Rousseau boasts that if not better than other men, he is at least different. By 
this gloating sense of his own otherwiseness he may be said to have set the 
tone for a whole epoch. Chateaubriand, for instance, is quite overcome by 
his own uniqueness and wonderfulness. At the most ordinary happenings he 
exclaims, as Sainte-Beuve points out, that such things happen only to him. 
Hugo again is positively stupefied at the immensity of his own genius. The 
theatricality that one feels in so much of the art of this period arises from 
the eagerness of the genius to communicate to others something of the 
amazement that he feels at himself. René’s first concern is to inspire wonder 
even in the women who love him. “Céluta felt that she was going to fall 
upon the bosom of this man as one falls into an abyss.” 

In thus putting such an exclusive emphasis on wonder the Rousseauistic 
movement takes on a regressive character. For if life begins in wonder it 
culminates in awe. To put “the budding rose above the rose full-blown” 
may do very well for a mood, but as an habitual attitude it implies that one 
is more interested in origins than in ends; and this means in practice to look 
backward and downward instead of forward and up. The conscious analysis 
that is needed if one is to establish orderly sequences and relationships and 
so work out a kingdom of ends is repudiated by the Rousseauist because it 
diminishes wonder, because it interferes with the creative impulse of genius 
as it gushes up spontaneously from the depths of the unconscious. The 
whole movement is filled with the praise of ignorance and of those who still 
enjoy its inappreciable advantages — the savage, the peasant and above all 
the child. The Rousseauist may indeed be said to have discovered the poetry 
of childhood of which only traces can be found in the past, but at what 
would seem at times a rather heavy sacrifice of rationality. Rather than 
consent to have the bloom taken off things by analysis one should, as 
Coleridge tells us, sink back to the devout state of childlike wonder. 
However, to grow ethically is not to sink back but to struggle painfully 
forward. To affirm the contrary is to set up the things that are below the 


ordinary rational level as a substitute for the things that are above it, and at 
the same time to proclaim one’s inability to mature. The romanticist, it is 
true, is wont to oppose to the demand for maturity Christ’s praise of the 
child. But Christ evidently praises the child not because of his capacity for 
wonder but because of his freedom from sin, and it is of the essence of 
Rousseauism to deny the very existence of sin — at least in the Christian 
sense of the word. One may also read in the New Testament that when one 
has ceased to be a child one should give up childish things, and this is a 
saying that no primitivist, so far as I am aware, has ever quoted. On the 
contrary, he is ready to assert that what comes to the child spontaneously is 
superior to the deliberate moral effort of the mature man. The speeches of 
all the sages are, according to Maeterlinck, outweighed by the unconscious 
wisdom of the passing child. Wordsworth hails a child of six as “Mighty 
Prophet! Seer blest!” (It is only fair to Coleridge to say that he refused to 
follow Wordsworth into this final abyss of absurdity.£) In much the same 
way Hugo pushes his adoration of the child to the verge of what has been 
termed “solemn silliness” (niaiserie solennelle). 

To set up the spontaneity of the child as a substitute for insight, to 
identify wonder with awe, romance with religion, is to confuse the very 
planes of being. There would appear to be a confusion of this kind in what 
Carlyle takes to be his own chief discovery, in his “natural 
supernaturalism.”* The natural order we must grant Carlyle is 
unfathomable, but it is not therefore awful, only wonderful. A movement of 
charity belongs as Pascal says to an entirely different order.“ 

The spiritual order to which Pascal refers lifts a man so far as he 
perceives it out of his ordinary self and draws him to an ethical centre. But 
the Rousseauist tends, as I have said, to repudiate the very idea of an ethical 
centre along with the special forms in which it had got itself embedded. 
Every attempt, whether humanistic or religious, to set up some such centre, 
to oppose a unifying and centralizing principle to expansive impulse, seems 
to him arbitrary and artificial. He does not discriminate between the ethical 
norm or centre that a Sophocles grasps intuitively and the centrality that the 
pseudo-classicist hopes to achieve by mechanical imitation. He argues from 
his underlying assumption that the principle of variation is alone vital, that 
one’s genius and originality are in pretty direct ratio to one’s eccentricity in 
the literal meaning of the word; and he is therefore ready to affirm his 
singularity or difference in the face of whatever happens to be established. 


This attitude, it is worth noting, is quite unlike that of the humorist in the 
old English sense of the word, who indulges his bent and is at the same time 
quite unconcerned with any central model that he should imitate and with 
reference to which he should discipline his oddities. The idiosyncrasy of the 
Rousseauist is not, like that of the humorist, genial, but defiant. He is 
strangely self-conscious in his return to the unconscious. In everything, 
from his vocabulary to the details of his dress, he is eager to emphasize his 
departure from the norm. Hence the persistent pose and theatricality in so 
many of the leaders of this movement, in Rousseau himself, for instance, or 
in Chateaubriand and Byron. As for the lesser figures in the movement their 
“genius” is often chiefly displayed in their devices for calling attention to 
themselves as the latest and most marvellous births of time; it is only one 
aspect in short of an art in which the past century, whatever its achievement 
in the other arts, has easily surpassed all its predecessors — the art of 
advertising. 

One needs always to return, however, if one is to understand the 
romantic notion of genius, to a consideration of the pseudo-classic decorum 
against which it is a protest. The gentleman or man of the world (honnéte 
homme) was not, like the original genius, anxious to advertise himself, to 
call attention to his own special note of originality, since his primary 
concern was with an entirely different problem, with the problem, namely, 
not of expressing but of humanizing himself; and he could humanize 
himself, he felt, only by constant reference to the accepted standard of what 
the normal man should be. He refused to “pride himself on anything”; he 
was fearful of over-emphasis, because the first of virtues in his eyes was a 
sense of proportion. The total symmetry of life to which the best type of 
classicist refers back his every impulse, he apprehends intuitively with the 
aid of his imagination. The symmetry to which the pseudo-classicist refers 
back his impulses has ceased to be imaginative and has become a mere 
conformity to an outer code or even to the rules of etiquette; and so, instead 
of a deep imaginative insight, he gets mere elegance or polish. The unity 
that a purely external decorum of this kind imposes on life degenerates into 
a tiresome sameness. It seems an unwarranted denial of the element of 
wonder and surprise. “Boredom was born one day of uniformity,” said La 
Motte Houdard, who was himself a pseudo-classicist; whereas variety as 
everybody knows is the spice of life. The romanticist would break up the 
smooth and tiresome surface of artificial decorum by the pursuit of 


strangeness. If he can only get his thrill he cares little whether it 1s probable, 
whether it bears any relation, that is, to normal human experience. This 
sacrifice of the probable to the surprising appears, as I said at the outset, in 
all types of romanticism — whether of action or thought or feeling. The 
genuine classicist always puts his main stress on design or structure; 
whereas the main quest of every type of romanticist is rather for the intense 
and vivid and arresting detail. Take, for instance, the intellectual 
romanticism that prevailed especially in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. In the “witty and conceited” poets of this period the 
intellect is engaged in a more or less irresponsible vagabondage with the 
imagination as its free accomplice. The conceits by which a poet of this 
type displays his “ingenuity” (genius) are not structural, are not, that is, 
referred back to any centre. They stand forth each separately and sharply 
from the surface of the style (hence known to the French as “points”), and 
so arrest the reader by their novelty. Their rareness and preciousness, 
however, are intended to startle the intellect alone. They do not have and are 
not intended to have any power of sensuous suggestion. The Rousseauistic 
romanticist, on the other hand, so far from being “metaphysical,” strives to 
be concrete even at the risk of a certain materialism of style, of turning his 
metaphors into mere images. Like the intellectual romanticist, though in a 
different way, he wishes to break up the smooth and monotonous surface of 
life and style, and so he sets up the cult of the picturesque. To understand 
this cult one needs to remember the opposite extreme of artificial symmetry. 
One needs to recall, for example, the neo-classicist who complained of the 
stars in heaven because they were not arranged in symmetrical patterns, or 
various other neo-classicists who attacked mountains because of their rough 
and irregular shapes, because of their refusal to submit to the rule and 
compass. When beauty is conceived in so mechanical a fashion some one is 
almost certain to wish to “add strangeness” to it. 

The cult of the picturesque is closely associated with the cult of local 
color. Here as elsewhere romantic genius is, in contradistinction to classical 
genius which aims at the “grandeur of generality,” the genius of wonder and 
surprise. According to Buffon, who offers the rare spectacle of a man of 
science who 1s at the same time a theorist of the grand manner, genius is 
shown in the architectonic gift — in the power so to unify a subject as to 
keep its every detail in proper subordination to the whole. Any mere 
wantoning of the imagination in the pursuit of either the precious or the 


picturesque is to be severely repressed if one is to attain to the grandeur of 
generality. Buffon is truly classic in relating genius to design. Unfortunately 
he verges towards the pseudo-classic in his distrust of color, of the precise 
word and the vivid descriptive epithet. The growing verbal squeamishness 
that so strikes one towards the end of the neo-classic period is one outcome 
of artificial decorum, of confusing nobility of language with the language of 
the nobility. There was an increasing fear of the trivial word that might 
destroy the illusion of the grand manner, and also of the technical term that 
should be too suggestive of specialization. All terms were to be avoided that 
were not readily intelligible to a lady or gentleman in the drawing-room. 
And so it came to pass that by the end of the eighteenth century the grand 
manner, or elevated style, had come to be largely an art of ingenious 
circumlocution, and Buffon gives some countenance to this conception of 
classic dignity and representativeness when he declares that one should 
describe objects “only by the most general terms.” At all events the reply of 
the romantic genius to this doctrine is the demand for local color, for the 
concrete and picturesque phrase. The general truth at which the classicist 
aims the Rousseauist dismisses as identical with the gray and the academic, 
and bends all his efforts to the rendering of the vivid and unique detail. Of 
the readiness of the romantic genius to show (or one is tempted to say) to 
advertise his originality by trampling verbal decorum under foot along with 
every other kind of decorum, I shall have more to say later. He is ready to 
employ not only the homely and familiar word that the pseudo-classicist 
had eschewed as “low,” but words so local and technical as to be 
unintelligible to ordinary readers. Chateaubriand deals so specifically with 
the North American Indian and his environment that the result, according to 
Sainte-Beuve, is a sort of “tattooing” of his style. Hugo bestows a whole 
dictionary of architectural terms upon the reader in his “Nôtre Dame,” and 
of nautical terms in his “Toilers of the Sea.” In order to follow some of the 
passages in Balzac’s “César Birotteau,” one needs to be a lawyer or a 
professional accountant, and it has been said that in order to do justice to a 
certain description in Zola one would need to be a pork-butcher. In this 
movement towards a highly specialized vocabulary one should note a 
coöperation, as so often elsewhere, between the two wings of the 
naturalistic movement — the scientific and the emotional. The Rousseauist 
is, like the scientist, a specialist — he specializes in his own sensations. He 
goes in quest of emotional thrills for their own sake, just as Napoleon’s 


generals, according to Sainte-Beuve, waged war without any ulterior aim 
but for the sheer lust of conquest. The vivid images and picturesque details 
are therefore not sufficiently structural; each one tends to thrust itself 
forward without reference to the whole and to demand attention for its own 
sake. 

The pursuit of the unrelated thrill without reference to its motivation or 
probability leads in the romantic movement to a sort of descent — often, it 
is true, a rapturous and lyrical descent — from the dramatic to the 
melodramatic. It is possible to trace this one-sided emphasis on wonder not 
merely in vocabulary but in the increasing resort to the principle of contrast. 
One suspects, for example, that Rousseau exaggerates the grotesqueness of 
his youthful failure as a musical composer at Lausanne in order that his 
success in the same rôle before the king and all the ladies of the court at 
Versailles may “stick more fiery off.” The contrast that Chateaubriand 
establishes between the two banks of the Mississippi at the beginning of his 
“Atala” is so complete as to put some strain on verisimilitude. One may 
note in this same description, as a somewhat different way of sacrificing the 
probable to the picturesque, the bears drunk on wild grapes and reeling on 
the branches of the elms. To prove that it was possible on some particular 
occasion to look down the vista of a forest glade on the lower Mississippi 
and see it closed by a drunken bear does not meet the difficulty at all. For 
art has to do, as was remarked long ago, not with the possible but the 
probable; and a bear in this posture is a possible but scarcely a probable 
bear. 

To return to the principle of contrast: Hugo dilates upon his puniness as 
an infant (“abandoned by everybody, even by his mother”) in order to make 
his later achievement seem still more stupendous.* The use of the antithesis 
as the auxiliary of surprise, the abrupt and thrilling passage from light to 
shade or the contrary, finds perhaps its culminating expression in Hugo. A 
study of this one figure as it appears in his words and ideas, in his 
characters and situations and subjects, would show that he is the most 
melodramatic genius for whom high rank has ever been claimed in 
literature. The suddenness of Jean Valjean’s transformation from a convict 
into a saint may serve as a single instance of Hugo’s readiness to sacrifice 
verisimilitude to surprise in his treatment of character. 

Closely allied to the desire to break up the monotonous surface of “good 
form” by the pointed and picturesque style in writing is the rise of the 


pointed and picturesque style in dress. À man may advertise his genius and 
originality (in the romantic sense of these terms) by departing from the 
accepted modes of costume as well as from the accepted modes of speech. 
Gautier’s scarlet waistcoat at the first performance of Hernani is of the same 
order as his flamboyant epithets, his riot of local color, and was at least as 
effective in achieving the main end of his life to be, in his own phrase, 
the “terror of the sleek, baldheaded bourgeois.” In assuming the Armenian 
garb to the astonishment of the rustics of Motiers-Travers, Rousseau 
anticipates not merely Gautier but innumerable other violators of 
conventional correctness: here as elsewhere he deserves to rank as the 
classic instance, one is tempted to say, of romantic eccentricity. La Bruyère, 
an exponent of the traditional good-breeding against which Rousseauism is 
a protest, says that the gentleman allows himself to be dressed by his tailor. 
He wishes to be neither ahead of the mode nor behind it, being reluctant as 
he is in all things to oppose his private sense to the general sense. His point 
of view in the matter of dress is not so very remote from that of a genuine 
classicism, whereas the enthusiast who recently went about the streets of 
New York (until taken in by the police) garbed as a contemporary of 
Pericles is no less plainly a product of Rousseauistic revolt. 

Chateaubriand’s relation to Rousseauism in this matter calls for special 
comment. He encouraged, and to some extent held, the belief that to show 
genius and originality one must be irregular and tempestuous in all things, 
even in the arrangement of one’s hair. At the same time he preached reason. 
His heart, in short, was romantic, his head classical. Both as a classicist and 
a romanticist he was ready to repudiate on the one hand his master 
Rousseau, and on the other his own disciples. As a romantic genius he 
wished to regard himself as unique and so unrelated to Rousseau. At the 
same time he also looked upon it as a sort of insolence for any of his own 
followers to aspire to such a lonely preéminence in grief as René. As a 
classicist he saw that great art aims at the normal and the representative, and 
that it is therefore absurd for people to pattern themselves on such morbid 
and exceptional characters as René and Childe Harold. Most of the 
romanticists indeed showed themselves very imitative even in their attempts 
at uniqueness, and the result was a second or third hand, or as one is 
tempted to say, a stale eccentricity. In their mere following of the mode 
many of the French romanticists of 1830 were ready to impose a painful 
discipline upon themselves* in order to appear abnormal, in order, for 





instance, to acquire a livid Byronic complexion. Some of those who wished 
to seem elegiac like Lamartine rather than to emulate the violent and 
histrionic revolt of the Conrads and Laras actually succeeded, we are told, 
in giving themselves consumption (hence the epithet école poitrinaire). 

In outer and visible freakishness the French romanticists of 1830 
probably bore away the palm, though in inner and spiritual remoteness from 
normal human experience they can scarcely vie with the early German 
romanticists. And this is doubtless due to the fact that in France there was a 
more definite outer standard from which to advertise their departure, and 
also to the fact that the revolt against this standard was so largely 
participated in by the painters and by writers like Gautier who were also 
interested in painting. Chateaubriand writes of the romantic painters (and 
the passage will also serve to illustrate his attitude towards his own 
disciples): “[These artists] rig themselves up as comic sketches, as 
grotesques, as caricatures. Some of them wear frightful mustaches, one 
would suppose that they are going forth to conquer the world — their 
brushes are halberds, their paint-scratchers sabres; others have enormous 
beards and hair that puffs out or hangs down their shoulders; they smoke a 
cigar volcanically. These cousins of the rainbow, to use a phrase of our old 
Régnier, have their heads filled with deluges, seas, rivers, forests, cataracts, 
tempests, or it may be with slaughters, tortures and scaffolds. One finds 
among them human skulls, foils, mandolins, helmets and dolmans. ... They 
aim to form a separate species between the ape and the satyr; they give you 
to understand that the secrecy of the studio has its dangers and that there is 
no safety for the models.” 

These purely personal eccentricities that so marked the early stages in 
the warfare between the Bohemian and the philistine have as a matter of 
fact diminished in our own time. Nowadays a man of the distinction of 
Disraeli or even of Bulwer-Lytton® would scarcely affect, as they did, the 
flamboyant style in dress. But the underlying failure to discriminate 
between the odd and the original has persisted and has worked out into even 
extremer consequences. One may note, as I have said, even in the early 
figures in the movement a tendency to play to the gallery, a something that 
suggests the approach of the era of the lime-light and the big headline. 
Rousseau himself has been called the father of yellow journalists. There is 
an unbroken development from the early exponents of original genius down 
to cubists, futurists and post-impressionists and the corresponding schools 


in literature. The partisans of expression as opposed to form in the 
eighteenth century led to the fanatics of expression in the nineteenth and 
these have led to the maniacs of expression of the twentieth. The extremists 
in painting have got so far beyond Cézanne, who was regarded not long ago 
as one of the wildest of innovators, that Cézanne is, we are told, “in a fair 
way to achieve the unhappy fate of becoming a classic.” Poe was fond of 
quoting a saying of Bacon’s that “there is no excellent beauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion.” This saying became known in France 
through Baudelaire’s rendering of Poe and was often ascribed to Poe 
himself. It was taken to mean that the stranger one became the nearer one 
was getting to perfect beauty. And if we grant this view of beauty we must 
admit that some of the decadents succeeded in becoming very beautiful 
indeed. But the more the element of proportion in beauty is sacrificed to 
strangeness the more the result will seem to the normal man to be, not 
beauty at all, but rather an esoteric cult of ugliness. The romantic genius 
therefore denounces the normal man as a philistine and at the same time, 
since he cannot please him, seeks at least to shock him and so capture his 
attention by the very violence of eccentricity. 

The saying I have quoted from Bacon is perhaps an early example of the 
inner alliance between things that superficially often seem remote — the 
scientific spirit and the spirit of romance. Scientific discovery has given a 
tremendous stimulus to wonder and curiosity, has encouraged a purely 
exploratory attitude towards life and raised an overwhelming prepossession 
in favor of the new as compared with the old. Baconian and Rousseauist 
evidently come together by their primary emphasis on novelty. The 
movement towards a more and more eccentric conception of art and 
literature has been closely allied in practice with the doctrine of progress — 
and that from the very dawn of the so-called Quarrel of Ancients and 
Moderns. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the havoc that has been 
wrought by the transfer of the belief that the latest thing is the best — a 
belief that is approximately true of automobiles — from the material order 
to an entirely different realm.“ The very heart of the classical message, one 
cannot repeat too often, is that one should aim first of all not to be original, 
but to be human, and that to be human one needs to look up to a sound 
model and imitate it. The imposition of form and proportion upon one’s 
expansive impulses which results from this process of imitation is, in the 
true sense of that much abused word, culture. Genuine culture is difficult 


and disciplinary. The mediation that it involves between the conflicting 
claims of form and expression requires the utmost contention of spirit. We 
have here a clue to the boundless success of the Rousseauistic doctrine of 
spontaneity, of the assertion that genius resides in the region of the 
primitive and unconscious and is hindered rather than helped by culture. It 
is easier to be a genius on Rousseauistic lines than to be a man on the terms 
imposed by the classicist. There is a fatal facility about creation when its 
quality is not tested by some standard set above the creator’s temperament; 
and the same fatal facility appears in criticism when the critic does not test 
creation by some standard set above both his own temperament and that of 
the creator. The romantic critic as a matter of fact confines his ambition to 
receiving so keen an impression from genius, conceived as something 
purely temperamental, that when this creative expression is passed through 
his temperament it will issue forth as a fresh expression. Taste, he holds, 
will thus tend to become one with genius, and criticism, instead of being 
cold and negative like that of the neo-classicist, will itself grow creative.” 
But the critic who does not get beyond this stage will have gusto, zest, 
relish, what you will, he will not have taste. For taste involves a difficult 
mediation between the element of uniqueness in both critic and creator and 
that which is representative and human. Once eliminate this human standard 
that is set above the temperament of the creator and make of the critic in 
turn a mere pander to “genius” and it is hard to see what measure of a man’s 
excellence is left save his intoxication with himself; and this measure would 
scarcely seem to be trustworthy. “Every ass that’s romantic,” says Wolseley 
in his Preface to “Valentinian” (1686) “believes he’s inspired.” 

An important aspect of the romantic theory of genius remains to be 
considered. This theory is closely associated in its rise and growth with the 
theory of the master faculty or ruling passion. A man can do that for which 
he has a genius without effort, whereas no amount of effort can avail to give 
a man that for which he has no native aptitude.* Buffon affirmed in 
opposition to this view that genius is only a capacity for taking pains or, as 
an American recently put it, is ten per cent inspiration and ninety per cent 
perspiration. This notion of genius not only risks running counter to the 
observed facts as to the importance of the native gift but it does not bring 
out as clearly as it might the real point at issue. Even though genius were 
shown to be ninety per cent inspiration a man should still, the classicist 
would insist, fix his attention on the fraction that is within his power. Thus 


Boileau says in substance at the outset of his “Art of Poetry” that a poet 
needs to be born under a propitious star. Genius is indispensable, and not 
merely genius in general but genius for the special kind of poetry in which 
he is to excel. Yet granting all this, he says to the poetical aspirant, bestir 
yourself! The mystery of grace will always be recognized in any view of 
life that gets at all beneath the surface. Yet it is still the better part to turn to 
the feasibility of works. The view of genius as merely a temperamental 
overflow is as a matter of fact only a caricature of the doctrine of grace. It 
suits the spiritual indolence of the creator who seeks to evade the more 
difficult half of his problem — which is not merely to create but to 
humanize his creation. Hawthorne, for example, is according to Mr. 
Brownell, too prone (except in the “Scarlet Letter”) to get away from the 
clear sunlight of normal human experience into a region of somewhat 
crepuscular symbolism, and this is because he yielded too complacently and 
fatalistically to what he conceived to be his genius. The theory of genius is 
perhaps the chief inheritance of the New England transcendentalists from 
romanticism. Hawthorne was more on his guard against the extreme 
implications of the theory than most other members of this group. It 
remains to be seen how much the exaltation of genius and depreciation of 
culture that marks one whole side of Emerson will in the long run tell 
against his reputation. The lesser New England men showed a rare 
incapacity to distinguish between originality and mere freakishness either in 
themselves or in others. 

It is fair to say that in lieu of the discipline of culture the romantic genius 
has often insisted on the discipline of technique; and this has been 
especially true in a country like France with its persistent tradition of 
careful workmanship. Gautier, for example, would have one’s “floating 
dream sealed”* in the hardest and most resisting material, that can only be 
mastered by the perfect craftsman; and he himself, falling into a confusion 
of the arts, tries to display such a craftsmanship by painting and carving 
with words. Flaubert, again, refines upon the technique of writing to a point 
where it becomes not merely a discipline but a torture. But if a man is to be 
a romantic genius in the fullest sense he must, it should seem, repudiate 
even the discipline of technique as well as the discipline of culture in favor 
of an artless spontaneity. For after all the genius is only the man who retains 
the virtues of the child, and technical proficiency is scarcely to be numbered 
among these virtues. The German romanticists already prefer the early 


Italian painters because of their naïveté and divine awkwardness to the later 
artiste who had a more conscious mastery of their material. The whole Pre- 
Raphaelite movement is therefore only one aspect of Rousseau’s return to 
nature. To later primitivists the early Italians themselves seem far too 
deliberate. They would recover the spontaneity displayed in the markings 
on Alaskan totem poles or in the scratchings of the caveman on the flint. A 
prerequisite to pure genius, if we are to judge by their own productions, is 
an inability to draw. The futurists in their endeavor to convey symbolically 
their own “soul” or “vision” — a vision be it noted of pure flux and motion 
— deny the very conditions of time and space that determine the special 
technique of painting; and inasmuch as to express one’s “soul” means for 
these moderns, as it did for the “genius” of the eighteenth century, to 
express the ineffable difference between themselves and others, the 
symbolizing of this soul to which they have sacrificed both culture and 
technique remains a dark mystery. 

An eccentricity so extreme as to be almost or quite indistinguishable 
from madness is then the final outcome of the revolt of the original genius 
from the regularity of the eighteenth century. The eighteenth century had, 
one must confess, become too much like the Happy Valley from which 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, sought an egress. It was fair to the eye and 
satisfied all man’s ordinary needs, but it seemed at the same time to hem 
him in oppressively, and limit unduly his horizons. For the modern man, as 
for the prince in Johnson’s tale, a regular round of assured felicities has 
counted for nought as compared with the passion for the open; though now 
that he has tasted strange adventures, the modern man will scarcely decide 
at the end, like the prince, to “return to Abyssinia.” I have already spoken of 
the rationalistic and pseudo-classic elements in the eighteenth century that 
the romantic rebels found so intolerable. It is impossible to follow “reason,” 
they said in substance, and also to slake one’s thirst for the “infinite”; it is 
impossible to conform and imitate and at the same time to be free and 
original and spontaneous. Above all it is impossible to submit to the yoke of 
either reason or imitation and at the same time to be imaginative. This last 
assertion will always be the main point at issue in any genuine debate 
between classicist and romanticist. The supreme thing in life, the 
romanticist declares, is the creative imagination, and it can be restored to its 
rights only by repudiating imitation. The imagination is supreme the 
classicist grants but adds that to imitate rightly is to make the highest use of 


the imagination. To understand all that is implied in this central divergence 
between classicist and romanticist we shall need to study in more detail the 
kind of imaginative activity that has been encouraged in the whole 
movement extending from the rise of the original genius in the eighteenth 
century to the present day. 


CHAPTER III. ROMANTIC IMAGINATION 


I have already spoken of the contrast established by the theorists of original 
genius in the eighteenth century between the different types of imagination 
— especially between the literary and the scientific imagination. According 
to these theorists, it will be remembered, the scientific imagination should 
be strictly subordinated to judgment, whereas the literary imagination, freed 
from the shackles of imitation, should be at liberty to wander wild in its 
own empire of chimeras, or, at all events, should be far less sharply checked 
by judgment. It is easy to follow the extension of these English views of 
genius and imagination into the France of Rousseau and Diderot, and then 
the elaboration of these same views, under the combined influence of both 
France and England, in Germany. I have tried to show that Kant, especially 
in his “Critique of Judgment,” and Schiller in his “Æsthetic Letters” (1795) 
prepare the way for the conception of the creative imagination that is at the 
very heart of the romantic movement. According to this romantic 
conception, as we have seen, the imagination is to be free, not merely from 
outer formalistic constraint, but from all constraint whatever. This extreme 
romantic emancipation of the imagination was accompanied by an equally 
extreme emancipation of the emotions. Both kinds of emancipation are, as I 
have tried to show, a recoil partly from neo-classical judgment — a type of 
judgment which seemed to oppress all that is creative and spontaneous in 
man under a weight of outer convention; partly, from the reason of the 
Enlightenment, a type of reason that was so logical and abstract that it 
seemed to mechanize the human spirit, and to be a denial of all that is 
immediate and intuitive. The neo-classical judgment, with its undue 
unfriendliness to the imagination, is itself a recoil, let us remember, from 
the imaginative extravagance of the “metaphysicals,” the intellectual 
romanticists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and also, if we take 
a sufficiently wide view, from the Quixotic type of romanticism, the 
romanticism of action, that we associate with the Middle Ages. 

Now not only are men governed by their imaginations (the imagination, 
as Pascal says, disposes of everything), but the type of imagination by 
which most men are governed may be defined in the widest sense of the 
word as romantic. Nearly every man cherishes his dream, his conceit of 
himself as he would like to be, a sort of “ideal” projection of his own 


desires, in comparison with which his actual life seems a hard and cramping 
routine. “Man must conceive himself what he is not,” as Dr. Johnson says, 
“for who is pleased with what he is?” The ample habitation that a man rears 
for his fictitious or “ideal” self often has some slight foundation in fact, but 
the higher he rears it the more insecure it becomes, until finally, like 
Perrette in the fable, he brings the whole structure down about his ears by 
the very gesture of his dream. “We all of us,” La Fontaine concludes in 
perhaps the most delightful account of the romantic imagination in 
literature, “wise as well as foolish, indulge in daydreams. There is nothing 
sweeter. A flattering illusion carries away our spirits. All the wealth in the 
world is ours, all honors and all women,’ etc. When Johnson descants on 
the “dangerous prevalence of imagination,” and warns us to stick to “sober 
probability,” what he means is the dangerous prevalence of day-dreaming. 
The retreat of the Rousseauist into some “land of chimeras” or tower of 
ivory assumes forms almost incredibly complex and subtle, but at bottom 
the ivory tower is only one form of man’s ineradicable longing to escape 
from the oppression of the actual into some land of heart’s desire, some 
golden age of fancy. As a matter of fact, Rousseau’s imaginative activity 
often approaches very closely to the delights of day-dreaming as described 
by La Fontaine. He was never more imaginative, he tells us, than when on a 
walking-trip — especially when the trip had no definite goal, or at least 
when he could take his time in reaching it. The Wanderlust of body and 
spirit could then be satisfied together. Actual vagabondage seemed to be an 
aid to the imagination in its escape from verisimilitude. One should note 
especially Rousseau’s account of his early wandering from Lyons to Paris 
and the airy structures that he raised on his anticipations of what he might 
find there. Inasmuch as he was to be attached at Paris to the Swiss Colonel 
Godard, he already traced for himself in fancy, in spite of his short- 
sightedness, a career of military glory. “I had read that Marshal Schomberg 
was short-sighted, why shouldn’t Marshal Rousseau be so too?” In the 
meanwhile, touched by the sight of the groves and brooks, “I felt in the 
midst of my glory that my heart was not made for so much turmoil, and 
soon without knowing how, I found myself once more among my beloved 
pastorals, renouncing forever the toils of Mars.” 

Thus alongside the real world and in more or less sharp opposition to it, 
Rousseau builds up a fictitious world, that pays des chimères, which is 
alone, as he tells us, worthy of habitation. To study his imaginative activity 


is simply to study the new forms that he gives to what I have called man’s 
ineradicable longing for some Arcadia, some land of heart’s desire. Goethe 
compares the illusions that man nourishes in his breast to the population of 
statues in ancient Rome which were almost as numerous as the population 
of living men. The important thing from the point of view of sanity is that a 
man should not blur the boundaries between the two populations, that he 
should not cease to discriminate between his fact and his fiction. If he 
confuses what he dreams himself to be with what he actually is, he has 
already entered upon the pathway of madness. It was, for example, natural 
for a youth like Rousseau who was at once romantic and musical, to dream 
that he was a great composer; but actually to set up as a great composer and 
to give the concert at Lausanne, shows an unwillingness to discriminate 
between his fictitious and his real world that is plainly pathological. If not 
already a megalomaniac, he was even then on the way to megalomania. 

To wander through the world as though it were an Arcadia or enchanted 
vision contrived for one’s especial benefit is an attitude of childhood — 
especially of imaginative childhood. “Wherever children are,” says Novalis, 
“there is the golden age.” As the child grows and matures there is a more or 
less painful process of adjustment between his “vision” and the particular 
reality in which he is placed. A little sense gets knocked into his head, and 
often, it must be confessed, a good deal of the imagination gets knocked 
out. As Wordsworth complains, the vision fades into the light of common 
day. The striking fact about Rousseau is that, far more than Wordsworth, he 
held fast to his vision. He refused to adjust it to an unpalatable reality. 
During the very years when the ordinary youth is forced to subordinate his 
luxurious imaginings to some definite discipline he fell under the influence 
of Madame de Warens who encouraged rather than thwarted his Arcadian 
bent. Later, when almost incurably confirmed in his penchant for revery, he 
came into contact with the refined society of Paris, an environment 
requiring so difficult an adjustment that no one we are told could 
accomplish the feat unless he had been disciplined into the appropriate 
habits from the age of six. He is indeed the supreme example of the 
unadjusted man, of the original genius whose imagination has never 
suffered either inner or outer constraint, who is more of an Arcadian 
dreamer at sixty perhaps than he was at sixteen. He writes to the Bailli de 
Mirabeau (31 January, 1767): 


“The fatigue of thinking becomes every day more painful to me. I love to 
dream, but freely, allowing my mind to wander without enslaving myself to 
any subject. ... This idle and contemplative life which you do not approve 
and which I do not excuse, becomes to me daily more delicious; to wander 
alone endlessly and ceaselessly among the trees and rocks about my 
dwelling, to muse or rather to be as irresponsible as I please, and as you say, 
to go wool-gathering; ... finally to give myself up unconstrainedly to my 
fantasies which, thank heaven, are all within my power: that, sir, is for me 
the supreme enjoyment, than which I can imagine nothing superior in this 
world for a man at my age and in my condition.” 

Rousseau, then, owes his significance not only to the fact that he was 
supremely imaginative in an age that was disposed to deny the supremacy 
of the imagination, but to the fact that he was imaginative in a particular 
way. A great multitude since his time must be reckoned among his 
followers, not because they have held certain ideas but because they have 
exhibited a similar quality of imagination. In seeking to define this quality 
of imagination we are therefore at the very heart of our subject. 

It is clear from what has already been said that Rousseau’s imagination 
was in a general way Arcadian, and this, if not the highest, is perhaps the 
most prevalent type of imagination. In surveying the literature of the world 
one is struck not only by the universality of the pastoral or idyllic element, 
but by the number of forms it has assumed — forms ranging from the 
extreme of artificiality and conventionalism to the purest poetry. The very 
society against the artificiality of which Rousseau’s whole work is a protest 
is itself in no small degree a pastoral creation. Various elements indeed 
entered into the life of the drawing-room as it came to be conceived towards 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Marquise de Rambouillet and 
others who set out at this time to live in the grand manner were in so far 
governed either by genuine or by artificial decorum. But at the same time 
that the creators of le grand monde were aiming to be more “decent” than 
the men and women of the sixteenth century, they were patterning 
themselves upon the shepherds and shepherdesses of D’Urfé’s interminable 
pastoral “l’Astrée.” They were seeking to create a sort of enchanted world 
from which the harsh cares of ordinary life were banished and where they 
might be free, like true Arcadians, to discourse of love. This discourse of 
love was associated with what I have defined as intellectual romanticism. In 
spite of the attacks by the exponents of humanistic good sense (Molière, 


Boileau, etc.) on this drawing-room affectation, it lingered on and still led 
in the eighteenth century, as Rousseau complained, to “inconceivable 
refinements.“ At the same time we should recollect that there is a secret 
bond between all forms of Arcadian dreaming. Not only was Rousseau 
fascinated, like the early précieux and précieuses, by D’Urfé’s pastoral, but 
he himself appealed by his renewal of the main pastoral theme of love to the 
descendants of these former Arcadians in the polite society of his time. The 
love of Rousseau is associated not like that of the précieux, with the 
intellect, but with the emotions, and so he substitutes for a “wire-drawn and 
super-subtilized gallantry,” the ground-swell of elemental passion. 
Moreover, the definitely primitivistic coloring that he gave to his 
imaginative renewal of the pastoral dream appealed to an age that was 
reaching the last stages of over-refinement. Primitivism is, strictly speaking, 
nothing new in the world. It always tends to appear in periods of complex 
civilization. The charms of the simple life and of a return to nature were 
celebrated especially during the Alexandrian period of Greek literature for 
the special delectation no doubt of the most sophisticated members of this 
very sophisticated society. “Nothing,” as Dr. Santayana says, “is farther 
from the common people than the corrupt desire to be primitive.” 
Primitivistic dreaming was also popular in ancient Rome at its most 
artificial moment. The great ancients, however, though enjoying the poetry 
of the primitivistic dream, were not the dupes of this dream. Horace, for 
example, lived at the most artificial moment of Rome when primitivistic 
dreaming was popular as it had been at Alexandria. He descants on the joys 
of the simple life in a well-known ode. One should not therefore hail him, 
like Schiller, as the founder of the sentimental school “of which he has 
remained the unsurpassed model.’ For the person who plans to return to 
nature in Horace’s poem is the old usurer Alfius, who changes his mind at 
the last moment and puts out his mortgages again. In short, the final attitude 
of the urbane Horace towards the primitivistic dream — it could hardly be 
otherwise — 1s ironical. 

Rousseau seems destined to remain the supreme example, at least in the 
Occident, of the man who takes the primitivistic dream seriously, who 
attempts to set up primitivism as a philosophy and even as a religion. 
Rousseau’s account of his sudden illumination on the road from Paris to 
Vincennes is famous: the scales, he tells us, fell from his eyes even as they 
had from the eyes of Paul on the road to Damascus, and he saw how man 


had fallen from the felicity of his primitive estate; how the blissful 
ignorance in which he had lived at one with himself and harmless to his 
fellows had been broken by the rise of intellectual self-consciousness and 
the resulting progress in the sciences and arts. Modern students of Rousseau 
have, under the influence of James, taken this experience on the road to 
Vincennes to be an authentic case of conversion,~ but this is merely one 
instance of our modern tendency to confound the subrational with the 
superrational. What one finds in this alleged conversion when one looks 
into it, is a sort of “subliminal uprush” of the Arcadian memories of his 
youth, especially of his life at Annecy and Les Charmettes, and at the same 
time the contrast between these Arcadian memories and the hateful 
constraints he had suffered at Paris in his attempts to adjust himself to an 
uncongenial environment. 

We can trace even more clearly perhaps the process by which the 
Arcadian dreamer comes to set up as a seer, in Rousseau’s relation of the 
circumstances under which he came to compose his “Discourse on the 
Origins of Inequality.” He goes off on a sort of picnic with Thérèse into the 
forest of St. Germain and gives himself up to imagining the state of 
primitive man. “Plunged in the forest,” he says, “I sought and found there 
the image of primitive times of which I proudly drew the history; I swooped 
down on the little falsehoods of men; I ventured to lay bare their nature, to 
follow the progress of time and of circumstances which have disfigured it, 
and comparing artificial man (l’homme de l’homme) with natural man, to 
show in his alleged improvement the true source of his miseries. My soul, 
exalted by these sublime contemplations, rose into the presence of the 
Divinity. Seeing from this vantage point that the blind pathway of 
prejudices followed by my fellows was also that of their errors, misfortunes 
and crimes, I cried out to them in a feeble voice that they could not hear: 
Madmen, who are always complaining of nature, know that all your evils 
come from yourselves alone.” 

The golden age for which the human heart has an ineradicable longing is 
here presented not as poetical, which it certainly is, but as a “state of 
nature” from which man has actually fallen. The more or less innocent 
Arcadian dreamer is being transformed into the dangerous Utopist. He puts 
the blame of the conflict and division of which he is conscious in himself 
upon the social conventions that set bounds to his temperament and 
impulses; once get rid of these purely artificial restrictions and he feels that 


he will again be at one with himself and “nature.” With such a vision of 
nature as this it is not surprising that every constraint is unendurable to 
Rousseau, that he likes, as Berlioz was to say of himself later, to “make all 
barriers crack.” He is ready to shatter all the forms of civilized life in favor 
of something that never existed, of a state of nature that is only the 
projection of his own temperament and its dominant desires upon the void. 
His programme amounts in practice to the indulgence of infinite 
indeterminate desire, to an endless and aimless vagabondage of the 
emotions with the imagination as their free accomplice. 

This longing of the highly sophisticated person to get back to the 
primitive and naive and unconscious, or what amounts to the same thing, to 
shake off the trammels of tradition and reason in favor of free and 
passionate self-expression, underlies, as I have pointed out, the conception 
of original genius which itself underlies the whole modern movement. A 
book reflecting the primitivistic trend of the eighteenth century, and at the 
same time pointing the way, as we shall see presently, to the working out of 
the fundamental primitivistic contrast between the natural and the artificial 
in the romanticism of the early nineteenth century, is Schiller’s “Essay on 
Simple and Sentimental Poetry.” The poetry that does not “look before or 
after,” that is free from self-questioning and self-consciousness, and has a 
childlike spontaneity, Schiller calls simple or naive. The poet, on the other 
hand, who is conscious of his fall from nature and who, from the midst of 
his sophistication, longs to be back once more at his mother’s bosom, is 
sentimental. Homer and his heroes, for example, are naive; Werther, who 
yearns in a drawing-room for the Homeric simplicity, is sentimental. The 
longing of the modern man for nature, says Schiller, is that of the sick man 
for health. It is hard to see in Schiller’s “nature” anything more than a 
development of Rousseau’s primitivistic Arcadia. To be sure, Schiller warns 
us that, in order to recover the childlike and primitive virtues still visible in 
the man of genius, we must not renounce culture. We must not seek to 
revert lazily to an Arcadia, but must struggle forward to an Elysium. 
Unfortunately Schiller’s Elysium has a strange likeness to Rousseau’s 
Arcadia; and that is because Schiller’s own conception of life is, in the last 
analysis, overwhelmingly sentimental. His most Elysian conception, that of 
a purely esthetic Greece, a wonderland of unalloyed beauty, is also a bit of 
Arcadian sentimentalizing. Inasmuch as Rousseau’s state of nature never 
existed outside of dreamland, the Greek who is simple or naive in this sense 


is likewise a myth. He has no real counterpart either in the Homeric age or 
any other age of Greece. It is hard to say which is more absurd, to make the 
Greeks naive, or to turn Horace into a sentimentalist. One should note how 
this romantic perversion of the Greeks for which Schiller is largely 
responsible is related to his general view of the imagination. We have seen 
that in the “Æsthetic Letters” he maintains that if the imagination is to 
conceive the ideal it must be free; and that to be free it must be emancipated 
from purpose and engage in a sort of play. If the imagination has to 
subordinate itself to a real object it ceases in so far to be free. Hence the 
more ideal the imagination the farther it gets away from a real object. By 
his theory of the imagination, Schiller thus encourages that opposition 
between the ideal and the real which figures so largely in romantic 
psychology. A man may consent to adjust a mere dream to the requirements 
of the real, but when his dream is promoted to the dignity of an ideal it is 
plain that he will be less ready to make the sacrifice. Schiller’s Greece is 
very ideal in the sense I have just defined. It hovers before the imagination 
as a sort of Golden Age of pure beauty, a land of chimeras that is alone 
worthy of the æsthete’s habitation. As an extreme type of the romantic 
Hellenist, one may take Holderlin, who was a disciple at once of Schiller 
and of Rousseau. He begins by urging emancipation from every form of 
outer and traditional control in the name of spontaneity. “Boldly forget,” he 
cries in the very accents of Rousseau, “what you have inherited and won — 
all laws and customs — and like new-born babes lift up your eyes to 
godlike nature.” Hölderlin has been called a “Hellenizing Werther,” and 
Werther, one should recollect, is only a German Saint-Preux, who is in turn, 
according to Rousseau’s own avowal, only an idealized image of Rousseau. 
The nature that Hôlderlin worships and which is, like the nature of 
Rousseau, only an Arcadian intoxication of the imagination, he associates 
with a Greece which is, like the Greece of Schiller, a dreamland of pure 
beauty. He longs to escape into this dreamland from an actual world that 
seems to him intolerably artificial. The contrast between his “ideal” Greece 
and reality is so acute as to make all attempt at adjustment out of the 
question. As a result of this maladjustment his whole being finally gave 
way and he lingered on for many years in madness. 

The acuteness of the opposition between the ideal and the real in 
Hölderlin recalls Shelley, who was also a romantic Hellenist, and at the 
same time perhaps the most purely Rousseauistic of the English romantic 


poets. But Shelley was also a political dreamer, and here one should note 
two distinct phases in his dream: a first phase that is filled with the hope of 
transforming the real world into an Arcadia* through revolutionary reform; 
and then a phase of elegiac disillusion when the gap between reality and his 
ideal refuses to be bridged. Something of the same radiant political hope 
and the same disillusion is found in Wordsworth. In the first flush of his 
revolutionary enthusiasm, France seemed to him to be “standing on the top 
of golden hours” and pointing the way to a new birth of human nature: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven! O times, 

In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 

Of custom, law and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance! 

When it became evident that the actual world and Utopia did not 
coincide after all, when the hard sequences of cause and effect that bind the 
present inexorably to the past refused to yield to the creations of the 
romantic imagination, what ensued in Wordsworth was not so much an 
awakening to true wisdom as a transformation of the pastoral dream. The 
English Lake Country became for him in some measure as it was later to be 
for Ruskin, the ivory tower into which he retreated from the oppression of 
the real. He still continued to see, if not the general order of society, at least 
the denizens of his chosen retreat through the Arcadian mist, and contrasted 
their pastoral felicity with the misery of men “barricadoed in the walls of 
cities.” I do not mean to disparage the poetry of humble life or to deny that 
many passages may be cited from Wordsworth that justify his reputation as 
an inspired teacher: I wish merely to point out here and elsewhere what is 
specifically romantic in the quality of his imagination. 

After all it is to Rousseau himself even more than to his German or 
English followers that one needs to turn for the best examples of the all- 
pervasive conflict between the ideal and the actual. The psychology of this 
conflict is revealed with special clearness in the four letters that he wrote to 
M. de Malesherbes, and into which he has perhaps put more of himself than 
into any other similar amount of his writing. His natural indolence and 
impatience at the obligations and constraints of life were, he avows to M. de 
Malesherbes, increased by his early reading. At the age of eight he already 
knew Plutarch by heart and had read “all novels” and shed tears over them, 
he adds “by the pailful.” Hence was formed his “heroic and romantic taste” 


which filled him with aversion for everything that did not resemble his 
dreams. He had hoped at first to find the equivalent of these dreams among 
actual men, but after painful disillusions he had come to look with disdain 
on his age and his contemporaries. “I withdrew more and more from human 
society and created for myself a society in my imagination, a society that 
charmed me all the more in that I could cultivate it without peril or effort 
and that it was always at my call and such as I required it.” He associated 
this dream society with the forms of outer nature. The long walks in 
particular that he took during his stay at the Hermitage were, he tells us, 
filled with a “continual delirium” of this kind. “I peopled nature with beings 
according to my heart. ... I created for myself a golden age to suit my 
fancy.” It is not unusual for a man thus to console himself for his poverty in 
the real relations of life by accumulating a huge hoard of fairy gold. Where 
the Rousseauist goes beyond the ordinary dreamer is in his proneness to 
regard his retirement into some land of chimeras as a proof of his nobility 
and distinction. Poetry and life he feels are irreconcilably opposed to each 
other, and he for his part is on the side of poetry and the “ideal.” Goethe 
symbolized the hopelessness of this conflict in the suicide of the young 
Werther. But though Werther died, his creator continued to live, and more 
perhaps than any other figure in the whole Rousseauistic movement 
perceived the peril of this conception of poetry and the ideal. He saw 
phantasts all about him who refused to be reconciled to the gap between the 
infinitude of their longing and the platitude of their actual lot. Perhaps no 
country and time ever produced more such phantasts than Germany of the 
Storm and Stress and romantic periods — partly no doubt because it did not 
offer any proper outlet for the activity of generous youths. Goethe himself 
had been a phantast, and so it was natural in works like his “Tasso” that he 
should show himself specially preoccupied with the problem of the poet and 
his adjustment to life. About the time that he wrote this play, he was, as he 
tells us, very much taken up with thoughts of “Rousseau and his 
hypochondriac misery.” Rousseau for his part felt a kinship between 
himself and Tasso, and Goethe’s Tasso certainly reminds us very strongly of 
Rousseau. Carried away by his Arcadian imaginings, Tasso violates the 
decorum that separates him from the princess with whom he has fallen in 
love. As a result of the rebuffs that follow, his dream changes into a 
nightmare, until he finally falls like Rousseau into wild and random 
suspicion and looks on himself as the victim of a conspiracy. In opposition 


to Tasso is the figure of Antonio, the man of the world, whose imagination 
does not run away with his sense of fact, and who is therefore equal to the 
“demands of the day.” The final reconciliation between Tasso and Antonio, 
if not very convincing dramatically, symbolizes at least what Goethe 
achieved in some measure in his own life. There were moments, he 
declares, when he might properly look upon himself as mad, like Rousseau. 
He escaped from this world of morbid brooding, this giddy downward 
gazing into the bottomless pit of the romantic heart against which he utters 
a warning in Tasso, by his activity at the court of Weimar, by classical 
culture, by scientific research. Goethe carries the same problem of 
reconciling the ideal to the real a stage further in his “Wilhelm Meister.” 
The more or less irresponsible and Bohemian youth that we see at the 
beginning learns by renunciation and self-limitation to fit into a life of 
wholesome activity. Goethe saw that the remedy for romantic dreaming is 
work, though he is open to grave criticism, as I shall try to show elsewhere, 
for his unduly naturalistic conception of work. But the romanticists as a rule 
did not wish work in any sense and so, attracted as they were by the free 
artistic life of Meister at the beginning, they looked upon his final 
adjustment to the real as a base capitulation to philistinism. Novalis 
described the book as a “Candide directed against poetry,” and set out to 
write a counterblast in “Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” This apotheosis of pure 
poetry, as he meant it to be, is above all an apotheosis of the wildest 
vagabondage of the imagination. Novalis did not, however, as a result of the 
conflict between the ideal and the real, show any signs of going mad like 
Hölderlin, or of simply fading from life like his friend Wackenroder. Like E. 
T. A. Hoffmann and a certain number of other phantasts he had a distinct 
gift for leading a dual life — for dividing himself into a prosaic self which 
went one way, and a poetical self which went another. 

This necessary and fatal opposition between poetry and prose the 
romanticist saw typified in “Don Quixote,” and of course he sided with the 
idealism of the knight against the philistine good sense of Sancho Panza; 
and so for the early romanticists as well as for those who were of their 
spiritual posterity, — Heine, for example, and Flaubert,— “Don Quixote” 
was a book to evoke not laughter but tears. 

To the romantic conception of the ideal can be traced the increasing lack 
of understanding between the poet, or in general the creator, and the public 
during the past century. Many neo-classical writers may, like Boileau, have 


shown an undue reverence for what they conceived to be the general sense 
of their time, but to measure one’s inspiration by one’s remoteness from this 
general sense is surely a far more dangerous error; and yet one was 
encouraged to do this very thing by the views of original genius that were 
held in the eighteenth century. Certain late neo-classicists lacked 
imagination and were at the same time always harping on good sense. It 
was therefore assumed that to insist on good sense was necessarily proof of 
a lack of imagination. Because the attempt to achieve the universal had led 
to a stale and lifeless imitation it was assumed that a man’s genius consists 
in his uniqueness, in his unlikeness to other men. Now nothing is more 
private and distinctive in a man than his feelings, so that to be unique meant 
practically for Rousseau and his followers to be unique in feeling. Feeling 
alone they held was vital and immediate. As a matter of fact the element in 
a man’s nature that he possesses in common with other men is also 
something that he senses, something that is in short intuitive and immediate. 
But good sense the genius identifies with lifeless convention and so 
measures his originality by the distance of his emotional and imaginative 
recoil from it. Of this warfare between sense and sensibility that begins in 
the eighteenth century, the romantic war between the poet and the philistine 
is only the continuation. This war has been bad for both artist and public. If 
the artist has become more and more eccentric, it must be confessed that the 
good sense of the public against which he has protested has been too flatly 
utilitarian. The poet who reduces poetry to the imaginative quest of strange 
emotional adventure, and the plain citizen who does not aspire beyond a 
reality that is too literal and prosaic, both suffer; but the æsthete suffers the 
more severely — so much so that I shall need to revert to this conception of 
poetry in my treatment of romantic melancholy. It leads at last to a contrast 
between the ideal and the real such as is described by Anatole France in his 
account of Villiers de l’Isle Adam. “For thirty years,” says M. France, 
“Villiers wandered around in cafés at night, fading away like a shadow at 
the first glimmer of dawn. ... His poverty, the frightful poverty of cities, 
had so put its stamp on him and fashioned him so thoroughly that he 
resembled those vagabonds, who, dressed in black, sleep on park benches. 
He had the livid complexion with red blotches, the glassy eye, the bowed 
back of the poor; and yet I am not sure we should call him unhappy, for he 
lived in a perpetual dream and that dream was radiantly golden. ... His dull 
eyes contemplated within himself dazzling spectacles. He passed through 


the world like a somnambulist seeing nothing of what we see and seeing 
things that it is not given us to behold. Out of the commonplace spectacle of 
life he succeeded in creating an ever fresh ecstasy. On those ignoble café 
tables in the midst of the odor of beer and tobacco, he poured forth floods of 
purple and gold.” 

This notion that literal failure is ideal success, and conversely, has been 
developed in a somewhat different form by Rostand in his “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” By his refusal to compromise or adjust himself to things as they 
are, Cyrano’s real life has become a series of defeats. He is finally forced 
from life by a league of all the mediocrities whom his idealism affronts. His 
discomfiture is taken to show, not that he is a Quixotic extremist, but that he 
is the superior of the successful Guise, the man who has stooped to 
compromise, the French equivalent of the Antonio whom Goethe finally 
came to prefer to Tasso. Rostand’s “Chanticleer” is also an interesting study 
of romantic idealism and of the two main stages through which it passes — 
the first stage when one relates one’s ideal to the real; the second, when one 
discovers that the ideal and the real are more or less hopelessly dissevered. 
Chanticleer still maintains his idealistic pose even after he has discovered 
that the sun is not actually made to rise by his crowing. In this hugging of 
his illusion in defiance of reality Chanticleer is at the opposite pole from 
Johnson’s astronomer in “Rasselas” who thinks that he has control of the 
weather, but when disillusioned is humbly thankful at having escaped from 
this “dangerous prevalence of imagination,” and entered once more into the 
domain of “sober probability.” 

The problem, then, of the genius or the artist versus the philistine has 
persisted without essential modification from the eighteenth century to the 
present day — from the suicide of Chatterton, let us say, to the suicide of 
John Davidson. The man of imagination spurns in the name of his “ideal” 
the limits imposed upon it by a dull respectability, and then his ideal turns 
out only too often to lack positive content and to amount in practice to the 
expansion of infinite indeterminate desire. What the idealist opposes to the 
real is not only something that does not exist, but something that never can 
exist. The Arcadian revery which should be allowed at most as an 
occasional solace from the serious business of living is set up as a substitute 
for living. The imaginative and emotional dalliance of the Rousseauistic 
romanticist may assume a bewildering variety of forms. We have already 
seen in the case of Hölderlin how easily Rousseau’s dream of a state of 


nature passes over — and that in spite of Rousseau’s attacks on the arts — 
into the dream of a paradise of pure beauty. The momentous matter is not 
that a man’s imagination and emotions go out towards this or that particular 
haven of refuge in the future or in the past, in the East or in the West, but 
that his primary demand on life is for some haven of refuge; that he longs to 
be away from the here and now and their positive demands on his character 
and will. Poe may sing of “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” but he is not therefore a classicist. With the same wistfulness 
innumerable romanticists have looked towards the Middle Ages. So C. E. 
Norton says that Ruskin was a white-winged anachronism,® that he should 
have been born in the thirteenth century. But one may surmise that a man 
with Ruskin’s special quality of imagination would have failed to adjust 
himself to the actual life of the thirteenth or any other century. Those who 
put their Arcadia in the Middle Ages or some other period of the past have 
at least this advantage over those who put it in the present, they are better 
protected against disillusion. The man whose Arcadia is distant from him 
merely in space may decide to go and see for himself, and the results of this 
overtaking of one’s dream are somewhat uncertain. The Austrian poet 
Lenau, for example, actually took a trip to his primitive paradise that he had 
imagined somewhere in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that he finally died mad. The disenchantment of Chateaubriand in 
his quest for a Rousseauistic Arcadia in America and for Arcadian savages I 
describe later. In his journey into the wilderness Chateaubriand reveals 
himself as a spiritual lotos-eater no less surely than the man who takes 
flight into what is superficially most remote from the virgin forest — into 
some palace of art. His attitude towards America does not differ psychically 
from that of many early romanticists towards Italy. Italy was their land of 
heart’s desire, the land that filled them with ineffable longing (Sehnsucht 
nach Italien), a palace of art that, like the Latin Quarter of later Bohemians, 
had some points of contact with Mohammed’s paradise. A man may even 
develop a romantic longing for the very period against which romanticism 
was originally a protest and be ready to “fling his cap for polish and for 
Pope.” One should add that the romantic Eldorado is not necessarily rural. 
Lamb’s attitude towards London is almost as romantic as that of 
Wordsworth towards the country. Dr. Johnson cherished urban life because 
of its centrality. Lamb’s imaginative dalliance, on the other hand, is 
stimulated by the sheer variety and wonder of the London streets as 


another’s might be by the mountains or the sea. Lamb could also find an 
Elysium of unmixed esthetic solace in the literature of the past — 
especially in Restoration Comedy. 

The essence of the mood is always the straining of the imagination away 
from the here and now, from an actuality that seems paltry and faded 
compared to the radiant hues of one’s dream. The classicist, according to A. 
W. Schlegel,® is for making the most of the present, whereas the romanticist 
hovers between recollection and hope. In Shelleyan phrase he “looks before 
and after and pines for what is not.” He inclines like the Byronic dandy, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, to take for his mottoes the words “Too late” and 
“Nevermore.” 

Nostalgia, the term that has come to be applied to the infinite 
indeterminate longing of the romanticist — his never-ending quest after the 
ever-fleeting object of desire — is not, from the point of view of strict 
etymology, well-chosen. Romantic nostalgia is not “homesickness,” 
accurately speaking, but desire to get away from home. Odysseus in Homer 
suffers from true nostalgia. The Ulysses of Tennyson, on the other hand, is 
nostalgic in the romantic sense when he leaves home “to sail beyond the 
sunset.” Ovid, as Goethe points out, is highly classical even in his 
melancholy. The longing from which he suffers in his exile is very 
determinate: he longs to get back to Rome, the centre of the world. Ovid 
indeed sums up the classic point of view when he says that one cannot 
desire the unknown (ignoti nulla cupido).® The essence of nostalgia is the 
desire for the unknown. “I was burning with desire,” says Rousseau, 
“without any definite object.” One is filled with a desire to fly one knows 
not whither, to be off on a journey into the blue distance.“ Music is exalted 
by the romanticists above all other arts because it is the most nostalgic, the 
art that is most suggestive of the hopeless gap between the “ideal” and the 
“real.” “Music,” in Emerson’s phrase, “pours on mortals its beautiful 
disdain.” “Away! away!” cries Jean Paul to Music. “Thou speakest of things 
which throughout my endless life I have found not, and shall not find.” In 
musical and other nostalgia, the feelings receive a sort of infinitude from 
the coöperation of the imagination; and this infinitude, this quest of 
something that must ever elude one, is at the same time taken to be the 
measure of one’s idealism. The symmetry and form that the classicist gains 
from working within bounds are no doubt excellent, but then the 
willingness to work within bounds betokens a lack of aspiration. If the 


primitivist is ready, as some one has complained, to turn his back on the 
bright forms of Olympus and return to the ancient gods of chaos and of 
night, the explanation is to be sought in this idea of the infinite. It finally 
becomes a sort of Moloch to which he is prepared to sacrifice most of the 
values of civilized life. The chief fear of the classicist is to be thought 
monstrous. The primitivist on the contrary is inclined to see a proof of 
superior amplitude of spirit in mere grotesqueness and disproportion. The 
creation of monsters is, as Hugo says, a “satisfaction due to the infinite.”’= 

The breaking down by the emotional romanticist of the barriers that 
separate not merely the different literary genres but the different arts is only 
another aspect of his readiness to follow the lure of the infinite. The title of 
a recent bit of French decadent verse— “Nostalgia in Blue Minor” — 
would already have been perfectly intelligible to a Tieck or a Novalis. The 
Rousseauist — and that from a very early stage in the movement — does 
not hesitate to pursue his ever receding dream across all frontiers, not 
merely those that separate art from art, but those that divide flesh from spirit 
and even good from evil, until finally he arrives like Blake at a sort of 
“Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” When he is not breaking down barriers in 
the name of the freedom of the imagination he is doing so in the name of 
what he is pleased to term love. 


“The ancient art and poetry,” says A. W. Schlegel, “rigorously separate 
things which are dissimilar; the romantic delights in indissoluble mixtures. 
All contrarieties: nature and art, poetry and prose, seriousness and mirth, 
recollection and anticipation, spirituality and sensuality, terrestrial and 
celestial, life and death, are by it blended together in the most intimate 
combination. As the oldest lawgivers delivered their mandatory instructions 
and prescriptions in measured melodies; as this is fabulously ascribed to 
Orpheus, the first softener of the yet untamed race of mortals; in like 
manner the whole of the ancient poetry and art is, as it were a rhythmical 
nomos (law), an harmonious promulgation of the permanently established 
legislation of a world submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting in itself 
the eternal images of things. Romantic poetry, on the other hand, is the 
expression of the secret attraction to a chaos which lies concealed in the 
very bosom of the ordered universe, and is perpetually striving after new 
and marvellous births; the life-giving spirit of primal love broods here anew 
on the face of the waters. The former is more simple, clear, and like to 


nature in the self-existent perfection of her separate works; the latter, 
notwithstanding its fragmentary appearance, approaches more to the secret 
of the universe. For Conception can only comprise each object separately, 
but nothing in truth can ever exist separately and by itself; Feeling perceives 
all in all at one and the same time.’ 

Note the assumption here that the clear-cut distinctions of classicism are 
merely abstract and intellectual, and that the only true unity is the unity of 
feeling. 

In passages of this kind A. W. Schlegel is little more than the popularizer 
of the ideas of his brother Friedrich. Perhaps no one in the whole romantic 
movement showed a greater genius for confusion than Friedrich Schlegel; 
no one, in Nietzsche’s phrase, had a more intimate knowledge of all the 
bypaths to chaos. Now it is from the German group of which Friedrich 
Schlegel was the chief theorist that romanticism as a distinct and separate 
movement takes its rise. We may therefore pause appropriately at this point 
to consider briefly how the epithet romantic of which I have already 
sketched the early history came to be applied to a distinct school. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it will be remembered, romantic had 
become a fairly frequent word in English and also (under English influence) 
a less frequent, though not rare word, in French and German; it was often 
used favorably in all these countries as applied to nature, and usually indeed 
in this sense in France and Germany; but in England, when applied to 
human nature and as the equivalent of the French romanesque, it had 
ordinarily an unfavorable connotation; it signified the “dangerous 
prevalence of imagination” over “sober probability,” as may be seen in 
Foster’s essay “On the Epithet Romantic.” One may best preface a 
discussion of the next step — the transference of the word to a distinct 
movement — by a quotation from Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann 
(21 March, 1830): 

“This division of poetry into classic and romantic,” says Goethe, “which 
is to-day diffused throughout the whole world and has caused so much 
argument and discord, comes originally from Schiller and me. It was my 
principle in poetry always to work objectively. Schiller on the contrary 
wrote nothing that was not subjective; he thought his manner good, and to 
defend it he wrote his article on naive and sentimental poetry. ... The 
Schlegels got hold of this idea, developed it and little by little it has spread 


throughout the whole world. Everybody is talking of romanticism and 
classicism. Fifty years ago nobody gave the matter a thought.” 

One statement in this passage of Goethe’s is perhaps open to question — 
that concerning the obligation of the Schlegels, or rather Friedrich Schlegel, 
to Schiller’s treatise. A comparison of the date of publication of the treatise 
on “Naive and Sentimental Poetry” with the date of composition of 
Schlegel’s early writings would seem to show that some of Schlegel’s 
distinctions, though closely related to those of Schiller, do not derive from 
them so immediately as Goethe seems to imply.£ Both sets of views grow 
rather inevitably out of a primitivistic or Rousseauistic conception of 
“nature” that had been epidemic in Germany ever since the Age of Genius. 
We need also to keep in mind certain personal traits of Schlegel if we are to 
understand the development of his theories about literature and art. He was 
romantic, not only by his genius for confusion, but also one should add, by 
his tendency to oscillate violently between extremes. For him as for 
Rousseau there was “no intermediary term between everything and 
nothing.” One should note here another meaning that certain romanticists 
give to the word “ideal” — Hazlitt, for example, when he says that the 
“ideal is always to be found in extremes.” Every imaginable extreme, the 
extreme of reaction as well as the extreme of radicalism, goes with 
romanticism; every genuine mediation between extremes is just as surely 
unromantic. Schlegel then was very idealistic in the sense I have just 
defined. Having begun as an extreme partisan of the Greeks, conceived in 
Schiller’s fashion as a people that was at once harmonious and instinctive, 
he passes over abruptly to the extreme of revolt against every form of 
classicism, and then after having posed in works like his “Lucinde” as a 
heaven-storming Titan who does not shrink at the wildest excess of 
emotional unrestraint, he passes over no less abruptly to Catholicism and its 
rigid outer discipline. This last phase of Schlegel has at least this much in 
common with his phase of revolt, that it carried with it a cult of the Middle 
Ages. The delicate point to determine about Friedrich Schlegel and many 
other romanticists is why they finally came to place their land of heart’s 
desire in the Middle Ages rather than in Greece. In treating this question 
one needs to take at least a glance at the modification that Herder (whose 
influence on German romanticism is very great) gave to the primitivism of 
Rousseau. Cultivate your genius, Rousseau said in substance, your ineffable 
difference from other men, and look back with longing to the ideal moment 


of this genius — the age of childhood, when your spontaneous self was not 
as yet cramped by conventions or “sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought.” Cultivate your national genius, Herder said in substance, and look 
back wistfully at the golden beginnings of your nationality when it was still 
naive and “natural,” when poetry instead of being concocted painfully by 
individuals was still the unconscious emanation of the folk. Herder indeed 
expands primitivism along these lines into a whole philosophy of history. 
The romantic notion of the origin of the epic springs out of this soil, a 
notion that is probably at least as remote from the facts as the neo-classical 
notion — and that is saying a great deal. Any German who followed Herder 
in the extension that he gave to Rousseau’s views about genius and 
spontaneity could not only see the folk soul mirrored at least as naively in 
the “Nibelungenlied” as in the “Iliad,” but by becoming a medieval 
enthusiast he could have the superadded pleasure of indulging not merely 
personal but racial and national idiosyncrasy. Primitivistic medizvalism is 
therefore an important ingredient, especially in the case of Germany, in 
romantic nationalism — the type that has flourished beyond all measure 
during the past century. Again, though one might, like Hôlderlin, cherish an 
infinite longing for the Greeks, the Greeks themselves, at least the Greeks 
of Schiller, did not experience longing; but this fact came to be felt more 
and more by F. Schlegel and other romanticists as an inferiority, showing as 
it did that they were content with the finite. As for the neo-classicists who 
were supposed to be the followers of the Greeks, their case was even worse; 
they not only lacked aspiration and infinitude, but were sunk in artificiality, 
and had moreover become so analytical that they must perforce see things 
in “disconnection dead and spiritless.” The men of the Middle Ages, on the 
other hand, as F. Schlegel saw them, were superior to the neo-classicists in 
being naive; their spontaneity and unity of feeling had not yet suffered from 
artificiality, or been disintegrated by analysis. At the same time they were 
superior to the Greeks in having aspiration and the sense of the infinite. The 
very irregularity of their art testified to this infinitude. It is not uncommon 
in the romantic movement thus to assume that because one has very little 
form one must therefore have a great deal of “soul.” F. Schlegel so extended 
his definition of the mediæval spirit as to make it include writers like 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, who seemed to him to be vital and free from 
formalism. The new nationalism was also made to turn to the profit of the 
Middle Ages. Each nation in shaking off the yoke of classical imitation and 


getting back to its mediæval past, was recovering what was primitive in its 
own genius, was substituting what was indigenous for what was alien to it. 

The person who did more than any one else to give international 
currency to the views of the Schlegels about classic and romantic and to 
their primitivistic medizvalism was Madame de Staél in her book on 
Germany. It was with special reference to Madame de Staél and her 
influence that Daunou wrote the following passage in his introduction to La 
Harpe, a passage that gives curious evidence of the early attitude of French 
literary conservatives towards the new school: 

“One of the services that he [La Harpe] should render nowadays is to 
fortify young people against vain and gothic doctrines which would reduce 
the fine arts to childhood if they could ever gain credit in the land of Racine 
and Voltaire. La Harpe uttered a warning against these doctrines when he 
discovered the first germs of them in the books of Diderot, Mercier and 
some other innovators. Yet these writers were far from having professed 
fully the barbaric or childish system which has been taught and developed 
among us for a few years past; it is of foreign origin; it had no name in our 
language and the name that has been given to it is susceptible in fact of no 
precise meaning. Romanticism, for thus it is called, was imported into our 
midst along with Kantism, with mysticism and other doctrines of the same 
stamp which collectively might be named obscurantism. These are words 
which La Harpe was happy enough not to hear. He was accustomed to too 
much clearness in his ideas and expression to use such words or even to 
understand them. He did not distinguish two literatures. The literature that 
nature and society have created for us and which for three thousand years 
past has been established and preserved and reproduced by masterpieces 
appeared to him alone worthy of a Frenchman of the eighteenth century. He 
did not foresee that it would be reduced some day to being only a particular 
kind of literature, tolerated or reproved under the name of classic, and that 
its noblest productions would be put on the same level as the formless 
sketches of uncultivated genius and untried talents. Yet more than once 
decadence has thus been taken for an advance, and a retrograde movement 
for progress. Art is so difficult. It 1s quicker to abandon it and to owe 
everything to your genius. ... Because perfection calls for austere toil you 
maintain that it is contrary to nature. This is a system that suits at once 
indolence and vanity. Is anything more needed to make it popular, 
especially when it has as auxiliary an obscure philosophy which is termed 


transcendent or transcendental? That is just the way sound literature fell 
into decline beginning with the end of the first century of the Christian era. 
It became extinct only to revive after a long period of darkness and 
barbarism; and that is how it will fall into decline again if great examples 
and sage lessons should ever lose their authority.” 


The general public in England became at least vaguely aware of the new 
movement with the translation of Madame de Staél’s “Germany” (1813) 
and A. W. Schlegel’s “Dramatic Art and Literature” (1815). Byron wrote in 
his reply to Bowles (1821): “Schlegel and Madame de Staél have 
endeavored to reduce poetry to two systems, classical and romantic. The 
effect is only beginning.” 

The distinction between classic and romantic worked out by the 
Schlegels and spread abroad by Madame de Staél was, then, largely 
associated with a certain type of medizvalism. Nevertheless one cannot 
insist too strongly that the new school deserved to be called romantic, not 
because it was medieval, but because it displayed a certain quality of 
imagination in its medizvalism. The longing for the Middle Ages is merely 
a very frequent form of nostalgia, and nostalgia I have defined as the pursuit 
of pure illusion. No doubt a man may be mediæval in his leanings and yet 
very free from nostalgia. He may, for example, prefer St. Thomas Aquinas 
to any modern philosopher on grounds that are the very reverse of romantic; 
and in the attitude of any particular person towards the Middle Ages, 
romantic and unromantic elements may be mingled in almost any 
conceivable proportion; and the same may be said of any past epoch that 
one prefers to the present. Goethe, for instance, as has been remarked, took 
flight from his own reality, but he did not, like the romanticists, take flight 
from all reality. The classical world in which Goethe dwelt in imagination 
during his latter years, in the midst of a very unclassical environment, was 
to some extent at least real, though one can discern even in the case of 
Goethe the danger of a classicism that is too aloof from the here and now. 
But the mediævalist, in so far as he is romantic, does not turn to a mediæval 
reality from a real but distasteful present. Here as elsewhere his first 
requirement is not that his “vision” should be true, but that it should be rich 
and radiant; and the more “ideal” the vision becomes in this sense, the 
wider the gap that opens between poetry and life. 


We are thus brought back to the problem of the romantic imagination or, 
one may term it, the eccentric imagination. The classical imagination, I 
have said, is not free thus to fly off at a tangent, to wander wild in some 
empire of chimeras. It has a centre, it is at work in the service of reality. 
With reference to this real centre, it is seeking to disengage what is normal 
and representative from the welter of the actual. It does not evade the 
actual, but does select from it and seek to impose upon it something of the 
proportion and symmetry of the model to which it is looking up and which 
it is imitating. To say that the classicist (and I am speaking of the classicist 
at his best) gets at his reality with the aid of the imagination is but another 
way of saying that he perceives his reality only through a veil of illusion. 
The creator of this type achieves work in which illusion and reality are 
inseparably blended, work which gives the “illusion of a higher reality.” 

Proportionate and decorous in this sense esthetic romanticism can in no 
wise be, but it does not follow that the only art of which the Rousseauist is 
capable is an art of idyllic dreaming. Schiller makes a remark about 
Rousseau that goes very nearly to the heart of the matter: he is either, says 
Schiller, dwelling on the delights of nature or else avenging her. He is 
either, that is, idyllic or satirical. Now Rousseau himself says that he was 
not inclined to satire and in a sense this is true. He would have been 
incapable of lampooning Voltaire in the same way that Voltaire lampooned 
him, though one might indeed wish to be lampooned by Voltaire rather than 
to be presented as Rousseau has presented certain persons in his 
“Confessions.” In all that large portion of Rousseau’s writing, however, in 
which he portrays the polite society of his time and shows how colorless 
and corrupt it is compared with his pastoral dream (for his “nature,” as I 
have said, is only a pastoral dream) he is highly satirical. In general, he is 
not restrained, at least in the “Confessions,” from the trivial and even the 
ignoble detail by any weak regard for decorum. At best decorum seems to 
him a hollow convention, at worst the “varnish of vice” and the “mask of 
hypocrisy.” Every reader of the “Confessions” must be struck by the 
presence, occasionally on the same page, of passages that look forward to 
Lamartine, and of other passages that seem an anticipation rather of Zola. 
The passage in which Rousseau relates how he was abruptly brought to 
earth from his “angelic loves”® is typical. In short Rousseau oscillates 
between an Arcadian vision that is radiant but unreal, and a photographic 
and literal and often sordid reality. He does not so use his imagination as to 


disengage the real from the welter of the actual and so achieve something 
that strikes one still as nature but a selected and ennobled nature.” “It is a 
very odd circumstance,” says Rousseau, “that my imagination is never more 
agreeably active than when my outer conditions are the least agreeable, and 
that, on the contrary, it is less cheerful when everything is cheerful about 
me. My poor head cannot subordinate itself to things. It cannot embellish, it 
wishes to create. Real objects are reflected in it at best such as they are; it 
can adorn only imaginary objects. If I wish to paint the springtime I must be 
in winter,” etc. 

This passage may be said to foreshadow the two types of art and 
literature that have been prevalent since Rousseau — romantic art and the 
so-called realistic art that tended to supplant it towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century.4 This so-called realism does not represent any 
fundamental change of direction as compared with the earlier romanticism; 
it is simply, as some one has put it, romanticism going on all fours. The 
extreme of romantic unreality has always tended to produce a sharp recoil. 
As the result of the wandering of the imagination in its own realm of 
chimeras, one finally comes to feel the need of refreshing one’s sense of 
fact; and the more trivial the fact, the more certain one is that one’s feet are 
once more planted on terra firma. Don Quixote is working for the triumph 
of Sancho Panza. Besides this tendency of one extreme to produce the 
other, there are special reasons that I shall point out more fully later for the 
close relationship of the romanticism and the so-called realism of the 
nineteenth century. They are both merely different aspects of naturalism. 
What binds together realism and romanticism is their common repudiation 
of decorum as something external and artificial. Once get rid of decorum, or 
what amounts to the same thing, the whole body of “artificial” conventions, 
and what will result is, according to the romanticist, Arcadia. But what 
actually emerges with the progressive weakening of the principle of 
restraint is la bête humaine. The Rousseauist begins by walking through the 
world as though it were an enchanted garden, and then with the inevitable 
clash between his ideal and the real he becomes morose and embittered. 
Since men have turned out not to be indiscriminately good he inclines to 
look upon them as indiscriminately bad and to portray them as such. At the 
bottom of much so-called realism therefore is a special type of satire, a 
satire that is the product of violent emotional disillusion. The collapse of the 
Revolution of 1848 produced a plentiful crop of disillusion of this kind. No 


men had ever been more convinced of the loftiness of their idealism than 
the Utopists of this period, or failed more ignominiously when put to the 
test. All that remained, many argued, was to turn from an ideal that had 
proved so disappointing to the real, and instead of dreaming about human 
nature to observe men as coolly, in Flaubert’s phrase, as though they were 
mastodons or crocodiles. But what lurks most often behind this pretence to 
a cold scientific impassiveness in observing human nature is a soured and 
cynical emotionalism and a distinctly romantic type of imagination. The 
imagination is still idealistic, still straining, that is, away from the real, only 
its idealism has undergone a strange inversion; instead of exaggerating the 
loveliness it exaggerates the ugliness of human nature; it finds a sort of 
morose satisfaction in building for itself not castles but dungeons in Spain. 
What I am saying applies especially to the French realists who are more 
logical in their disillusion than the men of other nations. They often 
establish the material environment of their heroes with photographic 
literalness, but in their dealings with what should be the specifically human 
side of these characters they often resemble Rousseau at his worst: they put 
pure logic into the service of pure emotion, and this is a way of achieving, 
not the real, but a maximum of unreality. The so-called realistic writers 
abound in extreme examples of the romantic imagination. The peasants of 
Zola are not real, they are an hallucination. If a man is thus to let his 
imagination run riot, he might, as Lemaitre complains, have imagined 
something more agreeable. 

The same kinship between realism and romanticism might be brought 
out in a writer whom Zola claimed as his master — Balzac. I do not refer to 
the side of Balzac that is related to what the French call /e bas romantisme 
— his lapses into the weird and the melodramatic, his occasional 
suggestions of the claptrap of Anne Radcliffe and the Gothic romance — 
but to his general thesis and his handling of it. Balzac’s attitude towards the 
society of his time is, like the attitude of Rousseau towards the society of 
his time, satirical, but on entirely different grounds: he would show the 
havoc wrought in this society by its revolutionary emancipation from 
central control of the kind that had been provided traditionally by the 
monarchy and the Catholic Church, and the consequent disruption of the 
family by the violent and egoistic expansion of the individual along the 
lines of his ruling passion. But Balzac’s imagination is not on the side of his 
thesis; not, that is, on the side of the principle of control; on the contrary, it 


revels in its vision of a world in which men are overstepping all ethical 
bounds in their quest of power and pleasure, of a purely naturalistic world 
that is governed solely by the law of cunning and the law of force. His 
imagination is so fascinated by this vision that, like the imagination of 
Rousseau, though in an entirely different way, he simply parts company 
with reality. Judged by the ultimate quality of his imagination, and this, let 
me repeat, is always the chief thing to consider in a creative artist, Balzac is 
a sort of inverted idealist. Compared with the black fictions he conjures up 
in his painting of Paris, the actual Paris seems pale and insipid. His Paris is 
not real in short, but an hallucination — a lurid land of heart’s desire. As 
Leslie Stephen puts it, for Balzac Paris is hell, but then hell is the only place 
worth living in. The empire of chimeras over which he holds sway is about 
as far on one side of reality as George Sand’s kingdom of dreams is on the 
other. George Sand, more perhaps than any other writer of her time, 
continues Rousseau in his purely idyllic manner. Her idealized peasants are 
not any further from the truth and are certainly more agreeable than the 
peasants of Balzac, who foreshadow the peasants of Zola. 

The writer, however, who shows the conflict between the romantic 
imagination and the real better than either Balzac or Zola, better than any 
other writer perhaps of the modern French movement, is Flaubert. The 
fondness of this founder of realism for reality may be inferred from a 
passage in one of his letters to George Sand: “I had in my very youth a 
complete presentiment of life. It was like a sickly kitchen smell escaping 
from a basement window.” In his attitude towards the society of his time, he 
is, in the same sense, but in a far greater degree than Rousseau, satirical. 
The stupidity and mediocrity of the bourgeois are his target, just as 
Rousseau’s target is the artificiality of the drawing-room. At the same time 
that he shrinks back with nausea from this reality, Flaubert is like Gautier 
“full of nostalgias,” even the nostalgia of the Middle Ages. “I am a 
Catholic,” he exclaims, “I have in my heart something of the green ooze of 
the Norman Cathedrals.” Yet he cannot acquiesce in a medizval or any 
other dream. Even Rousseau says that he was “tormented at times by the 
nothingness of his chimeras.” Flaubert was tormented far more by the 
nothingness of his. Perhaps indeed the predominant flavor in Flaubert’s 
writing as a whole is that of an acrid disillusion. He portrays satirically the 
real and at the same time mocks at the ideal that he craves emotionally and 
imaginatively (this is only one of the innumerable forms assumed by the 


Rousseauistic warfare between the head and the heart). He oscillates rapidly 
between the pole of realism as he conceives it, and the pole of romance, and 
so far as any serious philosophy is concerned, is left suspended in the void. 
Madame Bovary is the very type of the Rousseauistic idealist, 
misunderstood in virtue of her exquisite faculty of feeling. She aspires to a 
“love beyond all loves,” an infinite satisfaction that her commonplace 
husband and environment quite deny her. At bottom Flaubert’s heart is with 
Madame Bovary. “I am Madame Bovary,” he exclaims. Yet he exposes 
pitilessly the “nothingness of her chimeras,” and pursues her to the very 
dregs of her disillusion. I have already mentioned Flaubert’s cult for “Don 
Quixote.” His intellectual origins were all there, he says; he had known it 
by heart even when a boy. It has been said that “Madame Bovary” bears the 
same relationship to æsthetic romanticism that “Don Quixote” does to the 
romanticism of actual adventure of the Middle Ages. Yet “Don Quixote” is 
the most genial, “Madame Bovary” the least genial of masterpieces. This 
difference comes out no less clearly in a comparison of M. Homais with 
Sancho Panza than in a comparison of Madame Bovary with the Knight, 
and is so fundamental as to throw doubt on the soundness of the whole 
analogy. 

In M. Homais and like figures Flaubert simply means to symbolize 
contemporary life and the immeasurable abyss of platitude in which it is 
losing itself through its lack of imagination and ideal. Yet this same 
platitude exercises on him a horrid fascination. For his execration of the 
philistine is the nearest approach in his idealism to a positive content, to an 
escape from sheer emptiness and unreality. This execration must therefore 
be cherished if he is to remain convinced of his own superiority. “If it were 
not for my indignation,” he confesses in one place, “I should fall flat.” 
Unfortunately we come to resemble what we habitually contemplate. “By 
dint of railing at idiots,” says Flaubert, “one runs the risk of becoming 
idiotic one’s self.” 

In his discourse on the “Immortality of the Soul” (1659) Henry More 
speaks of “that imagination which is most free, such as we use in romantic 
inventions.” The price that the romantic imagination pays for its freedom 
should by this time be obvious: the freer it becomes the farther it gets away 
from reality. We have seen that the special form of unreality encouraged by 
the esthetic romanticism of Rousseau is the dream of the simple life, the 
return to a nature that never existed, and that this dream made its special 


appeal to an age that was suffering from an excess of artificiality and 
conventionalism. Before entering upon the next stage of our subject it might 
be well to consider for a moment wherein the facts of primitive life, so far 
as we can ascertain them, differ from Rousseau’s dream of primitive life; 
why we are justified in assuming that the noble savage of Rousseau, or the 
Greek of Schiller, or Hôlderlin, or the man of the Middle Ages of Novalis 
never had any equivalent in reality. More or less primitive men have existed 
and still exist and have been carefully studied. Some of them actually recall 
by various traits, their gentleness, for example, Rousseau’s aboriginal man, 
and the natural pity that is supposed to guide him. Why then will any one 
familiar with the facts of aboriginal life smile when Rousseau speaks of the 
savage “attached to no place, having no prescribed task, obeying no one, 
having no other law than his own will,’ and therefore displaying 
independence and initiative? The answer is of course that genuine savages 
are, with the possible exception of children, the most conventional and 
imitative of beings. What one takes to be natural in them is often the result 
of a long and, in the Rousseauistic sense, artificial discipline. The tendency 
to take for pure and unspoiled nature what is in fact a highly modified 
nature is one that assumes many forms. “When you see,” says Rousseau, 
“in the happiest people in the world bands of peasants regulate the affairs of 
state under an oak-tree and always behave sensibly, can you keep from 
despising the refinements of other nations which make themselves 
illustrious and miserable with so much art and mystery?” Rousseau is 
viewing these peasants through the Arcadian glamour. In much the same 
way Emerson saw a proof of the consonance of democracy with human 
nature in the working of the New England town-meeting. But both 
Rousseau’s Swiss and Emerson’s New Englanders had been moulded by 
generations of austere religious discipline and so throw little light on the 
relation of democracy to human nature in itself. 

A somewhat similar illusion is that of the man who journeys into a far 
country and enjoys in the highest degree the sense of romantic strangeness. 
He has escaped from the convention of his own society and is inclined to 
look on the men and women he meets in the foreign land as Arcadian 
apparitions. But these men and women have not escaped from their 
convention. On the contrary, what most delights him in them (for example, 
what most delighted Lafcadio Hearn in the Japanese) may be the result of 


an extraordinarily minute and tyrannical discipline imposed in the name of 
the general sense upon the impulses of the individual. 

The relation of convention to primitive life is so well understood 
nowadays that the Rousseauist has reversed his argument. Since primitive 
folk (let us say the Bushmen of Australia) are more conventional than the 
Parisian and Londoner we may infer that at some time in the future when 
the ideal is at last achieved upon earth, conventions will have disappeared 
entirely. But this is simply to transfer the Golden Age from the past to the 
future, and also to miss the real problem: for there is a real problem — 
perhaps indeed the gravest of all problems — involved in the relation of the 
individual to convention. If we are to grasp the nature of this problem we 
should perceive first of all that the significant contrast is not that between 
conditions more or less primitive and civilization, but that between a 
civilization that does not question its conventions and a civilization that has 
on the contrary grown self-conscious and critical. Thus the Homeric 
Greeks, set up by Schiller as exemplars of the simple life, were plainly 
subject to the conventions of an advanced civilization. The Periclean 
Greeks were also highly civilized, but unlike the Homeric Greeks, were 
becoming self-conscious and critical. In the same way the European 
thirteenth century, in some respects the most civilized that the world has 
seen, was governed by a great convention that imposed very strict limits 
upon the liberty of the individual. The critical spirit was already awake and 
tugging at the leashes of the outer authority that confined it, but it did not 
actually break them. Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas did not, for example, 
inquire into the basis of the mediæval convention in the same way that 
Socrates and the sophists inquired into the traditional opinions of Greece. 
But in the eighteenth century, especially in France, and from that time down 
to the present day, the revolt against convention has assumed proportions 
quite comparable to anything that took place in ancient Greece. Perhaps no 
other age has witnessed so many individuals who were, like Berlioz, eager 
to make all traditional barriers crack in the interest of their “genius” and its 
full expression. The state of nature in the name of which Rousseau himself 
assailed convention, though in itself only a chimera, a mere Arcadian 
projection upon the void, did indeed tend in a rationalistic pseudo-classic 
age, to new forms of imaginative activity. In the form that concerns us 
especially the imagination is free to give its magic and glamour and 
infinitude to the emancipated emotions. This type of romanticism did not 


result in any recovery of the supposed primitive virtues, but it did bring 
about a revaluation of the received notions of morality that can scarcely be 
studied too carefully. 


CHAPTER IV. ROMANTIC MORALITY: THE IDEAL 


The period that began in the late eighteenth century and in the midst of 
which we are still living has witnessed an almost unparalleled triumph, as I 
have just said, of the sense of the individual (sens propre) over the general 
sense of mankind (sens commun). Even the collectivistic schemes that have 
been opposed to individualism during this period are themselves, judged by 
traditional standards, violently individualistic. Now the word individualism 
needs as much as any other general term to be treated Socratically: we need 
in the interests of our present subject to discriminate between different 
varieties of individualism. Perhaps as good a working classification as any 
is to distinguish three main varieties: a man may wish to act, or think, or 
feel, differently from other men, and those who are individualistic in any 
one of these three main ways may have very little in common with one 
another. To illustrate concretely, Milton’s plea in his “Areopagitica” for 
freedom of conscience makes above all for individualism of action. (La foi 
qui n’agit pas est-ce une foi sincère?) Pierre Bayle, on the other hand, 
pleads in his Dictionary and elsewhere for tolerance, not so much because 
he wishes to act or feel in his own way as because he wishes to think his 
own thoughts. Rousseau is no less obviously ready to subordinate both 
thought and action to sensibility. His message is summed up once for all in 
the exclamation of Faust, “Feeling is all.” He urges war on the general 
sense only because of the restrictions it imposes on the free expansion of his 
emotions and the enhancing of these emotions by his imagination. 

Now the warfare that Rousseau and the individualists of feeling have 
waged on the general sense has meant in practice a warfare on two great 
traditions, the classical and the Christian. I have already pointed out that 
these two traditions, though both holding the idea of imitation, were not 
entirely in accord with one another, that the imitation of Horace differs 
widely from the imitation of Christ. Yet their diverging from one another is 
as nothing compared with their divergence from the individualism of the 
primitivist. For the man who imitates Christ in any traditional sense this 
world is not an Arcadian dream but a place of trial and probation. “Take up 
your cross and follow me.” The following of this great exemplar required 
that the instinctive self, which Rousseau would indulge, should be either 
sternly rebuked or else mortified utterly. So far from Nature and God being 


one, the natural man is so corrupt, according to the more austere Christian, 
that the gap between him and the divine can be traversed only by a miracle 
of grace. He should therefore live in fear and trembling as befits a being 
upon whom rests the weight of the divine displeasure. “It 1s an humble thing 
to be a man.” Humility indeed is, in the phrase of Jeremy Taylor, the special 
ornament and jewel of the Christian religion, and one is tempted to add, of 
all religion in so far as it is genuine. Genuine religion must always have in 
some form the sense of a deep inner cleft between man’s ordinary self and 
the divine. But some Christians were more inclined from the start, as we 
can see in the extreme forms of the doctrine of grace, to push their humility 
to an utter despair of human nature. The historical explanation of this 
despair is obvious: it is a sharp rebound from the pagan riot; an excessive 
immersion in this world led to an excess of otherworldliness. At the same 
time the conviction as to man’s helplessness was instilled into those, who, 
like St. Augustine, had witnessed in some of its phases the slow 
disintegration of the Roman Empire. Human nature had gone bankrupt; and 
for centuries it needed to be administered, if I may continue the metaphor, 
in receivership. The doctrine of grace was admirably adapted to this end. 
The pagan riot from which the church reacted so sharply, was not, 
however, the whole of the ancient civilization. I have already said that there 
was at the heart of this civilization at its best a great idea — the idea of 
proportionateness. The ancients were in short not merely naturalistic but 
humanistic, and the idea of proportion is just as fundamental in humanism 
as is humility in religion. Christianity, one scarcely need add, incorporated 
within itself, however disdainfully, many humanistic elements from Greek 
and Roman culture. Yet it is none the less true that in his horror at the pagan 
worldliness the Christian tended to fly into the opposite extreme of 
unworldliness, and in this clash between naturalism and supernaturalism the 
purely human virtues of mediation were thrust more or less into the 
background. Yet by its very defect on the humanistic side the doctrine of 
grace was perhaps all the better fitted for the administration of human 
nature in receivership. For thus to make man entirely distrustful of himself 
and entirely dependent on God, meant in practice to make him entirely 
dependent on the Church. Man became ignorant and fanatical in the early 
Christian centuries, but he also became humble, and in the situation then 
existing that was after all the main thing. The Church as receiver for human 
nature was thus enabled to rescue civilization from the wreck of pagan 


antiquity and the welter of the barbarian invasions. But by the very fact that 
the bases of life in this world gradually grew more secure man became less 
otherworldly. He gradually recovered some degree of confidence in himself. 
He gave increasing attention to that side of himself that the ascetic Christian 
had repressed. The achievements of the thirteenth century which mark 
perhaps the culmination of Christian civilization were very splendid not 
only from a religious but also from a humanistic point of view. But although 
the critical spirit was already beginning to awake, it did not at that time, as I 
have already said, actually break away from the tutelage of the Church. 

This emancipation of human nature from theological restraint took place 
in far greater measure at the Renaissance. Human nature showed itself tired 
of being treated as a bankrupt, of being governed from without and from 
above. It aspired to become autonomous. There was in so far a strong trend 
in many quarters towards individualism. This rupture with external 
authority meant very diverse things in practice. For some who, in 
Lionardo’s phrase, had caught a glimpse of the antique symmetry it meant a 
revival of genuine humanism; for others it meant rather a revival of the 
pagan and naturalistic side of antiquity. Thus Rabelais, in his extreme 
opposition to the monkish ideal, already proclaims, like Rousseau, the 
intrinsic excellence of man, while Calvin and others attempted to revive the 
primitive austerity of Christianity that had been corrupted by the formalism 
of Rome. In short, naturalistic, humanistic, and religious elements are 
mingled in almost every conceivable proportion in the vast and complex 
movement known as the Renaissance; all these elements indeed are often 
mingled in the same individual. The later Renaissance finally arrived at 
what one is tempted to call the Jesuitical compromise. There was a general 
revamping of dogma and outer authority, helped forward by a society that 
had taken alarm at the excesses of the emancipated individual. If the 
individual consented to surrender his moral autonomy, the Church for its 
part consented to make religion comparatively easy and pleasant for him, to 
adapt it by casuistry and other devices to a human nature that was 
determined once for all to take a less severe and ascetic view of life. One 
might thus live inwardly to a great extent on the naturalistic level while 
outwardly going through the motions of a profound piety. There is an 
unmistakable analogy between the hollowness of a religion of this type and 
the hollowness that one feels in so much neo-classical decorum. There is 
also a formalistic taint in the educational system worked out by the Jesuits 


— a system in all respects so ingenious and in some respects so admirable. 
The Greek and especially the Latin classics are taught in such a way as to 
become literary playthings rather than the basis of a philosophy of life; a 
humanism is thus encouraged that is external and rhetorical rather than 
vital, and this humanism is combined with a religion that tends to stress 
submission to outer authority at the expense of inwardness and 
individuality. The reproach has been brought against this system that it is 
equally unfitted to form a pagan hero or a Christian saint. The reply to it 
was Rousseau’s educational naturalism — his exaltation of the spontaneity 
and genius of the child. 

Voltaire says that every Protestant is a Pope when he has his Bible in his 
hand. But in practice Protestantism has been very far from encouraging so 
complete a subordination of the general sense to the sense of the individual. 
In the period that elapsed between the first forward push of individualism in 
the Renaissance and the second forward push in the eighteenth century, 
each important Protestant group worked out its creed or convention and 
knew how to make it very uncomfortable for any one of its members who 
rebelled against its authority. Protestant education was also, like that of the 
Jesuits, an attempt to harmonize Christian and classical elements. 

I have already spoken elsewhere of what was menacing all these 
attempts, Protestant as well as Catholic, to revive the principle of authority, 
to put the general sense once more on a traditional and dogmatic basis and 
impose it on the sense of the individual. The spirit of free scientific enquiry 
in the Renaissance had inspired great naturalists like Kepler and Galileo, 
and had had its prophet in Bacon. So far from suffering any setback in the 
seventeenth century, science had been adding conquest to conquest. The 
inordinate self-confidence of the modern man would seem to be in large 
measure an outcome of this steady advance of scientific discovery, just as 
surely as the opposite, the extreme humility that appears in the doctrine of 
grace, reflects the despair of those who had witnessed the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire. The word humility, if used at all nowadays, means that 
one has a mean opinion of one’s self in comparison with other men, and not 
that one perceives the weakness and nothingness of human nature in itself 
in comparison with what is above it. But it is not merely the self-confidence 
inspired by science that has undermined the traditional disciplines, 
humanistic and religious, and the attempts to mediate between them on a 
traditional basis; it is not merely that science has fascinated man’s 


imagination, stimulated his wonder and curiosity beyond all bounds and 
drawn him away from the study of his own nature and its special problems 
to the study of the physical realm. What has been even more decisive in the 
overthrow of the traditional disciplines is that science has won its triumphs 
not by accepting dogma and tradition but by repudiating them, by dealing 
with the natural law, not on a traditional but on a positive and critical basis. 
The next step that might logically have been taken, one might suppose, 
would have been to put the human law likewise on a positive and critical 
basis. On the contrary the very notion that man is subject to two laws has 
been obscured. The truths of humanism and religion, being very much 
bound up with certain traditional forms, have been rejected along with these 
forms as obsolescent prejudice, and the attempt has been made to treat man 
as entirely the creature of the natural law. This means in practice that 
instead of dying to his ordinary self, as the austere Christian demands, or 
instead of imposing a law of decorum upon his ordinary self, as the 
humanist demands, man has only to develop his ordinary self freely. 


At the beginning, then, of the slow process that I have been tracing down 
in briefest outline from medizval Christianity, we find a pure 
supernaturalism; at the end, a pure naturalism. If we are to understand the 
relationship of this naturalism to the rise of a romantic morality, we need to 
go back, as we have done in our study of original genius, to the England of 
the early eighteenth century. Perhaps the most important intermediary stage 
in the passage from a pure supernaturalism to a pure naturalism is the great 
deistic movement which flourished especially in the England of this period. 
Deism indeed is no new thing. Deistic elements may be found even in the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages. But for practical purposes one does not 
need in one’s study of deism to go behind English thinkers like Shaftesbury 
and his follower Hutcheson. Shaftesbury is a singularly significant figure. 
He is not only the authentic precursor of innumerable naturalistic moralists 
in England, France, and Germany, but one may also trace in his writings the 
connection between modern naturalistic morality and ancient naturalistic 
morality in its two main forms — Stoic and Epicurean. The strict Christian 
supernaturalist had maintained that the divine can be known to man only by 
the outer miracle of revelation, supplemented by the inner miracle of grace. 
The deist maintains, on the contrary, that God reveals himself also through 
outer nature which he has fitted exquisitely to the needs of man, and that 


inwardly man may be guided aright by his unaided thoughts and feelings 
(according to the predominance of thought or feeling the deist is 
rationalistic or sentimental). Man, in short, is naturally good and nature 
herself is beneficent and beautiful. The deist finally pushes this harmony in 
God and man and nature so far that the three are practically merged. At a 
still more advanced stage God disappears, leaving only nature and man as a 
modification of nature, and the deist gives way to the pantheist who may 
also be either rationalistic or emotional. The pantheist differs above all from 
the deist in that he would dethrone man from his privileged place in 
creation, which means in practice that he denies final causes. He no longer 
believes, for example, like that sentimental deist and disciple of Rousseau, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, that Providence has arranged everything in nature 
with an immediate eye to man’s welfare; that the markings on the melon, 
for instance, “seem to show that it is destined for the family table.” 
Rousseau himself, though eschewing this crude appeal to final causes, 
scarcely got in theory at least beyond the stage of emotional deism. The 
process I have been describing is illustrated better in some aspects by 
Diderot who began as a translator of Shaftesbury and who later got so far 
beyond mere deism that he anticipates the main ideas of the modern 
evolutionist and determinist. Diderot is at once an avowed disciple of 
Bacon, a scientific utilitarian in short, and also a believer in the 
emancipation of the emotions. Rousseau’s attack on science is profoundly 
significant for other reasons, but it is unfortunate in that it obscures the 
connection that is so visible in Diderot between the two sides of the 
naturalistic movement. If men had not been so heartened by scientific 
progress they would have been less ready, we may be sure, to listen to 
Rousseau when he affirmed that they were naturally good. There was 
another reason why men were eager to be told that they were naturally good 
and that they could therefore trust the spontaneous overflow of their 
emotions. This reason is to be sought in the inevitable recoil from the 
opposite doctrine of total depravity and the mortal constraint that it had put 
on the instincts of the natural man. I have said that many churchmen, 
notably the Jesuits, sought to dissimulate the full austerity of Christian 
doctrine and thus retain their authority over a world that was moving away 
from austerity and so threatening to escape them. But other Catholics, 
notably the Jansenists, as well as Protestants like the Calvinists, were for 
insisting to the full on man’s corruption and for seeking to maintain on this 


basis what one is tempted to call a theological reign of terror. One whole 
side of Rousseau’s religion can be understood only as a protest against the 
type of Christianity that is found in a Pascal or a Jonathan Edwards. The 
legend of the abyss that Pascal saw always yawning at his side has at least a 
symbolical value. It is the wont of man to oscillate violently between 
extremes, and each extreme is not only bad in itself but even worse by the 
opposite extreme that it engenders. From a God who is altogether fearful, 
men are ready to flee to a God who is altogether loving, or it might be more 
correct to say altogether lovely. “Listen, my children,” said Mother 
Angélique of Port-Royal to her nuns a few hours before her death, “listen 
well to what I say. Most people do not know what death is, and never give 
the matter a thought. But my worst forebodings were as nothing compared 
with the terrors now upon me.” In deliberate opposition to such expressions 
of the theological terror, Rousseau imagined the elaborate complacency and 
self-satisfaction of the dying Julie, whose end was not only calm but 
esthetic (le dernier jour de sa vie en fut aussi le plus charmant). 

A sensible member of Edwards’s congregation at Northampton might 
conceivably have voted with the majority to dismiss him, not only because 
he objected to this spiritual terrorism in itself, but also because he saw the 
opposite extreme that it would help to precipitate — the boundless 
sycophancy of human nature from which we are now suffering. 

The effusiveness, then, that began to appear in the eighteenth century is 
one sign of the progress of naturalism, which is itself due to the new 
confidence inspired in man by scientific discovery coupled with a revulsion 
from the austerity of Christian dogma. This new effusiveness is also no less 
palpably a revulsion from the excess of artificial decorum and this revulsion 
was in turn greatly promoted by the rapid increase in power and influence at 
this time of the middle class. Reserve is traditionally aristocratic. The 
plebeian is no less traditionally expansive. It cannot be said that the 
decorous reserve of the French aristocracy that had been more or less 
imitated by other European aristocracies was in all respects commendable. 
According to this decorum a man should not love his wife, or if he did, 
should be careful not to betray the fact in public. It was also good “form” to 
live apart from one’s children and bad form to display one’s affection for 
them. The protest against a decorum that repressed even the domestic 
emotions may perhaps best be followed in the rise of the middle class 
drama. According to strict neo-classic decorum only the aristocracy had the 


right to appear in tragedy, whereas the man of the middle class was 
relegated to comedy and the man of the people to farce. The intermediate 
types of play that multiply in the eighteenth century (drame bourgeois, 
comédie larmoyante, etc.) are the reply of the plebeian to this classification. 
He is beginning to insist that his emotions too shall be taken seriously. But 
at the same time he is, under the influence of the new naturalistic 
philosophy, so bent on affirming his own goodness that in getting rid of 
artificial decorum he gets rid of true decorum likewise and so strikes at the 
very root of the drama. For true drama in contradistinction to mere 
melodrama requires in the background a scale of ethical values, or what 
amounts to the same thing, a sense of what is normal and representative and 
decorous, and the quality of the characters is revealed by their responsible 
choices good or bad with reference to some ethical scale, choices that the 
characters reveal by their actions and not by any explicit moralizing. But in 
the middle class drama there is little action in this sense: no one wills either 
his goodness or badness, but appears more or less as the creature of accident 
or fate (in a very un-Greek sense), or of a defective social order; and so 
instead of true dramatic conflict and proper motivation one tends to get 
domestic tableaux in which the characters weep in unison. For it is 
understood not only that man (especially the bourgeois) is good but that the 
orthodox way for this goodness to manifest itself is to overflow through the 
eyes. Perhaps never before or since have tears been shed with such a strange 
facility. At no other time have there been so many persons who, with 
streaming eyes, called upon heaven and earth to bear witness to their innate 
excellence. A man would be ashamed, says La Bruyere, speaking from the 
point of view of /’honnéte homme and his decorum, to display his emotions 
at the theatre. By the time of Diderot he would have been ashamed not to 
display them. It had become almost a requirement of good manners to weep 
and sob in public. At the performance of the “Père de Famille” in 1769 we 
are told that every handkerchief was in use. The Revolution seems to have 
raised doubts as to the necessary connection between tearfulness and 
goodness. The “Père de Famille” was hissed from the stage in 1811. 
Geoffroy commented in his feuilleton: “We have learned by a fatal 
experience that forty years of declamation and fustian about sensibility, 
humanity and benevolence, have served only to prepare men’s hearts for the 
last excesses of barbarism.” 


The romanticist indulged in the luxury of grief and was not incapable of 
striking an attitude. But as a rule he disdained the facile lachrymosity of the 
man of feeling as still too imitative and conventional. For his part, he has 
that within which passes show. To estimate a play solely by its power to 
draw tears is, as Coleridge observes, to measure it by a virtue that it 
possesses in common with the onion; and Chateaubriand makes a similar 
observation. Yet one should not forget that the romantic emotionalist 
derives directly from the man of feeling. One may indeed study the 
transition from the one to the other in Chateaubriand himself. For example, 
in his early work the “Natchez” he introduces a tribe of Sioux Indians who 
are still governed by the natural pity of Rousseau, as they prove by weeping 
on the slightest occasion. Lamartine again is close to Rousseau when he 
expatiates on the “genius” that is to be found in a tear; and Musset is not far 
from Diderot when he exclaims, “Long live the melodrama at which Margot 
wept” (Vive le mélodrame ou Margot a pleuré). 

Though it is usual to associate this effusiveness with Rousseau it should 
be clear from my brief sketch of the rise of the forces that were destined to 
overthrow the two great traditions — the Christian tradition with its prime 
emphasis on humility and the classical with its prime emphasis on decorum 
— that Rousseau had many forerunners. It would be easy enough, for 
example, to cite from English literature of the early eighteenth-century 
domestic tableaux that look forward equally to the middle class drama and 
to Rousseau’s picture of the virtues of Julie as wife and mother. Yet 
Rousseau, after all, deserves his preéminent position as the arch- 
sentimentalist by the very audacity of his revolt in the name of feeling from 
both humility and decorum. Never before and probably never since has a 
man of such undoubted genius shown himself so lacking in humility and 
decency (to use the old-fashioned synonym for decorum) as Rousseau in the 
“Confessions.” Rousseau feels himself so good that he is ready as he 
declares to appear before the Almighty at the sound of the trump of the last 
judgment, with the book of his “Confessions” in his hand, and there to issue 
a challenge to the whole human race: “Let a single one assert to Thee if he 
dare: I am better than that man.” As Horace Walpole complains he 
meditates a gasconade for the end of the world. It is possible to maintain 
with M. Lemaitre that Rousseau’s character underwent a certain purification 
as he grew older, but never at any time, either at the beginning or at the end, 


is it possible, as M. Lemaitre admits, to detect an atom of humility — an 
essential lack that had already been noted by Burke. 

The affront then that Rousseau puts upon humility at the very opening of 
his “Confessions” has like so much else in his life and writings a symbolical 
value. He also declares war in the same passage in the name of what he 
conceives to be his true self — that is his emotional self — against decorum 
or decency. I have already spoken of one of the main objections to decorum: 
it keeps one tame and conventional and interferes with the explosion of 
original genius. Another and closely allied grievance against decorum is 
implied in Rousseau’s opening assertion in the Confessions that his aim is 
to show a man in all the truth of his nature, and human nature can be known 
in its truth only, it should seem, when stripped of its last shred of reticence. 
Rousseau therefore already goes on the principle recently proclaimed by the 
Irish Bohemian George Moore, that the only thing a man should be 
ashamed of is of being ashamed. If the first objection to decorum — that it 
represses original genius — was urged especially by the romanticists, the 
second objection — that decorum interferes with truth to nature — was 
urged especially by the so-called realists of the later nineteenth century (and 
realism of this type is, as has been said, only romanticism going on all 
fours). Between the Rousseauistic conception of nature and that of the 
humanist the gap is especially wide. The humanist maintains that man 
attains to the truth of his nature only by imposing decorum upon his 
ordinary self. The Rousseauist maintains that man attains to this truth only 
by the free expansion of his ordinary self. The humanist fears to let his 
ordinary self unfold freely at the expense of decorum lest he merit some 
such comment as that made on the “Confessions” by Madame de Boufflers 
who had been infatuated with Rousseau during his lifetime: that it was the 
work not of a man but of an unclean animal. 

The passages of the “Confessions” that deserve this verdict do not, it is 
hardly necessary to add, reflect directly Rousseau’s moral ideal. In his 
dealings with morality as elsewhere he is, to come back to Schiller’s 
distinction, partly idyllic and partly satirical. He is satiric in his attitude 
towards the existing forms — forms based upon the Christian tradition that 
man is naturally sinful and that he needs therefore the discipline of fear and 
humility, or else forms based upon the classical tradition that man is 
naturally one-sided and that he needs therefore to be disciplined into 
decorum and proportionateness. He is idyllic in the substitutes that he 


would offer for these traditional forms. The substitutes are particularly 
striking in their refusal to allow any place for fear. Fear, according to Ovid, 
created the first Gods, and religion has been defined by an old English poet 
as the “mother of form and fear.” Rousseau would put in the place of form a 
fluid emotionalism, and as for fear, he would simply cast it out entirely, a 
revulsion, as I have pointed out, from the excessive emphasis on fear in the 
more austere forms of Christianity. Be “natural,” Rousseau says, and 
eschew priests and doctors, and you will be emancipated from fear. 

Rousseau’s expedient for getting rid of man’s sense of his own sinfulness 
on which fear and humility ultimately rest is well known. Evil, says 
Rousseau, foreign to man’s constitution, is introduced into it from without. 
The burden of guilt is thus conveniently shifted upon society. Instead of the 
old dualism between good and evil in the breast of the individual, a new 
dualism is thus set up between an artificial and corrupt society and “nature.” 
For man, let me repeat, has, according to Rousseau, fallen from nature in 
somewhat the same way as in the old theology he fell from God, and it is 
here that the idyllic element comes in, for, let us remind ourselves once 
more, Rousseau’s nature from which man has fallen is only an Arcadian 
dream. 

The assertion of man’s natural goodness is plainly something very 
fundamental in Rousseau, but there is something still more fundamental, 
and that is the shifting of dualism itself, the virtual denial of a struggle 
between good and evil in the breast of the individual. That deep inner cleft 
in man’s being on which religion has always put so much emphasis is not 
genuine. Only get away from an artificial society and back to nature and the 
inner conflict which is but a part of the artificiality will give way to beauty 
and harmony. In a passage in his “Supplément au voyage de Bougainville,” 
Diderot puts the underlying thesis of the new morality almost more clearly 
than Rousseau: “Do you wish to know in brief the tale of almost all our 
woe? There once existed a natural man; there has been introduced within 
this man an artificial man and there has arisen in the cave a civil war which 
lasts throughout life.” 

The denial of the reality of the “civil war in the cave” involves an entire 
transformation of the conscience. The conscience ceases to be a power that 
sits in judgment on the ordinary self and inhibits its impulses. It tends so far 
as it is recognized at all, to become itself an instinct and an emotion. 
Students of the history of ethics scarcely need to be told that this 


transformation of the conscience was led up to by the English deists, 
especially by Shaftesbury and his disciple Hutcheson. Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson are already esthetic in all senses of the word; esthetic in that 
they tend to base conduct upon feeling, and esthetic in that they incline to 
identify the good and the beautiful. Conscience is ceasing for both of them 
to be an inner check on the impulses of the individual and becoming a 
moral sense, a sort of expansive instinct for doing good to others. Altruism, 
as thus conceived, is opposed by them to the egoism of Hobbes and his 
followers. 

But for the full implications of this transformation of conscience and for 
esthetic morality in general one needs to turn to Rousseau. Most men 
according to Rousseau are perverted by society, but there are a few in whom 
the voice of “nature” is still strong and who, to be good and at the same 
time beautiful, have only to let themselves go. These, to use a term that 
came to have in the eighteenth century an almost technical meaning, are the 
“beautiful souls.” The belle ame is practically indistinguishable from the 
ame sensible and has many points in common with the original gentus. 
Those whose souls are beautiful are a small transfigured band in the midst 
of a philistine multitude. They are not to be judged by the same rules as 
those of less exquisite sensibility. “There are unfortunates too privileged to 
follow the common pathway.” The beautiful soul is unintelligible to those 
of coarser feelings. His very superiority, his preternatural fineness of 
sensation, thus predestines him to suffering. We are here at the root of 
romantic melancholy as will appear more fully later. 

The most important aspect of the whole conception is, however, the 
strictly ethical — the notion that the beautiful soul has only to be instinctive 
and temperamental to merit the praise that has in the past been awarded 
only to the purest spirituality. “As for Julie,” says Rousseau, “who never 
had any other guide but her heart and could have no surer guide, she gives 
herself up to it without scruple, and to do right, has only to do all that it asks 
of her.’ Virtue indeed, according to Rousseau, is not merely an instinct but 
a passion and even a voluptuous passion, moving in the same direction as 
other passions, only superior to them in vehemence. “Cold reason has never 
done anything illustrious; and you can triumph over the passions only by 
opposing them to one another. When the passion of virtue arises, it 
dominates everything and holds everything in equipoise.”2 


This notion of the soul that is spontaneously beautiful and therefore good 
made an especial appeal to the Germans and indeed is often associated with 
Germany more than with any other land.“ But examples of moral 
æstheticism are scarcely less frequent elsewhere from Rousseau to the 
present. No one, for example, was ever more convinced of the beauty of his 
own soul than Renan. “Morality,” says Renan, “has been conceived up to 
the present in a very narrow spirit, as obedience to a law, as an inner 
struggle between opposite laws. As for me, I declare that when I do good I 
obey no one, I fight no battle and win no victory. The cultivated man has 
only to follow the delicious incline of his inner impulses.’ Therefore, as he 
says elsewhere, “Be beautiful and then do at each moment whatever your 
heart may inspire you to do. This is the whole of morality.”= 

The doctrine of the beautiful soul is at once a denial and a parody of the 
doctrine of grace; a denial because it rejects original sin; a parody because it 
holds that the beautiful soul acts aright, not through any effort of its own 
but because nature acts in it and through it even as a man in a state of grace 
acts aright not through any merit of his own but because God acts in him 
and through him. The man who saw everything from the angle of grace 
was, like the beautiful soul or the original genius, inclined to look upon 
himself as exceptional and superlative. Bunyan entitles the story of his own 
inner life “Grace abounding to the chief of sinners.” But Bunyan flatters 
himself. It is not easy to be chief in such a lively competition. Humility and 
pride were evidently in a sort of grapple with one another in the breast of 
the Jansenist who declared that God had killed three men in order to 
compass his salvation. In the case of the beautiful soul the humility 
disappears, but the pride remains. He still looks upon himself as superlative 
but superlative in goodness. If all men were like himself, Renan declares, it 
would be appropriate to say of them: Ye are Gods and sons of the most 
high. The partisan of grace holds that works are of no avail compared with 
the gratuitous and unmerited illumination from above. The beautiful soul 
clings to his belief in his own innate excellence, no matter how flagrant the 
contradiction may be between this belief and his deeds. One should not fail 
to note some approximation to the point of view of the beautiful soul in 
those forms of Christianity in which the sense of sin is somewhat relaxed 
and the inner light very much emphasized — for example among the 
German pietists and the quietists of Catholic countries.“ We even hear of 
persons claiming to be Christians who as the result of debauchery have 


experienced a spiritual awakening (Dans la brute assoupie, un ange se 
réveille). But such doctrines are mere excrescences and eccentricities in the 
total history of Christianity. Even in its extreme insistence on grace, 
Christianity has always tended to supplement rather than contradict the 
supreme maxim of humanistic morality as enunciated by Cicero: “The 
whole praise of virtue is in action.” The usual result of the doctrine of grace 
when sincerely held is to make a man feel desperately sinful at the same 
time that he is less open to reproach than other men in his actual behavior. 
The beautiful soul on the other hand can always take refuge in his feelings 
from his real delinquencies. According to Joubert, Chateaubriand was not 
disturbed by actual lapses in his conduct because of his persuasion of his 
own innate rectitude.® “Her conduct was reprehensible,” says Rousseau of 
Madame de Warens, “but her heart was pure.” It does not matter what you 
do if only through it all you preserve the sense of your own loveliness. 
Indeed the more dubious the act the more copious would seem to be the 
overflow of fine sentiments to which it stimulates the beautiful soul. 
Rousseau dilates on his “warmth of heart,” his “keenness of sensibility,” his 
“innate benevolence for his fellow creatures,” his “ardent love for the great, 
the true, the beautiful, the just,” on the “melting feeling, the lively and 
sweet emotion that he experiences at the sight of everything that is virtuous, 
generous and lovely,” and concludes: “And so my third child was put into 
the foundling hospital.” 

If we wish to see the psychology of Rousseau writ large we should turn 
to the French Revolution. That period abounds in persons whose goodness 
is in theory so superlative that it overflows in a love for all men, but who in 
practice are filled like Rousseau in his later years with universal suspicion. 
There was indeed a moment in the Revolution when the madness of 
Rousseau became epidemic, when suspicion was pushed to such a point that 
men became “suspect of being suspect.” One of the last persons to see 
Rousseau alive at Ermenonville was Maximilien Robespierre. He was 
probably a more thoroughgoing Rousseauist than any other of the 
Revolutionary leaders. Perhaps no passage that could be cited illustrates 
with more terrible clearness the tendency of the new morality to convert 
righteousness into self-righteousness than the following from his last speech 
before the Convention at the very height of the Reign of Terror. Himself 
devoured by suspicion, he is repelling the suspicion that he wishes to erect 
his own power on the ruins of the monarchy. The idea, he says, that “he can 


descend to the infamy of the throne will appear probable only to those 
perverse beings who have not even the right to believe in virtue. But why 
speak of virtue? Doubtless virtue is a natural passion. But how could they 
be familiar with it, these venal spirits who never yielded access to aught 
save cowardly and ferocious passions? ... Yet virtue exists as you can 
testify, feeling and pure souls; it exists, that tender, irresistible, imperious 
passion, torment and delight of magnanimous hearts, that profound horror 
of tyranny, that compassionate zeal for the oppressed, that sacred love for 
one’s country, that still more sublime and sacred love for humanity, without 
which a great revolution is only a glittering crime that destroys another 
crime; it exists, that generous ambition to found on earth the first Republic 
of the world; that egoism of undegenerate men who find a celestial 
voluptuousness in the calm of a pure conscience and the ravishing spectacle 
of public happiness(!). You feel it at this moment burning in your souls. I 
feel it in mine. But how could our vile calumniators have any notion of it?” 
etc. 

In Robespierre and other revolutionary leaders one may study the 
implications of the new morality — the attempt to transform virtue into a 
natural passion — not merely for the individual but for society. M. Rod 
entitled his play on Rousseau “The Reformer.” Both Rousseau and his 
disciple Robespierre were reformers in the modern sense, — that is they are 
concerned not with reforming themselves, but other men. Inasmuch as there 
is no conflict between good and evil in the breast of the beautiful soul he is 
free to devote all his efforts to the improvement of mankind, and he 
proposes to achieve this great end by diffusing the spirit of brotherhood. All 
the traditional forms that stand in the way of this free emotional expansion 
he denounces as mere “prejudices,” and inclines to look on those who 
administer these forms as a gang of conspirators who are imposing an 
arbitrary and artificial restraint on the natural goodness of man and so 
keeping it from manifesting itself. With the final disappearance of the 
prejudices of the past and those who base their usurped authority upon 
them, the Golden Age will be ushered in at last; everybody will be 
boundlessly self-assertive and at the same time temper this self-assertion by 
an equally boundless sympathy for others, whose sympathy and self- 
assertion likewise know no bounds. The world of Walt Whitman will be 
realized, a world in which there is neither inferior nor superior but only 
comrades. This vision (such for example as appears at the end of Shelley’s 


“Prometheus”) of a humanity released from all evil artificially imposed 
from without, a humanity “where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea” 
and “whose nature is its own divine control,” is the true religion of the 
Rousseauist. It is this image of a humanity glorified through love that he 
sets up for worship in the sanctuary left vacant by “the great absence of 
God.” 

This transformation of the Arcadian dreamer into the Utopist is due in 
part, as I have already suggested, to the intoxication produced in the human 
spirit by the conquests of science. One can discern the coöperation of 
Baconian and Rousseauist from a very early stage of the great humanitarian 
movement in the midst of which we are still living. Both Baconian and 
Rousseauist are interested not in the struggle between good and evil in the 
breast of the individual, but in the progress of mankind as a whole. If the 
Rousseauist hopes to promote the progress of society by diffusing the spirit 
of brotherhood the Baconian or utilitarian hopes to achieve the same end by 
perfecting its machinery. It is scarcely necessary to add that these two main 
types of humanitarianism may be contained in almost any proportion in any 
particular person. By his worship of man in his future material advance, the 
Baconian betrays no less surely than the Rousseauist his faith in man’s 
natural goodness. This lack of humility is especially conspicuous in those 
who have sought to develop the positive observations of science into a 
closed system with the aid of logic and pure mathematics. Pascal already 
remarked sarcastically of Descartes that he had no need of God except to 
give an initial fillip to his mechanism. Later the mechanist no longer grants 
the need of the initial fillip. According to the familiar anecdote, La Place 
when asked by Napoleon in the course of an explanation of his “Celestial 
Mechanics” where God came in, replied that he had no need of a God in his 
system. As illustrating the extreme of humanitarian arrogance one may take 
the following from the physicist and mathematician, W. K. Clifford: “The 
dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity fade slowly from before 
us; and as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater and 
greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure — of Him 
who made all gods and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history 
and from the inmost depths of every soul the face of our father Man looks 
out upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes and says, ‘Before 
Jehovah was, I am.’” The fire, one is tempted to say, of eternal lust! Clifford 
is reported to have once hung by his toes from the cross-bar of a 


weathercock on a church-tower. As a bit of intellectual acrobatics the 
passage I have just quoted has some analogy with this posture. Further than 
this, man’s intoxication with himself is not likely to go. The attitude of 
Clifford is even more extreme in its way than that of Jonathan Edwards in 
his. However, there are already signs that the man of science is becoming, if 
not humble, at least a trifle less arrogant. 

One can imagine the Rousseauist interrupting at this point to remark that 
one of his chief protests has always been against the mechanical and 
utilitarian and in general the scientific attitude towards life. This is true. 
Something has already been said about this protest and it will be necessary 
to say more about it later. Yet Rousseauist and Baconian agree, as I have 
said, in turning away from the “civil war in the cave” to humanity in the 
lump. They agree in being more or less rebellious towards the traditional 
forms that put prime emphasis on the “civil war in the cave” — whether the 
Christian tradition with its humility or the classical with its decorum. No 
wonder Prometheus was the great romantic hero. Prometheus was at once a 
rebel, a lover of man and a promoter of man’s material progress. We have 
been living for over a century in what may be termed an age of Promethean 
individualism. 

The Rousseauist especially feels an inner kinship with Prometheus and 
other Titans. He is fascinated by every form of insurgency. Cain and Satan 
are both romantic heroes. To meet the full romantic requirement, however, 
the insurgent must also be tender-hearted. He must show an elemental 
energy in his explosion against the established order and at the same time a 
boundless sympathy for the victims of it. One of Hugo’s poems tells of a 
Mexican volcano, that in sheer disgust at the cruelty of the members of the 
Inquisition, spits lava upon them. This compassionate volcano symbolizes 
in both of its main aspects the romantic ideal. Hence the enormous 
international popularity of Schiller’s “Robbers.” One may find innumerable 
variants of the brigand Karl Moor who uses his plunder “to support 
meritorious young men at college.” The world into which we enter from the 
very dawn of romanticism is one of “glorious rascals,” and “beloved 
vagabonds.” 

“Sublime convicts,” says M. Lasserre, “idlers of genius, angelic female 
poisoners, monsters inspired by God, sincere comedians, virtuous 
courtesans, metaphysical mountebanks, faithful adulterers, form only one 
half — the sympathetic half of humanity according to romanticism. The 


other half, the wicked half, is manufactured by the same intellectual process 
under the suggestion of the same revolutionary instinct. It comprises all 
those who hold or stand for a portion of any discipline whatsoever, political, 
religious, moral or intellectual — kings, ministers, priests, judges, soldiers, 
policemen, husbands and critics.” 

The Rousseauist is ever ready to discover beauty of soul in any one who 
is under the reprobation of society. The figure of the courtesan rehabilitated 
through love that has enjoyed such popularity during the past hundred years 
goes back to Rousseau himself.” The underlying assumption of romantic 
morality is that the personal virtues, the virtues that imply self-control, 
count as naught compared with the fraternal spirit and the readiness to 
sacrifice one’s self for others. This is the ordinary theme of the Russian 
novel in which one finds, as Lemaitre remarks, “the Kalmuck exaggerations 
of our French romantic ideas.” For example Sonia in “Crime and 
Punishment” is glorified because she prostitutes herself to procure a 
livelihood for her family. One does not however need to go to Russia for 
what is scarcely less the assumption of contemporary America. If it can 
only be shown that a person is sympathetic we are inclined to pardon him 
his sins of unrestraint, his lack, for example, of common honesty. As an 
offset to the damaging facts brought out at the investigation of the sugar 
trust, the defense sought to establish that the late H. O. Havemeyer was a 
beautiful soul. It was testified that he could never hear little children sing 
without tears coming into his eyes. His favorite song, some one was unkind 
enough to suggest, was “little drops of water, little grains of sand.” The 
newspapers again reported not long ago that a notorious Pittsburg grafter 
had petitioned for his release from the penitentiary on the grounds that he 
wished to continue his philanthropic activities among the poor. Another 
paragraph that appeared recently in the daily press related that a burglar 
while engaged professionally in a house at Los Angeles discovered that the 
lady of the house had a child suffering from croup, and at once came to her 
aid, explaining that he had six children of his own. No one could really 
think amiss of this authentic descendant of Schiller’s Karl Moor. For love, 
according to the Rousseauist, is not the fulfillment of the law but a 
substitute for it. In “Les Misérables” Hugo contrasts Javert who stands for 
the old order based on obedience to the law with the convict Jean Valjean 
who stands for the new regeneration of man through love and self-sacrifice. 
When Javert awakens to the full ignominy of his rôle he does the only 





decent thing — he commits suicide. Hugo indeed has perhaps carried the 
new evangel of sympathy as a substitute for all the other virtues further than 
any one else and with fewer weak concessions to common sense. Sultan 
Murad, Hugo narrates, was “sublime.” He had his eight brothers strangled, 
caused his uncle to be sawn in two between two planks, opened one after 
the other twelve children to find a stolen apple, shed an ocean of blood and 
“sabred the world.” One day while passing in front of a butcher-shop he 
saw a pig bleeding to death, tormented by flies and with the sun beating 
upon its wound. Touched by pity, the Sultan pushes the pig into the shade 
with his foot and with an “enormous and superhuman gesture” drives away 
the flies. When Murad dies the pig appears before the Almighty and, 
pleading for him against the accusing host of his victims, wins his pardon. 
Moral: “A succored pig outweighs a world oppressed”®= (Un pourceau 
secouru vaut un monde égorgé). 

This subordination of all the other values of life to sympathy is achieved 
only at the expense of the great humanistic virtue — decorum or a sense of 
proportion. Now not to possess a sense of proportion is, however this lack 
may be manifested, to be a pedant; and, if there is ever a humanistic 
reaction, Hugo, one of the chief products of the age of original genius, will 
scarcely escape the charge of pedantry. But true religion also insists on a 
hierarchy of the virtues. Burke speaks at least as much from a religious as 
from a humanistic point of view when he writes: 

“The greatest crimes do not arise so much from a want of feeling for 
others as from an over-sensibility for ourselves and an over-indulgence to 
our own desires. ... They [the ‘philosophes’] explode or render odious or 
contemptible that class of virtues which restrain the appetite. These are at 
least nine out of ten of the virtues. In the place of all this they substitute a 
virtue which they call humanity or benevolence. By these means their 
morality has no idea in it of restraint or indeed of a distinct and settled 
principle of any kind. When their disciples are thus left free and guided only 
by present feeling, they are no longer to be depended on for good and evil. 
The men who to-day snatch the worst criminals from justice will murder the 
most innocent persons to-morrow.” ® 

The person who seeks to get rid of ninety per cent of the virtues in favor 
of an indiscriminate sympathy does not simply lose his scale of values. He 
arrives at an inverted scale of values. For the higher the object for which 
one feels sympathy the more the idea of obligation is likely to intrude — the 


very thing the Rousseauist is seeking to escape. One is more irresponsible 
and therefore more spontaneous in the Rousseauistic sense in lavishing 
one’s pity on a dying pig. Medical men have given a learned name to the 
malady of those who neglect the members of their own family and gush 
over animals (zodphilpsychosis). But Rousseau already exhibits this 
“psychosis.” He abandoned his five children one after the other, but had we 
are told an unspeakable affection for his dog.” 


Rousseau’s contemporary, Sterne, is supposed to have lavished a 
somewhat disproportionate emotion upon an ass. But the ass does not really 
come into his own until a later stage of the movement. Nietzsche has 
depicted the leaders of the nineteenth century as engaged in a veritable 
onolatry or ass-worship. The opposition between neo-classicist and 
Rousseauist is indeed symbolized in a fashion by their respective attitude 
towards the ass. Neo-classical decorum was, it should be remembered, an 
all-pervading principle. It imposed a severe hierarchy, not only upon 
objects, but upon the words that express these objects. The first concern of 
the decorous person was to avoid lowness, and the ass he looked upon as 
hopelessly low — so low as to be incapable of ennoblement even by a 
resort to periphrasis. Homer therefore was deemed by Vida to have been 
guilty of outrageous indecorum in comparing Ajax to an ass. The partisans 
of Homer sought indeed to prove that the ass was in the time of Homer a 
“noble” animal or at least that the word ass was “noble.” But the stigma put 
upon Homer by Vida — reinforced as it was by the similar attacks of 
Scaliger and others — remained. 


The rehabilitation of the ass by the Rousseauist is at once a protest 
against an unduly squeamish decorum, and a way of proclaiming the new 
principle of unbounded expansive sympathy. In dealing with both words 
and what they express, one should show a democratic inclusiveness. 
Something has already been said of the war the romanticist waged in the 
name of local color against the impoverishment of vocabulary by the neo- 
classicists. But the romantic warfare against the aristocratic squeamishness 
of the neo-classic vocabulary goes perhaps even deeper. Take, for instance, 
Wordsworth’s view as to the proper language of poetry. Poetical decorum 
had become by the end of the eighteenth century a mere varnish of 
conventional elegance. Why should mere polite prejudice, so Wordsworth 


reasoned, and the “gaudiness and inane phraseology” in which it resulted be 
allowed to interfere with the “spontaneous overflow of powerful emotion”? 
And so he proceeds to set up a view of poetry that is only the neo-classical 
view turned upside down. For the proper subjects and speech of poetry he 
would turn from the highest class of society to the lowest, from the 
aristocrat to the peasant. The peasant is more poetical than the aristocrat 
because he is closer to nature, for Wordsworth as he himself avows, is less 
interested in the peasant for his own sake than because he sees in him a sort 
of emanation of the landscape. 

One needs to keep all this background in mind if one wishes to 
understand the full significance of a poem like “Peter Bell.” Scaliger blames 
Homer because he stoops to mention in his description of Zeus something 
so trivial as the eyebrows. Wordsworth seeks to bestow poetical dignity and 
seriousness on the “long left ear” of an ass.” The ass is thus exalted one 
scarcely need add, because of his compassionateness. The hard heart of 
Peter Bell is at last melted by the sight of so much goodness. He aspires to 
be like the ass and finally achieves his wish. 

The French romanticists, Hugo, for instance, make an attack on decorum 
somewhat similar to that of Wordsworth. Words formerly lived, says Hugo, 
divided up into castes. Some had the privilege of mounting into the king’s 
coaches at Versailles, whereas others were relegated to the rabble. I came 
along and clapped a red liberty cap on the old dictionary. I brought about a 
literary ‘93,2 etc. Hugo’s attack on decorum is also combined with an even 
more violent assertion than Wordsworth’s of the ideal of romantic morality 
— the supremacy of pity. He declares in the “Legend of the Ages” that an 
ass that takes a step aside to avoid crushing a toad is “holier than Socrates 
and greater than Plato.”“ For this and similar utterances Hugo deserves to 
be placed very nearly if not quite at the head of romantic onolaters. 

We have said that the tremendous burden put upon sympathy in romantic 
morality is a result of the assumption that the “civil war in the cave” is 
artificial and that therefore the restraining virtues (according to Burke 
ninety per cent of the virtues) which imply this warfare are likewise 
artificial. If the civil war in the cave should turn out to be not artificial but a 
fact of the gravest import, the whole spiritual landscape would change 
immediately. Romantic morality would in that case be not a reality but a 
mirage. We need at all events to grasp the central issue firmly. Humanism 
and religion have always asserted in some form or other the dualism of the 


human spirit. A man’s spirituality is in inverse ratio to his immersion in 
temperament. The whole movement from Rousseau to Bergson is, on the 
other hand, filled with the glorification of instinct. To become spiritual the 
beautiful soul needs only to expand along the lines of temperament and with 
this process the cult of pity or sympathy does not interfere. The romantic 
moralist tends to favor expansion on the ground that it is vital, creative, 
infinite, and to dismiss whatever seems to set bounds to expansion as 
something inert, mechanical, finite. In its onslaughts on the veto power 
whether within or without the breast of the individual it is plain that no age 
has ever approached the age of original genius in the midst of which we are 
still living. Goethe defines the devil as the spirit that always says no, and 
Carlyle celebrates his passage from darkness to light as an escape from the 
Everlasting Nay to the Everlasting Yea. We rarely pause to consider what a 
reversal of traditional wisdom is implied in such conceptions. In the past, 
the spirit that says no has been associated rather with the divine. Socrates 
tells us that the counsels of his “voice” were always negative, never 
positive.= According to the ancient Hindu again the divine is the “inner 
check.” God, according to Aristotle, is pure Form. In opposition to all this 
emphasis on the restricting and limiting power, the naturalist, whether 
scientific or emotional, sets up a program of formless, fearless expansion; 
which means in practice that he recognizes no bounds either to intellectual 
or emotional curiosity. 

I have said that it is a part of the psychology of the original genius to 
offer the element of wonder and surprise awakened by the perpetual 
novelty, the infinite otherwiseness of things, as a substitute for the awe that 
is associated with their infinite oneness; or rather to refuse to discriminate 
between these two infinitudes and so to confound the two main directions of 
the human spirit, its religious East, as one may say, with its West of wonder 
and romance. This confusion may be illustrated by the romantic attitude 
towards what is perhaps the most Eastern of all Eastern lands, — India. The 
materials for the study of India in the Occident were accumulated by 
Englishmen towards the end of the eighteenth century, but the actual 
interpretation of this material is due largely to German romanticists, notably 
to Friedrich Schlegel. Alongside the romantic Hellenist and the romantic 
mediævalist we find the romantic Indianist. It is to India even more than to 
Spain that one needs to turn, says Friedrich Schlegel, for the supremely 
romantic2 — that is, the wildest and most unrestrained luxuriance of 


imagination. Now in a country so vast and so ancient as India you can find 
in some place or at some period or other almost anything you like. If, for 
example, W. B. Yeats waxes enthusiastic over Tagore we may be sure that 
there is in the work of Tagore something akin to esthetic romanticism. But 
if we take India at the top of her achievement in the early Buddhistic 
movement, let us say, we shall find something very different. The early 
Buddhistic movement in its essential aspects is at the extreme opposite pole 
from romanticism. The point is worth making because certain 
misinterpretations that still persist both of Buddhism and other movements 
in India can be traced ultimately to the bad twist that was given to the whole 
subject by romanticists like the Schlegels. The educated Frenchman, for 
instance, gets his ideas of India largely from certain poems of Leconte de 
Lisle who reflects the German influence. But the sense of universal and 
meaningless flux that pervades these poems without any countervailing 
sense of a reality behind the shows of nature is a product of romanticism, 
working in coöperation with science, and is therefore antipodal to the 
absorption of the true Hindu in the oneness of things. We are told, again, 
that Schopenhauer was a Buddhist. Did he not have an image of Buddha in 
his bedroom? But no doctrine perhaps is more remote from the genuine 
doctrine of Buddha than that of this soured and disillusioned romanticist. 
The nature of true Buddhism and its opposition to all forms of romanticism 
is worth dwelling on for a moment. Buddha not only asserted the human 
law with unusual power but he also did what, in the estimation of some, 
needs doing in our own day — he put this law, not on a traditional, but on a 
positive and critical basis. This spiritual positivism of Buddha is, reduced to 
its simplest terms, a psychology of desire. Not only is the world outside of 
man in a constant state of flux and change, but there is an element within 
man that is in constant flux and change also and makes itself felt practically 
as an element of expansive desire. What is unstable in him longs for what is 
unstable in the outer world. But he may escape from the element of flux and 
change, nay he must aspire to do so, if he wishes to be released from 
sorrow. This is to substitute the noble for the ignoble craving. The 
permanent or ethical element in himself towards which he should strive to 
move is known to him practically as a power of inhibition or inner check 
upon expansive desire. Vital impulse (élan vital) may be subjected to vital 
control (frein vital). Here is the Buddhist equivalent of the “civil war in the 
cave” that the romanticist denies. Buddha does not admit a soul in man in 


the sense that 1s often given to the word, but on this opposition between 
vital impulse and vital control as a psychological fact he puts his supreme 
emphasis. The man who drifts supinely with the current of desire is guilty 
according to Buddha of the gravest of all vices — spiritual or moral 
indolence (pamdda). He on the contrary who curbs or reins in his expansive 
desires is displaying the chief of all the virtues, spiritual vigilance or 
strenuousness (appamdda). The man who is spiritually strenuous has 
entered upon the “path.” The end of this path and the goal of being cannot 
be formulated in terms of the finite intellect, any more than the ocean can 
be put into a cup. But progress on the path may be known by its fruits — 
negatively by the extinction of the expansive desires (the literal meaning of 
Nirvana), positively by an increase in peace, poise, centrality. 


A man’s rank in the scale of being is, then, according to the Buddhist 
determined by the quality of his desires; and it is within his power to 
determine whether he shall let them run wild or else control them to some 
worthy end. We hear of the fatalistic East, but no doctrine was ever less 
fatalistic than that of Buddha. No one ever put so squarely upon the 
individual what the individual is ever seeking to evade — the burden of 
moral responsibility. “Self is the lord of self. Who else can be the lord? ... 
You yourself must make the effort. The Buddhas are only teachers.” But 
does not all this emphasis on self, one may ask, tend to hardness and 
indifference towards others, towards the undermining of that compassion to 
which the romantic moralist is ready to sacrifice all the other virtues? 
Buddha may be allowed to speak for himself: “Even as a mother cherishes 
her child, her only child, so let a man cultivate a boundless love towards all 
beings.” Buddha thus seems to fulfil Pascal’s requirement for a great man: 
he unites in himself opposite virtues and occupies all the space between 
them. 

Enough has been said to make plain that the infinite indeterminate desire 
of the romanticist and the Buddhist repression of desire are the most 
different things conceivable. Chateaubriand it has been said was an 
“imvincibly restless soul,” a soul of desire (une âme de désir), but these 
phrases are scarcely more applicable to him than to many other great 
romanticists. They are fitly symbolized by the figures that pace to and fro in 
the Hall of Eblis and whose hearts are seen through their transparent 
bosoms to be lapped in the flames of unquenchable longing. The 


romanticist indeed bases, as I have said, on the very intensity of his longing 
his claims to be an idealist and even a mystic. William Blake, for example, 
has been proclaimed a true mystic. The same term has also been applied to 
Buddha. Without pretending to have fathomed completely so unfathomable 
a being as Buddha or even the far less unfathomable William Blake, one 
may nevertheless assert with confidence that Buddha and Blake stand for 
utterly incompatible views of life. If Blake is a mystic then Buddha must be 
something else. To be assured on this point one needs only to compare the 
“Marriage of Heaven and Hell” with the “Dhammapada,” an anthology of 
some of the most authentic and authoritative material in early Buddhism. 
“He who desires but acts not, breeds pestilence. ... The road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom,” says Blake. “Even in heavenly pleasures he finds 
no satisfaction; the disciple who is fully awakened delights only in the 
destruction of all desires. ... Good is restraint in all things,” says Buddha. 
Buddha would evidently have dismissed Blake as a madman, whereas 
Blake would have looked on Buddhism as the ultimate abomination. My 
own conviction is that Buddha was a genuine sage well worthy of the 
homage rendered him by multitudes of men for more than twenty-four 
centuries, whereas Blake was only a romantic æsthete who was moving in 
his imaginative activity towards madness and seems at the end actually to 
have reached the goal. 

I have been going thus far afield to ancient India and to Buddha, not that 
I might, like a recent student of Buddhism, enjoy “the strangeness of the 
intellectual landscape,” but on the contrary that I might suggest that there is 
a centre of normal human experience and that Buddhism, at least in its 
ethical aspects, is nearer to this centre than esthetic romanticism. Buddha 
might perhaps marvel with more reason at our strangeness than we at his. 
Buddha’s assertion of man’s innate moral laziness in particular accords 
more closely with what most of us have experienced than Rousseau’s 
assertion of man’s natural goodness. This conception of the innate laziness 
of man seems to me indeed so central that I am going to put it at the basis of 
the point of view I am myself seeking to develop, though this point of view 
is not primarily Buddhistic. This conception has the advantage of being 
positive rather than dogmatic. It works out in practice very much like the 
original sin of the Christian theologian. The advantage of starting with 
indolence rather than sin is that many men will admit that they are morally 
indolent who will not admit that they are sinful. For theological 


implications still cluster thickly about the word sin, and these persons are 
still engaged more or less consciously in the great naturalistic revolt against 
theology. 

The spiritual positivist then will start from a fact of immediate 
perception — from the presence namely in the breast of the individual of a 
principle of vital control (frein vital), and he will measure his spiritual 
strenuousness or spiritual sloth by the degree to which he exercises or fails 
to exercise this power. In accordance with the keenness of a man’s 
perception of a specially human order that is known practically as a curb 
upon his ordinary self, he may be said to possess insight. The important 
thing is that the insight should not be sophisticated, that a man should not 
fall away from it into some phantasmagoria of the intellect or emotions. A 
man sometimes builds up a whole system of metaphysics as a sort of screen 
between himself and his obligations either to himself or others. Mrs. 
Barbauld suspected that Coleridge’s philosophy was only a mask for 
indolence. Carlyle’s phrase for Coleridge was even harsher: “putrescent 
indolence,” a phrase that might be applied with more justice perhaps to 
Rousseau. One may learn from Rousseau the art of sinking to the region of 
instinct that is below the rational level instead of struggling forward to the 
region of insight that is above it, and at the same time passing for a sublime 
enthusiast; the art of looking backwards and downwards, and at the same 
time enjoying the honor that belongs only to those who look forwards and 
up. We need not wonder at the warm welcome that this new art received. I 
have said that that man has always been accounted a benefactor who has 
substituted for the reality of spiritual discipline some ingenious art of going 
through the motions and that the decorum of the neo-classical period had 
largely sunk to this level. Even in the most decorous of modern ages, that of 
Louis XIV, it was very common, as every student of the period knows, for 
men to set up as personages in the grand manner and at the same time 
behind the façade of conventional dignity to let their appetites run riot. It 
would have been perfectly legitimate at the end of the eighteenth century to 
attack in the name of true decorum a decorum that had become the “varnish 
of vice” and “mask of hypocrisy.” What Rousseau actually opposed to 
pseudo-decorum was perhaps the most alluring form of sham spirituality 
that the world has ever seen — a method not merely of masking but of 
glorifying one’s spiritual indolence. “You wish to have the pleasures of vice 
and the honor of virtue,” wrote Julie to Saint-Preux in a moment of unusual 


candor. The Rousseauist may indulge in the extreme of psychic unrestraint 
and at the same time pose as a perfect idealist or even, if one is a 
Chateaubriand, as a champion of religion. Chateaubriand’s life according to 
Lemaitre was a “magnificent series of attitudes.” 

I do not mean to assert that the Rousseauist is always guilty of the pose 
and theatricality of which there is more than a suggestion in Chateaubriand. 
There is, however, much in the Rousseauistic view of life that militates 
against a complete moral honesty. “Of all the men I have known,” says 
Rousseau, “he whose character derives most completely from his 
temperament alone is Jean-Jacques.” The ugly things that have a way of 
happening when impulse is thus left uncontrolled do not, as we have seen, 
disturb the beautiful soul in his complacency. He can always point an 
accusing finger at something or somebody else. The faith in one’s natural 
goodness is a constant encouragement to evade moral responsibility. To 
accept responsibility is to follow the line of maximum effort, whereas man’s 
secret desire is to follow, if not the line of least, at all events the line of 
lesser resistance. The endless twisting and dodging and proneness to look 
for scapegoats that results is surely the least reputable aspect of human 
nature. Rousseau writes to Madame de Francueil (20 April, 1751) that it 
was her class, the class of the rich, that was responsible for his having had 
to abandon his children. With responsibility thus shifted from one’s self to 
the rich, the next step is inevitable, namely to start a crusade against the 
members of a class which, without any warrant from “Nature,” oppresses its 
brothers, the members of other classes, and forces them into transgression. 
A man may thus dodge his duties as a father, and at the same time pose as a 
paladin of humanity. Rousseau is very close here to our most recent 
agitators. If a working girl falls from chastity, for example, do not blame 
her, blame her employer. She would have remained a model of purity if he 
had only added a dollar or two a week to her wage. With the progress of the 
new morality every one has become familiar with the type of the perfect 
idealist who is ready to pass laws for the regulation of everybody and 
everything except himself, and who knows how to envelop in a mist of 
radiant words schemes the true driving power of which is the desire to 
confiscate property. 

The tendency to make of society the universal scapegoat is not, one 
scarcely needs add, to be ascribed entirely to the romantic moralist. It is 
only one aspect of the denial of the human law, of the assumption that 


because man is partly subject to the natural law he is entirely subject to it; 
and in this dehumanizing of man the rationalist has been at least as guilty as 
the emotionalist. If the Rousseauist hopes to find a substitute for all the 
restraining virtues in sympathy, the rationalistic naturalist, who is as a rule 
utilitarian with a greater or smaller dash of pseudo-science, hopes to find a 
substitute for these same virtues in some form of machinery. The legislative 
mill to which our “uplifters” are so ready to resort, is a familiar example. If 
our modern society continues to listen to those who are seeking to persuade 
it that it is possible to find mechanical or emotional equivalents for self- 
control, it is likely, as Rousseau said of himself, to show a “great tendency 
to degenerate.” 

The fact on which the moral positivist would rest his effort to rehabilitate 
self-control is, as I have said, the presence in man of a restraining, 
informing and centralizing power that is anterior to both intellect and 
emotion. Such a power, it must be freely granted, is not present equally in 
all persons; in some it seems scarcely to exist at all. When released from 
outer control, they are simply unchained temperaments; whereas in others 
this superrational perception seems to be singularly vivid and distinct. This 
is the psychological fact that underlies what the theologian would term the 
mystery of grace. 

Rousseau himself was not quite so temperamental as might be inferred 
from what has been said about his evasion of ethical effort. There were 
moments when the dualism of the spirit came home to him, moments when 
he perceived that the conscience is not itself an expansive emotion but 
rather a judgment and a check upon expansive emotion. Yet his general 
readiness to subordinate his ethical self to his sensibility is indubitable. 
Hence the absence in his personality and writing of the note of masculinity. 
There is indeed much in his make-up that reminds one less of a man than of 
a high-strung impressionable woman. Woman, most observers would agree, 
is more natural in Rousseau’s sense, that is, more temperamental, than man. 
One should indeed always temper these perilous comparisons of the sexes 
with the remark of La Fontaine that in this matter he knew a great many 
men who were women. Now to be temperamental is to be extreme, and it is 
in this sense perhaps that the female of the species may be said to be 
“fiercer than the male.” Rousseau’s failure to find “any intermediary term 
between everything and nothing” would seem to be a feminine rather than a 
masculine trait. Decorum in the case of women, even more perhaps than in 


the case of men, tends to be a mere conformity to what 1s established rather 
than the immediate perception of a law of measure and proportion that sets 
bounds to the expansive desires. “Women believe innocent everything that 
they dare,” says Joubert, whom no one will accuse of being a misogynist. 
Those who are thus temperamental have more need than others of outer 
guidance. “His feminine nature,” says C. E. Norton of Ruskin, “needed 
support such as it never got.” 

If women are more temperamental than men it is only fair to add that 
they have a greater fineness of temperament. Women, says Joubert again, 
are richer in native virtues, men in acquired virtues. At times when men are 
slack in acquiring virtues in the truly ethical sense — and some might 
maintain that the present is such a time — the women may be not only 
men’s equals but their superiors. Rousseau had this feminine fineness of 
temperament. He speaks rightly of his “exquisite faculties.” He also had no 
inconsiderable amount of feminine charm. The numerous members of the 
French aristocracy whom he fascinated may be accepted as competent 
witnesses on this point. The mingling of sense and spirit that pervades 
Rousseau, his pseudo-Platonism as I have called it elsewhere, is also a 
feminine rather than a masculine trait. 

There is likewise something feminine in Rousseau’s preference for 
illusion. Illusion is the element in which woman even more than man would 
seem to live and move and have her being. It is feminine and also romantic 
to prefer to a world of sharp definition a world of magic and suggestiveness. 
W. Bagehot (it will be observed that in discussing this delicate topic I am 
prone to take refuge behind authorities) attributes the triumph of an art of 
shifting illusion over an art of clear and firm outlines to the growing 
influence of women.“ Woman’s being is to that of man, we are told, as is 
moonlight unto sunlight — and the moon is the romantic orb. The whole of 
German romance in particular is bathed in moonshine. 

The objection of the classicist to the so-called enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century is that it did not have in it sufficient light. The 
primitivists on the contrary felt that it had too much light — that the light 
needed to be tempered by darkness. Even the moon is too effulgent for the 
author of “Hymns to the Night.” No movement has ever avowed more 
openly its partiality for the dim and the crepuscular. The German 
romanticists have been termed “twilight men.” What many of them admire 
in woman as in children and plants, is her unconsciousness and freedom 


from analysis — an admiration that is also a tribute in its way to the “night 
side” of nature.“ 

Discussions of the kind in which I have been indulging regarding the 
unlikeness of woman and man are very dreary unless one puts at least equal 
emphasis on their fundamental likeness. Woman, before being woman, is a 
human being and so subject to the same law as man. So far as men and 
women both take on the yoke of this law, they move towards a common 
centre. So far as they throw it off and live temperamentally, there tends to 
arise the most odious of all forms of warfare — that between the sexes. The 
dictates of the human law are only too likely to yield in the case of both 
men and women to the rush of outer impressions and the tumult of the 
desires within. This is what La Rochefoucauld means when he says that 
“the head is always the dupe of the heart.” Nevertheless feeling is even 
more likely to prevail over judgment in woman than it is in man. To be 
judicial indeed to the point of hardness and sternness has always been held 
to be unfeminine. It is almost woman’s prerogative to err on the side of 
sympathy. But even woman cannot be allowed to substitute sympathy for 
true conscience — that is for the principle of control. In basing conduct on 
feeling Rousseau may be said to have founded a new sophistry. The ancient 
sophist at least made man the measure of all things. By subordinating 
judgment to sensibility Rousseau may be said to have made woman the 
measure of all things. 

The affirmation of a human law must ultimately rest on the perception of 
a something that is set above the flux upon which the flux itself depends — 
on what Aristotle terms an unmoved mover. Otherwise conscience becomes 
a part of the very flux and element of change it is supposed to control. In 
proportion as he escapes from outer control man must be conscious of some 
such unmoved mover if he is to oppose a definite aim or purpose to the 
indefinite expansion of his desires. Having some such firm centre he may 
hope to carry through to a fortunate conclusion the “civil war in the cave.” 
He may, as the wise are wont to express it, build himself an island in the 
midst of the flood. The romantic moralist, on the other hand, instead of 
building himself an island is simply drifting with the stream. For feeling not 
only shifts from man to man, it is continually shifting in the same man; so 
that morality becomes a matter of mood, and romanticism here as elsewhere 
might be defined as the despotism of mood. At the time of doing anything, 
says Mrs. Shelley, Shelley deemed himself right; and Rousseau says that in 


the act of abandoning his own children he felt “like a member of Plato’s 
republic.” 

The man who makes self-expression and not self-control his primary 
endeavor becomes subject to every influence, “the very slave of 
circumstance and impulse borne by every breath.” This is what it means in 
practice no longer to keep a firm hand on the rudder of one’s personality, 
but to turn one’s self over to “nature.” The partisan of expression becomes 
the thrall of his impressions so that the whole Rousseauistic conception may 
be termed indifferently impressionistic or expressionistic. For the beautiful 
soul in order to express himself has to indulge his emotions instead of 
hardening and bracing them against the shock of circumstance. The very 
refinement of sensibility which constitutes in his own eyes his superiority to 
the philistine makes him quiver responsive to every outer influence; he 
finally becomes subject to changes in the weather, or in Rousseau’s own 
phrase, the “vile plaything of the atmosphere and seasons.” 

This rapid shifting of mood in the romanticist, in response to inner 
impulse or outer impression, is almost too familiar to need illustration. Here 
is an example that may serve for a thousand from that life-long devotee of 
the great god Whim — Hector Berlioz. When at Florence, Berlioz relates in 
his Memoirs, he received a letter from the mother of Camille, the woman he 
loved, informing him of Camille’s marriage to another. “In two minutes my 
plans were laid. I must hurry to Paris to kill two guilty women and one 
innocent man; for, this act of justice done, I too must die.” Accordingly he 
loads his pistols, supplies himself with a disguise as a lady’s maid, so as to 
be able to penetrate into the guilty household, and puts into his pockets 
“two little bottles, one of strychnine, the other of laudanum.” While 
awaiting the departure of the diligence he “rages up and down the streets of 
Florence like a mad dog.” Later, as the diligence is traversing a wild 
mountain road, he suddenly lets out a “‘Ha’! so hoarse, so savage, so 
diabolic that the startled driver bounded aside as if he had indeed a demon 
for his fellow-traveller.” But on reaching Nice he is so enchanted by the 
climate and environment that he not only forgets his errand, but spends 
there “the twenty happiest days” of his life! There are times, one must 
admit, when it is an advantage to be temperamental. 

In this exaltation of environmental influences one should note again the 
coöperation of Rousseauist and Baconian, of emotional and scientific 
naturalist. Both are prone to look upon man as being made by natural forces 


and not as making himself. To deal with the substitutes that Rousseauist and 
Baconian have proposed for traditional morality, 1s in fact to make a study 
of the varieties — and they are numerous — of naturalistic fatalism. The 
upshot of the whole movement is to discredit moral effort on the part of the 
individual. Why should a man believe in the efficacy of this effort, why 
should he struggle to acquire character if he is convinced that he is being 
moulded like putty by influences beyond his control — the influence of 
climate, for example? Both science and romanticism have vied with one 
another in making of man a mere stop on which Nature may play what tune 
she will. The Æolian harp enjoyed an extraordinary popularity as a romantic 
symbol. The man of science for his part is ready to draw up statistical tables 
showing what season of the year is most productive of suicide and what 
type of weather impels bank-cashiers most irresistibly to embezzlement. A 
man on a mountain top, according to Rousseau, enjoys not only physical but 
spiritual elevation, and when he descends to the plain the altitude of his 
mind declines with that of his body. Ruskin’s soul, says C. E. Norton, “was 
like an Æolian harp, its strings quivering musically in serene days under the 
touch of the soft air, but as the clouds gathered and the winds arose, 
vibrating in the blast with a tension that might break the sounding board 
itself.” It is not surprising Ruskin makes other men as subject to “skyey 
influences” as himself. “The mountains of the earth are,” he says, “its 
natural cathedrals. True religion can scarcely be achieved away from them. 
The curate or hermit of the field and fen, however simple his life or painful 
his lodging, does not often attain the spirit of the hill pastor or recluse: we 
may find in him a decent virtue or a contented ignorance, rarely the 
prophetic vision or the martyrs passion.” The corruptions of Romanism 
“are traceable for the most part to lowland prelacy.’“ 

Is then the Rousseauist totally unable to regulate his impressions? It is 
plain that he cannot control them from within because the whole idea of a 
vital control of this kind is, as we have seen, foreign to the psychology of 
the beautiful soul. Yet it is, according to Rousseau, possible to base morality 
on the senses — on outer perception that is — and at the same time get the 
equivalent of a free-will based on inner perception. He was so much 
interested in this subject that he had planned to devote to it a whole treatise 
to be entitled “Sensitive morality or the materialism of the sage.” A man 
cannot resist an outer impression but he may at least get out of its way and 
put himself in the way of another impression that will impel him to the 


desired course of conduct. “The soul may then be put or maintained in the 
state most favorable to virtue.” “Climates, seasons, sounds, colors, 
darkness, light, the elements, food, noise, silence, movement, rest, 
everything, acts on our physical frame.” By a proper adjustment of all these 
outer elements we may govern in their origins the feelings by which we 
allow ourselves to be dominated. 

Rousseau’s ideas about sensitive morality are at once highly chimerical 
and highly significant. Here as elsewhere one may say with Amiel that 
nothing of Rousseau has been lost. His point of view has an inner kinship 
with that of the man of science who asserts that man is necessarily the 
product of natural forces, but that one may at least modify the natural 
forces. For example, moral effort on the part of the individual cannot 
overcome heredity. It is possible, however, by schemes of eugenics to 
regulate heredity. The uneasy burden of moral responsibility is thus lifted 
from the individual, and the moralist in the old-fashioned sense is invited to 
abdicate in favor of the biologist. It would be easy enough to trace similar 
assumptions in the various forms of socialism and other “isms” almost 
innumerable of the present hour. 

Perhaps the problem to which I have already alluded may as well be 
faced here. How does it happen that Rousseau who attacked both science 
and literature as the chief sources of human degeneracy should be an arch- 
æsthete, the authentic ancestor of the school of art for art’s sake and at the 
same time by his sensitive (or esthetic) morality play into the hands of the 
scientific determinist? If one is to enter deeply into the modern movement 
one needs to consider both wherein scientific and emotional naturalists 
clash and wherein they agree. The two types of naturalists agree in their 
virtual denial of a superrational realm. They clash above all in their attitude 
towards what is on the rational level. The scientific naturalist is assiduously 
analytical. Rousseau, on the other hand, or rather one whole side of 
Rousseau, is hostile to analysis. The arts and sciences are attacked because 
they are the product of reflection. “The man who reflects is a depraved 
animal,” because he has fallen away from the primitive spontaneous unity 
of his being. Rousseau is the first of the great anti-intellectualists. By 
assailing both rationalism and pseudo-classic decorum in the name of 
instinct and emotion he appealed to men’s longing to get away from the 
secondary and the derivative to the immediate. True decorum satisfies the 
craving for immediacy because it contains within itself an element of 


superrational perception. The “reason” of a Plato or an Aristotle also 
satisfies the craving for immediacy because it likewise contains within itself 
an element of superrational perception. A reason or a decorum of this kind 
ministers to another deep need of human nature — the need to lose itself in 
a larger whole. Once eliminate the superrational perception and reason 
sinks to the level of rationalism, consciousness becomes mere self- 
consciousness. It is difficult, as St. Evremond said, for man to remain in the 
long run in this doubtful middle state. Having lost the unity of insight, he 
will long for the unity of instinct. Hence the paradox that this most self- 
conscious of all movements is filled with the praise of the unconscious. It 
abounds in persons who, like Walt Whitman, would turn and live with the 
animals, or who, like Novalis, would fain strike root into the earth with the 
plant. Animals and plants are not engaged in any moral struggle, they are 
not inwardly divided against themselves. 

Here is the source of the opposition between the abstract and analytical 
head, deadly to the sense of unity, and the warm immediate heart that 
unifies life with the aid of the imagination — an opposition that assumes so 
many forms from Rousseau to Bergson. The Rousseauist always betrays 
himself by arraigning in some form or other, “the false secondary power by 
which we multiply distinctions.” One should indeed remember that there 
were obscurantists before Rousseau. Pascal also arrays the heart against the 
head; but his heart is at the farthest remove from that of Rousseau; it stands 
for a superrational perception. Christians like Pascal may indulge with 
comparative impunity in a certain amount of obscurantism. For they have 
submitted to a tradition that supplies them with distinctions between good 
and evil and at the same time controls their imagination. But for the 
individualist who has broken with tradition to deny his head in the name of 
his heart is a deadly peril. He above all persons should insist that the power 
by which we multiply distinctions, though secondary, is not false — that the 
intellect, of however little avail in itself, is invaluable when working in 
cooperation with the imagination in the service of either inner or outer 
perception. It is only through the analytical head and its keen 
discriminations that the individualist can determine whether the unity and 
infinitude towards which his imagination is reaching (and it is only through 
the imagination that one can have the sense of unity and infinitude) is real 
or merely chimerical. Need I add that in making these distinctions between 
imagination, intellect, feeling, etc., I am not attempting to divide man up 


into more or less watertight compartments, into hard and fast “faculties,” 
but merely to express, however imperfectly, certain obscure and profound 
facts of experience? 

The varieties of what one may term the rationalistic error, of the 
endeavor of the intellect to emancipate itself from perception and set up as 
an independent power, are numerous. The variety that was perhaps formerly 
most familiar was that of the theologian who sought to formulate 
intellectually what must ever transcend formulation. The forms of the 
rationalistic error that concern our present subject can be traced back for the 
most part to Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, and are indeed 
implicit in his famous identification of thought and being (Je pense, donc je 
suis). The dogmatic and arrogant rationalism that denies both what is above 
and what is below itself, both the realm of awe and the realm of wonder, 
which prevailed among the Cartesians of the Enlightenment, combined, as I 
have said, with pseudo-classic decorum to produce that sense of 
confinement and smugness against which the original genius protested. Man 
will always crave a view of life to which perception lends immediacy and 
the imagination infinitude. A view of life like that of the eighteenth century 
that reduces unduly the rôle of both imagination and perception will always 
seem to him unvital and mechanical. “The Bounded,” says Blake, “is 
loathed by its possessor. The same dull round even of a Universe would 
soon become a Mill with complicated wheels.” 

The mechanizing of life against which the romanticist protested may as I 
said be largely associated with the influence of Descartes. It is not however 
the whole truth about Descartes to say that he forgot the purely instrumental 
role of the intellect and encouraged it to set up as an independent power. As 
a matter of fact he also used the intellect as an instrument in the service of 
outer perception. Taking as his point of departure the precise observations 
that science was accumulating, he sought to formulate mathematically the 
natural law. Now the more one reduces nature to a problem of space and 
movement, the more one is enabled to measure nature; and the method of 
exact measurement may be justified, if not on metaphysical, at least on 
practical grounds. It helps one, if not to understand natural forces, at least to 
control them. It thereby increases man’s power and ministers to utility. In a 
word, the intellect when thus pressed into the service of outer perception 
makes for material efficiency. In a sense science becomes scientific only in 
proportion as it neglects the qualitative differences between phenomena, 


e.g. between light and sound, and treats them solely from the point of view 
of quantity. But the penalty that science pays for this quantitative method 1s 
a heavy one. The farther it gets away from the warm immediacy of 
perception the less real it becomes; for that only is real to a man that he 
immediately perceives. Perfectly pure science tends to become a series of 
abstract mathematical formule without any real content. By his resort to 
such a method, the man of science is in constant danger of becoming a mere 
rationalist. At bottom he is ignorant of the reality that lies behind natural 
phenomena; he must even be ignorant of it, for it lays hold upon the infinite, 
and so must elude a finite being like man. But the desire to conceal his own 
ignorance from himself and others, the secret push for power and prestige 
that lies deep down in the breast of the man of science as in that of every 
other man, impels him to attach an independent value to the operations of 
the intellect that have only an instrumental value in the service of outer 
perception and to conceive that he has locked up physical nature in his 
formule. The man of science thus falls victim to a special form of 
metaphysical illusion. The gravity of the error of the scientific intellectualist 
is multiplied tenfold when he conceives that his formulæ cover not merely 
the natural law but the human law as well, when he strives, like Taine, to 
convert man himself into a “walking theorem,” a “living geometry.” This 
denial of every form of spontaneity was rightly felt by the romanticists to be 
intolerable. 

Goethe contrasts the smug satisfaction of Wagner in his dead formulæ 
that give only what is external and secondary, with Faust’s fierce craving 
for immediacy and therefore his impatience with an analysis that gives only 
the dry bones from which the vital breath has departed. Wagner is a 
philistine because he is not tormented by the thirst for the infinite. Faust, on 
the other hand, reaches out beyond the mere intellect towards the spirit that 
is behind the shows of nature, but this spirit appears to him and reduces him 
to despair by declaring that he is trying to grasp something that is not only 
infinite but alien to him. Instead of turning from this alien spirit to the spirit 
that is relevant to man, a spirit that sets bounds to every inordinate craving, 
including the inordinate craving for knowledge (libido sciendi), Faust gives 
himself to the devil in what was, in the time of the youthful Goethe, the 
newest fashion: he becomes a Rousseauist. Instead of striking into the 
ascending path of insight, he descends to the level of impulse. Seen from 
this level the power by which we multiply distinctions seems to him, as it 


was to seem later to Wordsworth, not merely secondary but false, and so 
definition yields to indiscriminate feeling (Gefühl ist alles). In general the 
Rousseauistic reply to the Cartesian attempt to identify thought and being is 
the identification of being with emotion (je sens donc je suis). 

The Mephistopheles of Goethe has often been taken as a symbol of the 
iconoclastic and Voltairian side of the eighteenth century. The rationalists 
assailed the traditional forms that imply a superrational realm as mere 
“prejudice,” and, failing to find in insight a substitute for these discarded 
forms, they succumbed in turn to the emotionalists. A “reason” that is not 
grounded in insight will always seem to men intolerably cold and negative 
and will prove unable to withstand the assault of the primary passions. The 
reason of a Plato or an Aristotle is on a different footing altogether because, 
as I have said, it includes an element of inner perception. One may note 
here that the difficulties of the present subject arise in no small degree from 
the ambiguities that cluster about the word reason. It may not only mean the 
imaginative insight“ of a Plato and the abstract reasoning of a Descartes but 
is often employed by the classicist himself as a synonym of good sense. 
Good sense may be defined as a correct perception of the ordinary facts of 
life and of their relation to one another. It may be of very many grades, 
corresponding to the infinite diversity of the facts to be perceived. A man 
may evidently have good sense in dealing with one order of facts, and quite 
lack it in dealing with some different order of facts. As the result of long 
observation and experience of a multitude of minute relationships, of the 
facts that ordinarily follow one another or coexist in some particular field, a 
man’s knowledge of this field becomes at last, as it were, automatic and 
unconscious. A sea captain for example acquires at last an intuitive 
knowledge of the weather, the broker, an intuitive knowledge of stocks. The 
good sense or practical judgment of the sea captain in his particular calling 
and of the broker in his is likely to be greater than that of less experienced 
persons. One cannot, however, assert that a man’s good sense is always in 
strict ratio to his experience. Some persons seem to have an innate gift for 
seeing things as they are, others a gift equally innate for seeing things as 
they are not. 

Again the field in which one displays one’s good sense or practical 
judgment may fall primarily under either the human law or the natural law, 
may belong in Aristotelian phrase to the domain either of the probable or of 
the necessary. To take a homely illustration, a man is free to choose the 


temperature of his bath, but only within the limits of natural necessity — in 
this case the temperature at which water freezes and that at which water 
boils. He will show his practical judgment by choosing water that is neither 
too hot nor too cold and this so far as he is concerned will be the golden 
mean. Here as elsewhere the golden mean is nothing mechanical, but may 
vary not only from individual to individual but in the same individual 
according to his age, the state of his health, etc. In determining what 
conforms to the golden mean or law of measure there must always be a 
mediation between the particular instance and the general principle, and it is 
here that intuition is indispensable. But even so there is a centre of normal 
human experience, and the person who is too far removed from it ceases to 
be probable. Aged persons may exist who find bathing in ice-water 
beneficial, but they are not representative. Now creative art, in distinct ratio 
to its dignity, deals not with what may happen in isolated cases but with 
what happens according to probability or necessity. It is this preoccupation 
with the universal that as Aristotle says makes poetry a more serious and 
philosophical thing than history. There enters indeed into true art an element 
of vital novelty and surprise. But the more cultivated the audience to which 
the creator addresses himself the more will it insist that the surprise be not 
won at the expense of motivation. It will demand that characters and 
incidents be not freakish, not too remote from the facts that normally follow 
one another or coexist, whether in nature or human nature. One needs, in 
short, to deal with both art and life from some ethical centre. The centre 
with reference to which one has good sense may be only the ethos of one’s 
time and country, but if one’s good sense has, as in the case of the great 
poets, the support of the imagination, it may pass beyond to something 
more abiding. “Of Pope’s intellectual character,’ says Dr. Johnson, “the 
constituent and fundamental principle was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety. He saw immediately of 
his own conceptions what was to be chosen, and what to be rejected.” One 
may grant all this and at the same time feel the difference between the 
“reason” of a Pope and the reason of a Sophocles. 

Good sense of the kind Dr. Johnson describes and decorum are not 
strictly speaking synonymous. To be decorous not only must one have a 
correct perception of what to do, but one must actually be able to do it; and 
this often requires a long and difficult training. We have seen that 
Rousseau’s spite against eighteenth-century Paris was largely due to the fact 


that he had not acquired young enough the habits that would have made it 
possible for him to conform to its convention. “I affected,” says Rousseau 
with singular candor, “to despise the politeness I did not know how to 
practice.” As a matter of fact he had never adjusted himself to the decorum 
and good sense of any community. His attitude towards life was 
fundamentally Bohemian. But a person who was sensible and decorous 
according to the standards of some other country might have emphasized 
the differences between his good sense and decorum and the good sense and 
decorum of eighteenth-century Paris. The opponents of the traditional order 
in the eighteenth century were fond of introducing some Persian or Chinese 
to whom this order seemed no true order at all but only “prejudice” or 
“abuse.” The conclusion would seem to be that because the good sense and 
decorum of one time and country do not coincide exactly with those of 
another time and country, therefore good sense and decorum themselves 
have in them no universal element, and are entirely implicated in the 
shifting circumstances of time and place. But behind the ethos of any 
particular country, that of Greece, for instance, there are, as Antigone 
perceived, the “unwritten laws of heaven,” and something of this permanent 
order is sure to shine through even the most imperfect convention. Though 
no convention is final, though man and all he establishes are subject to the 
law of change, it is therefore an infinitely delicate and perilous task to break 
with convention. One can make this break only in favor of insight; which is 
much as if one should say that the only thing that may safely be opposed to 
common sense is a commoner sense, or if one prefers, a common sense that 
is becoming more and more imaginative. Even so, the wiser the man, one 
may surmise, the less likely he will be to indulge in a violent and theatrical 
rupture with his age, after the fashion of Rousseau. He will like Socrates 
remember the counsel of the Delphian oracle to follow the “usage of the 
city,“ and while striving to gain a firmer hold upon the human law and to 
impose a more strenuous discipline upon his ordinary self, he will so far as 
possible conform to what he finds established. A student of the past cannot 
help being struck by the fact that men are found scattered through different 
times and countries and living under very different conventions who are 
nevertheless in virtue of their insight plainly moving towards a common 
centre. So much so that the best books of the world seem to have been 
written, as Emerson puts it, by one all-wise, all-seeing gentleman. A curious 
circumstance is that the writers who are most universal in virtue of their 


imaginative reason or inspired good sense, are likewise as a rule the writers 
who realized most intensely the life of their own age. No other Spanish 
writer, for example, has so much human appeal as Cervantes, and at the 
same time no other brings us so close to the heart of sixteenth-century 
Spain. In the writings attributed to Confucius one encounters, mixed up 
with much that is almost inconceivably remote from us, maxims that have 
not lost their validity to-day; maxims that are sure to be reaffirmed 
wherever and whenever men attain to the level of humanistic insight. In the 
oldest Buddhist documents again one finds along with a great deal that is 
very expressive of ancient India, and thus quite foreign to our idiosyncrasy, 
a good sense which is even more imaginative and inspired, and therefore 
more universal, than that of Confucius, and which is manifested, moreover, 
on the religious rather than on the humanistic level. We are dealing here 
with indubitable facts, and should plant ourselves firmly upon them as 
against those who would exaggerate either the constant or the variable 
elements in human nature. 

Enough has been said to show the ambiguities involved in the word 
reason. Reason may mean the abstract and geometrical reason of a 
Descartes, it may mean simply good sense, which may itself exist in very 
many grades ranging from an intuitive mastery of some particular field to 
the intuitive mastery of the ethos of a whole age, like the reason of a Pope. 
Finally reason may be imaginative and be thereby enabled to go beyond the 
convention of a particular time and country, and lay hold in varying degrees 
on “the unwritten laws of heaven.” I have already traced in some measure 
the process by which reason in the eighteenth century had come to mean 
abstract and geometrical (or as one may say Cartesian) reason or else 
unimaginative good sense. Cartesian reason was on the one hand being 
pressed into the service of science and its special order of perceptions; on 
the other hand it was being used frequently in coöperation with an 
unimaginative good sense to attack the traditional forms that imply a realm 
of insight which is above both abstract reason and ordinary good sense. 
Men were emboldened to use reason in this way because they were flushed 
not only by the increasing mastery of man over nature through science, but 
by the positive and anti-traditional method through which this mastery had 
been won. Both those who proclaimed and those who denied a superrational 
realm were at least agreed in holding that the faith in any such realm was 
inseparable from certain traditional forms. Pascal, for example, held not 


only that insight in religion 1s annexed to the acceptance of certain dogmas 
— and this offended the new critical spirit — but furthermore that insight 
could exist even in the orthodox only by a special divine gift or grace, and 
this offended man’s reviving confidence in himself. People were ready to 
applaud when a Voltaire declared it was time to “take the side of human 
nature against this sublime misanthropist.” The insight into the law of 
decorum on which classicism must ultimately rest was in much the same 
way held to be inseparable from the Graeco-Roman tradition; and so the 
nature of classical insight as a thing apart from any tradition tended to be 
obscured in the endless bickerings of ancients and moderns. The classical 
traditionalists, however, were less prone than the Christian traditionalists 
(Jansenists, Jesuits and Protestants) to weaken their cause still further by 
wrangling among themselves. 

Inasmuch as both Christians and humanists failed to plant themselves on 
the fact of insight, the insight came more and more to be rejected along with 
the special forms from which it was deemed to be inseparable. As a result 
of this rejection “reason” was left to cope unaided with man’s impulses and 
expansive desires. Now Pascal saw rightly that the balance of power in such 
a conflict between reason and impulse was held by the imagination, and that 
if reason lacked the support of insight the imagination would side with the 
expansive desires and reason would succumb. Moreover the superrational 
insight, or “heart” as Pascal calls it, that can alone keep man from being 
thus overwhelmed, comes, as he holds, not through reason but through 
grace and is at times actually opposed to reason. (“The heart,” he says, “has 
reasons of which the reason knows nothing.”) Instead of protesting against 
the asceticism of this view as the true positivist would do, instead of 
insisting that reason and imagination may pull together harmoniously in the 
service of insight, the romantic moralist opposed to the superrational 
“heart” of the austere Christian a subrational “heart,” and this involved an 
attempt to base morality on the very element in human nature it is designed 
to restrain. The positivist will plant himself first of all on the fact of insight 
and will define it as the immediate perception of a something anterior to 
both thought and feeling, that is known practically as a power of control 
over both. The beautiful soul, as we have seen, has no place for any such 
power in his scheme of things, but hopes to satisfy all ethical elements 
simply by letting himself go. Rousseau (following Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson) transforms conscience itself from an inner check into an 


expansive emotion. While thus corrupting conscience in its very essence he 
does not deny conscience. On the contrary he grows positively rhapsodic 
over conscience and other similar words. “Rousseau took wisdom from 
men’s souls,” says Joubert, “by talking to them of virtue.” In short, 
Rousseau displays the usual dexterity of the sophist in juggling with ill- 
defined general terms. If one calls for sharp definition one is at once 
dismissed as a mere rationalist who is retreating into a false secondary 
power from a warm immediacy. The traditional distinctions regarding good 
and bad were thus discarded at the same time that discredit was cast on the 
keen analysis with which it would have been possible to build up new 
distinctions — all in favor of an indiscriminate emotionalism. This 
discomfiture of both tradition and analysis in the field of the human law 
would not have been so easy if at the same time man’s active attention and 
effort had not been concentrated more and more on the field of the natural 
law. In that field imagination and the analytical intellect were actually 
pulling together in the service of perception with the result that man was 
constantly gaining in power and utility. Emotional romanticists and 
scientific utilitarians have thus, in spite of their surface clashes, cooperated 
during the past century in the dehumanizing of man. 

It is not enough to say of the representatives of both sides of this great 
naturalistic movement that they eliminate the veto power from human 
nature while continuing to use the old words, like virtue and conscience, 
that imply a veto power. We have seen that they actually attack the veto 
power as synonymous with evil. The devil is conceived as the spirit that 
always says no. A purely affirmative morality is almost necessarily an 
emotional morality. If there is no region of insight above the reason which 
is felt by the natural man as an element of vital control, and if cold reason, 
reason unsupported by insight, never has done anything illustrious, as 
Rousseau truly says, it follows that the only way to put driving power 
behind reason is to turn virtue into a passion, — a passion that differs from 
other passions merely in its greater imperiousness. For the beautiful soul 
virtue, as we have seen in the case of Robespierre, is not only a tender, 
imperious and voluptuous passion but even an intoxication. “I was, if not 
virtuous,” says Rousseau, “at least intoxicated with virtue.” In its extreme 
manifestations romantic morality is indeed only one aspect, and surely the 
most singular aspect, of the romantic cult of intoxication. No student of 
romanticism can fail to be struck by its pursuit of delirium, vertigo and 


intoxication for their own sake. It is important to see how all these things 
are closely related to one another and how they all derive from the attempt 
to put life on an emotional basis. To rest conscience, for example, on 
emotion is to rest it on what is always changing, not only from man to man 
but from moment to moment in the same man. “If,” as Shelley says, 
“nought is, but that it feels itself to be,” it will feel itself to be very different 
things at different times. No part of man is exempt from the region of flux 
and change. There is, as James himself points out, a kinship between such a 
philosophy of pure motion and vertigo. Faust after all is only consistent 
when having identified the spirit that says no, which is the true voice of 
conscience, with the devil, he proceeds to dedicate himself to vertigo (dem 
Taumel weih’ ich mich). Rousseau also, as readers of the “Confessions” will 
remember, deliberately courted giddiness by gazing down on a waterfall 
from the brink of a precipice (making sure first that the railing on which he 
leaned was good and strong). This naturalistic dizziness became epidemic 
among the Greeks at the critical moment of their break with traditional 
standards. “Whirl is King,” cried Aristophanes, “having driven out Zeus.” 
The modern sophist is even more a votary of the god Whirl than the Greek, 
for he has added to the mobility of an intellect that has no support in either 
tradition or insight the mobility of feeling. Many Rousseauists were, like 
Hazlitt, attracted to the French Revolution by its “grand whirling 
movements.” 

Even more significant than the cult of vertigo is the closely allied cult of 
intoxication. “Man being reasonable,” says Byron, with true Rousseauistic 
logic, “must therefore get drunk. The best of life is but intoxication.” The 
subrational and impulsive self of the man who has got drunk is not only 
released from the surveillance of reason in any sense of the word, but his 
imagination is at the same tune set free from the limitations of the real. If 
many Rousseauists have been rightly accused of being “lovers of delirium,” 
that is because in delirium the fancy is especially free to wander wild in its 
own empire of chimeras. To compose a poem, as Coleridge is supposed to 
have composed “Kubla Khan,” in an opium dream without any participation 
of his rational self is a triumph of romantic art. “I should have taken more 
opium when I wrote it,” said Friedrich Schlegel in explanation of the failure 
of his play “Alarcos.” What more specially concerns our present topic is the 
carrying over of this subrational “enthusiasm” into the field of ethical 
values, and this calls for certain careful distinctions. Genuine religion — 


whether genuine Christianity or genuine Buddhism — is plainly unfriendly 
in the highest degree to every form of intoxication. Buddhism, for example, 
not only prohibits the actual use of intoxicants but it pursues implacably all 
the subtler intoxications of the spirit. The attitude of the humanist towards 
intoxication is somewhat more complex. He recognizes how deep in man’s 
nature is the craving for some blunting of the sharp edge of his 
consciousness and at least a partial escape from reason and reality; and so 
he often makes a place on the recreative side of life for such moments of 
escape even if attained with the aid of wine. Dulce est desipere in loco. 
Pindar, who displays so often in his verse the high seriousness of the ethical 
imagination, is simply observing the decorum of the occasion when he 
celebrates in a song for the end of a feast “the time when the wearisome 
cares of men have vanished from their reasons and on a wide sea of golden 
wealth we are all alike voyaging to some visionary shore. He that is 
penniless is then rich, and even they that are wealthy find their hearts 
expanding, when they are smitten by the arrows of the vine.” The true 
Greek, one scarcely needs add, put his final emphasis, as befitted a child of 
Apollo, not on intoxication but on the law of measure and sobriety — on 
preserving the integrity of his mind, to render literally the Greek word for 
the virtue that he perhaps prized the most. One must indeed remember that 
alongside the Apollonian element in Greek life is the orgiastic or Dyonisiac 
element. But when Euripides sides imaginatively with the frenzy of 
Dionysus, as he does in his “Bacchae,” though ostensibly preaching 
moderation, we may affirm that he is falling away from what is best in the 
spirit of Hellas and revealing a kinship with the votaries of the god Whirl. 
The cult of intoxication has as a matter of fact appeared in all times and 
places where men have sought to get the equivalent of religious vision and 
the sense of oneness that it brings without rising above the naturalistic level. 
True religious vision is a process of concentration, the result of the 
imposition of the veto power upon the expansive desires of the ordinary 
self. The various naturalistic simulations of this vision are, on the contrary, 
expansive, the result of a more or less complete escape from the veto power, 
whether won with the aid of intoxicants or not. The emotional romanticists 
from Rousseau down have left no doubt as to the type of vision they 
represented. Rousseau dilates with a sort of fellow feeling on the deep 
potations that went on in the taverns of patriarchal Geneva.“ Renan looks 
with disfavor on those who are trying to diminish drunkenness among the 


common people. He merely asks that this drunkenness “be gentle, amiable, 
accompanied by moral sentiments.” Perhaps this side of the movement is 
best summed up in the following passage of William James: “The sway of 
alcohol over mankind is unquestionably due to its power to stimulate the 
mystical faculties of human nature, usually crushed to earth by the cold 
facts and dry criticisms of the sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, 
discriminates and says no; drunkenness expands, unites, and says yes. It is, 
in fact, the great exciter of the Yes function in man. It brings its votary from 
the chill periphery of things to the radiant core. It makes him for the 
moment one with truth.” 

The American distiller who named one of his brands “Golden Dream 
Whiskey” was evidently too modest. If an adept in the new psychology he 
might have set up as a pure idealist, as the opener up of an especially 
radiant pathway to the “truth.” 

The primitivist then attacks sober discrimination as an obstacle both to 
warm immediacy of feeling and to unity. He tends to associate the 
emotional unity that he gains through intoxication with the unity of instinct 
which he so admires in the world of the subrational. “The romantic 
character,” says Ricarda Huch, “is more exposed to waste itself in 
debaucheries than any other; for only in intoxication, whether of love or 
wine, when the one half of its being, consciousness, is lulled to sleep, can it 
enjoy the bliss for which it envies every beast — the bliss of feeling itself 
one.“ The desires of the animal, however, work within certain definite 
limits. They are not, like those of the primitivist, inordinate, the explanation 
being that they are less stimulated than the desires of the primitivist by the 
imagination. Even if he gets rid of intellect and moral effort, the primitivist 
cannot attain the unity of instinct because he remains too imaginative; at the 
same time he proclaims and proclaims rightly that the imagination is the 
great unifying power — the power that can alone save us from viewing 
things in “disconnection dead and spiritless.” We should attend carefully at 
this point for we are coming to the heart of the great romantic sophism. The 
Rousseauist does not attain to the unity of the man whose impulses and 
desires are controlled and disciplined to some ethical centre. He does not, in 
spite of all his praise of the unconscious and of the “sublime animals,” 
attain to the unity of instinct. In what sense then may he be said to attain 
unity? The obvious reply is that he attains unity only in dreamland. For the 
nature to which he would return, one cannot repeat too often, is nothing 


real, but a mere nostalgic straining of the imagination away from the real. It 
is only in dreamland that one can rest unity on the expansive forces of 
personality that actually divide not only one individual from another but the 
same individual from himself. It is only in dreamland that, in the absence of 
both inner and outer control, “all things” will “flow to all, as rivers to the 
sea.” Such a unity will be no more than a dream unity, even though one 
term it the ideal and sophisticate in its favor all the traditional terms of 
religion and morality. A question that forces itself at every stage upon the 
student of this movement is: What is the value of unity without reality? For 
two things are equally indubitable: first, that romanticism on the 
philosophical side, is a protest in the name of unity against the 
disintegrating analysis of the eighteenth-century rationalist; second, that 
what the primitivist wants in exchange for analysis is not reality but 
illusion. Rousseau who inclines like other æsthetes to identify the true with 
the beautiful was, we are told, wont to exclaim: “There is nothing beautiful 
save that which is not’; a saying to be matched with that of “La Nouvelle 
Héloïse”: “The land of chimeras is alone worthy of habitation.” Similar 
utterances might be multiplied from French, English, and German 
romanticists. To be sure, the word “reality” is perhaps the most slippery of 
all general terms. Certain recent votaries of the god Whirl, notably Bergson, 
have promised us that if we surrender to the flux we shall have a “vision” 
not only of unity but also of reality; and so they have transferred to the cult 
of their divinity all the traditional language of religion. 

We do not, however, need for the present to enter into a discussion as to 
the nature of reality, but simply to stick to strict psychological observation. 
From this point of view it is not hard to see that the primitivist makes his 
primary appeal not to man’s need for unity and reality but to a very different 
need. Byron has told us what this need is in his tale (“The Island”) of a 
ship’s crew that overpowered its officers and then set sail for Otaheite; what 
impelled these Arcadian mutineers was not the desire for a genuine return to 
aboriginal life with its rigid conventions, but 

The wish — which ages have not yet subdued 

In man — to have no master save his mood. 

Now to have no master save one’s mood is to be wholly temperamental. 
In Arcadia — the ideal of romantic morality — those who are wholly 
temperamental unite in sympathy and brotherly love. It remains to consider 
more fully what this triumph of temperament means in the real world. 


CHAPTER V. ROMANTIC MORALITY: THE REAL 


The fundamental thing in Rousseauistic morality is not, as we have seen, 
the assertion that man is naturally good, but the denial of the “civil war in 
the cave.” Though this denial is not complete in Rousseau himself, nothing 
is more certain than that his whole tendency is away from this form of 
dualism. The beautiful soul does the right thing not as a result of effort, but 
spontaneously, unconsciously and almost inevitably. In fact the beautiful 
soul can scarcely be said to be a voluntary agent at all. “Nature” acts in him 
and for him. This minimizing of moral struggle and deliberation and choice, 
this drift towards a naturalistic fatalism, as it may be termed, is a far more 
significant thing in Rousseau than his optimism. One may as a matter of 
fact eliminate dualism in favor of nature and at the same time look on 
nature as evil. This is precisely what one is likely to do if one sees no 
alternative to temperamental living, while judging those who live 
temperamentally not by their “ideal,” that is by their feeling of their own 
loveliness, but by what they actually do. One will become a realist in the 
sense that came to be attached to this word during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Rousseau himself is often realistic in this sense when he 
interrupts his Arcadian visions to tell us what actually occurred. In the 
“Confessions,” as I have said, passages that recall Lamartine alternate with 
passages that recall Zola, and the transition from one type of passage to the 
other is often disconcertingly sudden. In reading these realistic passages of 
Rousseau we are led to reflect that his “nature” is not, in practice, so remote 
from Taine’s nature as might at first appear. “What we call nature,” says 
Taine, “is this brood of secret passions, often maleficent, generally vulgar, 
always blind, which tremble and fret within us, ill-covered by the cloak of 
decency and reason under which we try to disguise them; we think we lead 
them and they lead us; we think our actions our own, they are theirs.’ 

The transition from an optimistic to a pessimistic naturalism can be 
followed with special clearness in the stages by which the sentimental 
drama of the eighteenth century passes over into the realistic drama of a 
later period. Petit de Julleville contrasts the beginning and the end of this 
development as follows: “[In the eighteenth century] to please the public 
you had to say to it: ‘You are all at least at bottom good, virtuous, full of 
feeling. Let yourselves go, follow your instincts; listen to nature and you 


will do the right thing spontaneously.’ How changed times are! Nowadays” 
any one who wishes to please, to be read and petted and admired, to pass 
for great and become very rich, should address men as follows: ‘You are a 
vile pack of rogues, and profligates, you have neither faith nor law; you are 
impelled by your instincts alone and these instincts are ignoble. Do not try 
though to mend matters, that would be of no use at all.’ 

The connecting link between these different forms of the drama is 
naturalistic fatalism, the suppression of moral responsibility for either man’s 
goodness or badness. Strictly speaking, the intrusion of the naturalistic 
element into the realm of ethical values and the subversion by it of 
deliberation and choice and of the normal sequence of moral cause and 
effect is felt from the human point of view not as fate at all, but as chance. 
Emotional romanticism joins at this point with other forms of romanticism, 
which all show a proclivity to prefer to strict motivation, to probability in 
the Aristotelian sense, what is fortuitous and therefore wonderful. This is 
only another way of saying that the romanticist is moving away from the 
genuinely dramatic towards melodrama. Nothing is easier than to establish 
the connection between emotional romanticism and the prodigious 
efflorescence of melodrama, the irresponsible quest for thrills, that has 
marked the past century. What perhaps distinguishes this movement from 
any previous one is the attempt to invest what is at bottom a melodramatic 
view of life with philosophic and even religious significance. By 
suppressing the “civil war in the cave” one strikes at the very root of true 
drama. It does not then much matter from the dramatic point of view 
whether the burden of responsibility for good or evil of which you have 
relieved the individual is shifted upon “nature” or society. Shelley, for 
example, puts the blame for evil on society. “Prometheus Unbound,” in 
which he has developed his conception, is, judged as a play, only an 
ethereal melodrama. The unaccountable collapse of Zeus, a monster of 
unalloyed and unmotivated badness, is followed by the gushing forth in 
man of an equally unalloyed and unmotivated goodness. The whole genius 
of Hugo, again, as I have said in speaking of his use of antithesis, is 
melodramatic. His plays may be described as parvenu melodramas. They 
abound in every variety of startling contrast and strange happening, the 
whole pressed into the service of “problems” manifold and even of a 
philosophy of history. At the same time the poverty of ethical insight and 
true dramatic motivation is dissimulated under profuse lyrical outpourings 


and purple patches of local color. His Hernani actually glories in not being a 
responsible agent, but an “unchained and fatal force,” = and so more capable 
of striking astonishment into himself and others. Yet the admirers of Hugo 
would not only promote him to the first rank of poets, but would have us 
share his own belief that he is a seer and a prophet. 

It may be objected that the great dramatists of the past exalt this power 
of fate and thus diminish moral responsibility. But the very sharpest 
distinction must be drawn between the subrational fate of the emotional 
romanticist and the superrational fate of Greek tragedy. The fate of 
Æschylean tragedy, for instance, so far from undermining moral 
responsibility rather reinforces it. It is felt to be the revelation of a moral 
order of which man’s experience at any particular moment is only an 
infinitesimal fragment. It does not seem, like the subrational fate of the 
emotional romanticist, the intrusion into the human realm of an alien power 
whether friendly or unfriendly. This point might be established by a study 
of the so-called fate drama in Germany (Schicksaltragôdie), which, though 
blackly pessimistic, is closely related to the optimistic sentimental drama of 
the eighteenth century. The German fate drama is in its essence ignoble 
because its characters are specimens of sensitive morality — incapable, that 
is, of opposing a firm human purpose to inner impulse or outer impression. 
The fate that thus wells up from the depths of nature and overwhelms their 
wills is not only malign and ironical, but as Grillparzer says, makes human 
deeds seem only “throws of the dice in the blind night of chance.” It 
would be easy to follow similar conceptions of fate down through later 
literature at least to the novels of Thomas Hardy. 

Some of the earlier exponents of the sentimental drama, like Diderot, 
were not so certain as one might expect that the discarding of traditional 
decorum in favor of “nature” would result practically in a reign of pure 
loveliness. At one moment Diderot urges men to get rid of the civil war in 
the cave in order that they may be Arcadian, like the savages of the South 
Sea, but at other moments — as in “Rameau’s Nephew” — he shows a 
somewhat closer grip on the problem of what will actually come to pass 
when a man throws off the conventions of a highly organized civilization 
and sets out to live temperamentally. Diderot sees clearly that he will be that 
least primitive of all beings, the Bohemian. Rameau’s nephew, in his 
irresponsibility and emotional instability, in the kaleidoscopic shiftings of 
his mood, anticipates all the romantic Bohemians and persons of “artistic 


temperament” who were to afflict the nineteenth century. But he is more 
than a mere æsthete. At moments we can discern in him the first lineaments 
of the superman, who knows no law save the law of might. One should 
recollect that the actual influence of Diderot in France fell in the second 
rather than in the first half of the nineteenth century — was upon the realists 
rather than upon the romanticists. The same men that had a cult for Diderot 
admired the Vautrins and the Rastignacs of Balzac and the Julien Sorel of 
Stendhal. These characters are little Napoleons. They live temperamentally 
in the midst of a highly organized society, but they set aside its conventions 
of right and wrong in favor, not of esthetic enjoyment, but of power. 

The ideal of romantic morality, as was seen in the last chapter, is 
altruism. The real, it should be clear from the examples I have been citing, 
is always egoism. But egoism may assume very different forms. As to the 
main forms of egoism in men who have repudiated outer control without 
acquiring self-control we may perhaps revive profitably the old Christian 
classification of the three lusts — the lust of knowledge, the lust of 
sensation, and the lust of power. Goethe indeed may be said to have treated 
these three main ways of being temperamental in three of his early 
characters — the lust of knowledge in “Faust,” the lust of sensation in 
“Werther,” and the lust of power in “Gotz.” If we view life solely from the 
naturalistic level and concern ourselves solely with the world of action, we 
are justified in neglecting, like Hobbes, the other lusts and putting supreme 
emphasis on the lust for power. Professor F.J. Mather, Jr., has 
distinguished between “hard” and “soft” sentimentalists.Æ His distinction 
might perhaps be brought more closely into line with my own distinctions if 
I ventured to coin a word and to speak of hard and soft temperamentalists. 
The soft temperamentalist will prove unable to cope in the actual world 
with the hard temperamentalist, and is very likely to become his tool. 
Balzac has very appropriately made Lucien de Rubempré, the romantic poet 
and a perfect type of a soft temperamentalism, the tool of Vautrin, the 
superman. 

Here indeed is the supreme opposition between the ideal and the real in 
romantic morality. The ideal to which Rousseau invites us is either the 
primitivistic anarchy of the “Second Discourse,” in which egoism is 
tempered by “natural pity,” or else a state such as is depicted in the “Social 
Contract,” in which egoism is held in check by a disinterested “general 
Will” The preliminary to achieving either of these ideals is that the 


traditional checks on human nature should be removed. But in exact 
proportion as this programme of emancipation is carried out what emerges 
in the real world is not the mythical will to brotherhood, but the ego and its 
fundamental will to power. Give a bootblack half the universe, according to 
Carlyle, and he will soon be quarreling with the owner of the other half. He 
will if he is a very temperamental bootblack. Perhaps indeed all other evils 
in life may be reduced to the failure to check that something in man that is 
reaching out for more and ever for more. In a society in which the 
traditional inhibitions are constantly growing weaker, the conflict I have 
just sketched between the ideal and the real is becoming more and more 
acute. The soft temperamentalists are overflowing with beautiful 
professions of brotherly love, and at the same time the hard 
temperamentalists are reaching out for everything in sight; and inasmuch as 
the hard temperamentalists operate not in dreamland, but in the real world, 
they are only too plainly setting the tone. Very often, of course, the same 
temperamentalist has his hard and his soft side. The triumph of egoism over 
altruism in the relations between man and man is even more evident in the 
relations between nation and nation. The egoism that results from the 
inbreeding of temperament on a national scale runs in the case of the strong 
nations into imperialism.“ We have not reflected sufficiently on the fact 
that the soft temperamentalist Rousseau is more than any other one person 
the father of Kultur; and that the exponents of Kultur in our own day have 
been revealed as the hardest of hard temperamentalists. 

To understand the particular craving that is met by Rousseauistic 
idealism one would need to go with some care into the psychology of the 
half-educated man. The half-educated man may be defined as the man who 
has acquired a degree of critical self-consciousness sufficient to detach him 
from the standards of his time and place, but not sufficient to acquire the 
new standards that come with a more thorough cultivation. It was pointed 
out long ago that the characteristic of the half-educated man is that he is 
incurably restless; that he is filled with every manner of desire. In contrast 
with him the uncultivated man, the peasant, let us say, and the man of high 
cultivation have few and simple desires. Thus Socrates had fewer and 
simpler desires than the average Athenian. But what is most noteworthy 
about the half-educated man is not simply that he harbors many desires and 
is therefore incurably restless, but that these desires are so often 
incompatible. He craves various good things, but is not willing to pay the 


price — not willing to make the necessary renunciations. He pushes to an 
extreme what 1s after all a universal human proclivity — the wish to have 
one’s cake and eat it too. Thus, while remaining on the naturalistic level, he 
wishes to have blessings that accrue only to those who rise to the 
humanistic or religious levels. He wishes to live in “a universe with the lid 
off,” to borrow a happy phrase from the pragmatist, and at the same time to 
enjoy the peace and brotherhood that are the fruits of restraint. The moral 
indolence of the Rousseauist is such that he is unwilling to adjust himself to 
the truth of the human law; and though living naturalistically, he is loath to 
recognize that what actually prevails on the naturalistic level is the law of 
cunning and the law of force. He thus misses the reality of both the human 
and the natural law and in the pursuit of a vague Arcadian longing falls into 
sheer unreality. I am indeed overstating the case so far as Rousseau is 
concerned. He makes plain in the “Emile” that the true law of nature is not 
the law of love but the law of force. Emile is to be released from the 
discipline of the human law and given over to the discipline of nature; and 
this means in practice that he will have “to bow his neck beneath the hard 
yoke of physical necessity.” In so far the “nature” of Emile is no Arcadian 
dream. Where the Arcadian dreaming begins is when Rousseau assumes 
that an Emile who has learned the lesson of force from Nature herself, will 
not pass along this lesson to others, whether citizens of his own or some 
other country, but will rather display in his dealings with them an ideal 
fraternity. In the early stages of the naturalistic movement, in Hobbes and 
Shaftesbury, for example, egoism and altruism, the idea of power and the 
idea of sympathy, are more sharply contrasted than they are in Rousseau 
and the later romanticists. Shaftesbury assumes in human nature an 
altruistic impulse or will to brotherhood that will be able to cope 
successfully with the will to power that Hobbes declares to be fundamental. 
Many of the romanticists, as we have seen, combine the cult of power with 
the cult of brotherhood. Hercules, as in Shelley’s poem, is to bow down 
before Prometheus, the lover of mankind. The extreme example, however, 
is probably William Blake. He proclaims himself of the devil’s party, he 
glorifies a free expansion of energy, he looks upon everything that restricts 
this expansion as synonymous with evil. At the same time he pushes his 
exaltation of sympathy to the verge of the grotesque.“ 


Such indeed is the jumble of incompatibles in Blake that he would rest 
an illimitable compassion on the psychology of the superman. For nothing 
is more certain than that the “Marriage of Heaven and Hell” is among other 
things a fairly complete anticipation of Nietzsche. The reasons are worth 
considering why the idea of power and the idea of sympathy which Blake 
and so many other romanticists hoped to unite have once more come to 
seem antipodal, why in the late stages of the movement one finds a 
Nietzsche and a Tolstoy, just as in its early stages one finds a Hobbes and a 
Shaftesbury. It is plain, first of all, that what brought the two cults together 
for a time was their common hatred of the past. With the triumph over the 
past fairly complete, the incompatibility of power and sympathy became 
increasingly manifest. Nietzsche’s attitude is that of a Prometheus whose 
sympathy for mankind has changed to disgust on seeing the use that they 
are actually making of their emancipation. Humanitarian sympathy seemed 
to him to be tending not merely to a subversion, but to an inversion of 
values, to a positive preference for the trivial and the ignoble. He looked 
with special loathing on that side of the movement that is symbolized in its 
homage to the ass. The inevitable flying apart of power and sympathy was 
further hastened in Nietzsche and others by the progress of evolution. 
Darwinism was dissipating the Arcadian mist through which nature had 
been viewed by Rousseau and his early followers. The gap is wide between 
Tennyson’s nature “red in tooth and claw” and the tender and pitiful nature 
of Wordsworth.“ Nietzsche’s preaching of ruthlessness is therefore a protest 
against the sheer unreality of those who wish to be natural and at the same 
time sympathetic. But how are we to get a real scale of values to oppose to 
an indiscriminate sympathy? It is here that Nietzsche shows that he is 
caught in the same fatal coil of naturalism as the humanitarian. He accepts 
the naturalistic corruption of conscience which underlies all other 
naturalistic corruptions. “The will to overcome an emotion,” he says, “is 
ultimately only the will of another or of several other emotions.” All he 
can do with this conception of conscience is to set over against the 
humanitarian suppression of values a scale of values based on force and not 
a true scale of values based on the degree to which one imposes or fails to 
impose on one’s temperamental self a human law of vital control. The 
opposition between a Nietzsche and a Tolstoy is therefore not specially 
significant; it is only that between the hard and the soft temperamentalist. 
To be sure Nietzsche can on occasion speak very shrewdly about the evils 


that have resulted from temperamentalism — especially from the passion 
for an untrammeled self-expression. But the superman himself is a most 
authentic descendant of the original genius in whom we first saw this 
passion dominant. The imagination of the superman, spurning every centre 
of control, traditional or otherwise, so codperates with his impulses and 
desires as to give them “infinitude,” that is so as to make them reach out for 
more and ever for more. The result is a frenzied romanticism. 


“Proportionateness is strange to us, let us confess it to ourselves,” says 
Nietzsche. “Our itching is really the itching for the infinite, the 
immeasurable.” How the humanitarian loses proportionateness is plain; it is 
by his readiness to sacrifice to sympathy the ninety per cent or so of the 
virtues that imply self-control. The superman would scarcely seem to 
redress the balance by getting rid of the same restraining virtues in favor of 
power. He simply oscillates wildly from the excess of which he is conscious 
in others or in himself into the opposite excess, at imminent peril in either 
case to the ethical basis of civilization. The patterns or models that the past 
had set up for imitation and with reference to which one might rein in his 
lusts and impose upon them proportionateness are rejected by every type of 
romantic expansionist, not only as Nietzsche says, because they do not 
satisfy the yearning for the infinite, but also, as we have seen, because they 
do not satisfy the yearning for unity and immediacy. Now so far as the 
forms of the eighteenth century were concerned the romantic expansionist 
had legitimate grounds for protest. But because the rationalism and artificial 
decorum of that period failed to satisfy, he goes on to attack the analytical 
intellect and decorum in general and this attack is entirely illegitimate. It 
may be affirmed on the contrary that the power by which we multiply 
distinctions is never so necessary as in an individualistic age, an age that 
has broken with tradition on the ground that it wishes to be more 
imaginative and immediate. There are various ways of being imaginative 
and immediate, and analysis is needed, not to build up some abstract system 
but to discriminate between the actual data of experience and so to 
determine which one of these ways it is expedient to follow if one wishes to 
become wise and happy. It is precisely at such moments of individualistic 
break with the past that the sophist stands ready to juggle with general 
terms, and the only protection against such juggling is to define these terms 
with the aid of the most unflinching analysis. Thus Bergson would have us 


believe that there are in France two main types of philosophy, a rationalistic 
type that goes back to Descartes and an intuitive type that goes back to 
Pascal,“ and gives us to understand that, inasmuch as he is an intuitionist, 
he is in the line of descent from Pascal. Monstrous sophistries lurk in this 
simple assertion, sophistries which if they go uncorrected are enough to 
wreck civilization. The only remedy is to define the word intuition, to 
discriminate practically and by their fruits between subrational and 
superrational intuition. When analyzed and defined in this way subrational 
intuition will be found to be associated with vital impulse (é/an vital) and 
superrational intuition with a power of vital control (frein vital) over this 
impulse; and furthermore it will be clear that this control must be exercised 
if men are to be drawn towards a common centre, not in dreamland, but in 
the real world. So far then from its being true that the man who analyzes 
must needs see things in disconnection dead and spiritless, it is only by 
analysis that he is, in an individualistic age, put on the pathway of true 
unity, and also of the rôle of the imagination in achieving this unity. For 
there is need to discriminate between the different types of imagination no 
less than between the different types of intuition. One will find through 
such analysis that the centre of normal human experience that is to serve as 
a check on impulse (so far at least as it is something distinct from the mere 
convention of one’s age and time) can be apprehended only with the aid of 
the imagination. This is only another way of saying that the reality that is 
set above one’s ordinary self is not a fixed absolute but can be glimpsed, if 
at all, only through a veil of illusion and is indeed inseparable from the 
illusion. This realm of insight cannot be finally formulated for the simple 
reason that it is anterior to formule. It must therefore from the point of view 
of an intellect it transcends seem infinite though in a very different sense 
from the outer infinite of expansive desire. 

This inner or human infinite, so far from being incompatible with 
decorum, is the source of true decorum. True decorum is only the pulling 
back and disciplining of impulse to the proportionateness that has been 
perceived with the aid of what one may term the ethical or generalizing 
imagination. To dismiss like the romantic expansionist everything that 
limits or restricts the lust of knowledge or of power or of sensation as 
arbitrary and artificial is to miss true decorum and at the same time to sink, 
as a Greek would say, from ethos to pathos. If one is to avoid this error one 
must, as Hamlet counsels, “in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 


whirlwind of passion, acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness.” This is probably the best of all modern definitions of decorum 
simply because it is the most experimental. In general all that has been said 
about the ethical imagination is not to be taken as a fine-spun theory, but as 
an attempt however imperfect to give an account of actual experience. 


One may report from observation another trait of truly ethical art, art 
which is at once imaginative and decorous. It is not merely intense, as art 
that is imaginative at the expense of decorum may very well be, it has a 
restrained and humanized intensity — intensity on a background of calm. 
The presence of the ethical imagination whether in art or life“ is always 
known as an element of calm. 

In art that has the ethical quality, and I am again not setting up a 
metaphysical theory but reporting from observation, the calm that comes 
from imaginative insight into the universal is inextricably blended with an 
element of uniqueness — with a something that belongs to a particular time 
and place and individual. The truth to the universal, as Aristotle would say, 
gives the work verisimilitude and the truth to the particular satisfies man’s 
deep-seated craving for novelty; so that the best art unites the probable with 
the wonderful. But the probable, one cannot insist too often, is won no less 
than the wonderful with the aid of the imagination and so is of the very soul 
of art. The romanticist who is ready to sacrifice the probable to the 
wonderful and to look on the whole demand for verisimilitude as an 
academic superstition is prone to assume that he has a monopoly of soul 
and imagination. But the word soul is at least in as much need of Socratic 
definition as the word intuition. It is possible, for example, with the aid of 
the ethical imagination so to partake of the ultimate element of calm as to 
rise to the religious level. The man who has risen to this level has a soul, but 
it is a soul of peace. Both soul and imagination are also needed to achieve 
the fine adjustment and mediation of the humanist. It is not enough, 
however, to have a religious or a humanistic soul if one is to be a creator or 
even a fully equipped critic of art. For art rests primarily not on ethical but 
esthetic perception. This perception itself varies widely according to the art 
involved. One may, for instance, be musically perceptive and at the same 
time lack poetic perception. To be a creator in any art one must possess 
furthermore the technique of this art — something that is more or less 
separable from its “soul” in any sense of the word. It is possible to put a 


wildly romantic soul into art, as has often been done in the Far East, and at 
the same time to be highly conventional or traditional in one’s technique. 
Writers like Mérimée, Renan, and Maupassant again are faithful in the main 
to the technique of French prose that was worked out during the classical 
period, but combine with this technique an utterly unclassical “soul.” 

Rules, especially perhaps rules as to what to avoid, may be of aid in 
acquiring technique, but are out of place in dealing with the soul of art. 
There one passes from rules to principles. The only rule, if we are to 
achieve art that has an ethical soul, is to view life with some degree of 
imaginative wholeness. Art that has technique without soul in either the 
classical or romantic sense, and so fails either to inspire elevation or 
awaken wonder, is likely to be felt as a barren virtuosity. The pseudo- 
classicist was often unduly minute in the rules he laid down for technique or 
outer form, as one may say, and then ignored the ethical imagination or 
inner form entirely, or else set up as a substitute mere didacticism. Since 
pseudo-classic work of this type plainly lacked soul and imagination, and 
since the romanticist felt and felt rightly that he himself had a soul and 
imagination, he concluded wrongly that soul and imagination are romantic 
monopolies. Like the pseudo-classicist, he inclines to identify high 
seriousness in art, something that can only come from the exercise of the 
ethical imagination at its best, with mere preaching, only he differs from the 
pseudo-classicist in insisting that preaching should be left to divines. One 
should insist, on the contrary, that the mark of genuinely ethical art, art that 
is highly serious, is that it is free from preaching. Sophocles is more ethical 
than Euripides for the simple reason that he views life with more 
imaginative wholeness. At the same time he is much less given to preaching 
than Euripides. He does not, as FitzGerald says, interrupt the action and the 
exhibition of character through action in order to “jaw philosophy.” 

It is not unusual for the modern artist to seek, like Euripides, to 
dissimulate the lack of true ethical purpose in his work by agitating various 
problems. But problems come and go, whereas human nature abides. One 
may agitate problems without number, and yet lack imaginative insight into 
the abiding element in human nature. Moreover, not being of the soul of art, 
the problem that one agitates is in danger of being a clogging 
intellectualism. Furthermore to seek in problems an equivalent for the 
definition and purpose that the ethical imagination alone can give is to 
renew, often in an aggravated form, the neo-classical error. The moralizing 


of the pseudo-classic dramatist, even though dull and misplaced, was 
usually sound enough in itself; whereas the moralizing of those who seek 
nowadays to use the stage as a pulpit, resting as it does on false 
humanitarian postulates, is in itself dubious. The problem play succeeds not 
infrequently in being at once dull and indecent. 

The problem play is often very superior in technique or outer form to the 
earlier romantic drama, but it still suffers from the same lack of inner form, 
inasmuch as its social purpose cannot take the place of true human purpose 
based on imaginative insight into the universal. The lack of inner form in so 
much modern drama and art in general can be traced to the original 
unsoundness of the break with pseudo-classic formalism. To a pseudo- 
classic art that lacked every kind of perceptiveness the Rousseauist opposed 
esthetic perceptiveness, and it is something, one must admit, thus to have 
discovered the senses. But to his æsthetic perceptiveness he failed, as I have 
already said, to add ethical perceptiveness because of his inability to 
distinguish between ethical perceptiveness and mere didacticism, and so 
when asked to put ethical purpose into art he replied that art should be 
pursued for its own sake (/’art pour l’art) and that “beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” One should note here the transformation that this pure 
æstheticism brought about in the meaning of the word beauty itself. For the 
Greek beauty resided in proportion, and proportion can be attained only 
with the aid of the ethical imagination. With the elimination of the ethical 
element from the soul of art the result is an imagination that is free to 
wander wild with the emancipated emotions. The result is likely to be art in 
which a lively esthetic perceptiveness is not subordinated to any whole, art 
that is unstructural, however it may abound in vivid and picturesque details; 
and a one-sided art of this kind the romanticist does not hesitate to call 
beautiful. “If we let the reason sleep and are content to watch a succession 
of dissolving views,” says Mr. Elton of Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” “the 
poem is seen at once to overflow with beauty.” Mere reason is not strictly 
speaking a sufficient remedy for this unstructural type of “beauty.” Thus 
Chateaubriand’s reason is on the side of proportion and all the classical 
virtues but his imagination is not (and we cannot repeat too often that it is 
what a man is imaginatively and not what he preaches that really counts). 
Instead of siding with his reason and aiding it to ethical perception 
Chateaubriand’s imagination is the free playmate of his emotions. “What 
did I care for all these futilities” (i.e. his functions as cabinet minister), he 


exclaims, “I who never cared for anything except for my dreams, and even 
then on condition that they should last only for a night.” When a man has 
once spoken in that vein sensible people will pay little heed to what he 
preaches; for they will be certain that the driving power of his work and 
personality is elsewhere. The imagination holds the balance of power 
between the reason and the perceptions of sense, and Chateaubriand’s 
imagination is plainly on the side of sensuous adventure. This vagabondage 
of the imagination appears especially in his imagistic trend, in his pursuit of 
the descriptive detail for its own sake. To set out like Chateaubriand to 
restore the monarchy and the Christian religion and instead to become the 
founder of “l’école des images à tout prix” is an especially striking form of 
the contrast in romantic morality between the ideal and the real. 

The attempt that we have been studying to divorce beauty from ethics 
led in the latter part of the eighteenth century to the rise of a nightmare 
subject, — esthetics. Shaftesbury indeed, as we have seen already, 
anticipates the favorite romantic doctrine that beauty is truth and truth 
beauty, which means in practice to rest both truth and beauty upon a fluid 
emotionalism. Thus to deal æsthetically with truth is an error of the first 
magnitude, but it is also an error, though a less serious one, to see only the 
esthetic element in beauty. For beauty to be complete must have not only 
esthetic perceptiveness but order and proportion; and this brings us back 
again to the problem of the ethical imagination and the permanent model or 
pattern with reference to which it seeks to impose measure and proportion 
upon sensuous perception and expansive desire. We should not hesitate to 
say that beauty loses most of its meaning when divorced from ethics even 
though every æsthete in the world should arise and denounce us as 
philistines. To rest beauty upon feeling as the very name esthetics implies, 
is to rest it upon what is ever shifting. Nor can we escape from this endless 
mobility with the aid of physical science, for physical science does not itself 
rise above the naturalistic flux. After eliminating from beauty the 
permanent pattern and the ethical imagination with the aid of which it is 
perceived, a man will be ready to term beautiful anything that reflects his 
ordinary or temperamental self. Diderot is a sentimentalist and so he sees as 
much beauty in the sentimentalist Richardson as in Homer. If a man is 
psychically restless he will see beauty only in motion. The Italian futurist 
Marinetti says that for him a rushing motor car is more beautiful than the 
Victory of Samothrace. A complete sacrifice of the principle of repose in 


beauty (which itself arises from the presence of the ethical imagination) to 
the suggesting of motion such as has been seen in certain recent schools, 
runs practically into a mixture of charlatanism and madness. “He that is 
giddy thinks the world goes round,” says Shakespeare, and the exponents of 
certain ultra-modern movements in painting are simply trying to paint their 
inner giddiness. As a matter of fact the pretension of the æsthete to have a 
purely personal vision of beauty and then treat as a philistine every one who 
does not accept it, is intolerable. Either beauty cannot be defined at all or 
we must say that only is beautiful which seems so to the right kind of man, 
and the right kind of man is plainly he whose total attitude towards life is 
correct, who views life with some degree of imaginative wholeness, which 
is only another way of saying that the problem of beauty is inseparable from 
the ethical problem. In an absolute sense nobody can see life steadily and 
see it whole; but we may at least move towards steadiness and wholeness. 
The æsthete is plainly moving in an opposite direction; he is becoming 
more and more openly a votary of the god Whirl. His lack of inner form is 
an error not of æsthetics but of general philosophy. 

The romantic imagination, the imagination that is not drawn back to any 
ethical centre and so is free to wander wild in its own empire of chimeras, 
has indeed a place in life. To understand what this place is one needs to 
emphasize the distinction between art that has high seriousness and art that 
is merely recreative. The serious moments of life are moments of tension, of 
concentration on either the natural or the human law. But Apollo cannot 
always be bending the bow. Man needs at times to relax, and one way of 
relaxing is to take refuge for a time in some land of chimeras, to follow the 
Arcadian gleam. He may then come back to the real world, the world of 
active effort, solaced and refreshed. But it is only with reference to some 
ethical centre that we may determine what art is soundly recreative, in what 
forms of adventure the imagination may innocently indulge. The 
romanticist should recollect that among other forms of adventure is what 
Ben Jonson terms “a bold adventure for hell”; and that a not uncommon 
nostalgia is what the French call /a nostalgie de la boue — man’s nostalgia 
for his native mud. Because we are justified at times, as Lamb urges, in 
wandering imaginatively beyond “the diocese of strict conscience,” it does 
not follow that we may, like him, treat Restoration Comedy as a sort of 
fairyland; for Restoration Comedy is a world not of pure but of impure 
imagination. 


Lamb’s paradox, however, is harmless compared with what we have just 
been seeing in Chateaubriand. With a dalliant imagination that entitles him 
at best to play a recreative rôle, he sets up as a religious teacher. Michelet 
again has been described as an “entertainer who believes himself a 
prophet,” and this description fits many other Rousseauists. The æsthete 
who assumes an apocalyptic pose is an especially flagrant instance of the 
huddling together of incompatible desires. He wishes to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade and at the same time enjoy the honors that belong 
only to the man who scorns delights and lives laborious days. For the 
exercise of the ethical imagination, it is hardly necessary to say, involves 
effort. Perhaps no one has ever surpassed Rousseau himself in the art of 
which I have already spoken, — that of giving to moral indolence a 
semblance of profound philosophy. 

One cannot indeed always affirm that the Rousseauist is by the quality of 
his imagination an entertainer pure and simple. His breaking down of 
barriers and running together of the planes of being results at times in 
ambiguous mixtures — gleams of insight that actually seem to minister to 
fleshliness. One may cite as an example the “voluptuous religiosity” that 
certain critics have discovered in Wagner. 

The romanticist will at once protest against the application of ethical 
standards to Wagner or any other musician. Music, he holds, is the most 
soulful of the arts and so the least subject to ethics. For the same reason it is 
the chief of arts and also — in view of the fact that romanticists have a 
monopoly of soul — the most romantic. One should not allow to pass 
unchallenged this notion that because music 1s filled with soul it is therefore 
subject to no ethical centre, but should be treated as a pure enchantment. 
The Greeks were as a matter of fact much concerned with the ethical quality 
of music. Certain musical modes, the Doric for example, had as they 
believed a virile “soul,” other modes like the Lydian had the contrary (“Lap 
me in soft Lydian airs”). For the very reason that music is the most 
appealing of the arts (song, says Aristotle, is the sweetest of all things) they 
were especially anxious that this art should be guarded from perversion. 
Without attempting a full discussion of a difficult subject for which I have 
no competency, it will be enough to point out that the plain song that 
prevailed in Christian churches for over a thousand years evidently had a 
very different “soul,” a soul that inspired to prayer and peace, from much 
specifically romantic music that has a soul of restlessness, of infinite 


indeterminate desire. The result of the failure to recognize this distinction 1s 
very often a hybrid art. Berlioz showed a rather peculiar conception of 
religion when he took pride in the fact that his Requiem (!) Mass frightened 
one of the listeners into a fit. 

The ethical confusion that arises from the romantic cult of “soul” and the 
closely allied tendency towards a hybrid art — art that lacks high 
seriousness without being frankly recreative — may also be illustrated from 
the field of poetry. Many volumes have been published and are still being 
published on Browning as a philosophic and religious teacher. But 
Browning can pass as a prophet only with the half-educated person, the 
person who has lost traditional standards and has at the same time failed to 
work out with the aid of the ethical imagination some fresh scale of values 
and in the meanwhile lives impulsively and glorifies impulse. Like the half- 
educated person, Browning is capable of almost any amount of intellectual 
and emotional subtlety, and like the half-educated person he is deficient in 
inner form: that is he deals with experience impressionistically without 
reference to any central pattern or purpose.“ It is enough that the separate 
moments of this experience should each stand forth like 

The quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

One may take as an illustration of this drift towards the melodramatic the 
“Ring and the Book.” The method of this poem is peripheral, that is, the 
action is viewed not from any centre but as refracted through the 
temperaments of the actors. The twelve monologues of which the poem is 
composed illustrate the tendency of romantic writing to run into some “song 
of myself’ or “tale of my heart.” The “Ring and the Book” is not only off 
the centre, but is designed to raise a positive prejudice against everything 
that is central. Guido, for example, had observed decorum, had done all the 
conventional things and is horrible. Pompilia, the beautiful soul, had the 
great advantage of having had an indecorous start. Being the daughter of a 
drab, she is not kept from heeding the voice of nature. Caponsacchi again 
shows the beauty of his soul by violating the decorum of the priesthood. 
This least representative of priests wins our sympathy, not by his 
Christianity, but by his lyrical intensity: 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire! 


Browning here escapes for once from the clogging intellectualism that 
makes nearly all the “Ring and the Book” an indeterminate blend of verse 
and prose, and achieves true poetry though not of the highest type. The 
hybrid character of his art, due partly to a lack of outer form, to a defective 
poetical technique, arises even more from a lack of inner form — from an 
attempt to give a semblance of seriousness to what is at bottom unethical. 
The aged Pope may well meditate on the revolution that is implied in the 
substitution of the morality of the beautiful soul for that of St. Augustine. 
In seeming to accept this revolution Browning’s Pope comes near to 
breaking all records, even in the romantic movement, for paradox and 
indecorum. 

At bottom the war between humanist and romanticist is so irreconcilable 
because the one is a mediator and the other an extremist. Browning would 
have us admire his Pompilia because her love knows no limit; but a 
secular love like hers must know a limit, must be decorous in short, if it is 
to be distinguished from mere emotional intensity. It is evident that the 
romantic ideal of art for art’s sake meant in the real world art for sensation’s 
sake. The glorification of a love knowing no limit, that a Browning or a 
Hugo sets up as a substitute for philosophy and even for religion, is 
therefore closely affiliated in practice with the libido sentiendi. “It is hard,” 
wrote Stendhal, in 1817, “not to see what the nineteenth century desires. A 
love of strong emotions is its true character.” The romantic tendency to 
push every emotion to an extreme, regardless of decorum, is not much 
affected by what the romanticist preaches or by the problems he agitates. 
Doudan remarks of a mother who loses her child in Hugo’s “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” that “her rage after this loss has nothing to equal it in the roarings of 
a lioness or tigress who has been robbed of her young. She becomes vulgar 
by excess of despair. It is the saturnalia of maternal grief. You see that this 
woman belongs to a world in which neither the instincts nor the passions 
have that divine aroma which imposes on them some kind of measure — 
the dignity or decorum that contains a moral principle; ... When the 
passions no longer have this check, they should be relegated to the 
menagerie along with leopards and rhinoceroses, and, strange circumstance, 
when the passions do recognize this check they produce more effect on the 
spectators than unregulated outbursts; they give evidence of more depth.” 
This superlativeness, as one may say, that Hugo displays in his picture of 
maternal grief is not confined to the emotional romanticist. It appears, for 


example, among the intellectual romanticists of the seventeenth century and 
affected the very forms of language. Molière and others ridiculed the 
adjectives and adverbs with which the précieuses sought to express their 
special type of superlativeness and intensity (extrêmement, furieusement, 
terriblement, etc.). Alfred de Musset’s assertion that the chief difference 
between classicist and romanticist is found in the latter’s greater proneness 
to adjectives is not altogether a jest. It has been said that the pessimist uses 
few, the optimist many adjectives; but the use of adjectives and above all of 
superlatives would rather seem to grow with one’s expansiveness, and no 
movement was ever more expansive than that we are studying. Dante, 
according to Rivarol, is very sparing of adjectives. His sentence tends to 
maintain itself by the verb and substantive alone. In this as in other respects 
Dante is at the opposite pole from the expansionist. 

The romantic violence of expression is at once a proof of “soul” and a 
protest against the tameness and smugness of the pseudo-classicist. The 
human volcano must overflow at times in a lava of molten words. 
“Damnation!” cries Berlioz, “I could crush a red-hot iron between my 
teeth.” The disproportion between the outer incident and the emotion that 
the Rousseauist expends on it is often ludicrous. The kind of force that the 
man attains who sees in emotional intensity a mark of spiritual distinction, 
and deems moderation identical with mediocrity, is likely to be the force of 
delirium or fever. What one sees in “Werther,” says Goethe himself, is 
weakness seeking to give itself the prestige of strength; and this remark 
goes far. There is in some of the romanticists a suggestion not merely of 
spiritual but of physical anzemia.“ Still the intensity is often that of a strong 
but unbridled spirit. Pleasure is pushed to the point where it runs over into 
pain, and pain to the point where it becomes an auxiliary of pleasure. The 
acre baiser of the “Nouvelle Héloïse” that so scandalized Voltaire presaged 
even more than a literary revolution. The poems of A. de Musset in 
particular contain an extraordinary perversion of the Christian doctrine of 
purification through suffering. There is something repellent to the genuine 
Christian as well as to the worldling in what one is tempted to call Musset’s 
Epicurean cult of pain.“ 

Moments of superlative intensity whether of pleasure or pain must in the 
nature of the case be brief — mere spasms or paroxysms; and one might 
apply to the whole school the term paroxyst and spasmodist assumed by 
certain minor groups during the past century. The Rousseauist is in general 


loath to rein in his emotional vehemence, to impair the zest with which he 
responds to the solicitations of sense, by any reference to the “future and 
sum of time,” by any reference, that is, to an ethical purpose. He would 
enjoy his thrill pure and unalloyed, and this amounts in practice to the 
pursuit of the beautiful or sensation-crowded moment. Saint-Preux says of 
the days spent with Julie that a “sweet ecstasy” absorbed “their whole 
duration and gathered it together in a point like that of eternity. There was 
for me neither past nor future, and I enjoyed at one and the same time the 
delights of a thousand centuries.“ The superlativist one might suppose 
could go no further. But in the deliberate sacrifice of all ethical values to the 
beautiful moment Browning has perhaps improved even on Rousseau: 


Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 

Trust, that’s purer than pearl, — 

Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe — all were for me 

In the kiss of one girl. 

Browning entitles the poem from which I am quoting Summum Bonum. 
The supreme good it would appear is identical with the supreme thrill. 

I have already said enough to make clear that the title of this chapter and 
the last is in a way a misnomer. There is no such thing as romantic morality. 
The innovations in ethics that are due to romanticism reduce themselves on 
close scrutiny to a vast system of naturalistic camouflage. To understand 
how this camouflage has been so successful one needs to connect 
Rousseauism with the Baconian movement. Scientific progress had inspired 
man with a new confidence in himself at the same time that the positive and 
critical method by which it had been achieved detached him from the past 
and its traditional standards of good and evil. To break with tradition on 
sound lines one needs to apply the utmost keenness of analysis not merely 
to the natural but to the human law. But man’s analytical powers were very 
much taken up with the new task of mastering the natural law, so much so 
that he seemed incapable of further analytical effort, but longed rather for 
relaxation from his sustained concentration of intellect and imagination on 
the physical order. At the same time he was so elated by the progress he was 
making in this order that he was inclined to assume a similar advance on the 
moral plane and to believe that this advance could also be achieved 
collectively. A collective salvation of this kind without any need of a 
concentration of the intellect and imagination is precisely what was opened 


up to him by the Rousseauistic “ideal” of brotherhood. This “ideal,” as I 
have tried to show, was only a projection of the Arcadian imagination on 
the void. But in the abdication of analysis and critical judgment, which 
would have reduced it to a purely recreative rôle, this Arcadian dreaming 
was enabled to set up as a serious philosophy, and to expand into 
innumerable Utopias. Many who might have taken alarm at the 
humanitarian revolution in ethics were reassured by the very fervor with 
which its promoters continued to utter the old words — conscience, virtue, 
etc. No one puts more stress than Rousseau himself on conscience, while in 
the very act of transforming conscience from an inner check into an 
expansive emotion. 

We have seen that as a result of this transformation of conscience, 
temperament is emancipated from both inner and outer control and that this 
emancipation tends in the real world to the rise of two main types — the 
Bohemian and the superman, both unprimitive, inasmuch as primitive man 
is governed not by temperament but by convention; and that what actually 
tends to prevail in such a temperamental world in view of the superior 
“hardness” of the superman, is the law of cunning and the law of force. So 
far as the Rousseauists set up the mere emancipation of temperament as a 
serious philosophy, they are to be held responsible for the results of this 
emancipation whether displayed in the lust of power or the lust of sensation. 
But the lust of power and the lust of sensation, such as they appear, for 
example, in the so-called realism of the later nineteenth century, are not in 
themselves identical with romanticism. Many of the realists, like Flaubert, 
as I have already pointed out, are simply bitter and disillusioned 
Rousseauists who are expressing their nausea at the society that has actually 
arisen from the emancipation of temperament in themselves and others. The 
essence of Rousseauistic as of other romance, I may repeat, is to be found 
not in any mere fact, not even in the fact of sensation, but in a certain 
quality of the imagination. Rousseauism is, it is true, an emancipation of 
impulse, especially of the impulse of sex. Practically all the examples I have 
chosen of the tense and beautiful moment are erotic. But what one has even 
here, as the imagination grows increasingly romantic, is less the reality than 
the dream of the beautiful moment, an intensity that is achieved only in the 
tower of ivory. This point can be made clear only by a fuller study of the 
romantic conception of love. 


CHAPTER VI. ROMANTIC LOVE 


What first strikes one in Rousseau’s attitude towards love is the separation, 
even wider here perhaps than elsewhere, between the ideal and the real. He 
dilates in the “Confessions” on the difference of the attachment that he felt 
when scarcely more than a boy for two young women of Geneva, 
Mademoiselle Vulson and Mademoiselle Goton. His attachment for the 
latter was real in a sense that Zola would have understood. His attachment 
for Mademoiselle Vulson reminds one rather of that of a mediæval knight 
for his lady. The same contrast runs through Rousseau’s life. “Seamstresses, 
chambermaids, shop-girls,” he says, “attracted me very little. I had to have 
fine ladies.”““ So much for the ideal; the real was Thérèse Levasseur. 

We are not to suppose that Rousseau’s love even when most ideal is 
really exalted above the fleshly level. Byron indeed says of Rousseau that 
“his was not the love of living dame but of ideal beauty,” and if this were 
strictly true Rousseau might be accounted a Platonist. But any particular 
beautiful object is for Plato only a symbol or adumbration of a 
supersensuous beauty; so that an earthly love can be at best only a stepping- 
stone to the Uranian Aphrodite. The terrestrial and the heavenly loves are 
not in short run together, whereas the essence of Rousseauistic love is this 
very blending. “Rousseau,” says Joubert, “had a voluptuous mind. In his 
writings the soul is always mingled with the body and never distinct from it. 
No one has ever rendered more vividly the impression of the flesh touching 
the spirit and the delights of their marriage.” I need not, however, repeat 
here what I have said elsewhere“ about this confusion of the planes of 
being, perhaps the most important aspect of romantic love. 

Though Rousseau is not a true Platonist in his treatment of love, he does, 
as I have said, recall at times the cult of the medizval knight for his lady. 
One may even find in mediæval love something that is remotely related to 
Rousseau’s contrast between the ideal and the actual; for in its attitude 
towards woman as in other respects the Middle Ages tended to be extreme. 
Woman is either depressed below the human level as the favorite instrument 
of the devil in man’s temptation (mulier hominis confusio), or else exalted 
above this level as the mother of God. The figure of Mary blends sense and 
spirit in a way that is foreign to Plato and the ancients. As Heine says very 
profanely, the Virgin was a sort of heavenly dame du comptoir whose 


celestial smile drew the northern barbarians into the Church. Sense was thus 
pressed into the service of spirit at the risk of a perilous confusion. The 
chivalric cult of the lady has obvious points of contact with the worship of 
the Madonna. The knight who is raised from one height of perfection to 
another by the light of his lady’s eyes is also pressing sense into the service 
of spirit with the same risk that the process may be reversed. The reversal 
actually takes place in Rousseau and his followers: spirit is pressed into the 
service of sense in such wise as to give to sense a sort of infinitude. 
Baudelaire pays his homage to a Parisian grisette in the form of a Latin 
canticle to the Virgin.“ The perversion of mediæval love is equally though 
not quite so obviously present in many other Rousseauists. 

I have said that the Middle Ages inclined to the extreme; mediæval 
writers are, however, fond of insisting on “measure”; and this is almost 
inevitable in view of the large amount of classical, especially Aristotelian, 
survival throughout this period. But the two distinctively mediæval types, 
the saint and the knight, are neither of them mediators. They stand, 
however, on an entirely different footing as regards the law of measure. Not 
even Aristotle himself would maintain that the law of measure applies to 
saintliness, and in general to the religious realm. The saint in so far as he is 
saintly has undergone conversion, has in the literal sense of the word faced 
around and is looking in an entirely different direction from that to which 
the warnings “nothing too much” and “think as a mortal” apply. Very 
different psychic elements may indeed appear in any particular saint. A 
book has been published recently on the “Romanticism of St. Francis.” The 
truth seems to be that though St. Francis had his romantic side, he was even 
more religious than romantic. One may affirm with some confidence of 
another mediæval figure, Peter the Hermit, that he was, on the other hand, 
much more romantic than religious. For all the information we have tends 
to show that he was a very restless person and a man’s restlessness is 
ordinarily in inverse ratio to his religion. 

If the saint transcends in a way the law of measure, the knight on the 
other hand should be subject to it. For courage and the love of woman — 
his main interests in life — belong not to the religious but to the secular 
realm. But in his conception of love and courage the knight was plainly not 
a mediator but an extremist: he was haunted by the idea of adventure, of a 
love and courage that transcend the bounds not merely of the probable but 
of the possible. His imagination is romantic in the sense I have tried to 


define — it is straining, that is, beyond the confines of the real. Ruskin’s 
violent diatribe against Cervantes“ for having killed “idealism” by his 
ridicule of these knightly exaggerations, is in itself absurd, but interesting as 
evidence of the quality of Ruskin’s own imagination. Like other 
romanticists I have cited, he seems to have been not unaware of his own 
kinship to Don Quixote. The very truth about either the medizval or 
modern forms of romantic love — love which 1s on the secular level and at 
the same time sets itself above the law of measure — was uttered by Dr. 
Johnson in his comment on the heroic plays of Dryden: “By admitting the 
romantic omnipotence of love he has recommended as laudable and worthy 
of imitation that conduct which through all ages the good have censured as 
vicious and the bad have despised as foolish.” 

The man of the Middle Ages, however extravagant in his imaginings, 
was often no doubt terrestrial enough in his practice. The troubadour who 
addressed his high-flown fancies to some fair chatelaine (usually a married 
woman) often had relations in real life not unlike those of Rousseau with 
Thérèse Levasseur. Some such contrast indeed between the “ideal” and the 
“real” existed in the life of one of Rousseau’s favorite poets, Petrarch. The 
lover may, however, run together the ideal and the real. He may glorify 
some comparatively commonplace person, crown as queen of his heart 
some Dulcinea del Toboso. Hazlitt employs appropriately in describing his 
own passion for the vulgar daughter of a London boarding-house keeper the 
very words of Cervantes: “He had courted a statue, hunted the wind, cried 
aloud to the desert.” Hazlitt like other lovers of this type is in love not with 
a particular person but with his own dream. He is as one may say in love 
with love. No subject indeed illustrates like this of love the nostalgia, the 
infinite indeterminate desire of the romantic imagination. Something of this 
diffusive longing no doubt came into the world with Christianity. There is a 
wide gap between the sentence of St. Augustine that Shelley has taken as 
epigraph for his “Alastor’“* and the spirit of the great Greek and Roman 
classics. Yet such is the abiding vitality of Greek mythology that one finds 
in Greece perhaps the best symbol of the romantic lover. Rousseau could 
not fail to be attracted by the story of Pygmalion and Galatea. His lyrical 
“monodrama” in poetical prose, “Pygmalion,” is important not only for its 
literary but for its musical influence. The Germans in particular (including 
the youthful Goethe) were fascinated. To the mature Goethe Rousseau’s 
account of the sculptor who became enamored of his own creation and 


breathed into it actual life by the sheer intensity of his desire seemed a 
delirious confusion of the planes of being, an attempt to drag ideal beauty 
down to the level of sensuous realization. But a passion thus conceived 
exactly satisfies the romantic requirement. For though the romanticist 
wishes to abandon himself to the rapture of love, he does not wish to 
transcend his own ego. The object with which Pygmalion is in love is after 
all only a projection of his own “genius.” But such an object is not in any 
proper sense an object at all. There is in fact no object in the romantic 
universe — only subject. This subjective love amounts in practice to a use 
of the imagination to enhance emotional intoxication, or if one prefers, to 
the pursuit of illusion for its own sake. 

This lack of definite object appears just as clearly in the German symbol 
of romantic love — the blue flower. The blue flower resolves itself at last, it 
will be remembered, into a fair feminine face“ — a face that cannot, 
however, be overtaken. The color typifies the blue distance in which it 
always loses itself, “the never-ending quest after the ever-fleeting object of 
desire.” The object is thus elusive because, as I have said, it is not, properly 
speaking, an object at all but only a dalliance of the imagination with its 
own dream. Cats, says Rivarol, do not caress us, they caress themselves 
upon us. But though cats may suffer from what the new realist calls the 
egocentric predicament, they can scarcely vie in the subtle involutions of 
their egoism with the romantic lover. Besides creating the symbol of the 
blue flower, Novalis treats romantic love in his unfinished tale “The 
Disciples at Sais.” He contemplated two endings to this tale — in the one, 
when the disciple lifts the veil of the inmost sanctuary of the temple at Sais, 
Rosenbliitchen (the equivalent of the blue flower) falls into his arms. In the 
second version what he sees when he lifts the mysterious veil is— “wonder 
of wonders — himself.” The two endings are in substance the same. 

The story of Novalis’s attachment for a fourteen-year-old girl, Sophie 
von Kühn, and of his plans on her death for a truly romantic suicide — a 
swooning away into the night — and then of the suddenness with which he 
transferred his dream to another maiden, Julie von Charpentier, is familiar. 
If Sophie had lived and Novalis had lived and they had wedded, he might 
conceivably have made her a faithful husband, but she would no longer 
have been the blue flower, the ideal. For one’s love is for something 
infinitely remote; it is as Shelley says, in what is perhaps the most perfect 
expression of romantic longing: 


The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow. 

The sphere of Shelley’s sorrow at the time he wrote these lines to Mrs. 
Williams was Mary Godwin. In the time of Harriet Westbrook, Mary had 
been the “star.” 

The romantic lover often feigns in explanation of his nostalgia that in 
some previous existence he had been enamored of a nymph — an Egeria — 
or a woman transcending the ordinary mould— “some Lilith or Helen or 
Antigone.” Shelley inquires eagerly in one of his letters about the new 
poem by Horace Smith, “The Nympholept.” In the somewhat unclassical 
sense that the term came to have in the romantic movement, Shelley is 
himself the perfect example of the nympholept. In this respect as in others, 
however, he merely continues Rousseau. “If it had not been for some 
memories of my youth and Madame d’Houdetot,” says Jean-Jacques, “the 
loves that I have felt and described would have been only with sylphids.” 

Chateaubriand speaks with aristocratic disdain of Rousseau’s Venetian 
amours, but on the “ideal” side he is not only his follower but perhaps the 
supreme French example of nympholepsy. He describes his lady of dreams 
sometimes like Rousseau as the “sylphid,” sometimes as his “phantom of 
love.” He had been haunted by this phantom almost from his childhood. 
“Even then I glimpsed that to love and be loved in a way that was unknown 
to me was destined to be my supreme felicity. ... As a result of the ardor of 
my imagination, my timidity and solitude, I did not turn to the outer world, 
but was thrown back upon myself. In the absence of a real object, I evoked 
by the power of my vague desires a phantom that was never to leave me.” 
To those who remember the closely parallel passages in Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand will seem to exaggerate the privilege of the original genius 
to look on himself as unique when he adds: “I do not know whether the 
history of the human heart offers another example of this nature.” The 
pursuit of this phantom of love gives the secret key to Chateaubriand’s life. 
He takes refuge in the American wilderness in order that he may have in 
this primitive Arcadia a more spacious setting for his dream.“ 

If one wishes to see how very similar these nympholeptic experiences 
are not only from individual to individual, but from country to country, one 
has only to compare the passages I have just been quoting from 


Chateaubriand with Shelley’s “Epipsychidion.” Shelley writes of his own 
youth: 

There was a Being whom my spirit oft 

Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 

In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn, 

Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 

Amid the enchanted mountains, and the caves 

Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves 

Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 

Paved her light steps; on an imagined shore, 

Under the gray beak of some promontory 

She met me, robed in such exceeding glory, 

That I beheld her not, etc. 

At the time of writing “Epipsychidion” the magic vision happened to 
have coalesced for the moment with Emilia Viviani, though destined soon 
to flit elsewhere. Shelley invites his “soul’s sister,” the idyllic “she,” who is 
at bottom only a projection of his own imagination, to set sail with him for 
Arcady. “Epipsychidion,” indeed, might be used as a manual to illustrate the 
difference between mere Arcadian dreaming and a true Platonism. 

Chateaubriand is ordinarily and rightly compared with Byron rather than 
with Shelley. He is plainly, however, far more of a nympholept than Byron. 
Mr. Hilary, indeed, in Peacock’s “Nightmare Abbey” says to Mr. Cypress 
(Byron): “You talk like a Rosicrucian, who will love nothing but a sylph, 
who does not believe in the existence of a sylph, and who yet quarrels with 
the whole universe for not containing a sylph.”# Certain distinctions would 
have to be made if one were attempting a complete study of love in Byron; 
yet after all the love of Don Juan and Haidée is one that Sappho or Catullus 
or Burns would have understood; and these poets were not nympholepts. 
They were capable of burning with love, but not, as Rousseau says of 
himself, “without any definite object.”*= Where Chateaubriand has some 
resemblance to Byron is in his actual libertinism. He is however nearer than 
Byron to the libertine of the eighteenth century — to the Lovelace who 
pushes the pursuit of pleasure to its final exasperation where it becomes 
associated with the infliction of pain. Few things are stranger than the blend 
in Chateaubriand of this Sadic fury“ with the new romantic revery. Indeed 
almost every type of egotism that may manifest itself in the relations of the 
sexes and that pushed to the superlative pitch, will be found in this 


theoretical classicist and champion of Christianity. Perhaps no more 
frenzied cry has ever issued from human lips than that uttered by Atala in 
describing her emotions when torn between her religious vow and her love 
for Chactas: “What dream did not arise in this heart overwhelmed with 
sorrow. At times in fixing my eyes upon you, I went so far as to form 
desires as insensate as they were guilty; at one moment I seemed to wish 
that you and I were the only living creatures upon the earth; and then again, 
feeling a divinity that held me back in my horrible transports, I seemed to 
want this divinity to be annihilated provided that clasped in your arms I 
should roll from abyss to abyss with the ruins of God and the world.” 
Longing is here pushed to a pitch where it passes over, as in Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” into the desire for annihilation. 

Actual libertinism is no necessary concomitant of nympholeptic longing. 
There is a striking difference in this respect between Poe, for example, and 
his translator and disciple, Baudelaire. Nothing could be less suggestive of 
voluptuousness than Poe’s nostalgia. “His ecstasy,” says Stedman, “is that 
of the nympholept seeking an evasive being of whom he has glimpses by 
moonlight, starlight, even fenlight, but never by noonday.” The 
embodiments of his dream that flit through his tales and poems, enhanced 
his popularity with the ultra-romantic public in France. These strange 
apparitions nearly all of whom are epileptic, cataleptic, or consumptive 
made a natural appeal to a school that was known among its detractors as 
l’école poitrinaire. “Tender souls,” says Gautier, “were specially touched by 
Poe’s feminine figures, so vaporous, so transparent and of an almost 
spectral beauty.” Perhaps the nympholepsy of Gérard de Nerval is almost 
equally vaporous and ethereal. He pursued through various earthly forms 
the queen of Sheba whom he had loved in a previous existence and hanged 
himself at last with what he believed to be her garter: an interesting 
example of the relation between the extreme forms of the romantic 
imagination and madness.** 

The pursuit of a phantom of love through various earthly forms led in the 
course of the romantic movement to certain modifications in a famous 
legend — that of Don Juan. What is emphasized in the older Don Juan is 
not merely his libertinism but his impiety — the gratification of his appetite 
in deliberate defiance of God. He is animated by Satanic pride, by the lust 
of power as well as by the lust of sensation. In Moliére’s treatment of the 
legend we can also see the beginnings of the philanthropic pose. With the 


progress of Rousseauism Don Juan tends to become an “idealist,” to seek to 
satisfy in his amorous adventures not merely his senses but his “soul” and 
his thirst for the “infinite.” Along with this idealistic Don Juan we also see 
appearing at a very early stage in the movement the exotic Don Juan who 
wishes to have a great deal of strangeness added to his beauty. In his affair 
with the “Floridiennes,” Chateaubriand shows the way to a long series of 
exotic lovers. 

I said to my heart between sleeping and waking, 

Thou wild thing that always art leaping or aching, 

What black, brown or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 

By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-pat-ation? 

These lines are so plainly meant for Pierre Loti that one learns with 
surprise that they were written about 1724 by the Earl of Peterborough. 

Byron’s Don Juan is at times exotic in his tastes, but, as I have said, he is 
not on the whole very nympholeptic — much less so than the Don Juan of 
Alfred de Musset, for example. Musset indeed suggests in many respects a 
less masculine Byron — Mademoiselle Byron as he has been called. In one 
whole side of his art as well as his treatment of love he simply continues 
like Byron the eighteenth century. But far more than Byron he aspires to 
ideal and absolute passion; so that the Musset of the “Nuits” is nghtly 
regarded as one of the supreme embodiments, and at the same time the chief 
martyr, of the romantic religion of love. The outcome of his affair with 
George Sand may symbolize fitly the wrecking of thousands of more 
obscure lives by this mortal chimera. Musset and George Sand sought to 
come together, yet what they each sought in love is what the original genius 
seeks in all things — self-expression. What Musset saw in George Sand 
was not the real woman but only his own dream. But George Sand was not 
content thus to reflect back passively to Musset his ideal. She was rather a 
Galatea whose ambition it was to create her own Pygmalion. “Your chimera 
is between us,” Musset exclaims; but his chimera was between them too. 
The more Titan and Titaness try to meet, the more each is driven back into 
the solitude of his own ego. They were in love with love rather than with 
one another: and to be thus in love with love means on the last analysis to 
be in love with one’s own emotions. “To love,” says Musset, “is the great 
point. What matters the mistress? What matters the flagon provided one 
have the intoxication?’ He then proceeds to carry a love of this quality up 
into the presence of God and to present it to him as his justification for 


having lived. The art of speaking in tones of religious consecration of what 
is in its essence egoistic has never been carried further than by the 
Rousseauistic romanticist. God is always appearing at the most unexpected 
moments.# The highest of which man is capable apparently is to put an 
uncurbed imagination into the service of an emancipated temperament. The 
credo that Perdican recites at the end of the second act of “On ne badine pas 
avec l Amour” throws light on this point. Men and women according to 
this credo are filled with every manner of vileness, yet there is something 
“sacred and sublime,” and that is the union of two of these despicable 
beings. 

The confusion of ethical values here is so palpable as scarcely to call for 
comment. It is precisely when men and women set out to love with this 
degree of imaginative and emotional unrestraint that they come to deserve 
all the opprobrious epithets Musset heaps upon them. This radiant 
apotheosis of love and the quagmire in which it actually lands one is, as I 
have said, the whole subject of “Madame Bovary.” I shall need to return to 
this particular disproportion between the ideal and the real when I take up 
the subject of romantic melancholy. 

The romantic lover who identifies the ideal with the superlative thrill is 
turning the ideal into something very transitory. If the summum bonum is as 
Browning avers the “kiss of one girl,” the summum bonum is lost almost as 
soon as found. The beautiful moment may however be prolonged in revery. 
The romanticist may brood over it in the tower of ivory, and when thus 
enriched by being steeped in his temperament it may become more truly his 
own than it was in reality. “Objects make less impression upon me than my 
memory of them,” says Rousseau. He is indeed the great master of what has 
been termed the art of impassioned recollection. This art is far from being 
confined in its application to love, though it may perhaps be studied here to 
the best advantage. Rousseau, one should note, had very little intellectual 
memory, but an extraordinarily keen memory of images and sensations. He 
could not, as he tells us in the “Confessions,” learn anything by heart, but 
he could recall with perfect distinctness what he had eaten for breakfast 
about thirty years before. In general he recalls his past feelings with a 
clearness and detail that are perhaps more feminine than masculine. “He 
seems,” says Hazlitt, one of his chief disciples in the art of impassioned 
recollection, “to gather up the past moments of his being like drops of 
honey-dew to distil a precious liquor from them; his alternate pleasures and 


pains are the bead-roll that he tells over and piously worships; he makes a 
rosary of the flowers of hope and fancy that strewed his earliest years.” 
This highly developed emotional memory is closely associated with the 
special quality of the romantic imagination — its cult of Arcadian illusion 
and the wistful backward glance to the vanished paradise of childhood and 
youth when illusion was most spontaneous. “Let me still recall [these 
memories],” says Hazlitt, “that they may breathe fresh life into me, and that 
I may live that birthday of thought and romantic pleasure over again! Talk 
of the ideal! This is the only true ideal — the heavenly tints of Fancy 
reflected in the bubbles that float upon the spring-tide of human life.” 
Hazlitt converts criticism itself into an art of impassioned recollection. He 
loves to linger over the beautiful moments of his own literary life. The 
passing years have increased the richness of their temperamental refraction 
and bestowed upon them the “pathos of distance.” A good example is his 
account of the two years of his youth he spent in reading the “Confessions” 
and the “Nouvelle Héloïse,” and in shedding tears over them. “They were 
the happiest years of our life. We may well say of them, sweet is the dew of 
their memory and pleasant the balm of their recollection.” 


Rousseau’s own Arcadian memories are usually not of reading, like 
Hazlitt’s, but of actual incidents, though he does not hesitate to alter these 
incidents freely, as in his account of his stay at Les Charmettes, and to 
accommodate them to his dream. He neglected the real Madame de Warens 
at the very time that he cherished his recollection of her because this 
recollection was the idealized image of his own youth. The yearning that he 
expresses at the beginning of his fragmentary Tenth Promenade, written 
only a few weeks before his death, is for this idyllic period rather than for 
an actual woman. A happy memory, says Musset, repeating Rousseau, is 
perhaps more genuine than happiness itself. Possibly the three best known 
love poems of Lamartine, Musset, and Hugo respectively— “Le Lac,” 
“Souvenir,” and “La Tristesse d’Olympio,” all hinge upon impassioned 
recollection and derive very directly from Rousseau. Lamartine in particular 
has caught in the “Le Lac” the very cadence of Rousseau’s reveries.“@ 

Impassioned recollection may evidently be an abundant source of 
genuine poetry, though not, it must be insisted, of the highest poetry. The 
predominant rôle that it plays in Rousseau and many of his followers is 
simply a sign of an unduly dalliant imagination. Experience after all has 


other uses than to supply furnishings for the tower of ivory; it should 
control the judgment and guide the will; it is in short the necessary basis of 
conduct. The greater a man’s moral seriousness, the more he will be 
concerned with doing rather than dreaming (and I include right meditation 
among the forms of doing). He will also demand an art and literature that 
reflect this his main preoccupation. Between Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry as “emotion recollected in tranquillity,” and Aristotle’s definition of 
poetry as the imitation of human action according to probability or 
necessity, a wide gap plainly opens. One may prefer Aristotle’s definition to 
that of Wordsworth and yet do justice to the merits of Wordsworth’s actual 
poetical performance. Nevertheless the tendency to put prime emphasis on 
feeling instead of action shown in the definition is closely related to 
Wordsworth’s failure not only in dramatic but in epic poetry, in all poetry in 
short that depends for its success on an element of plot and sustained 
narrative. 

A curious extension of the art of impassioned recollection should receive 
at least passing mention. It has been so extended as to lead to what one may 
term an unethical use of literature and history. What men have done in the 
past and the consequences of this doing should surely serve to throw some 
light on what men should do under similar circumstances in the present. But 
the man who turns his own personal experience into mere dalliance may 
very well assume a like dalliant attitude towards the larger experience of the 
race. This experience may merely provide him with pretexts for revery. This 
narcotic use of literature and history, this art of creating for one’s self an 
alibi as Taine calls it, is nearly as old as the romantic movement. The record 
of the past becomes a gorgeous pageant that lures one to endless 
imaginative exploration and lulls one to oblivion of everything except its 
variety and picturesqueness. It becomes everything in fact except a school 
of judgment. One may note in connection with this use of history the usual 
interplay between scientific and emotional naturalism. Both forms of 
naturalism tend to turn man into the mere product and plaything of physical 
forces — climate, heredity, and the like, over which his will has no control. 
Since literature and history have no meaning from the point of view of 
moral choice they may at least be made to yield the maximum of esthetic 
satisfaction. Oscar Wilde argues in this wise for example in his dialogue 
“The Critic as Artist,” and concludes that since man has no moral freedom 
or responsibility, and cannot therefore be guided in his conduct by the past 


experience of the race, he may at least turn this experience into an 
incomparable “bower of dreams.” “The pain of Leopardi crying out against 
life becomes our pain. Theocritus blows on his pipe and we laugh with the 
lips of nymph and shepherd. In the wolf-skin of Pierre Vidal we flee before 
the hounds, and in the armor of Lancelot we ride from the bower of the 
queen. We have whispered the secret of our love beneath the cowl of 
Abelard, and in the stained raiment of Villon have put our shame into 
song,” etc. 

The assumption that runs through this passage that the mere æsthetic 
contemplation of past experience gives the equivalent of actual experience 
is found in writers of far higher standing than Wilde — in Renan, for 
instance. The æsthete would look on his dream as a substitute for the actual, 
and at the same time convert the actual into a dream. (Die Welt wird Traum, 
der Traum wird Welt.) It is not easy to take such a programme of universal 
dreaming seriously. In the long run the dreamer himself does not find it easy 
to take it seriously. For his attempts to live his chimera result, as we have 
seen in the case of romantic love, in more or less disastrous defeat and 
disillusion. The disillusioned romanticist continues to cling to his dream, 
but intellectually, at least, he often comes at the same time to stand aloof 
from it. This subject of disillusion may best be considered, along with 
certain other important aspects of the movement, in connection with the 
singular phenomenon known as romantic irony. 


CHAPTER VII. ROMANTIC IRONY 


The first romanticist who worked out a theory of irony was Friedrich 
Schlegel. The attempt to put this theory into practice, after the fashion of 
Tieck’s plays, seemed and seemed rightly even to later representatives of 
the movement to be extravagant. Thus Hegel, who in his ideas on art 
continues in so many respects the Schlegels, repudiates irony. Formerly, 
says Heine, who is himself in any larger survey, the chief of German 
romantic ironists, when a man had said a stupid thing he had said it; now he 
can explain it away as “irony.” Nevertheless one cannot afford to neglect 
this early German theory. It derives in an interesting way from the views 
that the partisans of original genius had put forth regarding the rôle of the 
creative imagination. The imagination as we have seen is to be free to 
wander wild in its own empire of chimeras. Rousseau showed the 
possibilities of an imagination that is at once extraordinarily rich and also 
perfectly free in this sense. I have said that Kant believed like the original 
genius that the nobility of art depends on the free “play” of the imagination; 
though he adds that art should at the same time submit to a purpose that is 
not a purpose — whatever that may mean. Schiller in his “Æsthetic Letters” 
relaxed the rationalistic rigor of Kant in favor of feeling and associated even 
more emphatically the ideality and creativeness of art with its free 
imaginative play, its emancipation from specific aim. The personal friction 
that arose between the Schlegels and Schiller has perhaps obscured 
somewhat their general indebtedness to him. The Schlegelian irony in 
particular merely pushes to an extreme the doctrine that nothing must 
interfere with the imagination in its creative play. “The caprice of the poet,” 
as Friedrich Schlegel says, “suffers no law above itself.’ Why indeed 
should the poet allow any restriction to be placed upon his caprice in a 
universe that is after all only a projection of himself? The play theory of art 
is here supplemented by the philosophy of Fichte. In justice to him it 
should be said that though his philosophy may not rise above the level of 
temperament, he at least had a severe and stoical temperament, and if only 
for this reason his “transcendental ego” is far less obviously ego than that 
which appears in the irony of his romantic followers. When a man has taken 
possession of his transcendental ego, according to the Schlegels and 
Novalis, he looks down on his ordinary ego and stands aloof from it. His 


ordinary ego may achieve poetry but his transcendental ego must achieve 
the poetry of poetry. But there is in him something that may stand aloof 
even from this aloofness and so on indefinitely. Romantic irony joins here 
with what is perhaps the chief preoccupation of the German romanticists, 
the idea of the infinite or, as they term it, the striving for endlessness 
(Unendlichkeitstreben). Now, according to the romanticist, a man can show 
that he lays hold imaginatively upon the infinite only by expanding beyond 
what his age holds to be normal and central — its conventions in short; nay 
more, he must expand away from any centre he has himself achieved. For to 
hold fast to a centre of any kind implies the acceptance of limitations and to 
accept limitations is to be finite, and to be finite is, as Blake says, to become 
mechanical; and the whole of romanticism is a protest against the 
mechanizing of life. No man therefore deserves to rank as a transcendental 
egotist unless he has learned to mock not merely at the convictions of others 
but at his own, unless he has become capable of self-parody. “Objection,” 
says Nietzsche, “evasion, joyous distrust, and love of irony are signs of 
health; everything absolute belongs to pathology.” 

One cannot repeat too often that what the romanticist always sees at the 
centre is either the mere rationalist or else the philistine; and he therefore 
inclines to measure his own distinction by his remoteness from any possible 
centre. Now thus to be always moving away from centrality is to be 
paradoxical, and romantic irony is, as Friedrich Schlegel says, identical 
with paradox. Irony, paradox and the idea of the infinite have as a matter of 
fact so many points of contact in romanticism that they may profitably be 
treated together. 

Friedrich Schlegel sought illustrious sponsors in the past for his theory 
of irony. Among others he invoked the Greeks and put himself in particular 
under the patronage of Socrates. But Greek irony always had a centre. The 
ironical contrast is between this centre and something that is less central. 
Take for example the so-called irony of Greek tragedy. The tragic character 
speaks and acts in darkness as to his impending doom, regarding which the 
spectator is comparatively enlightened. To take another example, the 
German romanticists were especially absurd in their attempts to set up 
Tieck as a new Aristophanes. For Aristophanes, however wild and 
irresponsible he may seem in the play of his imagination, never quite loses 
sight of his centre, a centre from which the comic spirit proceeds and to 
which it returns. Above all, however far he may push his mockery, he never 


mocks at his own convictions; he never, like Tieck, indulges in self-parody. 
A glance at the parabasis of almost any one of his plays will suffice to show 
that he was willing to lay himself open to the charge of being unduly 
didactic rather than to the charge of being aimless. The universe of Tieck, 
on the other hand, is a truly romantic universe: it has no centre, or what 
amounts to the same thing, it has at its centre that symbol of spiritual 
stagnation, the philistine, and his inability to rise above a dull didacticism. 
The romanticist cherishes the illusion that to be a spiritual vagrant is to be 
exalted on a pinnacle above the plain citizen. According to Professor Stuart 
P. Sherman, the Irish dramatist Synge indulges in gypsy laughter from the 
bushes,” a good description of romantic irony in general. 

The irony of Socrates, to take the most important example of Greek 
irony, is not of the centrifugal character. Socrates professes ignorance, and 
this profession seems very ironical, for it turns out that his ignorance is 
more enlightened, that is, more central than other men’s swelling conceit of 
knowledge. It does not follow that Socrates is insincere in his profession of 
ignorance; for though his knowledge may be as light in comparison with 
that of the ordinary Athenian, he sees that in comparison with true and 
perfect knowledge it is only darkness. For Socrates was no mere rationalist; 
he was a man of insight, one would even be tempted to say a mystic were it 
not for the corruption of the term mystic by the romanticists. This being the 
case he saw that man is by his very nature precluded from true and perfect 
knowledge. A path, however, opens up before him towards this knowledge, 
and this path he should seek to follow even though it is in a sense endless, 
even though beyond any centre he can attain within the bounds of his finite 
experience there is destined always to be something still more central. 
Towards the mere dogmatist, the man who thinks he has achieved some 
fixed and final centre, the attitude of Socrates is that of scepticism. This 
attitude implies a certain degree of detachment from the received beliefs 
and conventions of his time, and it is all the more important to distinguish 
here between Socrates and the romanticists because of the superficial 
likeness; and also because there is between the Rousseauists and some of 
the Greeks who lived about the time of Socrates a real likeness. Promethean 
individualism was already rife at that time, and on the negative side it 
resulted then as since in a break with tradition, and on the positive side in an 
oscillation between the cult of force and the exaltation of sympathy, 
between admiration for the strong man and compassion for the weak. It is 


hardly possible to overlook these Promethean elements in the plays of 
Euripides. Antisthenes and the cynics, again, who professed to derive from 
Socrates, established an opposition between “nature” and convention even 
more radical in some respects than that established by Rousseau. Moreover 
Socrates himself was perhaps needlessly unconventional and also unduly 
inclined to paradox — as when he suggested to the jury who tried him that 
as an appropriate punishment he should be supported at the public expense 
in the prytaneum. Yet in his inner spirit and in spite of certain minor 
eccentricities, Socrates was neither a superman nor a Bohemian, but a 
humanist. Now that the critical spirit was abroad and the traditional basis 
for conduct was failing, he was chiefly concerned with putting conduct on a 
positive and critical basis. In establishing this basis his constant appeal is to 
actual experience and the more homely this experience the more it seems to 
please him. While working out the new basis for conduct he continues to 
observe the existing laws and customs; or if he gets away from the 
traditional discipline it is towards a stricter discipline; if he repudiates in 
aught the common sense of his day, it is in favor of a commoner sense. One 
may say indeed that Socrates and the Rousseauists (who are in this respect 
like some of the sophists) are both moving away from convention but in 
opposite directions. What the romanticist opposes to convention is his 
“genius,” that is his unique and private self. What Socrates opposes to 
convention is his universal and ethical self. According to Friedrich 
Schlegel, a man can never be a philosopher but only become one; if at any 
time he thinks that he is a philosopher he ceases to become one. The 
romanticist is right in thus thinking that to remain fixed at any particular 
point is to stagnate. Man is, as Nietzsche says, the being who must always 
surpass himself, but he has — and this is a point that Nietzsche did not 
sufficiently consider — a choice of direction in his everlasting pilgrimage. 
The man who is moving away from some particular centre will always seem 
paradoxical to the man who remains at it, but he may be moving away from 
it in either the romantic or the ethical direction. In the first case he is 
moving from a more normal to a less normal experience, in the second case 
he is moving towards an experience that is more profoundly representative. 
The New Testament abounds in examples of the ethical paradox — what 
one may term the paradox of humility. (A man must lose his life to find it, 
etc.) It is possible, however, to push even this type of paradox too far, to 
push it to a point where it affronts not merely some particular convention 


but the good sense of mankind itself, and this is a far graver matter. Pascal 
falls into this excess when he says that sickness 1s the natural state of the 
Christian. As a result of its supreme emphasis on humility Christianity from 
the start inclined unduly perhaps towards this type of paradox. It is hardly 
worth while, as Goethe said, to live seventy years in this world if all that 
one learn here below is only folly in the sight of God. 

One of the most delicate of tasks is to determine whether a paradox 
occupies a position more or less central than the convention to which it is 
opposed. A somewhat similar problem is to determine which of two 
differing conventions has the greater degree of centrality. For one 
convention may as compared with another seem highly paradoxical. In 
1870, it was announced at Peking that his Majesty the Emperor had had the 
good fortune to catch the small-pox. The auspiciousness of small-pox was 
part of the Chinese convention at this time, but to those of us who live 
under another convention it is a blessing we would willingly forego. But 
much in the Chinese convention, so far from being absurd, reflects the 
Confucian good sense, and if the Chinese decide to break with their 
convention, they should evidently consider long and carefully in which 
direction they are going to move — whether towards something more 
central, or something more eccentric. 

As to the direction in which Rousseau is moving and therefore as to the 
quality of his paradoxes there can be little question. His paradoxes — and 
he is perhaps the most paradoxical of writers — reduce themselves on 
analysis to the notion that man has suffered a loss of goodness by being 
civilized, by having had imposed on his unconscious and instinctive self 
some humanistic or religious discipline — e.g., “The man who reflects is a 
depraved animal”; “True Christians are meant to be slaves”; decorum is 
only the “varnish of vice” or the “mask of hypocrisy.” Innumerable 
paradoxes of this kind will immediately occur to one as characteristic of 
Rousseau and his followers. These paradoxes may be termed in opposition 
to those of humility, the paradoxes of spontaneity. The man who holds them 
is plainly moving in an opposite direction not merely from the Christian but 
from the Socratic individualist. He is moving from the more representative 
to the less representative and not towards some deeper centre of experience, 
as would be the case if he were tending towards either humanism or 
religion. Wordsworth has been widely accepted not merely as a poet but as 
a religious teacher, and it is therefore important to note that his paradoxes 


are prevailingly of the Rousseauistic type. His verse is never more 
spontaneous or, as he would say, inevitable, than when it is celebrating the 
gospel of spontaneity. I have already pointed out some of the paradoxes that 
he opposes to pseudo-classic decorum: e.g., his attempt to bestow poetical 
dignity and importance upon the ass, and to make of it a model of moral 
excellence, also to find poetry in an idiot boy and to associate sublimity 
with a pedlar in defiance of the ordinary character of pedlars. In general 
Wordsworth indulges in Rousseauistic paradoxes when he urges us to look 
to peasants for the true language of poetry and would have us believe that 
man is taught by “woods and rills” and not by contact with his fellow men. 
He pushes this latter paradox to a point that would have made even 
Rousseau “stare and gasp” when he asserts that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. 

Another form of this same paradox that what comes from nature 
spontaneously is better than what can be acquired by conscious effort is 
found in his poem “Lucy Gray”: 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door! 

True maidenhood is made up of a thousand decorums; but this 
Rousseauistic maiden would have seemed too artificial if she had been 
reared in a house instead of “growing” out of doors; she might in that case 
have been a human being and not a “thing” and this would plainly have 
detracted from her spontaneity. Wordsworth’s paradoxes about children 
have a similar origin. A child who at the age of six is a “mighty prophet, 
seer blest,” is a highly improbable not to say impossible child. The “Nature” 
again of “Heart-Leap Well” which both feels and inspires pity is more 
remote from normal experience than the Nature “red in tooth and claw” of 
Tennyson. Wordsworth indeed would seem to have a penchant for paradox 
even when he is less obviously inspired by his naturalistic thesis. 

A study of Wordsworth’s life shows that he became progressively 
disillusioned regarding Rousseauistic spontaneity. He became less 
paradoxical as he grew older and in almost the same measure, one is 


tempted to say, less poetical. He returns gradually to the traditional forms 
until radicals come to look upon him as the “lost leader.” He finds it hard, 
however, to wean his imagination from its primitivistic Arcadias; so that 
what one finds, in writing like the “Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” is not 
imaginative fire but at best a sober intellectual conviction, an opposition 
between the head and the heart in short that suggests somewhat 
Chateaubriand and the “Genius of Christianity.” If Wordsworth had lost 
faith in his revolutionary and naturalistic ideal, and had at the same time 
refused to return to the traditional forms, one might then have seen in his 
work something of the homeless hovering of the romantic ironist. If, on the 
other hand, he had worked away from the centre that the traditional forms 
give to life towards a more positive and critical centre, if, in other words, he 
had broken with the past not on Rousseauistic, but on Socratic lines, he 
would have needed an imagination of different quality, an imagination less 
idyllic and pastoral and more ethical than that he usually displays. For the 
ethical imagination alone can guide one not indeed to any fixed centre but 
to an ever increasing centrality. We are here confronted once more with the 
question of the infinite which comes very close to the ultimate ground of 
difference between classicist and romanticist. The centre that one perceives 
with the aid of the classical imagination and that sets bounds to impulse and 
desire may, as I have already said, be defined in opposition to the outer 
infinite of expansion as the inner or human infinite. If we moderns, to 
repeat Nietzsche, are unable to attain proportionateness it is because “our 
itching is really the itching for the infinite, the immeasurable.” Thus to 
associate the infinite only with the immeasurable, to fail to perceive that the 
element of form and the curb it puts on the imagination are not external and 
artificial, but come from the very depths, is to betray the fact that one is a 
barbarian. Nietzsche and many other romanticists are capable on occasion 
of admiring the proportionateness that comes from allegiance to some 
centre. But after all the human spirit must be ever advancing, and its only 
motive powers, according to romantic logic, are wonder and curiosity; and 
so from the perfectly sound premise that man is the being who must always 
surpass himself, Nietzsche draws the perfectly unsound conclusion that the 
only way for man thus constantly to surpass himself and so show his 
infinitude is to spurn all limits and “live dangerously.” The Greeks 
themselves, according to Renan, will some day seem the “apostles of 
ennui,” for the very perfection of their form shows a lack of aspiration. To 


submit to form is to be static, whereas “romantic poetry,” says Friedrich 
Schlegel magnificently, is “universal progressive poetry.” Now the only 
effective counterpoise to the endless expansiveness that is implied in such a 
programme is the inner or human infinite of concentration. For it is 
perfectly true that there is something in man that is not satisfied with the 
finite and that, if he becomes stationary, he is at once haunted by the spectre 
of ennui. Man may indeed be defined as the insatiable animal; and the more 
imaginative he is the more insatiable he is likely to become, for it is the 
imagination that gives him access to the infinite in every sense of the word. 
In a way Baudelaire is right when he describes ennui as a “delicate 
monster” that selects as his prey the most highly gifted natures. Marguerite 
d’Angouléme already speaks of the “ennui proper to well-born spirits.” 
Now religion seeks no less than romance an escape from ennui. Bossuet is 
at one with Baudelaire when he dilates on that “inexorable ennui which is 
the very substance of human life.” But Bossuet and Baudelaire differ utterly 
in the remedies they propose for ennui. Baudelaire hopes to escape from 
ennui by dreaming of the superlative emotional adventure, by indulging in 
infinite, indeterminate desire, and becomes more and more restless in his 
quest for a something that at the end always eludes him. This infinite of 
nostalgia has nothing in common with the infinite of religion. No 
distinction is more important than that between the man who feels the 
divine discontent of religion, and the man who is suffering from mere 
romantic restlessness. According to religion man must seek the satisfaction 
that the finite fails to give by looking not without but within; and to look 
within he must in the literal sense of the word undergo conversion. A path 
will then be found to open up before him, a path of which he cannot see the 
end. He merely knows that to advance on this path is to increase in peace, 
poise, centrality; though beyond any calm he can attain is always a deeper 
centre of calm. The goal is at an infinite remove. This is the truth that St. 
Augustine puts theologically when he exclaims: “For thou hast made us for 
thyself and our heart is restless until it findeth peace in thee.” One should 
insist that this question of the two infinites is not abstract and metaphysical 
but bears on what is most concrete and immediate in experience. If the inner 
and human infinite cannot be formulated intellectually, it can be known 
practically in its effect on life and conduct. Goethe says of Werther that he 
“treated his heart like a sick child; its every wish was granted it.” “My 
restless heart asked me for something else,” says Rousseau. “René,” says 


Chateaubriand, “was enchanted, tormented and, as it were, possessed by the 
demon of his heart.” Mr. Galsworthy speaks in a similar vein of “the aching 
for the wild, the passionate, the new, that never quite dies in a man’s heart.” 
But is there not deep down in the human breast another heart that is felt as a 
power of control over this romantic heart and can keep within due bounds 
“its aching for the wild, the passionate, the new.” This is the heart, it would 
seem, to which a man must hearken if he is not for a “little honey of 
romance” to abandon his “ancient wisdom and austere control.” 

The romantic corruption of the infinite here joins with the romantic 
corruption of conscience, the transformation of conscience from an inner 
check into an expansive emotion that I have already traced in Shaftesbury 
and Rousseau. But one should add that in some of its aspects this corruption 
of the idea of the infinite antedates the whole modern movement. At least 
the beginnings of it can be found in ancient Greece, — especially in that 
“delirious and diseased Greece” of which Joubert speaks — the Greece of 
the neo-Platonists. There is already in the neo-Platonic notion of the infinite 
a strong element of expansiveness. Aristotle and the older Greeks conceived 
of the infinite in this sense as bad. That something in human nature which is 
always reaching out for more — whether the more of sensation or of power 
or of knowledge — was, they held, to be strictly reined in and disciplined to 
the law of measure. All the furies lie in wait for the man who overextends 
himself. He is ripening for Nemesis. “Nothing too much.” “Think as a 
mortal.” “The half is better than the whole.” In his attitude towards man’s 
expansive self the Greek as a rule stands for mediation, and not like the 
more austere Christian, for renunciation. Yet Plato frequently and Aristotle 
at times mount from the humanistic to the religious level. One of the most 
impressive passages in philosophy is that in which Aristotle, perhaps the 
chief exponent of the law of measure, affirms that one who has really faced 
about and is moving towards the inner infinite needs no warning against 
excess: “We should not give heed,” he says, “to those who bid one think as 
a mortal, but so far as we can we should make ourselves immortal and do 
all with a view to a life in accord with the best Principle in us.’ (This 
Principle Aristotle goes on to say is a man’s true self.) 

The earlier Greek distinction between an outer and evil infinite of 
expansive desire and an inner infinite that is raised above the flux and yet 
rules it, is, in the Aristotelian phrase, its “unmoved mover,” became blurred, 
as I have said, during the Alexandrian period. The Alexandrian influence 


entered to some extent into Christianity itself and filtered through various 
channels down to modern times. Some of the romanticists went directly to 
the neo-Platonists, especially Plotinus. Still more were affected by Jacob 
Boehme, who himself had no direct knowledge of the Alexandrian 
theosophy. This theosophy appears nevertheless in combination with other 
elements in his writings. He appealed to the new school by his insistence on 
the element of appetency or desire, by his universal symbolizing, above all 
by his tendency to make of the divine an affirmative instead of a restrictive 
force — a something that pushes forward instead of holding back. The 
expansive elements are moderated in Boehme himself and in disciples like 
Law by genuinely religious elements — e.g., humility and the idea of 
conversion. What happens when the expansiveness is divorced from these 
elements, one may see in another English follower of Boehme — William 
Blake. To be both beautiful and wise one needs, according to Blake, only to 
be exuberant. The influence of Boehme blends in Blake with the new 
æstheticism. Jesus himself, he says, so far from being restrained “was all 
virtue, and acted from impulse not from rules.” This purely esthetic and 
impulsive Jesus has been cruelly maligned, as we learn from the poem 
entitled the “Everlasting Gospel,” by being represented as humble and 
chaste. Religion itself thus becomes in Blake the mere sport of a powerful 
and uncontrolled imagination, and this we are told is mysticism. I have 
already contrasted with this type of mysticism something that goes under 
the same name and is yet utterly different — the mysticism of ancient India. 
Instead of conceiving of the divine in terms of expansion the Oriental sage 
defines it experimentally as the “inner check.” No more fundamental 
distinction perhaps can be made than that between those who associate the 
good with the yes-principle and those who associate it rather with the no- 
principle. But I need not repeat what I have said elsewhere on the romantic 
attempt to discredit the veto power. Let no one think that this contrast is 
merely metaphysical. The whole problem of evil is involved in it and all the 
innumerable practical consequences that follow from one’s attitude towards 
this problem. The passage in which Faust defines the devil as the “spirit that 
always says no” would seem to derive directly or indirectly from Boehme. 
According to Boehme good can be known only through evil. God therefore 
divides his will into two, the “yes” and the “no,” and so founds an eternal 
contrast to himself in order to enter into a struggle with it, and finally to 
discipline and assimilate it. The object of all manifested nature is the 


transforming of the will which says “no” into the will which says “yes.” 
The opposition between good and evil tends to lose its reality when it thus 
becomes a sort of sham battle that God gets up with himself (without 
contraries is no progression, says Blake), or when, to take the form that the 
doctrine assumes in “Faust,” the devil appears as the necessary though 
unwilling instrument of man’s betterment. The recoil from the doctrine of 
total depravity was perhaps inevitable. What is sinister is that advantage has 
been taken of this recoil to tamper with the problem of evil itself. Partial 
evil we are told is universal good; or else evil is only good in the making. 
For a Rousseau or a Shelley it is something mysteriously imposed from 
without on a spotless human nature; for a Wordsworth it is something one 
may escape by contemplating the speargrass on the wall. For a Novalis sin 
is a mere illusion of which a man should rid his mind if he aspires to 
become a “magic idealist.” In spite of his quaint Tory prejudices Dr. 
Johnson is one of the few persons in recent times that one may term wise 
without serious qualification because he never dodges or equivocates in 
dealing with the problem of evil; he never fades away from the fact of evil 
into some theosophic or sentimental dream. 

The rise of a purely expansive view of life in the eighteenth century was 
marked by a great revival of enthusiasm. The chief grievance of the 
expansionist indeed against the no-principle is that it kills enthusiasm. But 
concentration no less than expansion may have its own type of enthusiasm. 
It is therefore imperative in an age that has repudiated the traditional 
sanctions and set out to walk by the inner light that all general terms and in 
particular the term enthusiasm should be protected by a powerful dialectic. 
Nothing is more perilous than an uncritical enthusiasm, since it is only by 
criticism that one may determine whether the enthusiast is a man who is 
moving towards wisdom or is a candidate for Bedlam. The Rousseauist, 
however, exalts enthusiasm at the same time that he depreciates 
discrimination. “Enthusiasm,” says Emerson, “is the height of man. It is the 
passage from the human to the divine.” It is only too characteristic of 
Emerson and of the whole school to which he belongs, to put forth 
statements of this kind without any dialectical protection. The type of 
enthusiasm to which Emerson’s praise might be properly applied, the type 
that has been defined as exalted peace, though extremely rare, actually 
exists. A commoner type of enthusiasm during the past century is that 
which has been defined as “the rapturous disintegration of civilized human 


nature.” When we have got our fingers well burned as a result of our failure 
to make the necessary discriminations, we may fly to the opposite extreme 
like the men of the early eighteenth century among whom, as is well 
known, enthusiasm had become a term of vituperation. This dislike of 
enthusiasm was the natural recoil from the uncritical following of the inner 
light by the fanatics of the seventeenth century. Shaftesbury attacks this 
older type of enthusiasm and at the same time prepares the way for the new 
emotional enthusiasm. One cannot say, however, that any such sharp 
separation of types appears in the revival of enthusiasm that begins about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, though some of those who were 
working for this revival felt the need of discriminating: 

That which concerns us therefore is to see 

What Species of Enthusiasts we be — 

says John Byrom in his poem on Enthusiasm. The different species, 
however, — the enthusiasm of the Evangelicals and Wesleyans, the 
enthusiasm of those who like Law and his disciple Byrom hearken back to 
Boehme, the enthusiasm of Rousseau and the sentimentalists, tend to run 
together. To “let one’s feelings run in soft luxurious flow,” is, as Newman 
says, at the opposite pole from spirituality. Yet much of this mere emotional 
facility appears alongside of genuinely religious elements in the enthusiasm 
of the Methodist. One may get a notion of the jumble to which I refer by 
reading a book like Henry Brooke’s “Fool of Quality.” Brooke is at one and 
the same time a disciple of Boehme and Rousseau while being more or less 
affiliated with the Methodistic movement. The book indeed was revised and 
abridged by John Wesley himself and in this form had a wide circulation 
among his followers.“ 

The enthusiasm that has marked the modern movement has plainly not 
been sufficiently critical. Perhaps the first discovery that any one will make 
who wishes to be at once critical and enthusiastic is that in a genuinely 
spiritual enthusiasm the inner light and the inner check are practically 
identical. He will find that if he is to rise above the naturalistic level he 
must curb constantly his expansive desires with reference to some centre 
that is set above the flux. Here let me repeat is the supreme role of the 
imagination. The man who has ceased to lean on outer standards can 
perceive his new standards or centre of control only through its aid. I have 
tried to show that to aim at such a centre is not to be stagnant and stationary 
but on the contrary to be at once purposeful and progressive. To assert that 


the creativeness of the imagination is incompatible with centrality or, what 
amounts to the same thing, with purpose, is to assert that the creativeness of 
the imagination is incompatible with reality or at least such reality as man 
may attain. Life is at best a series of illusions; the whole office of 
philosophy is to keep it from degenerating into a series of delusions. If we 
are to keep it from thus degenerating we need to grasp above all the 
difference between the eccentric and the concentric imagination. To look for 
serious guidance to an imagination that owes allegiance to nothing above 
itself, is to run the risk of taking some cloud bank for terra firma. The 
eccentric imagination may give access to the “infinite,” but it is an infinite 
empty of content and therefore an infinite not of peace but of restlessness. 
Can any one maintain seriously that there is aught in common between the 
“striving for endlessness” of the German romanticists and the supreme and 
perfect Centre that Dante glimpses at the end of the “Divine Comedy” and 
in the presence of which he becomes dumb? 

We are told to follow the gleam, but the counsel is somewhat ambiguous. 
The gleam that one follows may be that which is associated with the 
concentric imagination and which gives steadiness and informing purpose, 
or it may be the romantic will o° the wisp. One may, as I have said, in 
recreative moments allow one’s imagination to wander without control, but 
to take these wanderings seriously is to engage in a sort of endless 
pilgrimage in the void. The romanticist is constantly yielding to the “spell” 
of this or the “lure” of that, or the “call” of some other thing. But when the 
wonder and strangeness that he is chasing are overtaken, they at once cease 
to be wondrous and strange, while the gleam is already dancing over some 
other object on the distant horizon. For nothing is in itself romantic, it is 
only imagining that makes it so. Romanticism is the pursuit of the element 
of illusion in things for its own sake; it is in short the cherishing of glamour. 
The word glamour introduced into literary usage from popular Scotch usage 
by Walter Scott itself illustrates this tendency. Traced etymologically, it 
turns out to be the same word as grammar. In an illiterate age to know how 
to write at all was a weird and magical accomplishment, but in an 
educated age, nothing is so drearily unromantic, so lacking in glamour as 
grammar. 

The final question that arises in connection with this subject is whether 
one may quell the mere restlessness of one’s spirit and impose upon it an 
ethical purpose. “The man who has no definite end is lost,” says Montaigne. 


The upshot of the romantic supposition that purpose is incompatible with 
the freedom of the imagination is a philosophy like that of Nietzsche. He 
can conceive of nothing beyond whirling forever on the wheel of change 
(“the eternal recurrence”) without any goal or firm refuge that is set above 
the flux. He could not help doubting at times whether happiness was to be 
found after all in mere endless, purposeless mutation. 

Have 7 still a goal? A haven towards which my sail is set? A good wind? 
Ah, he only who knoweth whither he saileth, knoweth what wind is good, 
and a fair wind for him. 

What still remaineth to me? A heart weary and flippant; an unstable will; 
fluttering wings; a broken backbone. 


Where is my home? For it do I ask and seek, and have sought, but have 
not found it. O eternal everywhere, O eternal nowhere, O eternal — in 
vain. 

To allow one’s self to revolve passively on the wheel of change 
(samsara) seemed to the Oriental sage the acme of evil. An old Hindu 
writer compares the man who does not impose a firm purpose upon the 
manifold solicitations of sense to a charioteer who fails to rein in his 
restless steeds — a comparison suggested independently to Ricarda Huch 
by the lives of the German romanticists. In the absence of central control, 
the parts of the self tend to pull each in a different way. It is not surprising 
that in so centrifugal a movement, at least on the human and spiritual level, 
one should find so many instances of disintegrated and multiple personality. 
The fascination that the phenomenon of the double (Doppelgdngerei) had 
for Hoffmann and other German romanticists is well known.“ It may well 
be that some such disintegration of the self takes place under extreme 
emotional stress.“ We should not fail to note here the usual coöperation 
between the emotional and the scientific naturalist. Like the romanticist, the 
scientific psychologist is more interested in the abnormal than in the 
normal. According to the Freudians, the personality that has become 
incapable of any conscious aim is not left entirely rudderless. The guidance 
that it is unable to give itself is supplied to it by some “wish,” usually 
obscene, from the sub-conscious realm of dreams. The Freudian then 
proceeds to develop what may be true of the hysterical degenerate into a 
complete view of life. 


Man is in danger of being deprived of every last scrap and vestige of his 
humanity by this working together of romanticism and science. For man 
becomes human only in so far as he exercises moral choice. He must also 
enter upon the pathway of ethical purpose if he is to achieve happiness. 
“Moods,” says Novalis, “undefined emotions, not defined emotions and 
feelings, give happiness.” The experience of life shows so plainly that this 
is not so that the romanticist is tempted to seek shelter once more from his 
mere vagrancy of spirit in the outer discipline he has abandoned. “To such 
unsettled ones as thou, seemeth at last even a prisoner blessed. Didst thou 
ever see how captured criminals sleep? They sleep quietly, they enjoy their 
new security. ... Beware in the end lest a narrow faith capture thee, a hard 
rigorous delusion! For now everything that is narrow and fixed seduceth 
and tempteth thee.’ 

Various reasons have been given for romantic conversions to 
Catholicism — for example, the desire for confession (though the Catholic 
does not, like the Rousseauist, confess himself from the housetops), the 
esthetic appeal of Catholic rites and ceremonies, etc. The sentence of 
Nietzsche puts us on the track of still another reason. The affinity of certain 
romantic converts for the Church is that of the jelly-fish for the rock. It is 
appropriate that Friedrich Schlegel, the great apostle of irony, should after a 
career as a heaven-storming Titan end by submitting to this most rigid of all 
forms of outer authority. 

For it should now be possible to return after our digression on paradox 
and the idea of the infinite and the perils of aimlessness, to romantic irony 
with a truer understanding of its significance. Like so much else in this 
movement it is an attempt to give to a grave psychic weakness the prestige 
of strength — unless indeed one conceives the superior personality to be the 
one that lacks a centre and principle of control. Man it has usually been held 
should think lightly of himself but should have some conviction for which 
he is ready to die. The romantic ironist, on the other hand, is often morbidly 
sensitive about himself, but is ready to mock at his own convictions. 
Rousseau was no romantic 1ronist, but the root of self-parody is found 
nevertheless in his saying that his heart and his head did not seem to belong 
to the same individual. Everything of course is a matter of degree. What 
poor mortal can say that he is perfectly at one with himself? Friedrich 
Schlegel is not entirely wrong when he discovers elements of irony based 
on an opposition between the head and the heart in writers like Ariosto and 


Cervantes, who love the very mediæval tales that they are treating in a spirit 
of mockery. Yet the laughter of Cervantes is not gypsy laughter. He is one 
of those who next to Shakespeare deserve the praise of having dwelt close 
to the centre of human nature and so can in only a minor degree be ranked 
with the romantic ironists. 

In the extreme type of romantic ironist not only are intellect and emotion 
at loggerheads but action often belies both: he thinks one thing and feels 
another and does still a third. The most ironical contrast of all is that 
between the romantic “ideal” and the actual event. The whole of romantic 
morality is from this point of view, as I have tried to show, a monstrous 
series of ironies. The pacifist, for example, has been disillusioned so often 
that he should by this time be able to qualify as a romantic ironist, to look, 
that is, with a certain aloofness on his own dream. The crumbling of the 
ideal is often so complete indeed when put to the test that irony is at times, 
we may suppose, a merciful alternative to madness. When disillusion 
overtakes the uncritical enthusiast, when he finds that he has taken some 
cloud bank for terra firma, he continues to cling to his dream, but at the 
same time wishes to show that he is no longer the dupe of it; and so “hot 
baths of sentiment,” as Jean Paul says of his novels, “are followed by cold 
douches of irony.” The true German master of the genre is, however, Heine. 
Every one knows with what coldness his head came to survey the 
enthusiasms of his heart, whether in love or politics. One may again 
measure the havoc that life had wrought with Renan’s ideals if one 
compares the tone of his youthful “Future of Science” with the irony of his 
later writings. He compliments Jesus by ascribing to him an ironical 
detachment similar to his own. Jesus, he says, has that mark of the superior 
nature — the power to rise above his own dream and to smile down upon it. 
Anatole France, who is even more completely detached from his own 
dreams than his master Renan, sums up the romantic emancipation of 
imagination and sensibility from any definite centre when he says that life 
should have as its supreme witnesses irony and pity. 

Irony is on the negative side, it should be remembered, a way of 
affirming one’s escape from traditional and conventional control, of 
showing the supremacy of mood over decorum. “There are poems old and 
new which throughout breathe the divine breath of irony. ... Within lives 
the poet’s mood that surveys all, rising infinitely above everything finite, 
even above his own art, virtue or genius.” Decorum is for the classicist the 


grand masterpiece to observe because it is only thus he can show that he has 
a genuine centre set above his own ego; it is only by the allegiance of his 
imagination to this centre that he can give the illusion of a higher reality. 
The romantic ironist shatters the illusion wantonly. It is as though he would 
inflict upon the reader the disillusion from which he has himself suffered. 
By his swift passage from one mood to another (Stimmungsbrechung) he 
shows that he is subject to no centre. The effect is often that of a sudden 
breaking of the spell of poetry by an intrusion of the poet’s ego. Some of the 
best examples are found in that masterpiece of romantic irony, “Don 
Juan.” 

Closely allied to the irony of emotional disillusion is a certain type of 
misanthropy. You form an ideal of man that is only an Arcadian dream and 
then shrink back from man when you find that he does not correspond to 
your ideal. I have said that the romantic lover does not love a real person 
but only a projection of his mood. This substitution of illusion for reality 
often appears in the relations of the romanticist with other persons. Shelley, 
for example, begins by seeing in Elizabeth Hitchener an angel of light and 
then discovers that she is instead a “brown demon.” He did not at any time 
see the real Elizabeth Hitchener. She merely reflects back to him two of his 
own moods. The tender misanthropy of the Rousseauist is at the opposite 
pole from that of a Swift, which is the misanthropy of naked intellect. 
Instead of seeing human nature through an Arcadian haze he saw it without 
any illusion at all. His irony is like that of Socrates, the irony of intellect. Its 
bitterness and cruelty arise from the fact that his intellect does not, like the 
intellect of Socrates, have the support of insight. Pascal would have said 
that Swift saw man’s misery without at the same time seeing his grandeur. 
For man’s grandeur is due to his infinitude and this infinitude cannot be 
perceived directly, but only through a veil of illusion; only, that is, through a 
right use of the imagination. Literary distinctions of this kind must of 
course be used cautiously. Byron’s irony is prevailingly sentimental, but 
along with this romantic element he has much irony and satire that Swift 
would have understood perfectly. 

The misanthropist of the Rousseauistic or Byronic type has a resource 
that was denied to Swift. Having failed to find companionship among men 
he can flee to nature. Rousseau relates how when he had taken refuge on St. 
Peter’s Island he “exclaimed at times with deep emotion: Oh nature, oh my 
mother, here I am under your protection alone. Here is no adroit and 


rascally man to interpose between you and me.” Few aspects of 
romanticism are more important than this attempt to find companionship 
and consolation in nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. ROMANTICISM AND NATURE 


One of the most disquieting features of the modern movement is the 
vagueness and ambiguity of its use of the word nature and the innumerable 
sophistries that have resulted. One can sympathize at times with Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s wish that the word might be suppressed entirely. This looseness 
of definition may be said to begin with the very rise of naturalism in the 
Renaissance, and indeed to go back to the naturalists of Greek and Roman 
antiquity.“ Even writers like Rabelais and Molière are not free from the 
suspicion of juggling dangerously on occasion with the different meanings 
of the word nature. But the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not 
merely naturalistic, they were also humanistic, and what they usually meant 
by nature, as I have pointed out, was the conception of normal, 
representative human nature that they had worked out with the aid of the 
ancients. There is undeniably an element of narrowness and artificiality in 
this conception of nature, and a resulting unfriendliness, as appears in 
Pope’s definition of wit, towards originality and invention. In his “Art of 
Poetry” Boileau says, “Let nature be your sole study.” What he means by 
nature appears a few lines later: “Study the court and become familiar with 
the town.” To this somewhat conventionalized human nature the original 
genius opposed, as we have seen, the cult of primitive nature. A whole 
revolution is implied in Byron’s line: 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 

Any study of this topic must evidently turn on the question how far at 
different times and by different schools of thought the realm of man and the 
realm of nature (as Byron uses the word) have been separated and in what 
way, and also how far they have been run together and in what way. For 
there may be different ways of running together man and nature. Ruskin’s 
phrase the “pathetic fallacy” is unsatisfactory because it fails to recognize 
this fact. The man who is guilty of the pathetic fallacy sees in nature 
emotions that are not really there but only in himself. Extreme examples of 
this confusion abound in Ruskin’s own writings. Now the ancients also ran 
man and nature together, but in an entirely different way. The Greek we are 
told never saw the oak tree without at the same time seeing the dryad. There 
is in this and similar associations a sort of overflow of the human realm 
upon the forms of outer nature whereas the Rousseauist instead of 


bestowing imaginatively upon the oak tree a conscious life and an image 
akin to his own and so lifting it up to his level, would, if he could, become 
an oak tree and so enjoy its unconscious and vegetative felicity. The Greek, 
one may say, humanized nature; the Rousseauist naturalizes man. 
Rousseau’s great discovery was revery; and revery is just this imaginative 
melting of man into outer nature. If the ancients failed to develop in a 
marked degree this art of revery, it was not because they lacked naturalists. 
Both Stoics and Epicureans, the two main varieties of naturalists with which 
classical antiquity was familiar, inclined to affirm the ultimate identity of 
the human and the natural order. But both Stoics and Epicureans would 
have found it hard to understand the indifference to the intellect and its 
activities that Rousseauistic revery implies. The Stoics to be sure employed 
the intellect on an impossible and disheartening task — that of founding on 
the natural order virtues that the natural order does not give. The Epicureans 
remind one rather in much of their intellectual activity of the modern man 
of science. But the Epicurean was less prone than the man of science to 
look on man as the mere passive creature of environment. The views of the 
man of science about the springs of conduct often seem to coincide rather 
closely with those of Rousseau about “sensitive morality.” Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire says that when reclining on the banks of the Nile he felt awakening 
within himself the instincts of the crocodile. The point of view is 
Rousseauistic perhaps rather than genuinely scientific. An Epicurus or a 
Lucretius would, we are probably safe in assuming, have been disquieted by 
any such surrender to the subrational, by any such encroachment of the 
powers of the unconscious upon conscious control. 

It is hard as a matter of fact to find in the ancients anything resembling 
Rousseauistic revery, even when they yield to the pastoral mood. Nature 
interests them as a rule less for its own sake than as a background for 
human action; and when they are concerned primarily with nature, it is a 
nature that has been acted upon by man. They have a positive shrinking 
from wild and uncultivated nature. “The green pastures and golden slopes 
of England,” says Lowell, “are sweeter both to the outward and to the 
inward eye that the hand of man has immemorially cared for and caressed 
them.” This is an attitude towards nature that an ancient would have 
understood perfectly. One may indeed call it the Virgilian attitude from the 
ancient who has perhaps expressed it most happily. The man who lives in 
the grand manner may indeed wish to impose on nature some of the fine 


proportion and symmetry of which he is conscious in himself and he may 
then from our modern point of view carry the humanizing of nature too far. 
“Let us sing of woods,” says Virgil, “but let the woods be worthy of a 
consul.” This line has sometimes been taken to be a prophecy of the Park of 
Versailles. We may sympathize up to a certain point with the desire to 
introduce a human symmetry into nature (such as appears, for instance, in 
the Italian garden), but the peril is even greater here than elsewhere of 
confounding the requirements of a real with those of an artificial decorum. I 
have already mentioned the neo-classicist who complained that the stars in 
heaven were not arranged in sufficiently symmetrical patterns. 

What has been said should make clear that though both humanist and 
Rousseauist associate man with nature it is in very different ways, and that 
there is therefore an ambiguity in the expression “pathetic fallacy.” It 
remains to show that men may not only associate themselves with nature in 
different ways but that they may likewise differ in their ways of asserting 
man’s separateness from nature. The chief distinction to be made here is 
that between the humanist and the supernaturalist. Some sense of the gap 
between man and the “outworld” is almost inevitable and forces itself at 
times even upon those most naturalistically inclined: 


Nor will I praise a cloud however bright, 

Disparaging Man’s gifts and proper food — 

Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 

Though clad in colors beautiful and pure, 

Find in the heart of man no natural home." 

The Wordsworth who speaks here is scarcely the Wordsworth of Tintern 
Abbey or the Wordsworth whose “daily teachers had been woods and rills.” 
He reminds us rather of Socrates who gave as his reason for going so rarely 
into the country, delightful as he found it when once there, that he did not 
learn from woods and rills but from the “men in the cities.” This sense of 
the separateness of the human and the natural realm may be carried much 
further — to a point where an ascetic distrust of nature begins to appear. 
Something of this ascetic distrust is seen for example in the following lines 
from Cardinal Newman: 

There strayed awhile amid the woods of Dart 

One who could love them, but who durst not love; 

A vow had bound him ne’er to give his heart 


To streamlet bright or soft secluded grove.“ 

The origins of this latter attitude towards nature are to be sought in 
mediæval Christianity rather than in classical antiquity. No man who knows 
the facts would assert for a moment that the man of the Middle Ages was 
incapable of looking on nature with other feelings than those of ascetic 
distrust. It is none the less true that the man of the Middle Ages often saw in 
nature not merely something alien but a positive temptation and peril of the 
spirit. In his attitude towards nature as in other respects Petrarch is usually 
accounted the first modern. He did what no man of the medieval period is 
supposed to have done before him, or indeed what scarcely any man of 
classical antiquity did: he ascended a mountain out of sheer curiosity and 
simply to enjoy the prospect. But those who tell of his ascent of Mt. 
Ventoux sometimes forget to add that the passage of Saint Augustine that 
occurred to him at the top reflects the distrust of the more austere Christian 
towards the whole natural order. Petrarch is at once more ascetic and more 
romantic in his attitude towards nature than the Greek or Roman. 

Traces of Petrarch’s taste for solitary and even for wild nature are to be 
found throughout the Renaissance and the seventeenth century. But the 
recoil from supernaturalism that took place at this time led rather, as I have 
remarked, to a revival of the Greco-Roman humanism with something 
more of artifice and convention, and to an even more marked preference 
of the town to the country. An age that aims first of all at urbanity must 
necessarily be more urban than rural in its predilections. It was a sort of 
condescension for the neo-classical humanist to turn from the central model 
he was imitating to mere unadorned nature, and even then he felt that he 
must be careful not to condescend too far. Even when writing pastorals he 
was warned by Scaliger to avoid details that are too redolent of the real 
country; he should indulge at most in an “urbane rusticity.” Wild nature the 
neo-classicist finds simply repellent. Mountains he looks upon as “earth’s 
dishonor and encumbering load.” The Alps were regarded as the place 
where Nature swept up the rubbish of the earth to clear the plains of 
Lombardy. “At last,” says a German traveller of the seventeenth century, 
“we left the horrible and wearisome mountains and the beautiful flat 
landscape was joyfully welcomed.” The taste for mountain scenery is 
associated no doubt to some extent, as has been suggested, with the 
increasing ease and comfort of travel that has come with the progress of the 
utilitarian movement. It is scarcely necessary to point the contrast between 


the Switzerland of which Evelyn tells in his diary and the Switzerland in 
which one may go by funicular to the top of the Jungfrau. 

Those who in the eighteenth century began to feel the need of less 
trimness in nature and human nature were not it is true entirely without neo- 
classic predecessors. They turned at times to painting — as the very word 
picturesque testifies — for the encouragement they failed to find in 
literature. A landscape was picturesque when it seemed like a picture and 
it might be not merely irregular but savage if it were to seem like some of 
the pictures of Salvator Rosa. This association of even wildness with art is 
very characteristic of eighteenth-century sentimentalism. It is a particular 
case of that curious blending in this period of the old principle of the 
imitation of models with the new principle of spontaneity. There was a 
moment when a man needed to show a certain taste for wildness if he was 
to be conventionally correct. “The fops,” says Taine, describing Rousseau’s 
influence on the drawing-rooms, “dreamt between two madrigals of the 
happiness of sleeping naked in the virgin forest.” The prince in Goethe’s 
“Triumph of Sensibility” has carried with him on his travels canvas screens 
so painted that when placed in position they give him the illusion of being 
in the midst of a wild landscape. This taste for artificial wildness can 
however best be studied in connection with the increasing vogue in the 
eighteenth century of the English garden as compared either with the Italian 
garden or the French garden in the style of Le Nôtre. As a relief from the 
neo-classical symmetry, nature was broken up, often at great expense, into 
irregular and unexpected aspects. Some of the English gardens in France 
and Germany were imitated directly from Rousseau’s famous description of 
this method of dealing with the landscape in the “Nouvelle Héloise.”™ 
Artificial ruins were often placed in the English garden as a further aid to 
those who wished to wander imaginatively from the beaten path, and also as 
a provocative of the melancholy that was already held to be distinguished. 
Towards the end of the century this cult of ruins was widespread. The 
veritable obsession with ruins that one finds in Chateaubriand is not 
unrelated to this sentimental fashion, though it arises even more perhaps 
from the real ruins that had been so plentifully supplied by the Revolution. 

Rousseau himself, it should hardly be necessary to say, stands for far 
more than an artificial wildness. Instead of imposing decorum on nature like 
the neo-classicist, he preached constantly the elimination of decorum from 
man. Man should flee from that “false taste for grandeur which is not made 


for him” and which “poisons his pleasures,’™ to nature. Now “it is on the 
summits of mountains, in the depths of forests, on deserted islands that 
nature reveals her most potent charms.”” The man of feeling finds the 
savage and deserted nook filled with beauties that seem horrible to the mere 
worldling.™ Rousseau indeed did not crave the ultimate degree of wildness 
even in the Alps. He did not get beyond what one may term the middle zone 
of Alpine scenery — scenery that may be found around the shores of Lake 
Leman. He was inclined to find the most appropriate setting for the earthly 
paradise in the neighborhood of Vevey. Moreover, others about the same 
time and more or less independently of his influence were opposing an even 
more primitive nature to the artificialities of civilization. The mountains of 
“Ossian” are, as has been said, mere blurs, yet the new delight in mountains 
is due in no small measure throughout Europe to the Ossianic influence. 


The instinct for getting away from the beaten track, for exploration and 
discovery, has of course been highly developed at other epochs, notably at 
the Renaissance. Much of the romantic interest in the wild and waste places 
of the earth did not go much beyond what might have been felt in 
Elizabethan England. Many of the Rousseauists, Wordsworth and 
Chateaubriand for example, not only read eagerly the older books of travel 
but often the same books. The fascination of penetrating to regions “where 
foot of man hath ne’er or rarely been,” is perennial. It was my privilege a 
few years ago to listen to Sir Ernest Shackleton speak of his expedition 
across the Antarctic continent and of the thrill that he and the members of 
his party felt when they saw rising before them day after day mountain 
peaks that no human eye had ever gazed upon. The emotion was no doubt 
very similar to that of “stout Cortez” when he first “stared at the Pacific.” 
Chateaubriand must have looked forward to similar emotions when he 
planned his trip to North America in search of the North West Passage. But 
the passion for actual exploration which is a form of the romanticism of 
action is very subordinate in the case of Chateaubriand to emotional 
romanticism. He went into the wilderness first of all not to make actual 
discoveries but to affirm his freedom from conventional restraint, and at the 
same time to practice the new art of revery. His sentiments on getting into 
what was then the virgin forest to the west of Albany were very different we 
may assume from those of the early pioneers of America. “When,” he says, 
“after passing the Mohawk I entered woods which had never felt the axe, I 


was seized by a sort of intoxication of independence: I went from tree to 
tree, to right and left, saying to myself, ‘Here are no more roads or cities or 
monarchy or republic or presidents or kings or men.’ And in order to find 
out if I was restored to my original rights I did various wilful things that 
made my guide furious. In his heart he believed me mad.” The disillusion 
that followed is also one that the early pioneers would have had some 
difficulty in understanding. For he goes on to relate that while he was thus 
rejoicing in his escape from conventional life to pure nature he suddenly 
bumped up against a shed, and under the shed he saw his first savages — a 
score of them both men and women. A little Frenchman named M. Violet, 
“bepowdered and befrizzled, with an apple-green coat, drugget waistcoat 
and muslin frill and cuffs, was scraping on a pocket fiddle” and teaching the 
Indians to dance to the tune of Madelon Friquet. M. Violet, it seemed, had 
remained behind on the departure from New York of Rochambeau’s forces 
at the time of the American Revolution, and had set up as dancing-master 
among the savages. He was very proud of the nimbleness of his pupils and 
always referred to them as “ces messieurs sauvages et ces dames 
sauvagesses.” “Was it not a crushing circumstance for a disciple of 
Rousseau,” Chateaubriand concludes, “this introduction to savage life by a 
ball that the ex-scullion of General Rochambeau was giving to Iroquois? I 
felt very much like laughing, but I was at the same time cruelly humiliated.” 

In America, as elsewhere, Chateaubriand’s chief concern is not with any 
outer fact or activity, but with his own emotions and the enhancement of 
these emotions by his imagination. In him as in many other romanticists the 
different elements of Rousseauism — Arcadian longing, the pursuit of the 
dream woman, the aspiration towards the “infinite” (often identified with 
God) — appear at times more or less separately and then again almost 
inextricably blended with one another and with the cult of nature. It may be 
well to consider more in detail these various elements of Rousseauism and 
their relation to nature in about the order I have mentioned. The association 
of Arcadian longing with nature is in part an outcome of the conflict 
between the ideal and the real. The romantic idealist finds that men do not 
understand him: his “vision” is mocked and his “genius” is unrecognized. 
The result is the type of sentimental misanthropy of which I spoke at the 
end of the last chapter. He feels, as Lamartine says, that there is nothing in 
common between the world and him. Lamartine adds, however, “But nature 
is there who invites you and loves you.” You will find in her the 


comprehension and companionship that you have failed to find in society. 
And nature will seem a perfect companion to the Rousseauist in direct 
proportion as she is uncontaminated by the presence of man. Wordsworth 
has described the misanthropy that supervened in many people on the 
collapse of the revolutionary idealism. He himself overcame it, though there 
is more than a suggestion in the manner of his own retirement into the hills 
of a man who retreats into an Arcadian dream from actual defeat. The 
suggestion of defeat is much stronger in Ruskin’s similar retirement. Ruskin 
doubtless felt in later life, like Rousseau, that if he had failed to get on with 
men “it was less his fault than theirs.” Perhaps emotional misanthropy and 
the worship of wild nature are nowhere more fully combined than in Byron. 
He gives magnificent expression to the most untenable of paradoxes — that 
one escapes from solitude by eschewing human haunts in favor of some 
wilderness. In these haunts, he says, he became like a “falcon with clipped 
wing,” but found in nature the kindest of mothers. 

Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polished dare pollute her path: 

To me by day or night she ever smiled 

Though I have marked her when none other hath 

And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath. 

He not only finds companionship in nature but at the same time partakes 
of her infinitude — an infinitude, one should note, of feeling: 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture.“ 

In his less misanthropic moods the Rousseauist sees in wild nature not 
only a refuge from society, but also a suitable setting for his companionship 
with the ideal mate, for what the French term /a solitude à deux. 

Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race 

And, hating no one, love but only her! 

The almost innumerable passages in the romantic movement that 
celebrate this Arcadian companionship in the wilderness merely continue in 
a sense the pastoral mood that must be as old as human nature itself. But in 
the past the pastoral mood has been comparatively placid. It has not been 


associated in any such degree with misanthropy and wildness, with 
nympholeptic longing and the thirst for the infinite. The scene that 
Chateaubriand has imagined between Chactas and Atala in the primeval 
forest, is surely the stormiest of Arcadias; so stormy indeed that it would 
have been unintelligible to Theocritus. It is not certain that it would have 
been intelligible to Shakespeare, who like the other Elizabethans felt at 
times that he too had been born in Arcadia. The Arcadian of the past was 
much less inclined to sink down to the subrational and to merge his 
personality in the landscape. Rousseau describes with a charm that has 
scarcely been surpassed by any of his disciples, the reveries in which he 
thus descends below the level of his rational self. Time, no longer broken up 
by the importunate intellect and its analysis, is then felt by him in its 
unbroken flow; the result is a sort of “eternal present that leaves no sense of 
emptiness.” Of such a moment of revery Rousseau says, anticipating Faust, 
that he “would like it to last forever.” Bergson in his conception of the 
summum bonum as a state in which time is no longer cut up into artificial 
segments but is perceived in its continuous stream as a “present that 
endures,’ has done little more than repeat Rousseau. The sight and sound 
of water seem to have been a special aid to revery in Rousseau’s case. His 
accounts of the semi-dissolution of his conscious self that he enjoyed while 
drifting idly on the Lake of Bienne are justly celebrated. Lamartine’s soul 
was, like that of Rousseau, lulled by “the murmur of waters.” Nothing again 
is more Rousseauistic than the desire Arnold attributes to Maurice de 
Guérin — the desire “to be borne on forever down an enchanted stream.” 
That too is why certain passages of Shelley are so near in spirit to Rousseau 
— for example, the boat revery in “Prometheus Unbound” in which an 
Arcadian nature and the dream companion mingle to the strains of music in 
a way that is supremely romantic.” 

The association of nature with Arcadian longing and the pursuit of the 
dream woman is even less significant than its association with the idea of 
the infinite. For as a result of this latter association the nature cult often 
assumes the aspect of a religion. The various associations may indeed as I 
have said be very much blended or else may run into one another almost 
insensibly. No better illustration of this blending can be found perhaps than 
in Chateaubriand — especially in that compendium of Rousseauistic 
psychology, his “René.” The soul of René, one learns, was too great to 
adjust itself to the society of men. He found that he would have to contract 


his life if he put himself on their level. Men, for their part, treated him as a 
dreamer, and so he is forced more and more by his increasing disgust for 
them into solitude. Now René rests the sense of his superiority over other 
men on two things: first, on his superlative capacity to feel grief; secondly, 
on his thirst for the infinite. “What is finite,” he says, “has no value for me.” 
What is thus pushing him beyond all bounds is “an unknown good of which 
the instinct pursues me.” “I began to ask myself what I desired. I did not 
know but I thought all of a sudden that the woods would be delicious to 
me!” What he found in this quest for the mystical something that was to fill 
the abyss of his existence was the dream woman. “I went down into the 
valley, I strode upon the mountain, summoning with all the force of my 
desire the ideal object of a future flame; I embraced this object in the winds; 
I thought that I heard it in the moanings of the river. All was this phantom 
of the imagination — both the stars in heaven and the very principle of life 
in the universe.” I have already quoted a very similar passage and pointed 
out the equivalent in Shelley. No such close equivalent could be found in 
Byron, and Wordsworth, it is scarcely necessary to say, offers no equivalent 
at all. If one reads on, however, one finds passages that are Byronic and 
others that are Wordsworthian. Paganism, Chateaubriand complains, by 
seeing in nature only certain definite forms — fauns and satyrs and nymphs 
— had banished from it both God and the infinite. But Christianity expelled 
these thronging figures in turn and restored to the grottoes their silence and 
to the woods their revery. The true God thus became visible in his works 
and bestowed upon them his own immensity. What Chateaubriand 
understands by God and the infinite appears in the following description of 
the region near Niagara seen by moonlight. The passage is Byronic as a 
whole with a Wordsworthian touch at the end. “The grandeur, the amazing 
melancholy of this picture cannot be expressed in human language; the 
fairest night of Europe can give no conception of it. In vain in our cultivated 
fields does the imagination seek to extend itself. It encounters on every 
hand the habitations of men; but in these savage regions the soul takes 
delight in plunging into an ocean of forests, in hovering over the gulf of 
cataracts, in meditating on the shores of lakes and rivers and, so to speak, in 
finding itself alone in the presence of God.” The relation between wild and 
solitary nature and the romantic idea of the infinite is here obvious. It is an 
aid to the spirit in throwing off its limitations and so in feeling itself 
tee, — 


A greater spiritual elevation it is sometimes asserted is found in 
Wordsworth’s communings with nature than in those of Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand. The difference perhaps is less one of spirit than of 
temperament. In its abdication of the intellectual and critical faculties, in its 
semi-dissolution of the conscious self, the revery of Wordsworth does not 
differ from that of Rousseau and Chateaubriand, but the erotic element is 
absent. In the “Genius of Christianity” Chateaubriand gives a magnificent 
description of sunset at sea and turns the whole picture into a proof of God. 
Elsewhere he tells us that it was “not God alone that I contemplated on the 
waters in the splendor of his works. I saw an unknown woman and the 
miracle of her smile. ... I should have sold eternity for one of her caresses. I 
imagined that she was palpitating behind that veil of the universe that hid 
her from my eyes,” etc. Wordsworth was at least consistently religious in 
his attitude towards the landscape: he did not see in it at one moment God, 
and at another an unknown woman and the miracle of her smile. At the 
same time his idea of spirituality is very remote from the traditional 
conception. Formerly spirituality was held to be a process of recollection, of 
gathering one’s self in, that is, towards the centre and not of diffusive 
emotion; so that when a man wished to pray he retired into his closet, and 
did not, like a Wordsworth or a Rousseau, fall into an inarticulate ecstasy 
before the wonders of nature. As for the poets of the past, they inclined as a 
rule to look on nature as an incentive not to religion but to love. Keble, 
following Wordsworth, protests on this ground against Aristophanes, and 
Catullus and Horace and Theocritus. He might have lengthened the list 
almost indefinitely. Chateaubriand bids us in our devotional moods to 
betake ourselves “to the religious forest.” La Fontaine is at least as near to 
normal human experience and also at least as poetical when he warns “fair 
ones” to “fear the depths of the woods and their vast silence.’ 

No one would question that Wordsworth has passages of great ethical 
elevation. But in some of these passages he simply renews the error of the 
Stoics who also display at times great ethical elevation; he ascribes to the 
natural order virtues that the natural order does not give. This error persists 
to some extent even when he is turning away, as in the “Ode to Duty,” from 
the moral spontaneity of the Rousseauist. It is not quite clear that the law of 
duty in the breast of man is the same law that preserves “the stars from 
wrong.” His earlier assertion that the light of setting suns and the mind of 
man are identical in their essence is at best highly speculative, at least as 


speculative as the counter assertion of Sir Thomas Browne that “there 1s 
surely a piece of divinity in us; something that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun.” Furthermore this latter sense of the gap 
between man and nature seems to be more fully justified by its fruits in life 
and conduct, and this is after all the only test that counts in the long run. 

One of the reasons why pantheistic revery has been so popular is that it 
seems to offer a painless substitute for genuine spiritual effort. In its 
extreme exponents, a Rousseau or a Walt Whitman, it amounts to a sort of 
ecstatic animality that sets up as a divine illumination. Even in its milder 
forms it encourages one to assume a tone of consecration in speaking of 
experiences that are esthetic rather than truly religious. “’Tis only heaven 
that’s given away,” sings Lowell; “’Tis only God may be had for the 
asking.” God and heaven are accorded by Lowell with such strange facility 
because he identifies them with the luxurious enjoyment of a “day in June.” 
When pushed to a certain point the nature cult always tends towards sham 
spirituality. 

Oh World as God has made it 

— All is beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and 

Love is duty. 

It seems to follow from these verses of Browning, perhaps the most 
flaccid spiritually in the English language, that to go out and mix one’s self 
up with the landscape is the same as doing one’s duty. As a method of 
salvation this is even easier and more esthetic than that of the Ancient 
Mariner, who, it will be remembered, is relieved of the burden of his 
transgression by admiring the color of water-snakes! 

The nature cult arose at a time when the traditional religious symbols 
were becoming incredible. Instead of working out new and firm distinctions 
between good and evil, the Rousseauist seeks to discredit all precise 
distinctions whether new or old, in favor of mere emotional intoxication. 
The passage to which I have already alluded, in which Faust breaks down 
the scruples of Marguerite by proclaiming the supremacy of feeling, 
surpasses even the lines I have cited from Browning as an example of sham 
spirituality: 

Marguerite: 

Dost thou believe in God? 

Faust: 


My darling, who dares say, 

Yes, I in God believe? 

Question or priest or sage, and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 
To mock the questioner. 


Marguerite: 

Then thou dost not believe? 

Faust: 

Sweet one! my meaning do not misconceive! 
Him who dare name 

And who proclaim, 

Him I believe? 

Who that can feel, 

His heart can steel 

To say: I believe him not? 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Holds and sustains he not 

Thee, me, himself? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us lie? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 

Do I not gaze into thine eyes? 

Nature’s impenetrable agencies, 

Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 

Around thee weaving their mysterious chain? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large soe’er it be; 
And in the feeling when thou utterly art blest, 
Then call it what thou wilt — 

Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 

I have no name for it! 

Feeling is all; 

Name is but sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of heaven. 


The upshot of this enthusiasm that overflows all boundaries and spurns 
definition as mere smoke that veils its heavenly glow 1s the seduction of a 
poor peasant girl. Such is the romantic contrast between the “ideal” and the 
“real.” 

Those to whom I may seem to be treating the nature cult with undue 
severity should remember that I am treating it only in its pseudo-religious 
aspect. In its proper place all this refining on man’s relation to the 
“outworld” may be legitimate and delightful; but that place is secondary. 
My quarrel is only with the æsthete who assumes an apocalyptic pose and 
gives forth as a profound philosophy what is at best only a holiday or week- 
end view of existence. No distinction is more important for any one who 
wishes to maintain a correct scale of values than that between what is 
merely recreative and what ministers to leisure. There are times when we 
may properly seek solace and renewal in nature, when we may invite both 
our souls and our bodies to loaf. The error is to look on these moments of 
recreation and relief from concentration on some definite end as in 
themselves the consummation of wisdom. Rousseau indeed assumes that 
his art of mixing himself up with the landscape is identical with leisure; like 
innumerable disciples he confuses revery with meditation — a confusion so 
grave that I shall need to revert to it later. He parodies subtly what is above 
the ordinary rational level in terms of what is below it. He thus brings under 
suspicion the most necessary of all truths — that the kingdom of heaven is 
within us. 

The first place always belongs to action and purpose and not to mere 
idling, even if it be like that of the Rousseauist transcendental idling. The 
man who makes a deliberate choice and then plans his life with reference to 
it is less likely than the aimless man to be swayed by every impulse and 
impression. The figures of Raphael according to Hazlitt have always “a set, 
determined, voluntary character,’ they “want that wild uncertainty of 
expression which is connected with the accidents of nature and the changes 
of the elements.” And Hazlitt therefore concludes rightly that Raphael has 
“nothing romantic about him.” The distinction is so important that it might 
be made the basis for a comparison between the painting of the Renaissance 
and some of the important schools of the nineteenth century. Here again no 
sensible person would maintain that the advantage is all on one side. 
Romanticism gave a great impulse to landscape painting and to the painting 
of man in the landscape. Few romantic gains are more indubitable. One may 


prefer the best work of the Barbizon school for example to the 
contemporary product in French literature. But even here it must be insisted 
that painting from which man is absent or in which he is more or less 
subordinated to the landscape is not the highest type of painting. Turner, 
one of the greatest masters of landscape, was almost incapable of painting 
the human figure. Ruskin is therefore indulging in romantic paradox when 
he puts Turner in the same class as Shakespeare. Turner’s vision of life as 
compared with that of Shakespeare is not central but peripheral. 

The revolution that has resulted from the triumph of naturalistic over 
humanistic tendencies in painting extends down to the minutest details of 
technique; it has meant the subordination of design — the imposition, that 
is, on one’s material of a firm central purpose — to light and color; and this 
in painting corresponds to the literary pursuit of glamour and illusion for 
their own sake. It has meant in general a tendency to sacrifice all the other 
elements of painting to the capture of the vivid and immediate impression. 
And this corresponds to the readiness of the writer to forego decorum in 
favor of intensity. The choice that is involved, including a choice of 
technique, according as one is a naturalist or a humanist, is brought out by 
Mr. Kenyon Cox in his comparison of two paintings of hermits, one by 
Titian and one by John Sargent: the impressionistic and pantheistic hermit 
of Sargent is almost entirely merged in the landscape; he is little more than 
a pretext for a study of the accidents of light. The conception of Titian’s St. 
Jerome in the Desert is perhaps even more humanistic than religious. The 
figure of the saint on which everything converges is not merely robust, it is 
even a bit robustious. The picture affirms in its every detail the superior 
importance of man and his purposes to his natural environment. So far as 
their inner life is concerned the two hermits are plainly moving in opposite 
directions. An appropriate motto for Sargent’s hermit would be the 
following lines that I take from a French symbolist, but the equivalent of 
which can be found in innumerable other Rousseauists: 

Je voudrais me confondre avec les chases, tordre 

Mes bras centre la pierre et les fraiches écorces, 

Etre l’arbre, le mur, le pollen et le sel, 

Et me dissoudre au fond de l'être universel. 

This is to push the reciprocity between man and nature to a point where 
the landscape is not only a state of the soul but the soul is a state of the 
landscape; just as in Shelley’s Ode, Shelley becomes the West Wind and the 


West Wind becomes Shelley.“ The changes in the romantic soul are 
appropriately mirrored in the changes of the seasons. In Tieck’s 
“Genoveva,” for example, Golo’s love blossoms in the springtime, the 
sultry summer impels him to sinful passion, the autumn brings grief and 
repentance, and in winter avenging judgment overtakes the offender and 
casts him into the grave. Autumn is perhaps even more than springtime 
the favorite season of the Rousseauist. The movement is filled with souls 
who like the hero of Poe’s “Ulalume” have reached the October of their 
sensations. Some traces of this sympathetic relation between man and 
nature may indeed be found in the literature of the past. The appropriateness 
of the setting in the “Prometheus Bound” of Æschylus would scarcely seem 
to be an accident. The storm in “Lear” may also be instanced. But as I have 
already said occidental man did not before Rousseau show much inclination 
to mingle with the landscape. The parallelism that Pater establishes in 
“Marius the Epicurean” between the moods of the hero and the shifting 
aspects of nature is felt as a distinct anachronism. If we wish to find any 
early approximations to the subtleties and refinements of the Rousseauist in 
his dealings with nature we need to turn to the Far East — especially to the 
Taoist movement in China.” As a result of the Taoist influence China had 
from a very early period poets and painters for whom the landscape is very 
plainly a state of the soul. 

Pantheistic revery of the kind I have been describing leads inevitably to a 
special type of symbolism. The Rousseauist reads into nature unutterable 
love. He sees shining through its finite forms the light of the infinite. The 
Germans especially set out to express symbolically the relationship between 
the love and infinitude that they saw in nature and the kindred elements in 
themselves. Any one who has attempted to thread his way through the 
German theories of the symbol will feel that he has, like Wordsworth’s 
shepherd, “been in the heart of many thousand mists.” But in view of the 
importance of the subject it is necessary to venture for a moment into this 
metaphysical murk. Schelling’s “Nature Philosophy” is perhaps the most 
ambitious of all the German attempts to run together symbolically the 
human spirit and phenomenal nature. “What we call nature,” says Schelling, 
“is a poem that lies hidden in a secret wondrous writing”; if the riddle could 
be revealed we should recognize in nature “the Odyssey of the Spirit.” 
“There looks out through sensuous objects as through a half-transparent 
mist the world of phantasy for which we long.” “All things are only a 


garment of the world of spirit.” “To be romantic,” says Uhland, “is to have 
an inkling of the infinite in appearances.” “Beauty,” says Schelling in 
similar vein, “is a finite rendering of the infinite.” Now the infinite and the 
finite can only be thus brought together through the medium of the symbol. 
Therefore, as A. W. Schlegel says, “beauty is a symbolical representation of 
the infinite. All poetry is an everlasting symbolizing.” 

This assertion is in an important sense true. Unfortunately there remains 
the ambiguity that I have already pointed out in the word “infinite.” No one 
would give a high rating to a certain type of allegory that flourished in neo- 
classical times as also in a somewhat different form during the Middle 
Ages. It is a cold intellectual contrivance in which the imagination has little 
part and which therefore fails to suggest the infinite in any sense. But to 
universalize the particular in the classical sense is to give access 
imaginatively to the human infinite that is set above nature. Every 
successful humanistic creation is more or less symbolical. Othello is not 
merely a jealous man; he is also a symbol of jealousy. Some of the myths of 
Plato again are imaginative renderings of a supersensuous realm to which 
man has no direct access. They are symbolical representations of an infinite 
that the romanticist leaves out of his reckoning. The humanistic and 
spiritual symbols that abound in the religion and poetry of the past, are then, 
it would seem, very different from the merely esthetic symbolizing of a 
Schelling. For Schelling is one of the chief of those who from Shaftesbury 
down have tended to identify beauty and truth and to make both purely 
esthetic. But a symbol that is purely esthetic, that is in other words purely 
a matter of feeling, rests on what is constantly changing not only from man 
to man but in the same man. Romantic symbolism, therefore, though it 
claims at one moment to be scientific (especially in Germany) and at 
another moment to have a religious value, is at bottom the symbolizing of 
mood. Both the imagination and the emotion that enter into the romantic 
symbol are undisciplined. The results of such a symbolism do not meet the 
demand of the genuine man of science for experimental proof, they do not 
again satisfy the test of universality imposed by those who believe in a 
distinctively human realm that is set above nature. The nature philosophy of 
a Schelling leads therefore on the one hand to sham science and on the other 
to sham philosophy and religion. 

The genuine man of science has as a matter of fact repudiated the 
speculations of Schelling and other romantic physicists as fantastic. He may 


also be counted on to look with suspicion on the speculations of a Bergson 
who, more perhaps than any living Rousseauist, reminds one of the German 
romantic philosophers. One idea has however lingered in the mind even of 
the genuine man of science as a result of all this romantic theorizing — 
namely that man has access to the infinite only through nature. Thus 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn said in a recent address to the students of 
Columbia University: 

I would not for a moment take advantage of the present opportunity to 
discourage the study of human nature and of the humanities, but for what is 
called the best opening for a constructive career give me nature. The ground 
for my preference is that human nature is an exhaustible fountain of 
research; Homer understood it well; Solomon fathomed it; Shakespeare 
divined it, both normal and abnormal; the modernists have been squeezing 
out the last drops of abnormality. Nature, studied since Aristotle’s time, is 
still full to the brim; no perceptible falling of its tides is evident from any 
point at which it is attacked, from nebulæ to protoplasm; it is always 
wholesome, refreshing and invigorating. Of the two most creative literary 
artists of our time, Maeterlinck, jaded with human abnormality, comes back 
to the bee and the flowers and the “blue bird,” with a delicious renewal of 
youth, while Rostand turns to the barnyard. 

The romanticists acted from the start, following here in the wake of the 
pseudo-classicists, on Professor Osborn’s assumption that normal human 
nature is something that may be bottled up once for all and put by on a 
shelf, though they would have been pained to learn from him that even 
abnormal human nature may also be bottled up and put by in the same 
fashion. Sophistries of this kind should perhaps be pardoned in the man of 
science when so many men who are supposed to stand for letters have 
shown him the way. Great literature is an imaginative and symbolical 
interpretation of an infinite that is accessible only to those who possess in 
some degree the same type of imagination. A writer like Maeterlinck, 
whom Professor Osborn takes to be representative of literature in general, is 
merely a late exponent of a movement that from the start turned away from 
this human infinite towards pantheistic revery. 

The imagination is, as Coleridge says, the great unifying power; it draws 
together things that are apparently remote. But its analogies to be of value 
should surely have validity apart from the mere shifting mood of the man 
who perceives them. Otherwise he simply wrests some outer object from 


the chain of cause and effect of which it is actually a part, and incorporates 
it arbitrarily into his own private dream. Wordsworth is not sparing of 
homely detail in his account of his leech-gatherer; but at a given moment in 
this poem the leech-gatherer undergoes a strange transformation; he loses 
all verisimilitude as a leech-gatherer and becomes a romantic symbol, a 
mere projection, that is, of the poet’s own broodings. To push this 
symbolizing of mood beyond a certain point is incipient hallucination. We 
are told that when the asylum at Charenton was shelled in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, the lunatics saw reflected in the bursting bombs, each 
in a different way, his own madness. One took the bombs to be a link in the 
plot of his enemies against him, etc. It is hard to consider the symbolizing 
and visions of the extreme romanticist, such as those of William Blake, 
without thinking at times of Charenton. 

What I have said of the romantic symbol is true in some degree of the 
romantic metaphor, for the symbol and even the myth are often only a 
developed metaphor. The first part of the romantic metaphor, the image or 
impression that has been received from the outer world, is often admirably 
fresh and vivid. But the second part of the metaphor when the analogy 
involved is that between some fact of outer perception and the inner life of 
man is often vague and misty; for the inner life in which the romanticist 
takes interest is not the life he possesses in common with other men but 
what is most unique in his own emotions — his mood in short. That is why 
the metaphor and still more the symbol in so far as they are romantic are 
always in danger of becoming unintelligible, since it is not easy for one man 
to enter into another’s mood. Men accord a ready welcome to metaphors 
and symbols that instead of expressing something more or less individual 
have a real relevancy to their common nature. Tribulation, for example, 
means literally the beating out of grain on the threshing floor. The man who 
first saw the analogy between this process and certain spiritual experiences 
established a legitimate link between nature and human nature, between 
sense and the supersensuous. Language is filled with words and expressions 
of this kind which have become so current that their metaphorical and 
symbolical character has been forgotten and which have at the same time 
ceased to be vivid and concrete and become abstract. 

The primitivistic fallacies of the German romanticists in their dealings 
with the symbol and metaphor appear in various forms in French 
romanticism and even more markedly in its continuation known as the 


symbolistic movement. What is exasperating in many of the poets of this 
school is that they combine the pretence to a vast illumination with the 
utmost degree of spiritual and intellectual emptiness and vagueness. Like 
the early German romanticists they mix up flesh and spirit in nympholeptic 
longing and break down and blur all the boundaries of being in the name of 
the infinite. Of this inner formlessness and anarchy the chaos of the vers 
libre (in which they were also anticipated by the Germans) is only an outer 
symptom.* 

If the Rousseauistic primitivist recognizes the futility of his symbolizing, 
and consents to become a passive register of outer perception, if for 
example he proclaims himself an imagist, he at least has the merit of 
frankness, but in that case he advertises by the very name he has assumed 
the bankruptcy of all that is most worth while in poetry. 

But to return to romanticism and nature. It should be plain from what has 
already been said that the romanticist tends to make of nature the mere 
plaything of his mood. When Werther’s mood is cheerful, nature smiles at 
him benignly. When his mood darkens she becomes for him “a devouring 
monster.” When it grows evident to the romanticist that nature does not 
alter with his alteration, he chides her at times for her impassibility; or again 
he seeks to be impassible like her, even if he can be so only at the expense 
of his humanity. This latter attitude is closely connected with the 
dehumanizing of man by science that is reflected in a whole literature 
during the last half of the nineteenth century — for instance, in so-called 
“impassive” writers like Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle. 

The causal sequences that had been observed in the physical realm were 
developed more and more during this period with the aid of pure 
mathematics and the mathematical reason (esprit de géométrie) into an all- 
embracing system. For the earlier romanticists nature had at least been a 
living presence whether benign or sinister. For the mathematical determinist 
she tends to become a soulless, pitiless mechanism against which man is 
helpless.“ This conception of nature is so important that I shall need to 
revert to it in my treatment of melancholy. 

The man who has accepted the universe of the mechanist or determinist 
is not always gloomy. But men in general felt the need of some relief from 
the deterministic obsession. Hence the success of the philosophy of Bergson 
and similar philosophies. The glorification of impulse (é/an vital) that 
Bergson opposes to the mechanizing of life is in its main aspects, as I have 


already indicated, simply a return to the spontaneity of Rousseau. His plan 
of escape from deterministic science is at bottom very much like 
Rousseau’s plan of escape from the undue rationalism of the Enlightenment. 
As a result of these eighteenth-century influences, nature had, according to 
Carlyle, become a mere engine, a system of cogs and pulleys. He therefore 
hails Novalis as an “anti-mechanist,” a “deep man,” because of the way of 
deliverance that he teaches from this nightmare. “I owe him somewhat.” 
What Carlyle owed to Novalis many moderns have owed to Bergson, but it 
is not yet clear that either Novalis or Bergson are “deep men.” 

The mechanistic view of nature, whether held pessimistically or 
optimistically, involving as it does factors that are infinite and therefore 
beyond calculation, cannot furnish proofs that will satisfy the true positivist: 
he is inclined to dismiss it as a mere phantasmagoria of the intellect. The 
Rousseauistic view of nature, on the other hand, whether held optimistically 
or pessimistically, is even less capable of satisfying the standards of the 
positivist and must be dismissed as a mere phantasmagoria of the emotions. 
The fact is that we do not know and can never know what nature is in 
herself. The mysterious mother has shrouded herself from us in an 
impenetrable veil of illusion. But though we cannot know nature absolutely 
we can pick up a practical and piecemeal knowledge of nature not by 
dreaming but by doing. The man of action can within certain limits have his 
way with nature. Now the men who have acted during the past century have 
been the men of science and the utilitarians who have been turning to 
account the discoveries of science. The utilitarians have indeed derived 
such potent aid from science that they have been able to stamp their efforts 
on the very face of the landscape. The romanticists have not ceased to 
protest against this scientific utilizing of nature as a profanation. But 
inasmuch as these protests have come from men who have stood not for 
work but for revery they have for the most part been futile. This is not the 
least of the ironic contrasts that abound in this movement between the ideal 
and the real. No age ever grew so ecstatic over natural beauty as the 
nineteenth century, at the same time no age ever did so much to deface 
nature. No age ever so exalted the country over the town, and no age ever 
witnessed such a crowding into urban centres. 

A curious study might be made of this ironic contrast as it appears in the 
early romantic crusade against railways. One of the romantic grievances 
against the railway is that it does not encourage vagabondage: it has a 


definite goal and gets to it so far as possible in a straight line. Yet in spite of 
Wordsworth’s protesting sonnet the Windermere railway was built. Ruskin’s 
wrath at railways was equally vain. In general, sentiment is not of much 
avail when pitted against industrial advance. The papers announced recently 
that one of the loveliest cascades in the California Sierras had suddenly 
disappeared as a result of the diversion of its water to a neighboring power- 
plant. The same fate is overtaking Niagara itself. It is perhaps symbolic that 
a quarry has made a hideous gash in the hillside on the shores of Rydal 
Mere right opposite Wordsworth’s house. 

If the man of science and the utilitarian do not learn what nature is in 
herself they learn at least to adjust themselves to forces outside themselves. 
The Rousseauist, on the other hand, does not in his “communion” with 
nature adjust himself to anything. He is simply communing with his own 
mood. Rousseau chose appropriately as title for the comedy that was his 
first literary effort “Narcissus or the Lover of Himself.” The nature over 
which the Rousseauist is bent in such rapt contemplation plays the part of 
the pool in the legend of Narcissus. It renders back to him his own image. 
He sees in nature what he himself has put there. The Rousseauist transfuses 
himself into nature in much the same way that Pygmalion transfuses 
himself into his statue. Nature is dead, as Rousseau says, unless animated 
by the fires of love. “Make no mistake,” says M. Masson, “the nature that 
Jean-Jacques worships is only a projection of Jean-Jacques. He has poured 
himself forth so complacently upon it that he can always find himself and 
cherish himself in it.” And M. Masson goes on and quotes from a curious 
and little-known fragment of Rousseau: “Beloved solitude,” Rousseau 
sighs, “beloved solitude, where I still pass with pleasure the remains of a 
life given over to suffering. Forest with stunted trees, marshes without 
water, broom, reeds, melancholy heather, inanimate objects, you who can 
neither speak to me nor hear me, what secret charm brings me back 
constantly into your midst? Unfeeling and dead things, this charm is not in 
you; it could not be there. It is in my own heart which wishes to refer back 
everything to itself.” Coleridge plainly only continues Rousseau when he 
writes: 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live: 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 


Than that inanimate cold world allow’d 

To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth. 

The fair luminous cloud is no other than the Arcadian imagination. “The 
light that never was on sea or land, the consecration and the poet’s dream” 
of which Wordsworth speaks, is likewise as appears very plainly from the 
context,” Arcadian. He should once, Wordsworth writes, have wished to 
see Peele Castle bathed in the Arcadian light, but now that he has escaped 
by sympathy for his fellow-men from the Arcadian aloofness, he is willing 
that it should be painted in storm. Mere storminess, one should recollect, is 
not in itself an assurance that one has turned from the romantic dream to 
reality. One finds in this movement, if nowhere else, as I remarked apropos 
of Chateaubriand, the stormy Arcadia. 

It is not through the Arcadian imagination that one moves towards 
reality. This does not much matter if what one seeks in a “return to nature” 
is merely recreation. I cannot repeat too often that I have no quarrel with the 
nature cult when it remains recreative but only when it sets up as a 
substitute for philosophy and religion. This involves a confusion between 
the two main directions of the human spirit, a confusion as I have said in a 
previous chapter between the realm of awe and the region of wonder. Pascal 
exaggerates somewhat when he says the Bible never seeks to prove religion 
from the “wonders” of nature. But this remark is true to the total spirit of 
the Bible. A knowledge of the flowers of the Holy Land is less necessary 
for an understanding of the gospel narrative than one might suppose from 
Renan. Renan is simply seeking to envelop Jesus so far as possible in an 
Arcadian atmosphere. In so doing he is following in the footsteps of the 
great father of sentimentalists. According to M. Masson, Jesus, as depicted 
by Jean-Jacques, becomes “a sort of grand master of the Golden Age.” 

Here as elsewhere the Rousseauist is seeking to identify the Arcadian 
view of life with wisdom. The result is a series of extraordinarily subtle 
disguises for egoism. We think we see the Rousseauist prostrate before the 
ideal woman or before nature or before God himself, but when we look 
more closely we see that he is only (as Sainte-Beuve said of Alfred de 
Vigny) “in perpetual adoration before the holy sacrament of himself.” The 
fact that he finds in nature only what he has put there seems to be for 


Rousseau himself a source of satisfaction. But the poem of Coleridge I have 
just quoted, in which he proclaims that so far as nature is concerned “we 
receive but what we give,” is entitled “Ode to Dejection.” One of man’s 
deepest needs would seem to be for genuine communion, for a genuine 
escape, that is, from his ordinary self. The hollowness of the Rousseauistic 
communion with nature as well as other Rousseauistic substitutes for 
genuine communion is indissolubly bound up with the subject of romantic 
melancholy. 


CHAPTER IX. ROMANTIC MELANCHOLY 


Rousseau and his early followers — especially perhaps his early French 
followers — were very much preoccupied with the problem of happiness. 
Now in a sense all men — even those who renounce the world and mortify 
the flesh — aim at happiness. The important point to determine is what any 
particular person means by happiness and how he hopes to attain it. It 
should be plain from all that has been said that the Rousseauist seeks 
happiness in the free play of the emotions. The “Influence of the Passions 
on Happiness” is the significant title of one of Madame de Staél’s early 
treatises. The happiness that the Rousseauist seeks involves not merely a 
free play of feeling but — what is even more important — a free play of the 
imagination. Feeling acquires a sort of infinitude as a result of this 
coöperation of the imagination, and so the romanticist goes, as we have 
seen, in quest of the thrill superlative, as appears so clearly in his 
nympholepsy, his pursuit of the “impossible she.” But the more imaginative 
this quest for emotional happiness grows the more it tends to become a 
mere nostalgia. Happiness is achieved so far as it is achieved at all in 
dreamland. Rousseau says of himself: Mon plus constant bonheur fut en 
songe. Every finite satisfaction by the very fact that it is finite leaves him 
unsatisfied. René says that he had exhausted solitude as he had exhausted 
society: they had both failed to satisfy his insatiable desires. René plainly 
takes his insatiableness to be the badge of his spiritual distinction. To 
submit to any circumscribing of one’s desires is to show that one has no 
sense of infinitude and so to sink to the level of the philistine. 

But does one become happy by being nostalgic and hyperæsthetic, by 
burning with infinite indeterminate desire? We have here perhaps the chief 
irony and contradiction in the whole movement. The Rousseauist seeks 
happiness and yet on his own showing, his mode of seeking it results, not in 
happiness but in wretchedness. One finds indeed figures in the nineteenth 
century, a Browning, for example, who see in life first of all an emotional 
adventure and then carry this adventure through to the end with an 
apparently unflagging gusto. One may affirm nevertheless that a movement 
which began by asserting the goodness of man and the loveliness of nature 
ended by producing the greatest literature of despair the world has ever 
seen. No movement has perhaps been so prolific of melancholy as 


emotional romanticism. To follow it from Rousseau down to the present day 
is to run through the whole gamut of gloom. 

Infections of unutterable sadness, 

Infections of incalculable madness, 

Infections of incurable despair. 

According to a somewhat doubtful authority, Ninon de Lenclos, “the joy 
of the spirit measures its force.” When the romanticist on the other hand 
discovers that his ideal of happiness works put into actual unhappiness he 
does not blame his ideal. He simply assumes that the world is unworthy of a 
being so exquisitely organized as himself, and so shrinks back from it and 
enfolds himself in his sorrow as he would in a mantle. Since the superlative 
bliss that he craves eludes him he will at least be superlative in woe. So far 
from being a mark of failure this woe measures his spiritual grandeur. “A 
great soul,” as René says, “must contain more grief than a small one.” The 
romantic poets enter into a veritable competition with one another as to who 
shall be accounted the most forlorn. The victor in this competition is 
awarded the palm not merely for poetry but wisdom. In the words of 
Arnold: 

Amongst us one 

Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 

His seat upon the intellectual throne; 

And all his store of sad experience he 

Lays bare of wretched days. 

Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 

And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 

And all his hourly varied anodynes. 

This for our wisest! and we others pine, 

And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 

And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear; 

With close-lipped patience for our only friend, 

Sad patience, too near neighbor to despair. 

Though Arnold may in this poem, as some one has complained, reduce 
the muse to the rôle of hospital nurse, he is, like his master Senancour, free 
from the taint of theatricality. He does not as he said of Byron make “a 
pageant of his bleeding heart”; and the Byronic pose has a close parallel in 
the pose of Chateaubriand. An Irish girl at London once told Chateaubriand 


that “he carried his heart in a sling.” He himself said that he had a soul of 
the kind “the ancients called a sacred malady.” 

Chateaubriand, to be sure, had his cheerful moments and many of them. 
His sorrows he bestowed upon the public. Herein he was a true child of 
Jean-Jacques. We are told by eye-witnesses how heartily Rousseau enjoyed 
many aspects of his life at Motiers-Travers. On his own showing, he was 
plunged during this period in almost unalloyed misery. Froude writes of 
Carlyle: “It was his peculiarity that if matters were well with himself, it 
never occurred to him that they could be going ill with any one else; and, on 
the other hand, if he was uncomfortable, he required everybody to be 
uncomfortable along with him.” We can follow clear down to Gissing the 
assumption in some form or other that “art must be the mouthpiece of 
misery.” This whole question as to the proper function of art goes to the 
root of the debate between the classicist and the Rousseauist. “All these 
poets,” Goethe complains to Eckermann of the romanticists of 1830, “write 
as though they were ill, and as though the whole world were a hospital. ... 
Every one of them in writing tries to be more desolate than all the others. 
This is really an abuse of poetry which has been given to make man 
satisfied with the world and with his lot. But the present generation is afraid 
of all solid energy; its mind is at ease and sees poetry only in weakness. I 
have found a good expression to vex these gentlemen. I am going to call 
their poetry hospital poetry.” 


Now Goethe is here, like Chateaubriand, mocking to some degree his 
own followers. When he suffered from a spiritual ailment of any kind he got 
rid of it by inoculating others with it; and it was in this way, as we learn 
from his Autobiography, that he got relief from the Weltschmerz of 
“Werther.” But later in life Goethe was classical not merely in precept like 
Chateaubriand, but to some extent in practice. The best of the poetry of his 
maturity tends like that of the ancients to elevate and console. 

The contrast between classic and romantic poetry in this matter of 
melancholy is closely bound up with the larger contrast between imitation 
and spontaneity. Homer is the greatest of poets, according to Aristotle, 
because he does not entertain us with his own person but is more than any 
other poet an imitator. The romantic poet writes, on the other hand, as 
Lamartine says he wrote, solely for the “relief of his heart.” He pours forth 
himself — his most intimate and private self; above all, his anguish and his 


tears. In his relation to his reader, as Musset tells us in a celebrated image,~ 
he is like the pelican who rends and lacerates his own flesh to provide 
nourishment for his young (Pour toute nourriture il apporte son cœur): 

Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 

Et j'en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.~ 

To make of poetry a spontaneous overflow of powerful emotion, usually 
of sorrowful emotion, is what the French understand by lyricism (le 
lyrisme); and it may be objected that it is not fair to compare an epic poet 
like Homer with a lyricist like Musset. Let us then take for our comparison 
the poet whom the ancients themselves looked upon as the supreme type of 
the lyricist — Pindar. He is superbly imaginative, “sailing,” as Gray tells us, 
“with supreme dominion through the azure deep of air,” but his imagination 
is not like that of Musset in the service of sensibility. He does not bestow 
his own emotions upon us but is rather in the Aristotelian sense an imitator. 
He is indeed at the very opposite pole from Rousseau and the “apostles of 
affliction.” “Let a man,” he says, “not darken delight in his life.” “Disclose 
not to strangers our burden of care; this at least shall I advise thee. 
Therefore is it fitting to show openly to all the folk the fair and pleasant 
things allotted us; but if any baneful misfortune sent of heaven befalleth 
man, it is seemly to shroud this in darkness.” And one should also note 
Pindar’s hostility towards that other great source of romantic lyricism — 
nostalgia (“The desire of the moth for the star”), and the closely allied 
pursuit of the strange and the exotic. He tells of the condign punishment 
visited by Apollo upon the girl Coronis who became enamoured of “a 
strange man from Arcadia,” and adds: “She was in love with things remote 
— that passion which many ere now have felt. For among men, there is a 
foolish company of those who, putting shame on what they have at home, 
cast their glances afar, and pursue idle dreams in hopes that shall not be 
fulfilled.” 

We are not to suppose that Pindar was that most tiresome and superficial 
of all types — the professional optimist who insists on inflicting his 
“gladness” upon us. “The immortals,” he says, “apportion to man two 
sorrows for every boon they grant.” In general the Greek whom Kipling 
sings and whom we already find in Schiller — the Greek who is an 
incarnation of the “joy of life unquestioned, the everlasting wondersong of 
youth’ — is a romantic myth. We read in the Iliad:# “Of all the creatures 
that breathe or crawl upon the earth, none is more wretched than man.” 


Here is the “joy of life unquestioned” in Homer. Like Homer the best of the 
later Greeks and Romans face unflinchingly the facts of life and these facts 
do not encourage a thoughtless elation. Their melancholy is even more 
concerned with the lot of man in general than with their personal and 
private grief. The quality of this melancholy is rendered in Tennyson’s line 
on Virgil, one of the finest in nineteenth century English poetry: 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human kind.*® 

One should indeed not fail to distinguish between the note of melancholy 
in a Homer or a Virgil and the melancholy of the ancients, whether Stoic or 
Epicurean, who had experienced the hopelessness and helplessness of a 
pure naturalism in dealing with ultimate problems. The melancholy of the 
Stoic is the melancholy of the man who associates with the natural order a 
“virtue” that the natural order does not give, and so is tempted to exclaim at 
last with Brutus, that he had thought virtue a thing and had found that it was 
only a word. The melancholy of the Epicurean is that of the man who has 
tasted the bitter sediment (amari aliquid) in the cup of pleasure. It is not 
difficult to discover modern equivalents of both Stoic and Epicurean 
melancholy. “One should seek,” says Sainte-Beuve, “in the pleasures of 
René the secret of his ennuis,” and so far as this is true Chateaubriand is on 
much the same level as some Roman voluptuary who suffered from the 
teedium vitæ in the time of Tiberius or Nero.~ But though the Roman 
decadent gave himself up to the pursuit of sensation and often of violent 
and abnormal sensation he was less prone than a Chateaubriand to associate 
this pursuit with the “infinite”; and so he was less nostalgic and 
hyperæsthetic. His Epicureanism was therefore less poetical no doubt, but 
on the other hand he did not set up mere romantic restlessness as a sort of 
substitute for religion. It was probably easier therefore for him to feel the 
divine discontent and so turn to real religion than it would have been if he 
had, like the Rousseauist, complicated his Epicureanism with sham 
spirituality. 

To say that the melancholy even of the decadent ancient is less nostalgic 
is perhaps only another way of saying what I have said about the 
melancholy of the ancients in general — that it is not so purely personal. It 
derives less from his very private and personal illusions and still less from 
his very private and personal disillusions. In its purely personal quality 
romantic melancholy is indeed inseparable from the whole conception of 
original genius. The genius sets out not merely to be unique but unique in 


feeling, and the sense uniqueness in feeling speedily passes over into that of 
uniqueness in suffering — on the principle no doubt laid down by Horace 
Walpole that life, which is a comedy for those who think, is a tragedy for 
those who feel. To be a beautiful soul, to preserve one’s native goodness of 
feeling among men who have been perverted by society, is to be the elect of 
nature and yet this election turns out as Rousseau tells us to be a “fatal gift 
of heaven.” It is only the disillusioned romanticist, however, who assumes 
this elegiac tone. We need to consider what he means by happiness while he 
still seeks for it in the actual world and not in the pays des chimeres. 
Rousseau tells us that he based the sense of his own worth on the fineness 
of his powers of perception. Why should nature have endowed him with 
such exquisite faculties if he was not to have a satisfaction commensurate 
with them, if he was “to die without having lived”? We have here the 
psychological origins of the right to happiness that the romanticists were to 
proclaim. “We spend on the passions,” says Joubert, “the stuff that has been 
given us for happiness.” The Rousseauist hopes to find his happiness in the 
passions themselves. Romantic happiness does not involve any moral effort 
and has been defined in its extreme forms as a “monstrous dream of passive 
enjoyment.” Flaubert has made a study of the right to happiness thus 
understood in his “Madame Bovary.” Madame Bovary, who is very 
commonplace in other respects, feels exquisitely; and inasmuch as her 
husband had no such fineness the right to happiness meant for her, as it did 
for so many other “misunderstood” women, the right to extra-marital 
adventure. One should note the germs of melancholy that lurk in the quest 
of the superlative moment even if the quest is relatively successful. Suppose 
Saint-Preux had succeeded in compressing into a single instant “the delights 
of a thousand centuries”; and so far as outer circumstances are concerned 
had had to pay no penalty. The nearer the approach to a superhuman 
intensity of feeling the greater is likely to be the ensuing languor. The 
ordinary round of life seems pale and insipid compared with the exquisite 
and fugitive moment. One seems to one’s self to have drained the cup of life 
at a draught and save perhaps for impassioned recollection of the perfect 
moment to have no reason for continuing to live. One’s heart is “empty and 
swollen’ and one is haunted by thoughts of suicide. 

This sense of having exhausted life“ and the accompanying temptation 
to suicide that are such striking features of the malady of the age are not 
necessarily associated with any outer enjoyment at all. One may devour life 


in revery and then the melancholy arises from the disproportion between the 
dream and the fact. The revery that thus consumes life in advance is not 
necessarily erotic. What may be termed the cosmic revery of a Senancour or 
an Amiel* has very much the same effect. 

The atony and aridity of which the sufferer from romantic melancholy 
complains may have other sources besides the depression that follows upon 
the achieving of emotional intensity whether in revery or in fact; it may also 
be an incident in the warfare between head and heart that assumes so many 
forms among the spiritual posterity of Jean-Jacques. The Rousseauist seeks 
happiness in emotional spontaneity and this spontaneity seems to be killed 
by the head which stands aloof and dissects and analyzes. Perhaps the best 
picture of the emotionalist who is thus incapacitated for a frank surrender to 
his own emotions is the “Adolphe” of Benjamin Constant (a book largely 
reminiscent of Constant’s actual affair with Madame de Staél). 

Whether the victim of romantic melancholy feels or analyzes he is 
equally incapable of action. He who faces resolutely the rude buffetings of 
the world is gradually hardened against them. The romantic movement is 
filled with the groans of those who have evaded action and at the same time 
become highly sensitive and highly self-conscious. The man who thrills 
more exquisitely to pleasure than another will also thrill more exquisitely to 
pain; nay, pleasure itself in its extreme is allied to pain; so that to be 
hypereesthetic is not an unmixed advantage especially if it be true, as Pindar 
says, that the Gods bestow two trials on a man for every boon. Perhaps the 
deepest bitterness is found, not in those who make a pageant of their 
bleeding hearts, but in those who, like Leconte de Lisle“ and others (/es 
impassibles), disdain to make a show of themselves to the mob, and so 
dissimulate their quivering sensibility under an appearance of impassibility; 
or, like Stendhal, under a mask of irony that “is imperceptible to the 
vulgar.” 

Stendhal aims not at emotional intensity only, but also glorifies the lust 
for power. He did as much as any one in his time to promote the ideal of the 
superman. Yet even if the superman has nerves of steel, as seems to have 
been the case with Stendhal’s favorite, Napoleon, and acts on the outer 
world with a force of which the man in search of a sensation is quite 
incapable, he does not act upon himself, he remains ethically passive. This 
ethical passivity is the trait common to all those who incline to live purely 
on the naturalistic level — whether they sacrifice the human law and its 


demands for measure to the lust of knowledge or the lust of sensation or the 
lust of power. The man who neglects his ethical self and withdraws into his 
temperamental or private self, must almost necessarily have the sense of 
isolation, of remoteness from other men. We return here to the psychology 
of the original genius to whom it was a tame and uninteresting thing to be 
simply human and who, disdaining to seem to others a being of the same 
clay as themselves, wished to be in their eyes either an angel or a demon — 
above all a demon. René does not, as I have said,“ want even the woman 
who loves him to feel at one with him, but rather to be at once astonished 
and appalled. He exercises upon those who approach him a malign 
fascination; for he not only lives in misery himself as in his natural element, 
but communicates this misery to those who approach him. He is like one of 
those fair trees under which one cannot sit without perishing. Moreover 
René disavows all responsibility for thus being a human Upas-tree. Moral 
effort is unavailing, for it was all written in the book of fate. The victim of 
romantic melancholy is at times tender and elegiac, at other times he sets up 
as a heaven-defying Titan. This latter pose became especially common in 
France around 1830 when the influence of Byron had been added to that of 
Chateaubriand. Under the influence of these two writers a whole generation 
of youth became “things of dark imaginings,“ predestined to a blight that 
was at the same time the badge of their superiority. One wished like René to 
have an “immense, solitary and stormy soul,” and also, like a Byronic hero, 
to have a diabolical glint in the eye and a corpse-like complexion,™ and so 
seem the “blind and deaf agent of funereal mysteries.” “It was possible to 
believe everything about René except the truth.” The person who delights in 
being as mysterious as this easily falls into mystification. Byron himself we 
are told was rather flattered by the rumor that he had committed at least one 
murder. Baudelaire, it has been said, displayed his moral gangrene as a 
warrior might display honorable wounds. This flaunting of his own 
perversity was part of the literary attitude he had inherited from the “Satanic 
School.” 

When the romanticist is not posing as the victim of fate he poses as the 
victim of society. Both ways of dodging moral responsibility enter into the 
romantic legend of the poète maudit. Nobody loves a poet. His own mother 
according to Baudelaire utters a malediction upon him.” That is because the 
poet feels so exquisitely that he is at once odious and unintelligible to the 
ordinary human pachyderm. Inasmuch as the philistine is not too sensitive 


to act he has a great advantage over the poet in the real world and often 
succeeds in driving him from it and indeed from life itself. This inferiority 
in action is a proof of the poet’s ideality. “His gigantic wings,” as 
Baudelaire says, “keep him from walking.” He has, in Coleridgean phrase, 
fed on “honey dew and drunk the milk of paradise,”Æ and so can scarcely 
be expected to submit to a diet of plain prose. It is hardly necessary to say 
that great poets of the past have not been at war with their public in this 
way. The reason is that they were less taken up with the uttering of their 
own uniqueness; they were, without ceasing to be themselves, servants of 
the general sense. 

Chatterton became for the romanticists a favorite type of the poète 
maudit, and his suicide a symbol of the inevitable defeat of the “ideal” by 
the “real.” The first performance of Vigny’s Chatterton (1835) with its 
picture of the implacable hatred of the philistine for the artist was received 
by the romantic youth of Paris with something akin to delirium. As Gautier 
says in his well-known account of this performance one could almost hear 
in the night the crack of the solitary pistols. The ordinary man of letters, 
says Vigny in his preface to this play, is sure of success, even the great 
writer may get a hearing, but the poet, a being who is on a far higher level 
than either, can look forward only to “perpetual martyrdom and 
immolation.” He comes into the world to be a burden to others; his native 
sensibility is so intimate and profound that it “has plunged him from 
childhood into involuntary ecstasies, interminable reveries, infinite 
inventions. Imagination possesses him above all ... it sweeps his faculties 
heavenward as irresistibly as the balloon carries up its car.” From that time 
forth he is more or less cut off from normal contact with his fellow-men. 
“His sensibility has become too keen; what only grazes other men wounds 
him until he bleeds.” He is thrown back more and more upon himself and 
becomes a sort of living volcano, “consumed by secret ardors and 
inexplicable languors,” and incapable of self-guidance. Such is the poet. 
From his first appearance he is an outlaw. Let all your tears and all your pity 
be for him. If he is finally forced to suicide not he but society is to blame. 
He is like the scorpion that cruel boys surround with live coals and that is 
finally forced to turn his sting upon himself. Society therefore owes it to 
itself to see that this exquisite being is properly pensioned and protected by 
government, to the end that idealism may not perish from the earth. M. 
Thiers who was prime minister at that time is said to have received a 


number of letters from young poets, the general tenor of which was: “A 
position or PI kill myself.’ 

A circumstance that should interest Americans is that Poe as interpreted 
by Baudelaire came to hold for a later generation of romanticists the place 
that Chatterton had held for the romanticists of 1830. Poe was actually 
murdered, says Baudelaire — and there is an element of truth in the 
assertion along with much exaggeration — by this great gas-lighted 
barbarity (1.e., America). All his inner and spiritual life whether drunkard’s 
or poet’s, was one constant effort to escape from this antipathetic 
atmosphere “in which,” Baudelaire goes on to say, “the impious love of 
liberty has given birth to a new tyranny, the tyranny of the beasts, a 
zoôcracy”; and in this human zoo a being with such a superhuman fineness 
of sensibility as Poe was of course at a hopeless disadvantage. In general 
our elation at Poe’s recognition in Europe should be tempered by the 
reflection that this recognition is usually taken as a point of departure for 
insulting America. Poe is about the only hyperæsthetic romanticist we have 
had, and he therefore fell in with the main European tendency that comes 
down from the eighteenth century. Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, whom I have 
already cited as an extreme example of romantic idealism, was one of Poe’s 
avowed followers; but Villiers is also related by his esthetic and “diabolic” 
Catholicism to Chateaubriand; and the religiosity of Chateaubriand itself 
derives from the religiosity of Rousseau. 

Hitherto I have been studying for the most part only one main type of 
modern melancholy. This type even in a Chateaubriand or a Byron and still 
more in their innumerable followers may seem at once superficial and 
theatrical. It often does not get beyond that Epicurean toying with sorrow, 
that luxury of grief, which was not unknown even to classical antiquity.” 
The despair of Chateaubriand is frequently only a disguise of his love of 
literary glory, and Chesterton is inclined to see in the Byronic gloom an 
incident of youth and high spirits. But this is not the whole story even in 
Byron and Chateaubriand. To find what is both genuine and distinctive in 
romantic melancholy we need to enlarge a little further on the underlying 
difference between the classicist and the Rousseauist. The Rousseauist, as 
indeed the modern man in general, is more preoccupied with his separate 
and private self than the classicist. Modern melancholy has practically 
always this touch of isolation not merely because of the proneness of the 
“genius” to dwell on his own uniqueness, but also because of the 


undermining of the traditional communions by critical analysis. The noblest 
form of the “malady of the age” is surely that which supervened upon the 
loss of religious faith. This is what distinguishes the sadness of an Arnold 
or a Senancour from that of a Gray. The “Elegy” belongs to the modern 
movement by the humanitarian note, the sympathetic interest in the lowly, 
but in its melancholy it does not go much beyond the milder forms of 
classical meditation on the inevitable sadness of life — what one may term 
pensiveness. Like the other productions of the so-called graveyard school, it 
bears a direct relation to Milton’s “Il Penseroso.” It is well to retain Gray’s 
own distinction. “Mine is a white Melancholy, or rather Leucocholy for the 
most part,” he wrote to Richard West in 1742, “but there is another sort, 
black indeed, which I have now and then felt.” Gray did not experience the 
more poignant sadness, one may suspect, without some loss of the 
“trembling hope” that is the final note of the “Elegy.” No forlornness is 
greater than that of the man who has known faith and then lost it. Renan 
writes of his own break with the Church: 

The fish of Lake Baikal, we are told, have spent thousands of years in 
becoming fresh-water fish after being salt-water fish. I had to go through 
my transition in a few weeks. Like an enchanted circle Catholicism 
embraces the whole of life with so much strength that when one is deprived 
of it everything seems insipid. I was terribly lost. The universe produced 
upon me the impression of a cold and arid desert. For the moment that 
Christianity was not the truth, all the rest appeared to me indifferent, 
frivolous, barely worthy of interest. The collapse of my life upon itself left 
in me a feeling of emptiness like that which follows an attack of fever or an 
unhappy love-affair.= 

The forlornness at the loss of faith is curiously combined in many of the 
romanticists with the mood of revolt. This type of romanticist heaps 
reproaches on a God in whose existence he no longer believes (as in 
Leconte de Lisle’s “Quain,” itself related to Byron’s “Cain”). He shakes his 
fist at an empty heaven, or like Alfred de Vigny (in his Jardin des Oliviers) 
assumes towards this emptiness an attitude of proud disdain. He is loath to 
give up this grandiose defiance of divinity if only because it helps to save 
him from subsiding into platitude. A somewhat similar mood appears in the 
“Satanic” Catholics who continue to cling to religion simply because it adds 
to the gusto of sinning. A Barbey succeeded in combining the rôle of 
Byronic Titan with that of champion of the Church. But in general the 


romantic Prometheus spurns the traditional forms of communion whether 
classical or Christian. He is so far as everything established is concerned 
enormously centrifugal, but he hopes to erect on the ruins of the past the 
new religion of human brotherhood. Everything in this movement from 
Shaftesbury down hinges on the rôle that is thus assigned to sympathy: if it 
can really unite men who are at the same time indulging each to the utmost 
his own “genius” or idiosyncrasy there is no reason why one should not 
accept romanticism as a philosophy of life. 

But nowhere else perhaps is the clash more violent between the theory 
and the fact. No movement is so profuse in professions of brotherhood and 
none is so filled with the aching sense of solitude. “Behold me then alone 
upon the earth,” is the sentence with which Rousseau begins his last book; 
and he goes on to marvel that he, the “most loving of men,” had been forced 
more and more into solitude. “I am in the world as though in a strange 
planet upon which I have fallen from the one that I inhabited.” When no 
longer subordinated to something higher than themselves both the head and 
the heart (in the romantic sense) not only tend to be opposed to one another, 
but also, each in its own way, to isolate. Empedocles was used not only by 
Arnold but by other victims of romantic melancholy, as a symbol of 
intellectual isolation: by his indulgence in the “imperious lonely thinking 
power” Empedocles has broken the warm bonds of sympathy with his 
fellows: 

thou art 

A living man no more, Empedocles! 

Nothing but a devouring flame of thought, — 

But a naked eternally restless mind! 

His leaping into Ætna typifies his attempt to escape from his loneliness 
by a fiery union with nature herself. 

According to religion one should seek to unite with a something that is 
set above both man and nature, whether this something is called God as in 
Christianity or simply the Law as in various philosophies of the Far East.~ 
The most severe penalty visited on the man who transgresses is that he 
tends to fall away from this union. This is the element of truth in the 
sentence of Diderot that Rousseau took as a personal affront: “Only the 
wicked man is alone.” Rousseau asserted in reply, anticipating Mark 
Twain, that “on the contrary only the good man is alone.” Now in a sense 
Rousseau is right. “Most men are bad,” as one of the seven sages of Greece 


remarked, and any one who sets out to follow a very strenuous virtue 1s 
likely to have few companions on the way. Rousseau is also right in a sense 
when he says that the wicked man needs to live in society so that he may 
have opportunity to practice his wickedness. Yet Rousseau fails to face the 
main issue: solitude is above all a psychic thing. A man may frequent his 
fellows and suffer none the less acutely, like Poe’s “Man of the Crowd,” 
from a ghastly isolation. And conversely one may be like the ancient who 
said that he was never less alone than when he was alone. 

Hawthorne, who was himself a victim of solitude, brooded a great deal 
on this whole problem, especially, as may be seen in the “Scarlet Letter” 
and elsewhere, on the isolating effects of sin. He perceived the relation of 
the problem to the whole trend of religious life in New England. The older 
Puritans had a sense of intimacy with God and craved no other 
companionship. With the weakening of their faith the later Puritans lost the 
sense of a divine companionship, but retained their aloofness from men. 
Hawthorne’s own solution of the problem of solitude, so far as he offers 
any, is humanitarian. Quicken your sympathies. Let the man who has taken 
as his motto Excelsior be warned. Nothing will console him on the bleak 
heights either of knowledge or of power for the warm contact with the 
dwellers in the valley. Faust, who is a symbol of the solitude of knowledge, 
seeks to escape from his forlornness by recovering this warm contact. That 
the inordinate quest of power also leads to solitude is beyond question. 
Napoleon, the very type of the superman, must in the nature of the case 
have been very solitary.“ His admirer Nietzsche wrote one day: “I have 
forty-three years behind me and am as alone as if I were a child.” Carlyle, 
whose “hero” derives like the superman from the original genius® of the 
eighteenth century, makes the following entry in his diary: “My isolation, 
my feeling of loneliness, unlimitedness (much meant by this) what tongue 
shall say? Alone, alone!’ 


It cannot be granted, however, that one may escape by love, as the 
Rousseauist understands the word, from the loneliness that arises from the 
unlimited quest either of knowledge or power. For Rousseauistic love is 
also unlimited whether one understands by love either passion or a diffusive 
sympathy for mankind at large. “What solitudes are these human bodies,” 
Musset exclaimed when fresh from his affair with George Sand. 
Wordsworth cultivated a love for the lowly that quite overflowed the 


bounds of neo-classic selection. It is a well-known fact that the lowly did 
not altogether reciprocate. “A desolate-minded man, ye kna,” said an old 
inn-keeper of the Lakes to Canon Rawnsley, “’Twas potry as did it.” If 
Wordsworth writes so poignantly of solitude one may infer that it is because 
he himself had experienced it. Nor would it be difficult to show that the 
very philanthropic Ruskin was at least as solitary as Carlyle with his tirades 
against philanthropy. 

I have spoken of the isolating effects of sin, but sin is scarcely the right 
word to apply to most of the romanticists. The solitude of which so many of 
them complain does, however, imply a good deal of spiritual inertia. Now to 
be spiritually inert, as I have said elsewhere, is to be temperamental, to 
indulge unduly the lust for knowledge or sensation or power without 
imposing on these lusts some centre or principle of control set above the 
ordinary self. The man who wishes to fly off on the tangent of his own 
temperament and at the same time enjoy communion on any except the 
purely material level is harboring incompatible desires. For temperament is 
what separates. A sense of unlimitedness (“much meant by this” as Carlyle 
says) and of solitude are simply the penalties visited upon the eccentric 
individualist. If we are to unite on the higher levels with other men we must 
look in another direction than the expansive outward striving of 
temperament: we must in either the humanistic or religious sense undergo 
conversion. We must pull back our temperaments with reference to the 
model that we are imitating, just as, in Aristotle’s phrase, one might pull 
back and straighten out a crooked stick. Usually the brake on temperament 
is supplied by the ethos, the convention of one’s age and country. I have 
tried to show elsewhere that the whole programme of the eccentric 
individualist is to get rid of this convention, whatever it may be, without 
developing some new principle of control. The eccentric individualist 
argues that to accept control, to defer to some centre as the classicist 
demands, is to cease to be himself. But are restrictions upon temperament 
so fatal to a man’s being himself? The reply hinges upon the definition of 
the word self, inasmuch as man is a dual being. If a man is to escape from 
his isolation he must, I have said, aim at some goal set above his ordinary 
self which is at the same time his unique and separate self. But because this 
goal is set above his ordinary self, it is not therefore necessarily set above 
his total personality. The limitations that he imposes on his ordinary self 
may be the necessary condition of his entering into possession of his ethical 


self, the self that he possesses in common with other men. Aristotle says 
that if a man wishes to achieve happiness he must be a true lover of himself. 
It goes without saying that he means the ethical self. The author of a recent 
book on Ibsen says that Ibsen’s message to the world is summed up in the 
line: 

This above all, — to thine own self be true. 

It is abundantly plain from the context, however, that Polonius is a 
decayed Aristotelian and not a precursor of Ibsen. The self to which 
Aristotle would have a man be true is at the opposite pole from the self that 
Ibsen and the original geniuses are so eager to get uttered. 

To impose the yoke of one’s human self upon one’s temperamental self 
is, in the Aristotelian sense, to work. Aristotle conceives of happiness in 
terms of work. All types of temperamentalists, on the other hand, are from 
the human point of view, passive. The happiness that they crave is a passive 
happiness. A man may pursue power with the energy of a Napoleon and yet 
remain ethically passive. He may absorb whole encyclopædias and remain 
ethically passive. He may expand his sympathies until, like Schiller, he is 
ready to “bestow a kiss upon the whole world” and yet remain ethically 
passive. A man ceases to be ethically passive only when he begins to work 
in the Aristotelian sense, that is when he begins to put the brake on 
temperament and impulse, and in the same degree he tends to become 
ethically efficient. By his denial of the dualism of the spirit, Rousseau 
discredited this inner working, so that inwardness has come to seem 
synonymous with mere subjectivity; and to be subjective in the 
Rousseauistic sense is to be diffusive, to lack purpose and concentration, to 
lose one’s self in a shoreless sea of revery. 

The utilitarian intervenes at this point and urges the romanticist, since he 
has failed to work inwardly, at least to work outwardly. Having missed the 
happiness of ethical efficiency he may in this way find the happiness of 
material efficiency, and at the same time serve the world. This is the 
solution of the problem of happiness that Goethe offers at the end of the 
Second Faust, and we may affirm without hesitation that it is a sham 
solution. To work outwardly and in the utilitarian sense, without the inner 
working that can alone save from ethical anarchy is to stimulate rather than 
repress the most urgent of all the lusts — the lust of power. It is only too 
plain that the unselective sympathy or joy in service with which Goethe 
would complete Faust’s utilitarian activity is not in itself a sufficient 


counterpoise to the will to power, unless indeed we assume with Rousseau 
that one may control expansive impulses by opposing them to one another. 

A terrible danger thus lurks in the whole modern programme: it is a 
programme that makes for a formidable mechanical efficiency and so tends 
to bring into an ever closer material contact men who remain ethically 
centrifugal. The reason why the humanitarian and other schemes of 
communion that have been set up during the last century have failed is that 
they do not, like the traditional schemes, set any bounds to mere 
expansiveness, or, if one prefers, they do not involve any conversion. And 
so it is not surprising that the feeling of emptiness” or unlimitedness and 
isolation should be the special mark of the melancholy of this period. René 
complains of his “moral solitude”; but strictly speaking his solitude is the 
reverse of moral. Only by cultivating his human self and by the unceasing 
effort that this cultivation involves does a man escape from his nightmare of 
separateness and so move in some measure towards happiness. But the 
happiness of which René dreams is unethical — something very private and 
personal and egoistic. Nothing is easier than to draw the line from René to 
Baudelaire and later decadents — for instance to Des Esseintes, the hero of 
Huysmans’s novel “A Rebours,”# who is typical of the last exaggerations 
of the movement. Des Esseintes cuts himself off as completely as possible 
from other men and in the artificial paradise he has devised gives himself 
up to the quest of strange and violent sensation; but his dream of happiness 
along egoistic lines turns into a nightmare,™ his palace of art becomes a 
hell. Lemaitre is quite justified in saying of Des Esseintes that he is only 
René or Werther brought up to date— “a played-out and broken-down 
Werther who has a malady of the nerves, a deranged stomach and eighty 
years more of literature to the bad.” 

Emotional romanticism was headed from the start towards this 
bankruptcy because of its substitution for ethical effort of a mere lazy 
floating on the stream of mood and temperament. I have said that Buddhism 
saw in this ethical indolence the root of all evil. Christianity in its great days 
was preoccupied with the same problem. To make this point clear it will be 
necessary to add to what I have said about classical and romantic 
melancholy a few words about melancholy in the Middle Ages. In a 
celebrated chapter of his “Genius of Christianity” (Le Vague des passions) 
Chateaubriand seeks to give to the malady of the age Christian and 
mediæval origins. This was his pretext, indeed, for introducing René into an 





apology for Christianity and so, as Sainte-Beuve complained, administering 
poison in a sacred wafer. Chateaubriand begins by saying that the modern 
man is melancholy because, without having had experience himself, he is at 
the same time overwhelmed by the second-hand experience that has been 
heaped up in the books and other records of an advanced civilization; and 
so he suffers from a precocious disillusion; he has the sense of having 
exhausted life before he has enjoyed it. There is nothing specifically 
Christian in this disillusion and above all nothing mediæval. But 
Chateaubriand goes on to say that from the decay of the pagan world and 
the barbarian invasions the human spirit received an impression of sadness 
and possibly a tinge of misanthropy which has never been completely 
effaced. Those that were thus wounded and estranged from their fellow- 
men took refuge formerly in monasteries, but now that this resource has 
failed them, they are left in the world without being of it and so they 
“become the prey of a thousand chimeras.” Then is seen the rise of that 
guilty melancholy which the passions engender when, left without definite 
object, they prey upon themselves in a solitary heart.“ 

The vague des passions, the expansion of infinite indeterminate desire, 
that Chateaubriand here describes may very well be related to certain sides 
of Christianity — especially to what may be termed its neo-Platonic side. 
Yet Christianity at its best has shown itself a genuine religion, in other 
words, it has dealt sternly and veraciously with the facts of human nature. It 
has perceived clearly how a man may move towards happiness and how on 
the other hand he tends to sink into despair; or what amounts to the same 
thing, it has seen the supreme importance of spiritual effort and the supreme 
danger of spiritual sloth. The man who looked on himself as cut off from 
God and so ceased to strive was according to the medizval Christian the 
victim of acedia. This sluggishness and slackness of spirit, this mere 
drifting and abdication of will, may, as Chaucer’s parson suggests, be the 
crime against the Holy Ghost itself. It would in fact not be hard to show that 
what was taken by the Rousseauist to be the badge of spiritual distinction 
was held by the medizval Christian to be the chief of all the deadly sins. 

The victim of acedia often looked upon himself, like the victim of the 
malady of the age, as foredoomed. But though the idea of fate enters at 
times into medizval melancholy, the man of the Middle Ages could 
scarcely so detach himself from the community as to suffer from that sense 
of loneliness which is the main symptom of romantic melancholy. This 


forlornness was due not merely to the abrupt disappearance of the older 
forms of communion, but to the failure of the new attempts at communion. 
When one gets beneath the surface of the nineteenth century one finds that 
it was above all a period of violent disillusions, and it is especially after 
violent disillusion that a man feels himself solitary and forlorn. I have said 
that the special mark of the half-educated man is his harboring of 
incompatible desires. The new religions or unifications of life that appeared 
during the nineteenth century made an especially strong appeal to the half- 
educated man because it seemed to him that by accepting some one of these 
he could enjoy the benefits of communion and at the same time not have to 
take on the yoke of any serious discipline; that he could, in the language of 
religion, achieve salvation without conversion. When a communion on 
these lines turns out to be not a reality, but a sham, and its disillusioned 
votary feels solitary and forlorn, he is ready to blame everybody and 
everything except himself. 

A few specific illustrations will help us to understand how romantic 
solitude, which was created by the weakening of the traditional 
communions, was enhanced by the collapse of various sham communions. 
Let us return for a moment to that eminent example of romantic melancholy 
and disillusion, Alfred de Vigny. His “Chatterton” deals with the fatal 
misunderstanding of the original genius by other men. “Moïse” deals more 
specifically with the problem of his solitude. The genius is so eminent and 
unique, says Vigny, speaking for himself from behind the mask of the 
Hebrew prophet, that he is quite cut off from ordinary folk who feel that 
they have nothing in common with him.“ This forlornness of the genius is 
not the sign of some capital error in his philosophy. On the contrary it is the 
sign of his divine election, and so Moses blames God for his failure to find 
happiness.“ If the genius is cut off from communion with men he cannot 
hope for companionship with God because he has grown too sceptical. 
Heaven is empty and in any case dumb; and so in the poem to which I have 
already referred (Le Mont des Oliviers) Vigny assumes the mask of Jesus 
himself to express this desolateness, and concludes that the just man will 
oppose a haughty and Stoic disdain to the divine silence. 

All that is left for the genius is to retire into his ivory tower — a phrase 
appropriately applied for the first time to Vigny. In the ivory tower he can 
at least commune with nature and the ideal woman. But Vigny came at a 
time when the Arcadian glamour was being dissipated from nature. Partly 


under scientific influence she was coming to seem not a benign but a cold 
and impassive power, a collection of cruel and inexorable laws. I have 
already mentioned this mood that might be further illustrated from Taine 
and so many others towards the middle of the nineteenth century. “I am 
called a “mother,” Vigny makes Nature say, “and I am a tomb.” (“La 
Maison du Berger”); and so in the Maison roulante, or sort of Arcadia on 
wheels that he has imagined, he must seek his chief solace with the ideal 
feminine companion. But woman herself turns out to be treacherous; and, 
assuming the mask of Samson (“La Colère de Samson”), Vigny utters a 
solemn malediction upon the eternal Delilah (Et, plus ou moins, la Femme 
est toujours Dalila). Such is the disillusion that comes from having sought 
an ideal communion in a liaison with a Parisian actress.” 

Now that every form of communion has failed, all that is left it would 
seem is to die in silence and solitude like the wolf (“La Mort du Loup”). 
Vigny continues to hold, however, like the author of the “City of Dreadful 
Night,” that though men may not meet in their joys, they may commune 
after a fashion in their woe. He opposes to heartless nature and her “vain 
splendors” the religion of pity, “the majesty of human sufferings.’ 
Towards the end when Vigny feels the growing prestige of science, he holds 
out the hope that a man may to a certain extent escape from the solitude of 
his own ego into some larger whole by contributing his mite to “progress.” 
But the symbol of this communion® that he has chosen — that of the 
shipwrecked and sinking mariner who consigns his geographical 
discoveries to a bottle in the hope that it may be washed up on some 
civilized shore — is itself of a singular forlornness. 

Vigny has a concentration and power of philosophical reflection that is 
rare among the romanticists. George Sand is inferior to him in this respect 
but she had a richer and more generous nature, and is perhaps even more 
instructive in her life and writings for the student of romantic melancholy. 
After the loss of the religious faith of her childhood she became an avowed 
Rousseauist. She attacks a society that seems to her to stand in the way of 
the happiness of which she dreams — the supreme emotional intensity to be 
achieved in an ideal love. In celebrating passion and the rights of passion 
she is lyrical in the two main modes of the Rousseauist — she is either 
tender and elegiac, or else stormy and Titanic. But when she attempts to 
practice with Musset this religion of love, the result is violent disillusion. In 
the forlornness that follows upon the collapse of her sham communion she 


meditates suicide. “Ten years ago,” she wrote in 1845 to Mazzini, “I was in 
Switzerland; I was still in the age of tempests; I made up my mind even 
then to meet you, if I should resist the temptation to suicide which pursued 
me upon the glaciers.” And then gradually a new faith dawned upon her; 
she substituted for the religion of love the religion of human brotherhood. 
She set up as an object of worship humanity in its future progress; and then, 
like so many other dreamers, she suffered a violent disillusion in the 
Revolution of 1848. The radiant abstraction she had been worshipping had 
been put to the test and she discovered that there entered into the actual 
make-up of the humanity she had so idealized “a large number of knaves, a 
very large number of lunatics, and an immense number of fools.” What is 
noteworthy in George Sand is that she not only saved the precious principle 
of faith from these repeated shipwrecks but towards the end of her life 
began to put it on a firmer footing. Like Goethe she worked out to some 
extent, in opposition to romanticism, a genuinely ethical point of view. 

This latter development can best be studied in her correspondence with 
Flaubert. She urges him to exercise his will, and he replies that he is as 
“fatalistic as a Turk.” His fatalism, however, was not oriental but scientific 
or pseudo-scientific. I have already cited his demand that man be studied 
“objectively” just as one would study “a mastodon or a crocodile.” Flaubert 
refused to see any connection between this determinism and his own gloom 
or between George Sand’s assertion of will and her cheerfulness. It was 
simply, he held, a matter of temperament, and there is no doubt some truth 
in this contention. “You at the first leap mount to heaven,” he says, “while I, 
poor devil, am glued to the earth as though by leaden soles.” And again: “In 
spite of your great sphinx eyes you have always seen the world as through a 
golden mist,” whereas “I am constantly dissecting; and when I have finally 
discovered the corruption in anything that is supposed to be pure, the 
gangrene in its fairest parts, then I raise my head and laugh.” Yet George 
Sand’s cheerfulness 1s also related to her perception of a power in man to 
work upon himself — a power that sets him apart from other animals. To 
enter into this region of ethical effort is to escape from the whole fatal circle 
of naturalism, and at the same time to show some capacity to mature — a 
rare achievement among the romanticists. The contrast is striking here 
between George Sand and Hugo, who, as the ripe fruit of his meditations, 
yields nothing better than the apotheosis of Robespierre and Marat. “I wish 
to see man as he is,” she writes to Flaubert. “He is not good or bad: he is 


good and bad. But he is something else besides: being good and bad he has 
an inner force which leads him to be very bad and a little good, or very 
good and a little bad. I have often wondered,” she adds, “why your 
‘Education Sentimentale’ was so ill received by the public, and the reason, 
as it seems to me, is that its characters are passive — that they do not act 
upon themselves.” But the Titaness of the period of “Lélia” can scarcely be 
said to have acted upon herself, so that she is justified in writing: “I cannot 
forget that my personal victory over despair is the work of my will, and of a 
new way of understanding life which is the exact opposite of the one I held 
formerly.” How different is the weary cry of Flaubert: “I am like a piece of 
clock work, what I am doing to-day I shall be doing to-morrow; I did 
exactly the same thing yesterday; I was exactly the same man ten years 
ago.” 

The correspondence of Flaubert and George Sand bears interestingly on 
another of the sham religions of the nineteenth century — the religion of 
art. Art is for Flaubert not merely a religion but a fanaticism. He preaches 
abstinence, renunciation and mortification of the flesh in the name of art. 
He excommunicates those who depart from artistic orthodoxy and speaks of 
heretics and disbelievers in art with a ferocity worthy of a Spanish 
inquisitor. Ethical beauty such as one finds in the Greeks at their best 
resides in order and proportion; it is not a thing apart but the outcome of 
some harmonious whole. Beauty in the purely esthetic and unethical sense 
that Flaubert gives to the word is little more than the pursuit of illusion. The 
man who thus treats beauty as a thing apart, who does not refer back his 
quest of the exquisite to some ethical centre will spend his life Ixion-like 
embracing phantoms. “O Art, Art,” exclaims Flaubert, “bitter deception, 
nameless phantom, which gleams and lures us to our ruin!” He speaks 
elsewhere of “the chimera of style which is wearing him out soul and 
body.” Attaching as he did an almost religious importance to his quest of 
the exquisite he became like so many other Rousseauists not merely 
esthetic but hyperæsthetic. He complains in his old age: “My sensibility is 
sharper than a razor’s edge; the creaking of a door, the face of a bourgeois, 
an absurd statement set my heart to throbbing and completely upset me.” 
Hardly anywhere else, indeed, will one find such accents of bitterness, such 
melancholy welling up unbidden from the very depths of the heart, as in the 
devotees of art for art’s sake — Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, Théophile 
Gautier. 





George Sand takes Flaubert to task with admirable tact for his failure to 
subordinate art to something higher than itself. “Talent imposes duties; and 
art for art’s sake is an empty word.” As she grew older she says she came 
more and more to put truth above beauty, and goodness before strength. “I 
have reflected a great deal on what is true, and in this search for truth, the 
sentiment of my ego has gradually disappeared.” The truth on which she 
had reflected was what she herself calls total truth (/e vrai total), not merely 
truth according to the natural law, which received such exclusive emphasis 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century as to lead to the rise of another 
sham religion — the religion of science. “You have a better sense for total 
truth,” she tells one of her correspondents “than Sainte-Beuve, Renan and 
Littré. They have fallen into the German rut: therein lies their weakness.” 
And Flaubert writes to George Sand: “What amazes and delights me is the 
strength of your whole personality, not that of the brain alone.” 

Furthermore the holding of the human law that made possible this 
rounded development, this growth towards total truth, was a matter not of 
tradition but of immediate perception. George Sand had succeeded, as Taine 
says, in making the difficult transition from an hereditary faith to a personal 
conviction. Now this perception of the human law is something very 
different from the pantheistic revery in which George Sand was also an 
adept. To look on revery as the equivalent of vision in the Aristotelian 
sense, as Rousseau and so many of his followers have done, is to fall into 
sham spirituality. Maurice de Guérin falls into sham spirituality when he 
exclaims “Oh! this contact of nature and the soul would engender an 
ineffable voluptuousness, a prodigious love of heaven and of God.” I am 
not asserting that George Sand herself discriminated sharply between 
ethical and esthetic perception or that she is to be rated as a very great sage 
at any time. Yet she owes her recovery of serenity after suffering shock 
upon shock of disillusion to her having exercised in some degree what she 
terms “the contemplative sense wherein resides invincible faith” (/e sens 
contemplatif ou réside la foi invincible), and the passages that bear witness 
to her use of this well-nigh obsolete sense are found in her correspondence. 

Wordsworth lauds in true Rousseauistic fashion a “wise passiveness.” 
But to be truly contemplative is not to be passive at all, but to be 
“energetic” in Aristotle’s sense, or strenuous in Buddha’s sense. It is a 
matter of no small import that the master analyst of the East and the master 
analyst of the West are at one in their solution of the supreme problem of 


ethics — the problem of happiness. For there can be no doubt that the 
energy® in which the doctrine of Aristotle culminates is the same as the 
“strenuousness’ on which Buddha puts his final emphasis. The highest 
good they both agree is a contemplative working. It is by thus working 
according to the human law that one rises above the naturalistic level. The 
scientific rationalists of the nineteenth century left no place for this true 
human spontaneity when they sought to subject man entirely to the “law for 
thing.” This scientific determinism was responsible for a great deal of 
spiritual depression and acedia, especially in France during the second half 
of the nineteenth century.“ But even if science is less dogmatic and 
absolute one needs to consider why it does not deserve to be given the 
supreme and central place in life, why it cannot in short take the place of 
humanism and religion, and the working according to the human law that 
they both enjoin. 

A man may indeed effect through science a certain escape from himself, 
and this is very salutary so far as it goes; he has to discipline himself to an 
order that is quite independent of his own fancies and emotions. He 
becomes objective in short, but objective according to the natural and not 
according to the human law. Objectivity of this kind gives control over 
natural forces but it does not supply the purpose for which these forces are 
to be used. It gives the airship, for instance, but does not determine whether 
the airship is to go on some beneficent errand or is to scatter bombs on 
women and children. Science does not even set right limits to the faculty 
that it chiefly exercises — the intellect. In itself it stimulates rather than 
curbs one of the three main lusts to which human nature is subject — the 
lust of knowledge. Renan, who makes a religion of science, speaks of 
“sacred curiosity.” But this is even more dangerous than the opposite excess 
of the ascetic Christian who denounces all curiosity as vain. The man of 
science avers indeed that he does subordinate his knowledge to an adequate 
aim, namely the progress of humanity. But the humanity of the Baconian is 
only an intellectual abstraction just as the humanity of the Rousseauist is 
only an emotional dream. George Sand found, as we have seen, that the 
passage from one’s dream of humanity to humanity in the concrete involved 
a certain disillusion. The scientific or rationalistic humanitarian is subject to 
similar disillusions.~“ Science not only fails to set proper limits to the 
activity of the intellect, but one must also note a curious paradox in its 
relation to the second of the main lusts to which man is subject, the lust for 


emotion (libido sentiendi). The prime virtue of science is to be unemotional 
and at the same time keenly analytical. Now protracted and unemotional 
analysis finally creates a desire, as Renan says, for the opposite pole, “the 
kisses of the naive being,” and in general for a frank surrender to the 
emotions. Science thus actually prepares clients for the Rousseauist.# The 
man of science is also flattered by the Rousseauistic notion that conscience 
and virtue are themselves only forms of emotion. He is thus saved from 
anything so distasteful as having to subordinate his own scientific discipline 
to some superior religious or humanistic discipline. He often oscillates 
between the rationalistic and the emotional pole not only in other things but 
also in his cult of humanity. But if conscience is merely an emotion there 1s 
a cult that makes a more potent appeal to conscience than the cult of 
humanity itself and that is the cult of country. One is here at the root of the 
most dangerous of all the sham religions of the modern age — the religion 
of country, the frenzied nationalism that is now threatening to make an end 
of civilization itself. 

Both emotional nationalism and emotional internationalism go back to 
Rousseau, but in his final emphasis he is an emotional nationalist; and that 
is because he saw that patriotic “virtue” is a more potent intoxicant than the 
love of humanity. The demonstration came in the French Revolution which 
began as a great international movement on emotional lines and ended in 
imperialism and Napoleon Bonaparte. It is here that the terrible peril of a 
science that is pursued as an end in itself becomes manifest. It disciplines 
man and makes him efficient on the naturalistic level, but leaves him 
ethically undisciplined. Now in the absence of ethical discipline the lust for 
knowledge and the lust for feeling count very little, at least practically, 
compared with the third main lust of human nature — the lust for power. 
Hence the emergence of that most sinister of all types, the efficient 
megalomaniac. The final use of a science that has thus become a tool of the 
lust for power is in Burke’s phrase to “improve the mystery of murder.” 

This union of material efficiency and ethical unrestraint, though in a way 
the upshot of the whole movement we have been studying, is especially 
marked in the modern German. Goethe as I have pointed out is ready to 
pardon Faust for grave violations of the moral law because of work which, 
so far from being ethical, is, in view of the ruin in which it involves the 
rustic pair, Baucis and Philemon, under suspicion of being positively 
unethical. Yet Goethe was far from being a pure utilitarian and he had 


reacted more than most Germans of his time from Rousseauism. Rousseau 
is glorified by Germans as a chief source of their Kultur, as I have already 
pointed out. Now Kultur when analyzed breaks up into two very different 
things — scientific efficiency and emotionalism or what the Germans (and 
unfortunately not the Germans alone) term “idealism.” There is no question 
about the relation of this idealism to the stream of tendency of which 
Rousseau is the chief representative. By his corruption of conscience 
Rousseau made it possible to identify character with temperament. It was 
easy for Fichte and others to take the next step and identify national 
character with national temperament. The Germans according to Fichte are 
all beautiful souls, the elect of nature. If they have no special word for 
character it is because to be a German and have character are synonymous. 
Character is something that gushes up from the primordial depths of the 
German’s being without any conscious effort on his part. The members of 
a whole national group may thus flatter one another and inbreed their 
national “genius” in the romantic sense, and feel all the while that they are 
ecstatic “idealists”; yet as a result of the failure to refer their genius back to 
some ethical centre, to work, in other words, according to the human law, 
they may, so far as the members of other national groups are concerned, 
remain in a state of moral solitude. 

Everything thus hinges on the meaning of the word work. In the abstract 
and metaphysical sense man can know nothing of unity. He may, however, 
by working in the human sense, by imposing, that is, due limits on his 
expansive desires, close up in some measure the gap in his own nature (the 
“civil war in the cave”) and so tend to become inwardly one. He may hope 
in the same way to escape from the solitude of his own ego, for the inner 
unity that he achieves through work is only an entering into possession of 
his ethical self, the self that he possesses in common with other men. Thus 
to work ethically is not only to become more unified and happy but also to 
move away from what is less permanent towards what is more permanent 
and therefore more peaceful in his total nature; so that the problem of 
happiness and the problem of peace turn out at last to be inseparable. 

Souls, says Emerson, never meet; and it is true that a man never quite 
escapes from his solitude. That does not make the choice of direction any 
the less important. An infinite beckons to him on either hand. The one 
inspires the divine discontent, the other romantic restlessness. If instead of 
following the romantic lure he heeds the call from the opposite direction, he 


will not indeed attain to any perfect communion but he will be less solitary. 
Strictly speaking a man is never happy in the sense of being completely 
satisfied with the passing moment,™ or never, Dr. Johnson would add, 
except when he is drunk. The happiness of the sober and waking man 
resides, it may be, not in his content with the present moment but in the 
very effort that marks his passage from a lower to a higher ethical level. 

The happiness of which Rousseau dreamed, it has been made plain, was 
not this active and ethical happiness, but rather the passive enjoyment of the 
beautiful moment — the moment that he would like to have last forever. 
After seeking for the beautiful moment in the intoxication of love, he turned 
as we have seen to pantheistic revery. “As long as it lasts,” he says of a 
moment of this kind, “one is self-sufficing like God.” Yes, but it does not 
last, and when he wakes from his dream of communion with nature, he is 
still solitary, still the prisoner of his ego. The pantheistic dreamer is passive 
in every sense. He is not working either according to the human or 
according to the natural law, and so is not gaining either in material or in 
ethical efficiency. In a world such as that in which we live this seems too 
much like picnicking on a battlefield. Rousseau could on occasion speak 
shrewdly on this point. He wrote to a youthful enthusiast who wished to 
come and live with him at Montmorency: “The first bit of advice I should 
like to give you is not to indulge in the taste you say you have for the 
contemplative life and which is only an indolence of the spirit reprehensible 
at every age and especially at yours. Man is not made to meditate but to 
act.” 

The contemplative life is then, according to Rousseau, the opposite of 
action. But to contemplate is according to an Aristotle or a Buddha to 
engage in the most important form of action, the form that leads to 
happiness. To identify leisure and the contemplative life with pantheistic 
revery, aS Rousseau does, is to fall into one of the most vicious of 
confusions. Perhaps indeed the most important contrast one can reach in a 
subject of this kind is that between a wise strenuousness and a more or less 
wise passiveness, between the spiritual athlete and the cosmic loafer, 
between a Saint Paul, let us say, and a Walt Whitman. 

The spiritual idling and drifting of the Rousseauist would be less sinister 
if it did not coexist in the world of to-day with an intense material activity. 
The man who seeks happiness by work according to the natural law is to be 
rated higher than the man who seeks happiness in some form of emotional 


intoxication (including pantheistic revery). He is not left unarmed, a 
helpless dreamer in the battle of life. The type of efficiency he is acquiring 
also helps him to keep at bay man’s great enemy, ennui. An Edison, we may 
suppose, who is drawn ever onward by the lure of wonder and curiosity and 
power, has little time to be bored. It is surely better to escape from the 
boredom of life after the fashion of Edison than after the fashion of 
Baudelaire. 

I have already pointed out, however, the peril in a one-sided working of 
this kind. It makes man efficient without making him ethical. It stimulates 
rather than corrects a fearless, formless expansion on the human level. This 
inordinate reaching out beyond bounds is, as the great Greek poets saw with 
such clearness, an invitation to Nemesis. The misery that results from 
unrestraint, from failure to work according to the human law, is something 
different from mere pain and far more to be dreaded; just as the happiness 
that results from a right working according to the human law is something 
different from mere pleasure and far more worthy of pursuit. 

The present alliance between emotional romanticists and utilitarians™ is 
a veritable menace to civilization itself. It does not follow, as I said in a 
previous chapter, because revery or “intuition of the creative flux” cannot 
take the place of leisure or meditation, that one must therefore condemn it 
utterly. It may like other forms of romanticism have a place on the 
recreative side of life. What finally counts is work according to either the 
human or the natural law, but man cannot always be working. He needs 
moments of relief from tension and concentration and even, it should seem, 
of semi-oblivion of his conscious self. As one of the ways of winning such 
moments of relaxation and partial forgetfulness much may be said for 
revery. In general one must grant the solace and rich source of poetry that is 
found in communion with nature even though the final emphasis be put on 
communion with man. It is no small thing to be, as Arnold says 
Wordsworth was, a “priest of the wonder and bloom of the world.” One 
cannot however grant the Wordsworthian that to be a priest of wonder is 
necessarily to be also a priest of wisdom. Thus to promote to the supreme 
and central place something that is legitimate in its own degree, but 
secondary, is to risk starting a sham religion. 

Those who have sought to set up a cult of love or beauty or science or 
humanity or country are open to the same objections as the votaries of 
nature. However important each of these things may be in its own place, it 


cannot properly be put in the supreme and central place for the simple 
reason that it does not involve any adequate conversion or discipline of 
man’s ordinary self to some ethical centre. I have tried to show that the 
sense of solitude or forlornness that is so striking a feature of romantic 
melancholy arises not only from a loss of hold on the traditional centres, but 
also from the failure of these new attempts at communion to keep their 
promises. The number of discomfitures of this kind in the period that has 
elapsed since the late eighteenth century, suggests that this period was even 
more than most periods an age of sophistry. Every age has had its false 
teachers, but possibly no age ever had so many dubious moralists as this, an 
incomparable series of false prophets from Rousseau himself down to 
Nietzsche and Tolstoy. It remains to sum up in a closing chapter the results 
of my whole inquiry and at the same time to discuss somewhat more 
specifically the bearing of my whole point of view, especially the idea of 
work according to the human law, upon the present situation. 


CHAPTER X. THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


It has been my endeavor throughout this book to show that classic and 
romantic art, though both at their best highly imaginative, differ in the 
quality of the imagination. I pointed out in my first chapter that in his recoil 
from the intellectual romanticism of the Renaissance and the mediæval 
romanticism of actual adventure the neo-classicist came to rest his literary 
faith on “reason” (by which he meant either ordinary good sense or abstract 
reasoning), and then opposed this reason or judgment to imagination. This 
supposed opposition between reason and imagination was accepted by the 
romantic rebels against neo-classicism and has been an endless source of 
confusion to the present day. Though both neo-classicists and romanticists 
achieved much admirable work, work which is likely to have a permanent 
appeal, it is surely no small matter that they both failed on the whole to deal 
adequately with the imagination and its rôle whether in literature or life. 
Thus Dryden attributes the immortality of the Æneid to its being “a well- 
weighed judicious poem. Whereas poems which are produced by the vigor 
of imagination only have a gloss upon them at the first which time wears 
off, the works of judgment are like the diamond; the more they are polished, 
the more lustre they receive.” Read on and you will find that Dryden thus 
stresses judgment by way of protest against the Cavalier Marini and the 
imaginative unrestraint that he and other intellectual romanticists display. 
Dryden thus obscures the fact that what gives the immortalizing touch to the 
Æneid is not mere judgment but imagination — a certain quality of 
imagination. Even the reader who is to enter properly into the spirit of 
Virgil needs more than judgment — he needs to possess in some measure 
the same quality of imagination. The romantic answer to the neo-classic 
distrust of the imagination was the apotheosis of the imagination, but 
without sufficient discrimination as to its quality, and this led only too often 
to an anarchy of the imagination — an anarchy associated, as we have seen, 
in the case of the Rousseauist, with emotion rather than with thought or 
action. 

The modern world has thus tended to oscillate between extremes in its 
attitude towards the imagination, so that we still have to turn to ancient 
Greece for the best examples of works in which the imagination is at once 
disciplined and supreme. Aristotle, I pointed out, is doing little more than 


give an account of this Greek practice when he says that the poet ranks 
higher than the historian because he achieves a more general truth, but that 
he can achieve this more general truth only by being a master of illusion. 
Art in which the illusion is not disciplined to the higher reality counts at 
best on the recreative side of life. “Imagination,” says Poe, “feeling herself 
for once unshackled, roamed at will among the ever-changing wonders of a 
shadowy and unstable land.” To take seriously the creations of this type of 
imagination is to be on the way towards madness. Every madhouse, indeed, 
has inmates who are very imaginative in the fashion Poe here describes. We 
must not confuse the concentric or ethical with the eccentric imagination if 
we are to define rightly the terms classic and romantic or indeed to attain to 
sound criticism at all. My whole aim has been to show that a main stream of 
emotional sophistry that takes its rise in the eighteenth century and flows 
down through the nineteenth involves just such a confusion. 

The general distinction between the two types of imagination would 
seem sufficiently clear. To apply the distinction concretely is, it must be 
admitted, a task infinitely difficult and delicate, a task that calls for the 
utmost degree of the esprit de finesse. In any particular case there enters an 
element of vital novelty. The relation of this vital novelty to the ethical or 
permanent element in life is something that cannot be determined by any 
process of abstract reasoning or by any rule of thumb; it is a matter of 
immediate perception. The art of the critic is thus hedged about with 
peculiar difficulties. It does not follow that Aristotle himself because he has 
laid down sound principles in his Poetics, would always have been right in 
applying them. Our evidence on this point is as a matter of fact somewhat 
scanty. 

Having thus admitted the difficulty of the undertaking we may ourselves 
attempt a few concrete illustrations of how sound critical standards tended 
to suffer in connection with the romantic movement. Leaving aside for the 
moment certain larger aspects of the ethical imagination that I am going to 
discuss presently, let us confine ourselves to poetry. Inasmuch as the ethical 
imagination does not in itself give poetry but wisdom, various cases may 
evidently arise: a man may be wise without being poetical; he may be 
poetical without being wise; he may be both wise and poetical. 

We may take as an example of the person who was wise without being 
poetical Dr. Johnson. Though most persons would grant that Dr. Johnson 
was not poetical, it is well to remember that this generalization has only the 


approximate truth that a literary generalization can have. The lines on Levet 
have been inserted and rightly in anthologies. If not on the whole poetical, 
Johnson was, as Boswell says, eminently fitted to be a “majestic teacher of 
moral and religious wisdom.” Few men have had a firmer grasp on the 
moral law or been freer from the various forms of sophistry that tend to 
obscure it. Unlike Socrates, however, of whom he reminds us at times by 
his ethical realism, Johnson rests his insight not on a positive but on a 
traditional basis. To say that Johnson was truly religious is only another 
way of saying that he was truly humble, and one of the reasons for his 
humility was his perception of the ease with which illusion in man passes 
over into delusion, and even into madness. His chapter on the “Dangerous 
Prevalence of Imagination” in “Rasselas” not only gives the key to that 
work but to much else in his writings. What he opposes to this dangerous 
prevalence of imagination is not a different type of imagination but the 
usual neo-classical reason or judgment or “sober probability.” His defence 
of wisdom against the gathering naturalistic sophistries of his time is 
therefore somewhat lacking in imaginative prestige. He seemed to be 
opposing innovation on purely formalistic and traditional grounds in an age 
which was more and more resolutely untraditional and which was 
determined above all to emancipate the imagination from its strait-jacket of 
formalism. Keats would not have hesitated to rank Johnson among those 
who “blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face.” 

Keats himself may serve as a type of the new imaginative spontaneity 
and of the new fullness and freshness of sensuous perception. If Johnson is 
wise without being poetical, Keats is poetical without being wise, and here 
again we need to remember that distinctions of this kind are only 
approximately true. Keats has written lines that have high seriousness. He 
has written other lines which without being wise seem to lay claim to 
wisdom — notably the lines in which, following Shaftesbury and other 
æsthetes, he identifies truth and beauty; an identification that was disproved 
for practical purposes at least as far back as the Trojan War. Helen was 
beautiful, but was neither good nor true. In general, however, Keats’s poetry 
is not sophistical. It is simply delightfully recreative. There are signs that 
Keats himself would not have been content in the long run with a purely 
recreative rôle — to be “the idle singer of an empty day.” Whether he 
would ever have achieved genuine ethical purpose 1s a question. In working 
out a wise view of life he did not, like Dante, have the support of a great 


and generally accepted tradition. It is not certain again that he would ever 
have developed the critical keenness that enabled a Sophocles to work out a 
wise view of life in a less traditional age than that of Dante. The evidence is 
rather that Keats would have succumbed, to his own poetical detriment, to 
some of the forms of sham wisdom current in his day, especially the new 
humanitarian evangel. 


In any case we may contrast Sophocles and Dante with Keats as 
examples of poets who were not merely poetical but wise — wise in the 
relative and imperfect sense in which it is vouchsafed to mortals to achieve 
wisdom. Sophocles and Dante are not perhaps more poetical than Keats — 
it is not easy to be more poetical than Keats. As Tennyson says, “there is 
something magic and of the innermost soul of poetry in almost everything 
he wrote.” Yet Sophocles and Dante are not only superior to Keats, but in 
virtue of the presence of the ethical imagination in their work, superior not 
merely in degree but in kind. Not that even Sophocles and Dante maintain 
themselves uniformly on the level of the ethical imagination. There are 
passages in Dante which are less imaginative than theological. Passages of 
this kind are even more numerous in Milton, a poet who on the whole is 
highly serious. It is in general easy to be didactic, hard to achieve ethical 
insight. 

If Keats is highly imaginative and poetic without on the whole rising to 
high seriousness or sinking to sophistry, Shelley, on the other hand, 
illustrates in his imaginative activity the confusion of values that was so 
fostered by romanticism. Here again I do not wish to be too absolute. 
Shelley has passages especially in his “Adonais” that are on a high level. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that the quality of his imagination is on the 
whole not ethical but Arcadian or pastoral. In the name of his Arcadia 
conceived as the “ideal” he refuses to face the facts of life. I have already 
spoken of the flimsiness of his “Prometheus Unbound” as a solution of the 
problem of evil. What is found in this play is the exact opposite of 
imaginative concentration on the human law. The imagination wanders 
irresponsibly in a region quite outside of normal human experience. We are 
hindered from enjoying the gorgeous iridescences of Shelley’s cloudland by 
Shelley’s own evident conviction that it is not a cloudland, an “intense 
inane,” but a true empyrean of the spirit. And our irritation at Shelley’s own 
confusion is further increased by the long train of his indiscreet admirers. 


Thus Professor C.H. Herford writes in the “Cambridge History of English 
Literature” that what Shelley has done in the “Prometheus Unbound,” is to 
give “magnificent expression to the faith of Plato and of Christ”!** Such a 
statement in such a place is a veritable danger signal, an indication of some 
grave spiritual bewilderment in the present age. To show the inanity of 
these attempts to make a wise man of Shelley it is enough to compare him 
not with Plato and Christ, but with the poet whom he set out at once to 
continue and contradict — with Æschylus. The “Prometheus Bound” has 
the informing ethical imagination that the “Prometheus Unbound” lacks, 
and so in its total structure belongs to an entirely different order of art. 
Shelley, indeed, has admirable details. The romanticism of nympholeptic 
longing may almost be said to culminate, at least in England, in the passage 
I have already cited (“My soul is an enchanted boat”). There is no reason 
why in recreative moods one should not imagine one’s soul an enchanted 
boat and float away in a musical rapture with the ideal dream companion 
towards Arcady. But to suppose that revery of this kind has anything to do 
with the faith of Plato and of Christ, is to fall from illusion into dangerous 
delusion. 

We may doubt whether if Shelley had lived longer he would ever have 
risen above emotional sophistry and become more ethical in the quality of 
his imagination. Such a progress from emotional sophistry to ethical insight 
we actually find in Goethe; and this is the last and most complex case we 
have to consider. Johnson, I have said, is wise without being poetical and 
Keats poetical without being wise; Sophocles is both poetical and wise, 
whereas Shelley is poetical, but with a taint of sophistry or sham wisdom. 
No such clear-cut generalization can be ventured about Goethe. I have 
already quoted Goethe’s own judgment on his “Werther” as weakness 
seeking to give itself the prestige of strength, and perhaps it would be 
possible to instance from his early writings even worse examples of a 
morbid emotionalism (e.g. “Stella”). How about “Faust” itself? Most 
Germans will simply dismiss such a question as profane. With Hermann 
Grimm they are ready to pronounce “Faust” the greatest work of the 
greatest poet of all times, and of all peoples. Yet it is not easy to overlook 
the sophistical element in both parts of “Faust.” I have already commented 
on those passages that would seem especially sophistical: the passage in 
which the devil is defined as the spirit that always says no strikes at the very 
root of any proper distinction between good and evil. The passage again in 


which Faust breaks down all precise discrimination in favor of mere 
emotional intoxication is an extreme example of the Rousseauistic art of 
“making madness beautiful.” The very conclusion of the whole poem, with 
its setting up of work according to the natural law as a substitute for work 
according to the human law, is an egregious piece of sham wisdom. The 
result of work according to the human law, of ethical efficiency in short, is 
an increasing serenity; and it is not clear that Faust is much calmer at the 
end of the poem than he is at the beginning. According to Dr. Santayana he 
is ready to carry into heaven itself his romantic restlessness — his desperate 
and feverish attempts to escape from ennui.~ Perhaps this is not the whole 
truth even in regard to “Faust”; and still less can we follow Dr. Santayana 
when he seems to discover in the whole work of Goethe only romantic 
restlessness. At the very time when Goethe was infecting others with the 
wild expansiveness of the new movement, he himself was beginning to 
strike out along an entirely different path. He writes in his Journal as early 
as 1778: “A more definite feeling of limitation and in consequence of true 
broadening.” Goethe here glimpses the truth that lies at the base of both 
humanism and religion. He saw that the romantic disease was the 
imaginative and emotional straining towards the unlimited (Hang zum 
Unbegrenzten), and in opposition to this unrestraint he was never tired of 
preaching the need of working within boundaries. It may be objected that 
Goethe is in somewhat the same case here as Rousseau: that the side of his 
work which has imaginative and emotional driving power and has therefore 
moved the world is of an entirely different order. We may reply that Goethe 
is at times both poetical and wise. Furthermore in his maxims and 
conversations where he does not rise to the poetical level, he displays a 
higher quality of wisdom than Rousseau. At his best he shows an ethical 
realism worthy of Dr. Johnson, though in his attitude towards tradition he is 
less Johnsonian than Socratic. Like Socrates he saw on what terms a break 
with the past may be safely attempted. “Anything that emancipates the 
spirit,’ he says, “without a corresponding growth in self-mastery, 1s 
pernicious.” We may be sure that if the whole modern experiment fails it 
will be because of the neglect of the truth contained in this maxim. Goethe 
also saw that a sound individualism must be rightly imaginative. He has 
occasional hints on the rôle of illusion in literature and life that go far 
beneath the surface. 


Though the mature Goethe, then, always stands for salvation by work, it 
is not strictly correct to say that it is work only according to the natural law. 
In Goethe at his best the imagination accepts the limitations imposed not 
merely by the natural, but also by the human law. However, we must admit 
that the humanistic Goethe has had few followers either in Germany or 
elsewhere, whereas innumerable persons have escaped from the imaginative 
unrestraint of the emotional romanticist, as Goethe himself likewise did, by 
the discipline of science. 

The examples I have chosen should suffice to show how my distinction 
between two main types of imagination — the ethical type that gives high 
seriousness to creative writing and the Arcadian or dalliant type that does 
not raise it above the recreative level — works out in practice. Some such 
distinction is necessary if we are to understand the imagination in its 
relation to the human law. But in order to grasp the present situation firmly 
we need also to consider the imagination in its relation to the natural law. I 
have just said that most men have escaped from the imaginative anarchy of 
the emotional romanticist through science. Now the man of science at his 
best is like the humanist at his best, at once highly imaginative and highly 
critical. By this coöperation of imagination and intellect they are both 
enabled to concentrate effectively on the facts, though on facts of a very 
different order. The imagination reaches out and perceives likenesses and 
analogies whereas the power in man that separates and discriminates and 
traces causes and effects tests in turn these likenesses and analogies as to 
their reality: for we can scarcely repeat too often that though the 
imagination gives unity it does not give reality. If we were all Aristotles or 
even Goethes we might concentrate imaginatively on both laws, and so be 
both scientific and humanistic: but as a matter of fact the ordinary man’s 
capacity for concentration is limited. After a spell of concentration on either 
law he aspires to what Aristotle calls “relief from tension.” Now the very 
conditions of modern life require an almost tyrannical concentration on the 
natural law. The problems that have been engaging more and more the 
attention of the Occident since the rise of the great Baconian movement 
have been the problems of power and speed and utility. The enormous mass 
of machinery that has been accumulated in the pursuit of these ends requires 
the closest attention and concentration if it is to be worked efficiently. At 
the same time the man of the West is not willing to admit that he is growing 
in power alone, he likes to think that he is growing also in wisdom. Only by 


keeping this situation in mind can we hope to understand how emotional 
romanticism has been able to develop into a vast system of sham 
spirituality. I have said that the Rousseauist wants unity without reality. If 
we are to move towards reality, the imagination must be controlled by the 
power of discrimination and the Rousseauist has repudiated this power as 
“false and secondary.” But a unity that lacks reality can scarcely be 
accounted wise. The Baconian, however, accepts this unity gladly. He has 
spent so much energy in working according to the natural law that he has no 
energy left for work according to the human law. By turning to the 
Rousseauist he can get the “relief from tension” that he needs and at the 
same time enjoy the illusion of receiving a vast spiritual illumination. 
Neither Rousseauist nor Baconian carry into the realm of the human law the 
keen analysis that is necessary to distinguish between genuine insight and 
some mere phantasmagoria of the emotions. I am speaking especially, of 
course, of the interplay of Rousseauistic and Baconian elements that appear 
in certain recent philosophies like that of Bergson. According to Bergson 
one becomes spiritual by throwing overboard both thought and action, and 
this is a very convenient notion of spirituality for those who wish to devote 
both thought and action to utilitarian and material ends. It is hard to see in 
Bergson’s intuition of the creative flux and perception of real duration 
anything more than the latest form of Rousseau’s transcendental idling. To 
work with something approaching frenzy according to the natural law and 
to be idle according to the human law must be accounted a rather one-sided 
view of life. The price the man of to-day has paid for his increase in power 
is, it should seem, an appalling superficiality in dealing with the law of his 
own nature. What brings together Baconian and Rousseauist in spite of their 
surface differences is that they are both intent on the element of novelty. 
But if wonder is associated with the Many, wisdom is associated with the 
One. Wisdom and wonder are moving not in the same but in opposite 
directions. The nineteenth century may very well prove to have been the 
most wonderful and the least wise of centuries. The men of this period — 
and I am speaking of course of the main drift — were so busy being 
wonderful that they had no time, apparently, to be wise. Yet their extreme 
absorption in wonder and the manifoldness of things can scarcely be 
commended unless it can be shown that happiness also results from all this 
revelling in the element of change. The Rousseauist is not quite consistent 
on this point. At times he bids us boldly set our hearts on the transitory. 


Aimez, says Vigny, ce que jamais on ne verra deux fois. But the Rousseauist 
strikes perhaps a deeper chord when looking forth on a world of flux he 
utters the anguished exclamation of Leconte de Lisle: Qu'est-ce que tout 
cela qui n'est pas éternel? Even as one swallow, says Aristotle, does not 
make a spring, so no short time is enough to determine whether a man 
deserves to be called happy. The weakness of the romantic pursuit of 
novelty and wonder and in general of the philosophy of the beautiful 
moment — whether the erotic moment? or the moment of cosmic revery — 
is that it does not reckon sufficiently with the something deep down in the 
human breast that craves the abiding. To pin one’s hope of happiness to the 
fact that “the world is so full of a number of things” is an appropriate 
sentiment for a “Child’s Garden of Verse.” For the adult to maintain an 
exclusive Bergsonian interest in “the perpetual gushing forth of novelties” 
would seem to betray an inability to mature. The effect on a mature 
observer of an age so entirely turned from the One to the Many as that in 
which we are living must be that of a prodigious peripheral richness joined 
to a great central void. 

What leads the man of to-day to work with such energy according to the 
natural law and to be idle according to the human law is his intoxication 
with material success. A consideration that should therefore touch him is 
that in the long run not merely spiritual success or happiness, but material 
prosperity depend on an entirely different working. Let me revert here for a 
moment to my previous analysis: to work according to the human law is 
simply to rein in one’s impulses. Now the strongest of all the impulses is the 
will to power. The man who does not rein in his will to power and is at the 
same time very active according to the natural law is in a fair way to 
become an efficient megalomaniac. Efficient megalomania, whether 
developed in individuals of the same group or in whole national groups in 
their relations with one another, must lead sooner or later to war. The 
efficient megalomaniacs will proceed to destroy one another along with the 
material wealth to which they have sacrificed everything else; and then the 
meek, if there are any meek left, will inherit the earth. 

“If I am to judge by myself,” said an eighteenth-century Frenchman, 
“man is a stupid animal.” Man is not only a stupid animal in spite of his 
conceit of his own cleverness but we are here at the source of his stupidity. 
The source is the moral indolence that Buddha with his almost infallible 
sagacity defined long ago. In spite of the fact that his spiritual and in the 


long run his material success hinge on his ethical effort, man persists in 
dodging this effort, in seeking to follow the line of least or lesser resistance. 
An energetic material working does not mend but aggravate the failure to 
work ethically and is therefore especially stupid. Just this combination has 
in fact led to the crowning stupidity of the ages — the Great War. No more 
delirious spectacle has ever been witnessed than that of hundreds of 
millions of human beings using a vast machinery of scientific efficiency to 
turn life into a hell for one another. It is hard to avoid concluding that we 
are living in a world that has gone wrong on first principles, a world that, in 
spite of all the warnings of the past, has allowed itself to be caught once 
more in the terrible naturalistic trap. The dissolution of civilization with 
which we are threatened is likely to be worse in some respects than that of 
Greece or Rome in view of the success that has been attained in “perfecting 
the mystery of murder.” Various traditional agencies are indeed still doing 
much to chain up the beast in man. Of these the chief is no doubt the 
Church. But the leadership of the Occident is no longer here. The leaders 
have succumbed in greater or less degree to naturalism” and so have been 
tampering with the moral law. That the brutal imperialist who brooks no 
obstacle to his lust for dominion has been tampering with this law goes 
without saying; but the humanitarian, all adrip with brotherhood and 
profoundly convinced of the loveliness of his own soul, has been tampering 
with it also, and in a more dangerous way for the very reason that it is less 
obvious. This tampering with the moral law, or what amounts to the same 
thing, this overriding of the veto power in man, has been largely a result, 
though not a necessary result, of the rupture with the traditional forms of 
wisdom. The Baconian naturalist repudiated the past because he wished to 
be more positive and critical, to plant himself upon the facts. Yet the veto 
power is itself a fact, — the weightiest with which man has to reckon. The 
Rousseauistic naturalist threw off traditional control because he wished to 
be more imaginative. Yet without the veto power the imagination falls into 
sheer anarchy. Both Baconian and Rousseauist were very impatient of any 
outer authority that seemed to stand between them and their own 
perceptions. Yet the veto power is nothing abstract, nothing that one needs 
to take on hearsay, but is very immediate. The naturalistic leaders may be 
proved wrong without going beyond their own principles, and their 
wrongness is of a kind to wreck civilization. 


I have no quarrel, it is scarcely necessary to add, either with the man of 
science or the romanticist when they keep in their proper place. As soon 
however as they try, whether separately or in unison, to set up some 
substitute for humanism or religion, they should be at once attacked, the 
man of science for not being sufficiently positive and critical, the 
romanticist for not being rightly imaginative. 

This brings us back to the problem of the ethical imagination — the 
imagination that has accepted the veto power — which I promised a 
moment ago to treat in its larger aspects. This problem is indeed in a 
peculiar sense the problem of civilization itself. A curious circumstance 
should be noted here: a civilization that rests on dogma and outer authority 
cannot afford to face the whole truth about the imagination and its rôle. A 
civilization in which dogma and outer authority have been undermined by 
the critical spirit, not only can but must do this very thing if it is to continue 
at all. Man, a being ever changing and living in a world of change, is, as I 
said at the outset, cut off from immediate access to anything abiding and 
therefore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live in an element of 
fiction or illusion. Yet civilization must rest on the recognition of something 
abiding. It follows that the truths on the survival of which civilization 
depends cannot be conveyed to man directly but only through imaginative 
symbols. It seems hard, however, for man to analyze critically this disability 
under which he labors, and, facing courageously the results of his analysis, 
to submit his imagination to the necessary control. He consents to limit his 
expansive desires only when the truths that are symbolically true are 
presented to him as literally true. The salutary check upon his imagination 
is thus won at the expense of the critical spirit. The pure gold of faith needs, 
it should seem, if it is to gain currency, to be alloyed with credulity. But the 
civilization that results from humanistic or religious control tends to 
produce the critical spirit. Sooner or later some Voltaire utters his fatal 
message: 

Les prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense; 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


The emancipation from credulous belief leads to an anarchic 
individualism that tends in turn to destroy civilization. There is some 
evidence in the past that it is not quite necessary to run through this cycle. 
Buddha, for example, was very critical; he had a sense of the flux and 


evanescence of all things and so of universal illusion keener by far than that 
of Anatole France; at the same time he had ethical standards even sterner 
than those of Dr. Johnson. This is a combination that the Occident has 
rarely seen and that it perhaps needs to see. At the very end of his life 
Buddha uttered words that deserve to be the Magna Charta of the true 
individualist: “Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye 
refuges unto yourselves. Look to no outer refuge. Hold fast as a refuge unto 
the Law (Dhamma). A man may safely go into himself if what he finds 
there is not, like Rousseau, his own emotions, but like Buddha, the law of 
righteousness. 

Men were induced to follow Rousseau in his surrender to the emotions, 
it will be remembered, because that seemed the only alternative to a hard 
and dry rationalism. The rationalists of the Enlightenment were for the most 
part Cartesians, but Kant himself is in his main trend a rationalist. The 
epithet critical usually applied to his philosophy is therefore a misnomer. 
For to solve the critical problem — the relation between appearance and 
reality — it is necessary to deal adequately with the rôle of the imagination 
and this Kant has quite failed to do. Modern philosophy is in general so 
unsatisfactory because it has raised the critical problem without carrying it 
through; it is too critical to receive wisdom through the traditional channels 
and not critical enough to achieve insight, and so has been losing more and 
more its human relevancy, becoming in the words of one of its recent 
votaries, a “narrow and unfruitful eccentricity.” The professional 
philosophers need to mend their ways and that speedily if the great world is 
not to pass them disdainfully by and leave them to play their mysterious 
little game among themselves. We see one of the most recent groups, the 
new realists, flat on their faces before the man of science — surely an 
undignified attitude for a philosopher. It is possible to look on the kind of 
knowledge that science gives as alone real only by dodging the critical 
problem — the problem as to the trustworthiness of the human instrument 
through which all knowledge is received — and it would be easy to show, if 
this were the place to go into the more technical aspects of the question, that 
the new realists have been doing just this — whether through sheer naïveté 
or metaphysical despair I am unable to say. The truly critical observer is 
unable to discover anything real in the absolute sense since everything is 
mixed with illusion. In this absolute sense the man of science must ever be 
ignorant of the reality behind the shows of nature. The new realist is, 


however, justified relatively in thinking that the only thing real in the view 
of life that has prevailed of late has been its working according to the 
natural law and the fruits of this working. The self-deception begins when 
he assumes that there can be no other working. What I have myself been 
opposing to naturalistic excess, such as appears in the new realism, is 
insight; but insight is in itself only a word, and unless it can be shown to 
have its own working and its own fruits, entirely different from those of 
work according to the natural law, the positivist at all events will have none 
of it. 

The positivist will not only insist upon fruits, but will rate these fruits 
themselves according to their bearing upon his main purpose. Life, says 
Bergson, can have no purpose in the human sense of the word.“ The 
positivist will reply to Bergson and to the Rousseauistic drifter in general, 
in the words of Aristotle, that the end is the chief thing of all and that the 
end of ends is happiness. To the Baconian who wants work and purpose but 
according to the natural law alone, the complete positivist will reply that 
happiness cannot be shown to result from this one-sided working; that in 
itself it affords no escape from the misery of moral solitude, that we move 
towards true communion and so towards peace and happiness only by work 
according to the human law. Now the more individualistic we are, I have 
been saying, the more we must depend for the apprehension of this law on 
the imagination, the imagination, let me hasten to add, supplemented by the 
intellect. It is not enough to put the brakes on the natural man — and that is 
what work according to the human law means — we must do it 
intelligently. Right knowing must here as elsewhere precede right doing. 
Even a Buddha admitted that at one period in his life he had not been 
intelligent in his self-discipline. I need only to amplify here what I have said 
in a previous chapter about the proper use of the “false secondary power” 
by those who wish to be either religious or humanistic in a positive fashion. 
They will employ their analytical faculties, not in building up some abstract 
system, but in discriminating between the actual data of experience with a 
view to happiness, just as the man of science at his best employs the same 
faculties in discriminating between the data of experience with a view to 
power and utility. 

I have pointed out another important use of the analytical intellect in its 
relation to the imagination. Since the imagination by itself gives unity but 
does not give reality, it is possible to discover whether a unification of life 


has reality only by subjecting it to the keenest analysis. Otherwise what we 
take to be wisdom may turn out to be only an empty dream. To take as wise 
something that is unreal is to fall into sophistry. For a man like Rousseau 
whose imagination was in its ultimate quality not ethical at all but 
overwhelmingly idyllic to set up as an inspired teacher was to become an 
arch-sophist. Whether or not he was sincere in his sophistry is a question 
which the emotionalist is very fond of discussing, but which the sensible 
person will dismiss as somewhat secondary. Sophistry of all kinds always 
has a powerful ally in man’s moral indolence. It is so pleasant to let one’s 
self go and at the same time deem one’s self on the way to wisdom. We 
need to keep in mind the special quality of Rousseau’s sophistry if we wish 
to understand a very extraordinary circumstance during the past century. 
During this period men were moving steadily towards the naturalistic level, 
where the law of cunning and the law of force prevail, and at the same time 
had the illusion — or at least multitudes had the illusion — that they were 
moving towards peace and brotherhood. The explanation is found in the 
endless tricks played upon the uncritical and still more upon the half-critical 
by the Arcadian imagination. 

The remedy is not only a more stringent criticism, but, as I have tried to 
make plain in this whole work, in an age of sophistry, like the present, 
criticism itself amounts largely to that art of inductive defining which it is 
the great merit of Socrates, according to Aristotle,“ to have devised and 
brought to perfection. Sophistry flourishes, as Socrates saw, on the confused 
and ambiguous use of general terms; and there is an inexhaustible source of 
such ambiguities and confusions in the very duality of human nature. The 
word nature itself may serve as an illustration. We may take as a closely 
allied example the word progress. Man may progress according to either the 
human or the natural law. Progress according to the natural law has been so 
rapid since the rise of the Baconian movement that it has quite captivated 
man’s imagination and stimulated him to still further concentration and 
effort along naturalistic lines. The very magic of the word progress seems to 
blind him to the failure to progress according to the human law. The more a 
word refers to what is above the strictly material level, the more it is subject 
to the imagination and therefore to sophistication. It is not easy to 
sophisticate the word horse, it is only too easy to sophisticate the word 
justice. One may affirm, indeed, not only that man is governed by his 


imagination but that in all that belongs to his own special domain fhe 
imagination itself is governed by words # 

We should not therefore surrender our imaginations to a general term 
until it has been carefully defined, and to define it carefully we need usually 
to practice upon it what Socrates would call a dichotomy. I have just been 
dichotomizing or “cutting in two” the word progress. When the two main 
types of progress, material and moral, have been discriminated in their 
fruits, the positivist will proceed to rate these fruits according to their 
relevancy to his main goal — the goal of happiness. The person who is thus 
fortified by a Socratic dialectic will be less ready to surrender his 
imagination to the first sophist who urges him to be “progressive.” He will 
wish to make sure first that he is not progressing towards the edge of a 
precipice. 

Rousseau would have us get rid of analysis in favor of the “heart.” No 
small part of my endeavor in this work and elsewhere has been to show the 
different meanings that may attach to the term heart (and the closely allied 
terms “soul” and “intuition”) — meanings that are a world apart, when 
tested by their fruits. Heart may refer to outer perception and the emotional 
self or to inner perception and the ethical self. The heart of Pascal is not the 
heart of Rousseau. With this distinction once obliterated the way is open for 
the Rousseauistic corruption of such words as virtue and conscience, and 
this is to fling wide the door to every manner of confusion. The whole 
vocabulary that is properly applicable only to the supersensuous realm is 
then transferred to the region of the subrational. The impulsive self 
proceeds to cover its nakedness with all these fair phrases as it would with a 
garment. A recent student of war-time psychology asks: “Is it that the 
natural man in us has been masquerading as the spiritual man by hiding 
himself under splendid words — courage, patriotism, justice — and now he 
rises up and glares at us with blood-red eyes?” That is precisely what has 
been happening. 

But after all the heart in any sense of the word is controlled by the 
imagination, so that a still more fundamental dichotomy, perhaps the most 
fundamental of all, is that of the imagination itself. We have seen how often 
the Arcadian dreaming of the emotional naturalist has been labelled the 
“ideal.” Our views of this type of imagination will therefore determine our 
views of much that now passes current as idealism. Now the term idealist 
may have a sound meaning: it may designate the man who is realistic 


according to the human law. But to be an idealist in Shelley’s sense or that 
of innumerable other Rousseauists is to fall into sheer unreality. This type 
of idealist shrinks from the sharp discriminations of the critic: they are like 
the descent of a douche of ice-water upon his hot illusions. But it is 
pleasanter, after all, to be awakened by a douche of ice-water than by an 
explosion of dynamite under the bed; and that has been the frequent fate of 
the romantic idealist. It is scarcely safe to neglect any important aspect of 
reality in favor of one’s private dream, even if this dream be dubbed the 
ideal. The aspect of reality that one is seeking to exclude finally comes 
crashing through the walls of the ivory tower and abolishes the dream and 
at times the dreamer. 


The transformation of the Arcadian dreamer into the Utopist is a 
veritable menace to civilization. The ends that the Utopist proposes are 
often in themselves desirable and the evils that he denounces are real. But 
when we come to scrutinize critically his means, what we find is not a firm 
grip on the ascertained facts of human nature but what Bagehot calls the 
feeble idealities of the romantic imagination. Moreover various Utopists 
may come together as to what they wish to destroy, which is likely to 
include the whole existing social order; but what they wish to erect on the 
ruins of this order will be found to be not only in dreamland, but in different 
dreamlands. For with the elimination of the veto power from personality — 
the only power that can pull men back to some common centre — the ideal 
will amount to little more than the projection of this or that man’s 
temperament upon the void. In a purely temperamental world an affirmative 
reply may be given to the question of Euryalus in Virgil: “Is each man’s 
God but his own fell desire?” (An sua cuique deus fit dira cupido?) 

The task of the Socratic critic at the present time is, then, seen to consist 
largely in stripping idealistic disguises from egoism, in exposing what I 
have called sham spirituality. If the word spirituality means anything, it 
must imply, it should seem, some degree of escape from the ordinary self, 
an escape that calls in turn for effort according to the human law. Even 
when he is not an open and avowed advocate of a “wise passiveness,” the 
Rousseauistic idealist is only too manifestly not making any such effort — 
it would interfere with his passion for self-expression which is even more 
deeply rooted in him than his passion for saving society. He inclines like 
Rousseau to look upon every constraint whether from within or from 


without as incompatible with liberty. A right definition of liberty is almost 
as important as a right definition of imagination and derives from it very 
directly. Where in our anarchical age will such a definition be found, a 
definition that is at once modern and in accord with the psychological facts? 
“A man has only to declare himself free,” says Goethe, “and he will at once 
feel himself dependent. If he ventures to declare himself dependent, he will 
feel himself free.” In other words he is not free to do whatever he pleases 
unless he wishes to enjoy the freedom of the lunatic, but only to adjust 
himself to the reality of either the natural or the human law. A progressive 
adjustment to the human law gives ethical efficiency, and this is the proper 
corrective of material efficiency, and not love alone as the sentimentalist is 
so fond of preaching. Love is another word that cries aloud for Socratic 
treatment. 

A liberty that means only emancipation from outer control will result, I 
have tried to show, in the most dangerous form of anarchy — anarchy of the 
imagination. On the degree of our perception of this fact will hinge the 
soundness of our use of another general term — democracy. We should 
beware above all of surrendering our imaginations to this word until it has 
been hedged about on every side with discriminations that have behind 
them all the experience of the past with this form of government. Only in 
this way may the democrat know whether he is aiming at anything real or 
merely dreaming of the golden age. Here as elsewhere there are pitfalls 
manifold for the uncritical enthusiast. A democracy that produces in 
sufficient numbers sound individualists who look up imaginatively to 
standards set above their ordinary selves, may well deserve enthusiasm. A 
democracy, on the other hand, that is not rightly imaginative, but is 
impelled by vague emotional intoxications, may mean all kinds of lovely 
things in dreamland, but in the real world it will prove an especially 
unpleasant way of returning to barbarism. It is a bad sign that Rousseau, 
who is more than any other one person the father of radical democracy, is 
also the first of the great anti-intellectualists. 

Enough has been said to show the proper rôle of the secondary power of 
analysis that the Rousseauist looks upon with so much disfavor. It is the 
necessary auxiliary of the art of defining that can alone save us in an 
untraditional age from receiving some mere phantasmagoria of the intellect 
or emotions as a radiant idealism. A Socratic dialectic of this kind is needed 
at such a time not only to dissipate sophistry but as a positive support to 


wisdom. I have raised the question in my Introduction whether the wisdom 
that is needed just now should be primarily humanistic or religious. The 
preference I have expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to 
be regarded as very tentative. In the dark situation that is growing up in the 
Occident, all genuine humanism and religion, whether on a traditional or a 
critical basis, should be welcome. I have pointed out that traditional 
humanism and religion conflict in certain respects, that it is difficult to 
combine the imitation of Horace with the imitation of Christ. This problem 
does not disappear entirely when humanism and religion are dealt with 
critically and is indeed one of the most obscure that the thinker has to face. 
The honest thinker, whatever his own preference, must begin by admitting 
that though religion can get along without humanism, humanism cannot get 
along without religion. The reason has been given by Burke in pointing out 
the radical defect of Rousseau: the whole ethical life of man has its root in 
humility. As humility diminishes, conceit or vain imagining rushes in 
almost automatically to take its place. Under these circumstances decorum, 
the supreme virtue of the humanist, is in danger of degenerating into some 
art of going through the motions. Such was only too often the decorum of 
the French drawing-room, and such we are told, has frequently been the 
decorum of the Chinese humanist. Yet the decorum of Confucius himself 
was not only genuine but he has put the case for the humanist with his usual 
shrewdness. “I venture to ask about death,” one of his disciples said to him. 
“While you do not know life,” Confucius replied, “how can you know about 
death?” 

The solution of this problem as to the relation between humanism and 
religion, so far as a solution can be found, lies in looking upon them both as 
only different stages in the same path. Humanism should have in it an 
element of religious insight: it is possible to be a humble and meditative 
humanist. The type of the man of the world who is not a mere worldling is 
not only attractive in itself but has actually been achieved in the West, 
though not perhaps very often, from the Greeks down. Chinese who should 
be in a position to know affirm again that, alongside many corrupt 
mandarins, a certain number of true Confucians® have been scattered 
through the centuries from the time of the sage to the present. 

If humanism may be religious, religion may have its humanistic side. I 
have said, following Aristotle, that the law of measure does not apply to the 
religious life, but this saying is not to be understood in an absolute sense. 


Buddha is continually insisting on the middle path in the religious life itself. 
The resulting urbanity in Buddha and his early followers in India is perhaps 
the closest approach that that very unhumanistic land has ever made to 
humanism. 

It is right here in this joining of humanism and religion that Aristotle, at 
least the Aristotle that has come down to us, does not seem altogether 
adequate. He fails to bring out sufficiently the bond between the meditative 
or religious life that he describes at the end of his “Ethics” and the 
humanistic life or life of mediation to which most of this work is devoted. 
An eminent French authority on Aristotle,“ complains that this separation 
of the two lives encouraged the ascetic excess of the Middle Ages, the 
undue spurning of the world in favor of mystic contemplation. I am struck 
rather by the danger of leaving the humanistic life without any support in 
religion. In a celebrated passage,“ Aristotle says that the “magnanimous” 
man or ideal gentleman sees all things including himself proportionately: he 
puts himself neither too high nor too low. And this is no doubt true so far as 
other men are concerned. But does the magnanimous man put human nature 
itself in its proper place? Does he feel sufficiently its nothingness and 
helplessness, its dependence on a higher power? No one, indeed, who gets 
beyond words and outer forms would maintain that humility is a Christian 
monopoly. Pindar is far more humble?! than Aristotle, as humble, one might 
almost maintain, as the austere Christian. 

A humanism sufficiently grounded in humility is not only desirable at all 
times but there are reasons for thinking that it would be especially desirable 
to-day. In the first place, it would so far as the emotional naturalist is 
concerned raise a clear-cut issue. The naturalist of this type denies rather 
than corrupts humanism. He is the foe of compromise and inclines to 
identify mediation and mediocrity. On the other hand, he corrupts rather 
than denies religion, turning meditation into pantheistic revery and in 
general setting up a subtle parody of what is above the ordinary rational 
level in terms of the subrational. On their own showing Rousseau and his 
followers are extremists, and even more effective perhaps than to attack 
them directly for their sham religion would be to maintain against them that 
thus to violate the law of measure is to cease to be human. 

Furthermore, a critical humanism would appear to be the proper 
corrective of the other main forms of naturalistic excess at the present time 
— the one-sided devotion to physical science. What keeps the man of 


science from being himself a humanist is not his science but his pseudo- 
science, and also the secret push for power and prestige that he shares with 
other men. The reasons for putting humanistic truth above scientific truth 
are not metaphysical but very practical: the discipline that helps a man to 
self-mastery is found to have a more important bearing on his happiness 
than the discipline that helps him to a mastery of physical nature. If 
scientific discipline is not supplemented by a truly humanistic or religious 
discipline the result is unethical science, and unethical science is perhaps 
the worst monster that has yet been turned loose on the race. Man in spite of 
what I have termed his stupidity, his persistent evasion of the main issue, 
the issue of his own happiness, will awaken sooner or later to the fearful 
evil he has already suffered from a science that has arrogated to itself what 
does not properly belong to it; and then science may be as unduly 
depreciated as it has, for the past century or two, been unduly magnified; so 
that in the long run it is in the interest of science itself to keep in its proper 
place, which is below both humanism and religion. 

It would be possible to frame in the name of insight an indictment 
against science that would make the indictment Rousseau has framed 
against it in the name of instinct seem mild. The critical humanist, however, 
will leave it to others to frame such an indictment. Nothing is more foreign 
to his nature than every form of obscurantism. He is ready indeed to point 
out that the man of science has in common with him at least one important 
idea — the idea of habit, though its scientific form seems to him very 
incomplete. One may illustrate from perhaps the best known recent 
treatment of the subject, that of James in his “Psychology.” It 1s equally 
significant that the humanist can agree with nearly every line of James’s 
chapter on habit and that he disagrees very gravely with James in his total 
tendency. That is because James shows himself, as soon as he passes from 
the naturalistic to the humanistic level, wildly romantic. Even when dealing 
with the “Varieties of Religious Experience” he is plainly more preoccupied 
with the intensity than with the centrality of this experience.“ He is 
obsessed with the idea that comes down to him straight from the age of 
original genius that to be at the centre is to be commonplace. In a letter to 
C. E. Norton (June 30, 1904) James praises Ruskin’s Letters and adds: 
“Mere sanity is the most philistine and at bottom unessential of a man’s 
attributes.” “Mere sanity” is not to be thus dismissed, because to lack sanity 
is to be headed towards misery and even madness. “Ruskin’s,” says Norton, 


who was in a position to know, “was essentially one of the saddest of 
lives.”*= Is a man to live one of the saddest of lives merely to gratify 
romantic lovers of the vivid and picturesque like James? 

However, if the man of science holds fast to the results reached by James 
and others regarding habit and at the same time avoids James’s romantic 
fallacies he might perceive the possibility of extending the idea of habit 
beyond the naturalistic level; and the way would then be open for an 
important coöperation between him and the humanist. Humanists 
themselves, it must be admitted, even critical humanists, have diverged 
somewhat in their attitude towards habit, and that from the time of Socrates 
and Aristotle. I have been dwelling thus far on the indispensableness of a 
keen Socratic dialectic and of the right knowledge it brings for those who 
aspire to be critical humanists. But does right knowing in itself suffice to 
ensure right doing? Socrates and Plato with their famous identification of 
knowledge and virtue would seem to reply in the affirmative. Aristotle has 
the immediate testimony of consciousness on his side when he remarks 
simply regarding this identification: The facts are otherwise“ No 
experience is sadder or more universal than that of the failure of right 
knowledge to secure right performance: so much so that the austere 
Christian has been able to maintain with some plausibility that all the 
knowledge in the world is of no avail without a special divine succor. Now 
the Aristotelian agrees with the Christian that mere knowledge is 
insufficient: conversion is also necessary. He does not incline, however, like 
the austere Christian to look for conversion to “thunderclaps and visible 
upsets of grace.” Without denying necessarily these pistol-shot 
transformations of human nature he conceives of man’s turning away from 
his ordinary self — and here he is much nearer in temper to the man of 
science — as a gradual process. This gradual conversion the Aristotelian 
hopes to achieve by work according to the human law. Now right 
knowledge though it supplies the norm, is not in itself this working, which 
consists in the actual pulling back of impulse. But an act of this kind to be 
effective must be repeated. A habit is thus formed until at last the new 
direction given to the natural man becomes automatic and unconscious. The 
humanistic worker may thus acquire at last the spontaneity in right doing 
that the beautiful soul professes to have received as a free gift from 
“nature.” Confucius narrates the various stages of knowledge and moral 
effort through which he had passed from the age of fifteen and concludes: 


“At seventy I could follow what my heart desired without transgressing the 
law of measure.”# 

The keener the observer the more likely he is to be struck by the empire 
of habit. Habit, as Wellington said, is ten times nature, and is indeed so 
obviously a second nature that many of the wise have suspected that nature 
herself is only a first habit. Now Aristotle who is open to criticism, it may 
be, on the side of humility, still remains incomparable among the 
philosophers of the world for his treatment of habit on the humanistic level. 
Any one who wishes to learn how to become moderate and sensible and 
decent can do no better even at this late day than to steep himself in the 
“Nicomachean Ethics.” 

One of the ultimate contrasts that presents itself in a subject of this kind 
is that between habit as conceived by Aristotle and nature as conceived by 
Rousseau. The first great grievance of the critical humanist against 
Rousseau is that he set out to be an individualist and at the same time 
attacked analysis, which is indispensable if one is to be a sound 
individualist. The second great grievance of the humanist is that Rousseau 
sought to discredit habit which is necessary if right analysis is to be made 
effective. “The only habit the child should be allowed to form,” says 
Rousseau, “is that of forming no habit.’** How else is the child to follow his 
bent or genius and so arrive at full self-expression? The point I am bringing 
up is of the utmost gravity, for Rousseau is by common consent the father 
of modern education. To eliminate from education the idea of a progressive 
adjustment to a human law, quite apart from temperament, may be to 
imperil civilization itself. For civilization (another word that is sadly in 
need of Socratic defining) may be found to consist above all in an orderly 
transmission of right habits; and the chief agency for securing such a 
transmission must always be education, by which I mean far more of course 
than mere formal schooling. 

Rousseau’s repudiation of habit is first of all, it should be pointed out, 
perfectly chimerical. The trait of the child to which the sensible educator 
will give chief attention is not his spontaneity, but his proneness to imitate. 
In the absence of good models the child will imitate bad ones, and so, long 
before the age of intelligent choice and self-determination, become the 
prisoner of bad habits. Men, therefore, who aim at being civilized must 
come together, work out a convention in short, regarding the habits they 
wish transmitted to the young. A great civilization is in a sense only a great 


convention. À sane individualist does not wish to escape from convention in 
itself; he merely remembers that no convention is final — that it is always 
possible to improve the quality of the convention in the midst of which he is 
living, and that it should therefore be held flexibly. He would oppose no 
obstacles to those who are rising above the conventional level, but would 
resist firmly those who are sinking beneath it. It is much easier to determine 
practically whether one has to do with an ascent or a descent (even though 
the descent be rapturous like that of the Rousseauist) than our anarchical 
individualists are willing to acknowledge. 

The notion that in spite of the enormous mass of experience that has 
been accumulated in both East and West we are still without light as to the 
habits that make for moderation and good sense and decency, and that 
education is therefore still purely a matter of exploration and experiment is 
one that may be left to those who are suffering from an advanced stage of 
naturalistic intoxication — for example, to Professor John Dewey and his 
followers. From an ethical point of view a child has the right to be born into 
a cosmos, and not, as is coming to be more and more the case under such 
influences, pitch-forked into chaos. But the educational radical, it may be 
replied, does stress the idea of habit; and it is true that he would have the 
young acquire the habits that make for material efficiency. This, however, 
does not go beyond Rousseau who came out very strongly for what we 
should call nowadays vocational training.“ It is the adjustment to the 
human law against which Rousseau and all the Rousseauists are 
recalcitrant. 

Self-expression and vocational training combined in various proportions 
and tempered by the spirit of “service,” are nearly the whole of the new 
education. But I have already said that it is not possible to extract from any 
such compounding of utilitarian and romantic elements, with the resulting 
material efficiency and ethical inefficiency, a civilized view of life. It is 
right here indeed in the educational field that concerted opposition to the 
naturalistic conspiracy against civilization is most likely to be fruitful. If the 
present generation — and I have in mind especially American conditions — 
cannot come to a working agreement about the ethical training it wishes 
given the young, if it allows the drift towards anarchy on the human level to 
continue, it will show itself, however ecstatic it may be over its own 
progressiveness and idealism, both cowardly and degenerate. It is very 
stupid, assuming that it is not very hypocritical, to denounce Kultur, and 


then to adopt educational ideas that work out in much the same fashion as 
Kultur, and have indeed the same historical derivation. 

The dehumanizing influences I have been tracing are especially to be 
deprecated in higher education. The design of higher education, so far as it 
deserves the name, is to produce leaders, and on the quality of the 
leadership must depend more than on any other single factor the success or 
failure of democracy. I have already quoted Aristotle’s saying that “most 
men would rather live in a disorderly than in a sober manner.” This does not 
mean much more than that most men would like to live temperamentally, to 
follow each his own bent and then put the best face on the matter possible. 
Most men, says Goethe in a similar vein, prefer error to truth because truth 
imposes limitations and error does not. It is well also to recall Aristotle’s 
saying that “the multitude is incapable of making distinctions.” Now my 
whole argument is that to be sound individualists we must not only make 
the right distinctions but submit to them until they become habitual. Does it 
follow that the whole experiment in which we are engaged is foredoomed to 
failure? Not quite — though the obstacles to success are somewhat greater 
than our democratic enthusiasts suspect. The most disreputable aspect of 
human nature, I have said, is its proneness to look for scapegoats; and my 
chief objection to the movement I have been studying is that more perhaps 
than any other in history it has encouraged the evasion of moral 
responsibility and the setting up of scapegoats. But as an offset to this 
disreputable aspect of man, one may note a creditable trait: he is very 
sensitive to the force of a right example. If the leaders of a community look 
up to a sound model and work humanistically with reference to it, all the 
evidence goes to show that they will be looked up to and imitated in turn by 
enough of the rank and file to keep that community from lapsing into 
barbarism. Societies always decay from the top. It is therefore not enough, 
as the humanitarian would have us believe, that our leaders should act 
vigorously on the outer world and at the same time be filled with the spirit 
of “service.” Purely expansive leaders of this kind we have seen who have 
the word humanity always on their lips and are at the same time ceasing to 
be human. “That wherein the superior man cannot be equalled,” says 
Confucius, “is simply this — his work which other men cannot see.’ It is 
this inner work and the habits that result from it that above all humanize a 
man and make him exemplary to the multitude. To perform this work he 
needs to look to a centre and a model. 


We are brought back here to the final gap that opens between classicist 
and romanticist. To look to a centre according to the romanticist is at the 
best to display “reason,” at the worst to be smug and philistine. To look to a 
true centre is, on the contrary, according to the classicist, to grasp the 
abiding human element through all the change in which it is implicated, and 
this calls for the highest use of the imagination. The abiding human element 
exists, even though it cannot be exhausted by dogmas and creeds, is not 
subject to rules and refuses to be locked up in formule. A knowledge of it 
results from experience, — experience vivified by the imagination. To do 
justice to writing which has this note of centrality we ourselves need to be 
in some measure experienced and imaginative. Writing that is romantic, 
writing in which the imagination is not disciplined to a true centre is best 
enjoyed while we are young. The person who is as much taken by Shelley 
at forty as he was at twenty has, one may surmise, failed to grow up. 
Shelley himself wrote to John Gisborne (October 22, 1821): “As to real 
flesh and blood, you know that I do not deal in those articles; you might as 
well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as expect anything human or 
earthly from me.” The mature man is likely to be dissatisfied with poetry so 
unsubstantial as this even as an intoxicant and still more when it is offered 
to him as the “ideal.” The very mark of genuinely classical work, on the 
other hand, is that it yields its full meaning only to the mature. Young and 
old are, as Cardinal Newman says, affected very differently by the words of 
some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. “Passages, which to a boy 
are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor worse than a hundred 
others which any clever writer might supply ... at length come home to 
him, when long years have passed, and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him, as if he had never before known them, with their sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how it is that 
lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival or 
among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind and a charm which the 
current literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival.” 

In the poets whom Newman praises the imagination is, as it were, 
centripetal. The neo-classic proneness to oppose good sense to imagination, 
and the romantic proneness to oppose imagination to good sense, have at 
least this justification, that in many persons, perhaps in most persons, the 


two actually conflict, but surely the point to emphasize is that they may 
come together, that good sense may be imaginative and imagination 
sensible. If imagination is not sensible, as is plainly the case in Victor Hugo, 
for example, we may suspect a lack of the universal and ethical quality. All 
men, even great poets, are more or less immersed in their personal conceit 
and in the zones of illusion peculiar to their age. But there is the question of 
degree. The poets to whom the world has finally accorded its suffrage have 
not been megalomaniacs; they have not threatened like Hugo to outbellow 
the thunder or pull comets around by the tail. Bossuet’s saying that “good 
sense is the master of human life” does not contradict but complete Pascal’s 
saying that “the imagination disposes of everything,” provided only due 
stress be laid on the word human. It would not be easy to live a more 
imaginative life than Hugo, but his imagination was so unrestrained that we 
may ask whether he lived a very human life, whether he was not rather, in 
Tennyson’s phrase, a “weird Titan.” Man realizes that immensity of his 
being of which Joubert speaks only in so far as he ceases to be the thrall of 
his own ego. This human breadth he achieves not by throwing off but by 
taking on limitations, and what he limits is above all his imagination. The 
reason why he should strive for a life that is thus increasingly full and 
complete is simply, as Joubert suggests, that it is more delectable, that it is 
found practically to make for happiness. 


THE END 


APPENDIX 
CHINESE PRIMITIVISM 


Perhaps the closest approach in the past to the movement of which 
Rousseau is the most important single figure is the early Taoist movement 
in China. Taoism, especially in its popular aspects, became later something 
very different, and what I say is meant to apply above all to the period from 
about 550 to 200 B.C. The material for the Taoism of this period will be 
found in convenient form in the volume of Léon Wieger (1913) — Les 
Pères du Système taoiste (Chinese texts with French translations of Lao-tzu, 
Lieh-tzi and Chuang-tzù). The Tao Tê King of Lao-tzù is a somewhat 
enigmatical document of only a few thousand words, but plainly 
primitivistic in its general trend. The phrase that best sums up its general 
spirit is that of Wordsworth — a “wise passiveness.” The unity at which it 
aims is clearly of the pantheistic variety, the unity that is obtained by 
breaking down discrimination and affirming the “identity of 
contradictories,” and that encourages a reversion to origins, to the state of 
nature and the simple life. According to the Taoist the Chinese fell from the 
simple life into artificiality about the time of the legendary Yellow Emperor, 
Hoang-ti (27th century B.C.). The individual also should look back to 
beginnings and seek to be once more like the new-born child™ or, according 
to Chuang-tzu, like the new-born calf. It is in Chuang-tzt indeed that the 
doctrine develops its full naturalistic and primitivistic implications. Few 
writers in either East or West have set forth more entertainingly what one 
may term the Bohemian attitude towards life. He heaps ridicule upon 
Confucius and in the name of spontaneity attacks his doctrine of humanistic 
imitation.“ He sings the praises of the unconscious,” even when obtained 
through intoxication,“ and extols the morality of the beautiful soul. He 
traces the fall of mankind from nature into artifice in a fashion that 
anticipates very completely both Rousseau’s Discourse on the Arts and 
Sciences“ and that on the Origin of Inequality. See also the amusing 
passage in which the brigand Chi, child of nature and champion of the weak 
against the oppressions of government, paints a highly Rousseauistic picture 
of man’s fall from his primitive felicity. Among the things that are 
contrary to nature and purely conventional, according to Chuang-tzu and 
the Taoists, are, not only the sciences and arts and attempts to discriminate 


between good and bad taste, but likewise government and statecraft,~ 
virtue and moral standards. To the artificial music of the Confucians, the 
Taoists oppose a natural music that offers startling analogies to the most 
recent programmatic and descriptive tendencies of Occidental music.* See 
especially Chuang-tzt’s programme for a cosmic symphony in three 
movements — the Pipes of Pan as one is tempted to call it. This music 
that is supposed to reflect in all its mystery and magic the infinite creative 
processes of nature is very close to the primitivistic music (“L’arbre vu du 
côté des racines”) with which Hugo’s satyr strikes panic into the breasts of 
the Olympians. 

The Taoist notion of following nature is closely related, as in other 
naturalistic movements, to the idea of fate whether in its stoical or 
epicurean form.“ From the references in Chuang-tzi® and elsewhere to 
various sects and schools we see that Taoism was only a part of a great 
stream of naturalistic and primitivistic tendency. China abounded at that 
time in pacifists,* in apostles of brotherly love, and as we should say 
nowadays Tolstoyans. A true opposite to the egoistic Yang-chu was the 
preacher of pure altruism and indiscriminate sympathy, Mei-ti. Mencius 
said that if the ideas of either of these extremists prevailed the time would 
come, not only when wolves would devour men, but men would devour one 
another. In opposing discrimination and ethical standards to the 
naturalists, Mencius and the Confucian humanists were fighting for 
civilization. Unfortunately there is some truth in the Taoist charge that the 
standards of the Confucians are too literal, that in their defence of the 
principle of imitation they did not allow sufficiently for the element of flux 
and relativity and illusion in things — an element for which the Taoists had 
so keen a sense that they even went to the point of suppressing the 
difference between sleeping and waking and life and death To reply 
properly to the Taoist relativist the Confucians would have needed to work 
out a sound conception of the rôle of the imagination — the universal key to 
human nature — and this they do not seem to have done. One is inclined to 
ask whether this is the reason for China’s failure to achieve a great ethical 
art like that of the drama and the epic of the Occident at their best. The 
Taoists were richly imaginative but along romantic lines. We should not fail 
to note the Taoist influence upon Li Po and other Bohemian and bibulous 
poets of the Tang dynasty, or the relation of Taoism to the rise of a great 
school of landscape painting at about the same time. We should note also 


the Taoist element in “Ch’an” Buddhism (the “Zen” Buddhism of Japan), 
some knowledge of which is needed for an understanding of whole periods 
of Japanese and Chinese art. 


In these later stages, however, the issues are less clear-cut than in the 
original struggle between Taoists and Confucians. The total impression one 
has of early Taoism is that it is a main manifestation of an age of somewhat 
sophistical individualism. Ancient Chinese individualism ended like that of 
Greece at about the same time in disaster. After a period of terrible 
convulsions (the era of the “Fighting States”), the inevitable man on 
horseback appeared from the most barbaric of these states and “put the lid” 
on everybody. Shi Hwang-ti, the new emperor, had many of the scholars put 
to death and issued an edict that the writings of the past, especially the 
Confucian writings, should be destroyed (213 B.C.). Though the emperor 
behaved like a man who took literally the Taoist views as to the blessings of 
ignorance, it is not clear from our chief authority, the historian Sst-ma 
Ch’ien, that he acted entirely or indeed mainly under Taoist influence. 

It is proper to add that though Lao-tzù proclaims that the soft is superior 
to the hard, a doctrine that should appeal to the Occidental sentimentalist, 
one does not find in him or in the other Taoists the equivalent of the 
extreme emotional expansiveness of the Rousseauist. There are passages, 
especially in Lao-tzù, that in their emphasis on concentration and calm are 
in line with the ordinary wisdom of the East; and even where the doctrine is 
unmistakably primitivistic the emotional quality is often different from that 
of the corresponding movement in the West. 
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and the Lloyds, 1898. — R.H. Shepherd: The Bibliography of C., 1900. — 
C. Cestre: La Révolution française et les poètes anglais (1789-1809), 1906. 
— J. Aynard: La vie d’un poète. Coleridge, 1907. — A.A. Helmholtz: The 
Indebtedness of S.T.C. to A.W. Schlegel, 1907. — A.A. Jack and A.C. 
Bradley: Short Bibliography of C., 1912. 

C. Lamb, 1775-1834: Life and Works, ed. A. Ainger, 12 vols. 1899- 
1900. The Works of Charles and Mary L., ed. E.V. Lucas, 7 vols. 1903-05. 
The Works in Prose and Verse of Charles and Mary L., ed. T. Hutchinson, 2 
vols. 1908. The Letters of C.L. Intro, by H.H. Harper, 5 vols. 1907. 
Dramatic Essays of C.L., ed. B. Matthews, 1891. 

G. Gilfillan: C.L., vol. Il, 1857. — B.W. Proctor: C.L., 1866. — P. 
Fitzgerald: C.L., 1866. — A. Ainger: C.L., a Biography, 1882. Lectures and 
Essays, vol. IT, 1905. — W. Pater: C.L. Appreciations, 1889. — E.V. Lucas: 
Bernard Barton and his Friends, 1893. C.L. and the Lloyds, 1898. The Life 
of C.L., 2 vols. 1905. — F. Harrison: L. and Keats, 1899. — G.E. 
Woodberry: C.L., 1900. — H. Paul: C.L. Stray Leaves, 1906. 

W. Hazlitt, 1778-1830: Works, edd. A.R. Waller and A. Glover, 12 vols. 
and index, 1902-06. 


L. Hunt: Autobiography, 3 vols. 1850. — W. C. Hazlitt: Memoirs of W. 
H., 2 vols. 1867. Four Generations of a Literary Family, 2 vols. 1897. 
Lamb and H., 1899. — G. Saintsbury: H. Essays in English Literature 
(1780-1860), 1890. — L. Stephen: Hours in a Library, vol. II, 1892. — A. 
Birrell: W. H., 1902. — P. E. More: The Shelburne Essays, Second Series, 
1905. — J. Douady: Vie de W. H., 1907. — Liste chronologique des œuvres 
de W. H., 1906. 

Lord Byron, 1788-1824: The Works of Lord B., ed. by R. H. Coleridge 
and R. E. Prothero, 13 vols. 1898-1904. Complete Poetical Works, ed. with 
intro., etc., by P. E. More, 1905. — Poetry of B., chosen and arranged by M. 
Arnold, 1881. 

S. E. Brydges: Letters on the Character and Poetical Genius of Lord B., 
1824. — T. Medwin: Journal of the Conversations of Lord B., 1824. — L. 
Hunt: Lord B. and Some of his Contemporaries, 3 vols. 1828. — J. Galt: 
The Life of Lord B., 1830, 1908. — V. E. P. Chasles: Vie et influence de B. 


sur son époque, 1850. — T. B. Macaulay: Lord B., 1853. — H. Beyle: Lord 
B. en Italie, in Racine et Shakespeare, 1824. — K. Elze: Lord B., 1870. — 
H. von Treitschke: Lord B. und der Radicalismus, in Historische und 
politische Aufsätze, vol. I, 1871. — E. Castelar: Vida de Lord B., 1873. — 
A. C. Swinburne: B., in Essays and Studies, 1875. — C. Cant: Lord B. and 
his Works, 1883. — J. C. Jeaffreson: The Real Lord B., 2 vols. 1883. — M. 
Arnold: *® Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 1888. — R. Noel: Life of B. 
(bibliography by J. P. Anderson), 1890. — O. Schmidt: Rousseau und B., 
1890. — S. Singheimer: Goethe und Lord B., 1894. — K. Bleibtreu: B. der 
Ubermensch, 1897. Das Byron-Geheimnis, 1912. — R. Ackermann: Lord 
B., 1901. — F. Melchior: Heines Verhältnis zu Lord B., 1902. — G. K. 
Chesterton: The Optimism of B., in Twelve Types, 1902. — E. Koeppel: 
Lord B., 1903. — J. C. Collins: The Works of Lord B., in Studies in Poetry 
and Criticism, 1905. — W. E. Leonard: B. and Byronism in America, 1905. 
— M. Eimer: Lord B. und die Kunst, 1907. — E. Estève: Æ B. et le 
romantisme français, 1907. — J. Calcaño: Tres Poetas pesimistas del siglo 
xix (Lord B., Shelley, Leopardi), 1907. — P. H. Churchman: B. and 
Espronoeda, 1909. R. Edgcumbe: B.; The Last Phase, 1909. — B. 
Miller: Leigh Hunts Relations with B., 1910. — C. M. Fuess: Lord B. as a 
Satirist in Verse, 1912. — E. C. Mayne: B., 2 vols. 1912. 

T. De Quincey, 1785-1859. Select Essays, ed. D. Masson, 2 vols. 1888. 
Collected Writings, ed. D. Masson, 14 vols. 1889-90. Literary Criticism, ed. 
H. Darbishire, 1909. 

A. H. Japp: T. De Q.: His Life and Writings.. 2 vols. 1877. New edn. 
1890. De Q. Memorials, 2 vols. 1891. — S. H. Hodgson: Outcast Essays, 
1881. — D. Masson: T. De Q., 1881. — G. Saintsbury: De Q. Essays in 
English Literature (1780-1860), 1890. — L. Stephen: Hours in a Library. 
New edn. vol. I. 1892. — J. Hogg: De Q. and his Friends, 1895. — A. 
Barine: Névrosés: De Q., etc., 1898. — A. Birrell: Essays about Men, 
Women and Books, 1901. — H. S. Salt: De Q., 1904. — J. A. Green: T. De 
Q.: a Bibliography, 1908. 

P. B. Shelley, 1792-1822: Complete Poetical Works, ed. T. Hutchinson, 
1904. Prose Works, 4 vols. Ed. H. B. Forman, 1880. Prose Works, ed. R. H. 
Shepherd, 2 vols. 1888, 1912. S.s Literary Criticism, ed. J. Shawcross, 
1909. Letters to Elizabeth Hitchener, ed. B. Dobell, 1909. The Letters of S., 
ed. R. Ingpen, 2 vols. 1909. New edn. 1912. 





L. Hunt: Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, 1828. — T. Medwin: The 
Shelley Papers, 1833. Life of S., 2 vols. 1847. Ed. H. B. Forman, 1913. — 
T. J. Hogg: Life of S., 2 vols. 1858. Ed. E. Dowden, 1906. — E. J. 
Trelawny: Recollections of the Last Days of S. and Byron, 1858. Ed. E. 
Dowden, 1906. — D. Masson: Wordsworth, S., Keats, and other Essays, 
1874. — J. A. Symonds: S., 1878. — J. Todhunter: A Study of S., 1880. — 
Shelley Society Publications, 1884-88. — F. Rabbe: S., 1887. — J. C. 
Jeaffreson: The Real S., 2 vols. 1885. — E. Dowden: Life of S., 2 vols. 
1886. Revised and condensed, 1896. — W. Sharp: Life of S., 1887. — M. 
Arnold: * Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 1888. — F. S. Ellis: A 
Lexical Concordance to the Poetical Works of S., 1892. — W. Bagehot: 
Literary Studies. New edn., vol. I, 1895. — H. Richter: P. B. S., 1898. — W. 
B. Yeats: The Philosophy of S.s Poetry, 1903. — S. A. Brooke: The Lyrics 
of S., etc. Studies in Poetry, 1907. — E. S. Bates: A Study of S. s Drama The 
Cenci, 1908. — F. Thompson: S., 1909. — A. C. Bradley: S.s View of 
Poetry, in Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 1909. Short Bibliography of S., 
English Association Leaflet, no. 23, 1912. — A. Clutton-Brock: S., the Man 
and the Poet, 1910. — P. E. More: S., in Shelburne Essays, Seventh Series, 
1910. — A. H. Koszul: La Jeunesse de Shelley, 1910. — H. R. Angeli: S. 
and his Friends in Italy, 1911. — F. E. Schelling: The English Lyric, 1913. 
— H. N. Brailsford: S. and Godwin, 1913. — R. Ingpen: S. in England, 2 
vols. 1917. 

J. Keats, 1795-1821: Poetical Works, ed. with an intro., etc., by H. B. 
Forman, 1906. Poems, ed. Sir S. Colvin, 2 vols. 1915. Letters. Complete 
revised edn., ed. H. B. Forman, 1895. Keats Letters, Papers and other 
Relics, ed. G. C. Williamson, 1914. 

M. Arnold: Selections from K.s Poems, with Introduction, in Ward 5 
English Poets, vol. IV, 1880. Also in *® Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 
1888. — A. C. Swinburne: Miscellanies, 1886. — W. M. Rossetti: Life of J. 
K. (bibliography by J. P. Anderson), 1887. — S. Colvin: K., 1887. — W. 
Watson: Excursions in Criticism, 1893. — J. Texte: K. et le neo-hellénisme 
dans la poésie anglaise in Etudes de littérature européenne, 1898. — P. E. 
More: Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series, 1906. — S. A. Brooke: Studies in 
Poetry, 1907. — A. E. Hancock: J. K., 1908. — A. C. Bradley: The Letters 
of K., in Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 1909. — L. Wolff: An Essay on K.5 
Treatment of the Heroic Rhythm and Blank Verse, 1909. J. K., sa vie et son 


œuvre, 1910. — J. W. Mackail: Lectures on Poetry, 1912. — Sir S. Colvin: 
* Life of J. K., 1917. 


FRENCH FIELD 


Bibliography: G. Lanson: * Manuel bibliographique de la litt. fr. moderne, 
1500-1900, vols. III and IV. Nouvelle éd. revue et complétée, 1915. — H. P. 
Thieme: Guide bibliographique de la litt. fr. de 1800-1906, 1907. — 
Asselineau: Bibliographie romantique, 3d edn., 1873. Histories of French 
Literature: D. Nisard: Histoire de la litt. fr, 4 vols. 1844-61. (For N.’s type 
of classicism see my Masters of Mod. Fr. Crit., pp. 87 ff.) — F. Brunetière: 
Manuel de l’histoire de la litt. fr., 1899. — G. Lanson: * Histoire de la litt. 
fr. llth edn. 1909. — C. H. C. Wright: À History of Fr. Lit. (bibliography), 
1912. — C.-M. Des Granges: Histoire illustrée de la litt. fr., 1915. 

Eighteenth century: F. Baldensperger: Lénore de Burger dans Ia litt. fr., 
in Etudes d’hist. litt. 1° série, 1907. Young et ses Nuits en France, ibid. — J. 
Reboul: Un grand précurseur des romantiques, Ramond (1755-1827), 1911. 
— D. Mornet: Le romantisme en Fr. au XVIIF siècle, 1912. — P. van 
Tieghem: Ossian en Fr., 2 vols. 1917. 

E. Bersot: Etudes sur le XVIIF siècle, 1855. Hist. des idées morales et 
politiques en Fr. au XVIIF siècle, 2 vols. 1865-67. — H. Taine: * L’Ancien 
Régime, 1876. Vol. I of Les Origines de la Fr. contemporaine. — E. Faguet: 
* XVIII siècle, 1892. — Rocafort: Les Doctrines litt. de l'Encyclopédie, 
1890. — G. Lanson: Le Rôle de l'expérience dans la formation de la 
philosophie du XVIIF siècle, 1910. 

Abbé Prévost: Manon Lescaut, 1731. — Harrisse: Bibliographie et Notes 
pour servir à l’hist. de Manon Lescaut, 1875. L’Abbé Prévost: hist. de sa 
vie et de ses œuvres, 1896. — Heilborn: Abbé Prévost und seine 
Beziehungen zur deutschen Lit., 1897. 

Œuvres complètes de Gessner, trad. par Huber, 3 vols. 1768. H. Heis: 
Studien aber einige Beziehungen zwischen der deutschen und der 
französischen Lit. im XVII. Jahr. I. Der Uebersetzer und Vermittler Huber, 
1909. 

G. Lanson: *® Nivelle de La Chaussée et la comédie larmoyante, 1887. 
2d edn. 1903. — E. Lintilhac: Beaumarchais et ses œuvres, 1887. — L. 
Béclard: Sébastien Mercier, 1903. — Günther: L'œuvre dramatique de 
Sedaine, 1908. — F. Gaiffe: Etude sur le drame en Fr. au XVIIE siècle, 
1910. 


J.-J. Rousseau, 1712-1778: Discours sur les sciences et les arts, 1750. 
Discours sur l'origine et les fondements de l'inégalité, 1755. Nouvelle 
Héloïse, 1761. Emile, 1762. Le contrat social, 1762. Ed. Dreyfus-Brisac, 
1896. Ed. Beaulavon, 1903. 2 éd. revue, 1914. Confessions, 1782-88. Ed. 
A. van Beyer, 1914. *® The Political Writings of R., ed. with intro., etc. by 
C. E. Vaughan, 2 vols. 1915. (Excellent work on the text. The estimate of 
the political influence seems to me to lack penetration.) Collected works: 
Ed. Petitain, 22 vols. 1819-20. Ed. Musset-Pathay, 23 vols. 1823-26. Ed. 
Hachette, 13 vols. 1887. (No good collected ed. as yet.) 

Streckeisen-Moultou: Œuvres et Correspondance inédites de J.-J. R., 
1861. J.-J. R., ses amis et ses ennemis (Lettres à R.), 1865.: E. Asse: 
Bibliographie de J.-J. R. [no date]. For current bibliography see Æ Annales 
de la Société J.-J. Rousseau, 1905 ff. Extraits de J.-J. R. publiés avec intro. 
p. L. Brunel. 3° éd. 1896. — Morceaux choisis de J.-J. R. avec intro. etc., p. 
D. Mornet, 1911. 

Studies (chiefly biographical): Musset-Pathay: Histoire de la Vie et des 
Ouvrages de J.-J. R., 2 vols. 1821. — Gaberel: R. et les Génevois, 1858. — 
H. Beaudoin: La Vie et les Œuvres de J.-J. R., 2 vols. 1891 (bibliography). 
— F. Mugnier: Mme. de Warens et J.-J. R., 1891. — F. Macdonald: Studies 
in the France of Voltaire and R., 1895. J.-J. R., a New Criticism, 2 vols. 
1906. (The evidence offered as to the tampering with the memoirs of Mad. 
d’Epinay is of value. The work is in general uncritical.) — E. Ritter: * La 
famille et la jeunesse de J.-J. R., 1896. — Stoppolini: Le donne nella vita di 
G.-G. R., 1898. — E. Rod: L'affaire J.-J. R., 1906. — Comte de Girardin: 
* Iconographie de J.-J. R., 1908. Iconographie des Œuvres de J.-J. R., 
1910. — H. Buffenoir: Les Portraits de J.-J. R. — E. Faguet: Vie de R., 
1912. — G. Gran: J.-J. R., 1912. 

Hume: Exposé succint de la contestation qui s’est élevée entre M. Hume 
et M. Rousseau, 1766. — Dussaulx: De mes rapports avec J.-J. R., 1798. — 
Comte d’Escherny: Mélanges de littérature, etc., 1811. — D. Guillaume: J.- 
J. R. à Motiers, 1865. — Metzger: J.-J. R. à l’île Saint-Pierre, 1875. La 
conversion de Mme. Warens, 1887. Une poignée de documents inédits sur 
Mme. Warens, 1888. Pensées de Mme. Warens, 1888. Les derniéres années 
de Mme. Warens [no date]. G. Desnoiresterres: Voltaire et J.-J. R. (vol. VI 
of * Voltaire et la société fr. au XVIIF siècle) 2° éd. 1875. — G. Maugras: 
Voltaire et J.-J. R., 1886. — F. Berthoud: J.-J. R. au Val de Travers, 1881. 
J.-J. R. et le pasteur de Montmollin, 1884. — T. de Saussure: J.-J. R. a 


Venise, notes et documents, recueillis par Victor Ceresole 1885. — P. J. 
Mobius: Æ J.-J. R. 5 Krankheitsgeschichte, 1889. — Chatelain: La Folie de 
J.-J. R., 1890. — F. Mugnier: Nouvelles Lettres de Mme. Warens, 1900. — 
A. de Montaigu: Démélés du Comte Montaigu et de son secrétaire J.-J. R., 
1904. — B. de Saint-Pierre: La Vie et les Ouvrages de J.-J. R., éd. critique 
p. par M. Souriau, 1907. — C. Collins: J.-J. R. in England, 1908. — A. 
Rey: J.-J. R. dans la vallée de Montmorency, 1909. — D. Cabanès: Le 
Cabinet secret de l’histoire, 3° série, 1909. — F. Girardet: La Mort de J.-J. 
R., 1909. — P.-P. Plan: R. raconté par les gazettes de son temps, 1913. 

General Studies (chiefly critical): Bersot: Etudes sur le XVIIF siècle, t. 
II, 1855. — J. Morley: Æ R., 1873. 2d edn. 2 vols., 1886 — Saint-Marc 
Girardin: J.-J. R., sa vie et ses œuvres, 1874. — H.-F. Amiel: 
Caractéristique générale de R., in J.-J. R. jugé par les Génevois 
d’aujourd’hui, 1878. — Mahrenholtz: J.-J. R.s Leben, 1889. — Chuquet: 
J.-J. R., 1893. — H. Hoffding: R. und seine Philosophie, 1897. — J.-F. 
Nourrisson: J.-J. R. et le Rousseauisme, 1903. — Brédif: Du Caractère 
intellectuel et moral de J.-J. R., 1906. — J. Lemaitre: J.-J. R., 1907. — L. 
Claretie: J.-J. R. et ses amis, 1907. — L. Ducros: J.-J. R. (1712-57), 1908. 
J.-J. R. (1757-65), 1917. — B. Bouvier: J.-J. R., 1912. 

Special Studies (chiefly critical): Sainte-Beuve: *® Lundis, t. II (R. et 
Mme. de Franqueville), 1850; t. III (les Confessions), 1850; t. XV (Œuvres 
et Correspondance inédites), 1861. Nouveaux Lundis, t. IX (Mad. de 
Verdelin), 1865. — J. R. Lowell: R. and the Sentimentalists, in Lit. Essays, 
II, 1867. — Brunetière: Etudes critiques, t. III (1886) et IV (1890). — C. 
Borgeaud: J.-J. R.s Religionsphilosophie, 1883. — A. Jansen: R. als 
Musiker, 1884. R. als Botaniker, 1885. — Espinas: Le système de R., 1895. 
— T. Davidson: J.-J. R. and Education according to Nature, 1898. — M. 
Liepmann: Die Rechtsphilosophie des J.-J. R. 1898. — F. Haymann: J.-J. 
R. 5 Sozial-Philosophie, 1898. — P. E. Merriam: History of the Theory of 
Sovereignty since R., 1900. — E. Duffau: La profession de foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard, 1900. — J. L. Windenberger: Essai sur le Systeme de politique 
étrangère de J.-J. R., 1900. — A. Pougin: J.-J. R. musicien, 1901. — G. 
Schumann: Religion und Religion-Erziehung bei R., 1902. — Faguet: 
Politique comparée de Montesquieu, Voltaire et R., 1902. — M. Gascheau: 
Les Idées économiques chez quelques philosophes du XVIIF siècle, 1903. 
— Grand-Carteret: La Montagne à travers les âges, 1903. — Albalat: Le 
Travail du Style enseigné par les corrections manuscrites des grands 


écrivains, 1903. — A. Geikie: Landscape in History and other Essays, 
1905. — B. Lassudrie-Duchesne: J.-J. R. et le Droit des gens, 1906. — G. 
del Vecchio: Su la teoria del Contratto Sociale, 1906. — P. E. More: 
Shelburne Essays, VI (Studies in Religious Dualism), 1909. — D. Mornet: 
Le sentiment de la nature en France, de J.-J. R. a B. de S. Pierre, 1907. — 
L. Gignoux: Le théâtre de J.-J. R., 1909. — H. Rodet: Le Contrat Social et 
les idées politiques de J.-J. R., 1909. — A. Schinz: J.-J. R., a Forerunner of 
Pragmatism, 1909. — G. Fusseder: Beiträge zur Kenntnis der Sprache R. 5, 
1909. — J.-J. Tiersot: R., 1912 (Les Maitres de la Musique). — G. Vallette: 
J.-J. R. Génevois, 1911. — E. Faguet: R. contre Moliére, 1912. Les Amies 
de R., 1912. R. Artiste, 1913. R. Penseur, 1913. 


Sources: Dom Cajot: Les Plagiats de J.-J. R. de Genève sur l’ Education, 
1765. — J. Vuy: Origine des ideés politiques de J.-J. R., 1878. — G. 
Krüger: Emprunts de J.-J. R. dans son premier Discours, 1891. — J. Texte: 
* J.-J. R. et les origines du Cosmopolitisme littéraire au XVIII’ siècle, 
1895. — C. Culcasi: Degli influssi italiani nell’ opera di J.-J. R. — G. 
Chinni: Le fonti dell’ Emile de J.-J. R., 1908. — D. Villey: L'influence de 
Montaigne sur les idées pédagogiques de Locke et de R., 1911. 

Reputation and Influence: Mme. de Staël: Lettres sur le caractère et les 
ouvrages de J.-J. R., 1788. — Mercier: De J.-J. R. considéré comme l’un 
des premiers auteurs de la Révolution, 1791. — Kramer: A.-H. Francke, J.- 
J. R, H. Pestalozzi, 1854. — E. Schmidt: Richardson, Rousseau und 
Goethe, 1875. — Dietrich: Kant et R., 1878. — Nolen: Kant et J.-J. R., 
1880. — O. Schmidt: R. et Byron, 1887. — Pinloche: La réforme de 
l'éducation en Allemagne au XVIIF siècle, Basedow et le 
philanthropinisme, 1889. Pestalozzi et l'éducation populaire moderne, 
1891. — Lévy-Bruhl: L’Allemagne depuis Leibnitz, 1890. La Philosophie 
de Jacobi, 1894. — J. Grand-Carteret: J.-J. R. jugé par les Français 
d'aujourd'hui, 1890. — R. Fester: œR. und die deutsche 
Geschichtsphilosophie, 1890. — H. Gôssgen: À. und Basedow, 1891. — C. 
H. Lincoln: J.-J. R. and the French Revolution, 1898. — A. Chalybans: J.-J. 
R.s Einfluss auf die französische Revolution und die Socialdemokratie, 
1899. — V. Delbos: Essai sur la formation de la philosophie pratique de 
Kant, 1903. — C. Cestre: La Révolution française et les Poètes anglais, 
1906. — P. Lasserre: X Le Romantisme français, 1907. — Natorp: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Sozialpädagogik, erste Abteilung: 


Historisches (Pestalozzi et R.), 1907. — M. Schiff: Editions et traductions 
italiennes des œuvres de J.-J. R., 1908. — H. Buffenoir: Le Prestige de J.-J. 
R., 1909. — E. Champion: J.-J. R. et la Révolution française, 1910 
(superficial). — A. Meynier: J.-J. R. révolutionnaire, 1913 (superficial). — 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, May, 1912. Symposium on R. and his 
influence by E. Boutroux, B. Bosanquet, J. Jaurès, etc. For similar 
symposium (by G. Lanson, H. Hôffding, E. Gosse, etc.) see Annales de la 
Soc. J.-J. R., VIII (1912). For symposium by Italian writers see Per il IP 
centenario di G. G. R. (Studi pubblicati dalla Rivista pedagogica), 1913. — 
P. M. Masson: *® La Religion de J.-J. R., 3 vols. 1917. (A storehouse of 
information for the growth of deism and religious sentimentalism in France 
in the 18th century. Unfortunately the author is himself confused as to the 
difference between genuine religion and mere religiosity.) 

D. Diderot, 1713-84: Œuvres, p. par Assézat et Tourneux, 20 vols. 1875- 
79. Diderot. Extraits, avec intro., etc., par J. Texte, 1909 (excellent). Pages 
choisies de D., p. avec intro. par G. Pellissier, 1909 (excellent). 

Naigeon: Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de D., 1798. Mémoires de 
Mme. de Vandeul, 1830. — Sainte-Beuve: Portraits litt., I (1830). Lundis, 
IH, (1851). — Rosenkranz: D.s Leben und Werke, 2 vols. 1866. — E. 
Scherer: Æ D., 1880. — Caro: La fin du Dix-huitième Siècle, t. I, 1880. — 
E. Faguet: Dix-huitième Siècle, 1892. — J. Morley: Æ Diderot and the 


Encyclopædists, 2 vols. 1891. — L. Ducros: D., l’homme et l'écrivain, 
1894. — J. Reinach: D., 1894. — A. Collignon: D., sa vie, ses œuvres, sa 
correspondance, 1895. — Bersot: Etudes sur le Dix-huitième Siècle, t. I, 


1855. — Brunetière: Etudes critiques, t. II. Les Salons de D., 1880. — J. 
Bédier: Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien est-il de D.? Etudes Critiques, 1903. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 1737-1814: Etudes de la nature, 3 vols. 
1784; 4 vols. 1787 (4th vol. contains Paul et Virginie); éd. augmentée, 5 
vols. 1792. œuvres completes, p. par Aimé Martin, 12 vols. 1818-20. 
Supplément, 1823. Correspondance, p. par A. Martin, 3 vols. 1826. — A. 
Barine: B. de Saint-Pierre, 1891. — F. Maury: Etude sur la vie et les œuvres 
de B. de Saint-Pierre, 1892. 

Nineteenth Century: A. Nettement: Histoire de la litt. fr sous le 
gouvernement de juillet, 2 vols. 1854. — A. Michiels: Histoire des idées lit. 
en Fr., 2 vols. 1842. — G. Pellissier: X Le mouvement litt. au XIX siècle. 
(Eng. trans.) 6th edn. 1900. — E. Faguet: Le XIX: siècle, 1887. Æ 
Politiques et Moralistes du XIX siècle, 3 vols. 1891-99. — F. Brunetière: 


* L’Evolution de la poésie lyrique en Fr. au XIX siècle, 2 vols. 1894. — 
C. Le Goffie: La Litt. fr. au XIX siècle, 1910. — F. Strowski: Histoire de la 
litt. fr. au XIX siècle, 1911. Important material bearing on the romantic 
period will also be found in the critical essays of G. Planche, D. Nisard, 
Sainte-Beuve, A. Vinet, E. Scherer, Barbey d’Aurevilly, H. Taine, E. 
Montégut, F. Brunetière, P. Bourget, E. Biré, E. Faguet, J. Lemaître, G. 
Larroumet, G. Pellissier, R. Doumic, etc. For fuller information see 
bibliography of my Masters of Mod. Fr. Crit., 395 ff. For tables of contents 
of the different volumes of these and other critics see Thieme: Guide 
bibliographique, 499 ff. 

History, Critical Studies and Special Topics: Stendhal: Racine et 
Shakespeare, 1823. — D. Sauvageot: Le Romantisme (t. VIII de L’Hist. de 
la Litt. fr, publiée sous la direction de Petit de Julleville). — T. Gautier: 
Hist. du Romantisme, 1874. — Fournier: Souvenirs poétiques de l'Ecole 
Romantique, 1880. — R. Bazin: Victor Pavie, 1886. — T. Pavie: Victor 
Pavie, sa jeunesse, ses relations littéraires, 1887. — L. Derôme: Les 
éditions originales des romantiques, 2 vols. 1887. — G. Allais: Quelques 
vues générales sur le Romantisme fr 1897. — J. Texte: L'influence 
allemande dans le Romantisme fr., in Etudes de litt. européenne, 1898. — 
E. Asse: Les petits romantiques, 1900. — E. Dubedout: Le sentiment 
chrétien dans la poésie romantique, 1901. — Le Roy: L’Aube du théâtre 
romantique, 1902. — R. Canat: Du sentiment de la solitude morale chez les 
romantiques et les parnassiens, 1904. — E. Barat: Le style poétique et la 
révolution romantique, 1904. — H. Lardanchet: Les enfants perdus du 
romantisme, 1905. — A. Cassagne: La théorie de l’art pour l’art en 
France, 1906. — E. Kircher: Philosophie der Romantik, 1906. — E. 
Estève: * Byron et le Romantisme fr, 1907. — Lasserre: *® Le 
Romantisme fr., 1907. (A very drastic attack on Rousseau and the whole 
Rousseauistic tendency.) — L. Séché: Le Cénacle de La Muse Fr. (1823- 
27), 1908. — E. Seillière: Le Mal romantique, essai sur l'impérialisme 
irrationnel, 1908. (One of about 18 vols. in which S. attacks the underlying 
postulates of the Rousseauist. Like the other leaders of the crusade against 
romanticism in France, S. seems to me unsound on the constructive side.) 
— A. Pavie: Médaillons romantiques, 1909. — W. Kichler: Franzôsische 
Romantik, 1909. — C. Lecigne: Le Fléau romantique, 1909. — P. Lafond: 
L’Aube romantique, 1910. — L. Maigron: * Le Romantisme et les mœurs, 
1910. Le Romantisme et la mode, 1911. — G. Michaut: Sur le Romantisme, 


une poignée de définitions (extraits du Globe) in Pages de critique et d’hist. 
litt., 1910. — J. Marsan: La Bataille romantique, 1912. — P. van Tieghem: 
Le Mouvement romantique, 1912. — G. Pellissier: Le Réalisme du 
romantisme, 1912. — A. Bisi: L'Italie et le romantisme français, 1914. — 
C. Maurras: L’Avenir de l'intelligence. 2° éd. 1917. — L. Rosenthal: Du 
Romantisme au réalisme, 1918. 

A. Jullien: Le Romantisme et l'éditeur Renduel, 1897. — P. Nebout: Le 
Drame romantique, 1897. — F. Baldensperger: * Goethe en France, 1904. 
Bibliographie critique de Goethe en France, 1907. — C. Latreille: La Fin 
du théâtre romantique et François Ponsard, 1899. — R. Canat: La 
renaissance de la Grèce antique (1820-50), 1911. — G. Gendarme de 
Bévotte: La Légende de Don Juan, 2 vols. 1911. — L. Séché: Le Cénacle 
de Joseph Delorme, 2 vols. 1912. — J. L. Borgerhoff: Le théâtre anglais à 
Paris sous la Restauration, 1913. — M. Souriau: De la convention dans la 
tragédie classique et dans le drame romantique, 1885. 

Anthologies: Anthologie des poètes fr. du XIX° siècle (Lemerre), 4 vols. 
1887-88. — French Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, ed. by G. N. Henning, 
1913. (An excellent selection.) — The Romantic Movement in French 
Literature, traced by a series of texts selected and edited by H. F. Stewart 
and A. Tilley, 1910. 

The Press: La Muse Française, 1823-24. Reprinted with intro. by J. 
Marsan, 2 vols. 1907-09. — P. F. Dubois: Fragments litt., articles extraits 
du Globe, 2 vols. 1879. — T. Ziessing: “Le Globe” de 1824 à 1830, 
considéré dans ses rapports avec l’école romantique, 1881. — F. Davis: 
French Romanticism and the Press, “The Globe”, 1906. — C. M. 
Desgranges: X Le Romantisme et la critique, la presse litt. sous la 
Restauration, 1907. 

B. Constant: Adolphe, 1816; avec préface de Sainte-Beuve, 1867; de P. 
Bourget, 1888; d’A. France, 1889. — Sainte-Beuve: Portraits litt., 1844. 
Lundis, XI (sur Adolphe); Nouveaux Lundis, 1, 1862. — E. Faguet: 
Politiques et Moralistes, l'e série, 1891. — G. Rudler: La jeunesse de B. 
Constant (1767-94), 1909. Bibliographie critique des œuvres de B. C., 
1908. — J. Ettlinger: B. C., der Roman eines Lebens, 1909. 

Madame de Staël, 1766-1817: De la littérature, 1801. Delphine, 1802. 
Corinne, 1807. De l'Allemagne, 1814. Œuvres complètes, 3 vols. 1836. 

Biography: Mme. Necker de Saussure: Notice en tête de l'édition des 
Œuvres, 1820. — Mme. Lenormant: Mme. de S. et la grande duchesse 


Louise, 1862. Mme. Récamier, 1872. — A. Stevens: Mme. de S., 2 vols. 
1881. — D’Haussonville: Le Salon de Mme. Necker, 1882. — Lady 
Blennerhassett: X Mme. de S. et son temps, traduit de l’allemand p. A. 
Dietrich, 3 vols. 1890. — A. Sorel: Mme. de S., 1890. — Dejob: Mme. de S. 
et l'Italie, 1890. — E. Ritter: Notes sur Mme. de S., 1899. — P. Gautier: 
Mme. de S. et Napoléon, 1903. 

Critical Studies: Sainte-Beuve: Portraits Littéraires, t. III, 1836. 
Portraits de Femmes, 1844. Nouveaux Lundis, t. II, 1862. — Vinet: Etudes 
sur la litt. francaise. Mme. de S. et Chateaubriand, 1849. New edn. 
published by P. Sirven, 1911. — Faguet: Politiques et Moralistes, 1891. — 
F. Brunetière: Evolution de la Critique, 1892. — U. Mengin: L'Italie des 


Romantiques, 1902. — Maria-Teresa Porta: Mme. de S. e l’Italia 
(bibliographia), 1909. — G. Muoni: Ludovico di Breme e le prime 
polemiche intorno a Mme. de S. ed al Romanticismo in Italia. — E. G. 


Jaeck: Mme. de S. and the Spread of German Literature, 1915. — P. Kohler: 
Mme. de S. et la Suisse, 1916. — R. C. Whitford: Mme. de S.s Reputation 
in England, 1918. 

François René de Chateaubriand, 1768-1848. Essai sur les 
Révolutions, 1797. — Atala, 1801. Le Génie du Christianisme, 1802. René, 
1802. Les Martyrs, 1809. Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 1849-50; éd. Biré, 6 
vols. 1898-1901. œuvres complètes, 12 vols. 1859-61. Correspondance 
générale, p. par L. Thomas, vols. I-IV, 1912-13. — Rocheblave: Pages 
choisies de C., 1896. — V. Giraud: Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe: Pages 
choisies, 1912. 

Biography: Vinet: Etudes sur la litt. française. Mme. de Staél et C., 
1849. New edn. published by P. Sirven, 1911. — A. France: Lucile de 
Chateaubriand, 1879. — A. Bardoux: Mme. de Beaumont, 1884. Mme. de 
Custine, 1888. Mme. de Duras, 1898. — F. Saulnier: Lucile de 
Chateaubriand, 1885. — G. Pailhés: Mme. de C., 1887. Mme. de C., lettres 
inédites a Clausel de Coussergues, 1888. C., sa femme et ses amis, 1896. 
Du nouveau sur Joubert, C., etc., 1900. — J. Bédier: C. en Amérique, 1899. 
Etudes critiques, 1903. E. Biré: Les dernières années de C. (1830-48), 
1902. — A. Le Braz: Au pays d’exil de C., 1909. — A. Beaunier: Trois 
amies de C., 1910. — A. Cassagne: La vie politique de C., 1911. 

Critical Studies: Sainte-Beuve: Portraits Contemporains, t. I, 1834, 
1844. Lundis, ts. I, IL, 1850; X, 1854. Nouveaux Lundis, t. III, 1862. * C. et 
son groupe littéraire sous l’Empire, 1848. 








Villemain: C., 1853. — Comte de Marcellus: C. et son temps, 1859. — P. 
Bourget: C., in Etudes et Portraits, 1889. — C. Maurras: Trois idées 
politiques (C., Michelet, Sainte-Beuve), 1898. — F. Gansen: Le rapport de 
V. Hugo a C., 1900. — Lady Blennerhassett: Die Romantik und die 
Restaurationsepoche in Frankreich, C., 1903. — E. Dick: Plagiats de C., 
1905. — G. Daub: Der Parallelismus zwischen C. und Lamartine, 1909. — 
E. Michel: C., interprétation médico-psychologique de son caractère, 1911. 
— Portiquet: C. et l’hystérie, 1911. — V. Giraud: Nouvelles études sur C., 
1912. — J. Lemaitre: C., 1912. — G. Chinard: *® L’Exotisme américain 
dans l'œuvre de C., 1918. (This volume with its two predecessors: 
L’Exotisme américain au XVF siècle (1911), and L'Amérique et le rêve 
exotique au XVII° et au XVIIF siècle (1913) is an important repertory of 
material for the legend of the “noble savage” and allied topics.) 

E. P. de Senancour, 1770-1846: Réveries, 1798, 1800. Ed. critique, pub. 
par J. Merlant, vol. I, 1911. Obermann, 1804, 2d edn. with preface by 
Sainte-Beuve, 1833. — J. Levallois: Un précurseur, Senancour, 1897. — A. 
S. Tornudd: S., 1898 — J. Troubat: Essais critiques, 1902. — J. Merlant: S., 
poete, penseur religieux et publiciste, 1907. — R. Bouyer: Un 
contemporain de Beethoven, Obermann précurseur et musicien, 1907. — 
G. Michaut: S., ses amis et ses ennemis, 1909. 

Charles Nodier, 1783-1844: Œuvres, 13 vols. 1832-41 (incomplete). — 
S. de Lovenjoul: Bibliographie et critique, 1902. Œuvres choisies de N. 
Notices p. A. Cazes, 1914. — Sainte-Beuve: Portraits littér., I, 1840. — P. 


Mérimée: Portraits histor. et littér, 1874. — E. Montégut: Nos morts 
contemp., I, I, 1884. — M. Salomon: C. N. et le groupe romantique 
d'après des documents inédits, 1908. — J. Marsan: Notes sur C. N., 


documents inédits, lettres, 1912. 

Alphonse de Lamartine, 1790-1869: Méditations poétiques, 1820. 
Nouvelles méditations poétiques, 1823. Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, 
1832. Jocelyn, 1836. Œuvres complètes, 41 vols. 1860-66. Œuvres (éd. 
Lemerre), 12 vols. 1885-87. Correspondance, p. par V. de Lamartine, 6 
vols. 1872-75. 

Biographical and General Studies: F. Falconnet: A. de L., 1840. — 
Chapuys-Montlaville: L., 1843. — E. de Mirecourt: L., 1853. — E. Ollivier: 
L., 1874. — H. de Lacretelle: L. et ses amis, 1878. — P. Bourget: L., in 
Etudes et Portraits, 1889. — De Pomairols: L., 1889. — Baron de 
Chamborand de Périssat: L. inconnu, 1891. — F. Reyssié: La jeunesse de 


L., 1892. — Deschanel: L., 1893. — A. France: L’Elvire de L., 1893. — R. 
Doumic: Elvire à Aix-les-Bains, in Etudes sur la litt. française, 6° série, 
1909. L., 1912. — Zyromski: L. poète lyrique, 1897. — Larroumet: L., in 
Nouvelles études de litt. et d’art, 1899. — L. Séché: L. de 1816 à 1830, 
1905. Le Roman d’Elvire, 1909. Les amitiés de L., I'e série, 1911. — E. 
Sugier: L., 1910. — P.-M. Masson: L., 1911. P. de Lacretelle: Les 
origines et la jeunesse de L., 1911. 





Critical Studies: G. Planche: Portraits littéraires, t. I, 1836. Nouveaux 
Portraits, 1854. — Sainte-Beuve: Æ Lundis, ts. I, IV, X, 1849-54. Portraits 
contemporains, t. I, 1832-39. — J. Lemaître: Les Contemporains, 6° série, 
1896. — E. Faguet: XIX siècle, 1897 — Brunetière: L'évolution de la 
poésie lyrique en France au XIX siècle, 1894. — A. Roux: La question de 
Jocelyn, 1897. — M. Citoleux: La poésie philosophique au XIX siècle, L., 
1905. — C. Maréchal: Le véritable Voyage en Orient de L., 1908. — P. de 
Lacretelle: Les origines et la jeunesse de L., 1911. — L. Séché: Les Amitiés 
de L., 1912. — R. Doumic: L., 1912. — H. R. Whitehouse: The Life of L., 2 
vols. 1918. 

Alfred de Vigny, 1797-1863: Eloa, 1824. Poèmes antiques et modernes, 
1826. Cinq-Mars, 1826. Chatterton, 1835. Les Destinées, 1864. Œuvres 
(Lemerre), 8 vols. 1883-85. Le Journal d’un poète, p. par L. Ratisbonne, 


1867. La Correspondance d’A. de V., 1906 (incomplete). — S. de 
Lovenjoul: Les Lundis d’un chercheur, 1894. — E. Asse: A. de V. et les 
éditions originales de ses poésies, 1895. — J. Langlais: Essai de 


bibliographie de À. de V., 1905. 

Biography: L. Séché: A. de V. et son temps [no date]. — E. Dupuy: La 
Jeunesse des Romantiques, 1905. A. de V., ses amitiés, son rôle littéraire, 2 
vols. 1912. 

Critical Studies: Sainte-Beuve: Portraits littéraires, t. III, 1844. 
Nouveaux Lundis, t. VI, 1863. — Barbey d’Aurevilly: Les Œuvres et les 
Hommes, III, 1862. — A. France: A. de V., 1868. — P. Bourget: Etudes et 
Portraits, 1889. — Brunetière: L'évolution de la poésie lyrique, 1894. — 
Faguet: XIX siècle, 1897. — Paléologue: A. de V., 1891. — Dorison: A. de 
V. poète, philosophe, 1891. — J. Lemaître: Contemporains, VII, 1899. — E. 
Sakellaridès: A. de V., auteur dramatique, 1902. — Marabail: De l'influence 
de l'esprit militaire sur À. de V., 1905. — H. Schmack: A. de V. 5 Stello und 
Chatterton, 1905. — P.-M. Masson: A. de V., 1908. — P. Buhle: À. de V.s 


biblische Gedichte und ihre Quellen, 1909. — E. Lauvrière: A. de V., 1910. 
— F. Baldensperger: A. de V., 1912. — L. Séché: A. de V., 2 vols. 1914. — 
A. Desvoyes: A. de V. d’après son œuvre, 1914. — J. Aicard: A. de V. 1914. 

Victor Hugo, 1802-85: Œuvres complètes, ed. ne varietur d’après les 
manuscrits originaux, 48 vols. 1880-85. Œuvres inédites, 14 vols. 1886- 
1902. Correspondence (1815-84), 2 vols. 1896. Lettres à la fiancée (1820- 
22), 1901. 

Biography: Mme. Victor Hugo: V. H. raconté par un témoin de sa vie, 2 
vols. 1863. — E. Biré: V. H. avant 1830, 1883. V. H. après 1830, 2 vols. 
1891. V H. après 1852, 1894. — G. Larroumet: La maison de V. H., 
impressions de Guernsey, 1895. — A. Jullien: Le Romantisme et l'éditeur 
Renduel, 1897. — A. Barbou: La Vie de V. H., 1902. — G. Simon: 
L’Enfance de V. H., 1904. — E. Dupuy: La Jeunesse des Romantiques, 
1905. — C. Maréchal: Lamennais et V. H., 1906. — L. Séché: Le Cénacle 
de Joseph Delorme. I, V. H. et les Poètes. Il, V. H. et les artistes, 1912. — L. 
Guimbaud: V H. et Juliette Drouet, 1914. 

Critical Studies: G. Planche: Portraits littéraires, ts. I, IL, 1836. 
Nouveaux Portraits littéraires, t. I, 1854. — Barbey d’Aurevilly: Les 
Misérables de M. Victor Hugo, 1862. — Sainte-Beuve: Portraits litt., t, I 
(1827); t. H (1840); t. IN (1829); Portraits contemporains, t. I (1830-35). — 
Rémusat: Critiques et études littéraires du passé et du présent, 2° éd., 1857. 
— E. Zola: Nos auteurs dramatiques, 1881. Documents littéraires, 1881. — 
A. C. Swinburne: Essay on V. H., 1886. — E. Dupuy: V. H., l’homme et le 
poète, 1887. — G. Duval: Dictionnaire des métaphores de V. H., 1888. — P. 
Bourget: V. H., in Etudes et Portraits, 1889. — Nisard: Essais sur l’école 
Romantique, 1891. — L. Mabilleau: V H., 1893. — C. Renouvier: V. H., le 
poète, 1893. V. H., le philosophe, 1900. A. Ricard: Mgr. de Miollis, 
évêque de Digne, 1893. Brunetière: L'évolution de la poésie lyrique, 
1894. Les époques du théâtre français, 1892. — A. Blanchard: Le théâtre 
de V. H. et la parodie, 1894. — Morel Fatio: L'Histoire dans Ruy Blas, in 
Etudes sur l'Espagne, le série, 1895. — A. J. Theys: Métrique de V. H., 
1896. — M. Souriau: La préface de Cromwell, 1897. Les idées morales de 
V. H., 1908. — A. Rochette: L’Alexandrin chez V. H., 1899 and 1911. — F. 
Ganser: Beiträge zur Beurteilung des Verhältnisses von V. H. zu 
Chateaubriand, 1900. — E. Rigal: V. H. poète épique, 1900. — P. Stapfer: 
V. H. et la grande poésie satirique en France, 1901. — T. Gautier: VH., 
1902. — P. and V. Glachant: Essai critique sur le théâtre de V. H., Drames 











en vers. Drames en prose, 2 vols., 1902 and 1903. — P. Levin: V H., 1902. 
— Leçons faites à l’Ecole Normale sous la direction de F. Brunetiére, 2 
vols. 1902. — F. Gregh: Etude sur V. H., 1902. — H. Peltier: La 
philosophie de V. H., 1904. — H. Galletti: L’opera di V.H. nella letteratura 
italiana, 1904. — E. Huguet: La couleur, la lumière et l'ombre dans les 
métaphores de V. H., 1905. — L. Lucchetti: Les images dans les œuvres de 
V. H., 1907. — P. Bastier: V. H. und seine Zeit., 1908. — Maria Valente: V. 
H. e la lirica italiana, 1908. — A. Guiard: La fonction du poète, étude sur 
V. H., 1910. Virgile et V. H., 1910. — C. Grillet: La Bible dans V. H., 1910. 
— P. Berret: Le moyen âge européen dans La Légende des Siècles, 1911. — 
A. Rochette: L’Alexandrin chez V. H., 1911. — P. Dubois: V H. Ses Idées 
religieuses de 1802-25, 1913. 

H. Berlioz: Correspondance inédite (1819-68), pub. par D. Bernard, 
1879. Lettres intimes, pub. par Ch. Gounod, 1882. Berlioz; les années 
romantiques (1819-42), Correspondance, pub. par J. Tiersot, 1907. — A. 
Boschot: La Jeunesse d’un romantique, H. Berlioz (1803-31), 1906. Un 
romantique sous Louis Philippe, Berlioz (1831-42), 1908. Le Crépuscule 
d’un romantique, Berlioz (1842-69), 1913. 

Alexandre Dumas, 1803-70: Henri II et sa cour, 1829. Antony, 1831. 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, 1844. Le Comte de Monte Cristo, 1844-45. 

J. Janin: A.D., 1871. — B. Matthews: In Fr. Dramatists of the 19th cent. 
, 1881. — B. de Bury: A. D., 1885. — E. Courmeaux: A. D., 1886. — J. J. 
Weiss: Le théâtre et les mœurs, 3° éd. 1889. — H. Parigot: Le drame d’ A. 
D., 1898. A. D., 1901. — H. Lecomte: 4. D., 1903. — J. Lemaître: 
Impressions de théâtre, t. III (1890), IV (95), VIII (95), IX (96). — R. 
Doumic: De Scribe à Ibsen, 1896; also in Hommes et idées du XIX Siècle, 
1903. 

George Sand, 1804-76: Indiana, 1832. Lélia, 1833. Jacques, 1834. 
Consuelo, 1842-43. La petite Fadette, 1849. Histoire de ma vie, 4 vols. 
1854-55. — Correspondance, 6 vols. 1882-84. Correspondance de G. S. et 
d’ A. de Musset, p. par F. Decori, 1904. Œuvres complètes (éd. C. Lévy), 
105 vols. — S. de Lovenjoul: Etude bibliographique sur les œuvres de G. 
S., 1868. 

Biography: H. Lapaire and F. Roz: La bonne dame de Nohant, 1897. — 
Ageorges: G. S. paysan, 1901. — A. Le Roy: G. S. et ses amis, 1903. — H. 
Harrisse: Derniers moments et obsèques de G. S., souvenirs d’un ami, 1905. 


— A. Séché and J. Bertaut: La vie anecdotique et pittoresque des grands 
écrivains, G. S., 1909. 

Critical Studies: G. Planche: Portraits littéraires, t. II, 1836. Nouveaux 
Portraits littéraires, t. II, 1854. — Sainte-Beuve: Æ Lundis, t. I, 1850. 
Portraits Contemporains, 1832. — E. Caro: G. S., 1887. — P. Bourget: 
Etudes et Portraits, 1889. — J. Lemaitre: Les Contemporains, t. IV, 1889. 
Impressions de théâtre, ts. I, IV, 1888-92. — Marillier: La sensibilité et 
l imagination chez G. S., 1896. — W. Karénine: G. S., 3 vols. 1899-1912. 
— R. Doumic: G. S., 1909. — L. Buis: Les théories sociales de G. S., 1910. 
— E. Moselly: G. S., 1911. 

Gérard de Nerval, 1808-55: Œuvres compl., 5 vols. 1868. M. Tourneux: 
G. de N., 1867. — T. Gautier: Portr. et souvenirs littér., 1875. — Arvède 
Barine: Les Névrosés, 1898. — Mile. Cartier: Un intermédiaire entre la 
France et l'Allemagne, G. de N., 1904. — Gauthier-Ferrières: G. de N., la 
vie et l’œuvre, 1906. J. Marsan: G. de N. lettres inédites, 1909. — 
Correspondance (1830-55), p. par J. Marsan, 1911. — A. Marie: G. de N., 
1915. 

Alfred de Musset, 1810-57: Œuvres Complètes (Charpentier), 10 vols. 
1866, 10 vols. (Lemerre), 1886. 9 vols. p. par E. Biré, 1907-08. — 
Rocheblave: Lettres de George Sand à Musset et à Sainte-Beuve, 1897. — 
Correspondance de George Sand et d’A. de M., p. par F. Decori, 1904. — 
Correspondance d’A. de M., p. par L. Séché, 1907. — S. de Lovenjoul: 
Etude critique et bibliographique des œuvres d’A. de M., 1867. — M. 
Clouard: Bibliographie des œuvres d’A. de M., 1883. 

Biography: G. Sand: Elle et Lui, 1859. — P. de Musset: Lui et Elle, 
1859. Biographie d’A. de M., 1877. — Louise Colet: Lui, 1859. — S. de 
Lovenjoul: La véritable histoire de Elle et Lui, 1897. — P. Mariéton: Une 
histoire d’amour, George Sand et A. de M., 1897. — E. Lefébure: L’état 
psychique d’A. de M., 1897. — E. Faguet: Amours d'hommes de lettres, 
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ENDNOTES. 


1 See, for example, in vol. IX of the Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau the bibliography 
(pp. 87-276) for 1912 — the year of the bicentenary. 


2 Literature and the American College (1908); The New Laokoon (1910); The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism (1912). 


3 See his Oxford address On the Modern Element in Literature. 


4 These two tendencies in Occidental thought go back respectively at least as far as Parmenides and 
Heraclitus. 


Š In his World as Imagination (1916) E. D. Fawcett, though ultra-romantic and unoriental in his point 
of view, deals with a problem that has always been the special preoccupation of the Hindu. A Hindu, 
however, would have entitled a similar volume The World as Illusion (maya). Aristotle has much to 
say of fiction in his Poetics but does not even use the word imagination (gavtacia). In the 
Psychology, where he discusses the imagination, he assigns not to it, but to mind or reason the active 
and creative rôle (vods momtikoc). It is especially the notion of the creative imagination that is recent. 
The earliest example of the phrase that I have noted in French is in Rousseau’s description of his 
erotic reveries at the Hermitage (Confessions, Livre IX). 


£ Essay on Flaubert in Essais de Psychologie contemporaine. 
1 Le Romantisme et les mœurs (1910). 
8 Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, VIII, 30-31. 


2 I should perhaps say that in the case of Buddha I have been able to consult the original Pāli 
documents. In the case of Confucius and the Chinese I have had to depend on translations. 


10 See appendix on Chinese primitivism. 


u See, for example, Majjhima (Pali Text Society), I, 265. Later Buddhism, especially Mahayana 
Buddhism, fell away from the positive and critical spirit of the founder into mythology and 
metaphysics. 


2 Buddha expressed on many occasions his disdain for the Vedas, the great traditional authority of 
the Hindus. 


L I have explained the reasons for giving this place to Bacon in chapter II of Literature and the 
American College. 


l4 Eth. Nic., 1179 a. 


By scarcely need remind the reader that the extant Aristotelian writings which have repelled so many 
by their form were almost certainly not meant for publication. For the problems raised by these 
writings as well as for the mystery in the method of their early transmission see R. Shute, History of 
the Aristotelian Writings (1888). The writings which Aristotle prepared for publication and which 
Cicero describes as a “golden stream of speech” (Acad. II, 38, 119) have, with the possible exception 
of the recently recovered Constitution of Athens, been lost. 


16 See his Essai sur le genre dramatique sérieux. 
1 Quoted in Grimm’s Dictionary. 


18 Ex lectione quorundam romanticorum, i.e. librorum compositorum in gallico poeticorum de gestis 
militaribus, in quibus maxima pars fabulosa est. 


1 Perhaps the most romantic lines in English are found in one of Camillo’s speeches in The Winter 5 
Tale (IV, 4): 


a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. 


This “wild dedication” is, it should be noted, looked upon by Camillo with disfavor. 
20 Pepys 5 Diary, 13 June, 1666. 

21 Thomas Shadwell, Preface to the Sullen Lovers, 1668. 

22 Spectator, 142, by Steele. 

23 Pope, 2d Epistle, Of the Character of Women. 


24 Cf. Revue d’hist. litt., XVIII, 440. For the Early French history of the word, see also the article 
Romantique by A. François in Annales de la Soc. J.-J. Rousseau, V, 199-236. 


25 First edition, 1698; second edition, 1732. 
26 Cf. his Elégie a une dame. 
Mon ame, imaginant, n’a point la patience 


De bien polir les vers et ranger la science. 


La règle me déplaît, j'écris confusément: 


Jamais un bon esprit ne fait rien qu’aisément. 


Je veux faire des vers qui ne soient pas contraints 


Chercher des lieux secrets où rein ne me déplaise, 
Méditer à loisir, rêver tout à mon aise, 

Employer toute une heure à me mirer dans l’eau, 
Ouir, comme en songeant, la course d’un ruisseau. 
Ecrire dans un bois, m’interrompre, me taire, 
Composer un quatrain sans songer à le faire. 


21 Caractéres, ch. V. 


28 His psychology of the memory and imagination is still Aristotelian. Cf. E. Wallace, Aristotle s 
Psychology, Intr., Ixxxvi-cvii. 


2 An Essay upon Poetry (1682). 


30 The French Academy discriminates in its Sentiments sur le Cid between two types of probability, 
“ordinary” and “extraordinary.” Probability in general is more especially reserved for action. In the 
domain of action “ordinary” probability and decorum run very close together. It is, for example, both 
indecorous and improbable that Chimène in the Cid should marry her father’s murderer. 


31 In his Preface to Shakespeare. 

32 For a similar distinction in Aristotle see Eth. Nic., 1143 b. 

33 The Platonic and Aristotelian reason or mind (vodc) contains an element of intuition. 
34 In his Lettre à d’Alembert sur les spectacles. 


35 Rousseau contre Molière, 238. 


36 Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 


31 See verses prefixed to Congreve’s Double-Dealer. 


38 

Change l’état douteux dans lequel tu nous ranges, 
Nature élève-nous à la clarté des anges, 

Ou nous abaisse au sens des simples animaux. 


Sonnet (16577). 
32 See, for example, A. Gerard’s Essay on Genius (1774), passim. 


40 The English translation of this part of the Critique of Judgment, edited by J. C. Meredith, is useful 
for its numerous illustrative passages from these theorists (Young, Gerard, Duff, etc.). 


41 Mrs. Katharine Fullerton Gerould has dealt interestingly with this point in an article in the 
Unpopular Review (October, 1914) entitled Tabu and Temperament. 


2 See Biographia literaria, ch. XXII. 


8 This message came to him in any case straight from German romanticism. See Walzel, Deutsche 
Romantik, 22, 151. 


# «De tous les corps et esprits, on n’en saurait tirer un mouvement de vraie charité; cela est 
impossible, et d’un autre ordre, surnaturel.” Penseés, Article XVII. “Charité,” one should recollect, 
here has its traditional meaning — the love, not of man, but of God. 


45 See poem, Ce siécle avait deux ans in the Feuilles d’Automne. 
46 For amusing details, see L. Maigron, Le Romantisme et la mode (1911), ch. V. 


#1 For Disraeli see Wilfrid Ward, Men and Matters, 54 ff. Of Bulwer-Lytton at Nice about 1850 
Princess von Racowitza writes as follows in her Autobiography (p. 46): “His fame was at its zenith. 
He seemed to me antediluvian, with his long dyed curls and his old-fashioned dress ... with long 
coats reaching to the ankles, knee-breeches, and long colored waistcoats. Also, he appeared always 
with a young lady who adored him, and who was followed by a man servant carrying a harp. She sat 
at his feet and appeared as he did in the costume of 1830, with long flowing curls called Anglaises. 
... In society, however, people ran after him tremendously, and spoilt him in every possible way. He 
read aloud from his own works, and, in especially poetic passages, his ‘Alice’ accompanied him with 
arpeggios on the harp.” 


48 See essay by Kenyon Cox on The Illusion of Progress, in his Artist and Public. 


© See Creative Criticism by J. E. Spingarn, and my article on Genius and Taste, reviewing this book, 
in the Nation (New York), 7 Feb., 1918. 


30 One should note here as elsewhere points of contact between scientific and emotional naturalism. 
Take, for example, the educational theory that has led to the setting up of the elective system. The 
general human discipline embodied in the fixed curriculum is to be discarded in order that the 
individual may be free to work along the lines of his bent or “genius.” In a somewhat similar way 
scientific naturalism encourages the individual to sacrifice the general human discipline to a 
specialty. 


Sl See his poem L'Art in Emaux et Camées. 

52 

Quel esprit ne bat la campagne? 

Qui ne fait chateaux en Espagne? 

Picrochole, Pyrrhus, la laitiére, enfin tous, 

Autant les sages que les fous 

Chacun songe en veillant; il n’est rien de plus doux. 
Une flatteuse erreur emporte alors nos âmes; 

Tout le bien du monde est a nous, 

Tous les honneurs, toutes les femmes. 

Quand je suis seul, je fais au plus brave un défi, 

Je m’écarte, je vais détrôner le sophi; 

On m’élit roi, mon peuple m’aime; 

Les diadémes vont sur ma téte pleuvant: 

Quelque accident fait-il que je rentre en moi-méme, 


Je suis gros Jean comme devant. 


à Rasselas, ch. XLIV. 


4 Nouvelle Héloïse, Pt. II, Lettre XVII. 
Š% Rostand has hit off this change in the Balcony Scene of his Cyrano de Bergerac. 
20 Essay on Simple and Sentimental Poetry. 


= The life of Rousseau by Gerhard Gran is written from this point of view. 


58 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, etc. 


Hellas, vv. 1060 ff. 


© For an excellent analysis of Shelley’s idealism see Leslie Stephen’s Godwin and Shelley in his 
Hours in a Library. 


© Letters, II, 292. 

El See his letter to Wordsworth, 30 January, 1801. 

© Dramatic Art and Literature, ch. I. 

& Cf. Voltaire: On ne peut désirer ce qu’on ne connait pas. (Zaire.) 


& Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi. XV, 371: “Le romantique a la nostalgie, comme Hamlet; il 
cherche ce qu’il n’a pas, et jusque par delà les nuages; il rêve, il vit dans les songes. Au dix-neuvième 
siècle, il adore le moyen âge; au dix-huitième, il est déjà révolutionnaire avec Rousseau,” etc. Cf. 
also T. Gautier as quoted in the Journal des Goncourt, II, 51: “Nous ne sommes pas Français, nous 
autres, nous tenons à d’autres races. Nous sommes pleins de nostalgies. Et puis quand à la nostalgie 
d’un pays se joint la nostalgie d’un temps ... comme vous par exemple du dix-huitième siècle ... 
comme moi de la Venise de Casanova, avec embranchement sur Chypre, oh! alors, c’est complet.” 


S5 See article Goût in Postscriptum de ma vie. 
86 Schlegel’s Dramatic Art and Literature, Lecture XXII. 


€ For a discussion of this point see I. Rouge: F Schlegel et la Genèse du romantisme allemand, 48 
ff. 


8 For a development of this point of view see the essay of Novalis: Christianity or Europe. 


82 Confessions, Livre IX (1756). 
T This is Goethe’s very classical definition of genius: Du nur, Genius, mehrst in der Natur die Natur. 


2 Greek literature, after it had lost the secret of selection and the grand manner, as was the case 
during the Alexandrian period, also tended to oscillate from the pole of romance to the pole of so- 
called realism — from the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, let us say, to the Mimes of 
Herondas. 


2 Emile, Livre II. 
73 
Etudes de la nature. 
a See, for example, Tatler, 17 November, 31 December, 1709 (by Steele). 


2 See her letter to Gustavus M, King of Sweden, cited in Gustave III et la cour de France, II, 402, 
par A. Geffroy. 


T6 See Hastings Rashdall: Is Conscience an Emotion? (1914), especially ch. I. Cf. Nouvelle Héloïse. 
(Pt. VI, Lettre VII): “Saint-Preux fait de la conscience morale un sentiment, et non pas un jugement.” 


= Nouvelle Heloise, Pt. V, Lettre II. 
B Thid. 
T Ibid., Pt. IV, Lettre XII. 


80 Schiller’s definition is well known: “A beautiful soul we call a state where the moral sentiment has 
taken possession of all the emotions to such a degree that it may unhesitatingly commit the guidance 
of life to instinct,” etc. (On Grace and Dignity.) Cf. Madame de Staël: “La vertu devient alors une 
impulsion involontaire, un mouvement qui passe dans le sang, et vous entraîne irrésistiblement 
comme les passions les plus impérieuses.” (De la Littérature: Discours préliminaire.) 


8l Avenir de la Science, 354. 
82 Thid., 179-180. 
83 Avenir de la Science, 476. 


84 Madame de Warens felt the influence of German pietism in her youth. See La Jeunesse de J.-J. 
Rousseau par E. Ritter; ch. XIII. 


85 Lettre à M. Molé (21 October, 1803). 


86 Le romantisme français, 215. 
81 See Les Amours de Milord Bomston at the end of La Nouvelle Héloïse. 
88 Sultan Mourad in La Légende des Siécles. 


82 Correspondence, III, 213 (June, 1791). The date of this letter should be noted. Several of the worst 
terrorists of the French Revolution began by introducing bills for the abolition of capital punishment. 


2 See Burton’s Hume, II, 309 (note 2). 

This sentimental trait did not escape the authors of the Anti-Jacobin: 
Sweet child of sickly Fancy — Her of yore 

From her lov’d France Rousseau to exile bore; 
And while midst lakes and mountains wild he ran 
Full of himself and shunn’d the haunts of man, 
Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine steep 
To lisp the stories of his wrongs and weep; 

Taught her to cherish still in either eye 

Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 

And pour them in the brooks that babbled by — 
Taught her to mete by rule her feelings strong, 
False by degrees and delicately wrong, 

For the crush’d Beetle, first — the widow’d Dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove, 

Next for poor suff’ring Guilt — and Zast of all, 


For Parents, Friends, or King and Country’s fall. 


91 


Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 

Whom I already loved; — not verily 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

Michael 

92 

Once more the Ass, with motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turned round his long left ear. 

“The bard who soars to elegize an ass” and the “laureate of the long-eared kind” (English Bards and 


Scotch Reviewers) is, however, not Wordsworth but Coleridge. See his poem To a Young Ass, its 
mother being tethered near it. 


23 See the poem Acte d’accusation in Les Contemplations. 

4 Le Crapaud in La Légende des Siècles. 

25 See Apology 31D. 

6 His Language and Wisdom of the Hindus appeared in 1808. 
21 See Jugendschriften, ed. by J. Minor, II, 362. 

28 Dhammapada. 


2 Sutta-Nipata, v. 149 (Metta-sutta). 


100 Second Dialogue. 


101 Letters, II, 298. For Ruskin and Rousseau see /bid. I, 360: “[Ruskin] said that great parts of Les 


Confessions were so true to himself that he felt as if Rousseau must have transmigrated into his 
body.” 


102 «IF a poet wishes an atmosphere of indistinct illusion and of moving shadow, he must use the 
romantic style. ... Women, such as we know them, such as they are likely to be, ever prefer a delicate 
unreality to a true or firm art.” Essay on Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry (1864). 


18 “Die Romanze auf einem Pferde” utters the following lines in the Prologue to Tieck’s Kaiser 
Octavianus: 


Mondbeglanzte Zaubernacht, 
Die den Sinn gefangen hält, 
Wundervolle Marchenwelt 
Steig’ auf in der alten Pracht. 


A special study might be made of the rôle of the moon in Chateaubriand and Coleridge — even if 
one is not prepared like Carlyle to dismiss Coleridge’s philosophy as “bottled moonshine.” 


104 O, Walzel points out that as soon as the women in H. von Kleist’s plays become conscious they 


fall into error (Deutsche Romantik, 3. Auflage, 147). 


105 Byron, Sardanapalus, IV, 5. Cf. Rousseau, Neuvième Promenade: “Dominé par mes sens, quoi 
que je puisse faire, je n’ai jamais pu résister à leurs impressions, et, tant que l’objet agit sur eux, mon 
cœur ne cesse d’en être affecté.” Cf. also Musset, Rolla: 

Ce n’était pas Rolla qui gouvernait sa vie, 


C’étaient ses passions; il les laissait aller 


Comme un pâtre assoupi regarde l’eau couler. 
106 Modern Painters, Part V, ch. XX. 


107 Confessions, Pt. II, Livre IX (1756). 
108 

With nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife; they see 

A happy youth and their old age 

Is beautiful and free. 


Wordsworth: The Fountain. 


10 The phrase imaginative insight is, I believe, true to the spirit of Plato at his best, but it is certainly 
not true to his terminology. Plato puts the imagination (gavtacia) not only below intuitive reason 
(vodc) and discursive reason or understanding (voa), but even below outer perception (ziottc). He 


recognizes indeed that it may reflect the operations of the understanding and even the higher reason 
as well as the impressions of sense. This notion of a superior intellectual imagination was carried 
much further by Plotinus and the neo-Platonists. Even the intellectual imagination is, however, 
conceived of as passive. Perhaps no Greek thinker, not even Plato, makes as clear as he might that 
reason gets its intuition of reality and the One with the aid of the imagination and, as it were, through 
a veil of illusion, that, in Joubert’s phrase, “l'illusion est une partie inté, grante de la réalité” 
(Pensées, Titre XI, XXXIX). Joubert again distinguishes (ibid., Titre III, XLVI, LI) between 
“imaginative” which is passive and “l'imagination” which is active and creative (“œil de l’âme”). 
In its failure to bring out with sufficient explicitness this creative rôle of the imagination and in the 
stubborn intellectualism that this failure implies is to be found, if anywhere, the weak point in the 
cuirass of Greek philosophy. 


10 gee Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, 16, 3. 


it Zoppoodvn. 


12 See his Lettre à d’Alembert. 


13 Varieties of Religious Experience, 387. 


U4 Bhitezeit der Romantik, 126. 


LS «parfaite illusion, réalité parfaite” (Alfred de Vigny). “Die Welt wird Traum, der Traum wird 
Welt” (Novalis). “This sort of dreaming existence is the best; he who quits it to go in search of 
realities generally barters repose for repeated disappointments and vain regrets” (Hazlitt). 


H6 Tit Ang., IV, 130. 


UT About 1885. 


U8 Le Théâtre en France, 304. 


119 
Je suis une force qui va! 


Agent aveugle et sourd de mystères funèbres. 


120 E.g., Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity (1736) had a marked influence on the rise of the German fate tragedy. 


121 


Wo ist der, der sagen dürfe, 


So will ich’s, so sei’s gemacht, 


Unser Taten sind nur Würfe 
In des Zufalls blinde Nacht. 


Die Ahnfrau. 


122 «So that in the first place, I put for a general inclination of all mankind, a perpetual and restless 
desire of Power after power, that ceaseth only in Death.” Leviathan, Part I, ch. XI. 


123 See Unpopular Review, October, 1915. 


124 E, Seillière has been tracing, in Le Mal romantique and other volumes, the relation between 


Rousseauism and what he terms an “irrational imperialism.” His point of view is on the constructive 
side very different from mine. 


125 The best account of Rousseau’s German influence is still that of H. Hettner in his 


Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Compared with Rousseau’s German influence, says 
Professor Paul Hensel in his Rousseau (1907), “his influence in France seems almost trifling.” In 
Germany “Rousseau became the basis not of a guillotine but of a new culture (Kultur). ... We have 
drawn his spirit over to us, we have made it our own.” (121.) See also Professor Eugen Kühnemann, 
Vom Weltreich des deutschen Geistes (1914), 54-62, and passim. German idealism is, according to 
Kühnemann, the monument that does the greatest honor to Rousseau. 


126 


A robin redbreast in a cage 


Puts all Heaven in a rage. 


He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be belov’d by men. 
He who the ox to wrath has mov’d 


Shall never be by woman lov’d. 


Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 
For the Last Judgment draweth nigh. 


Auguries of Innocence. 


121 See Hart-Leap Well. 
128 Beyond Good and Evil, ch. IV. 


122 «Out into distant futures, which no dream hath yet seen, into warmer souths than ever sculptor 
conceived. ... Let this love be your new nobility, — the undiscovered in the remotest seas,” etc. 
(Thus Spake Zarathustra, translated by Thomas Common, 240, 248.) 


130 “On trouverait, en rétablissant les anneaux intermédiaires de la chaîne, qu’à Pascal se rattachent 
les doctrines modernes qui font passer en première ligne la connaissance immédiate, l’intuition, la vie 
intérieure, comme à Descartes ... se rattachent plus particulièrement les philosophies de la raison 
pure.” La Science française (1915), I, 17. 


BI cf Tennyson: 


Fantastic beauty, such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 


Without a conscience or an aim — 


132 Addison writes: 

Twas then great Marlbro’s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of changing hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examin’d all the dreadful scenes of war; 

In peaceful thought the field of death survey’d. 


So far as Marlborough deserved this praise he was a general in the grand manner. 


133 “Beauty resides in due proportion and order,” says Aristotle (Poetics, ch. VII). 


134 4 Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (1912), II, 191. 


135 Confucius and the Chinese sages were if anything even more concerned than Plato or Aristotle 


with the ethical quality of music. 


136 Like Bishop Blougram’s his “interest’s on the dangerous edge of things.” 


137 


Does he take inspiration from the church, 
Directly make her rule his law of life? 


Not he: his own mere impulse guides the man. 


Such is, for the Augustine that was once, 
This Canon Caponsacchi we see now. 


X, 1911-28. 
138 See X, 1367-68. 


139 Letter to Joseph d’Ortigue, January 19, 1833. 


140 ; : : ; ` 
— Here is an extreme example from Maigron’s manuscript collection (Le Romantisme et les mœurs, 


153). A youth forced to be absent three weeks from the woman he loves writes to her as follows: 
“Trois semaines, mon amour, trois semaines loin de toi! ... Oh! Dieu m’a maudit! ... Hier j’ai erré 
toute l’après-midi comme une bête fauve, une bête traquée. ... Dans la forêt, j’ai hurlé, hurlé comme 
un démon ... je me suis roulé par terre ... j’ai broyé sous mes dents des branches que mes mains 
avaient arrachées. ... Alors, de rage, j’ai pris ma main entre mes dents; j’ai serré, serré 
convulsivement; le sang a jailli et j’ai craché au ciel le morceau de chair vive ... j'aurais voulu lui 
cracher mon cœur.” 


14! Maxime Du Camp asserts in his Souvenirs littéraires (1, 118) that this anæmia was due in part to 


the copious blood-letting to which the physicians of the time, disciples of Broussais, were addicted. 


142 This perversion was not unknown to classical antiquity. Cf. Seneca, To Lucilius, XCIX: “Quid 


turpius quam captare in ipso luctu voluptatem; et inter lacrymas quoque, quod juvet, quærere?” 


143 Nouvelle Heloise, Pt. I, Lettre VI. 


144 Confessions, Livre IV. 
145 
— The New Laokoon, ch. V. 


146 Franciscae meæ laudes, in Les Fleurs du mal. 


141 Architecture and Painting, Lecture II. This diatribe may have been suggested by Byron’s Don 
Juan, Canto XIII, IX-XI: 


Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away: 


A single laugh demolished the right arm 


Of his own country, etc. 
148 : 
— “Nondum amabam, et amare amabam, quærebam quid amarem, amans amare.” 


1# cf. Shelley’s Alastor: 

Two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 


To beckon. 


150 «Some of us have in a prior existence been in love with an Antigone, and that makes us find no 
full content in any mortal tie.” Shelley to John Gisborne, October 22, 1821. 


11 Confessions, Livre XI (1761). 


152 Mémoires d ’Outre- Tombe, November, 1817. 


153 « ae pe diy ee ; . R 
= “Je me faisais une félicité de réaliser avec ma sylphide mes courses fantastiques dans les forêts du 
Nouveau Monde.” 


Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, December, 1821. 


154 Peacock has in mind Childe Harold, canto IV, CXXI ff. 


155 Rousseau plans to make a nympholept of his ideal pupil, Emile: “Il faut que je sois le plus 


maladroit des hommes si je ne le rends d’avance passionné sans savoir de quoi”, etc. Emile, Liv. IV. 


156 Cf. René’s letter to Céluta in Les Natchez: “Je vous ai tenue sur ma poitrine au milieu du désert, 
dans les vents de l’orage, lorsque, après vous avoir portée de l’autre côté d’un torrent, j’aurais voulu 
vous poignarder pour fixer le bonheur dans votre sein, et pour me punir de vous avoir donné ce 
bonheur.” 


151 The romantic lover, it should be observed, creates his dream companion even less that he may 
adore her than that she may adore him. 


158 Walter Bagehot has made an interesting study of the romantic imagination in his essay on a figure 


who reminds one in some respects of Gérard de Nerval — Hartley Coleridge. 


152 Don Juan bids his servant give a coin to the beggar not for the love of God but for the love of 
humanity. 


160 


Demandant aux forêts, à la mer, à la plaine, 

Aux brises du matin, à toute heure, à tout lieu, 

La femme de son âme et de son premier voeu! 
Prenant pour fiancée un rêve, une ombre vaine, 

Et fouillant dans le cœur d’une hécatombe humaine, 
Prêtre désespéré, pour y trouver son Dieu. 

A. de Musset, Namouna. 


“Don Juan avait en lui cet amour pour la femme idéale; il a couru le monde serrant et brisant de dépit 
dans ses bras toutes les imparfaites images qu’il croyait un moment aimer; et il est mort épuisé de 
fatigue, consumé de son insatiable amour.” Prévost-Paradol, Lettres, 149. 


161 See Scott’s (2d) edition of Swift, XIII, 310. 


162 


Aimer c’est le grand point. Qu’importe la maitresse? 


Qu’importe le flacon pourvu qu’on ait l’ivresse? 


163 Tt has been said that in the novels of George Sand when a lady wishes to change her lover God is 


always there to facilitate the transfer. 


164 «Tous les hommes sont menteurs, inconstants, faux, bavards, hypocrites, orgueilleux ou lâches, 
méprisables et sensuels; toutes les femmes sont perfides, artificieuses, vaniteuses, curieuses et 
dépravées; le monde n’est qu’un égout sans fond où les phoques les plus informes rampent et se 
tordent sur des montagnes de fange; mais il y a au monde une chose sainte et sublime, c’est l’union 
de deux de ces êtres si imparfaits et si affreux. On est souvent trompé en amour; souvent blessé et 
souvent malheureux; mais on aime et quand on est sur le bord de sa tombe, on se retourne pour 
regarder en arrière, et on se dit: J’ai souffert souvent, je me suis trompé quelquefois, mais j’ai aimé. 
C’est moi qui ai vécu, et non pas un étre factice créé par mon orgueil et mon ennui.” (The last 
sentence is taken from a letter of George Sand to Musset.) On ne badine pas avec l’Amour, II, 5. 


165 Table-Talk. On the Past and Future. 


166 The Plain Speaker. On Reading Old Books. 


161 The Round Table. On the Character of Rousseau. 


168 “Aujourd’hui, jour de Pâques fleuries, il y a précisément cinquante ans de ma première 
connaissance avec Madame de Warens.” 


16° Even on his death-bed the hero of Browning’s Confessions gives himself up to impassionated 
recollection: 


How sad and bad and mad it was — 

But then, how it was sweet. 

In his Stances a Madame Lullin Voltaire is at least as poetical and nearer to normal experience: 
Quel mortel s’est jamais flatté 

D'un rendez-vous a l’agonie? 


120 See especially Lyceum fragment, no. 108. 


DL À Well-known example of the extreme to which the romanticists pushed their Fichtean solipsism 
is the following from the William Lovell of the youthful Tieck: “Having gladly escaped from anxious 
fetters, I now advance boldly through life, absolved from those irksome duties which were the 
inventions of cowardly fools. Virtue is, only because I am; it is but a reflection of my inner self. What 
care I for forms whose dim lustre I have myself brought forth? Let vice and virtue wed. They are 
only shadows in the mist,” etc. 


12 Beyond Good and Evil, ch. IV. 


18 On Contemporary Literature, 206. The whole passage is excellent. 


18 M. Legouis makes a similar remark in the Cambridge History of English Literature XI, 108. 


18] scarcely need say that Wordsworth is at times genuinely ethical, but he is even more frequently 


only didactic. The Excursion, as M. Legouis says, is a “long sermon against pessimism.” 


ie “Quia fecisti nos ad te et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te.” 


117 Eth. Nic., 1177 b. 


18 Cf, the chapter on William Law and the Mystics in Cambridge History of English Literature, IX, 


341-67; also the bibliography of Boehme, ibid., 560-74. 


12 See Excursion, 1, VV. 943 ff. 


180 Th his attitude towards sin Novalis continues Rousseau and anticipates the main positions of the 


Christian Scientist. 

181 

Prune thou thy words, 

The thoughts control 

That o’er thee swell and throng. 

They will condense within the soul 

And change to purpose strong. 

But he who lets his feelings run 

In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done 


And faints at every foe. 


182 Wesley had no liking for Boehme and cut out from Brooke’s book the theosophy that had this 


origin. 


183 Writing was often associated with magic formule. Hence ypáupa also gave Fr. “grimoire.” 


184 Thus Spake Zarathustra, LXIX (The Shadow to Zarathustra). 


185 Katha-Upanishad. The passage is paraphrased as follows by P. E. More in his Century of Indian 


Epigrams: 

Seated within this body’s car 

The silent Self is driven afar, 

And the five senses at the pole 

Like steeds are tugging restive of control. 


And if the driver lose his way, 


Or the reins sunder, who can say 

In what blind paths, what pits of fear 

Will plunge the chargers in their mad career? 
Drive well, O mind, use all thy art, 

Thou charioteer! — O feeling Heart, 

Be thou a bridle firm and strong! 


For the Lord rideth and the way is long. 


186 See Brandes: The Romantic School in Germany, ch. XI. 


187 Alfred de Musset saw his double in the stress of his affair with George Sand (see Nuit de 
Décembre), Jean Valjean (Les Misérables) sees his double in the stress of his conversion. Peter Bell 
also sees his double at the emotional crisis in Wordsworth’s poem of that name. 


188 Thus Spake Zarathustra, LXIX. 
18 p, Schlegel: Lyceumfragment, no. 42. 
1p 

.g., canto HI, CVII-CXI. 


pI Confessions, Livre XII (1765). 


192 Cf. Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, I, 402. 


13 Wordsworth: Miscellaneous Sonnets, XII. 
1% In much the same spirit the Japanese hermit, Kamo Chomei (thirteenth century), expresses the 
fear that he may forget Buddha because of his fondness for the mountains and the moon. — See 


article on nature in Japan by M. Revon in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

195 ; 

== Confessions, Bk. X, ch. IX. 

196 Cf. Cicero: “Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, cole et in ista luce vive.” (4d Fam., II, 22.) 


197 March 23, 1646. 


138 Tt was especially easy for the poets to go for their landscapes to the painters because according to 


the current theory poetry was itself a form of painting (ut pictura poesis). Thus Thomson writes in 


The Castle of Indolence: 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landskips rise, 

Or autumn’s varied shades embrown the walls: 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonish’d eyes; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 

The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies; 
Whate’ er Lorrain light touch’d with softening hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew. 


(C. I, st. 38.) 


199 


Disparaissez, monuments du génie, 

Pares, jardins immortels, que Le Nôtre a plantés; 
De vos dehors pompeux l’exacte symmétrie, 
Etonne vainement mes regards attristés. 

J’aime bien mieux ce désordre bizarre, 

Et la variété de ces riches tableaux 

Que disperse l’ Anglais d’une main moins avare. 


Bertin, 19° Elégie of Les Amours. 


200 Pt, TV, Lettre XI. 


20! Nouvelle Heloise, Pt. IV, Lettre XI. 


202 Thid. 


203 Thid., Pt. IV, Lettre XVII. 


204 Confessions, Livre V (1732). 


205 See especially Childe Harold, canto II, XXV ff. 


206 Thid., canto II, XXXVII. 


207 Thid., canto II, LXXII. 


208 Thid., canto IV, CLXXVII. 


20° See La Perception du changement, 30. 


210 


ASIA 

My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 

Beside a helm conducting it, 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever 

Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 


A paradise of wildernesses! 


Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions; 


Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 


And we sail on away, afar, 

Without a course, without a star, 

But by the instinct of sweet music driven; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 

By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 

Where never mortal pinnace glided 

The boat of my desire is guided; 

Realms where the air we breathe is love — 


Prometheus Unbound, Act II, Sc. V. 


211 «Si tu souffres plus qu’un autre des choses de la vie, il ne faut pas t’en étonner; une grande âme 
doit contenir plus de douleurs qu’une petite.” 


212 cf. Shelley, Julian and Maddalo: 

I love all waste 

And solitary places; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 


Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be. 


213 Cf. for example, the passage of Rousseau in the seventh Promenade (“Je sens des extases, des 


ravissements inexprimables à me fondre pour ainsi dire dans le système des êtres,” etc.) with the 
revery described by Wordsworth in The Excursion, I, 200-218. 


214 o belles, craignez le fond des bois, et leur vaste silence. 


213 Faust (Miss Swanwick’s translation). 


216 Artist and Public, 134 ff. 


217 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 


What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves, etc. 

Cf. Lamartine: 

Quand la feuille des bois tombe dans la prairie, 
Le vent du soir s’éléve et l’arrache aux vallons; 
Et moi, je suis semblable a la feuille flétrie; 
Emportez-moi comme elle, orageux aquilons. 


L’Tsolement. 


218 cf. Hettner, Romantische Schule, 156. 


21° See appendix on Chinese primitivism. 


220 


=~ G. Duval has written a Dictionnaire des métaphores de Victor Hugo, and G. Lucchetti a work on 
Les Images dans les œuvres de Victor Hugo. So far as the ethical values are concerned, the latter title 
is alone justified. Hugo is, next to Chateaubriand, the great imagist. 


221 The French like to think of the symbolists as having rendered certain services to their 
versification. Let us hope that they did, though few things are more perilous than this transfer of the 
idea of progress to the literary and artistic domain. Decadent Rome, as we learn from the younger 
Pliny and others, simply swarmed with poets who also no doubt indulged in many strange 
experiments. All this poetical activity, as we can see only too plainly at this distance, led nowhere. 


222 


<< Grant Allen writes of the laws of nature in Magdalen Tower: 


They care not any whit for pain or pleasure, 


That seems to us the sum and end of all, 


Dumb force and barren number are their measure, 
What shall be shall be, tho’ the great earth fall, 
They take no heed of man or man’s deserving, 
Reck not what happy lives they make or mar, 
Work out their fatal will unswerv’d, unswerving, 
And know not that they are! 


223 Fragment de |’ Art de jouir, quoted by P.-M. Masson in La Religion de J.-J. Rousseau, II, 228. 


224 Tf nature merely reflects back to a man his own image, it follows that Coleridge’s celebrated 


distinction between fancy and imagination has little value, inasmuch as he rests his proof of the 
unifying power of the imagination, in itself a sound idea, on the union the imagination effects 
between man and outer nature — and this union is on his own showing fanciful. 


225 IfI had had this consecration Wordsworth says, addressing Peele Castle, 


I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile, 
Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 


On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 


A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife, etc. 


Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a storm. 


226 Cf Doudan, Lettres, IV, 216: “J’ai parcouru le Saint-Paul de Renan. Je n’ai jamais vu dans un 


théologien une si grande connaissance de la flore orientale. C’est un paysagiste bien supérieur a 
Saint-Augustin et à Bossuet. Il sème des résédas, des anémones, des pâquerettes pour recueillir 
l’incrédulité.” 


221 In his Mal romantique (1908) E. Seillière labels the generations that have elapsed since the rise of 
Rousseauism as follows: 


1. Sensibility (Nouvelle Héloise, 1761). 


2. Weltschmerz (Schiller’s Æsthetic Letters, 1795). 
3. Mal du siècle (Hugo’s Hernani, 1830). 
4. Pessimism (vogue of Schopenhauer and Stendhal, 1865). 


5. Neurasthenia (culmination of fin de siècle movement, 1900). 


228 Eckermann, September 24, 1827. 


229 See La Nuit de Mai. 


230 These lines are inscribed on the statue of Musset in front of the Théâtre Français. Cf. Shelley: 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


231 Translation by J. E. Sandys of fragment cited in Stobæus, Flor. CIX, I. 


232 Pythian Odes, II, 20 ff. 


233 Pythian Odes, III, 81-82. 


234 Song of the Banjo, in the Seven Seas. 


235 XVII, 446-47. 


236 À brief survey of melancholy among the Greeks will be found in Professor S. H. Butcher’s Some 
Aspects of the Greek Genius. 


237 The exasperated quest of novelty is one of the main traits both of the ancient and the modern 
victim of ennui. See Seneca, De Tranquillitate animi: “Fastidio illis esse cœpit vita, et ipse mundus; 
et subit illud rabidorum deliciarum: quousque eadem?” (Cf. La Fontaine: I] me faut du nouveau, n’en 
fat-il plus au monde.) 


238 «A quoi bon m'avoir fait naître avec des facultés exquises pour les laisser jusqu’à la fin sans 


emploi? Le sentiment de mon prix interne en me donnant celui de cette injustice m’en dédommageait 
en quelque sorte, et me faisait verser des larmes que j’aimais a laisser couler.” Confessions. Livre IX 
(1756). 


239 Nouvelle Heloise, Pt. VI, Lettre VIII. 
240 «Encore enfant par la tête, vous êtes déjà vieux par le cœur.” Ibid. 


241 See the examples quoted in Arnold: Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 305-06. 


242 This is the thought of Keats’s Ode to Melancholy: 


Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine. 


Cf. Chateaubriand: Essai sur les Révolutions, Pt. II, ch. LVIII: “Ces jouissances sont trop poignantes: 
telle est notre faiblesse, que les plaisirs exquis deviennent des douleurs,” etc. 


243 See his sonnet Les Montreurs. This type of Rousseauist is anticipated by “Milord” Bomston in La 


Nouvelle Héloïse. Rousseau directed the engraver to depict him with “un maintien grave et stoïque 
sous lequel il cache avec peine une extréme sensibilité.” 


244 “Qui es-tu? A coup sir tu n’es pas un étre pétri du méme limon et animé de la méme vie que 


nous! Tu es un ange ou un démon mais tu n’es pas une créature humaine. ... Pourquoi habiter parmi 
nous, qui ne pouvons te suffire ni te comprendre?” G. Sand, Lélia, I, 11. 


245 See p. 51. 


246 See Lara, XVIII, XIX, perhaps the best passage that can be quoted for the Byronic hero. 


247 Cf. Gautier, Histoire du romantisme: “Il était de mode alors dans l’école romantique d’être pâle, 
livide, verdâtre, un peu cadavéreux, s’il était possible. Cela donnait l’air fatal, byronien, giaour, 
dévoré par les passions et les remords.” 


248 Hugo, Hernani. 

249 

Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprêmes, 
Le Poète apparaît dans ce monde ennuyé, 

Sa mère épouvantée et pleine de blasphèmes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu, qui la prend en pitié. 
Fleurs du mal: Bénédiction. 


Cf. Nouvelle Héloïse, Pt. III, Lettre XX VI: 


“Ciel inexorable! ... O ma mère, pourquoi vous donna-t-il un fils dans sa colère?” 


230 Coleridge has a side that relates him to the author of Les Fleurs du mal. In his Pains of Sleep he 


describes a dream in which he felt 
Desire with loathing strangely mix’d, 


On wild or hateful objects fix’d. 


251 Keats according to Shelley was an example of the poéte maudit. “The poor fellow” he says “was 


literally hooted from the stage of life.” Keats was as a matter of fact too sturdy to be snuffed out by 
an article and had less of the quivering Rousseauistic sensibility than Shelley himself. Cf. letter of 
Shelley to Mrs. Shelley (Aug. 7, 1820): “Imagine my despair of good, imagine how it is possible that 
one of so weak and sensitive a nature as mine can run further the gauntlet through this hellish society 
of men.” 


252 Euripides speaks of the Xäpis yóæœv in his Tkétidec (Latin, “dolendi voluptas”; German, “die 


Wonne der Wehmut’). 


253 Chesterton is anticipated in this paradox by Wordsworth: 


In youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing. 

Then Twilight is preferred to Dawn 
And autumn to the spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happiness. 


Ode to Lycoris. 
254 Souvenirs d ‘enfance et de jeunesse, 329-30. 


255 “[Villiers] était de cette famille des néo-catholiques littéraires dont Chateaubriand est le père 
commun, et qui a produit Barbey d’Aurevilly, Baudelaire et plus récemment M. Joséphin Peladan. 
Ceux-là ont goûté par-dessus tout dans la religion les charmes du péché, la grandeur du sacrilège, et 
leur sensualisme a caressé les dogmes qui ajoutaient aux voluptés la suprême volupté de se perdre.” 
A. France, Vie Littéraire, III, 121. 


256 Première Promenade. 


257 Thid. 


258 E.g., Hölderlin and Jean Polonius. 


259 À striking passage on solitude will be found in the Laws of Manu, IV, 240-42. (“Alone a being is 
born: alone he goes down to death.” His kin forsake him at the grave; his only hope then is in the 
companionship of the Law of righteousness [Dharma]. “With the Law as his companion he crosses 
the darkness difficult to cross.”) 


260 «Be good and you will be lonely.” 


261 Th the poem by the Swiss poet C. Didier from which Longfellow’s poem seems to be derived, the 


youth who persists in scaling the heights in spite of all warnings is Byron! 
Et Byron ... disparait aux yeux du patre épouvante. 


(See E. Estéve, Byron en France, 147). 


262 Th the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe Chateaubriand quotes from the jottings of Napoleon on the 


island of Elba. “Mon cceur se refuse aux joies communes comme a la douleur ordinaire.” He says of 
Napoleon elsewhere in the same work: “Au fond il ne tenait à rien: homme solitaire, il se suffisait; le 
malheur ne fit que le rendre au désert de sa vie.” 


263 The solitude of the “genius” is already marked in Blake: 


O! why was I born with a different face? 
Why was I not born like the rest of my race? 
When I look, each one starts; when I speak, I offend; 


Then I’m silent and passive and lose every friend. 


264 Froude’s Carlyle, Il, 377. 


265 No finer lines on solitude are found in English than those in which Wordsworth relates how from 
his room at Cambridge he could look out on 


The antechapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 


The marble index of a mind for ever 


Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone. 
(Prelude WI, 61-63.) 
Cf. also the line in the Sonnet on Milton: 


His soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 
266 Eth, Nic., 1109 b. 


267 James Thomson in The City of Dreadful Night says that he would have entered hell 
gratified to gain 
That positive eternity of pain 


Instead of this insufferable inane. 


268 R, Canat has taken this phrase as the title of his treatment of the subject: La Solitude morale dans 


le mouvement romantique. 


22 Decadent Rome had the equivalent of Des Esseintes. Seneca (To Lucilius, CX XII) speaks of those 
who seek to affirm their originality and attract attention to themselves by doing everything differently 
from other people and, “ut ita dicam, retro vivunt.” 


270 Tennyson has traced this change of the æsthetic dream into a nightmare in his Palace of Art. 


271 Contemporains, I, 332. 


22 Génie du Christianisme, Pt. I, Livre II, ch. IX. 
273 

L’orage est dans ma voix, l’éclair est sur ma bouche; 
Aussi, loin de m’aimer, voilà qu’ils tremblent tous, 
Et quand j’ouvre les bras, on tombe à mes genoux. 


274 


Que vous ai-je donc fait pour être votre élu? 


Hélas! je suis, Seigneur, puissant et solitaire, 
Laissez-moi m’endormir du sommeil de la terre! 
275 

Le juste opposera le dédain à l’absence 

Et ne répondra plus que par un froid silence 


Au silence éternel de la Divinité. 
278 See Sainte-Beuve’s poetical epistle A. M. Villemain (Pensées d’Août 1837). 


217 See Masters of Modern French Criticism, 233, 238. 


218 Wordsworth writes 


A piteous lot it were to flee from man 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. 

(Excursion, IV, 514.) 

This lot was Vigny’s: 

Ne me laisse jamais seul avec la Nature 


Car je la connais trop pour n’en avoir pas peur. 


272 Madame Dorval. 


280 La Maison du Berger. Note that in Wordsworth the “still sad music of humanity” is very closely 


associated with nature. 


281 La Bouteille à la Mer. 


282 See Book IX of the Nicomachean Ethics. 


283 «All salutary conditions have their root in strenuousness” (appamäda), says Buddha. 


284 See Masters of Modern French Criticism, Essay on Taine, passim. Paul Bourget in his Essais de 


Psychologie contemporaine (2 vols.) has followed out during this period the survivals of the older 
romantic melancholy and their reinforcement by scientific determinism. 


285 «Le pauvre M. Arago, revenant un jour de l’Hôtel de Ville en 1848 après une épouvantable 


émeute, disait tristement à l’un de ses aides de camp au ministère de la marine: ‘En vérité ces gens-là 
ne sont pas raisonnables.’” Doudan, Lettres, IV, 338. 


286 See Preface (pp. vill-ix) to his Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse and my comment in The New 


Laokoon, 207-08. 


287 Most of the political implications of the point of view I am developing I am reserving for a 
volume I have in preparation to be entitled Democracy and Imperialism. Some of my conclusions 
will be found in two articles in the (New York) Nation: The Breakdown of Internationalism (June 17 
and 24, 1915), and The Political Influence of Rousseau (Jan. 18, 1917). 


288 Reden an die deutsche Nation, XII. 


289 T should perhaps allow for the happiness that may be experienced in moments of supernormal 
consciousness — something quite distinct from emotional or other intoxication. Fairly consistent 
testimony as to moments of this kind is found in the records of the past from the early Buddhists 
down to Tennyson. 


220 | scarcely need say that I am speaking of the man of science only in so far as he is purely 
naturalistic in his point of view. There may enter into the total personality of Edison or any particular 
man of science other and very different elements. 


21 M. René Berthelot has written a book on pragmatism and similar tendencies in contemporary 


philosophy entitled Un Romantisme utilitaire. I have not read it but the title alone is worth more than 
most books on the subject I have read. 


22 Dedication of the Æneis (1697). 
293 
<= Adventure of one Hans Pfaal. 


294 His attempt to rewrite Hyperion from a humanitarian point of view is a dismal failure. 


25 There is also a strong idyllic element in Paradise Lost as Rousseau (Emile, V) and Schiller (Essay 


on Naive and Sentimental Poetry) were among the first to point out. Critics may be found even to- 
day who, like Tennyson, prefer the passages which show a richly pastoral imagination to the passages 
where the ethical imagination is required but where it does not seem to prevail sufficiently over 
theology. 


226 XII, 74. 
27 Three Philosophical Poets, 188. 


28 After telling of the days when “il n’y avait pour moi ni passé ni avenir et je goûtais à la fois les 
délices de mille siècles,” Saint-Preux concludes: “Hélas! vous avez disparu comme un éclair. Cette 


éternité de bonheur ne fut qu’un instant de ma vie. Le temps a repris sa lenteur dans les moments de 
mon désespoir, et l’ennui mesure par longues années le reste infortuné de mes jours” (Nouvelle 
Heloise, Pt. HI, Lettre VI). 


22 The Church, so far as it has become humanitarian, has itself succumbed to naturalism. 


300 Sutta of the Great Decease. 


301 Tf a man recognizes the supreme rôle of fiction or illusion in life while proceeding in other 


respects on Kantian principles, he will reach results similar to the “As-if Philosophy” (Philosophie 
des Als Ob) of Vaihinger, a leading authority on Kant and co-editor of the Kantstudien. This work, 
though not published until 1911, was composed, the author tells us in his preface, as early as 1875- 
78. It will be found to anticipate very strikingly pragmatism and various other isms in which 
philosophy has been proclaiming so loudly of late its own bankruptcy. 


302 «C’est en vain qu’on voudrait assigner a la vie un but, au sens humain du mot.” L’Evolution 
créatrice, 55. 


203 Metaphysics, 1078 b. 


304 In the beginning was the Word! To seek to substitute, like Faust, the Deed for the Word is to 


throw discrimination to the winds. The failure to discriminate as to the quality of the deed is 
responsible for the central sophistry of Faust (see p. 331) and perhaps of our modern life in general. 


305 «P adore la liberté; j’abhorre la gêne, la peine, l’assujettissement.” Confessions, Livre I. 


306 Analects, XI, CXI. Cf. ibid., VI, CXX: “To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, and 
while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.” Much that has 
passed current as religion in all ages has made its chief appeal, not to awe but to wonder; and like 
many humanists Confucius was somewhat indifferent to the marvellous. “The subjects on which the 
Master did not talk were: extraordinary things, feats of strength, disorder and spiritual beings” (ibid., 
VII, CXX). 


307 One of the last Chinese, I am told, to measure up to the Confucian standard was Tsêng Kuo-fan 
(1811-1872) who issued forth from poverty, trained a peasant soldiery and, more than any other one 
person, put down the Taiping Rebellion. 


308 See J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s Introduction to his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, p. 


cxlix. 


30 Eth. Nic., 1122-25. 


310 T have in mind such passages as P, VIII, 76-78, 92-96; N., VI, 1-4; N., XI, 13-16. 


3 «ty n’y eut jamais pour moi d’intermédiaire entre tout et rien.” Confessions, Livre VII. 


3L Some wag, it will be remembered, suggested as an alternative title for this work: Wild Religions I 


have known. 


313 Letters, II, 298; cf. ibid., 291: “I have never known a life less wisely controlled or less helped by 


the wisdom of others than his. The whole retrospect of it is pathetic; waste, confusion, ruin of one of 
the most gifted and sweetest natures the world ever knew.” 


314 Nic. Eth., 1145 b. The opposition between Socrates or Plato and Aristotle, when put thus baldly, is 


a bit misleading. Socrates emphasized the importance of practice (ueAétm) in the acquisition of virtue, 
and Plato has made much of habit in the Laws. 


35 Analects, II, CIV. 


316 This belief the Oriental has embodied in the doctrine of Karma. 


311 «La seule habitude qu’on doit laisser prendre à l’enfant est de n’en contractor aucune.” Emile, 
Livre I. 


318 Emile was to be trained to be a cabinet-maker. 
319 Eth, Nic., 1172 b. 
320 Doctrine of the Mean (c. XXXIII, v. 2). 


321 See his poem Ibo in Les Contemplations. 


322 Ta. 55, p. 51. (In my references La. stands for Lao-tzü, Li. for Lieh-tzt, Ch. for Chuang-tzù. The 


first number gives the chapter; the second number the page in Wieger’s edition.) 
323 Ch. 22 C, p. 391. 

324 Ch. 12 n, p. 305. 

325 Ch. 11 D, p. 291. Ibid. 15, p. 331. See also Li. 31, p. 113. 

326 Ch. 19 B, p. 357. 

327 Ch. 19 L, p. 365. 

328 Ch. 10, pp. 279-80. 


32 Ch. 9, pp. 274-75. 
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ROUSSEAU by John Cowper Powys 








From ‘Suspended Judgments: Essays on Books and Sensations’ 


Nothing is more clear than that the enjoyment of art and letters is forbidden, 
in any rich or subtle degree, to the apprehension of the moralist. It is also 
forbidden, for quite other reasons, to the apprehension of the extravagantly 
VICIOUS. 

The moralist is debarred from any free and passionate love of literature 
by the simple fact that all literature is created out of the vices of men of 
letters. The extravagantly vicious man is debarred from such a love by the 
still simpler fact that his own dominant obsession narrows down his interest 
to the particular writers who share his own vice. 

When I encounter a catholic and impassioned lover of books — of many 
books and many authors — I know two things about him — I know that he 
is the opposite of a moralist, and I know that he is free from any maniacal 
vice. I might go further and say that I know he has a rooted hatred of 
moralists and a tolerant curiosity about every other form of human 
aberration. 

When I say that literature is created out of the vices of men of letters, I 
use the word in a large and liberal sense. A vice is a pleasant sensation 
condemned by Puritans. It is an over-emphasis laid upon some normal 
reaction; or it is a perverse and morbid deviation from the normal path. 

It would not require any fantastic stretch of psychological interpretation 
to show how all the great men of letters are driven forward along their 
various paths by some demoniac urge, some dynamic impulse, that has its 
sensual as well as its intellectual origin. The “psychology of genius” is still 
in its infancy. It seems a pity that so much of the critical interpretation of 
the great writers of the world should be in the hands of persons who — by 
the reason of their academic profession — are naturally more interested in 
the effect of such work upon youthful minds than in its intrinsic quality. 

The barbaric vulgarity of our commercial age is largely responsible for 
the invidious slur cast upon any genuine critical psychology; upon any 
psychology which frankly recognises the enormous influence in literature 
exercised by normal or abnormal sexual impulses. 


Criticism of literature which has nothing to say about the particular 
sexual impulse — natural or vicious, as it may happen — which drives a 
writer forward, becomes as dull and unenlightening as theology without the 
Real Presence. 

Among the influences that obstruct such free criticism among us at 
present may be noted Puritan fanaticism, academic professionalism (with its 
cult of the “young person”), popular vulgarity, and that curious Anglo- 
Saxon uneasiness and reticence in these things which while in no sense a 
sign of purity of mind invokes an invincible prejudice against any sort of 
straightforward discussion. 

It is for these reasons that the art of criticism in England and America is 
so childish and pedantic when compared with that of France. In France even 
the most reactionary of critics — persons like Léon Bloy, for instance — 
habitually use the boldest sexual psychology in elucidating the mysterious 
caprices of human genius; and one can only wish that the conventional 
inhibition that renders such freedom impossible with us could come to be 
seen in its true light, that is to say as itself one of the most curious examples 
of sexual morbidity ever produced by unnatural conditions. 

Rousseau is perhaps of all great original geniuses the one most 
impossible to deal with without some sort of recognition of the sexual 
peculiarities which penetrated his passionate and restless spirit. No writer 
who has ever lived had so sensitive, so nervous, so vibrant a physiological 
constitution. Nothing that he achieved in literature or in the creation of a 
new atmosphere of feeling in Europe, can be understood without at least a 
passing reference to the impulses which pushed him forward on his 
wayward road. 

As we watch him in his pleasures, his passions, his pilgrimages, his 
savage reactions, it is difficult to avoid the impression that certain kinds of 
genius are eminently and organically anti-social. 

It is perhaps for this reason at bottom that the political-minded Anglo- 
Saxon race, with its sturdy “good citizen” ideals, feels so hostile and 
suspicious toward these great anarchists of the soul. 

Rousseau is indeed, temperamentally considered, one of the most 
passionately anarchical minds in the history of the race. The citizen of 
Geneva, the lover of humanity, the advocate of liberty and equality, was so 
scandalous an individualist that there has come to breathe from the passage 


of his personality across the world an intoxicating savour of irresponsible 
independence. 

The most ingrained pursuer of his own path, the most intransigeant 
“enemy of the people,” would be able to derive encouragement in his 
obstinate loneliness from reading the works of this philanthropist who 
detested humanity; this reformer who fled from society; this advocate of 
domesticity who deserted his children; this pietist who worshipped the god 
of nature. 

The man’s intellect was so dominated by his sensualism that, even at the 
moment he is eloquently protesting in favour of a regenerated humanity 
living under enlightened laws, there emanates from the mere physical 
rhythm of his sentences an anti-social passion, a misanthropic self-worship, 
a panic terror of the crowd, which remains in the mind when all his social 
theories are forgotten. 

He is the grand example of a writer whose sub-conscious intimate self 
contradicts his overt dogmas and creates a spiritual atmosphere in which his 
own reforming schemes wither and vanish. 

Rousseau is, from any moral or social or national point of view, a force 
of much more disintegrating power than Nietzsche can ever be. And he is 
this for the very reason that his sensual and sentimental nature dominates 
him so completely. 

From the austere Nietzschean watch-tower, this man’s incorrigible 
weakness presents itself as intrinsically more dangerous to the race than any 
unscrupulous strength. The voluptuous femininity of his insidious 
eloquence lends itself, as Nietzsche saw, to every sort of crafty hypocrisy. 

Rousseau’s rich, subtle, melodious style — soft as a voice of a choir of 
women celebrating some Euripidean Dionysus — flows round the 
revolutionary figure of Liberty with an orgiastic passion worthy of the 
backward flung heads, bared breasts and streaming hair of a dance of 
Bassarids. 

Other symbolic figures besides that of Liberty emerge above the stream 
of this impassioned “Return to Nature.” The figure of justice is there and 
the figure of fraternity; while above them all the shadowy lineaments of 
some female personification of the Future of Humanity, crowned with the 
happy stars of the Age of Gold, looks down upon the rushing tide. 

“Oh, Liberty!” one can hear the voice of many heroic souls protesting, 
“Oh, Liberty — what things are done in thy name!” 


For it is of the essential nature of Rousseau’s eloquence, as it is of the 
essential nature of his temperament, that any kind of sensual abandonment, 
slurred over by rich orchestral litanies of human freedom, should be more 
than tolerated. 

This Religion of Liberty lends itself to strange hypocrisies when the 
torrent of his imaginative passion breaks upon the jagged rocks of reality. 
That is why — from Robespierre down to very modern persons — the 
eloquent use of such vague generalisations as Justice, Virtue, Simplicity, 
Nature, Humanity, Reason, excites profound suspicion in the psychological 
mind. 

From the antinomian torrent of this voluptuous anarchy the spirits of 
Epicurus, of Spinoza, of Goethe, of Nietzsche, turn away in horror. This is 
indeed an insurrection from the depths; this is indeed a breaking loose of 
chaos; this is indeed a “return to Nature.” For there is a perilous intoxication 
in all this, and, like chemical ingredients in some obsessing drug these great 
vague names work magically and wantonly upon us, giving scope to all our 
weaknesses and perversities. 

If I were asked — taking all the great influences which have moulded 
human history together — what figure, what personality, I would set up as 
the antipodal antagonist of the influence of Nietzsche, I would retort with 
the name of Rousseau. 

Here is an “immoralism” deeper and far more anti-social than any 
“beyond good and evil.” Nietzsche hammered furiously at Christian ethics; 
but he did so with the sublime intention of substituting for what he 
destroyed a new ethical construction of his own. 

Rousseau, using with stirring and caressing unction symbol after symbol, 
catch-word after catch-word, from the moral atmosphere of Christendom, 
draws us furiously after him, in a mad hysterical abandonment of all that 
every human symbol covers, toward a cataract of limitless and almost 
inhuman subjectivity. 

To certain types of mind Rousseau appears as a noble prophet of what is 
permanent in evangelic “truth” and of what is desirable and lovely in the 
future of humanity. To other types — to the pronounced classical or 
Goethean type, for instance — he must appear as the most pernicious, the 
most disintegrating, the most poisonous, the most unhealthy influence that 
has ever been brought to bear upon the world. Such minds — confronting 
him with a genuine and logical anarchist, such as Max Stirner — would find 


him far more dangerous. For Rousseau’s anarchy is of an emotional, 
psychological, feminine kind; a kind that carries along upon the surface of 
its eloquence every sort of high-sounding abstraction; while, all the time, 
the sinuous waters of its world-sapping current filter through all the 
floodgates of human institution. 

One cannot but be certain that Rousseau would have been one of those 
irresistible but most injurious persons whom, honorably crowned with 
fillets of well-spun wool and fresh-grown myrtle, Plato would have 
dismissed from the gates of the great Republic. 

One asks oneself the question — and it is a question less often asked 
than one would expect — whether it is really possible that a man of 
immense genius and magnetic influence can actually, as the phrase runs, 
“do more harm than good” to the happiness of the human race. We are so 
absurdly sheep-like and conventional in these things that we permit our old- 
fashioned belief in a benignant providence turning all things to good, to 
transform itself into a vague optimistic trust in evolutionary progress; a 
progress which can never for one moment fail to make everything work out 
to the advantage of humanity. 

We have such pathetic trust too in the inherent friendliness of the 
universe that it seems inconceivable to us that a great genius, inspired from 
hidden cosmic depths, should be actually a power of evil, dangerous to 
humanity. And yet, why not? Why should there not appear sometimes from 
the secret reservoirs of Being, powerful and fatal influences that, in the long 
result, are definitely baleful and malign in their effect upon the fortunes of 
the human race? 

This was the underlying belief in the Middle Ages, and it led to the 
abominable persecution of persons who were obviously increasing the sum 
of human happiness. But may not there have been behind such 
unpardonable persecution, a legitimate instinct of self-protection — an 
instinct for which in these latter days of popular worship of “great names” 
there is no outlet of expression? 

The uneasiness of the modern English-speaking world in the presence of 
free discussion of sex is, of course, quite a different matter. This objection is 
a mere childish prejudice reinforced by outworn superstitions. The religious 
terror excited by certain formidable free-thinkers and anti-social 
philosophers in earlier days went much deeper than this, and was quite free 


from that mere prurient itch of perverted sensuality which inspires the 
Puritans of our time. 

This religious terror, barbarous and hideous as it was in many of its 
manifestations, may have been a legitimate expression of subconscious 
panic in the presence of something that, at least now and then, was really 
antagonistic to the general welfare. 

Why should there not arise sometimes great demonic forces, incarnated 
in formidable personalities, who are really and truly “humani generis 
hostes,” enemies of the human race? The weird mediaeval dream of the 
anti-Christ, drawn from Apocalyptic literature, symbolises this occult 
possibility. 

Because a writer has immense genius there is no earthly reason why his 
influence upon the world should be good. There is no reason why it should 
be for the happiness of the world, putting the moral question aside. 

In the classic ages the State regulated literature. In the Middle Ages, the 
Church regulated it. In our own age it is not regulated at all; it is neglected 
by ignorance and expurgated by stupidity. The mob in our days cringes 
before great names, the journalist exploits great names, and the school- 
master dishes them up for the young. No one seriously criticises them; no 
one seriously considers their influence upon the world. 

The business man has a shrewd suspicion that they have no influence at 
all; or certainly none comparable with that of well placed advertisements. 
Meanwhile under the surface, from sensitive minds to sensitive minds, there 
run the electric currents of new intellectual ideas, setting in motion those 
psychic and spiritual forces which still, in spite of all our economic 
philosophers, upheave the world. 

Was Rousseau, more than any one, more than Voltaire, more than 
Diderot, responsible for the French Revolution? I am inclined to hold that 
he was, and if so, according to the revolutionary instincts of all enemies of 
Oppression, we are bound to regard his influence as “good”; unless by 
chance we are among those who consider the tyranny of the middle-class no 
less outrageous than the tyranny of the aristocracy. But Rousseau’s 
influence — so far stretching is the power of personal genius — does not 
stop with the French Revolution. It does not stop with the Commune or 
with any other outburst of popular indignation. It works subterraneanly in a 
thousand devious ways until the present hour. Wherever, under the 
impassioned enthusiasm of such words as Justice, Liberty, Equality, 


Reason, Nature, Love, self-idealising, self-worshipping, self-deceiving 
prophets of magnetic genius give way to their weaknesses, their 
perversities, their anti-social reactions, the vibrant nerves of the great 
citizen of Geneva may still be felt, quivering melodiously; touching us with 
the tremulousness of their anarchical revolt against everything hard and 
stern and strong. 

Suppose for a moment that Rousseau were the equivocal pernicious 
influence, half-priest, half-pandar, half-charlatan, half-prophet of a world- 
disintegrating orgy of sentiment, should I for one, I am tempted to ask, 
close the gates of our platonic republic against him? 

Not so! Let the world look to itself. Let the sheep-like crowd take the 
risks of its docility. Let the new bourgeois tyrants cuddle and cosset the 
serpent that shall bite them, as did the salon ladies of the old regime. 

No! Let the world look to itself and let progress look to itself. 

There seems something exhilarating about this possible appearance upon 
the earth of genuinely dangerous writers, of writers who exploit their vices, 
lay bare their weaknesses, brew intoxicating philtres of sweet poison out of 
their obsessions and lead humanity to the edge of the precipice! And there 
is something peculiarly stimulating to one’s psychological intelligence 
when all this is done under the anaesthesia of humanitarian rhetoric and the 
lulling incantations of pastoral sentiment. 

Rousseau is, in one very important sense, the pioneer of that art of 
delicate egoism in which the wisest epicureans of our day love to indulge. I 
refer to his mania for solitude, his self-conscious passion for nature. This 
feeling for nature was absolutely genuine in him and associates itself with 
all his amours and all his boldest speculations. 

The interesting thing about it is that it takes the form of that vague, 
intimate magical rapport between our human souls and whatever mysterious 
soul lurks in the world around us, which has become in these recent days 
the predominant secret of imaginative poetry. 

Not that Rousseau carries things as far as Wordsworth or Shelley. He is a 
born prose writer, not a poet. But for the very reason that he is writing 
prose, and writing it with a sentimental rather than a mystical bias, there are 
aspects of his work which have a simple natural personal appeal that the 
sublime imagination of the great spiritual poets must necessarily lack. 

There is indeed about Rousseau’s allusions to places and spots which 
had become dear to him from emotional association a lingering regretful 


tenderness, full of wistful memories and a vague tremulous yearning, which 
leaves upon the mind a feeling unlike that produced by any other writer. 
The subconscious music of his days seems at those times to rise from some 
hidden wells of emotion in him and overflow the world. 

When he speaks of such places the mere admixture in his tone of the 
material sensuousness of the eighteenth century with something new and 
thrilling and different has itself an appealing charm. The blending of a self- 
conscious artificial, pastoral sentiment, redolent of the sophisticated 
Arcadias of Poussin and Watteau, and suggestive of the dairy-maid 
masquerades of Marie Antoinette in the gardens of Versailles, with a direct 
passionate simplicity almost worthy of some modern Russian, produces a 
unique and memorable effect upon a sympathetic spirit. 

The mere fact that that incorrigible egoist and introspective epicurean, 
William Hazlitt, whose essays are themselves full of an ingratiating and 
engaging sensuousness, should have taken Rousseau as his special master 
and idealised him into a symbolic figure, is a proof of the presence in him 
of something subtle, arresting and unusual. 

I always like to bring these recondite odours and intimations of delicate 
spiritual qualities down to the test of actual experience, and I am able to say 
that, through the help of Hazlitt’s intuitive commentaries, the idea of 
Rousseau has twined itself around some of the pleasantest recollections of 
my life. 

I can see at this moment as I pen these lines, a certain ditch-bordered 
path leading to a narrow foot-bridge across a river in Norfolk. I can recall 
the indescribable sensations which the purple spikes of loosestrife and the 
tall willow-herb, growing with green rushes, produced in my mind on a 
certain misty morning when the veiled future bowed toward me like a 
vision of promise and the dead past flew away over the fens like a flight of 
wild swans. 

The image of Rousseau cherishing so tenderly every rose-tinged memory 
and every leafy oasis in his passionate pilgrimage, came to me then, as it 
comes to me now, a thing that no harsh blows of the world, no unkind turns 
of fate, no “coining of my soul for drachmas” can ever quite destroy. 

There is, after all, a sort of spiritual second self, a sort of astral residuum 
left behind by a personality of this kind, which to certain natures becomes 
more sacred and suggestive than any of those tedious speculations or 
literary theories about which the historians may argue. 


Most human beings — especially in these “centres of civilisation,” 
which are more hideous than anything the sun has looked upon since it 
watched the mammoths tusking the frozen earth or the ichtheosauruses 
wallowing in the primeval mud — go through this life blindly, 
mechanically, unconsciously, fulfilling their duties, snatching at their 
pleasures, and shuddering at the thought of the end. 

Few men and women seem really conscious of what it is to be alive, to 
be alive and endowed with imagination and memory, upon this time- 
battered planet. It needs perhaps the anti-social instincts of a true 
“philosophic anarchist” to detach oneself from the absorbing present and to 
win the larger perspective. 

Rousseau was of so fluid, so irresponsible a temperament that he never 
could be brought to take seriously, to take as anything but as suggestive 
subjects for eloquent diatribes, the practical and domestic relations between 
human beings in organised society. 

He played lightly with these relations, he laughed over them and wept 
over them, he wrote impassioned and dithyrambic orations upon them. But 
they were not his real life. His real life was the life he lived with his music 
and his botany and his love affairs, the life of his dreamy wanderings from 
refuge to refuge among the woods and chateaux of France; the life of his 
delicate memories and wistful regrets; the life of his thrilling indescribable 
thoughts, half sensual and half spiritual, as he drifted along the lonely roads 
and under the silent stars, or sat staring at the fire-light in his Paris attic 
while the city roared about him. 

No lonely introspective spirit, withdrawn from the crowd and hating the 
voices of the world, can afford to lose touch with the secret of Rousseau; 
with what his self-centred and impassioned existence really meant. 

We need not tease ourselves with his pious speculations, with his 
philanthropic oratory or his educational proposals. These can be left to 
those who are interested in such things. What we find arresting and 
suggestive in him, after this lapse of years, is a certain quality of personal 
passion, a certain vein of individual feeling, the touch of which still has a 
living power. 

How interesting, for example, is that voluptuous desire of his to lay bare 
all his basest and meanest lusts, all his little tricks and devices and vanities 
and envies and jealousies. This mania for self-exposure, this frantic passion 
for self-laceration and self-humiliation is all of a piece with the manner in 


which he seemed to enjoy being ill-used and tyrannised over in his singular 
love-affairs. 

More interesting still, and still more morbid, is that persecution mania 
which seized him in his later days — the mania that all the world loathed 
him and laughed at him and plotted to make a fool of him. Though betrayed 
into using the popular phrase, “persecution mania,” I am myself inclined to 
resent, on Rousseau’s behalf and on behalf of those who temperamentally 
resemble him, this cool assumption by the normal world that those whom it 
instinctively detests are “mad” when they grow aware of such detestation. 

There seems no doubt that certain human beings appear at intervals on 
the world stage, whose sentient organisation, attuned to an abnormal 
receptivity, renders them alien and antagonistic to the masses of mankind. 

They seem like creatures dropped upon the earth from some other planet, 
and, do what they may, they cannot grow “native and endued unto the 
element” of our terrestrial system. This difference in them is not only 
irritating to the normal herd; it is also provocative of bitter hostility in those 
among their contemporaries who are themselves possessed of genius. 

These other wooers of posterity feel outraged and piqued to the limit of 
their endurance at having to contend in the same arena with an antagonist 
who seems to obey no human rules. “A conspiracy of silence” or of 
scandalous aspersions is almost instinctively set on foot. 

Rousseau’s so-called mania of persecution can easily be explained. 
There was morbidity; there was neurotic unwisdom, in the manner in which 
he dealt with all these people. But he was probably perfectly right in 
assuming that they came to hate him. 

In his Confessions he does his best to make posterity hate him; and in 
private life he must have been constantly, like one of those strange self- 
lacerating persons in Dostoievsky, bringing to the front, with shameless 
indecency, his vanities and jealousies, his weakness and his manias. When 
he couldn’t enjoy the society of some friendly lady — and his friends were 
nearly always uneasy under the infliction — he poured forth his childish 
petulances and his rare imaginations on the bosom, so to speak, of society 
in general; and society in general flung him back in wondering contempt. 

His clever contemporaries would naturally, under the pressure of the 
moment, concentrate their critical attention upon the weakest part of his 
genius — that is to say upon his reforming theories and large world-shaking 


speculations — while the portion of him that interests us now would merely 
strike them as tiresome and irrelevant. 

He grew more and more lonely as he neared his end. It might be said that 
he deserved this fate; he who refused to accept even the responsibility of 
paternity. But one cannot resist a certain satisfaction in noting how the high- 
placed society people who came to visit him as he sat in his attic, copying 
music for a livelihood, were driven from his door. 

The great Sentimentalist must have had his exquisite memories, even 
then, as he sat brooding over his dull mechanical work, he whose burning 
eloquence about Liberty and Justice and Simplicity and Nature was already 
sowing the seed of the earthquake. 

Queer memories he must have had of his early tramp life through the 
roads and villages of France; of his conversations with the sceptical Hume 
among the hills of Derbyshire; of his sweet romantic sojournings in old 
historic houses, and his strange passions and fatal loves. But the rarest of 
his memories must have been of those hours and days when, in the pastoral 
seclusion of some cherished hiding-place, he let the world go by and sank, 
among patient leaves and flowers that could not mock him, into his own 
soul and the soul of nature. 

He has been hugely vituperated by evolutionary philosophers for his 
mania for the “age of gold” and his disbelief in progress. 

One of his favourite themes that civilisation is a curse and not a blessing 
excited the derision of his best friends. Others said that he stole the idea. 
But we may be sure that as he copied his daily portion of music with the 
civilisation of the Salons clamouring unheeded around him, his mind 
reverted rather to those exquisite moments when he had been happy alone, 
than to all the triumphs of his genius. 

He was just the type that the world would naturally persecute. Devoid of 
any sparkling wit, devoid of any charm of manner, singularly devoid of the 
least sense of proportion, he lent himself to every sort of social rancour. He 
was one of those persons who take themselves seriously, and that, in his 
world as in the world of our own time, was an unpardonable fault. 

He loved humanity better than men and women. He loved nature better 
than humanity. 

He was a man with little sense of humour and with little interest in other 
men. He lived for his memories and his dreams, his glimpses and his 
visions. 


Turning away from all dogmatic creeds, he yet sought God and prayed to 
him for his mercy. 

Born into a world whose cleverness he dreaded, whose institutions he 
loathed, whose angers he provoked, whose authorities he scandalised, 
whose crowds he hated, he went aside “botanizing” and “copying music”; 
every now and then hurling forth from his interludes of sentimental 
journeying a rhythmical torrent of eloquent prophecy in which he himself 
only half believed and of which, quite often, “the idea was stolen.” 

In his abnormal receptivity, he was used as a reed for the invisible 
powers to blow their wild tunes through and to trouble the earth. He 
produced one great Revolution, and he may, through the medium of souls 
like his own, produce another; but all the time his real happiness was in his 
wanderings by field and hedge and road and lane, by canal side and by river 
bank, thinking the vague delicious thoughts of sensuous solitude and 
dreaming over the dumb quiescence of that mute inanimate background of 
our days into which, with his exasperated human nerves, he longed to sink 
and be at rest. 


THE RELIGION OF ROUSSEAU by John 
Middleton Murry 








From ‘Aspects of Literature’ 


These are times when men have need of the great solitaries; for each man 
now in his moment is a prey to the conviction that the world and his deepest 
aspirations are incommensurable. He is shaken by a presentiment that the 
lovely bodies of men are being spent and flaming human minds put out in a 
conflict for something which never can be won in the clash of material 
arms, and he is distraught by a vision of humanity as a child pitifully 
wandering in a dark wood where the wind faintly echoes the strange word 
‘Peace.’ Therefore he too wanders pitifully like that child, seeking peace, 
and men are become the symbols of mankind. The tragic paradox of human 
life which slumbers in the soul in years of peace is awakened again. When 
we would be solitary and cannot, we are made sensible of the depth and 
validity of the impulse which moved the solitaries of the past. 

The paradox is apparent now on every hand. It appears in the death of 
the author of La Formation Réligieuse de J.J. Rousseau. One of the most 
distinguished of the younger generation of French scholar-critics, M. 
Masson met a soldier’s death before the book to which he had devoted ten 
years of his life was published. He had prepared it for the press in the 
leisure hours of the trenches. There he had communed with the unquiet 
spirit of the man who once thrilled the heart of Europe by stammering 
forgotten secrets, and whispered to an age flushed and confident with 
material triumphs that the battle had been won in vain. Rousseau, rightly 
understood is no consoling companion for a soldier. What if after all, the 
true end of man be those hours of plenary beatitude he spent lying at the 
bottom of the boat on the Lake of Bienne? What if the old truth is valid still, 
that man is born free but is everywhere in chains? Let us hope that the dead 
author was not too keenly conscious of the paradox which claimed him for 
sacrifice. His death would have been bitter. 

From his book we can hardly hazard a judgment. His method would 
speak against it. Jean-Jacques, as he himself knew only too well, is one of 


the last great men to be catechised historically, for he was inadequate to the 
life which is composed of the facts of which histories are made. He had no 
historical sense; and of a man who has no historical sense no real history 
can be written. Chronology was meaningless to him because he could 
recognise no sovereignty of time over himself. With him ends were 
beginnings. In the third Dialogue he tell us — and it is nothing less than the 
sober truth told by a man who knew himself well — that his works must be 
read backwards, beginning with the last, by those who would understand 
him. Indeed, his function was, in a deeper sense than is imagined by those 
who take the parable called the Contrat Social for a solemn treatise of 
political philosophy, to give the lie to history. In himself he pitted the 
eternal against the temporal and grew younger with years. He might be 
known as the man of the second childhood par excellence. To the eye of 
history the effort of his soul was an effort backwards, because the vision of 
history is focused only for a perspective of progress. On his after-dinner 
journey to Diderot at Vincennes, Jean-Jacques saw, with the suddenness of 
intuition, that that progress, amongst whose convinced and cogent prophets 
he had lived so long was for him an unsubstantial word. He beheld the soul 
of man sub specie eternitatis. In his vision history and institutions 
dissolved away. His second childhood had begun. 

On such a man the historical method can have no grip. There is, as the 
French say, no engrenage. It points to a certain lack of the subtler kind of 
understanding to attempt to apply the method; more truly, perhaps, to an 
unessential interest, which has of late years been imported into French 
criticism from Germany. The Sorbonne has not, we know, gone unscathed 
by the disease of documentation for documentation’s sake. M. Masson’s 
three volumes leave us with the sense that their author had learnt a method 
and in his zeal to apply it had lost sight of the momentous question whether 
Jean-Jacques was a person to whom it might be applied with a prospect of 
discovery. No one who read Rousseau with a mind free of ulterior motives 
could have any doubt on the matter. Jean-Jacques is categorical on the 
point. The Savoyard Vicar was speaking for Jean-Jacques to posterity when 
he began his profession of faith with the words: — 

‘Je ne veux argumenter avec vous, ni même de tenter vous convaincre; il 
me suffit de vous exposer ce que je pense dans la simplicité de mon coeur. 
Consultez le vôtre pendant mon discours; c’est tout ce que je vous 
demande.’ 


To the extent, therefore, that M. Masson did not respond to this appeal 
and filled his volumes with information concerning the books Jean-Jacques 
might have read and a hundred other interesting but only partly relevant 
things, he did the citizen of Geneva a wrong. The ulterior motive is there, 
and the faint taste of a thesis in the most modern manner. But the method is 
saved by the perception which, though it sometimes lacks the perfect 
keenness of complete understanding, is exquisite enough to suggest the 
answer to the questions it does not satisfy. Though the environment is lavish 
the man is not lost. 

It is but common piety to seek to understand Jean-Jacques in the way in 
which he pleaded so hard to be understood. Yet it is now over forty years 
since a voice of authority told England how it was to regard him. Lord 
Morley was magisterial and severe, and England obeyed. One feels almost 
that Jean-Jacques himself would have obeyed if he had been alive. He 
would have trembled at the stern sentence that his deism was ‘a rag of 
metaphysics floating in a sunshine of sentimentalism,’ and he would have 
whispered that he would try to be good; but, when he heard his Dialogues 
described as the outpourings of a man with persecution mania, he might 
have rebelled and muttered silently an Eppur si muove. We see now that it 
was a mistake to stand him in the social dock, and that precisely those 
Dialogues which the then Mr Morley so powerfully dismissed contain his 
plea that the tribunal has no jurisdiction. To his contention that he wrote his 
books to ease his own soul it might be replied that their publication was a 
social act which had vast social consequences. But Jean-Jacques might well 
retort that the fact that his contemporaries and the generation which 
followed read and judged him in the letter and not in the spirit is no reason 
why we, at nearly two centuries remove, should do the same. 

A great man may justly claim our deference, if Jean-Jacques asks that his 
last work shall be read first we are bound, even if we consider it only a 
quixotic humour, to indulge it. But to those who read the neglected 
Dialogues it will appear a humour no longer. Here is a man who at the end 
of his days is filled to overflowing with bitterness at the thought that he has 
been misread and misunderstood. He says to himself: Either he is at bottom 
of the same nature as other men or he is different. If he is of the same 
nature, then there must be a malignant plot at work. He has revealed his 
heart with labour and good faith; not to hear him his fellow-men must have 
stopped their ears. If he is of another kind than his fellows, then — but he 


cannot bear the thought. Indeed it is a thought that no man can bear. They 
are blind because they will not see. He has not asked them to believe that 
what he says is true; he asks only that they shall believe that he is sincere, 
sincere in what he says, sincere, above all, when he implores that they 
should listen to the undertone. He has been ‘the painter of nature and the 
historian of the human heart.’ 

His critics might have paused to consider why Jean-Jacques, certainly 
not niggard of self-praise in the Dialogues, should have claimed no more 
for himself than this. He might have claimed, with what in their eyes at least 
must be good right, to have been pre-eminent in his century as a political 
philosopher, a novelist, and a theorist of education. Yet to himself he is no 
more than ‘the painter of nature and the historian of the human heart.’ 
Those who would make him more make him less, because they make him 
other than he declares himself to be. His whole life has been an attempt to 
be himself and nothing else besides; and all his works have been nothing 
more and nothing less than his attempt to make his own nature plain to men. 
Now at the end of his life he has to swallow the bitterness of failure. He has 
been acclaimed the genius of his age; kings have delighted to honour him, 
but they have honoured another man. They have not known the true Jean- 
Jacques. They have taken his parables for literal truth, and he knows why. 

‘Des êtres si singulièrement constitués doivent nécessairement 
s’exprimer autrement que les hommes ordinaires. Il est impossible qu’avec 
des âmes si différemment modifiés ils ne portent pas dans l’expression de 
leurs sentiments et de leurs idées l’empreinte de ces modifications. Si cette 
empreinte échappe à ceux qui n’ont aucune notion de cette manière d’être, 
elle ne peut échapper à ceux qui la connoissent, et qui en sont affectés eux- 
mêmes. C’est une signe caracteristique auquel les initiés se reconnoissent 
entre eux; et ce qui donne un grand prix à ce signe, c’est qu’il ne peut se 
contrefaire, que jamais il n’agit qu’au niveau de sa source, et que, quand il 
ne part pas du coeur de ceux qui l’imitent, il n’arrive pas non plus aux 
coeurs faits pour le distinguer; mais sitôt qu’il y parvient, on ne sauroit s’y 
méprendre; il est vrai dès qu’il est senti.’ 

At the end of his days he felt that the great labour of his life which had 
been to express an intuitive certainty in words which would carry 
intellectual conviction, had been in vain, and his last words are: ‘It is true so 
soon as it is felt.’ 


Three pages would tell as much of the essential truth of his ‘religious 
formation’ as three volumes. At Les Charmettes with Mme de Warens, as a 
boy and as a young man, he had known peace of soul. In Paris, amid the 
intellectual exaltation and enthusiasms of the Encyclopædists, the memory 
of his lost peace haunted him like an uneasy conscience. His boyish 
unquestioning faith disappeared beneath the destructive criticism of the 
great pioneers of enlightenment and progress. Yet when all had been 
destroyed the hunger in his heart was still unsatisfied. Underneath his 
passionate admiration for Diderot smouldered a spark of resentment that he 
was not understood. They had torn down the fabric of expression into which 
he had poured the emotion of his immediate certainty as a boy; sometimes 
with an uplifted, sometimes with a sinking heart he surveyed the ruins. But 
the certainty that he had once been certain, the memory and the desire of the 
past peace — this they could not destroy. They could hardly even weaken 
this element within him, for they did not know that it existed, they were 
unable to conceive that it could exist. Jean-Jacques himself could give them 
no clue to its existence; he had no words, and he was still under the spell of 
the intellectual dogma of his age that words must express definite things. In 
common with his age he had lost the secret of the infinite persuasion of 
poetry. So the consciousness that he was different from those who 
surrounded him, and from those he admired as his masters, took hold of 
him. He was afraid of his own otherness, as all men are afraid when the first 
knowledge of their own essential loneliness begins to trouble their depths. 
The pathos of his struggle to kill the seed of this devastating knowledge is 
apparent in his declared desire to become ‘a polished gentleman.’ In the 
note which he added to his memoir for M. Dupin in 1749 he confesses to 
this ideal. If only he could become ‘one of them,’ indistinguishable without 
and within, he might be delivered from that disquieting sense of tongue-tied 
queerness in a normal world. 

If he cheated himself at all, the deception was brief. The poignant 
memory of Les Charmettes whispered to him that there was a state of grace 
in which the hard things were made clear. But he had not yet the courage of 
his destiny. His consciousness of his separation from his fellows had still to 
harden into a consciousness of superiority before that courage would come. 
On the road to Vincennes on an October evening in 1749 — M. Masson has 
fixed the date for us — he read in a news-sheet the question of the Dijon 
Academy: ‘Si le rétablissement des arts et des sciences a contribué à épurer 


les moeurs?” The scales dropped from his eyes and the weight was removed 
from his tongue. There is no mystery about this ‘revelation.’ For the first 
time the question had been put in terms which struck him squarely in the 
heart. Jean-Jacques made his reply with the stammering honesty of a man of 
genius wandering in age of talent. 

The First Discourse seems to many rhetorical and extravagant. In after 
days it appeared so to Rousseau himself, and he claimed no more for it than 
that he had tried to tell the truth. Before he learned that he had won the 
Dijon prize and that his work had taken Paris by storm, he was surely a prey 
to terrors lest his Vincennes vision of the non-existence of progress should 
have been mere madness. The success reassured him. ‘Cette faveur du 
public, nullement brigué, et pour un auteur inconnu, me donna la premiere 
assurance véritable de mon talent.” He was, in fact, not ‘queer,’ but right; 
and he had seemed to be queer precisely because he was right. Now he had 
the courage. ‘Je suis grossier, he wrote in the preface to Narcisse, 
‘maussade, impoli par principes; je me fous de tous vous autres gens de 
cour; je suis un barbare.” There is a touch of exaggeration and bravado in it 
all. He was still something of the child hallooing in the dark to give himself 
heart. He clutched hold of material symbols of the freedom he had won, 
round wig, black stockings, and a living gained by copying music at so 
much a line. But he did not break with his friends; the ‘bear’ suffered 
himself to be made a lion. He had still a foot in either camp, for though he 
had the conviction that he was right, he was still fumbling for his words. 
The memoirs of Madame d’Epinay tell us how in 1754, at dinner at Mlle 
Quinault’s, impotent to reply to the polite atheistical persiflage of the 
company, he broke out: ‘Et moi, messieurs, je crois en Dieu. Je sors si vous 
dites un mot de plus.’ That was not what he meant; neither was the First 
Discourse what he meant. He had still to find his language, and to find his 
language he had to find his peace. He was like a twig whirled about in an 
eddy of a stream. Suddenly the stream bore him to Geneva, where he 
returned to the church which he had left at Confignon. That, too, was not 
what he meant. When he returned from Geneva, Madame d’Epinay had 
built him the Ermitage. 

In the Réveries, which are mellow with the golden calm of his 
discovered peace, he tells how, having reached the climacteric which he had 
set at forty years, he went apart into the solitude of the Ermitage to inquire 
into the configuration of his own soul, and to fix once for all his opinions 


and his principles. In the exquisite third Réverie two phrases occur 
continually. His purpose was ‘to find firm ground’— ‘prendre une assiette,” 
— and his means to this discovery was ‘spiritual honesty’— ‘bonne foi.’ 
Rousseau’s deep concern was to elucidate the anatomy of his own soul, but, 
since he was sincere, he regarded it as a type of the soul of man. Looking 
into himself, he saw that, in spite of all his follies, his weaknesses, his 
faintings by the way, his blasphemies against the spirit, he was good. 
Therefore he declared: Man is born good. Looking into himself he saw that 
he was free to work out his own salvation, and to find that solid foundation 
of peace which he so fervently desired. Therefore he declared: Man is born 
free. To the whisper of les Charmettes that there was a condition of grace 
had been added the sterner voice of remorse for his abandoned children, 
telling him that he had fallen from his high estate. 


‘Jai fui en vain; partout j’ai retrouvé la Loi. 

Il faut céder enfin! 6 porte, il faut admettre 

L’hote; coeur frémissant, il faut subir le maitre, 
Quelqu’un qui soit en moi plus moi-méme que moi.’ 


The noble verse of M. Claudel contains the final secret of Jean-Jacques. 
He found in himself something more him than himself. Therefore he 
declared: There is a God. But he sought to work out a logical foundation for 
these pinnacles of truth. He must translate these luminous convictions of his 
soul into arguments and conclusions. He could not, even to himself, admit 
that they were only intuitions; and in the Contrat Social he turned the 
reason to the service of a certainty not her own. 

This unremitting endeavour to express an intuitive certainty in 
intellectual terms lies at the root of the many superficial contradictions in 
his work, and of the deeper contradiction which forms, as it were, the 
inward rhythm of his three great books. He seems to surge upwards on a 
passionate wave of revolutionary ideas, only to sink back into the calm of 
conservative or quietist conclusions. M. Masson has certainly observed it 
well. 

‘Le premier Discours anathématise les sciences et les arts, et ne voit le 
salut que dans les académies; le Discours sur l’Inégalité paraît détruire tout 
autorité, et recommande pourtant “l’obéissance scrupuleuse aux lois et aux 
hommes qui en sont les auteurs”: la Nouvelle Héloïse préche d’abord 


l’émancipation sentimentale, et proclame la suprématie des droits de la 
passion, mais elle aboutit à exalter la fidelité conjugale, à consolider les 
grands devoirs familiaux et sociaux. Le Vicaire Savoyard nous reserve la 
même surprise.’ 

To the revolutionaries of his age he was a renegade and a reactionary; to 
the Conservatives, a subversive charlatan. Yet he was in truth only a man 
stricken by the demon of ‘la bonne foi,’ and, like many men devoured by 
the passion of spiritual honesty, in his secret heart he believed in his 
similitude to Christ. ‘Je ne puis pas souffrir les tièdes,” he wrote to Madame 
Latour in 1762, ‘quiconque ne se passionne pas pour moi n’est pas digne de 
moi.’ There is no mistaking the accent, and it sounds more plainly still in 
the Dialogues. He, too, was persecuted for righteousness’ sake, because he, 
too, proclaimed that the kingdom of heaven was within men. 

And what, indeed, have material things to do with the purification and 
the peace of the soul? World-shattering arguments and world-preserving 
conclusions — this is the inevitable paradox which attends the attempt to 
record truth seen by the eye of the soul in the language of the market-place. 
The eloquence and the inspiration may descend upon the man so that he 
writes believing that all men will understand. He wakes in the morning and 
he is afraid, not of his own words whose deeper truth he does not doubt, but 
of the incapacity of mankind to understand him. They will read in the letter 
what was written in the spirit; their eyes will see the words, but their ears 
will be stopped to the music. The mystique as Péguy would have said, will 
be degraded into politique. To guard himself against this unhallowed 
destiny, at the last Rousseau turns with decision and in the language of his 
day rewrites the hard saying, that the things which are Cæsar’s shall be 
rendered unto Ceesar. 

In the light of this necessary truth all the contradictions which have been 
discovered in Rousseau’s work fade away. That famous confusion 
concerning ‘the natural man,’ whom he presents to us now as a historic fact, 
now as an ideal, took its rise, not in the mind of Jean-Jacques, but in the 
minds of his critics. The Contrat Social is a parable of the soul of man, like 
the Republic of Plato. The truth of the human soul is its implicit perfection; 
to that reality material history is irrelevant, because the anatomy of the soul 
is eternal. And as for the nature of this truth, ‘it is true so soon as it is felt.’ 
When the Savoyard Vicar, after accepting all the destructive criticism of 
religious dogma, turned to the Gospel story with the immortal ‘Ce n’est pas 


ainsi qu’on invente,’ he was only anticipating what Jean-Jacques was to say 
of himself before his death, that there was a sign in his work which could 
not be imitated, and which acted only at the level of its source. We may call 
Jean-Jacques religious because we have no other word; but the word would 
be more truly applied to the reverence felt towards such a man than to his 
own emotion. He was driven to speak of God by the habit of his childhood 
and the deficiency of a language shaped by the intellect and not by the soul. 
But his deity was one whom neither the Catholic nor the Reformed Church 
could accept, for He was truly a God who does not dwell in temples made 
with hands. The respect he owed to God, said the Vicar, was such that he 
could affirm nothing of Him. And, again, still more profoundly, he said, ‘He 
is to our souls what our soul is to our body.’ That is the mystical utterance 
of a man who was no mystic, but of one who found his full communion in 
the beatific dolce far niente of the Lake of Bienne. Jean-Jacques was set 
apart from his generation, because, like Malvolio, he thought highly of the 
soul and in nowise approved the conclusions of his fellows; and he was 
fortunate to the last, in spite of what some are pleased to call his madness 
(which was indeed only his flaming and uncomprehending indignation at 
the persecution inevitably meted out by those who have only a half truth to 
one who has the whole), because he enjoyed the certainty that his high 
appraisement of the soul was justified. 
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Sainte-Beuve’s Essay on Cowper — considered as the type of domestic 
poets — has recently been translated for the benefit of English readers. It is 
interesting to know on the highest authority what are the qualities which 
may recommend a writer, so strongly tinged by local prejudices, to the 
admiration of a different race and generation. The gulf which separates the 
Olney of a century back from modern Paris is wide enough to give 
additional value to the generous appreciation of the critic. I have not the 
presumption to supplement or correct any part of his judgment. It is enough 
to remark briefly that Cowper’s immediate popularity was, as is usually the 
case, due in part to qualities which have little to do with his more enduring 
reputation. Sainte-Beuve dwells with special fondness upon his pictures of 
domestic and rural life. He notices, of course, the marvellous keenness of 
his pathetic poems; and he touches, though with some hint that national 
affinity is necessary to its full appreciation, upon the playful humour which 
immortalised John Gilpin, and lights up the poet’s most charming letters. 
Something, perhaps, might still be said by a competent critic upon the 
singular charm of Cowper’s best style. A poet, for example, might perhaps 
tell us, though a prosaic person cannot, what is the secret of the impression 
made by such a poem as the ‘Wreck of the Royal George.’ Given an 
ordinary newspaper paragraph about wreck or battle, turn it into the 
simplest possible language, do not introduce a single metaphor or figure of 
speech, indulge in none but the most obvious of all reflections — as, for 
example, that when a man is once drowned he won’t win any more battles 
— and produce as the result a copy of verses which nobody can ever read 
without instantly knowing them by heart. How Cowper managed to perform 
such a feat, and why not one poet even in a hundred can perform it, are 
questions which might lead to some curious critical speculation. 

The qualities, however, which charm the purely literary critic do not 
account for the whole of Cowper’s influence. A great part of his immediate, 
and some part of his more enduring success, have been clearly owing to a 


different cause. On reading Johnson’s ‘Lives,’ Cowper remarked, rather 
uncharitably, that there was scarcely one good man amongst the poets. Few 
poets, indeed, shared those religious views which commended him more 
than any literary excellence to a large class of readers. Religious poetry is 
generally popular out of all proportion to its esthetic merits. Young was but 
a second-rate Pope in point of talent; but probably the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
have been studied by a dozen people for one who has read the ‘Essay on 
Man’ or the ‘Imitations of Horace.’ In our own day, nobody, I suppose, 
would hold that the popularity of the ‘Christian Year’ has been strictly 
proportioned to its poetical excellence; and Cowper’s vein of religious 
meditation has recommended him to thousands who, if biassed at all, were 
quite unconsciously biassed by the admirable qualities which endeared him 
to such a critic as Sainte-Beuve. His own view was frequently and 
unequivocally expressed. He says over and over again — and his entire 
sincerity lifts him above all suspicion of the affected self-depreciation of 
other writers — that he looked upon his poetical work as at best innocent 
trifling, except so far as his poems were versified sermons. His intention 
was everywhere didactic — sometimes annoyingly didactic — and his 
highest ambition was to be a useful auxiliary to the prosaic exhortations of 
Doddridge, Watts, or his friend Newton. His religion, said some people, 
drove him mad. Even a generous critic like Mr. Stopford Brooke cannot 
refrain from hinting that his madness was in some part due to the detested 
influence of Calvinism. In fact, it may be admitted that Newton — who is 
half inclined to boast that he has a name for driving people mad — scarcely 
showed his judgment in setting a man who had already been in confinement 
to write hymns which at times are the embodiment of despair. But it is 
obviously contrary to the plainest facts to say that Cowper was driven mad 
by his creed. His first attack preceded his religious enthusiasm; and a 
gentleman who tries to hang himself because he has received a comfortable 
appointment for life, is in a state of mind which may be explained without 
reference to his theological views. It would be truer to say that when 
Cowper’s intellect was once unhinged, he found a congenial expression for 
the tortures of his soul in the imagery provided by the sternest of Christian 
sects. But neither can this circumstance be alleged as in itself disparaging to 
the doctrines thus misapplied. A religious belief which does not provide 
language for the darkest moods of the human mind, for profound 
melancholy, torturing remorse and gloomy foreboding, is a religion not 


calculated to lay a powerful grasp upon the imaginations of mankind. Had 
Cowper been a Roman Catholic, the same anguish of mind might have 
driven him to seek relief in the recesses of some austere monastery. Had he, 
like Rousseau, been a theoretical optimist, he would, like Rousseau, have 
tortured himself with the conflict between theory and fact — between the 
world as it might be and the corrupt and tyrannous world as it is — and 
have held that all men were in a conspiracy to rob him of his peace. The 
chief article of Rousseau’s rather hazy creed was the duty of universal 
philanthropy, and Rousseau fancied himself to be the object of all men’s 
hatred. Similarly, Cowper, who held that the first duty of man was the love 
of God, fancied that some mysterious cause had made him the object of the 
irrevocable hatred of his Creator. With such fancies, reason and creeds 
which embody reason have nothing to do except to give shape to the 
instruments of self-torture. The cause of the misery is the mind diseased. 
You can no more raze out its rooted troubles by arguing against the reality 
of the phantoms which it generates than cure any other delirium by the most 
irrefragable logic. 

Sainte-Beuve makes some remarks upon this analogy between Rousseau 
and Cowper. The comparison suggests some curious considerations as to 
the contrast and likeness of the two cases represented. Some personal 
differences are, of course, profound and obvious. Cowper was as 
indisputably the most virtuous man, as Rousseau the greatest intellectual 
power. Cowper’s domestic life was as beautiful as Rousseau’s was 
repulsive. Rousseau, moreover, was more decidedly a sentimentalist than 
Cowper, if by sentimentalism we mean that disposition which makes a 
luxury of grief, and delights in poring over its own morbid emotions. 
Cowper’s tears are always wrung from him by intense anguish of soul, and 
never, as 1s occasionally the case with Rousseau, suggests that the weeper is 
proud of his excessive tenderness. Nevertheless, it is probably true, as Mr. 
Lowell says, that Cowper is the nearest congener of Rousseau in our 
language. The two men, of course, occupy in one respect an analogous 
literary position. We habitually assign to Cowper an important place — 
though of course a subordinate place to Rousseau — in bringing about the 
reaction against the eighteenth-century code of taste and morality. In each 
case it would generally be said that the change indicated was a return to 
nature and passion from the artificial coldness of the dominant school. That 
reaction, whatever its precise nature, took characteristically different forms 


in England and in France; and it is as illustrating one of the most important 
distinctions that I propose to say a few words upon the contrast thus 
exhibited. 

Return to Nature! That was the war-cry which animated the Lake school 
in their assault upon the then established authority. Pope, as they held, had 
tied the hands of English poets by his jingling metres and frigid 
conventionalities. The muse — to make use of the old-fashioned phrase — 
had been rouged and bewigged, and put into high-heeled boots, till she had 
lost the old majestic freedom of gait and energy of action. Let us go back to 
our ancient school, to Milton and Shakespeare and Spenser and Chaucer, 
and break the ignoble fetters imported from the pseudo-classicists of 
France. These and similar phrases, repeated and varied in a thousand forms, 
have become part of the stock-in-trade of literary historians, and are put 
forward so fluently that we sometimes forget to ask what it is precisely that 
they mean. Down to Milton, it is assumed, we were natural; then we 
became artificial; and with the Revolution we became natural again. That a 
theory so generally received and so consciously adopted by the leaders of 
the new movement must have in it a considerable amount of truth, is not to 
be disputed. But it is sometimes not easy to interpret it into very plain 
language. The method of explaining great intellectual and social movements 
by the phrase ‘reaction’ is a very tempting one, for the simple reason that it 
enables us to effect a great saving of thought. The change is made to 
explain itself. History becomes a record of oscillations; we are always 
swinging backwards and forwards, pendulum fashion, from one extreme to 
another. The courtiers of Charles II. were too dissolute because the Puritans 
were too strict; Addison and Steele were respectable because Congreve and 
Wycherley were licentious; Wesley was zealous because the Church had 
become indifferent; the Revolution of 1789 was a reaction against the 
manners of the last century, and the Revolution in running its course set up 
a reaction against itself. Now it is easy enough to admit that there is some 
truth in this theory. Every great man who moves his race profoundly is of 
necessity protesting against the worst evils of the time, and it is as true as a 
copy-book that zeal leads to extremes, and one extreme to its opposite. A 
river flowing through a nearly level plain turns its concavity alternately to 
the east and west, and we may fairly explain each bend by the fact that the 
previous bend was in the opposite direction. But that does not explain why 
the river flows down-hill, nor show which direction tends downwards. We 


may account for trifling oscillations, not for the main current. Nor does it 
seem at first a self-evident proposition that vice, for example, necessarily 
generates over-strictness. À man is not always a Pharisee because his father 
has been a sinner. In fact, the people who talk so fluently about reaction fall 
back whenever it suits them upon the inverse theory. If a process happens to 
be continuous, the reason is as simple and satisfactory as in the opposite 
case. A man is dissolute, they will tell us, because his father was dissolute; 
just as they will tell us, in the opposite case, that he was dissolute because 
his father was strict. Obviously, the mere statement of a reaction is not by 
itself satisfactory. We want to know why there should have been a reaction; 
why the code of morals which satisfied one generation did not satisfy its 
successors; why the coming man was repelled rather than attracted; what it 
was that made Pope array himself in a wig instead of appreciating the noble 
freedom of his predecessors; and why, again, at a given period men became 
tired of the old wig business. When we have solved, or approximated to a 
solution of, that problem, we shall generally find, I suspect, that the action 
and reaction are generally more superficial phenomena than we suppose, 
and that the great processes of evolution are going on beneath the surface 
comparatively undisturbed by the changes which first attract our notice. 
Every man naturally exaggerates the share of his education due to himself. 
He fancies that he has made a wonderful improvement upon his father’s 
views, perhaps by reversing the improvement made by the father on the 
grandfather’s. He does not see, what is plain enough to a more distant 
generation, that in reality each generation is most closely bound to its 
nearest predecessors. 

There is, too, a special source of ambiguity in the catchword used by the 
revolutionary school. They spoke of a return to nature. What, to ask once 
more a very troublesome question, is meant by nature? Does it mean 
inanimate nature? If so, is a love of nature clearly good or ‘natural?’ Was 
Wordsworth justifiable prima facie for telling us to study mountains rather 
than Pope for announcing that 

The proper study of mankind is man? 

Is it not more natural to be interested in men than in mountains? Does 
nature include man in his natural state? If so, what is the natural state of 
man? Is the savage the man of nature, or the unsophisticated peasant, or the 
man whose natural powers are developed to the highest pitch? Is a native of 
the Andaman Islands the superior of Socrates? If you admit that Socrates is 


superior to the savage, where do you draw the line between the natural and 
the artificial? If a coral reef is natural and beautiful because it is the work of 
insects, and a town artificial and ugly because made by man, we must reject 
as unnatural all the best products of the human race. If you distinguish 
between different works of man, the distinction becomes irrelevant, for the 
products to which we most object are just as natural, in any assignable sense 
of the word, as those which we most admire. The word natural may indeed 
be used as equivalent simply to beneficial or healthy; but then it loses all 
value as an implicit test of what is and what is not beneficial. Probably, 
indeed, some such sense was floating before the minds of most who have 
used the term. We shall generally find a vague recognition of the fact that 
there is a continuous series of integrating and disintegrating processes; that 
some charges imply a normal development of the social or individual 
organism leading to increased health and strength, whilst others are 
significant of disease and ultimate obliteration or decay of structure. Thus 
the artificial style of the Pope school, the appeals to the muse, the pastoral 
affectation, and so forth, may be called unnatural, because the philosophy of 
that style is the retention of obsolete symbols after all vitality has departed, 
and when they consequently become mere obstructions, embarrassing the 
free flow of emotion which they once stimulated. 

But, however this may be, it is plain that the very different senses given 
to the word nature by different schools of thought were characteristic of 
profoundly different conceptions of the world and its order. There is a sense 
in which it may be said with perfect accuracy that the worship of nature, so 
far from being a fresh doctrine of the new school, was the most 
characteristic tenet of the school from which it dissented. All the 
speculative part of the English literature in the first half of the eighteenth 
century is a prolonged discussion as to the meaning and value of the law of 
nature, the religion of nature, and the state of nature. The deist controversy, 
which occupied every one of the keenest thinkers of the time, turned 
essentially upon this problem: granting that there is an ascertainable and 
absolutely true religion of nature, what is its relation to revealed religion? 
That, for example, is the question explicitly discussed in Butler’s typical 
book, which gives the pith of the whole orthodox argument, and the same 
speculation suggested the theme of Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ which, in its 
occasional strength and its many weaknesses, is perhaps the most 
characteristic, though far from the most valuable product of the time. The 


religion of nature undoubtedly meant something very different with Butler 
or Pope from what it would have meant with Wordsworth or Coleridge — 
something so different, indeed, that we might at first say that the two creeds 
had nothing in common but the name. But we may see from Rousseau that 
there was a real and intimate connection. Rousseau’s philosophy, in fact, is 
taken bodily from the teaching of his English predecessors. His celebrated 
profession of faith through the lips of the Vicaire Savoyard, which delighted 
Voltaire and profoundly influenced the leaders of the French Revolution, is 
in fact the expression of a deism identical with that of Pope’s essay. The 
political theories of the Social Contract are founded upon the same base 
which served Locke and the English political theorists of 1688; and are 
applied to sanction the attempt to remodel existing societies in accordance 
with what they would have called the law of nature. It is again perfectly true 
that Rousseau drew from his theory consequences which inspired 
Robespierre, and would have made Locke’s hair stand on end; and that 
Pope would have been scandalised at the too open revelation of his religious 
tendencies. It is also true that Rousseau’s passion was of infinitely greater 
importance than his philosophy. But it remains true that the logical 
framework into which his theories were fitted came to him straight from the 
same school of thought which was dominant in England during the 
preceding period. The real change effected by Rousseau was that he 
breathed life into the dead bones. The English theorists, as has been 
admirably shown by Mr. Morley in his ‘Rousseau,’ acted after their national 
method. They accepted doctrines which, if logically developed, would have 
led to a radical revolution, and therefore refused to develop them logically. 
They remained in their favourite attitude of compromise, and declined 
altogether to accommodate practice to theory. Locke’s political principles 
fairly carried out implied universal suffrage, the absolute supremacy of the 
popular will, and the abolition of class privileges. And yet it never seems to 
have occurred to him that he was even indirectly attacking that complex 
structure of the British Constitution, rooted in history, marked in every 
detail by special conditions of growth, and therefore anomalous to the last 
degree when tried by à priori reasoning, of which Burke’s philosophical 
eloquence gives the best explanation and apology. Similarly, Clarke’s 
theology is pure deism, embodied in a series of propositions worked out on 
the model of a mathematical text-book, and yet in his eyes perfectly 
consistent with an acceptance of the orthodox dogmas which repose upon 


traditional authority. This attitude of mind, so intelligible on this side of the 
Channel, was utterly abhorrent to Rousseau’s logical instincts. Englishmen 
were content to keep their abstract theories for the closet or the lecture- 
room, and dropped them as soon as they were in the pulpit or in Parliament. 
Rousseau could give no quarter to any doctrine which could not be fitted 
into a symmetrical edifice of abstract reasoning. He carried into actual 
warfare the weapons which his English teachers had kept for purposes of 
mere scholastic disputation. A monarchy, an order of privileged nobility, a 
hierarchy claiming supernatural authority, were not logically justifiable on 
the accepted principles. Never mind, was the English answer, they work 
very well in practice; let us leave them alone. Down with them to the 
ground! was Rousseau’s passionate retort. Realise the ideal; force practice 
into conformity with theory; the voice of the poor and the oppressed is 
crying aloud for vengeance; the divergence of the actual from the 
theoretical is no mere trifle to be left to the slow action of time; it means the 
misery of millions and the corruption of their rulers. The doctrine which 
had amused philosophers was to become the war-cry of the masses; the men 
of ‘89 were at no loss to translate into precepts suited for the immediate 
wants of the day the doctrines which found their first utterance in the glow 
of his voluminous eloquence; and the fall of the Bastille showed the first 
vibrations of the earthquake which is still shaking the soil of Europe. 

It is easy, then, to give a logical meaning to Rousseau’s return to nature. 
The whole inanimate world, so ran his philosophy, is perfect, and shows 
plainly the marks of the Divine workmanship. All evil really comes from 
man’s abuse of freewill. Mountains, and forests, and seas, all objects which 
have not suffered from his polluting touch, are perfect and admirable. Let us 
fall down and worship. Man, too, himself, as he came from his Creator’s 
hands, is perfect. His ‘natural’ — that is, original — impulses are all good; 
and in all men, in all races and regions of the earth, we find a conscience 
which unerringly distinguishes good from evil, and a love of his fellows 
which causes man to obey the dictates of his conscience. And yet the world, 
as we See it, is a prison or a lazar-house. Disease and starvation make life a 
burden, and poison the health of the coming generations; those whom 
fortune has placed above the masses make use of their advantages to harden 
their hearts, and extract means of selfish enjoyment from the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures. What is the source of this heartrending discord? The 
abuse of men’s freewill; that is, of the mysterious power which enables us 


to act contrary to the dictates of nature. What is the best name for the 
disease which it generates? Luxury and corruption — the two cant objects 
of denunciations which were as popular in the pre-revolutionary generation 
as attacks upon sensationalism and over-excitement at the present day. And 
what, then, is the mode of cure? The return to nature. We are to make 
history run backwards, to raze to its foundations the whole social and 
intellectual structure that has been erected by generations of corrupt and 
selfish men. Everything by which the civilised man differs from some 
theoretical pretension is tainted with a kind of original sin. Political 
institutions, as they exist, are conveniences for enabling the rich to rob the 
poor, and churches contrivances by which priests make ignorance and 
superstition play into the hands of selfish authority. Level all the existing 
order, and build up a new one on principles of pure reason; give up all the 
philosophical and theological dogmas, which have been the work of 
designing priests and bewildered speculators, and revert to that pure and 
simple religion which is divinely implanted in the heart of every 
uncorrupted human being. The Savoyard vicar, if you have any doubts, will 
tell you what is the true creed; and if you don’t believe it, is Rousseau’s 
rather startling corollary, you ought to be put to death. 

That final touch shows the arbitrary and despotic spirit characteristic of 
the relentless theorist. I need not here inquire what relation may be borne by 
Rousseau’s theories to any which could now be accepted by intelligent 
thinkers. It is enough to say that there would be, to put it gently, some slight 
difficulty in settling the details of this pure creed common to all 
unsophisticated minds, and in seeing what would be left when we had 
destroyed all institutions alloyed by sin and selfishness. The meaning, 
however, in this connection of his love of nature, taking the words in their 
mere common-sense, is in harmony with his system. The mountains, whose 
worship he was the first to adumbrate, if not actually to institute, were the 
symbols of the great natural forces free from any stain of human 
interference. Greed and cruelty had not stained the pure waters of his lovely 
lake, or dimmed the light to which his vicar points as in the early morning it 
grazes the edges of the mighty mountain buttresses. Whatever symbolism 
may be found in the Alps, suggesting emotions of awe, wonder, and 
softened melancholy, came unstained by the association with the vices of a 
complex civilisation. If poets and critics have not quite analysed the precise 
nature of our modern love of mountain scenery, the sentiment may at least 


be illustrated by a modern parallel. The most eloquent writer who, in our 
day, has transferred to his pages the charm of Alpine beauties, shares in 
many ways Rousseau’s antipathy for the social order. Mr. Ruskin would 
explain better than anyone why the love of the sublimest scenery should be 
associated with a profound conviction that all things are out of joint, and 
that society can only be regenerated by rejecting all the achievements upon 
which the ordinary optimist plumes himself. After all, it is not surprising 
that those who are most sick of man as he is should love the regions where 
man seems smallest. When Swift wished to express his disgust for his race, 
he showed how absurd our passions appear in a creature six inches high; 
and the mountains make us all Liliputians. In other mouths Rousseau’s 
sentiment, more fully interpreted, became unequivocally misanthropical. 
Byron, if any definite logical theory were to be fixed upon him, excluded 
the human race at large from his conception of nature. He loved, or talked 
as though he loved, the wilderness precisely because it was a wilderness; 
the sea because it sent men ‘shivering to their gods,’ and the mountains 
because their avalanches crush the petty works of human industry. 
Rousseau was less anti-social than his disciple. The mountains with him 
were the great barriers which kept civilisation and all its horrors at bay. 
They were the asylums for liberty and simplicity. There the peasant, 
unspoilt as yet by trinkgelds, not oppressed by the great, nor corrupted by 
the rich, could lead that idyllic life upon which his fancy delighted. In a 
passage quoted, as Sainte-Beuve notices, by Cowper, Rousseau describes, 
with his usual warmth of sentiment, the delightful matinée anglaise passed 
in sight of the Alps by the family which had learnt the charms of simplicity, 
and regulated its manners and the education of its children by the 
unsophisticated laws of nature. It is doubtless a charming picture, though 
the virtuous persons concerned are a little over-conscious of their virtue, 
and it indicates a point of coincidence between the two men. Rousseau, as 
Mr. Morley says, could appreciate as well as Cowper the charms of a simple 
and natural life. Nobody could be more eloquent on the beauty of 
domesticity; no one could paint better the happiness of family life, where 
the main occupation was the primitive labour of cultivating the ground, 
where no breath of unhallowed excitement penetrated from the restless 
turmoil of the outside world, where the mother knew her place, and kept to 
her placid round of womanly duties, and where the children were taught 
with a gentle firmness which developed every germ of reason and affection, 


without undue stimulus or undue repression. And yet one must doubt 
whether Cowper would have felt himself quite at ease in the family of the 
Wolmars. The circle which gathered round the hearth at Olney to listen for 
the horn of the approaching postman, and solaced itself with cups ‘that 
cheer but not inebriate,’ would have been a little scandalised by some of the 
sentiments current in the Vaudois paradise, and certainly by some of the 
antecedents of the party assembled. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, and even their 
more fashionable friend, Lady Austen, would have felt their respectable 
prejudices shocked by contact with the new Héloïse; and the views of life 
taken by their teacher, the converted slaveholder, John Newton, were as 
opposite as possible to those of Rousseau’s imaginary vicar. Indeed, 
Rousseau’s ideal families have that stain of affectation from which Cowper 
is so conspicuously free. The rose-colour is laid on too thickly. They are too 
fond of taking credit for universal admiration of the fine feelings which 
invariably animate their breasts; their charitable sentiments are apt to take 
the form of very easy condonation of vice; and if they repudiate the world, 
we cannot believe that they are really unconscious of its existence. Perhaps 
this dash of self-consciousness was useful in recommending them to the 
taste of the jaded and weary society, sickening of a strange disease which it 
could not interpret to itself, and finding for the moment a new excitement in 
the charms of ancient simplicity. The real thing might have palled upon it. 
But Rousseau’s artificial and self-conscious simplicity expressed that vague 
yearning and spirit of unrest which could generate a half-sensual 
sentimentalism, but could be repelled by genuine sentiment. Perhaps it not 
uncommonly happens that those who are more or less tainted with a morbid 
tendency can denounce it most effectually. The most effective satirist is the 
man who has escaped with labour and pains, and not without some grievous 
stains, from the slough in which others are still mired. The perfectly pure 
has sometimes too little sympathy with his weaker brethren to place himself 
at their point of view. Indeed, as we shall have occasion to remark, Cowper 
is an instance of a thinker too far apart from the great world to apply the 
lash effectually. 

Rousseau’s view of the world and its evils was thus coherent enough, 
however unsatisfactory in its basis, and was a development of, not a 
reaction against, the previously dominant philosophy; and, though using a 
different dialect and confined by different conditions, Cowper’s attack upon 
the existing order harmonises with much of Rousseau’s language. The first 


volume of poems, in which he had not yet discovered the secret of his own 
strength, is in form a continuation of the satires of the Pope school, and in 
substance a religious version of Rousseau’s denunciations of luxury. 
Amongst the first symptoms of the growing feeling of uneasy discontent 
had been the popularity of Brown’s now-forgotten ‘Estimate.’ 

The inestimable estimate of Brown Rose like a paper kite, and charmed 
the town, 

says Cowper; and he proceeds to show that, though Chatham’s victorious 
administration had for a moment restored the self-respect of the country, the 
evils denounced by Brown were symptoms of a profound and lasting 
disease. The poems called the ‘Progress of Error,’ ‘Expostulation,’ ‘Truth,’ 
‘Hope,’ ‘Charity,’ and ‘Conversation,’ all turn upon the same theme. 
Though Cowper is for brief spaces playful or simply satirical, he always 
falls back into his habitual vein of meditation. For the ferocious 
personalities of Churchill, the coarse-fibred friend of his youth, we have a 
sad strain of lamentation over the growing luxury and effeminacy of the 
age. It is a continued anticipation of the lines in the ‘Task,’ which seem to 
express his most serious and sincere conviction. 

The course of human ills, from good to ill, From ill to worse, is fatal, 
never fails. Increase of power begets increase of wealth, Wealth luxury, and 
luxury excess: Excess the scrofulous and itchy plague, That seizes first the 
opulent, descends To the next rank contagious, and in time Taints 
downwards all the graduated scale Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 

That is his one unvariable lesson, set in different lights, but associated 
more or less closely with every observation. The world is ripening or 
rotting; and, as with Rousseau, luxury is the most significant name of the 
absorbing evil. That such a view should commend itself to a mind so 
clouded with melancholy would not be at any time surprising, but it fell in 
with a widely spread conviction. Cowper had not, indeed, learnt the most 
effective mode of touching men’s hearts. Separated by a retirement of 
twenty years from the world, with which he had never been very familiar, 
and at which he only ‘peeped through the loopholes of retreat,’ his satire 
wanted the brilliance, the quickness of illustration from actual life, which 
alone makes satire readable. His tone of feeling too frequently suggests that 
the critic represents the querulous comments of old ladies gossiping about 
the outside world over their tea-cups, easily scandalised by very simple 
things. Mrs. Unwin was an excellent old lady, and Newton a most zealous 


country clergyman. Probably they were intrinsically superior to the fine 
ladies and gentlemen who laughed at them. But a mind acclimatised to the 
atmosphere which they breathed inevitably lost its nervous tone. There was 
true masculine vigour underlying Cowper’s jeremiads; but it was natural 
that many people should only see in him an amiable valetudinarian, not 
qualified for a censorship of statesmen and men of the world. The man who 
fights his way through London streets can’t stop to lament over every splash 
and puddle which might shock poor Cowper’s nervous sensibility. 

The last poem of the series, however, ‘Retirement,’ showed that Cowper 
had a more characteristic and solacing message to mankind than a mere 
rehearsal of the threadbare denunciations of luxury. The ‘Task’ revealed his 
genuine power. There appeared those admirable delineations of country 
scenery and country thoughts which Sainte-Beuve detaches so lovingly 
from the mass of serious speculation in which they are embedded. What he, 
as a purely literary critic, passed over as comparatively uninteresting, gives 
the exposition of Cowper’s intellectual position. The poem is in fact a 
political, moral, and religious disquisition interspersed with charming 
vignettes, which, though not obtrusively moralised, illustrate the general 
thesis. The poetical connoisseur may separate them from their environment, 
as a collector of engravings might cut out the illustrations from the now 
worthless letterpress. The poor author might complain that the most 
important moral was thus eliminated from his book. But the author is dead, 
and his opinions don’t much matter. To understand Cowper’s mind, 
however, we must take the now obsolete meditation with the permanently 
attractive pictures. To know why he so tenderly loved the slow windings of 
the sinuous Ouse, we must see what he thought of the great Babel beyond. 
It is the distant murmur of the great city that makes his little refuge so 
attractive. The general vein of thought which appears in every book of the 
poem is most characteristically expressed in the fifth, called ‘A Winter 
Morning Walk.’ Cowper strolls out at sunrise in his usual mood of tender 
playfulness, smiles at the vast shadow cast by the low winter sun, as he sees 
upon the cottage wall the 

Preposterous sight! the legs without the man. 

He remarks, with a passing recollection of his last sermon, that we are all 
shadows; but turns to note the cattle cowering behind the fences; the 
labourer carving the haystack; the woodman going to work, followed by his 
half-bred cur, and cheered by the fragrance of his short pipe. He watches the 


marauding sparrows, and thinks with tenderness of the fate of less 
audacious birds; and then pauses to examine the strange fretwork erected at 
the mill-dam by the capricious freaks of the frost. Art, it suggests to him, is 
often beaten by Nature; and his fancy goes off to the winter palace of ice 
erected by the Russian empress. His friend Newton makes use of the same 
easily allegorised object in one of his religious writings; though I know not 
whether the poet or the divine first turned it to account. Cowper, at any rate, 
is immediately diverted into a meditation on ‘human grandeur and the 
courts of kings.’ The selfishness and folly of the great give him an obvious 
theme for a dissertation in the true Rousseau style. He tells us how ‘kings 
were first invented’ — the ordinary theory of the time being that political 
— deists added religious — institutions were all somehow ‘invented’ by 
knaves to impose upon fools. ‘War is a game,’ he says, in the familiar 
phrase, 

“Which were their subjects wise Kings would not play at.’ 

But, unluckily, their subjects are fools. In England indeed — for Cowper, 
by virtue of his family traditions, was in theory a sound Whig — we know 
how far to trust our kings; and he rises into a warmth on behalf of liberty for 
which he thinks it right to make a simple-minded apology in a note. The 
sentiment suggests a vigorous and indeed prophetic denunciation of the 
terrors of the Bastille, and its ‘horrid towers and dungeons.’ 

There’s not an English heart that would not leap To hear that ye were 
fallen at last! 

Within five or six years English hearts were indeed welcoming the event 
thus foretold as the prospect of a new era of liberty. Liberty, says Cowper, is 
the one thing which makes England dear. Were that boon lost, 

I would at least bewail it under skies Milder, amongst a people less 
austere; In scenes which, having never known me free, Would not reproach 
me with the loss I felt. 

So far Cowper was but expressing the sentiments of Rousseau, omitting, 
of course, Rousseau’s hearty dislike for England. But liberty suggests to 
Cowper a different and more solemn vein of thought. There are worse 
dungeons, he remembers, than the Bastille, and a slavery compared with 
which that of the victims of French tyranny is a trifle — 

There is yet a liberty unsung By poets, and by senators unpraised, Which 
monarchs cannot grant, nor all the power Of earth and hell confederate take 
away. 


The patriot is lower than the martyr, though more highly prized by the 
world; and Cowper changes his strain of patriotic fervour into a prolonged 
devotional comment upon the text, 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, And all are slaves besides. 

Who would have thought that we could glide so easily into so solemn a 
topic from looking at the quaint freaks of morning shadows? But the charm 
of the ‘Task’ is its sincerity; and in Cowper’s mind the most trivial objects 
really are connected by subtle threads of association with the most solemn 
thoughts. He begins with mock heroics on the sofa, and ends with a glowing 
vision of the millennium. No dream of human perfectibility, but the 
expected advent of the true Ruler of the earth, is the relief to the palpable 
darkness of the existing world. The ‘Winter Walk’ traces the circle of 
thought through which his mind invariably revolves. 

It would be a waste of labour to draw out in definite formula the systems 
adopted, from emotional sympathy, rather than from any logical 
speculation, by Cowper and Rousseau. Each in some degree owed his 
power — though Rousseau in a far higher degree than Cowper — to his 
profound sensitiveness to the heavy burden of the time. Each of them felt 
like a personal grief, and exaggerated in a distempered imagination, the 
weariness and the forebodings more dimly present to contemporaries. In an 
age when old forms of government had grown rigid and obsolete, when the 
stiffened crust of society was beginning to heave with new throes, when 
ancient faiths had left mere husks of dead formulæ to cramp the minds of 
men, when even superficial observers were startled by vague omens of a 
coming crash, or expected some melodramatic regeneration of the world, it 
was perhaps not strange that two men, tottering on the verge of madness, 
should be amongst the most impressive prophets. The truth of Butler’s 
speculation, that nations, like individuals, might go mad, was about to 
receive an apparent confirmation. Cowper, like Rousseau, might see the 
world through the distorting haze of a disordered fancy, but the world at 
large was itself strangely disordered, and the smouldering discontent of the 
inarticulate masses found an echo in their passionate utterances. Their 
voices were like the moan of a coming earthquake. 

The difference, however, so characteristic of the two countries, 1s 
reflected by the national representatives. Nobody could be less of a 
revolutionist than Cowper. His whiggism was little more than a tradition. 
Though he felt bound to denounce kings, to talk about Hampden and 


Sidney, and to sympathise with Mrs. Macaulay’s old-fashioned 
republicanism, there was not a more loyal subject of George III., or one 
more disposed, when he could turn his mind from his pet hares to the 
concerns of the empire, to lament the revolt of the American colonies. The 
awakening of England from the pleasant slumbers of the eighteenth century 
— for it seems pleasant in these more restless times — took place in a 
curiously sporadic and heterogeneous fashion. In France the spiritual and 
temporal were so intricately welded together, the interests of the State were 
so deeply involved in maintaining the faith of the Church, that conservatism 
and orthodoxy naturally went together. Philosophers rejected with equal 
fervour the established religious and the political creed. The new volume of 
passionate feeling, no longer satisfied with the ancient barriers, poured itself 
in both cases into the revolutionary channel. In England no such plain and 
simple issue existed. We had our usual system of compromises in practice, 
and hybrid combinations of theory. There were infidel conservatives and 
radical believers. The man who more than any other influenced English 
history during that century was John Wesley. Wesley was to the full as 
deeply impressed as Rousseau with the moral and social evils of the time. 
We may doubt whether Cowper’s denunciations of luxury owed most to 
Rousseau’s sentimental eloquence or to the matter-of-fact vigour of 
Wesley’s ‘Appeals.’ Cowper’s portrait of Whitefield— ‘Leuconomus,’ as 
he calls him, to evade the sneers of the cultivated — and his frequent 
references to the despised sect of Methodists reveal the immediate source of 
much of his indignation. So far as those evils were caused by the 
intellectual and moral conditions common to Europe at large, Wesley and 
Rousseau might be called allies. Both of them gave satisfaction to the need 
for a free play of unsatisfied emotions. Their solutions of the problem were 
of course radically different; and Cowper only speaks the familiar language 
of his sect when he taunts the philosopher with his incapacity to free man 
from his bondage: 

Spend all the powers Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise, Be most 
sublimely good, verbosely grand, And with poetic trappings grace thy prose 
Till it outmantle all the pride of verse; 

where he was possibly, as Sainte-Beuve suggests, thinking of Rousseau, 
though Shaftesbury was the more frequent butt of such denunciations. The 
difference in the solution of the great problem of moral regeneration was 
facilitated by the difference of the environment. Rousseau, though he shows 


a sentimental tenderness for Christianity, could not be orthodox without 
putting himself on the side of the oppressors. Wesley, though feeling 
profoundly the social discords of the time, could take the side of the poor 
without the need of breaking in pieces a rigid system of class-privilege. The 
evil which he had to encounter did not present itself as tyranny oppressing 
helplessness, but as a general neglect of reciprocal duties verging upon 
license. On the whole, therefore, he took the conservative side of political 
questions. When the American war gave the first signal of coming troubles, 
the combinations of opinion were significant of the general state of mind. 
Wesley and Johnson denounced the rebels from the orthodox point of view 
with curious coincidence of language. The only man of equal intellectual 
calibre who took the same side unequivocally was the arch-infidel Gibbon. 
The then sleepy Established Church was too tolerant or too indifferent to 
trouble him: why should he ally himself with Puritans and enthusiasts to 
attack the Government which at once supported and tied its hands? On the 
other side, we find such lovers of the established religious order as Burke 
associated with free-thinkers like Tom Paine and Horne Tooke. Tooke might 
agree with Voltaire in private, but he could not air his opinions to a party 
which relied in no small measure on the political zeal of sound dissenters. 
Dissent, in fact, meant something like atheism combined with radicalism in 
France; in England it meant desire for the traditional liberties of 
Englishmen, combined with an often fanatical theological creed. 

Cowper, brought up amidst such surroundings, had no temptation to 
adopt Rousseau’s sweeping revolutionary fervour. His nominal whiggism 
was not warmed into any subversive tendency. The labourers with whose 
sorrows he sympathised might be ignorant, coarse, and drunken; he saw 
their faults too clearly to believe in Rousseau’s idyllic conventionalities, 
and painted the truth as realistically as Crabbe: they required to be kept out 
of the public-house, not to be liberated from obsolete feudal 
disqualifications; a poacher, such as he described, was not the victim of a 
brutal aristocracy, but simply a commonplace variety of thief. And, on the 
other hand, when he denounces the laziness and selfishness of the 
Establishment, the luxurious bishops, the sycophantic curates, the sporting 
and the fiddling and the card-playing parson, he has no thought of the 
enmity to Christianity which such satire would have suggested to a French 
reformer, but is mentally contrasting the sleepiness of the bishops with the 
virtues of Newton or Whitefield. 


‘Where dwell these matchless saints?” old Curio cries. ‘Even at your 
side, sir, and before your eyes, The favour’d few, the enthusiasts you 
despise.’ 

And whatever be thought of Cowper’s general estimate of the needs of 
his race, it must be granted that in one respect his philosophy was more 
consequent than Rousseau’s. Rousseau, though a deist in theory, rejected 
the deist conclusion, that whatever is, is right; and consequently the 
problem of how it can be that men, who are naturally so good, are in fact so 
vile, remained a difficulty, only slurred over by his fluent metaphysics about 
freewill. Cowper’s belief in the profound corruption of human nature 
supplied him with a doctrine less at variance with his view of facts. He has 
no illusions about the man of nature. The savage, he tells us, was a drunken 
beast till rescued from his bondage by the zeal of the Moravian 
missionaries; and the poor are to be envied, not because their lives are 
actually much better, but because they escape the temptations and 
sophistries of the rich and learned. 

But how should this sentiment fit in with Cowper’s love of nature? In the 
language of his sect, nature is generally opposed to grace. It is applied to a 
world in which not only the human inhabitants, but the whole creation, is 
tainted with a mysterious evil. Why should Cowper find relief in 
contemplating a system in which waste and carnage play so conspicuous a 
part? Why, when he rescued his pet hares from the general fate of their race, 
did he not think of the innumerable hares who suffered not only from guns 
and greyhounds, but from the general annoyances incident to the struggle 
for existence? Would it not have been more logical if he had placed his 
happiness altogether in another world, where the struggles and torments of 
our everyday life are unknown? Indeed, though Cowper, as an orthodox 
Protestant, held that ascetic practices ministered simply to spiritual conceit, 
was he not bound to a sufficiently galling form of asceticism? His friends 
habitually looked askance upon all those pleasures of the intellect and the 
imagination which are not directly subservient to the religious emotions. 
They had grave doubts of the expediency of his studies of the pagan Homer. 
They looked with suspicion upon the slightest indulgence in social 
amusements. And Cowper fully shared their sentiments. A taste for music, 
for example, generally suggests to him a parson fiddling when he ought to 
be praying; and following once more the lead of Newton, he remarks upon 
the Handel celebration as a piece of grotesque profanity. The name of 


science calls up to him a pert geologist, declaring after an examination of 
the earth 

That He who made it, and revealed its date To Moses, was mistaken in 
its age. 

Not only is the great bulk of his poetry directly religious or devotional, 
but on publishing the ‘Task’ he assures Newton that he has admitted none 
but Scriptural images, and kept as closely as possible to Scriptural 
language. Elsewhere he quotes Swift’s motto, Vive la bagatelle! as a 
justification of ‘John Gilpin.’ Fox is recorded to have said that Swift must 
have been fundamentally a good-natured man because he wrote so much 
nonsense. To me the explanation seems to be very different. Nothing is 
more melancholy than Swift’s elaborate triflings, because they represent the 
efforts of a powerful intellect passing into madness under enforced inaction, 
to kill time by childish occupation. And the diagnosis of Cowper’s case is 
similar. He trifles, he says, because he is reduced to it by necessity. His 
most ludicrous verses have been written in his saddest mood. It would be, 
he adds, ‘but a shocking vagary’ if the sailors on a ship in danger relieved 
themselves ‘by fiddling and dancing; yet sometimes much such a part act I.’ 
His love of country sights and pleasures is so intense because it is the most 
effectual relief. ‘Oh!’ he exclaims, ‘I could spend whole days and nights in 
gazing upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drink the rivers as they flow.’ And 
he adds, in his characteristic vein of thought, ‘if every human being upon 
earth could feel as I have done for many years, there might perhaps be 
many miserable men among them, but not an unawakened one could be 
found from the Arctic to the Antarctic circle.’ The earth and the sun itself 
are, he says, but ‘baubles;’ but they are the baubles which alone can distract 
his attention from more awful prospects. His little garden and greenhouse 
are playthings lent to him for a time, and soon to be left. He ‘never framed a 
wish or formed a plan,’ as he says in the ‘Task,’ of which the scene was not 
laid in the country; and when the gloomiest forebodings unhinged his mind, 
his love became a passion. He is like his own prisoner in the Bastille 
playing with spiders. All other avenues of delight are closed to him; he 
believes, whenever his dark hour of serious thought returns, that he is soon 
to be carried off to unspeakable torments; all ordinary methods of human 
pleasure seem to be tainted with some corrupting influence; but whilst 
playing with his spaniel, or watching his cucumbers, or walking with Mrs. 
Unwin in the fields, he can for a moment distract his mind with purely 


innocent pleasures. The awful background of his visions, never quite 
absent, though often, we may hope, far removed from actual consciousness, 
throws out these hours of delight into more prominent relief. The sternest of 
his monitors, John Newton himself, could hardly grudge this cup of cold 
water presented, as it were, to the lips of a man in a self-made purgatory. 

This is the peculiar turn which gives so characteristic a tone to Cowper’s 
loving portraits of scenery. He is like the Judas seen by St. Brandan on the 
iceberg; he is enjoying a momentary relaxation between the past of misery 
and the future of anticipated torment. Such a sentiment must, fortunately, be 
in some sense exceptional and idiosyncratic. And yet, once more, it fell in 
with the prevailing current of thought. Cowper agrees with Rousseau in 
finding that the contemplation of scenery, unpolluted by human passion, 
and the enjoyment of a calm domestic life is the best anodyne for a spirit 
wearied with the perpetual disorders of a corrupt social order. He differs 
from him, as we have seen, in the conviction that a deeper remedy is 
wanting than any mere political change; in a more profound sense of human 
wickedness, and, on the other hand, in a narrower estimate of the conditions 
of human life. His definition of Nature, to put it logically, would exclude 
that natural man in whose potential existence Rousseau more or less 
believed. The passionate love of scenery was enough to distinguish him 
from the poets of the preceding school, whose supposed hatred of Nature 
meant simply that they were thoroughly immersed in the pleasures of a 
society then first developed in its modern form, and not yet undermined by 
the approach of a new revolution. The men of Pope and Addison’s time 
looked upon country squires as bores incapable of intellectual pleasure, and, 
therefore, upon country life as a topic for gentle ridicule, or more frequently 
as an unmitigated nuisance. Probably their estimate was a very sound one. 
When a true poet like Thomson really enjoyed the fresh air, his taste did not 
become a passion, and the scenery appeared to him as a pleasant 
background to his Castle of Indolence. Cowper’s peculiar religious views 
prevented him again from anticipating the wider and more philosophical 
sentiment of Wordsworth. Like Pope and Wordsworth, indeed, he 
occasionally uses language which has a pantheistic sound. He expresses his 
belief that 

There lives and works A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

But when Pope uses a similar phrase, it is the expression of a decaying 
philosophy which never had much vitality, or passed from the sphere of 


intellectual speculation to affect the imagination and the emotions. It is a 
dogma which he holds sincerely, it may be, but not firmly enough to colour 
his habitual sentiments. With Wordsworth, whatever its precise meaning, it 
is an expression of an habitual and abiding sentiment, which rises naturally 
to his lips whenever he abandons himself to his spontaneous impulses. With 
Cowper, as is the case with all Cowper’s utterances, it is absolutely sincere 
for the time; but it is a doctrine not very easily adapted to his habitual creed, 
and which drops out of his mind whenever he passes from external nature to 
himself or his fellows. The indwelling divinity whom he recognises in every 
‘freckle, streak, or stain’ on his favourite flowers, seems to be hopelessly 
removed from his own personal interests. An awful and mysterious decree 
has separated him for ever from the sole source of consolation. 

This is not the place to hint at any judgment upon Cowper’s theology, or 
to inquire how far a love of nature, in his sense of the words, can be 
logically combined with a system based upon the fundamental dogma of the 
corruption of man. Certainly a similar anticipation of the poetical pantheism 
of Wordsworth may be found in that most logical of Calvinists, Jonathan 
Edwards. Cowper, too, could be at no loss for scriptural precedents, when 
recognising the immediate voice of God in thunder and earthquakes, or in 
the calmer voices of the waterbrooks and the meadows. His love of nature, 
at any rate, is at once of a narrower and sincerer kind than that which 
Rousseau first made fashionable. He has no tendency to the misanthropic or 
cynical view which induces men of morbid or affected minds to profess a 
love of savage scenery simply because it is savage. Neither does he rise to 
the more philosophical view which sees in the seas and the mountains the 
most striking symbols of the great forces of the universe to which we must 
accommodate ourselves, and which might therefore rightfully be associated 
by a Wordsworth with the deepest emotions of reverential awe. Nature is to 
him but a collection of ‘baubles,’ soon to be taken away, and he seeks in its 
contemplation a temporary relief from anguish, not a permanent object of 
worship. He would dread that sentiment as a deistical form of idolatry; and 
he is equally far from thinking that the natural man, wherever that vague 
person might be found, could possibly be a desirable object of imitation. 
His love of nature, in short, keen as it might be, was not the reflection of 
any philosophical, religious, or political theory. But it was genuine enough 
to charm many who might regard his theological sentiments as a mere 
recrudescence of an obsolete form of belief. Mr. Mill tells us how 


Wordsworth’s poetry, little as he sympathised with Wordsworth’s opinions, 
solaced an intellect wearied with premature Greek and over-doses of 
Benthamism. Such a relief must have come to many readers of Cowper, 
who would put down his religion as rank fanaticism, and his satire as anile 
declamation. Men suffered even then — though Cowper was a predecessor 
of Miss Austen — from existing forms of ‘life at high pressure.” If life was 
not then so overcrowded, the evils under which men were suffering 
appeared to be even more hopeless. The great lesson of the value of 
intervals of calm retreat, of silence and meditation, was already needed, if it 
is now still more pressing. Cowper said, substantially, Leave the world, as 
Rousseau said, Upset the world. The reformer, to say nothing of his greater 
intellectual power, naturally interested the world which he threatened more 
than the recluse whom it frightened. Limited within a narrower circle of 
ideas, and living in a society where the great issues of the time were not 
presented in so naked a form, Cowper’s influence ran in a more confined 
channel. He felt the incapacity of the old order to satisfy the emotional 
wants of mankind, but was content to revive the old forms of belief instead 
of seeking a more radical remedy in some subversive or reconstructive 
system of thought. But the depth and sincerity of feeling which explains his 
marvellous intensity of pathos is sometimes a pleasant relief to the 
sentimentalism of his greater predecessor. Nor is it hard to understand why 
his passages of sweet and melancholy musing by the quiet Ouse should 
have come like a breath of fresh air to the jaded generation waiting for the 
fall of the Bastille — and of other things. 


THE ROUSSEAU AFFAIR by Lytton Strachey 








From ‘Books and Characters, French and English’ 


No one who has made the slightest expedition into that curious and 
fascinating country, Eighteenth-Century France, can have come away from 
it without at least one impression strong upon him — that in no other place 
and at no other time have people ever squabbled so much. France in the 
eighteenth century, whatever else it may have been — however splendid in 
genius, in vitality, in noble accomplishment and high endeavour — was 
certainly not a quiet place to live in. One could never have been certain, 
when one woke up in the morning, whether, before the day was out, one 
would not be in the Bastille for something one had said at dinner, or have 
quarrelled with half one’s friends for something one had never said at all. 
Of all the disputes and agitations of that agitated age none is more 
remarkable than the famous quarrel between Rousseau and his friends, 
which disturbed French society for so many years, and profoundly affected 
the life and the character of the most strange and perhaps the most potent of 
the precursors of the Revolution. The affair is constantly cropping up in the 
literature of the time; it occupies a prominent place in the later books of the 
Confessions; and there is an account of its earlier phases — an account 
written from the anti-Rousseau point of view — in the Mémoires of 
Madame d’Epinay. The whole story is an exceedingly complex one, and all 
the details of it have never been satisfactorily explained; but the general 
verdict of subsequent writers has been decidedly hostile to Rousseau, 
though it has not subscribed to all the virulent abuse poured upon him by 
his enemies at the time of the quarrel. This, indeed, is precisely the 
conclusion which an unprejudiced reader of the Confessions would 
naturally come to. Rousseau’s story, even as he himself tells it, does not 
carry conviction. He would have us believe that he was the victim of a vast 
and diabolical conspiracy, of which Grimm and Diderot were the moving 
spirits, which succeeded in alienating from him his dearest friends, and 
which eventually included all the ablest and most distinguished persons of 
the age. Not only does such a conspiracy appear, upon the face of it, highly 
improbable, but the evidence which Rousseau adduces to prove its 


existence seems totally insufficient; and the reader is left under the 
impression that the unfortunate Jean-Jacques was the victim, not of a plot 
contrived by rancorous enemies, but of his own perplexed, suspicious, and 
deluded mind. This conclusion is supported by the account of the affair 
given by contemporaries, and it is still further strengthened by Rousseau’s 
own writings subsequent to the Confessions, where his endless 
recriminations, his elaborate hypotheses, and his wild inferences bear all the 
appearance of mania. Here the matter has rested for many years; and it 
seemed improbable that any fresh reasons would arise for reopening the 
question. Mrs. F. Macdonald, however, in a recently-published work, has 
produced some new and important evidence, which throws entirely fresh 
light upon certain obscure parts of this doubtful history; and is possibly of 
even greater interest. For it is Mrs. Macdonald’s contention that her new 
discovery completely overturns the orthodox theory, establishes the guilt of 
Grimm, Diderot, and the rest of the anti-Rousseau party, and proves that the 
story told in the Confessions is simply the truth. 

If these conclusions really do follow from Mrs. Macdonald’s newly- 
discovered data, it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of her work, 
for the result of it would be nothing less than a revolution in our judgments 
upon some of the principal characters of the eighteenth century. To make it 
certain that Diderot was a cad and a cheat, that d’Alembert was a dupe, and 
Hume a liar — that, surely, were no small achievement. And, even if these 
conclusions do not follow from Mrs. Macdonald’s data, her work will still 
be valuable, owing to the data themselves. Her discoveries are important, 
whatever inferences may be drawn from them; and for this reason her book, 
‘which represents,’ as she tells us, ‘twenty years of research,’ will be 
welcome to all students of that remarkable age. 

Mrs. Macdonald’s principal revelations relate to the Mémoires of 
Madame d’Epinay. This work was first printed in 1818, and the concluding 
quarter of it contains an account of the Rousseau quarrel, the most detailed 
of all those written from the anti-Rousseau point of view. It has, however, 
always been doubtful how far the Mémoires were to be trusted as accurate 
records of historical fact. The manuscript disappeared; but it was known 
that the characters who, in the printed book, appear under the names of real 
persons, were given pseudonyms in the original document; and many of the 
minor statements contradicted known events. Had Madame d’Epinay 
merely intended to write a roman a clef? What seemed, so far as concerned 


the Rousseau narrative, to put this hypothesis out of court was the fact that 
the story of the quarrel as it appears in the Mémoires 1s, in its main outlines, 
substantiated both by Grimm’s references to Rousseau in his 
Correspondance Littéraire, and by a brief memorandum of Rousseau’s 
misconduct, drawn up by Diderot for his private use, and not published until 
many years after Madame d’Epinay’s death. Accordingly most writers on 
the subject have taken the accuracy of the Mémoires for granted; Sainte- 
Beuve, for instance, prefers the word of Madame d’Epinay to that of 
Rousseau, when there is a direct conflict of testimony; and Lord Morley, in 
his well-known biography, uses the Mémoires as an authority for many of 
the incidents which he relates. Mrs. Macdonald’s researches, however, have 
put an entirely different complexion on the case. She has discovered the 
manuscript from which the Mémoires were printed, and she has examined 
the original draft of this manuscript, which had been unearthed some years 
ago, but whose full import had been unaccountably neglected by previous 
scholars. From these researches, two facts have come to light. In the first 
place, the manuscript differs in many respects from the printed book, and, 
in particular, contains a conclusion of two hundred sheets, which has never 
been printed at all; the alterations were clearly made in order to conceal the 
inaccuracies of the manuscript; and the omitted conclusion is frankly and 
palpably a fiction. And in the second place, the original draft of the 
manuscript turns out to be the work of several hands; it contains, especially 
in those portions which concern Rousseau, many erasures, corrections, and 
notes, while several pages have been altogether cut out; most of the 
corrections were made by Madame d’Epinay herself; but in nearly every 
case these corrections carry out the instructions in the notes; and the notes 
themselves are in the handwriting of Diderot and Grimm. Mrs. Macdonald 
gives several facsimiles of pages in the original draft, which amply support 
her description of it; but it is to be hoped that before long she will be able to 
produce a new and complete edition of the Mémoires, with all the 
manuscript alterations clearly indicated; for until then it will be difficult to 
realise the exact condition of the text. However, it is now beyond dispute 
both that Madame d’Epinay’s narrative cannot be regarded as historically 
accurate, and that its agreement with the statements of Grimm and Diderot 
is by no means an independent confirmation of its truth, for Grimm and 
Diderot themselves had a hand in its compilation. 


Thus far we are on firm ground. But what are the conclusions which 
Mrs. Macdonald builds up from these foundations? The account, she says, 
of Rousseau’s conduct and character, as it appears in the printed version, is 
hostile to him, but it was not the account which Madame d’Epinay herself 
originally wrote. The hostile narrative was, in effect, composed by Grimm 
and Diderot, who induced Madame d’Epinay to substitute it for her own 
story; and thus her own story could not have agreed with theirs. Madame 
d’Epinay knew the truth; she knew that Rousseau’s conduct had been 
honourable and wise; and so she had described it in her book; until, falling 
completely under the influence of Grimm and Diderot, she had allowed 
herself to become the instrument for blackening the reputation of her old 
friend. Mrs. Macdonald paints a lurid picture of the conspirators at work — 
of Diderot penning his false and malignant instructions, of Madame 
d’Epinay’s half-unwilling hand putting the last touches to the fraud, of 
Grimm, rushing back to Paris at the time of the Revolution, and risking his 
life in order to make quite certain that the result of all these efforts should 
reach posterity. Well! it would be difficult — perhaps it would be 
impossible — to prove conclusively that none of these things ever took 
place. The facts upon which Mrs. Macdonald lays so much stress — the 
mutilations, the additions, the instructing notes, the proved inaccuracy of 
the story the manuscripts tell — these facts, no doubt, may be explained by 
Mrs. Macdonald’s theories; but there are other facts — no less important, 
and no less certain — which are in direct contradiction to Mrs. Macdonald’s 
view, and over which she passes as lightly as she can. Putting aside the 
question of the Mémoires, we know nothing of Diderot which would lead us 
to entertain for a moment the supposition that he was a dishonourable and 
badhearted man; we do know that his writings bear the imprint of a 
singularly candid, noble, and fearless mind; we do know that he devoted his 
life, unflinchingly and unsparingly, to a great cause. We know less of 
Grimm; but it is at least certain that he was the intimate friend of Diderot, 
and of many more of the distinguished men of the time. Is all this evidence 
to be put on one side as of no account? Are we to dismiss it, as Mrs. 
Macdonald dismisses it, as merely ‘psychological’? Surely Diderot’s 
reputation as an honest man is as much a fact as his notes in the draft of the 
Mémoires. It is quite true that his reputation may have been ill-founded, that 
d’Alembert, and Turgot, and Hume may have been deluded, or may have 
been bribed, into admitting him to their friendship; but is it not clear that we 


ought not to believe any such hypotheses as these until we have before us 
such convincing proof of Diderot’s guilt that we must believe them? Mrs. 
Macdonald declares that she has produced such proof; and she points 
triumphantly to her garbled and concocted manuscripts. If there is indeed no 
explanation of these garblings and concoctions other than that which Mrs. 
Macdonald puts forward — that they were the outcome of a false and 
malicious conspiracy to blast the reputation of Rousseau — then we must 
admit that she is right, and that all our general ‘psychological’ 
considerations as to Diderot’s reputation in the world must be disregarded. 
But, before we come to this conclusion, how careful must we be to examine 
every other possible explanation of Mrs. Macdonald’s facts, how rigorously 
must we sift her own explanation of them, how eagerly must we seize upon 
every loophole of escape! 

It is, I believe, possible to explain the condition of the d’Epinay 
manuscript without having recourse to the iconoclastic theory of Mrs. 
Macdonald. To explain everything, indeed, would be out of the question, 
owing to our insufficient data, and the extreme complexity of the events; all 
that we can hope to do is to suggest an explanation which will account for 
the most important of the known facts. Not the least interesting of Mrs. 
Macdonald’s discoveries went to show that the Mémoires, so far from being 
historically accurate, were in reality full of unfounded statements, that they 
concluded with an entirely imaginary narrative, and that, in short, they 
might be described, almost without exaggeration, in the very words with 
which Grimm himself actually did describe them in his Correspondance 
Littéraire, as ‘l’ébauche d’un long roman.’ Mrs. Macdonald eagerly lays 
emphasis upon this discovery, because she is, of course, anxious to prove 
that the most damning of all the accounts of Rousseau’s conduct is an 
untrue one. But she has proved too much. The Mémoires, she says, are a 
fiction; therefore the writers of them were liars. The answer is obvious: why 
should we not suppose that the writers were not liars at all, but simply 
novelists? Will not this hypothesis fit into the facts just as well as Mrs. 
Macdonald’s? Madame d’Epinay, let us suppose, wrote a narrative, partly 
imaginary and partly true, based upon her own experiences, but without any 
strict adherence to the actual course of events, and filled with personages 
whose actions were, in many cases, fictitious, but whose characters were, 
on the whole, moulded upon the actual characters of her friends. Let us 
suppose that when she had finished her work — a work full of subtle 





observation and delightful writing — she showed it to Grimm and Diderot. 
They had only one criticism to make: it related to her treatment of the 
character which had been moulded upon that of Rousseau. ‘Your Rousseau, 
chère Madame, is a very poor affair indeed! The most salient points in his 
character seem to have escaped you. We know what that man really was. 
We know how he behaved at that time. C'était un homme à faire peur. You 
have missed a great opportunity of drawing a fine picture of a hypocritical 
rascal.” Whereupon they gave her their own impressions of Rousseau’s 
conduct, they showed her the letters that had passed between them, and they 
jotted down some notes for her guidance. She rewrote the story in 
accordance with their notes and their anecdotes; but she rearranged the 
incidents, she condensed or amplified the letters, as she thought fit — for 
she was not writing a history, but ‘l’ébauche d’un long roman.’ If we 
suppose that this, or something like this, was what occurred, shall we not 
have avoided the necessity for a theory so repugnant to common-sense as 
that which would impute to a man of recognised integrity the meanest of 
frauds? 

To follow Mrs. Macdonald into the inner recesses and elaborations of her 
argument would be a difficult and tedious task. The circumstances with 
which she is principally concerned — the suspicions, the accusations, the 
anonymous letters, the intrigues, the endless problems as to whether 
Madame d’Epinay was jealous of Madame d’Houdetot, whether Thérèse 
told fibs, whether, on the 14th of the month, Grimm was grossly 
impertinent, and whether, on the 15th, Rousseau was outrageously rude, 
whether Rousseau revealed a secret to Diderot, which Diderot revealed to 
Saint-Lambert, and whether, if Diderot revealed it, he believed that 
Rousseau had revealed it before — these circumstances form, as Lord 
Morley says, ‘a tale of labyrinthine nightmares,’ and Mrs. Macdonald has 
done very little to mitigate either the contortions of the labyrinths or the 
horror of the dreams. Her book is exceedingly ill-arranged; it is enormously 
long, filling two large volumes, with an immense apparatus of appendices 
and notes; it is full of repetitions and of irrelevant matter; and the argument 
is so indistinctly set forth that even an instructed reader finds great 
difficulty in following its drift. Without, however, plunging into the abyss 
of complications which yawns for us in Mrs. Macdonald’s pages, it may be 
worth while to touch upon one point with which she has dealt (perhaps 
wisely for her own case!) only very slightly — the question of the motives 


which could have induced Grimm and Diderot to perpetuate a series of 
malignant lies. 

It is, doubtless, conceivable that Grimm, who was Madame d’Epinay’s 
lover, was jealous of Rousseau, who was Madame d’Epinay’s friend. We 
know very little of Grimm’s character, but what we do know seems to show 
that he was a jealous man and an ambitious man; it is possible that a close 
alliance with Madame d’Epinay may have seemed to him a necessary step 
in his career; and it is conceivable that he may have determined not to rest 
until his most serious rival in Madame d’Epinay’s affections was utterly 
cast out. He was probably prejudiced against Rousseau from the beginning, 
and he may have allowed his prejudices to colour his view of Rousseau’s 
character and acts. The violence of the abuse which Grimm and the rest of 
the Encyclopaedists hurled against the miserable Jean-Jacques was certainly 
quite out of proportion to the real facts of the case. Whenever he is 
mentioned one is sure of hearing something about traître and mensonge and 
scélératesse. He is referred to as often as not as if he were some dangerous 
kind of wild beast. This was Grimm’s habitual language with regard to him; 
and this was the view of his character which Madame d’Epinay finally 
expressed in her book. The important question is — did Grimm know that 
Rousseau was in reality an honourable man, and, knowing this, did he 
deliberately defame him in order to drive him out of Madame d’Epinay’s 
affections? The answer, I think, must be in the negative, for the following 
reason. If Grimm had known that there was something to be ashamed of in 
the notes with which he had supplied Madame d’Epinay, and which led to 
the alteration of her Mémoires, he certainly would have destroyed the draft 
of the manuscript, which was the only record of those notes having ever 
been made. As it happens, we know that he had the opportunity of 
destroying the draft, and he did not do so. He came to Paris at the risk of his 
life in 1791, and stayed there for four months, with the object, according to 
his own account, of collecting papers belonging to the Empress Catherine, 
or, according to Mrs. Macdonald’s account, of having the rough draft of the 
Mémoires copied out by his secretary. Whatever his object, it is certain that 
the copy — that from which ultimately the Mémoires were printed — was 
made either at that time, or earlier; and that there was nothing on earth to 
prevent him, during the four months of his stay in Paris, from destroying the 
draft. Mrs. Macdonald’s explanation of this difficulty is lamentably weak. 
Grimm, she says, must have wished to get away from Paris ‘without 


arousing suspicion by destroying papers.’ This is indeed an ‘exquisite 
reason,’ which would have delighted that good knight Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Grimm had four months at his disposal; he was undisturbed in 
his own house; why should he not have burnt the draft page by page as it 
was copied out? There can be only one reply: Why should he? 

If it is possible to suggest some fairly plausible motives which might 
conceivably have induced Grimm to blacken Rousseau’s character, the case 
of Diderot presents difficulties which are quite insurmountable. Mrs. 
Macdonald asserts that Diderot was jealous of Rousseau. Why? Because he 
was tired of hearing Rousseau described as ‘the virtuous’; that is all. Surely 
Mrs. Macdonald should have been the first to recognise that such an 
argument is a little too ‘psychological.’ The truth is that Diderot had 
nothing to gain by attacking Rousseau. He was not, like Grimm, in love 
with Madame d’Epinay; he was not a newcomer who had still to win for 
himself a position in the Parisian world. His acquaintance with Madame 
d’Epinay was slight; and, if there were any advances, they were from her 
side, for he was one of the most distinguished men of the day. In fact, the 
only reason that he could have had for abusing Rousseau was that he 
believed Rousseau deserved abuse. Whether he was right in believing so is 
a very different question. Most readers, at the present day, now that the 
whole noisy controversy has long taken its quiet place in the perspective of 
Time, would, I think, agree that Diderot and the rest of the Encyclopaedists 
were mistaken. As we see him now, in that long vista, Rousseau was not a 
wicked man; he was an unfortunate, a distracted, a deeply sensitive, a 
strangely complex, creature; and, above all else, he possessed one quality 
which cut him off from his contemporaries, which set an immense gulf 
betwixt him and them: he was modern. Among those quick, strong, fiery 
people of the eighteenth century, he belonged to another world — to the 
new world of self-consciousness, and doubt, and hesitation, of mysterious 
melancholy and quiet intimate delights, of long reflexions amid the 
solitudes of Nature, of infinite introspections amid the solitudes of the heart. 
Who can wonder that he was misunderstood, and buffeted, and driven mad? 
Who can wonder that, in his agitations, his perplexities, his writhings, he 
seemed, to the pupils of Voltaire, little less than a frenzied fiend? ‘Cet 
homme est un forcené!” Diderot exclaims. ‘Je tâche en vain de faire de la 
poésie, mais cet homme me revient tout a travers mon travail; il me trouble, 
et je suis comme si j’avais à côté de moi un damné: il est damné, cela est 


sûr. ... J’ avoue que je n’ai jamais éprouvé un trouble d’ame si terrible que 
celui que j’ai ... Que je ne revoie plus cet homme-là, il me ferait croire au 
diable et à l’enfer. Si je suis jamais forcé de retourner chez lui, je suis sûr 
que je frémirai tout le long du chemin: j’avais la fièvre en revenant ... On 
entendait ses cris jusqu’au bout du jardin; et je le voyais! Les poètes ont 
bien fait de mettre un intervalle immense entre le ciel et les enfers. En 
vérité, la main me tremble.’ Every word of that is stamped with sincerity; 
Diderot was writing from his heart. But he was wrong; the ‘intervalle 
immense,’ across which, so strangely and so horribly, he had caught 
glimpses of what he had never seen before, was not the abyss between 
heaven and hell, but between the old world and the new. 
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“We have had the great professor and founder of the philosophy of Vanity 
in England. As I had good opportunities of knowing his proceedings almost 
from day to day, he left no doubt in my mind that he entertained no 
principle either to influence his heart or to guide his understanding but 
vanity; with this vice he was possessed to a degree little short of madness. 
Benevolence to the whole species, and want of feeling for every individual 
with whom the professors come in contact, form the character of the new 
philosophy. Setting up for an unsocial independence, this their hero of 
vanity refuses the just price of common labor, as well as the tribute which 
opulence owes to genius, and which, when paid, honors the giver and the 
receiver, and then pleads his beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts 
with tenderness for those only who touch him by the remotest relation, and 
then, without one natural pang, casts away, as a sort of offal and excrement, 
the spawn of his disgustful amours, and sends his children to the hospital of 
foundlings. The bear loves, licks, and forms her young, but bears are not 
philosophers.” 

This was Burke’s opinion of the only contemporary who can be said to 
rival him in fervid and sustained eloquence, to surpass him in grace and 
persuasiveness of style. Perhaps we should have been more thankful to him 
if he had left us instead a record of those “proceedings almost from day to 
day” which he had such “good opportunities of knowing,” but it probably 
never entered his head that posterity might care as much about the doings of 
the citizen of Geneva as about the sayings of even a British Right 
Honorable. Vanity eludes recognition by its victims in more shapes, and 
more pleasing, than any other passion, and perhaps had Mr. Burke been able 
imaginatively to translate Swiss Jean Jacques into Irish Edmund, he would 
have found no juster equivalent for the obnoxious trisyllable than “righteous 
self-esteem.” For Burke was himself also, in the subtler sense of the word, a 
sentimentalist, that is, a man who took what would now be called an 
aesthetic view of morals and politics. No man who ever wrote English, 


except perhaps Mr. Ruskin, more habitually mistook his own personal likes 
and dislikes, tastes and distastes, for general principles, and this, it may be 
suspected, is the secret of all merely eloquent writing. He hints at madness 
as an explanation of Rousseau, and it is curious enough that Mr. Buckle was 
fain to explain him in the same way. It is not, we confess, a solution that we 
find very satisfactory in this latter case. Burke’s fury against the French 
Revolution was nothing more than was natural to a desperate man in self- 
defence. It was his own life, or, at least, all that made life dear to him, that 
was in danger. He had all that abstract political wisdom which may be 
naturally secreted by a magnanimous nature and a sensitive temperament, 
absolutely none of that rough-and-tumble kind which is so needful for the 
conduct of affairs. Fastidiousness is only another form of egotism; and all 
men who know not where to look for truth save in the narrow well of self 
will find their own image at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are 
seeking. Burke’s hatred of Rousseau was genuine and instinctive. It was so 
genuine and so instinctive as no hatred can be but that of self, of our own 
weaknesses as we see them in another man. But there was also something 
deeper in it than this. There was mixed with it the natural dread in the 
political diviner of the political logician, — in the empirical, of the theoretic 
statesman. Burke, confounding the idea of society with the form of it then 
existing, would have preserved that as the only specific against anarchy. 
Rousseau, assuming that society as it then existed was but another name for 
anarchy, would have reconstituted it on an ideal basis. The one has left 
behind him some of the profoundest aphorisms of political wisdom; the 
other, some of the clearest principles of political science. The one, clinging 
to Divine right, found in the fact that things were, a reason that they ought 
to be; the other, aiming to solve the problem of the Divine order, would 
deduce from that abstraction alone the claim of anything to be at all. There 
seems a mere oppugnancy of nature between the two, and yet both were, in 
different ways, the dupes of their own imaginations. 

Now let us hear the opinion of a philosopher who was a bear, whether 
bears be philosophers or not. Boswell had a genuine relish for what was 
superior in any way, from genius to claret, and of course he did not let 
Rousseau escape him. “One evening at the Mitre, Johnson said sarcastically 
to me, ‘It seems, sir, you have kept very good company abroad, — 
Rousseau and Wilkes!’ I answered with a smile, ‘My dear sir, you don’t call 
Rousseau bad company; do you really think him a bad man?’ Johnson: ‘Sir, 


if you are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be 
serious, I think him one of the worst of men, a rascal who ought to be 
hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have expelled 
him, and it is a shame that he is protected in this country. Rousseau, sir, is a 
very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, than 
that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I 
should like to have him work in the plantations.” We were the plantations 
then, and Rousseau was destined to work there in another and much more 
wonderful fashion than the gruff old Ursa Major imagined. However, there 
is always a refreshing heartiness in his growl, a masculine bass with no 
snarl in it. The Doctor’s logic is of that fine old crusted Port sort, the native 
manufacture of the British conservative mind. Three or four nations have, 
therefore England ought. A few years later, had the Doctor been living, if 
three or four nations had treated their kings as France did hers, would he 
have thought the ergo a very stringent one for England? 

Mr. Burke, who could speak with studied respect of the Prince of Wales, 
and of his vices with that charity which thinketh no evil and can afford to 
think no evil of so important a living member of the British Constitution, 
surely could have had no unmixed moral repugnance for Rousseau’s 
“disgustful amours.” It was because they were his that they were so 
loathsome. Mr. Burke was a snob, though an inspired one. Dr. Johnson, the 
friend of that wretchedest of lewd fellows, Richard Savage, and of that gay 
man about town, Topham Beauclerk, — himself sprung from an amour that 
would have been disgustful had it not been royal, — must also have felt 
something more in respect of Rousseau than the mere repugnance of virtue 
for vice. We must sometimes allow to personal temperament its right of 
peremptory challenge. Johnson had not that fine sensitiveness to the 
political atmosphere which made Burke presageful of coming tempest, but 
both of them felt that there was something dangerous in this man. Their 
dislike has in it somewhat of the energy of fear. Neither of them had the 
same feeling toward Voltaire, the man of supreme talent, but both felt that 
what Rousseau was possessed by was genius, with its terrible force either to 
attract or repel. 

“By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.” 


Burke and Johnson were both of them sincere men, both of them men of 
character as well as of intellectual force; and we cite their opinions of 
Rousseau with the respect which is due to an honest conviction which has 
apparent grounds for its adoption, whether we agree with it or no. But it 
strikes us as a little singular that one whose life was so full of moral 
inconsistency, whose character is so contemptible in many ways, in some 
we might almost say so revolting, should yet have exercised so deep and 
lasting an influence, and on minds so various, should still be an object of 
minute and earnest discussion, — that he should have had such vigor in his 
intellectual loins as to have been the father of Chateaubriand, Byron, 
Lamartine, George Sand, and many more in literature, in politics of 
Jefferson and Thomas Paine, — that the spots he had haunted should draw 
pilgrims so unlike as Gibbon and Napoleon, nay, should draw them still, 
after the lapse of near a century. Surely there must have been a basis of 
sincerity in this man seldom matched, if it can prevail against so many 
reasons for repugnance, aversion, and even disgust. He could not have been 
the mere sentimentalist and rhetorician for which the rough-and-ready 
understanding would at first glance be inclined to condemn him. In a certain 
sense he was both of these, but he was something more. It will bring us a 
little nearer the point we are aiming at if we quote one other and more 
recent English opinion of him. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, returning pleasantly in a travelling-carriage from a 
trip to Italy, in which he had never forgotten the poetical shop at home, but 
had carefully noted down all the pretty images that occurred to him for 
future use, — Mr. Thomas Moore, on his way back from a visit to his noble 
friend Byron, at Venice, who had there been leading a life so gross as to be 
talked about, even amid the crash of Napoleon’s fall, and who was just 
writing “Don Juan” for the improvement of the world, — Mr. Thomas 
Moore, fresh from the reading of Byron’s Memoirs, which were so 
scandalous that, by some hocus-pocus, three thousand guineas afterward 
found their way into his own pocket for consenting to suppress them, — 
Mr. Thomas Moore, the ci-devant friend of the Prince Regent, and the 
author of Little’s Poems, among other objects of pilgrimage visits Les 
Charmettes, where Rousseau had lived with Madame de Warens. So good 
an opportunity for occasional verses was not to be lost, so good a text for a 
little virtuous moralizing not to be thrown away; and accordingly Mr. 
Moore pours out several pages of octosyllabic disgust at the sensuality of 


the dead man of genius. There was no horror for Byron. Toward him all was 
suavity and decorous bienséance. That lively sense of benefits to be 
received made the Irish Anacreon wink with both his little eyes. In the 
judgment of a liberal like Mr. Moore, were not the errors of a lord 
excusable? But with poor Rousseau the case was very different. The son of 
a watchmaker, an outcast from boyhood up, always on the perilous edge of 
poverty, — what right had he to indulge himself in any immoralities? So it 
is always with the sentimentalists. It is never the thing in itself that 1s bad or 
good, but the thing in its relation to some conventional and mostly selfish 
standard. Moore could be a moralist, in this case, without any trouble, and 
with the advantage of winning Lord Lansdowne’s approval; he could write 
some graceful verses which everybody would buy, and for the rest it is not 
hard to be a stoic in eight-syllable measure and a travelling-carriage. The 
next dinner at Bowood will taste none the worse. Accordingly he speaks of 
“The mire, the strife 

And vanities of this man’s life, 

Who more than all that e’er have glowed 

With fancy’s flame (and it was his 

In fullest warmth and radiance) showed 

What an impostor Gentus is; 

How, with that strong mimetic art 

Which forms its life and soul, it takes 

All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 

Nor feels itself one throb it wakes; 

How, like a gem, its light may shine, 

O’er the dark path by mortals trod, 

Itself as mean a worm the while 

As crawls at midnight o’er the sod; 
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How, with the pencil hardly dry 

From coloring up such scenes of love 

And beauty as make young hearts sigh, 

And dream and think through heaven they rove,” &c., &c. 


Very spirited, is it not? One has only to overlook a little threadbareness 
in the similes, and it is very good oratorical verse. But would we believe in 
it, we must never read Mr. Moore’s own journal, and find out how thin a 
piece of veneering his own life was, — how he lived in sham till his very 
nature had become subdued to it, till he could persuade himself that a sham 
could be written into a reality, and actually made experiment thereof in his 
Diary. 

One verse in this diatribe deserves a special comment, — 

“What an impostor Genius is!” 

In two respects there is nothing to be objected to in it. It is of eight 
syllables, and “is” rhymes unexceptionably with “his.” But is there the least 
filament of truth in it? We venture to assert, not the least. It was not 
Rousseau’s genius that was an impostor. It was the one thing in him that 
was always true. We grant that, in allowing that a man has genius. Talent is 
that which is in a man’s power; genius is that in whose power a man is. That 
is the very difference between them. We might turn the tables on Moore, the 
man of talent, and say truly enough, What an impostor talent is! Moore 
talks of the mimetic power with a total misapprehension of what it really is. 
The mimetic power had nothing whatever to do with the affair. Rousseau 
had none of it; Shakespeare had it in excess; but what difference would it 
make in our judgment of Hamlet or Othello if a manuscript of 
Shakespeare’s memoirs should turn up, and we should find out that he had 
been a pitiful fellow? None in the world; for he is not a professed moralist, 
and his life does not give the warrant to his words. But if Demosthenes, 
after all his Philippies, throws away his shield and runs, we feel the 
contemptibleness of the contradiction. With genius itself we never find any 
fault. It would be an over-nicety that would do that. We do not get invited to 
nectar and ambrosia so often that we think of grumbling and saying we 
have better at home. No; the same genius that mastered him who wrote the 
poem masters us in reading it, and we care for nothing outside the poem 
itself. How the author lived, what he wore, how he looked, — all that is 
mere gossip, about which we need not trouble ourselves. Whatever he was 
or did, somehow or other God let him be worthy to write this, and that is 
enough for us. We forgive everything to the genius; we are inexorable to the 
man. Shakespeare, Goethe, Burns, — what have their biographies to do 
with us? Genius is not a question of character. It may be sordid, like the 
lamp of Aladdin, in its externals; what care we, while the touch of it builds 


palaces for us, makes us rich as only men in dream-land are rich, and lords 
to the utmost bound of imagination? So, when people talk of the ungrateful 
way in which the world treats its geniuses, they speak unwisely. There is no 
work of genius which has not been the delight of mankind, no word of 
genius to which the human heart and soul have not, sooner or later, 
responded. But the man whom the genius takes possession of for its pen, for 
its trowel, for its pencil, for its chisel, him the world treats according to his 
deserts. Does Burns drink? It sets him to gauging casks of gin. For, 
remember, it is not to the practical world that the genius appeals; it is the 
practical world which judges of the man’s fitness for its uses, and has a 
right so to judge. No amount of patronage could have made distilled liquors 
less toothsome to Robbie Burns, as no amount of them could make a Burns 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

There is an old story in the Gesta Romanorum of a priest who was found 
fault with by one of his parishioners because his life was in painful 
discordance with his teaching. So one day he takes his critic out to a stream, 
and, giving him to drink of it, asks him if he does not find it sweet and pure 
water. The parishioner, having answered that it was, is taken to the source, 
and finds that what had so refreshed him flowed from between the jaws of a 
dead dog. “Let this teach thee,” said the priest, “that the very best doctrine 
may take its rise in a very impure and disgustful spring, and that excellent 
morals may be taught by a man who has no morals at all.” It is easy enough 
to see the fallacy here. Had the man known beforehand from what a carrion 
fountain-head the stream issued, he could not have drunk of it without 
loathing. Had the priest merely bidden him to look at the stream and see 
how beautiful it was, instead of tasting it, it would have been quite another 
matter. And this is precisely the difference between what appeals to our 
aesthetic and to our moral sense, between what is judged of by the taste and 
the conscience. 

It is when the sentimentalist turns preacher of morals that we investigate 
his character, and are justified in so doing. He may express as many and as 
delicate shades of feeling as he likes, — for this the sensibility of his 
organization perfectly fits him, no other person could do it so well, — but 
the moment he undertakes to establish his feeling as a rule of conduct, we 
ask at once how far are his own life and deed in accordance with what he 
preaches? For every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful sentiments 
in the world weigh less than a single lovely action; and that while 


tenderness of feeling and susceptibility to generous emotions are accidents 
of temperament, goodness is an achievement of the will and a quality of the 
life. Fine words, says our homely old proverb, butter no parsnips; and if the 
question be how to render those vegetables palatable, an ounce of butter 
would be worth more than all the orations of Cicero. The only conclusive 
evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he give himself for a principle. Words, 
money, all things else, are comparatively easy to give away; but when a 
man makes a gift of his daily life and practice, it is plain that the truth, 
whatever it may be, has taken possession of him. From that sincerity his 
words gain the force and pertinency of deeds, and his money is no longer 
the pale drudge ‘twixt man and man, but, by a beautiful magic, what 
erewhile bore the image and superscription of Caesar seems now to bear the 
image and superscription of God. It is thus that there is a genius for 
goodness, for magnanimity, for self-sacrifice, as well as for creative art; and 
it is thus that by a more refined sort of Platonism the Infinite Beauty dwells 
in and shapes to its own likeness the soul which gives it body and 
individuality. But when Moore charges genius with being an impostor, the 
confusion of his ideas is pitiable. There is nothing so true, so sincere, so 
downright and forthright, as genius. It is always truer than the man himself 
is, greater than he. If Shakespeare the man had been as marvellous a 
creature as the genius that wrote his plays, that genius so comprehensive in 
its intelligence, so wise even in its play, that its clowns are moralists and 
philosophers, so penetrative that a single one of its phrases reveals to us the 
secret of our own character, would his contemporaries have left us so 
wholly without record of him as they have done, distinguishing him in no 
wise from his fellow-players? 

Rousseau, no doubt, was weak, nay, more than that, was sometimes 
despicable, but yet is not fairly to be reckoned among the herd of 
sentimentalists. It is shocking that a man whose preaching made it 
fashionable for women of rank to nurse their own children should have sent 
his own, as soon as born, to the foundling hospital, still more shocking that, 
in a note to his Discours sur l’Inégalité, he should speak of this crime as 
one of the consequences of our social system. But for all that there was a 
faith and an ardor of conviction in him that distinguish him from most of 
the writers of his time. Nor were his practice and his preaching always 
inconsistent. He contrived to pay regularly, whatever his own circumstances 
were, a pension of one hundred livres a year to a maternal aunt who had 


been kind to him in childhood. Nor was his asceticism a sham. He might 
have turned his gift into laced coats and châteaux as easily as Voltaire, had 
he not held it too sacred to be bartered away in any such losing exchange. 
But what is worthy of especial remark is this, — that in nearly all that he 
wrote his leading object was the good of his kind, and that through all the 
vicissitudes of a life which illness, sensibility of temperament, and the 
approaches of insanity rendered wretched, — the associate of infidels, the 
foundling child, as it were, of an age without belief, least of all in itself, — 
he professed and evidently felt deeply a faith in the goodness both of man 
and of God. There is no such thing as scoffing in his writings. On the other 
hand, there is no stereotyped morality. He does not ignore the existence of 
scepticism; he recognizes its existence in his own nature, meets it frankly 
face to face, and makes it confess that there are things in the teaching of 
Christ that are deeper than its doubt. The influence of his early education at 
Geneva is apparent here. An intellect so acute as his, trained in the school of 
Calvin in a republic where theological discussion was as much the 
amusement of the people as the opera was at Paris, could not fail to be a 
good logician. He had the fortitude to follow his logic wherever it led him. 
If the very impressibility of character which quickened his perception of the 
beauties of nature, and made him alive to the charm of music and musical 
expression, prevented him from being in the highest sense an original 
writer, and if his ideas were mostly suggested to him by books, yet the 
clearness, consecutiveness, and eloquence with which he stated and 
enforced them made them his own. There was at least that original fire in 
him which could fuse them and run them in a novel mould. His power lay in 
this very ability of manipulating the thoughts of others. Fond of paradox he 
doubtless was, but he had a way of putting things that arrested attention and 
excited thought. It was, perhaps, this very sensibility of the surrounding 
atmosphere of feeling and speculation, which made Rousseau more directly 
influential on contemporary thought (or perhaps we should say sentiment) 
than any writer of his time. And this is rarely consistent with enduring 
greatness in literature. It forces us to remember, against our will, the 
oratorical character of his works. They were all pleas, and he a great 
advocate, with Europe in the jury-box. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, 
eloquence produces conviction for the moment, but it is only by truth to 
nature and the everlasting intuitions of mankind that those abiding 
influences are won that enlarge from generation to generation. Rousseau 


was in many respects — as great pleaders always are — a man of the day, 
who must needs become a mere name to posterity, yet he could not but have 
had in him some not inconsiderable share of that principle by which man 
eternizes himself. For it is only to such that the night cometh not in which 
no man shall work, and he 1s still operative both in politics and literature by 
the principles he formulated or the emotions to which he gave a voice so 
piercing and so sympathetic. 

In judging Rousseau, it would be unfair not to take note of the malarious 
atmosphere in which he grew up. The constitution of his mind was thus 
early infected with a feverish taint that made him shiveringly sensitive to a 
temperature which hardier natures found bracing. To him this rough world 
was but too literally a rack. Good-humored Mother Nature commonly 
imbeds the nerves of her children in a padding of self-conceit that serves as 
a buffer against the ordinary shocks to which even a life of routine is liable, 
and it would seem at first sight as 1f Rousseau had been better cared for than 
usual in this regard. But as his self-conceit was enormous, so was the 
reaction from it proportionate, and the fretting suspiciousness of temper, 
sure mark of an unsound mind, which rendered him incapable of intimate 
friendship, while passionately longing for it, became inevitably, when 
turned inward, a tormenting self-distrust. To dwell in unrealities is the doom 
of the sentimentalist; but it should not be forgotten that the same fitful 
intensity of emotion which makes them real as the means of elation, gives 
them substance also for torture. Too irritably jealous to endure the rude 
society of men, he steeped his senses in the enervating incense that women 
are only too ready to burn. If their friendship be a safeguard to the other 
sex, their homage is fatal to all but the strongest, and Rousseau was weak 
both by inheritance and early training. His father was one of those feeble 
creatures for whom a fine phrase could always satisfactorily fill the void 
that non-performance leaves behind it. If he neglected duty, he made up for 
it by that cultivation of the finer sentiments of our common nature which 
waters flowers of speech with the brineless tears of a flabby remorse, 
without one fibre of resolve in it, and which impoverishes the character in 
proportion as it enriches the vocabulary. He was a very Apicius in that 
digestible kind of woe which makes no man leaner, and had a favorite 
receipt for cooking you up a sorrow à la douleur inassouvie that had just 
enough delicious sharpness in it to bring tears into the eyes by tickling the 
palate. “When he said to me, ‘Jean Jacques, let us speak of thy mother,’ I 


said to him, ‘Well, father, we are going to weep, then,’ and this word alone 
drew tears from him. ‘Ah !’ said he, groaning, ‘give her back to me, console 
me for her, fill the void she has left in my soul!’” Alas! in such cases, the 
void she leaves is only that she found. The grief that seeks any other than its 
own society will erelong want an object. This admirable parent allowed his 
son to become an outcast at sixteen, without any attempt to reclaim him, in 
order to enjoy unmolested a petty inheritance to which the boy was entitled 
in right of his mother. “This conduct,” Rousseau tells us, “of a father whose 
tenderness and virtue were so well known to me, caused me to make 
reflections on myself which have not a little contributed to make my heart 
sound. I drew from it this great maxim of morals, the only one perhaps 
serviceable in practice, to avoid situations which put our duties in 
Opposition to our interest, and which show us our own advantage in the 
wrong of another, sure that in such situations, however sincere may be ones 
love of virtue, 1t sooner or later grows weak without our perceiving it, and 
that we become unjust and wicked in action without having ceased to be 
just and good in soul.” 

This maxim may do for that “fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and seeks its adversary,” which 
Milton could not praise, — that is, for a manhood whose distinction it is not 
to be manly, — but it is chiefly worth notice as being the characteristic 
doctrine of sentimentalism. This disjoining of deed from will, of practice 
from theory, is to put asunder what God has joined by an indissoluble 
sacrament. The soul must be tainted before the action become corrupt; and 
there is no self-delusion more fatal than that which makes the conscience 
dreamy with the anodyne of lofty sentiments, while the life is grovelling 
and sensual, — witness Coleridge. In his case we feel something like 
disgust. But where, as in his son Hartley, there is hereditary infirmity, where 
the man sees the principle that might rescue him slip from the clutch of a 
nerveless will, like a rope through the fingers of a drowning man, and the 
confession of faith is the moan of despair, there is room for no harsher 
feeling than pity. Rousseau showed through life a singular proneness for 
being convinced by his own eloquence; he was always his own first 
convert; and this reconciles his power as a writer with his weakness as a 
man. He and all like him mistake emotion for conviction, velleity for 
resolve, the brief eddy of sentiment for the midcurrent of ever-gathering 
faith in duty that draws to itself all the affluents of conscience and will, and 


gives continuity of purpose to life. They are like men who love the stimulus 
of being under conviction, as it is called, who, forever getting religion, 
never get capital enough to retire upon and spend for their own need and the 
common service. 

The sentimentalist is the spiritual hypochondriac, with whom fancies 
become facts, while facts are a discomfort because they will not be 
evaporated into fancy. In his eyes, Theory is too fine a dame to confess even 
a country-cousinship with coarse handed Practice, whose homely ways 
would disconcert her artificial world. The very susceptibility that makes 
him quick to feel, makes him also incapable of deep and durable feeling. He 
loves to think he suffers, and keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that 
goes with him everywhere, like Paracelsus’s black dog. He takes good care, 
however, that it shall not be the true sulphurous article that sometimes takes 
a fancy to fly away with his conjurer. René says: “In my madness I had 
gone so far as even to wish I might experience a misfortune, so that my 
suffering might at least have a real object.” But no; selfishness is only 
active egotism, and there is nothing and nobody, with a single exception, 
which this sort of creature will not sacrifice, rather than give any other than 
an imaginary pang to his idol. Vicarious pain he is not unwilling to endure, 
nay, will even commit suicide by proxy, like the German poet who let his 
wife kill herself to give him a sensation. Had young Jerusalem been 
anything like Goethe’s portrait of him in Werther, he would have taken very 
good care not to blow out the brains which he would have thought only too 
precious. Real sorrows are uncomfortable things, but purely aesthetic ones 
are by no means unpleasant, and I have always fancied the handsome young 
Wolfgang writing those distracted letters to Auguste Stolberg with a 
looking-glass in front of him to give back an image of his desolation, and 
finding it rather pleasant than otherwise to shed the tear of sympathy with 
self that would seem so bitter to his fair correspondent. The tears that have 
real salt in them will keep; they are the difficult, manly tears that are shed in 
secret; but the pathos soon evaporates from that fresh-water with which a 
man can bedew a dead donkey in public, while his wife is having a good cry 
over his neglect of her at home. We do not think the worse of Goethe for 
hypothetically desolating himself in the fashion aforesaid, for with many 
constitutions it is as purely natural a crisis as dentition, which the stronger 
worry through, and turn out very sensible, agreeable fellows. But where 
there is an arrest of development, and the heartbreak of the patient is 


audibly prolonged through life, we have a spectacle which the toughest 
heart would wish to get as far away from as possible. 

We would not be supposed to overlook the distinction, too often lost 
sight of, between sentimentalism and sentiment, the latter being a very 
excellent thing in its way, as genuine things are apt to be. Sentiment is 
intellectualized emotion, emotion precipitated, as it were, in pretty crystals 
by the fancy. This is the delightful staple of the poets of social life like 
Horace and Béranger, or Thackeray, when he too rarely played with verse. 
It puts into words for us that decorous average of feeling to the expression 
of which society can consent without danger of being indiscreetly moved. It 
is excellent for people who are willing to save their souls alive to any extent 
that shall not be discomposing. It is even satisfying till some deeper 
experience has given us a hunger which what we so glibly call “the world” 
cannot sate, just as a water-ice is nourishment enough to a man who has had 
his dinner. It is the sufficing lyrical interpreter of those lighter hours that 
should make part of every healthy man’s day, and is noxious only when it 
palls men’s appetite for the truly profound poetry which is very passion of 
very soul sobered by afterthought and embodied in eternal types by 
imagination. True sentiment is emotion ripened by a slow ferment of the 
mind and qualified to an agreeable temperance by that taste which is the 
conscience of polite society. But the sentimentalist always insists on taking 
his emotion neat, and, as his sense gradually deadens to the stimulus, 
increases his dose till he ends in a kind of moral deliquium. At first the 
debaucher, he becomes at last the victim of his sensations. 

Among the ancients we find no trace of sentimentalism. Their masculine 
mood both of body and mind left no room for it, and hence the bracing 
quality of their literature compared with that of recent times, its tonic 
property, that seems almost too astringent to palates relaxed by a daintier 
diet. The first great example of the degenerate modern tendency was 
Petrarch, who may be said to have given it impulse and direction. A more 
perfect specimen of the type has not since appeared. An intellectual 
voluptuary, a moral dilettante, the first instance of that character, since too 
common, the gentleman in search of a sensation, seeking a solitude at 
Vaucluse because it made him more likely to be in demand at Avignon, 
praising philosophic poverty with a sharp eye to the next rich benefice in 
the gift of his patron, commending a good life but careful first of a good 
living, happy only in seclusion but making a dangerous journey to enjoy the 


theatrical show of a coronation in the Capitol, cherishing a fruitless passion 
which broke his heart three or four times a year and yet could not make an 
end of him till he had reached the ripe age of seventy and survived his 
mistress a quarter of a century, — surely a more exquisite perfection of 
inconsistency would be hard to find. 

When Petrarch returned from his journey into the North of Europe in 
1332, he balanced the books of his unrequited passion, and, finding that he 
had now been in love seven years, thought the time had at last come to call 
deliberately on Death. Had Death taken him at his word, he would have 
protested that he was only in fun. For we find him always taking good care 
of an excellent constitution, avoiding the plague with commendable 
assiduity, and in the very year when he declares it absolutely essential to his 
peace of mind to die for good and all, taking refuge in the fortress of 
Capranica, from a wholesome dread of having his throat cut by robbers. 
There is such a difference between dying in a sonnet with a cambric 
handkerchief at one’s eyes, and the prosaic reality of demise certified in the 
parish register! Practically it is inconvenient to be dead. Among other 
things, it puts an end to the manufacture of sonnets. But there seems to have 
been an excellent understanding between Petrarch and Death, for he was 
brought to that grisly monarch’s door so often, that, otherwise, nothing 
short of a miracle or the nine lives of that animal whom love also makes 
lyrical could have saved him. “I consent,” he cries, “to live and die in 
Africa among its serpents, upon Caucasus, or Atlas, if, while I live, to 
breathe a pure air, and after my death a little corner of earth where to 
bestow my body, may be allowed me. This is all I ask, but this I cannot 
obtain. Doomed always to wander, and to be a stranger everywhere, O 
Fortune, Fortune, fix me at last to some one spot! I do not covet thy favors. 
Let me enjoy a tranquil poverty, let me pass in this retreat the few days that 
remain to me!” The pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poetical organ was one he 
could pull out at pleasure, — and indeed we soon learn to distrust literary 
tears, as the cheap subterfuge for want of real feeling with natures of this 
quality. Solitude with him was but the pseudonyme of notoriety. Poverty 
was the archdeaconry of Parma, with other ecclesiastical pickings. During 
his retreat at Vaucluse, in the very height of that divine sonneteering love of 
Laura, of that sensitive purity which called Avignon Babylon, and rebuked 
the sinfulness of Clement, he was himself begetting that kind of children 
which we spell with a b. We believe that, if Messer Francesco had been 


present when the woman was taken in adultery, he would have flung the 
first stone without the slightest feeling of inconsistency, nay, with a sublime 
sense of virtue. The truth is, that it made very little difference to him what 
sort of proper sentiment he expressed, provided he could do it elegantly and 
with unction. 

Would any one feel the difference between his faint abstractions and the 
Platonism of a powerful nature fitted alike for the withdrawal of ideal 
contemplation and for breasting the storms of life, — would any one know 
how wide a depth divides a noble friendship based on sympathy of pursuit 
and aspiration, on that mutual help which souls capable of self-sustainment 
are the readiest to give or to take, and a simulated passion, true neither to 
the spiritual nor the sensual part of man, — let him compare the sonnets of 
Petrarch with those which Michel Angelo addressed to Vittoria Colonna. In 
them the airiest pinnacles of sentiment and speculation are buttressed with 
solid mason-work of thought, and of an actual, not fancied experience, and 
the depth of feeling is measured by the sobriety and reserve of expression, 
while in Petrarch’s all ingenuousness is frittered away into ingenuity. Both 
are cold, but the coldness of the one is self-restraint, while the other chills 
with pretence of warmth. In Michel Angelo’s, you feel the great architect; in 
Petrarch’s the artist who can best realize his conception in the limits of a 
cherry-stone. And yet this man influenced literature longer and more widely 
than almost any other in modern times. So great is the charm of elegance, so 
unreal is the larger part of what is written! 

Certainly I do not mean to say that a work of art should be looked at by 
the light of the artist’s biography, or measured by our standard of his 
character. Nor do I reckon what was genuine in Petrarch — his love of 
letters, his refinement, his skill in the superficial graces of language, that 
rhetorical art by which the music of words supplants their meaning, and the 
verse moulds the thought instead of being plastic to it — after any such 
fashion. I have no ambition for that character of valet de chambre which is 
said to disenchant the most heroic figures into mere every-day personages, 
for it implies a mean soul no less than a servile condition. But we have a 
right to demand a certain amount of reality, however small, in the emotion 
of a man who makes it his business to endeavor at exciting our own. We 
have a privilege of nature to shiver before a painted flame, how cunningly 
soever the colors be laid on. Yet our love of minute biographical detail, our 
desire to make ourselves spies upon the men of the past, seems so much of 


an instinct in us, that we must look for the spring of it in human nature, and 
that somewhat deeper than mere curiosity or love of gossip. It should seem 
to arise from what must be considered on the whole a creditable feeling, 
namely, that we value character more than any amount of talent, — the skill 
to be something, above that of doing anything but the best of its kind. The 
highest creative genius, and that only, is privileged from arrest by this 
personality, for there the thing produced is altogether disengaged from the 
producer. But in natures incapable of this escape from themselves, the 
author is inevitably mixed with his work, and we have a feeling that the 
amount of his sterling character is the security for the notes he issues. 
Especially we feel so when truth to self, which is always self-forgetful, and 
not truth to nature, makes an essential part of the value of what is offered 
us; as where a man undertakes to narrate personal experience or to enforce a 
dogma. This is particularly true as respects sentimentalists, because of their 
intrusive self-consciousness; for there is no more universal characteristic of 
human nature than the instinct of men to apologize to themselves for 
themselves, and to justify personal failings by generalizing them into 
universal laws. A man would be the keenest devil’s advocate against 
himself, were it not that he has always taken a retaining fee for the defence; 
for we think that the indirect and mostly unconscious pleas in abatement 
which we read between the lines in the works of many authors are oftener 
written to set themselves right in their own eyes than in those of the world. 
And in the real life of the sentimentalist it is the same. He is under the 
wretched necessity of keeping up, at least in public, the character he has 
assumed, till he at last reaches that last shift of bankrupt self-respect, to play 
the hypocrite with himself. Lamartine, after passing round the hat in Europe 
and America, takes to his bed from wounded pride when the French Senate 
votes him a subsidy, and sheds tears of humiliation. Ideally, he resents it; in 
practical coin, he will accept the shame without a wry face. 

George Sand, speaking of Rousseau’s “Confessions,” says that an 
autobiographer always makes himself the hero of his own novel, and cannot 
help idealizing, even if he would. But the weak point of all sentimentalists 
is that they always have been, and always continue under every conceivable 
circumstance to be, their own ideals, whether they are writing their own 
lives or no. Rousseau opens his book with the statement: “I am not made 
like any of those I have seen; I venture to believe myself unlike any that 
exists. If I am not worth more, at least I am different.” O exquisite cunning 


of self-flattery! It is this very imagined difference that makes us worth more 
in our own foolish sight. For while all men are apt to think, or to persuade 
themselves that they think, all other men their accomplices in vice or 
weakness, they are not difficult of belief that they are singular in any quality 
or talent on which they hug themselves. More than this; people who are 
truly original are the last to find it out, for the moment we become 
conscious of a virtue it has left us or is getting ready to go. Originality does 
not consist in a fidgety assertion of selfhood, but in the faculty of getting rid 
of it altogether, that the truer genius of the man, which commerces with 
universal nature and with other souls through a common sympathy with 
that, may take all his powers wholly to itself, — and the truly original man 
could no more be jealous of his peculiar gift, than the grass could take 
credit to itself for being green. What is the reason that all children are 
geniuses, (though they contrive so soon to outgrow that dangerous quality,) 
except that they never cross-examine themselves on the subject? The 
moment that process begins, their speech loses its gift of unexpectedness, 
and they become as tediously impertinent as the rest of us. 

If there never was any one like him, if he constituted a genus in himself, 
to what end write confessions in which no other human being could ever be 
in a condition to take the least possible interest? All men are interested in 
Montaigne in proportion as all men find more of themselves in him, and all 
men see but one image in the glass which the greatest of poets holds up to 
nature, an image which at once startles and charms them with its familiarity. 
Fabulists always endow their animals with the passions and desires of men. 
But if an ox could dictate his confessions, what glimmer of understanding 
should we find in those bovine confidences, unless on some theory of pre 
existence, some blank misgiving of a creature moving about in worlds not 
realized? The truth is, that we recognize the common humanity of Rousseau 
in the very weakness that betrayed him into this conceit of himself; we find 
he is just like the rest of us in this very assumption of essential difference, 
for among all animals man is the only one who tries to pass for more than 
he is, and so involves himself in the condemnation of seeming less. 

But it would be sheer waste of time to hunt Rousseau through all his 
doublings of inconsistency, and run him to earth in every new paradox. His 
first two books attacked, one of them literature, and the other society. But 
this did not prevent him from being diligent with his pen, nor from availing 
himself of his credit with persons who enjoyed all the advantages of that 


inequality whose evils he had so pointedly exposed. Indeed, it is curious 
how little practical communism there has been, how few professors it has 
had who would not have gained by a general dividend. It is perhaps no 
frantic effort of generosity in a philosopher with ten crowns in his pocket 
when he offers to make common stock with a neighbor who has ten 
thousand of yearly income, nor is it an uncommon thing to see such theories 
knocked clean out of a man’s head by the descent of a thumping legacy. 
But, consistent or not, Rousseau remains permanently interesting as the 
highest and most perfect type of the sentimentalist of genius. His was 
perhaps the acutest mind that was ever mated with an organization so 
diseased, the brain most far-reaching in speculation that ever kept itself 
steady and worked out its problems amid such disordered tumult of the 
nerves. His letter to the Archbishop of Paris, admirable for its lucid power 
and soberness of tone, and his Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques, which no 
man can read and believe him to have been sane, show him to us in his 
strength and weakness, and give us a more charitable, let us hope therefore 
a truer, notion of him than his own apology for himself. That he was a man 
of genius appears unmistakably in his impressibility by the deeper meaning 
of the epoch in which he lived. Before an eruption, clouds steeped through 
and through with electric life gather over the crater, as if in sympathy and 
expectation. As the mountain heaves and cracks, these vapory masses are 
seamed with fire, as if they felt and answered the dumb agony that is 
struggling for utterance below. Just such flashes of eager sympathetic fire 
break continually from the cloudy volumes of Rousseau, the result at once 
and the warning of that convulsion of which Paris was to be the crater and 
all Europe to feel the spasm. There are symptoms enough elsewhere of that 
want of faith in the existing order which made the Revolution inevitable, — 
even so shallow an observer as Horace Walpole could forebode it so early 
as 1765, — but Rousseau more than all others is the unconscious expression 
of the groping after something radically new, the instinct for a change that 
should be organic and pervade every fibre of the social and political body. 
Freedom of thought owes far more to the jester Voltaire, who also had his 
solid kernel of earnest, than to the sombre Genevese, whose earnestness is 
of the deadly kind. Yet, for good or evil, the latter was the father of modern 
democracy, and with out him our Declaration of Independence would have 
wanted some of those sentences in which the immemorial longings of the 


poor and the dreams of solitary enthusiasts were at last affirmed as axioms 
in the manifesto of a nation, so that all the world might hear. 

Though Rousseau, like many other fanatics, had a remarkable vein of 
common sense in him, (witness his remarks on duelling, on landscape- 
gardening, on French poetry, and much of his thought on education,) we 
cannot trace many practical results to his teaching, least of all in politics. 
For the great difficulty with his system, if system it may be called, is, that, 
while it professes to follow nature, it not only assumes as a starting-point 
that the individual man may be made over again, but proceeds to the 
conclusion that man himself, that human nature, must be made over again, 
and governments remodelled on a purely theoretic basis. But when 
something like an experiment in this direction was made in 1789, not only 
did it fail as regarded man in general, but even as regards the particular 
variety of man that inhabited France. The Revolution accomplished many 
changes, and beneficent ones, yet it left France peopled, not by a new race 
without traditions, but by Frenchmen. Still, there could not but be a 
wonderful force in the words of a man who, above all others, had the secret 
of making abstractions glow with his own fervor; and his ideas — dispersed 
now in the atmosphere of thought — have influenced, perhaps still continue 
to influence, speculative minds, which prefer swift and sure generalization 
to hesitating and doubtful experience. 

Rousseau has, in one respect, been utterly misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Even Chateaubriand most unfilially classes him and 
Voltaire together. It appears to me that the inmost core of his being was 
religious. Had he remained in the Catholic Church he might have been a 
saint. Had he come earlier, he might have founded an order. His was 
precisely the nature on which religious enthusiasm takes the strongest hold, 
— a temperament which finds a sensuous delight in spiritual things, and 
satisfies its craving for excitement with celestial debauch. He had not the 
iron temper of a great reformer and organizer like Knox, who, true 
Scotchman that he was, found a way to weld this world and the other 
together in a cast-iron creed; but he had as much as any man ever had that 
gift of a great preacher to make the oratorical fervor which persuades 
himself while it lasts into the abiding conviction of his hearers. That very 
persuasion of his that the soul could remain pure while the life was corrupt, 
is not unexampled among men who have left holier names than he. His 
“Confessions,” also, would assign him to that class with whom the religious 


sentiment is strong, and the moral nature weak. They are apt to believe that 
they may, as special pleaders say, confess and avoid. Hawthorne has 
admirably illustrated this in the penance of Mr. Dimmesdale. With all the 
soil that is upon Rousseau, I cannot help looking on him as one capable 
beyond any in his generation of being divinely possessed; and if it happened 
otherwise, when we remember the much that hindered and the little that 
helped in a life and time like his, we shall be much readier to pity than to 
condemn. It was his very fitness for being something better that makes him 
able to shock us so with what in too many respects he unhappily was. Less 
gifted, he had been less hardly judged. More than any other of the 
sentimentalists, except possibly Sterne, he had in him a staple of sincerity. 
Compared with Chateaubriand, he is honesty, compared with Lamartine, he 
is manliness itself. His nearest congener in our own tongue is Cowper. 

In the whole school there is a sickly taint. The strongest mark which 
Rousseau has left upon literature is a sensibility to the picturesque in 
Nature, not with Nature as a strengthener and consoler, a wholesome tonic 
for a mind ill at ease with itself, but with Nature as a kind of feminine echo 
to the mood, flattering it with sympathy rather than correcting it with 
rebuke or lifting it away from its unmanly depression, as in the wholesomer 
fellow-feeling of Wordsworth. They seek in her an accessary, and not a 
reproof. It is less a sympathy with Nature than a sympathy with ourselves as 
we compel her to reflect us. It is solitude, Nature for her estrangement from 
man, not for her companionship with him, — it is desolation and ruin, 
Nature as she has triumphed over man, — with which this order of mind 
seeks communion and in which it finds solace. It is with the hostile and 
destructive power of matter, and not with the spirit of life and renewal that 
dwells in it, that they ally themselves. And in human character it is the 
same. St. Preux, René, Werther, Manfred, Quasimodo, they are all 
anomalies, distortions, ruins, — so much easier is it to caricature life from 
our own sickly conception of it, than to paint it in its noble simplicity; so 
much cheaper is unreality than truth. 

Every man is conscious that he leads two lives, — the one trivial and 
ordinary, the other sacred and recluse; one which he carries to society and 
the dinner-table, the other in which his youth and aspiration survive for him, 
and which is a confidence between himself and God. Both may be equally 
sincere, and there need be no contradiction between them, any more than in 
a healthy man between soul and body. If the higher life be real and earnest, 


its result, whether in literature or affairs, will be real and earnest too. But no 
man can produce great things who is not thoroughly sincere in dealing with 
himself, who would not exchange the finest show for the poorest reality, 
who does not so love his work that he is not only glad to give himself for it, 
but finds rather a gain than a sacrifice in the surrender. The sentimentalist 
does not think of what he does so much as of what the world will think of 
what he does. He translates should into would, looks upon the spheres of 
duty and beauty as alien to each other, and can never learn how life rounds 
itself to a noble completeness between these two opposite but mutually 
sustaining poles of what we long for and what we must. 

Did Rousseau, then, lead a life of this quality? Perhaps, when we 
consider the contrast which every man who looks backward must feel 
between the life he planned and the life which circumstance within him and 
without him has made for him, we should rather ask, Was this the life he 
meant to lead? Perhaps, when we take into account his faculty of self- 
deception, — it may be no greater than our own, — we should ask, Was this 
the life he believed he led? Have we any right to judge this man after our 
blunt English fashion, and condemn him, as we are wont to do, on the 
finding of a jury of average householders? Is French reality precisely our 
reality? Could we tolerate tragedy in rhymed alexandrines, instead of blank 
verse? The whole life of Rousseau is pitched on this heroic key, and for the 
most trivial occasion he must be ready with the sublime sentiments that are 
supposed to suit him rather than it. It is one of the most curious features of 
the sentimental ailment, that, while it shuns the contact of men, it courts 
publicity. In proportion as solitude and communion with self lead the 
sentimentalist to exaggerate the importance of his own personality, he 
comes to think that the least event connected with it is of consequence to his 
fellow-men. If he change his shirt, he would have mankind aware of it. 
Victor Hugo, the greatest living representative of the class, considers it 
necessary to let the world know by letter from time to time his opinions on 
every conceivable subject about which it is not asked nor is of the least 
value unless we concede to him an immediate inspiration. We men of colder 
blood, in whom self-consciousness takes the form of pride, and who have 
deified mauvaise honte as if our defect were our virtue, find it especially 
hard to understand that artistic impulse of more southern races to pose 
themselves properly on every occasion, and not even to die without some 
tribute of deference to the taste of the world they are leaving. Was not even 


mighty Caesar’s last thought of his drapery? Let us not condemn Rousseau 
for what seems to us the indecent exposure of himself in his “Confessions.” 

Those who allow an oratorical and purely conventional side 
disconnected with our private understanding of the facts, and with life, in 
which everything has a wholly parliamentary sense where truth is made 
subservient to the momentary exigencies of eloquence, should be charitable 
to Rousseau. While we encourage a distinction which establishes two kinds 
of truth, one for the world, and another for the conscience, while we take 
pleasure in a kind of speech that has no relation to the real thought of 
speaker or hearer, but to the rostrum only, we must not be hasty to condemn 
a sentimentalism which we do our best to foster. We listen in public with 
the gravity or augurs to what we smile at when we meet a brother adept. 
France is the native land of eulogy, of truth padded out to the size and shape 
demanded by comme-il-faut. The French Academy has, perhaps, done more 
harm by the vogue it has given to this style, than it has done good by its 
literary purism; for the best purity of a language depends on the limpidity of 
its source in veracity of thought. Rousseau was in many respects a typical 
Frenchman, and it is not to be wondered at if he too often fell in with the 
fashion of saying what was expected of him, and what he thought due to the 
situation, rather than what would have been true to his inmost 
consciousness. Perhaps we should allow something also to the influence of 
a Calvinistic training, which certainly helps men who have the least natural 
tendency towards it to set faith above works, and to persuade themselves of 
the efficacy of an inward grace to offset an outward and visible defection 
from it. 

As the sentimentalist always takes a fanciful, sometimes an unreal, life 
for an ideal one, it would be too much to say that Rousseau was a man of 
earnest convictions. But he was a man of fitfully intense ones, as suited so 
mobile a temperament, and his writings, more than those of any other of his 
tribe, carry with them that persuasion that was in him while he wrote. In 
them at least he is as consistent as a man who admits new ideas can ever be. 
The children of his brain he never abandoned, but clung to them with 
paternal fidelity. Intellectually he was true and fearless; constitutionally, 
timid, contradictory, and weak; but never, if we understand him rightly, 
false. He was a little too credulous of sonorous sentiment, but he was never, 
like Chateaubriand or Lamartine, the lackey of fine phrases. If, as some 
fanciful physiologists have assumed, there be a masculine and feminine 


lobe of the brain, it would seem that in men of sentimental turn the 
masculine half fell in love with and made an idol of the other, obeying and 
admiring all the pretty whims of this folle du logis. In Rousseau the mistress 
had some noble elements of character, and less taint of the demi-monde than 
is visible in more recent cases of the same illicit relation. 
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Rousseau’s chief work as an imaginative writer is La Nouvelle Héloïse. 

The novelty of the book lay, in the first instance, in the fact that it gave 
the death-blow to gallantry, and, consequently, to the theory of the French 
classical period on the subject of the emotions. This theory was that all 
noble, fine emotions, and chief among them love, were the products of 
civilisation. It is obvious enough that a certain degree of civilisation was 
necessary before such a sentiment as love could arise. Until they wore 
womanly garb women did not exist, but only females, and until there were 
women there was no love. From this perfectly correct idea had resulted (in 
the pre-Rousseau period) the belief that the veiling of passion ennobled it 
and made it worthy. The more it could be shrouded in circumlocutions, 
hints, and suggestions, the less coarse it was. The morality and the literature 
of that period were the products of social culture, a culture confined to the 
highest circles. We need but read Marivaux’s plays to find literary evidence 
of the extent to which courtly formality and refined sentiment were 
preferred to nature and passion. Marivaux’s lovers are always each other’s 
equals in culture, and, what is of still greater importance, in rank. We never 
find, as in the dramas of our century, the aristocratic lady who loves a man 
of lower social station, nor such a character, for instance, as Ruy Blas, the 
lackey who finds favour in the eyes of a Queen. In Marivaux, if a gentleman 
is disguised as a lackey, or a young lady as a waiting-maid, they always 
divine each other immediately in spite of their disguise. Their conversation 
is an incessant pursuit and flight, advance and retreat; it is full of 
ambiguities and hints and evasions, masked confessions and suppressed 
sighs, love-sickness expressed in a becomingly conventional manner. In 
Rousseau’s eyes these mannerisms are as ridiculous as they are artificial. He 
prefers love, like everything else, in its natural state, and to him love in its 
natural state is a violent, irresistible passion. In his books we are very far 
removed from those scenes in Marivaux in which the kneeling lover never 
forgets to preserve a graceful attitude while pressing the tips of a glove to 
his lips. For all his chivalry and virtue, St. Preux is an electric battery 


charged with passion; the first kiss in the Grove of Clarens produces the 
shock, the conflagration of a thunderbolt; and when Julie, bending towards 
St. Preux and kissing him, swoons away, it is no coquettish faint of the days 
of the periwig, but the effect of the overwhelming might of passion upon a 
young and healthy child of nature. 

The second novelty in the book is the inequality in station of the hero 
and heroine. Julie is the daughter of a nobleman, St. Preux is a poor tutor, a 
plebeian. Here, as in the Sorrows of Werther, the passion of love is 
connected with the equality-loving plebeian’s determination to make a 
name for himself. This is no chance connection, for passion creates equality, 
whereas love in fashionable society has a tendency to develop into 
gallantry. 

A third significant feature in La Nouvelle Héloïse is that, just as we have 
passion in place of gallantry and inequality of station in place of similarity 
of rank, we have also the moral conviction of the sanctity of marriage in 
place of that honour grounded on aristocratic pride and self-respect, which 
stood for virtue in fashionable literature. This word, Virtue, little in vogue 
until now, became with Rousseau and his school a watchword which was in 
perfect harmony with their other watchword, Nature; for to Rousseau virtue 
was a natural condition. Following the example of society, French literature 
had been making merry at the expense of marriage; Rousseau, therefore, 
defied the spirit of the times by writing a book in its honour. His heroine 
returns the passion of her lover, but marries another, to whom she remains 
faithful. Here, as in Werther, the lover proper loses the maiden, who is 
wedded to a Monsieur Wolmar (the Albert of Werther and the Edward of 
Kierkegaard’s Diary of a Seducer), a man as irreproachable as he is 
uninteresting. The moral conviction which is vindicated and glorified in 
Rousseau as Virtue, is the same as that which in Chateaubriand, under the 
influence of the religious reaction, takes the form of a binding religious 
vow. 

Note, finally, that the watchword Nature is to be taken in its literal 
meaning. For the first time, out of England, we have the genuine feeling for 
nature in fiction, superseding love-making in drawing-rooms and gardens. 
Under Louis XV. and the Regency, people passed their time (in real life as 
well as in books) in boudoirs, where light conversation and light morals 
were in place. The rooms, like the verses of Voltaire’s Poesies Fugitives, 
were adorned with endless multitudes of Cupids and Graces. In the gardens 


goat-footed Pans embraced slender white nymphs by the side of artificial 
fountains. In their pictures of the fétes-champétres of those days, Watteau 
and the less-gifted Boucher and Lancret have preserved for us these gardens 
with their shady walks and quiet corners, where courtly gentlemen and gay 
ladies, clad as Pierrots and Columbines, coquetted and whispered, 
conscious of being on the right stage for such free and frivolous 
masquerading. Turn from these to the scenery of La Nouvelle Héloïse. 

Rousseau’s statue stands at this day on a little island lying in the Lake of 
Geneva, at its narrow southern extremity. The spot is one of the loveliest in 
the world. Pass the island and cross another bridge and you see the Rhone 
rush, impetuous and foaming white, out of the lake. A few steps further and 
you can see its white stream joined by the grey snow waters of the Arve. 
The rivers flow side by side, each retaining its colour. Far away between 
two mighty ridges you discern the white snow-caps of Mont Blanc. 
Towards evening, as those mountain ridges darken, the snows of Mont 
Blanc glow like pale roses. It would seem as if Nature had gathered together 
all her contrasts here. Even in the warmest season as you approach the grey, 
foaming mountain torrents, the air becomes icy cold. In the course of a 
short stroll you may feel the heat of summer in some sheltered nook, and a 
few steps farther on encounter harsh autumn with its cutting winds. One can 
form no conception of the cool freshness and strength of the air here. Only 
the sun and the brilliant shimmer of the stars at night recall the south. The 
latter are not the bright points in a distant sky which they appear to be in the 
north; they seem to hang loose in the air; and the air itself, as one inhales it, 
feels like a strong massive substance. 

Sail up the lake to Vevey. Behind that town the Alpine slopes are clad 
with the trees and vineyards of southern lands. On the farther side of the 
lake rise great walls of blue rock, solemn and threatening, and the sun plays 
in light and shade down the mountain-side. No waters are so blue as those 
of the Lake of Geneva. As you sail down it on a beautiful summer day, it 
shines like blue satin shot with gold. It is a fairyland, a dreamland, where 
mighty mountains cast their blue-black shadows down into the azure waters 
and a brilliant sun saturates the air with colour. Sail a little farther up the 
lake to Montreux, where the rock fortress of Chillon, the prison in which 
mediæval cruelty collected all its instruments of torture, projects into the 
water. This witness to wild and terrible passions lies in the midst of scenery 
which may well be called enchanted. The lake is more open here, the view 


less peculiar, and the climate more southern than at Vevey. One sees sky, 
Alps, and lake, all melting together in a mysterious blue light. From 
Montreux walk to Clärens and pause in the chestnut grove which is still 
called the Bosquet de Julie. It is situated on a height from which you look 
down upon Montreux, lying sheltered and hidden in its bay; look round and 
you will understand how it was from this spot that the love of nature spread 
throughout Europe. We are standing in Rousseau’s country, upon the scene 
of his Nouvelle Héloïse. This was the scenery which supplanted that of the 
Regency. 

It is not difficult to trace the relation between Chateaubriand’s first work 
and Rousseau’s famous romance. First and foremost Chateaubriand inherits 
the love of nature; his strongly coloured pictures of North American 
scenery have their progenitors in those descriptions of Swiss nature. But 
there is this difference between Rousseau’s and Chateaubriand’s landscapes, 
that the latter’s are much more dependent upon the mood of the hero and 
heroine. If stormy passions rage in their hearts, the storm rages without 
also; the characters are blent with their natural surroundings, which they 
permeate with their passions and moods in a manner quite unknown to the 
literature of the eighteenth century. 

The hero and heroine themselves, being savages, have even less 
suspicion of gallantry about them, are far more the children of nature than 
Rousseau’s lovers; and although expressions occur again and again which 
are absurd coming from the lips of a Red Indian, yet many of the love- 
speeches have a touch of primitive poetry in them, a genus of literature 
which was entirely unknown in France in the eighteenth century. Take for 
an example the warrior’s love-song beginning with the words: “I will fly so 
fast that before the day has touched the mountain tops I shall have come to 
my white dove among the oaks of the forest. I have bound a necklace of 
beads about her neck — three red beads to speak of my love, three violet 
beads to speak of my fear, and three blue beads to speak my hope,” &c. 

The inequality of position between Rousseau’s lovers, so typical of that 
revolutionary time, finds its equivalent in Atala in the difference of religion, 
a matter which in the new century, with its reaction against Voltaire, 
acquires new importance. The religious reaction also explains the fact that a 
Catholic vow to remain unwed plays the same rôle in Chateaubriand’s story 
which the dictate of morality does in Rousseau’s. We have, then, progress in 
colouring, in the development of character, in the comprehension of the 


spirit and racial peculiarities of an uncivilised people, but we have also a 
deliberate step backward, in the substitution of Catholic conventual piety, 
with its unnatural renunciation, for morality. Passion is whetted, so to 
speak, on the altar of Catholicism, and its unnatural suppression creates that 
unnatural frenzy which causes Atala, the charming young Indian girl, who 
has so long held the desire of her heathen lover in check, to die with a wish 
on her lips for the annihilation of God and the world, if at that price she can 
be clasped for ever to his heart. 


ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY by Edmund Gosse 








From ‘Aspects and Impressions’ 


BURKE, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), although he 
called Rousseau an “eccentric observer of human nature,’ had not 
attempted to deny his penetration. He wrote of him, already without 
sympathy, as one who for the sake of playing upon that love of the 
marvellous which is inherent in man, desired extraordinary situations, 
“giving rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in politics and morals.” But he 
gave the Genevese philosopher credit for nothing worse than levity; he had 
raised up political and social paradoxes in the spirit in which a story-teller, 
eager to arouse the attention of an idle audience, evokes giants and fairies to 
satisfy the credulity of his hearers. And Burke has the indulgence to admit 
that, “I believe, were Rousseau alive, and in one of his lucid intervals, he 
would be shocked at the fanatical frenzy of his scholars, who ... are servile 
imitators; and even in their incredulity discover an implicit faith.” 

But when events had rapidly developed, and Burke came to write the 
flaming sentences of his great Letter to a Member of the National Assembly 
(1791), the importance of Rousseau’s influence in bringing about the events 
which Burke so passionately deplored had greatly widened and deepened. 
He saw that the very blood of Rousseau had been transfused into the veins 
of the National Assembly of France. “Him they study,” he wrote, “him they 
meditate; him they turn over in all the time they can spare from the 
laborious mischief of the day, or the debauches of the night. Rousseau is 
their canon of holy writ; in his life he is their canon of Polyclitus; he is their 
standard figure of perfection.” Burke felt obliged to denounce, with his 
unparalleled wealth of picturesque eloquence, the fatal character of the 
fascination exercised by the author of the Lettres de la Montague and the 
Confessions. 

To Burke, thus brought face to face with what he believed to be the very 
Ragnarok of the gods, the ruin of all which made life in Europe worth 
living, it now became a religious duty to expose the malefic character of the 


charming, exquisite pleadings of the revolutionary of Geneva. He declared 
that the virtue propounded by Rousseau was not virtue at all, but “a selfish, 
flattering, seductive, ostentatious vice.” This was a theory new to 
Englishmen, a theory which had, of course, in faltering accents, been here 
and there suggested by opponents, but never before deliberately and 
logically asserted by a great master of English oratory. Burke spoke, not 
merely with the immense prestige of his position, but as one who had been 
subjected to the personal charm of Rousseau, and who had studied him in 
his lifetime, not merely without prejudice, but with sympathy and 
admiration. His grave censure of the philosopher came with unction from 
the lips of one who was known to have been in communication with him, 
during his first visit to London, almost from day to day. Burke spoke with 
authority to a large section of the public when he stated that he had 
gradually become persuaded that Rousseau “entertained no principle either 
to guide his heart, or to guide his understanding, but vanity.” He did not 
deny the charm of Rousseau’s writing, or pretend to depreciate his 
incomparable talents, but he pronounced him to be deranged and eccentric, 
and to have gloried in the illumination of the obscure and vulgar vices. He 
described the Confessions, over which the English world had bowed in 
transports of emotional adulation, as the record of “a life that, with wild 
defiance, he flings in the face of his Creator.” Violence carried Burke so far 
as to describe Rousseau as a man, by his own account, without a single 
virtue. There can be no question that this diatribe, prominently brought 
forward by the first of English orators, in a work which was read by every 
educated man in Great Britain, sapped the reputation of Rousseau amongst 
our countrymen, and led to the gradual decline of his fame in England all 
down the nineteenth century. 

The attack on Rousseau, contained in many fulminating pages of the 
Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, is extravagant and unjust. We 
read it now with a certain indignation, tempered by a mild amusement. It 
should have been injured by its absurd denunciation of Frenchmen and of 
the French nation, in whom Burke saw little but a furious congeries of 
dancing-masters, fiddlers, and valets-de-chambre. But there were already in 
England, in the reaction of terror brought about by the French Revolution, 
many who were delighted to accept this grotesque perversion of the truth, 
and Burke, with all his powers of speech, all his knowledge of his 
countrymen, knew how to play upon the alarms and the ignorances of the 


English. He had, at all events, the dangerous gift of unqualified statement, 
and when he solemnly declared, as if by reluctant conviction, that “the 
writings of Rousseau lead directly to shameful evil” both in theory and 
practice, there were thousands only too ready to accept the warning. 

We may observe, too, that Burke was the earliest English critic of weight 
who suggested that the exquisite literary art of Rousseau had its limitations. 
His remarks are worthy of being quoted at length, since they contain the 
germ of the English attitude through the whole of the nineteenth century: — 

I have often wondered how he comes to be so much more admired and 
followed on the Continent than he is here. Perhaps a secret charm in the 
language may have its share in this extraordinary difference. We certainly 
perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a style glowing, animated, 
enthusiastic; at the same time that we find it lax, diffuse, and not in the best 
taste of composition; all the members of the piece being pretty equally 
laboured and expended, without any due selection or subordination of parts. 
He is generally too much on the stretch, and his manner has little variety. 
We cannot rest upon any of his works, though they contain observations 
which occasionally discover a considerable insight into human nature. 

The attacks of Burke upon their idol were not accepted tamely by the 
Whigs, or by the Radical wing of their party, which included most of the 
intellectual men of the time. It was recognized that Burke spoke with 
excessive violence, and that his emotion was largely provoked by political 
apprehensions which were not shared by the more enlightened of his 
countrymen. It was easily pointed out that the great orator’s objection to 
Rousseau was founded on a predilection for aristocracy, a dread of 
innovation, an abhorrence for abstract politics, rather than on a serious and 
philosophical consideration of Rousseau’s contributions to literature. There 
were many indignant replies to his denunciation, the most effective being 
those contained in Sir James Mackintosh’s famous Vindiciæ Gallice. 
Mackintosh, with less eloquence but far more knowledge, denied the 
responsibility of Rousseau for the excesses of the Revolution, and 
suggested that Burke had not made himself acquainted with the Contrat 
Social. Rousseau was vindicated as one of the immortal band of sages “who 
unshackled and emancipated the human mind,” and he was assured a place 
in eternal glory, by the side of Locke and Franklin. 

All that was generous, all that was enthusiastic in English opinion, was 
still marshalled on the side of Rousseau, but Burke’s measured attack, so 


universally considered, was the gradual cause of an ever-increasing 
defection. For the time being, however, this was confined to the more timid 
and the less intelligent part of the community. Burke had assailed in 
Rousseau the politician and the moralist, but although it was evident that he 
was out of sympathy with the imaginative writer, his diatribe did little at 
first to weaken the spell of the sentimental and literary writings. There was 
no sign, in 1800, that the Nouvelle Héloïse had lost its magic for English 
readers, though it may be doubted whether these were so numerous as they 
had been twenty years earlier. The famous romance had been the direct 
precursor of the school of romantic-sentimental novels in England, but it 
would take us too far back to consider in any detail its influence on 
Holcroft, whose Hugh Trevor dates from 1797; on Bage, in such romances 
as Hermsprong (1796); on Mrs. Inchbold, in Nature and Art (1796); and on 
Charlotte Smith. But it must be remembered that these popular novelists 
lived well on into the nineteenth century, and that their romances were still 
widely read, and by advanced thinkers warmly accepted, long after our 
period begins. Moreover, in William Godwin (1756-1836), once known as 
“the immortal Godwin,” we have the most pronounced type in English 
literature of the novelist started and supported by a devotion to the 
principles of Rousseau. Caleb Williams (1794) is still a minor English 
classic, and Fleetwood (1804) is an example of a Rousseau novel actually 
written within the confines of our century. But with these names the list of 
the novelists directly inspired by the Nouvelle Héloïse, and in a much lesser 
degree by Emile, practically ceases, and the advent of Walter Scott gave 
them their coup de grace. 

The excessive admiration of Englishmen for the imaginative writings of 
Rousseau was already on the wane, or rather it was beginning to be old- 
fashioned. That very remarkable work, The Diary of a Lover of Literature, 
by Thomas Green (1769-1825), gives us a valuable insight into the critical 
opinions of the opening years of the nineteenth century. It was published in 
1810, but it reflects the feeling of a slightly earlier time. It represents the 
views of an independent and transitional thinker, remote from all the 
literary cliques, who read extensively in his hermitage at Ipswich, and it 
mirrors the mind of the average educated Englishman between 1795 and 
1805. We discover that there were persons of cultivation in England at that 
time who did not hesitate deliberately to pronounce that Rousseau was, 
“without exception, the greatest genius and the finest writer that ever lived.” 


This opinion the judicious Green is by no means able to endorse; but he 
makes a very curious confession which throws a strong light on the best 
English opinion in 1800. The Lover of Literature says that Rousseau is a 
character “who has by turns transported me with the most violent and 
opposite emotions of delight and disgust, admiration and contempt, 
indignation and pity.” He points out, with great acumen, the peculiar 
conditions of Rousseau’s “distempered sensibility,” and says that his wrath 
against evil-doing burns “in consuming fire.” Green’s analysis of 
Rousseau’s genius is very ingenious and glowing, but he sees spots in the 
sun, and thus, at the immediate opening of the new century, we meet with 
high critical commendation, but also with the faint beginnings of reproof. 

It is necessary to note that the earliest objections made to Rousseau’s 
influence by Englishmen were political. They were not directed against the 
Nouvelle Héloïse, nor Emile, nor the Confessions, but against the Contrat 
Social. The name of Rousseau was used, in connexion with this work, to 
justify the horrors of the French Revolution, the jacqueries, the September 
massacres. Serious English people, whom Burke had originally awakened 
to suspicion, became more and more persuaded that it was the doctrine of 
Rousseau which had conducted Louis XVI to the scaffold. The book itself 
was never much read in England, but it formed part of a tradition. It was 
understood to have consecrated the violent acts of the Revolution, and 
English people began to shrink from a name so tainted with blood. This 
view found a striking exponent in the opening number of the Edinburgh 
Review, where Jeffrey, reviewing Monnier’s Influence attribuée aux 
Philosophes, warned his readers with earnest unction against “the 
presumptuous and audacious maxims” of Rousseau, which had a natural 
tendency to do harm. The arguments of the Contrat Social were exposed by 
the Whig critic as unsettling the foundations of political duty, and as 
teaching the citizens of every established Government that they were 
enslaved, and had the power of being free. Whatever influence Rousseau 
still had, and in 1802 it was already waning, the Edinburgh Review 
solemnly declared to be “unquestionably pernicious.” 

By English politicians of the Tory type, Rousseau was now regarded 
with growing suspicion. They looked back to first causes, and found him at 
the end of the vista. They blamed him all the more because they still lay 
under the spell of his style and his sentiment. He was beginning to be 
regarded with more disapproval than other and more definitely 


revolutionary philosophers, than Condorcet, for instance, as being more 
presumptuous and less logical, more “improvident,” to use the expression of 
an early English critic. There was no considerable desire in England for the 
subversion of monarchy, and it was only in countries where there was a 
wish to believe that kings were toppling from their thrones that the political 
writings of the arch-firebrand could expect to find a welcome. All such 
speculation had been pleasant enough before the great revolution set in in 
France, but England, thrilled for a moment by Quixotic hopes, had turned 
into another path, where Rousseau had not led her, nor could ever be her 
companion. He appeared as a demagogue and a disturber of the public 
peace, as an apostle of change and crisis and unrest. In England everyone, 
or almost everyone, craved a respite from such ideas, and his prestige began 
to sink. Let us note, then, that beyond question the earliest objection to 
Rousseau came from the political side. 

The personal character of the Genevese philosopher was still little 
known. It was revealed, in certain unfavourable aspects, by several 
collections of memoirs, which now began to be published. Those of 
Marmontel, in 1805, were widely read in England, and were recommended 
to a large circle of readers by Jeffrey in a famous essay. The anecdotes, so 
amusing and often so piquant, appeared to the Scotch critic and to his 
British audience more discreditable than Marmontel, who belonged to an 
earlier and looser generation, had intended them to seem. From 1805 began 
to arise in England the conception of a Rousseau full of cruel vanity, 
implacable, calumnious, and wholly wanting in that frankness and bluff 
candour upon which John Bull delights to pride himself. But the splendour 
of his writings was still uncontested. In 1809, the Edinburgh Review said of 
the Contrat Social that “it contains some deep observations, and many 
brilliant and elevated thoughts, along with a good deal, we admit, of 
impracticable and very questionable theory.” The Confessions was not 
much read, but the precise Jeffrey did not hesitate to recommend it, in 1806, 
as in some respects the most interesting of books, and in 1807 Capel Lofft 
declared, “If I had five millions of years to live upon the earth, I would read 
Rousseau daily with increasing delight.” 

It would take us too far to consider how the sentimental Pantisocracy of 
the youthful Lake Poets coincided with the direct influence of Rousseau. 
That movement, moreover, belongs to the eighteenth, not the nineteenth 
century, since it was all over by 1794. But so far as it was an outcome of the 


teaching of Rousseau, the reaction which followed it was not favourable to 
the prestige of works which now came to seem almost hateful to the Lake 
Poets. Wordsworth branched away irrevocably, and his account of the 
Saturnian Reign in The Excursion (finished in 1805) would have given little 
satisfaction to Rousseau. Southey was early, and permanently, disgusted 
with himself for having supposed that the millennium would be ushered in 
from Geneva. But perhaps the best example of the revulsion of opinion 
which followed the juvenile raptures of the Lake Poets is to be found in the 
pages of The Friend (1809-10), where Coleridge derides 

Rousseau, the dreamer of love-sick tales, and the spinner of speculative 
cobwebs; shy of light as the mole, but quick-eared, too, for every whisper of 
the public opinion; the teacher of stoic pride in his principles, yet the victim 
of morbid vanity in his feelings and conduct. 

Yet this was premature, as an expression of general critical 
disapprobation. In November, 1809, the high Tory organ, the Quarterly 
Review, spoke, without a shade of disapproval, of “the tremendous fidelity” 
of the picture of life in the Confessions. In 1812, the same severe periodical, 
then forming the most dreaded tribunal of British intellectual taste, devoted 
several pages to an examination of the moral character of Rousseau, and the 
result was by no means unfavourable. The writer was John Herman 
Merivale (1779-1844), who declared that “Rousseau’s system of morality is 
as little practicable as would be a system of politics invented by one who 
had always lived in a state of savage independence,” and suggested, but 
without bitterness, that portions of the Nouvelle Héloise betrayed “a certain 
lack of just moral taste and feeling.” The Confessions are described in 
faltering terms which suggest that Merivale had not read them with any 
attention. On the whole, we find, up to this point, no difference between the 
views of Englishmen and of similarly placed Frenchmen. Even Shelley, in 
his Proposals for an Association (1812), blames the tendency of some of 
Rousseau’s political writings in exactly the conventional Continental tone. 

But a brief and limited, though splendid revival was now approaching, 
the last which the reputation of Rousseau was to enjoy in England. We must 
note the sphere within which this esoteric celebration of his genius was 
confined; it was not an explosion of national enthusiasm, but the defiant 
glorification of a power which had already begun to decline; it was not a 
general expression of approval, but the effort of a group of revolutionaries. 
It was roused, no doubt, by the attitude of the official critics who were 


affecting to think that the influence of Rousseau was exploded. The 
Quarterly had said in 1813, “As it is probable that we may not soon be 
again in the company of this extraordinary man, we would willingly take 
leave of him in good humour,” and though it was quite unable to keep up 
this attitude of dignified dismissal, and returned to the attack in April, 1814, 
nevertheless that was the tone adopted towards Rousseau, as of a man 
played out, and rapidly being forgotten. 

The publication of the voluminous Correspondence of Grimm, which 
was much read in England, led Englishmen to review the subject of the 
character and writings of Rousseau, and in the remarks which 
contemporaries made in 1813 and 1814 we may trace a rapid cooling of 
their enthusiasm. The scorn of all French habits of thought and conduct, 
which immediately succeeded the anxious and wearisome period of the 
Napoleonic wars, makes itself particularly felt in the English attitude 
towards Rousseau, who was regarded as the source from which all the 
revolutionary sorrows of Europe had directly proceeded. The Quarterly 
Review for April, 1814, pronounced a judgment upon Rousseau, of which a 
portion must be quoted here, since it may be considered as the original 
indictment, the document which served to start the unfavourable opinion 
which now became more and more that which sober and conservative 
Englishmen were to adopt during the next fifty years. The opening lines 
give a new warning, which was to gain more and more in emphasis, while 
the end repeats praise which was conventional in 1814, but was already 
fading, and was soon to disappear. 

It says: — 

A writer who professes to instruct mankind is bound to deliver precepts 
of morality. But it is by inflaming the passions, and by blotting out the line 
which separates virtue from vice, that Rousseau undertakes to teach young 
ladies to be chaste, and young men to respect the rights of hospitality. His 
heroine, indeed, in conformity to his own example, is always prating about 
virtue, even at the time when she deviates most essentially from its 
precepts; but to dogmatize is not to be innocent. Yet, with all its defects, 
there are numerous passages in this celebrated work which astonish by their 
eloquence. Language, perhaps, never painted the conflicts of love in colours 
more animated and captivating than in the letter written by St. Preux when 
wandering among the rocks of Meillerie. 

Unfortunately, the name of this critic is unknown. 


But the charm was not to be broken without a violent effort being made 
to restore to Rousseau his earlier supremacy. It came from the group of 
brilliant Radical writers, who had not accepted the Toryism of the ruling 
classes, to whom the discredited principles of the Revolution were more 
dear than they had ever been, and who pinned their attractive and 
enthusiastic esthetic reforms to the voluptuous ecstasy of the Nouvelle 
Héloïse and the chimerical sentiment of Emile. Already, in The Round Table 
(1814), Hazlitt had recommended the Confessions as the “most valuable” of 
all Rousseau’s writings; he was presently in his Liber Amoris (1823) to 
produce the work which of all important books of the English nineteenth 
century was to reproduce most closely the manner of the Genevese master. 
Two years later, having made a very careful examination of the works, 
Hazlitt published his essay On the Character of Rousseau, which was not 
surpassed, or approached, as a study of the great writer until the appearance 
of Lord Morley’s monograph, nearly sixty years afterwards. 

Hazlitt exposes the baneful effect of Burke’s attacks, while 
acknowledging that from his own, the Tory point of view, Burke was 
justified in taking the line that he did. It is perfectly true that “the genius of 
Rousseau levelled the towers of the Bastille with the dust,” but Hazlitt, an 
intellectual revolutionary, exults in the admission. Hazlitt allows, 
nevertheless, that the exaggerated hopes founded upon such books as the 
Contrat Social have been followed by inevitable disappointment. It was, 
however, not the fault of Rousseau, but of his sanguine and absurd 
disciples, that Europe, or particularly England, has “lost confidence in 
social man.” Ecstatic admirers of his inspired visions had expected the 
advent of Rousseau to bring in a millennium, and in the disappointment 
founded on the excesses of the French Revolution they had turned, with 
ingratitude, upon the pure and Utopian dreamer who had drawn things as 
they should be, not as it was humanly possible that they ever could be. The 
writings of Rousseau, he declares, are looked up to with admiration by 
friends and foes alike as possessing “the true revolutionary leaven,” but it 
needs political foresight and a rare capacity of imagination to perceive that 
this operates, through temporary upheaval and distraction, to produce an 
ultimate harmony and a beneficent beauty. In the course of his writings, 
Hazlitt frequently quotes Rousseau, and always with admiration. He is the 
most illuminating and the most thoughtful of all his early English critics. 


In the summer of 1816 the two young poets of the day who displayed the 
most extraordinary genius in England, or perhaps in Europe, made 
acquaintance with one another for the first time, and instantly determined to 
travel together. They met in Switzerland, intoxicated with the unfamiliar 
beauty around them, and Byron took the Villa Diodati, close to Geneva, 
where he and Shelley steeped themselves in the Nouvelle Héloise under the 
shadow of Mont Blanc. In June they started together round the lake on a 
journey, which turned into a pilgrimage. In Shelley’s Letters may be read 
the enthusiastic account of the poets’ visit to Meillerie. Shelley refrained 
from gathering acacia and roses from Gibbon’s garden at Lausanne, 
“fearing to outrage the greater and more sacred name of Rousseau, the 
contemplation of whose imperishable creations had left no vacancy in his 
heart for mortal things.” As they sauntered along the shores of the 
enchanted Leman, the friends “read Julie all day.” They lived, with the 
characters of the great romance, in an endless melancholy transport. 
Byron’s enthusiasm took the form of the famous stanzas in “Childe Harold 
Il,” beginning: 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau. 

It is a remarkable instance of the complete decline of the prestige of 
Rousseau in England that Byron’s editor of 1899 is astonished that Byron 
and Shelley “should not only worship at the shrine of Rousseau, but take 
delight in reverently tracing the footsteps of St. Preux and Julie.” He is so 
completely disconcerted that he can only exclaim, “But to each age its own 
humour!” The age of 1899 was certainly not in the humour for Rousseau, 
but it was almost to go beyond the boundaries of reason to denounce, as this 
editor did, in the face of Byron’s raptures, “the unspeakable philanderings” 
of Rousseau. Such was not the poet’s judgment when, in a trance of 
pleasure, he visited all the scenes of the Nouvelle Héloïse. To Byron the 
long-drawn loves of St. Preux and of Julie seemed “most passionate, yet not 
impure,” and he vivaciously proclaimed their creator as the one prophet of 
Ideal Beauty. The five or six stanzas mentioned above are so well-known as 
to be positively hackneyed. We no longer set on them any very high 
poetical value; we see that none of them are good as verses, and that some 
of them are bad. But the whole passage retains its full interest for us. It is a 
perfectly logical statement of the author’s unbounded admiration for 
Rousseau, and in particular for the “burning page, distempered though it 
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seems,” upon which are celebrated the devouring loves of Julie and St. 
Preux. 

Further on, in the same poem, Byron rose to far purer heights of style. 
The invocation to Clarens, in the texture of which the result of his recent 
intercourse with Shelley may be plainly perceived, is probably the most 


impassioned tribute ever paid by one great writer to the literature of another. 


All things are here of him; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 

Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bow’d waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs, and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and many-colour’d things, 

Who worship him with thoughts more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life. 


This was a challenge, addressed by the most powerful poet of the day, 
and couched in idolatrous language, which it was not possible that those in 
England who were opposed to the influence of Rousseau could fail to take 
up. Nor did Byron pause here. Writing from Diodati, July, 1816, his famous 
Sonnet to Lake Leman, Rousseau’s was the first illustrious name he 
mentioned in the brief roll of “Heirs of Immortality.” Enthusiasm for the 
Nouvelle Héloïse led directly to the composition of The Prisoner of Chillon. 
Byron discussed and repudiated, with Stendhal in 1817, his mother’s old 
dream that he closely resembled Rousseau. All that prevented his 
embracing this notion, and insisting on being considered an avatar of the 
philosopher, was his perception of something turbid in the character of 
Rousseau, hostile to the fiery ideal of 1816. The English poet preferred to 
be thought to resemble “an alabaster vase lighted up within.” But all his life 
the memory of Jean Jacques continued to haunt him; he recollected the ranz 
des vaches when he was writing The Two Foscari (1821) and la pervenche 


in the fourteenth canto of Don Juan (December, 1823). When Byron died at 
Missolonghi the latest and the most passionate of Rousseau’s English 
admirers passed away with him. 

The rapture of the sentimental poets was not allowed to pass unrebuffed. 
In October, 1816, no less an authority on romance, no less sane and typical, 
and yet moderate and sound exponent of English feeling than Sir Walter 
Scott took up his parable against the sentimentality of the disciples of 
Rousseau. In reviewing “Childe Harold III” in the Quarterly, Walter Scott 
takes Byron severely to task for his exaggerated praise of Rousseau. He 
says of himself that he is “almost ashamed to avow the truth — he had 
never been able to feel the interest or discover the merit of the Nouvelle 
Heloise.... The dulness of the story is the last apology for its exquisite 
immorality.” It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this 
utterance of Walter Scott, who was at that very moment bringing forth the 
amazing series of his own novels, which were to destroy the taste of his 
countrymen for all such works of the imagination as Rousseau had 
produced. Scott is no less condemnatory of the political influence of the 
philosopher. Deeply blaming the French Revolution, he styles Rousseau “a 
primary apostle” of it. “On the silliness of Rousseau,” on the subject of 
political equality, “it is at this time of day, thank God! useless to expatiate.” 
This was a counter-blast, indeed, to the melodious trumpetings of Byron 
and Shelley. 

To a reputation already much reduced, the publication, in 1818, of the 
Mémoires et Conversations of Madame d’Epinay was a serious blow. These 
were very much discussed in England, and Jeffrey called the special 
attention of his readers to the lady’s revelations of Rousseau’s “eccentricity, 
insanity, and vice.” This produced a painful effect. It was urged by English 
critics that Jean Jacques, who had been held up as a portent of almost divine 
moral beauty, seemed, on the contrary, to have claimed, “as the reward of 
genius and fine writing, an exemption from all moral duties.” Jeffrey called 
indignant attention to the “most rooted and disgusting selfishness” of 
Rousseau, and quoted with approval the boutade of Diderot, “Cet homme 
est un forcené.” The publication of Madame de Staél’s Œuvres Inédites, 
brought out by Madame Necker Saussure in 1820, further lowered the 
English estimate of the “selfish and ungrateful’ Rousseau. He was still 
praised for his “warmth of imagination,” but told that he was vastly inferior 
to Madame de Staél in style. The Edinburgh Review now proclaimed, as a 


painful discovery, that Rousseau’s affection for mankind was entirely 
theoretical, and “had no living objects in this world,” and blushed at the 
“very scandalous and improper” facts about his private life which were now 
more and more frequently being revealed. 

The publication of Simondi’s Voyage en Suisse (1822), which was 
widely read in England, continued the work of denigration. Simondi spoke 
with contempt and even with bitterness, of the character of Rousseau. His 
English critics pointed out that, although a republican, Simondi rose above 
political prejudice. He called the Confessions the most admirable, but at the 
same time the most vile of all the productions of genius. Jeffrey, once again, 
was eloquent in the denunciation of Rousseau’s personal character, which 
there seemed to be no one left in England to defend. This was about the 
time that special attention began to be drawn to Rousseau’s exposure of his 
natural children, which had long been known, but which now began to 
excite English disgust. Moreover, the loose way in which Rousseau treated 
fact and logic irritated the newer school of English and Scotch politicians 
much more than it had their predecessors, and the invectives of Burke were 
revived and confirmed. There were still some private, though few public, 
admirers of Rousseau in England. Carlyle was too original not to perceive 
the value of the Genevan philosopher’s historical attitude, and not to feel a 
genuine sympathy for his character. But we find him quoting (in 1823) the 
habits of “John James,” as he chose to call him, not adversely but a little 
slightingly. 

Almost the latest eulogist of Rousseau, before Morley, was the veteran 
Republican poet Walter Savage Landor, whose admirable Malesherbes and 
Rousseau appeared, almost unnoticed, in the third series of the Imaginary 
Conversations (1828). This interesting composition was certainly not 
written when Landor reviewed his unpublished writings in 1824; we may 
probably date it 1826. It was a belated expression of the enthusiasm of a 
preceding generation, in full sympathy with the attitude of Hazlitt and 
Byron. It attracted no attention, for England was by this time wholly out of 
touch with the old preference of the impulse of the individual in opposition 
to the needs of the State. There was in England a growing cultivation of 
science, and by its side a growing suspicion of rhetoric, and both of these 
discouraged what was superficially lax in the views and in the expression of 
Rousseau. The Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, which had delighted 
an earlier generation of English Liberals, was now re-examined, and was 


rejected with impatience as “dangerous moonshine,” supported by illogical 
and even ridiculous arguments. Moreover, the study of anthropology was 
advancing out of the state of infancy, and was occupying serious minds in 
England, who were exasperated by Rousseau’s fantastic theory of the purity 
of savage society, and a Golden Age of primal innocence. Moreover, as 
Morley long afterwards pointed out, from about the year 1825, there was a 
rapid increase in England of the superficial cultivation of letters, and 
particularly of scientific investigation. At the same time, the temper of the 
English nation repelled, with anger, the notion that a Swiss philosopher, of 
discredited personal character, could be allowed to denounce the science 
and literature of Europe. 

Thus from every point of view, the hold which Rousseau had held on 
English admiration was giving way. His influence was like a snow man in 
the sun; it melted and dripped from every limb, from all parts of its 
structure. But probably what did more than anything else to exclude 
Rousseau from English sympathy, and to drive his works out of popular 
attention, was the sterner code of conduct which came in, as a reaction to 
the swinish coarseness of the late Georgian period. We must pay some brief 
attention to a moral and religious phenomenon which was probably more 
than any other fatal to the prestige of Rousseau. 

The great feature of the new Evangelical movement was an insistence on 
points of conduct which had, indeed, always been acknowledged in the 
English Church as theoretically important, but which were now exalted into 
a lively pre-eminence. There was suddenly seen, throughout the country, a 
marvellous increase in religious zeal, in the urging of penitence, contrition 
and unworldliness upon young minds, in the activity which made practical 
and operative what had hitherto been largely nominal. There was a very 
wide awakening of the sense of sin, and a quickening, even a morbid and 
excessive quickening, of the Christian instinct to put off “the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and to put on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” This 
conviction of sin and humble acceptance of righteousness was to be 
accompanied by a cultivation of all the contrite and retired and decent 
aptitudes of conduct, so that not only should no wrong be done to the soul 
of others, but no offence given. These were the objects which occupied the 
active and holy minds of the early Evangelists, and of none of them more 


practically, in relation to the studies and the reading of the young, than of 
the great leader of the movement, Charles Simeon (1756-1836). 

We have forgotten, to a great extent, the amazing influence which the 
preaching and the practice of these leading Evangelicals exercised in 
England between 1820 and 1840. It is certain that the young scholars of 
Cambridge who surrounded Simeon from 1810 onwards were much more 
numerous and no less active than those who surrounded Newman and Pusey 
at Oxford about 1835; while in each case the disciples trained in the school 
of enthusiasm were soon dispersed, to spread the flame of zeal throughout 
the length and breadth of the Three Kingdoms. In the preface of his famous 
Helps to Composition, a work of epoch-making character, Simeon boldly 
proposed three tests to be applied to any species of literature. When 
confronted by a book, the reader should ask, “Does it uniformly tend to 
humble the Sinner, to exalt the Saviour, to promote holiness?” A work that 
lost sight of any one of these three points was to be condemned without 
mercy. The simplicity and freshness of the Evangelicals, their ridicule of 
what was called “the dignity of the pulpit,” their active, breathless zeal in 
urging what they thought a purer faith upon all classes of society, gave them 
a remarkable power over generous and juvenile natures. They were wealthy, 
they were powerful, they stormed the high places of society, and it may 
without exaggeration be said that for the time being they changed the whole 
character of the surface of English social life. 

The work of the Evangelicals, in emphasizing the strong reaction against 
the coarseness of the Georgian era, has been greatly forgotten in England, 
and on the Continent has never been in the least understood. It is 
responsible, to deal solely with what interests us in our present inquiry, for 
the prudery and “hypocrisy” of which European criticism so universally 
accuses our Victorian literature and habits of thought. It is perhaps useless 
to contend against a charge so generally brought against English ideas, and 
this is not the place to attempt it. But, so far as Rousseau is concerned, it is 
necessary to point out that to a generation which revolted against 
lasciviousness in speech, and which believed that an indecent looseness in 
art and literature was a sin against God, the charm of the Nouvelle Héloïse 
and of the Confessions could not be apparent. It is of no service to talk 
about “hypocrisy”; English readers simply disliked books of that sort, and 
there must be an end of it. 


A single example may serve to show how rapid the change had been. Sir 
James Edward Smith (1759-1828) was an eminent botanist, who travelled 
widely and wrote many letters. In 1832 his Memoirs and Correspondence 
were published, a lively work which was much read. But Smith, living at 
the close of the eighteenth century, had been an ardent admirer of Rousseau, 
and this appeared glaringly in his letters. Reviewers in 1832 had to find 
excuses for his “charitable eye” and to attribute his partiality to Rousseau’s 
being a botanist. There was quite a flutter, almost a scandal. One critic 
plainly said that Sir J. E. Smith’s “character would not have suffered if he 
had made some abatement from his extravagant eulogy” of Rousseau. The 
Edinburgh Review was very severe, and regretted that the worthy botanist 
had not realized that “religious toleration does not imply the toleration of 
immorality,” and that “licentiousness of speculation is as hostile to civil 
liberty as licentiousness of conduct.” A critic of the same period roundly 
says that “the vices and opinions of Rousseau are of so malignant an aspect 
that the virtues which accompany them serve only to render them more 
loathsome.” 

Thus Rousseau, who in 1800 was regarded in England, even by his 
enemies, as the most enchanting of writers, had by 1835 sunken to be 
regarded as despicable, not to be quoted by decent people, not to be read 
even in secret. He was seldom mentioned, save to be reviled. The career of 
Rousseau does not come within the scope of Hallam as a critic, yet that 
historian was unable, in the second volume of his Literature of Europe 
(1838), to resist a sneer at the Contrat Social, while he describes Rousseau’s 
arguments as an “insinuation” and a “calumny.” We find so grave and 
dignified an historian as Burton using his Life of Hume (1846) as a means 
of placing Rousseau in the most odious light possible, and without a word 
of sympathy. To the younger Herman Merivale, in 1850, the influence of 
Rousseau seemed “simply mischievous,” but he rejoiced to think that his 
fame was “a by-gone fashion.” Having, in October, 1853, been led to 
express an ambiguous comment on the Confessions, Mrs. Jameison, then 
the leading English art critic, hastened to excuse herself by explaining that 
“of course, we speak without reference to the immorality which deforms 
that work.” It would be easy to multiply such expressions, but difficult, 
indeed, in the middle of the century, to find a responsible word published by 
an English writer in praise of Rousseau. 


After this, till John Morley’s monograph, there is very little to be 
recorded. Rousseau passed out of sight and out of mind, and was known 
only to those few who went to foreign sources of inspiration in that age of 
hard British insularity. But we have lately learned that there were two great 
authors who, in the seclusion of their own libraries, were now subjecting 
themselves to the fascination of the Genevan. On February 9th, 1849, 
George Eliot wrote thus privately to a friend: 

It would signify nothing to me if a very wise person were to stun me 
with proofs that Rousseau’s views of life, religion, and government are 
miserably erroneous — that he was guilty of some of the worst bassesses 
that have degraded civilized man. I might admit all this: and it would not be 
the less true that Rousseau’s genius has sent that electric thrill through my 
intellectual and moral frame which has wakened me to new perceptions... 
The rushing mighty wind of his imagination has so quickened my faculties 
that I have been able to shape more definitely for myself ideas which had 
previously dwelt as dim Ahnungen in my soul; the fire of his genius has so 
fused together old thoughts and prejudices, that I have been ready to make 
new combinations. 

Even more remarkable is the evidence which Edward Cook, in his Life of 
Ruskin (1911) has produced with regard to the attitude of that illustrious 
writer. It was in 1849, just when George Eliot was finding her spirit 
quickened by the inspiration of Rousseau, that John Ruskin, at the age of 
thirty, made a pilgrimage to Les Charmettes. The political revolt which 
coloured all his later years was now beginning to move in him, and for the 
first time he felt affinities existing between his own nature and that of 
Rousseau. This consciousness increased upon him. In 1862 he wrote, “I 
know of no man whom I more entirely resemble than Rousseau. If I were 
asked whom of all men of any name in past time I thought myself to be 
grouped with, I should answer unhesitatingly — Rousseau. I judge by the 
Nouvelle Heloise, the Confessions, the writings of Politics and the life in the 
Ile St. Pierre.” In 1866 Ruskin added, “The intense resemblance between 
me and Rousseau increases upon my mind more and more.” Finally, in 
Preterita (1886) he openly acknowledged his life-long debt to Rousseau. 
We may therefore set down the impact of Rousseau upon Ruskin as 
marking the main influence of the Genevese writer’s genius upon English 
literature in the nineteenth century, but this was sympathetic, subterraneous, 


and, in a sense, secret. Without Rousseau, indeed, there never would have 
been Ruskin, yet we are only now beginning to recognize the fact. 

Of the overt cult of Rousseau, even of careful and detailed examination 
of his works, there was none until Mr. (now Viscount) Morley published his 
brilliant monograph in 1873. This famous book, so remarkable for its 
gravity and justice, its tempered enthusiasm, its absence of prejudice, the 
harmony and illumination of its parts, is the one exception to the public 
neglect of Jean Jacques by nineteenth-century Englishmen. It removed the 
reproach of our insular ignorance; it rose at once to the highest level of 
Continental literature on the subject. The monograph of Morley has become 
a classic. Incessantly reprinted, it has remained the text-book of English 
students of Rousseau. It is needless in this place to draw attention to its 
eminent qualities, or to the fact that it contained, and continues to contain, 
lacune which the eminent writer has not attempted to fill up by the light of 
later research. In particular, it is impossible not to regret that Lord Morley 
was unacquainted with the documents, so learnedly edited and lucidly 
arranged by Mr. L. J. Courtois, on the events of Rousseau’s sojourn in 
England. But Lord Morley, immersed in the duties of a statesman, seems 
long ago to have lost all interest in the subject which he illuminated so 
brilliantly nearly fifty years ago. 

The wide publicity given to Morley’s book did not, strangely enough, 
lead to any great revival of the study of Rousseau in Great Britain. English 
readers were content to accept the statements and the views of Morley 
without any special attempt to examine or continue them. There was no 
outburst of Rousseau study in England in consequence of the volumes of 
1873. English translations of his works continued to be few and poor, and 
over the Nouvelle Héloïse and the Confessions there still hung a cloud of 
reproach. They were held to be immoral, and dull in their immorality. 
During the last decade of the century, however, a certain quickening of 
interest began to show itself in a variety of ways. A Rousseauiste, who 
excelled all other disciples in the vehemence of her admiration, was 
revealed in 1895 by the Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau of 
Mrs. Frederika Macdonald. These, however, were at first but little noticed, 
and the labours of this lady, culminating in her violent and excessive, but 
learned and original New Criticism of J. J. Rousseau (1906) and The 
Humane Philosophy (1908) belong to the twentieth century. It is to be 
hoped that the essays of Mrs. Macdonald may stimulate a new body of 


workers to remove the stigma which has lain on England for a hundred 
years of being dry with cynical neglect of Rousseau while all the rest of the 
threshing-floor of Europe was wet with the dews of vivifying criticism. 
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Les Charmettes, now a museum near the town of Chambéry in the Savoie region of France, where 
Rousseau resided with Madame de Warens in 1736 
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VOLUME I. 


NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This work differs from its companion volume in offering something more 
like a continuous personal history than was necessary in the case of such a 
man as Voltaire, the story of whose life may be found in more than one 
English book of repute. Of Rousseau there is, I believe, no full biographical 
account in our literature, and even France has nothing more complete under 
this head than Musset-Pathay’s Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J.J. 
Rousseau (1821). This, though a meritorious piece of labour, is extremely 
crude and formless in composition and arrangement, and the interpreting 
portions are devoid of interest. 

The edition of Rousseau’s works to which the references have been made 
is that by M. Auguis, in twenty-seven volumes, published in 1825 by 
Dalibon. In 1865 M. Streckeisen-Moultou published from the originals, 
which had been deposited in the library of Neuchatel by Du Peyrou, the 
letters addressed to Rousseau by various correspondents. These two 
interesting volumes, which are entitled Rousseau, ses Amis et ses Ennemis, 
are mostly referred to under the name of their editor. 

February, 1873. 


The second edition in 1878 was revised; some portions were 
considerably shortened, and a few additional footnotes inserted. No further 
changes have been made in the present edition. 

January, 1866. 


CHAPTER I. PRELIMINARY. 


Christianity is the name for a great variety of changes which took place 
during the first centuries of our era, in men’s ways of thinking and feeling 
about their spiritual relations to unseen powers, about their moral relations 
to one another, about the basis and type of social union. So the Revolution 
is now the accepted name for a set of changes which began faintly to take a 
definite practical shape first in America, and then in France, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century; they had been directly prepared by a small 
number of energetic thinkers, whose speculations represented, as always, 
the prolongation of some old lines of thought in obedience to the impulse of 
new social and intellectual conditions. While one movement supplied the 
energy and the principles which extricated civilisation from the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the other supplies the energy and the principles which 
already once, between the Seven Years’ War and the assembly of the States 
General, saved human progress in face of the political fatuity of England 
and the political nullity of France; and they are now, amid the distraction of 
the various representatives of an obsolete ordering, the only forces to be 
trusted at once for multiplying the achievements of human intelligence 
stimulated by human sympathy, and for diffusing their beneficent results 
with an ampler hand and more far-scattering arm. Faith in a divine power, 
devout obedience to its supposed will, hope of ecstatic, unspeakable reward, 
these were the springs of the old movement. Undivided love of our fellows, 
steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration 
towards improvement, and generous contentment in the hope that others 
may reap whatever reward may be, these are the springs of the new. 

There is no given set of practical maxims agreed to by all members of 
the revolutionary schools for achieving the work of release from the 
pressure of an antiquated social condition, any more than there is one set of 
doctrines and one kind of discipline accepted by all Protestants. Voltaire 
was a revolutionist in one sense, Diderot in another, and Rousseau in a 
third, just as in the practical order, Lafayette, Danton, Robespierre, 
represented three different aspirations and as many methods. Rousseau was 
the most directly revolutionary of all the speculative precursors, and he was 
the first to apply his mind boldly to those of the social conditions which the 
revolution is concerned by one solution or another to modify. How far his 


direct influence was disastrous in consequence of a mischievous method, 
we shall have to examine. It was so various that no single answer can 
comprehend an exhaustive judgment. His writings produced that glow of 
enthusiastic feeling in France, which led to the all-important assistance 
rendered by that country to the American colonists in a struggle so 
momentous for mankind. It was from his writings that the Americans took 
the ideas and the phrases of their great charter, thus uniting the native 
principles of their own direct Protestantism with principles that were strictly 
derivative from the Protestantism of Geneva. Again, it was his work more 
than that of any other one man, that France arose from the deadly decay 
which had laid hold of her whole social and political system, and found that 
irresistible energy which warded off dissolution within and partition from 
without. We shall see, further, that besides being the first immediately 
revolutionary thinker in politics, he was the most stirring of reactionists in 
religion. His influence formed not only Robespierre and Paine, but 
Chateaubriand, not only Jacobinism, but the Catholicism of the Restoration. 
Thus he did more than any one else at once to give direction to the first 
episodes of revolution, and force to the first episode of reaction. 

There are some teachers whose distinction is neither correct thought, nor 
an eye for the exigencies of practical organisation, but simply depth and 
fervour of the moral sentiment, bringing with it the indefinable gift of 
touching many hearts with love of virtue and the things of the spirit. The 
Christian organisations which saved western society from dissolution owe 
all to St. Paul, Hildebrand, Luther, Calvin; but the spiritual life of the west 
during all these generations has burnt with the pure flame first lighted by 
the sublime mystic of the Galilean hills. Aristotle acquired for men much 
knowledge and many instruments for gaining more; but it is Plato, his 
master, who moves the soul with love of truth and enthusiasm for 
excellence. There is peril in all such leaders of souls, inasmuch as they 
incline men to substitute warmth for light, and to be content with aspiration 
where they need direction. Yet no movement goes far which does not count 
one of them in the number of its chiefs. Rousseau took this place among 
those who prepared the first act of that revolutionary drama, whose fifth act 
is still dark to us. 

At the heart of the Revolution, like a torrid stream flowing undiscernible 
amid the waters of a tumbling sea, is a new way of understanding life. The 
social changes desired by the various assailants of the old order are only the 


expression of a deeper change in moral idea, and the drift of the new moral 
idea is to make life simpler. This in a sense is at the bottom of all great 
religious and moral movements, and the Revolution emphatically belongs to 
the latter class. Like such movements in the breast of the individual, those 
which stir an epoch have their principle in the same craving for 
disentanglement of life. This impulse to shake off intricacies is the mark of 
revolutionary generations, and it was the starting-point of all Rousseau’s 
mental habits, and of the work in which they expressed themselves. His 
mind moved outwards from this centre, and hence the fact that he dealt 
principally with government and education, the two great agencies which, 
in an old civilisation with a thousand roots and feelers, surround external 
life and internal character with complexity. Simplification of religion by 
clearing away the overgrowth of errors, simplification of social relations by 
equality, of literature and art by constant return to nature, of manners by 
industrious homeliness and thrift, — this is the revolutionary process and 
ideal, and this is the secret of Rousseau’s hold over a generation that was 
lost amid the broken maze of fallen systems. 


The personality of Rousseau has most equivocal and repulsive sides. It 
has deservedly fared ill in the esteem of the saner and more rational of those 
who have judged him, and there is none in the history of famous men and 
our spiritual fathers that begat us, who make more constant demands on the 
patience or pity of those who study his life. Yet in no other instance is the 
common eagerness to condense all predication about a character into a 
single unqualified proposition so fatally inadequate. If it is indispensable 
that we should be for ever describing, naming, classifying, at least it is well, 
in speaking of such a nature as his, to enlarge the vocabulary beyond the 
pedantic formulas of unreal ethics, and to be as sure as we know how to 
make ourselves, that each of the sympathies and faculties which together 
compose our power of spiritual observation, is in a condition of free and 
patient energy. Any less open and liberal method, which limits our 
sentiments to absolute approval or disapproval, and fixes the standard either 
at the balance of common qualities which constitutes mediocrity, or at the 
balance of uncommon qualities which is divinity as in a Shakespeare, must 
leave in a cloud of blank incomprehensibleness those singular spirits who 
come from time to time to quicken the germs of strange thought and shake 
the quietness of the earth. 


We may forget much in our story that is grievous or hateful, in reflecting 
that if any man now deems a day basely passed in which he has given no 
thought to the hard life of garret and hovel, to the forlorn children and 
trampled women of wide squalid wildernesses in cities, it was Rousseau 
who first in our modern time sounded a new trumpet note for one more of 
the great battles of humanity. He makes the poor very proud, it was truly 
said. Some of his contemporaries followed the same vein of thought, as we 
shall see, and he was only continuing work which others had prepared. But 
he alone had the gift of the golden mouth. It was in Rousseau that polite 
Europe first hearkened to strange voices and faint reverberation from out of 
the vague and cavernous shadow in which the common people move. 
Science has to feel the way towards light and solution, to prepare, to 
organise. But the race owes something to one who helped to state the 
problem, writing up in letters of flame at the brutal feast of kings and the 
rich that civilisation is as yet only a mockery, and did furthermore inspire a 
generation of men and women with the stern resolve that they would rather 
perish than live on in a world where such things can be. 


CHAPTER Il. YOUTH. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, June 28, 1712. He was of old 
French stock. His ancestors had removed from Paris to the famous city of 
refuge as far back as 1529, a little while before Farel came thither to 
establish the principles of the Reformation, and seven years before the first 
visit of the more extraordinary man who made Geneva the mother city of a 
new interpretation of Christianity, as Rome was the mother city of the old. 
Three generations in a direct line separated Jean Jacques from Didier 
Rousseau, the son of a Paris bookseller, and the first emigrant. Thus 
Protestant tradition in the Rousseau family dates from the appearance of 
Protestantism in Europe, and seems to have exerted the same kind of 
influence upon them as it did, in conjunction with the rest of the 
surrounding circumstances, upon the other citizens of the ideal state of the 
Reformation. It is computed by the historians that out of three thousand 
families who composed the population of Geneva towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, there were hardly fifty who before the Reformation 
had acquired the position of burgess-ship. The curious set of conditions 
which thus planted a colony of foreigners in the midst of a free polity, with 
a new doctrine and newer discipline, introduced into Europe a fresh type of 
character and manners. People declared they could recognise in the men of 
Geneva neither French vivacity, nor Italian subtlety and clearness, nor 
Swiss gravity. They had a zeal for religion, a vigorous energy in 
government, a passion for freedom, a devotion to ingenious industries, 
which marked them with a stamp unlike that of any other community. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century some of the old austerity and 
rudeness was sensibly modified under the influence of the great 
neighbouring monarchy. One striking illustration of this tendency was the 
rapid decline of the Savoyard patois in popular use. The movement had not 
gone far enough when Rousseau was born, to take away from the manners 
and spirit of his country their special quality and individual note. 

The mother of Jean Jacques, who seems to have been a simple, cheerful, 
and tender woman, was the daughter of a Genevan minister; her maiden 
name, Bernard. The birth of her son was fatal to her, and the most touching 
and pathetic of all the many shapes of death was the fit beginning of a life 
preappointed to nearly unlifting cloud. “I cost my mother her life,” he 
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wrote, “and my birth was the first of my woes.” Destiny thus touches us 
with magical finger, long before consciousness awakens to the forces that 
have been set to work in our personality, launching us into the universe with 
country, forefathers, and physical predispositions, all fixed without choice 
of ours. Rousseau was born dying, and though he survived this first crisis 
by the affectionate care of one of his father’s sisters, yet his constitution 
remained infirm and disordered. 

Inborn tendencies, as we perceive on every side, are far from having 
unlimited irresistible mastery, if they meet early encounter from some wise 
and patient external will. The father of Rousseau was unfortunately cast in 
the same mould as his mother, and the child’s own morbid sensibility was 
stimulated and deepened by the excessive sensibility of his first companion. 
Isaac Rousseau, in many of his traits, was a reversion to an old French type. 
In all the Genevese there was an underlying tendency of this kind. “Under a 
phlegmatic and cool air,” wrote Rousseau, when warning his countrymen 
against the inflammatory effects of the drama, “the Genevese hide an ardent 
and sensitive character, that is more easily moved than controlled.’* And 
some of the episodes in their history during the eighteenth century might be 
taken for scenes from the turbulent dramas of Paris. But Isaac Rousseau’s 
restlessness, his eager emotion, his quick and punctilious sense of personal 
dignity, his heedlessness of ordered affairs, were not common in Geneva, 
fortunately for the stability of her society and the prosperity of her citizens. 
This disorder of spirit descended in modified form to the son; it was 
inevitable that he should be indirectly affected by it. Before he was seven 
years old he had learnt from his father to indulge a passion for the reading 
of romances. The child and the man passed whole nights in a fictitious 
world, reading to one another in turn, absorbed by vivid interest in 
imaginary situations, until the morning note of the birds recalled them to a 
sense of the conditions of more actual life, and made the elder cry out in 
confusion that he was the more childish of the two. 

The effect of this was to raise passion to a premature exaltation in the 
young brain. “I had no idea of real things,” he said, “though all the 
sentiments were already familiar to me. Nothing had come to me by 
conception, everything by sensation. These confused emotions, striking me 
one after another, did not warp a reason that I did not yet possess, but they 
gradually shaped in me a reason of another cast and temper, and gave me 
bizarre and romantic ideas of human life, of which neither reflection nor 
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experience has ever been able wholly to cure me.” Thus these first lessons, 
which have such tremendous influence over all that follow, had the direct 
and fatal effect in Rousseau’s case of deadening that sense of the actual 
relations of things to one another in the objective world, which is the 
master-key and prime law of sanity. 

In time the library of romances came to an end (1719), and Jean Jacques 
and his father fell back on the more solid and moderated fiction of history 
and biography. The romances had been the possession of the mother; the 
more serious books were inherited from the old minister, her father. Such 
books as Nani’s History of Venice, and Le Sueur’s History of the Church 
and the Empire, made less impression on the young Rousseau than the 
admirable Plutarch; and he used to read to his father during the hours of 
work, and read over again to himself during all hours, those stories of free 
and indomitable souls which are so proper to kindle the glow of generous 
fire. Plutarch was dear to him to the end of his life; he read him in the late 
days when he had almost ceased to read, and he always declared Plutarch to 
be nearly the only author to whom he had never gone without profit.‘ “I 
think I see my father now,” he wrote when he had begun to make his mark 
in Paris, “living by the work of his hands, and nourishing his soul on the 
sublimest truths. I see Tacitus, Plutarch, and Grotius, lying before him along 
with the tools of his craft. I see at his side a cherished son receiving 
instruction from the best of fathers, alas, with but too little fruit.”? This did 
little to implant the needed impressions of the actual world. Rousseau’s first 
training continued to be in an excessive degree the exact reverse of our 
common method; this stirs the imagination too little, and shuts the young 
too narrowly within the strait pen of present and visible reality. The reader 
of Plutarch at the age of ten actually conceived himself a Greek or a 
Roman, and became the personage whose strokes of constancy and 
intrepidity transported him with sympathetic ecstasy, made his eyes sparkle, 
and raised his voice to heroic pitch. Listeners were even alarmed one day as 
he told the tale of Scaevola at table, to see him imitatively thrust forth his 
arm over a hot chafing-dish.’ 

Rousseau had one brother, on whom the spirit of the father came down in 
ample measure, just as the sensibility of the mother descended upon Jean 
Jacques. He passed through a boyhood of revolt, and finally ran away into 
Germany, where he was lost from sight and knowledge of his kinsmen for 
ever. Jean Jacques was thus left virtually an only child, and he 


commemorates the homely tenderness and care with which his early years 
were surrounded. Except in the hours which he passed in reading by the 
side of his father, he was always with his aunt, in the self-satisfying 
curiosity of childhood watching her at work with the needle and busy about 
affairs of the house, or else listening to her with contented interest, as she 
sang the simple airs of the common people. The impression of this kind and 
cheerful figure was stamped on his memory to the end; her tone of voice, 
her dress, the quaint fashion of her hair. The constant recollection of her 
shows, among many other signs, how he cherished that conception of the 
true unity of a man’s life, which places it in a closely-linked chain of active 
memories, and which most of us lose in wasteful dispersion of sentiment 
and poor fragmentariness of days. When the years came in which he might 
well say, I have no pleasure in them, and after a manhood of distress and 
suspicion and diseased sorrows had come to dim those blameless times, he 
could still often surprise himself unconsciously humming the tune of one of 
his aunt’s old songs, with many tears in his eyes.“ 

This affectionate schooling came suddenly to an end. Isaac Rousseau in 
the course of a quarrel in which he had involved himself, believed that he 
saw unfairness in the operation of the law, for the offender had kinsfolk in 
the Great Council. He resolved to leave his country rather than give way, in 
circumstances which compromised his personal honour and the free justice 
of the republic. So his house was broken up, and his son was sent to school 
at the neighbouring village of Bossey (1722), under the care of a minister, 
“there to learn along with Latin all the medley of sorry stuff with which, 
under the name of education, they accompany Latin.”“ Rousseau tells us 
nothing of the course of his intellectual instruction here, but he marks his 
two years’ sojourn under the roof of M. Lambercier by two forward steps in 
that fateful acquaintance with good and evil, which is so much more 
important than literary knowledge. Upon one of these fruits of the tree of 
nascent experience, men usually keep strict silence. Rousseau is the only 
person that ever lived who proclaimed to the whole world as a part of his 
own biography the ignoble circumstances of the birth of sensuality in 
boyhood. Nobody else ever asked us to listen while he told of the playmate 
with which unwarned youth takes its heedless pleasure, which waxes and 
strengthens with years, until the man suddenly awakens to find the playmate 
grown into a master, grotesque and foul, whose unclean grip is not to be 
shaken off, and who poisons the air with the goatish fume of the satyr. It is 


on this side that the unspoken plays so decisive a part, that most of the 
spoken seems but as dust in the balance; it is here that the flesh spreads 
gross clouds over the firmament of the spirit. Thinking of it, we flee from 
talk about the high matters of will and conscience, of purity of heart and the 
diviner mind, and hurry to the physician. Manhood commonly saves itself 
by its own innate healthiness, though the decent apron bequeathed to us in 
the old legend of the fall, the thick veil of a more than legendary reserve, 
prevents us from really measuring the actual waste of delicacy and the finer 
forces. Rousseau, most unhappily for himself, lacked this innate 
healthiness; he never shook off the demon which would be so ridiculous, if 
it did not hide such terrible power. With a moral courage, that it needs 
hardly less moral courage in the critic firmly to refrain from calling cynical 
or shameless, he has told the whole story of this lifelong depravation. In the 
present state of knowledge, which in the region of the human character the 
false shamefacedness of science, aided and abetted by the mutilating hand 
of religious asceticism, has kept crude and imperfect, there is nothing very 
profitable to be said on all this. When the great art of life has been more 
systematically conceived in the long processes of time and endeavour, and 
when more bold, effective, and far-reaching advance has been made in 
defining those pathological manifestations which deserve to be seriously 
studied, as distinguished from those of a minor sort which are barely worth 
registering, then we should know better how to speak, or how to be silent, 
in the present most unwelcome instance. As it is, we perhaps do best in 
chronicling the fact and passing on. The harmless young are allowed to play 
without monition or watching among the deep open graves of temperament; 
and Rousseau, telling the tale of his inmost experience, unlike the physician 
and the moralist who love decorous surfaces of things, did not spare himself 
nor others a glimpse of the ignominies to which the body condemns its high 
tenant, the soul.“ 

The second piece of experience which he acquired at Bossey was the 
knowledge of injustice and wrongful suffering as things actual and existent. 
Circumstances brought him under suspicion of having broken the teeth of a 
comb which did not belong to him. He was innocent, and not even the most 
terrible punishment could wring from him an untrue confession of guilt. 
The root of his constancy was not in an abhorrence of falsehood, which is 
exceptional in youth, and for which he takes no credit, but in a furious and 
invincible resentment against the violent pressure that was unjustly put 


upon him. “Picture a character, timid and docile in ordinary life, but ardent, 
impetuous, indomitable in its passions; a child always governed by the 
voice of reason, always treated with equity, gentleness, and consideration, 
who had not even the idea of injustice, and who for the first time 
experiences an injustice so terrible, from the very people whom he most 
cherishes and respects! What a confusion of ideas, what disorder of 
sentiments, what revolution in heart, in brain, in every part of his moral and 
intellectual being!” He had not learnt, any more than other children, either 
to put himself in the place of his elders, or to consider the strength of the 
apparent case against him. All that he felt was the rigour of a frightful 
chastisement for an offence of which he was innocent. And the association 
of ideas was permanent. “This first sentiment of violence and injustice has 
remained so deeply engraved in my soul, that all the ideas relating to it 
bring my first emotion back to me; and this sentiment, though only relative 
to myself in its origin, has taken such consistency, and become so 
disengaged from all personal interest, that my heart is inflamed at the sight 
or story of any wrongful action, just as much as if its effect fell on my own 
person. When I read of the cruelties of some ferocious tyrant, or the subtle 
atrocities of some villain of a priest, I would fain start on the instant to 
poniard such wretches, though I were to perish a hundred times for the 
deed.... This movement may be natural to me, and I believe it is so; but the 
profound recollection of the first injustice I suffered was too long and too 
fast bound up with it, not to have strengthened it enormously.” #2 

To men who belong to the silent and phlegmatic races like our own, all 
this may possibly strike on the ear like a false or strained note. Yet a 
tranquil appeal to the real history of one’s own strongest impressions may 
disclose their roots in facts of childish experience, which remoteness of 
time has gradually emptied of the burning colour they once had. This 
childish discovery of the existence in his own world of that injustice which 
he had only seen through a glass very darkly in the imaginary world of his 
reading, was for Rousseau the angry dismissal from the primitive Eden, 
which in one shape and at one time or another overtakes all men. “Here,” he 
says, “was the term of the serenity of my childish days. From this moment I 
ceased to enjoy a pure happiness, and I feel even at this day that the 
reminiscence of the delights of my infancy here comes to an end.... Even 
the country lost in our eyes that charm of sweetness and simplicity which 
goes to the heart; it seemed sombre and deserted, and was as if covered by a 


veil, hiding its beauties from our sight. We no longer tended our little 
gardens, our plants, our flowers. We went no more lightly to scratch the 
earth, shouting for joy as we discovered the germ of the seed we had sown.” 

Whatever may be the degree of literal truth in the Confessions, the whole 
course of Rousseau’s life forbids us to pass this passionate description by as 
overcharged or exaggerated. We are conscious in it of a constitutional 
infirmity. We perceive an absence of healthy power of reaction against 
moral shock. Such shocks are experienced in many unavoidable forms by 
all save the dullest natures, when they first come into contact with the sharp 
tooth of outer circumstance. Indeed, a man must be either miraculously 
happy in his experiences, or exceptionally obtuse in observing and feeling, 
or else be the creature of base and cynical ideals, if life does not to the end 
continue to bring many a repetition of that first day of incredulous 
bewilderment. But the urgent demands for material activity quickly recall 
the mass of men to normal relations with their fellows and the outer world. 
A vehement objective temperament, like Voltaire’s, is instantly roused by 
one of these penetrative stimuli into angry and tenacious resistance. A 
proud and collected soul, like Goethe’s, loftily follows its own inner aims, 
without taking any heed of the perturbations that arise from want of self- 
collection in a world still spelling its rudiments. A sensitive and depressed 
spirit, like Rousseau’s or Cowper’s, finds itself without any of these 
reacting kinds of force, and the first stroke of cruelty or oppression is the 
going out of a divine light. 

Leaving Bossey, Rousseau returned to Geneva, and passed two or three 
years with his uncle, losing his time for the most part, but learning 
something of drawing and something of Euclid, for the former of which he 
showed special inclination.“ It was a question whether he was to be made a 
watchmaker, a lawyer, or a minister. His own preference, as his after-life 
might have led us to suppose, was in favour of the last of the three; “for I 
thought it a fine thing,” he says, “to preach.” The uncle was a man of 
pleasure, and as often happens in such circumstances, his love of pleasure 
had the effect of turning his wife into a pietist. Their son was Rousseau’s 
constant comrade. “Our friendship filled our hearts so amply, that if we 
were only together, the simplest amusements were a delight.” They made 
kites, cages, bows and arrows, drums, houses; they spoiled the tools of their 
grandfather, in trying to make watches like him. In the same cheerful 
imitative spirit, which is the main feature in childhood when it is not 


disturbed by excess of literary teaching, after Geneva had been visited by an 
Italian showman with a troop of marionettes, they made puppets and 
composed comedies for them; and when one day the uncle read aloud an 
elegant sermon, they abandoned their comedies, and turned with blithe 
energy to exhortation. They had glimpses of the rougher side of life in the 
biting mockeries of some schoolboys of the neighbourhood. These ended in 
appeal to the god of youthful war, who pronounced so plainly for the bigger 
battalions, that the release of their enemies from school was the signal for 
the quick retreat of our pair within doors. All this is an old story in every 
biography written or unwritten. It seldom fails to touch us, either in the way 
of sympathetic reminiscence, or if life should have gone somewhat too 
hardly with a man, then in the way of irony, which is not less real and poetic 
than the eironeia of a Greek dramatist, for being concerned with more 
unheroic creatures. 

And this rough play of the streets always seemed to Rousseau a manlier 
schooling than the effeminate tendencies which he thought he noticed in 
Genevese youth in after years. “In my time,” he says admiringly, “children 
were brought up in rustic fashion and had no complexion to keep.... Timid 
and modest before the old, they were bold, haughty, combative among 
themselves; they had no curled locks to be careful of; they defied one 
another at wrestling, running, boxing. They returned home sweating, out of 
breath, torn; they were true blackguards, if you will, but they made men 
who have zeal in their heart to serve their country and blood to shed for her. 
May we be able to say as much one day of our fine little gentlemen, and 
may these men at fifteen not turn out children at thirty.” 

Two incidents of this period remain to us, described in Rousseau’s own 
words, and as they reveal a certain sweetness in which his life unhappily did 
not afterwards greatly abound, it may help our equitable balance of 
impressions about him to reproduce them. Every Sunday he used to spend 
the day at Paquis at Mr. Fazy’s, who had married one of his aunts, and who 
carried on the production of printed calicoes. “One day I was in the drying- 
room, watching the rollers of the hot press; their brightness pleased my eye; 
I was tempted to lay my fingers on them, and I was moving them up and 
down with much satisfaction along the smooth cylinder, when young Fazy 
placed himself in the wheel and gave it a half-quarter turn so adroitly, that I 
had just the ends of my two longest fingers caught, but this was enough to 
crush the tips and tear the nails. I raised a piercing cry; Fazy instantly 


turned back the wheel, and the blood gushed from my fingers. In the 
extremity of consternation he hastened to me, embraced me, and besought 
me to cease my cries, or he would be undone. In the height of my own pain, 
I was touched by his; I instantly fell silent, we ran to the pond, where he 
helped me to wash my fingers and to staunch the blood with moss. He 
entreated me with tears not to accuse him; I promised him that I would not, 
and I kept my word so well that twenty years after no one knew the origin 
of the scar. I was kept in bed for more than three weeks, and for more than 
two months was unable to use my hand. But I persisted that a large stone 
had fallen and crushed my fingers.” 

The other story is of the same tenour, though there is a new touch of 
sensibility in its concluding words. “I was playing at ball at Plain Palais, 
with one of my comrades named Plince. We began to quarrel over the 
game; we fought, and in the fight he dealt me on my bare head a stroke so 
well directed, that with a stronger arm it would have dashed my brains out. I 
fell to the ground, and there never was agitation like that of this poor lad, as 
he saw the blood in my hair. He thought he had killed me. He threw himself 
upon me, and clasped me eagerly in his arms, while his tears poured down 
his cheeks, and he uttered shrill cries. I returned his embrace with all my 
force, weeping like him, in a state of confused emotion which was not 
without a kind of sweetness. Then he tried to stop the blood which kept 
flowing, and seeing that our two handkerchiefs were not enough, he 
dragged me off to his mother’s; she had a small garden hard by. The good 
woman nearly fell sick at sight of me in this condition; she kept strength 
enough to dress my wound, and after bathing it well, she applied flower-de- 
luce macerated in brandy, an excellent remedy much used in our country. 
Her tears and those of her son, went to my very heart, so that I looked upon 
them for a long while as my mother and my brother." 

If it were enough that our early instincts should be thus amiable and 
easy, then doubtless the dismal sloughs in which men and women lie 
floundering would occupy a very much more insignificant space in the field 
of human experience. The problem, as we know, lies in the discipline of this 
primitive goodness. For character in a state of society is not a tree that 
grows into uprightness by the law of its own strength, though an adorable 
instance here and there of rectitude and moral loveliness that seem intuitive 
may sometimes tempt us into a moment’s belief in a contrary doctrine. In 
Rousseau’s case this serious problem was never solved; there was no 


deliberate preparation of his impulses, prepossessions, notions; no foresight 
on the part of elders, and no gradual acclimatisation of a sensitive and 
ardent nature in the fixed principles which are essential to right conduct in 
the frigid zone of our relations with other people. It was one of the most 
elementary of Rousseau’s many perverse and mischievous contentions, that 
it is their education by the older which ruins or wastes the abundant 
capacity for virtue that subsists naturally in the young. His mind seems 
never to have sought much more deeply for proof of this, than the fact that 
he himself was innocent and happy so long as he was allowed to follow 
without disturbance the easy simple proclivities of his own temperament. 
Circumstances were not indulgent enough to leave the experiment to 
complete itself within these very rudimentary conditions. 

Rousseau had been surrounded, as he is always careful to protest, with a 
religious atmosphere. His father, though a man of pleasure, was possessed 
also not only of probity but of religion as well. His three aunts were all in 
their degrees gracious and devout. M. Lambercier at Bossey, “although 
Churchman and preacher,” was still a sincere believer and nearly as good in 
act as in word. His inculcation of religion was so hearty, so discreet, so 
reasonable, that his pupils, far from being wearied by the sermon, never 
came away without being touched inwardly and stirred to make virtuous 
resolutions. With his Aunt Bernard devotion was rather more tiresome, 
because she made a business of it.“ It would be a distinct error to suppose 
that all this counted for nothing, for let us remember that we are now 
engaged with the youth of the one great religious writer of France in the 
eighteenth century. When after many years Rousseau’s character hardened, 
the influences which had surrounded his boyhood came out in their full 
force and the historian of opinion soon notices in his spirit and work a 
something which had no counterpart in the spirit and work of men who had 
been trained in Jesuit colleges. At the first outset, however, every trace of 
religious sentiment was obliterated from sight, and he was left unprotected 
against the shocks of the world and the flesh. 

At the age of eleven Jean Jacques was sent into a notary’s office, but that 
respectable calling struck him in the same repulsive and insufferable way in 
which it has struck many other boys of genius in all countries. Contrary to 
the usual rule, he did not rebel, but was ignominiously dismissed by his 
master” for dulness and inaptitude; his fellow-clerks pronounced him stupid 
and incompetent past hope. He was next apprenticed to an engraver,” a 


rough and violent man, who seems to have instantly plunged the boy into a 
demoralised stupefaction. The reality of contact with this coarse nature 
benumbed as by touch of torpedo the whole being of a youth who had 
hitherto lived on pure sensations and among those ideas which are nearest 
to sensations. There were no longer heroic Romans in Rousseau’s universe. 
“The vilest tastes, the meanest bits of rascality, succeeded to my simple 
amusements, without even leaving the least idea behind. I must, in spite of 
the worthiest education, have had a strong tendency to degenerate.” The 
truth was that he had never had any education in its veritable sense, as the 
process, on its negative side, of counteracting the inborn. There are two 
kinds, or perhaps we should more correctly say two degrees, of the 
constitution in which the reflective part is weak. There are the men who live 
on sensation, but who do so lustily, with a certain fulness of blood and 
active energy of muscle. There are others who do so passively, not 
searching for excitement, but acquiescing. The former by their sheer force 
and plenitude of vitality may, even in a world where reflection is a first 
condition, still go far. The latter succumb, and as reflection does nothing for 
them, and as their sensations in such a world bring them few blandishments, 
they are tolerably early surrounded with a self-diffusing atmosphere of 
misery. Rousseau had none of this energy which makes oppression bracing. 
For a time he sank. 

It would be a mistake to let the story of the Confessions carry us into 
exaggerations. The brutality of his master and the harshness of his life led 
him to nothing very criminal, but only to wrong acts which are despicable 
by their meanness, rather than in any sense atrocious. He told lies as readily 
as the truth. He pilfered things to eat. He cunningly found a means of 
opening his master’s private cabinet, and of using his master’s best 
instruments by stealth. He wasted his time in idle and capricious tasks. 
When the man, with all the ravity of an adult moralist, describes these 
misdeeds of the boy, they assume a certain ugliness of mien, and excites a 
strong disgust which, when the misdeeds themselves are before us in actual 
life, we experience in a far more considerate form. The effect of calm, 
retrospective avowal is to create a kind of feeling which is essentially unlike 
our feeling at what is actually avowed. Still it is clear that his unlucky 
career as apprentice brought out in Rousseau slyness, greediness, 
slovenliness, untruthfulness, and the whole ragged regiment of the squalider 
vices. The evil of his temperament now and always was of the dull 


smouldering kind, seldom breaking out into active flame. There is a certain 
sordidness in the scene. You may complain that the details which Rousseau 
gives of his youthful days are insipid. Yet such things are the web and stuff 
of life, and these days of transition from childhood to full manhood in every 
case mark a crisis. These insipidities test the education of home and family, 
and they presage definitely what is to come. The roots of character, good or 
bad, are shown for this short space, and they remain unchanged, though 
most people learn from their fellows the decent and useful art of covering 
them over with a little dust, in the shape of accepted phrases and routine 
customs and a silence which is not oblivion. 

After a time the character of Jean Jacques was absolutely broken down. 
He says little of the blows with which his offences were punished by his 
master, but he says enough to enable us to discern that they were terrible to 
him. This cowardice, if we choose to give the name to an overmastering 
physical horror, at length brought his apprentice days to an end. He was 
now in his sixteenth year. He was dragged by his comrades into sports for 
which he had little inclination, though he admits that once engaged in them 
he displayed an impetuosity that carried him beyond the others. Such 
pastimes naturally led them beyond the city walls, and on two occasions 
Rousseau found the gates closed on his return. His master when he 
presented himself in the morning gave him such greeting as we may 
imagine, and held out things beyond imagining as penalty for a second sin 
in this kind. The occasion came, as, alas, it nearly always does. “Half a 
league from the town,” says Rousseau, “I hear the retreat sounded, and 
redouble my pace; I hear the drum beat, and run at the top of my speed: I 
arrive out of breath, bathed in sweat; my heart beats violently, I see from a 
distance the soldiers at their post, and call out with choking voice. It was 
too late. Twenty paces from the outpost sentinel, I saw the first bridge 
rising. I shuddered, as I watched those terrible horns, sinister and fatal 
augury of the inevitable lot which that moment was opening for me.” 

In manhood when we have the resource of our own will to fall back 
upon, we underestimate the unsurpassed horror and anguish of such 
moments as this in youth, when we know only the will of others, and that 
this will is inexorable against us. Rousseau dared not expose himself to the 
fulfilment of his master’s menace, and he ran away (1728). But for this, 
wrote the unhappy man long years after, “I should have passed, in the 
bosom of my religion, of my native land, of my family, and my friends, a 


mild and peaceful life, such as my character required, in the uniformity of 
work which suited my taste, and of a society after my heart. I should have 
been a good Christian, good citizen, good father of a family, good friend, 
good craftsman, good man in all. I should have been happy in my condition, 
perhaps I might have honoured it; and after living a life obscure and simple, 
but even and gentle, I should have died peacefully in the midst of my own 
people. Soon forgotten, I should at any rate have been regretted as long as 
any memory of me was left.’ 

As a man knows nothing about the secrets of his own individual 
organisation, this illusory mapping out of a supposed Possible need seldom 
be suspected of the smallest insincerity. The poor madman who declares 
that he is a king kept out of his rights only moves our pity, and we perhaps 
owe pity no less to those in all the various stages of aberration 
uncertificated by surgeons, down to the very edge of most respectable 
sanity, who accuse the injustice of men of keeping them out of this or that 
kingdom, of which in truth their own composition finally disinherited them 
at the moment when they were conceived in a mother’s womb. The first of 
the famous Five Propositions of Jansen, which were a stumbling-block to 
popes and to the philosophy of the eighteenth-century foolishness, put this 
clear and permanent truth into a mystic and perishable formula, to the effect 
that there are some commandments of God which righteous and good men 
are absolutely unable to obey, though ever so disposed to do them, and God 
does not give them so much grace that they are able to observe them. 

If Rousseau’s sensations in the evening were those of terror, the day and 
its prospect of boundless adventures soon turned them into entire delight. 
The whole world was before him, and all the old conceptions of romance 
were instantly revived by the supposed nearness of their realisation. He 
roamed for two or three days among the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, finding such hospitality as he needed in the cottages of friendly 
peasants. Before long his wanderings brought him to the end of the territory 
of the little republic. Here he found himself in the domain of Savoy, where 
dukes and lords had for ages been the traditional foes of the freedom and 
the faith of Geneva, Rousseau came to the village of Confignon, and the 
name of the priest of Confignon recalled one of the most embittered 
incidents of the old feud. This feud had come to take new forms; instead of 
midnight expeditions to scale the city walls, the descendants of the 
Savoyard marauders of the sixteenth century were now intent with 


equivocal good will on rescuing the souls of the descendants of their old 
enemies from deadly heresy. At this time a systematic struggle was going 
on between the priests of Savoy and the ministers of Geneva, the former 
using every effort to procure the conversion of any Protestant on whom they 
could lay hands. As it happened, the priest of Confignon was one of the 
most active in this good work.“ He made the young Rousseau welcome, 
spoke to him of the heresies of Geneva and of the authority of the holy 
Church, and gave him some dinner. He could hardly have had a more easy 
convert, for the nature with which he had to deal was now swept and 
garnished, ready for the entrance of all devils or gods. The dinner went for 
much. “I was too good a guest,” writes Rousseau in one of his few passages 
of humour, “to be a good theologian, and his Frangi wine, which struck me 
as excellent, was such a triumphant argument on his side, that I should have 
blushed to oppose so capital a host.’= So it was agreed that he should be put 
in a way to be further instructed of these matters. We may accept 
Rousseau’s assurance that he was not exactly a hypocrite in this rapid 
complaisance. He admits that any one who should have seen the artifices to 
which he resorted, might have thought him very false. But, he argues, 
“flattery, or rather concession, is not always a vice; it is oftener a virtue, 
especially in the young. The kindness with which a man receives us, 
attaches us to him; it is not to make a fool of him that we give way, but to 
avoid displeasing him, and not to return him evil for good.” He never really 
meant to change his religion; his fault was like the coquetting of decent 
women, who sometimes, to gain their ends, without permitting anything or 
promising anything, lead men to hope more than they mean to hold good.* 
Thereupon follow some austere reflections on the priest, who ought to have 
sent him back to his friends; and there are strictures even upon the ministers 
of all dogmatic religions, in which the essential thing is not to do but to 
believe; their priests therefore, provided that they can convert a man to their 
faith, are wholly indifferent alike as to his worth and his worldly interests. 
All this is most just; the occasion for such a strain of remark, though so 
apposite on one side, is hardly well chosen to impress us. We wonder, as we 
watch the boy complacently hoodwinking his entertainer, what has become 
of the Roman severity of a few months back. This nervous eagerness to 
please, however, was the complementary element of a character of vague 
ambition, and it was backed by a stealthy consciousness of intellectual 


superiority, which perhaps did something, though poorly enough, to make 
such ignominy less deeply degrading. 


The die was cast. M. Pontverre despatched his brand plucked from the 
burning to a certain Madame de Warens, a lady living at Annecy, and 
counted zealous for the cause of the Church. In an interview whose 
minutest circumstances remained for ever stamped in his mind (March 21, 
1728), Rousseau exchanged his first words with this singular personage, 
whose name and character he has covered with doubtful renown. He 
expected to find some gray and wrinkled woman, saving a little remnant of 
days in good works. Instead of this, there turned round upon him a person 
not more than eight-and-twenty years old, with gentle caressing air, a 
fascinating smile, a tender eye. Madame de Warens read the letters he 
brought, and entertained their bearer cheerfully. It was decided after 
consultation that the heretic should be sent to a monastery at Turin, where 
he might be brought over in form to the true Church. At the monastery not 
only would the spiritual question of faith and the soul be dealt with, but at 
the same time the material problem of shelter and subsistence for the body 
would be solved likewise. Elated with vanity at the thought of seeing before 
any of his comrades the great land of promise beyond the mountains, 
heedless of those whom he had left, and heedless of the future before him 
and the object which he was about, the young outcast made his journey over 
the Alps in all possible lightness of heart. “Seeing country is an allurement 
which hardly any Genevese can ever resist. Everything that met my eye 
seemed the guarantee of my approaching happiness. In the houses I 
imagined rustic festivals; in the fields, joyful sports; along the streams, 
bathing and fishing; on the trees, delicious fruits; under their shade, 
voluptuous interviews; on the mountains, pails of milk and cream, a 
charming idleness, peace, simplicity, the delight of going forward without 
knowing whither.” = He might justly choose out this interval as more 
perfectly free from care or anxiety than any other of his life. It was the first 
of the too rare occasions when his usually passive sensuousness was stung 
by novelty and hope into an active energy. 

The seven or eight days of the journey came to an end, and the youth 
found himself at Turin without money or clothes, an inmate of a dreary 
monastery, among some of the very basest and foulest of mankind, who 
pass their time in going from one monastery to another through Spain and 


Italy, professing themselves Jews or Moors for the sake of being supported 
while the process of their conversion was going slowly forward. At the 
Hospice of the Catechumens the work of his conversion was begun in such 
earnest as the insincerity of at least one of the parties to it might allow. It is 
needless to enter into the circumstances of Rousseau’s conversion to 
Catholicism. The mischievous zeal for theological proselytising has led to 
thousands of such hollow and degrading performances, but it may safely be 
said that none of them was ever hollower than this. Rousseau avows that he 
had been brought up in the heartiest abhorrence of the older church, and that 
he never lost this abhorrence. He fully explains that he accepted the 
arguments with which he was not very energetically plied, stmply because 
he could not bear the idea of returning to Geneva, and he saw no other way 
out of his present destitute condition. “I could not dissemble from myself 
that the holy deed I was about to do, was at the bottom the action of a 
bandit.” “The sophism which destroyed me,” he says in one of those 
eloquent pieces of moralising, which bring ignoble action into a relief that 
exaggerates our condemnation, “is that of most men, who complain of lack 
of strength when it is already too late for them to use it. It is only through 
our own fault that virtue costs us anything; if we could be always sage, we 
should rarely feel the need of being virtuous. But inclinations that might be 
easily overcome, drag us on without resistance; we yield to light 
temptations of which we despise the hazard. Insensibly we fall into perilous 
situations, against which we could easily have shielded ourselves, but from 
which we can afterwards only make a way out by heroic efforts that stupefy 
us, and so we sink into the abyss, crying aloud to God, Why hast thou made 
me so weak? But in spite of ourselves, God gives answer to our conscience, 
‘I made thee too weak to come out from the pit, because I made thee strong 
enough to avoid falling into it.” So the hopeful convert did fall in, not as 
happens to the pious soul “too hot for certainties in this our life,” to find rest 
in liberty of private judgment and an open Bible, but simply as a means of 
getting food, clothing, and shelter.” The boy was clever enough to make 
some show of resistance, and he turned to good use for this purpose the 
knowledge of Church history and the great Reformation controversy which 
he had picked up at M. Lambercier’s. He was careful not to carry things too 
far, and exactly nine days after his admission into the Hospice, he “abjured 
the errors of the sect.” Two days after that he was publicly received into 
the kindly bosom of the true Church with all solemnity, to the high 


edification of the devout of Turin, who marked their interest in the 
regenerate soul by contributions to the extent of twenty francs in small 
money. 

With that sum and formal good wishes the fathers of the Hospice of the 
Catechumens thrust him out of their doors into the broad world. The youth 
who had begun the day with dreams of palaces, found himself at night 
sleeping in a den where he paid a halfpenny for the privilege of resting in 
the same room with the rude woman who kept the house, her husband, her 
five or six children, and various other lodgers. This rough awakening 
produced no consciousness of hardship in a nature which, beneath all 
fantastic dreams, always remained true to its first sympathy with the homely 
lives of the poor. The woman of the house swore like a carter, and was 
always dishevelled and disorderly: this did not prevent Rousseau from 
recognising her kindness of heart and her staunch readiness to befriend. He 
passed his days in wandering about the streets of Turin, seeing the wonders 
of a capital, and expecting some adventure that should raise him to 
unknown heights. He went regularly to mass, watched the pomp of the 
court, and counted upon stirring a passion in the breast of a princess. A 
more important circumstance was the effect of the mass in awakening in his 
own breast his latent passion for music; a passion so strong that the poorest 
instrument, if it were only in tune, never failed to give him the liveliest 
pleasure. The king of Sardinia was believed to have the best performers in 
Europe; less than that was enough to quicken the musical susceptibility 
which is perhaps an invariable element in the most completely sensuous 
natures. 

When the end of the twenty francs began to seem a thing possible, he 
tried to get work as an engraver. A young woman in a shop took pity on 
him, gave him work and food, and perhaps permitted him to make dumb 
and grovelling love to her, until her husband returned home and drove her 
client away from the door with threats and the waving of a wand not 
magical.” Rousseau’s self-love sought an explanation in the natural fury of 
an Italian husband’s jealousy; but we need hardly ask for any other cause 
than a shopkeeper’s reasonable objection to vagabonds. 

The next step of this youth, who was always dreaming of the love of 
princesses, was to accept with just thankfulness the position of lackey or 
footboy in the household of a widow. With Madame de Vercellis he passed 
three months, and at the end of that time she died. His stay here was marked 


by an incident that has filled many pages with stormful discussion. When 
Madame de Vercellis died, a piece of old rose-coloured ribbon was missing; 
Rousseau had stolen it, and it was found in his possession. They asked him 
whence he had taken it. He replied that it had been given to him by Marion, 
a young and comely maid in the house. In her presence and before the 
whole household he repeated his false story, and clung to it with a bitter 
effrontery that we may well call diabolic, remembering how the nervous 
terror of punishment and exposure sinks the angel in man. Our phrase, want 
of moral courage, really denotes in the young an excruciating physical 
struggle, often so keen that the victim clutches after liberation with the 
spontaneous tenacity and cruelty of a creature wrecked in mastering waters. 
Undisciplined sensations constitute egoism in the most ruthless of its 
shapes, and at this epoch, owing either to the brutalities which surrounded 
his apprentice life at Geneva, or to that rapid tendency towards degeneration 
which he suspected in his own character, Rousseau was the slave of 
sensations which stained his days with baseness. “Never,” he says, in his 
account of this hateful action, “was wickedness further from me than at this 
cruel moment; and when I accused the poor girl, it is contradictory and yet 
it is true that my affection for her was the cause of what I did. She was 
present to my mind, and I threw the blame from myself on to the first object 
that presented itself. When I saw her appear my heart was torn, but the 
presence of so many people was too strong for my remorse. I feared 
punishment very little; I only feared disgrace, but I feared that more than 
death, more than crime, more than anything in the world. I would fain have 
buried myself in the depths of the earth; invincible shame prevailed over all, 
shame alone caused my effrontery, and the more criminal I became, the 
more intrepid was I made by the fright of confessing it. I could see nothing 
but the horror of being recognised and declared publicly to my face a thief, 
liar, and traducer.”* When he says that he feared punishment little, his 
analysis of his mind is most likely wrong, for nothing is clearer than that a 
dread of punishment in any physical form was a peculiarly strong feeling 
with him at this time. However that may have been, the same over-excited 
imagination which put every sense on the alarm and led him into so 
abominable a misdemeanour, brought its own penalties. It led him to 
conceive a long train of ruin as having befallen Marion in consequence of 
his calumny against her, and this dreadful thought haunted him to the end of 
his life. In the long sleepless nights he thought he saw the unhappy girl 


coming to reproach him with a crime that seemed as fresh to him as if it had 
been perpetrated the day before.* Thus the same brooding memory which 
brought back to him the sweet pain of his gentle kinswoman’s household 
melody, preserved the darker side of his history with equal fidelity and no 
less perfect continuousness. Rousseau expresses a hope and belief that this 
burning remorse would serve as expiation for his fault; as if expiation for 
the destruction of another soul could be anything but a fine name for self- 
absolution. We may, however, charitably and reasonably think that the 
possible consequences of his fault to the unfortunate Marion were not 
actual, but were as much a hallucination as the midnight visits of her 
reproachful spirit. Indeed, we are hardly condoning evil, in suggesting that 
the whole story from its beginning 1s marked with exaggeration, and that we 
who have our own lives to lead shall find little help in criticising at further 
length the exact heinousness of the ignoble falsehood of a boy who 
happened to grow up into a man of genius.“ 

After an interval of six weeks, which were passed in the garret or cellar 
of his rough patroness with kind heart and ungentle tongue, Rousseau again 
found himself a lackey in the house of a Piedmontese person of quality. 
This new master, the Count of Gouvon, treated him with a certain unusual 
considerateness, which may perhaps make us doubt the narrative. His son 
condescended to teach the youth Latin, and Rousseau presumed to entertain 
a passion for one of the daughters of the house, to whom he paid silent 
homage in the odd shape of attending to her wants at table with special 
solicitude. In this situation he had, or at least he supposed that he had, an 
excellent chance of ultimate advancement. But advancement here or 
elsewhere means a measure of stability, and Rousseau’s temperament in his 
youth was the archtype of the mutable. An old comrade from Geneva 
visited him, and as almost any incident is stimulating enough to fire the 
restlessness of imaginative youth, the gratitude which he professed to the 
Count of Gouvon and his family, the prudence with which he marked his 
prospects, the industry with which he profited by opportunity, all faded 
quickly into mere dead and disembodied names of virtues. His imagination 
again went over the journey across the mountains; the fields, the woods, the 
streams, began to absorb his whole life. He recalled with delicious 
satisfaction how charming the journey had seemed to him, and thought how 
far more charming it would be in the society of a comrade of his own age 
and taste, without duty, or constraint, or obligation to go or stay other than 


as it might please them. “It would be madness to sacrifice such a piece of 
good fortune to projects of ambition, which were slow, difficult, doubtful of 
execution, and which, even if they should one day be realised, were not 
with all their glory worth a quarter of an hour of true pleasure and freedom 
in youth.”= 

On these high principles he neglected his duties so recklessly that he was 
dismissed from his situation, and he and his comrade began their homeward 
wanderings with more than apostolic heedlessness as to what they should 
eat or wherewithal they should be clothed. They had a toy fountain; they 
hoped that in return for the amusement to be conferred by this wonder they 
should receive all that they might need. Their hopes were not fulfilled. The 
exhibition of the toy fountain did not excuse them from their reckoning. 
Before long it was accidentally broken, and to their secret satisfaction, for it 
had lost its novelty. Their naked, vagrancy was thus undisguised. They 
made their way by some means or other across the mountains, and their 
enjoyment of vagabondage was undisturbed by any thought of a future. “To 
understand my delirium at this moment,” Rousseau says, in words which 
shed much light on darker parts of his history than fits of vagrancy, “it is 
necessary to know to what a degree my heart is subject to get aflame with 
the smallest things, and with what force it plunges into the imagination of 
the object that attracts it, vain as that object may be. The most grotesque, 
the most childish, the maddest schemes come to caress my favourite idea, 
and to show me the reasonableness of surrendering myself to it.” It was 
this deep internal vehemence which distinguished Rousseau all through his 
life from the commonplace type of social revolter. A vagrant sensuous 
temperament, strangely compounded with Genevese austerity; an ardent 
and fantastic imagination, incongruously shot with threads of firm reason; 
too little conscience and too much; a monstrous and diseased love of self, 
intertwined with a sincere compassion and keen interest for the great 
fellowship of his brothers; a wild dreaming of dreams that were made to 
look like sanity by the close and specious connection between conclusions 
and premisses, though the premisses happened to have the fault of being 
profoundly unreal: — this was the type of character that lay unfolded in the 
youth who, towards the autumn of 1729, reached Annecy, penniless and 
ragged, throwing himself once more on the charity of the patroness who had 
given him shelter eighteen months before. Few figures in the world at that 
time were less likely to conciliate the favour or excite the interest of an 


observer, who had not studied the hidden convolutions of human character 
deeply enough to know that a boy of eighteen may be sly, sensual, restless, 
dreamy, and yet have it in him to say things one day which may help to 
plunge a world into conflagration. 
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CHAPTER III. SAVOY. 


The commonplace theory which the world takes for granted as to the 
relations of the sexes, makes the woman ever crave the power and guidance 
of her physically stronger mate. Even if this be a true account of the normal 
state, there is at any rate a kind of temperament among the many types of 
men, in which it seems as if the elements of character remain mere futile 
and dispersive particles, until compelled into unity and organisation by the 
creative shock of feminine influence. There are men, famous or obscure, 
whose lives might be divided into a number of epochs, each defined and 
presided over by the influence of a woman. For the inconstant such a 
calendar contains many divisions, for the constant it is brief and simple; for 
both alike it marks the great decisive phases through which character has 
moved. 

Rousseau’s temperament was deeply marked by this special sort of 
susceptibility in one of its least agreeable forms. His sentiment was neither 
robustly and courageously animal, nor was it an intellectual demand for the 
bright and vivacious sympathies in which women sometimes excel. It had 
neither bold virility, nor that sociable energy which makes close emotional 
companionship an essential condition of freedom of faculty and 
completeness of work. There is a certain close and sickly air round all his 
dealings with women and all his feeling for them. We seem to move not in 
the star-like radiance of love, nor even in the fiery flames of lust, but among 
the humid heats of some unknown abode of things not wholesome or manly. 
“I know a sentiment,” he writes, “which is perhaps less impetuous than 
love, but a thousand times more delicious, which sometimes is joined to 
love, and which is very often apart from it. Nor is this sentiment friendship 
only; it is more voluptuous, more tender; I do not believe that any one of the 
same sex could be its object; at least I have been a friend, if ever man was, 
and I never felt this about any of my friends.”* He admits that he can only 
describe this sentiment by its effects; but our lives are mostly ruled by 
elements that defy definition, and in Rousseau’s case the sentiment which 
he could not describe was a paramount trait of his mental constitution. It 
was as a voluptuous garment; in it his imagination was cherished into 
activity, and protected against that outer air of reality which braces ordinary 
men, but benumbs and disintegrates the whole vital apparatus of such an 
organisation as Rousseau’s. If he had been devoid of this feeling about 


women, his character might very possibly have remained sterile. That 
feeling was the complementary contribution, without which could be no 
fecundity. 

When he returned from his squalid Italian expedition in search of bread 
and a new religion, his mind was clouded with the vague desire, the sensual 
moodiness, which in such natures stains the threshold of manhood. This 
unrest, with its mysterious torments and black delights, was banished, or at 
least soothed into a happier humour, by the influence of a person who is one 
of the most striking types to be found in the gallery of fair women. 


I. 


A French writer in the eighteenth century, in a story which deals with a 
rather repulsive theme of action in a tone that is graceful, simple, and 
pathetic, painted the portrait of a creature for whom no moralist with a 
reputation to lose can say a word; and we may, if we choose, fool ourselves 
by supposing her to be without a counterpart in the better-regulated world 
of real life, but, in spite of both these objections, she is an interesting and 
not untouching figure to those who like to know all the many-webbed stuff 
out of which their brothers and sisters are made. The Manon Lescaut of the 
unfortunate Abbé Prevost, kindly, bright, playful, tender, but devoid of the 
very germ of the idea of that virtue which is counted the sovereign 
recommendation of woman, helps us to understand Madame de Warens. 
There are differences enough between them, and we need not mistake them 
for one and the same type. Manon Lescaut is a prettier figure, because 
romance has fewer limitations than real life; but if we think of her in 
reading of Rousseau’s benefactress, the vision of the imaginary woman 
tends to soften our judgment of the actual one, as well as to enlighten our 
conception of a character that eludes the instruments of a commonplace 
analysis.”? 

She was born at Vevai in 1700; she married early, and early disagreed 
with her husband, from whom she eventually went away, abandoning 
family, religion, country, and means of subsistence, with all gaiety of heart. 
The King of Sardinia happened to be keeping his court at a small town on 
the southern shores of the lake of Geneva, and the conversion of Madame 
de Warens to Catholicism by the preaching of the Bishop of Annecy,” gave 
a zest to the royal visit, as being a successful piece of sport in that great 


spiritual hunt which Savoy loved to pursue at the expense of the reformed 
church in Switzerland. The king, to mark his zeal for the faith of his house, 
conferred on the new convert a small pension for life; but as the tongues of 
the scandalous imputed a less pure motive for such generosity in a 
parsimonious prince, Madame de Warens removed from the court and 
settled at Annecy. Her conversion was hardly more serious than Rousseau’s 
own, because seriousness was no condition of her intelligence on any of its 
sides or in any of its relations. She was extremely charitable to the poor, full 
of pity for all in misfortune, easily moved to forgiveness of wrong or 
ingratitude; careless, gay, open-hearted; having, in a word, all the good 
qualities which spring in certain generous soils from human impulse, and 
hardly any of those which spring from reflection, or are implanted by the 
ordering of society. Her reason had been warped in her youth by an 
instructor of the devil’s stamp;”“ finding her attached to her husband and to 
her duties, always cold, argumentative, and impregnable on the side of the 
senses, he attacked her by sophisms, and at last persuaded her that the union 
of the sexes is in itself a matter of the most perfect indifference, provided 
only that decorum of appearance be preserved, and the peace of mind of 
persons concerned be not disturbed.* This execrable lesson, which greater 
and more unselfish men held and propagated in grave books before the end 
of the century, took root in her mind. If we accept Rousseau’s explanation, 
it did so the more easily as her temperament was cold, and thus 
corroborated the idea of the indifference of what public opinion and private 
passion usually concur in investing with such enormous weightiness. “I will 
even dare to say,” Rousseau declares, “that she only knew one true pleasure 
in the world, and that was to give pleasure to those whom she loved.’ He is 
at great pains to protest how compatible this coolness of temperament is 
with excessive sensibility of character; and neither ethological theory nor 
practical observation of men and women is at all hostile to what he is so 
anxious to prove. The cardinal element of character is the speed at which its 
energies move; its rapidity or its steadiness, concentration or volatility; 
whether the thought and feeling travel as quickly as light or as slowly as 
sound. A rapid and volatile constitution like that of Madame de Warens is 
inconsistent with ardent and glowing warmth, which belongs to the other 
sort, but it is essentially bound up with sensibility, or readiness of 
sympathetic answer to every cry from another soul. It is the slow, brooding, 


smouldering nature, like Rousseau’s own, in which we may expect to find 
the tropics. 

To bring the heavy artillery of moral reprobation to bear upon a poor 
soul like Madame de Warens is as if one should denounce flagrant want of 
moral purpose in the busy movements of ephemera. Her activity was 
incessant, but it ended in nothing better than debt, embarrassment, and 
confusion. She inherited from her father a taste for alchemy, and spent 
much time in search after secret elixirs and the like. “Quacks, taking 
advantage of her weakness, made themselves her master, constantly infested 
her, ruined her, and wasted, in the midst of furnaces and chemicals, 
intelligence, talents, and charms which would have made her the delight of 
the best societies.” Perhaps, however, the too notorious vagrancy of her 
amours had at least as much to do with her failure to delight the best 
societies as her indiscreet passion for alchemy. Her person was attractive 
enough. “She had those points of beauty,” says Rousseau, “which are 
desirable, because they reside rather in expression than in feature. She had a 
tender and caressing air, a soft eye, a divine smile, light hair of uncommon 
beauty. You could not see a finer head or bosom, finer arms or hands.’* She 
was full of tricks and whimsies. She could not endure the first smell of the 
soup and meats at dinner; when they were placed on the table she nearly 
swooned, and her disgust lasted some time, until at the end of half an hour 
or so she took her first morsel. On the whole, if we accept the current 
standard of sanity, Madame de Warens must be pronounced ever so little 
flighty; but a monotonous world can afford to be lenient to people with a 
slight craziness, if it only has hearty benevolence and cheerfulness in its 
company, and is free from egoism or rapacious vanity. 

This was the person within the sphere of whose attraction Rousseau was 
decisively brought in the autumn of 1729, and he remained, with certain 
breaks of vagabondage, linked by a close attachment to her until 1738. It 
was in many respects the truly formative portion of his life. He acquired 
during this time much of his knowledge of books, such as it was, and his 
principles of judging them. He saw much of the lives of the poor and of the 
world’s ways with them. Above all his ideal was revolutionised, and the 
recent dreams of Plutarchian heroism, of grandeur, of palaces, princesses, 
and a glorious career full in the world’s eye, were replaced by a new 
conception of blessedness of life, which never afterwards faded from his 
vision, and which has held a front place in the imagination of literary 


Europe ever since. The notions or aspirations which he had picked up from 
a few books gave way to notions and aspirations which were shaped and 
fostered by the scenes of actual life into which he was thrown, and which 
found his character soft for their impression. In one way the new pictures of 
a future were as dissociated from the conditions of reality as the old had 
been, and the sensuous life of the happy valley in Savoy as little fitted a 
man to compose ideals for our gnarled and knotted world as the mental life 
among the heroics of sentimental fiction had done. 


Rousseau’s delight in the spot where Madame de Warens lived at 
Annecy was the mark of the new ideal which circumstances were to 
engender in him, and after him to spread in many hearts. His room looked 
over gardens and a stream, and beyond them stretched a far landscape. “It 
was the first time since leaving Bossey that I had green before my windows. 
Always shut in by walls, I had nothing under my eye but house-tops and the 
dull gray of the streets. How moving and delicious this novelty was to me! 
It brightened all the tenderness of my disposition. I counted the landscape 
among the kindnesses of my dear benefactress; it seemed as if she had 
brought it there expressly for me. I placed myself there in all peacefulness 
with her; she was present to me everywhere among the flowers and the 
verdure; her charms and those of spring were all mingled together in my 
eyes. My heart, which had hitherto been stifled, found itself more free in 
this ample space, and my sighs had more liberal vent among these orchard 
gardens.” Madame de Warens was the semi-divine figure who made the 
scene live, and gave it perfect and harmonious accent. He had neither 
transports nor desires by her side, but existed in a state of ravishing calm, 
enjoying without knowing what. “I could have passed my whole life and 
eternity itself in this way, without an instant of weariness. She is the only 
person with whom I never felt that dryness in conversation, which turns the 
duty of keeping it up into a torment. Our intercourse was not so much 
conversation as an inexhaustible stream of chatter, which never came to an 
end until it was interrupted from without. I only felt all the force of my 
attachment for her when she was out of my sight. So long as I could see her 
I was merely happy and satisfied, but my disquiet in her absence went so far 
as to be painful. I shall never forget how one holiday, while she was at 
vespers, I went for a walk outside the town, my heart full of her image and 
of an eager desire to pass all my days by her side. I had sense enough to see 


that for the present this was impossible, and that the bliss which I relished 
so keenly must be brief. This gave to my musing a sadness which was free 
from everything sombre, and which was moderated by pleasing hope. The 
sound of the bells, which has always moved me to a singular degree, the 
singing of the birds, the glory of the weather, the sweetness of the 
landscape, the scattered rustic dwellings in which my imagination placed 
our common home; — all this so struck me with a vivid, tender, sad, and 
touching impression that I saw myself as in an ecstasy transported into the 
happy time and the happy place where my heart, possessed of all the felicity 
that could bring it delight, without even dreaming of the pleasures of sense, 
should share joys inexpressible.”“# 

There was still, however, a space to be bridged between the doubtful 
now and this delicious future. The harshness of circumstance is ever 
interposing with a money question, and for a vagrant of eighteen the first of 
all problems is a problem of economics. Rousseau was submitted to the 
observation of a kinsman of Madame de Warens,® and his verdict 
corresponded with that of the notary of Geneva, with whom years before 
Rousseau had first tried the critical art of making a living. He pronounced 
that in spite of an animated expression, the lad was, if not thoroughly inept, 
at least of very slender intelligence, without ideas, almost without 
attainments, very narrow indeed in all respects, and that the honour of one 
day becoming a village priest was the highest piece of fortune to which he 
had any right to aspire.” So he was sent to the seminary, to learn Latin 
enough for the priestly offices. He began by conceiving a deadly antipathy 
to his instructor, whose appearance happened to be displeasing to him. A 
second was found, and the patient and obliging temper, the affectionate 
and sympathetic manner of his new teacher made a great impression on the 
pupil, though the progress in intellectual acquirement was as unsatisfactory 
in one case as in the other. It is characteristic of that subtle 
impressionableness to physical comeliness, which in ordinary natures is 
rapidly effaced by press of more urgent considerations, but which 
Rousseau’s strongly sensuous quality retained, that he should have 
remembered, and thought worth mentioning years afterwards, that the first 
of his two teachers at the seminary of Annecy had greasy black hair, a 
complexion as of gingerbread, and bristles in place of beard, while the 
second had the most touching expression he ever saw in his life, with fair 
hair and large blue eyes, and a glance and a tone which made you feel that 


he was one of the band predestined from their birth to unhappy days. While 
at Turin, Rousseau had made the acquaintance of another sage and 
benevolent priest,“ and uniting the two good men thirty years after he 
conceived and drew the character of the Savoyard Vicar.® 

Shortly the seminarists reported that, though not vicious, their pupil was 
not even good enough for a priest, so deficient was he in intellectual faculty. 
It was next decided to try music, and Rousseau ascended for a brief space 
into the seventh heaven of the arts. This was one of the intervals of his life 
of which he says that he recalls not only the times, places, persons, but all 
the surrounding objects, the temperature of the air, its odour, its colour, a 
certain local impression only felt there, and the memory of which stirs the 
old transports anew. He never forgot a certain tune, because one Advent 
Sunday he heard it from his bed being sung before daybreak on the steps of 
the cathedral; nor an old lame carpenter who played the counter-bass, nor a 
fair little abbé who played the violin in the choir.* Yet he was in so dreamy, 
absent, and distracted a state, that neither his good-will nor his assiduity 
availed, and he could learn nothing, not even music. His teacher, one Le 
Maitre, belonged to that great class of irregular and disorderly natures with 
which Rousseau’s destiny, in the shape of an irregular and disorderly 
temperament of his own, so constantly brought him into contact. Le Maitre 
could not work without the inspiration of the wine cup, and thus his passion 
for his art landed him a sot. He took offence at a slight put upon him by the 
precentor of the cathedral of which he was choir-master, and left Annecy in 
a furtive manner along with Rousseau, whom the too comprehensive 
solicitude of Madame de Warens despatched to bear him company. They 
went together as far as Lyons; here the unfortunate musician happened to 
fall into an epileptic fit in the street. Rousseau called for help, informed the 
crowd of the poor man’s hotel, and then seizing a moment when no one was 
thinking about him, turned the street corner and finally disappeared, the 
musician being thus “abandoned by the only friend on whom he had a right 
to count.” It thus appears that a man maybe exquisitely moved by the 
sound of bells, the song of birds, the fairness of smiling gardens, and yet be 
capable all the time without a qualm of misgiving of leaving a friend 
senseless in the road in a strange place. It has ceased to be wonderful how 
many ugly and cruel actions are done by people with an extraordinary sense 
of the beauty and beneficence of nature. At the moment Rousseau only 
thought of getting back to Annecy and Madame de Warens. “It is not,” he 


says in words of profound warning, which many men have verified in those 
two or three hours before the tardy dawn that swell into huge purgatorial 
æons,— “it is not when we have just done a bad action, that it torments us; 
it is when we recall it long after, for the memory of it can never be thrust 
out.” 


I. 


When he made his way homewards again, he found to his surprise and 
dismay that his benefactress had left Annecy, and had gone for an indefinite 
time to Paris. He never knew the secret of this sudden departure, for no 
man, he says, was ever so little curious as to the private affairs of his 
friends. His heart, completely occupied with the present, filled its whole 
capacity and entire space with that, and except for past pleasures no empty 
corner was ever left for what was done with. He says he was too young to 
take the desertion deeply to heart. Where he found subsistence we do not 
know. He was fascinated by a flashy French adventurer, in whose company 
he wasted many hours, and the precious stuff of youthful opportunity. He 
passed a summer day in joyful rustic fashion with two damsels whom he 
hardly ever saw again, but the memory of whom and of the holiday that 
they had made with him remained stamped in his brain, to be reproduced 
many a year hence in some of the traits of the new Heloisa and her friend 
Claire. Then he accepted an invitation from a former waiting-woman of 
Madame de Warens to attend her home to Freiburg. On this expedition he 
paid an hour’s visit to his father, who had settled and remarried at Nyon. 
Returning from Freiburg, he came to Lausanne, where, with an audacity 
that might be taken for the first presage of mental disturbance, he undertook 
to teach music. “I have already,” he says, “noted some moments of 
inconceivable delirium, in which I ceased to be myself. Behold me now a 
teacher of singing, without knowing how to decipher an air. Without the 
least knowledge of composition, I boasted of my skill in it before all the 
world; and without ability to score the slenderest vaudeville, I gave myself 
out for a composer. Having been presented to M. de Treytorens, a professor 
of law, who loved music and gave concerts at his house, I insisted on giving 
him a specimen of my talent, and I set to work to compose a piece for his 
concert with as much effrontery as if I knew all about it.” The performance 
came off duly, and the strange impostor conducted it with as much gravity 


as the profoundest master. Never since the beginning of opera has the like 
charivari greeted the ears of men.“ Such an opening was fatal to all chance 
of scholars, but the friendly tavern-keeper who had first taken him in did 
not lack either hope or charity. “How is it,” Rousseau cried, many years 
after this, “that having found so many good people in my youth, I find so 
few in my advanced life? Is their stock exhausted? No; but the class in 
which I have to seek them now is not the same as that in which I found 
them then. Among the common people, where great passions only speak at 
intervals, the sentiments of nature make themselves heard oftener. In the 
higher ranks they are absolutely stifled, and under the mask of sentiment it 
is only interest or vanity that speaks.’ 

From Lausanne he went to Neuchatel, where he had more success, for, 
teaching others, he began himself to learn. But no success was marked 
enough to make him resist a vagrant chance. One day in his rambles falling 
in with an archimandrite of the Greek church, who was traversing Europe in 
search of subscriptions for the restoration of the Holy Sepulchre, he at once 
attached himself to him in the capacity of interpreter. In this position he 
remained for a few weeks, until the French minister at Soleure took him 
away from the Greek monk, and despatched him to Paris to be the attendant 
of a young officer.* A few days in the famous city, which he now saw for 
the first time, and which disappointed his expectations just as the sea and all 
other wonders disappointed them, convinced him that here was not what 
he sought, and he again turned his face southwards in search of Madame de 
Warens and more familiar lands. 

The interval thus passed in roaming over the eastern face of France, and 
which we may date in the summer of 1732,“ was always counted by 
Rousseau among the happy epochs of his life, though the weeks may seem 
grievously wasted to a generation which is apt to limit its ideas of 
redeeming the time to the two pursuits of reading books or making money. 
He travelled alone and on foot from Soleure to Paris and from Paris back 
again to Lyons, and this was part of the training which served him in the 
stead of books. Scarcely any great writer since the revival of letters has 
been so little literary as Rousseau, so little indebted to literature for the most 
characteristic part of his work. He was formed by life; not by life in the 
sense of contact with a great number of active and important persons, or 
with a great number of persons of any kind, but in the rarer sense of free 
surrender to the plenitude of his own impressions. A world composed of 


such people, all dispensing with the inherited portion of human experience, 
and living independently on their own stock, would rapidly fall backwards 
into dissolution. But there is no more rash idea of the right composition of a 
society than one which leads us to denounce a type of character for no 
better reason than that, if it were universal, society would go to pieces. 
There is very little danger of Rousseau’s type becoming common, unless 
lunar or other great physical influences arise to work a vast change in the 
cerebral constitution of the species. We may safely trust the prodigious vis 
inertioe of human nature to ward off the peril of an eccentricity beyond 
bounds spreading too far. At present, however, it is enough, without going 
into the general question, to notice the particular fact that while the other 
great exponents of the eighteenth century movement, Hume, Voltaire, 
Diderot, were nourishing their natural strength of understanding by the 
study and practice of literature, Rousseau, the leader of the reaction against 
that movement, was wandering a beggar and an outcast, craving the rude 
fare of the peasant’s hut, knocking at roadside inns, and passing nights in 
caves and holes in the fields, or in the great desolate streets of towns. 

If such a life had been disagreeable to him, it would have lost all the 
significance that it now has for us. But where others would have found 
affliction, he had consolation, and where they would have lain desperate 
and squalid, he marched elate and ready to strike the stars. “Never,” he says, 
“did I think so much, exist so much, be myself so much, as in the journeys 
that I have made alone and on foot. Walking has something about it which 
animates and enlivens my ideas. I can hardly think while I am still; my 
body must be in motion, to move my mind. The sight of the country, the 
succession of agreeable views, open air, good appetite, the freedom of the 
alehouse, the absence of everything that could make me feel dependence, or 
recall me to my situation — all this sets my soul free, gives me a greater 
boldness of thought. I dispose of all nature as its sovereign lord; my heart, 
wandering from object to object, mingles and is one with the things that 
soothe it, wraps itself up in charming images, and is intoxicated by 
delicious sentiment. Ideas come as they please, not as I please: they do not 
come at all, or they come in a crowd, overwhelming me with their number 
and their force. When I came to a place I only thought of eating, and when I 
left it I only thought of walking. I felt that a new paradise awaited me at the 
door, and I thought of nothing but of hastening in search of it.” 


Here again is a picture of one whom vagrancy assuredly did not degrade: 
— “T had not the least care for the future, and I awaited the answer [as to 
the return of Madame de Warens to Savoy], lying out in the open air, 
sleeping stretched out on the ground or on some wooden bench, as 
tranquilly as on a bed of roses. I remember passing one delicious night 
outside the town [Lyons], in a road which ran by the side of either the 
Rhone or the Saône, I forget which of the two. Gardens raised on a terrace 
bordered the other side of the road. It had been very hot all day, and the 
evening was delightful; the dew moistened the parched grass, the night was 
profoundly still, the air fresh without being cold; the sun in going down had 
left red vapours in the heaven, and they turned the water to rose colour; the 
trees on the terrace sheltered nightingales, answering song for song. I went 
on in a sort of ecstasy, surrendering my heart and every sense to the 
enjoyment of it all, and only sighing for regret that I was enjoying it alone. 
Absorbed in the sweetness of my musing, I prolonged my ramble far into 
the night, without ever perceiving that I was tired. At last I found it out. I 
lay down luxuriously on the shelf of a niche or false doorway made in the 
wall of the terrace; the canopy of my bed was formed by overarching tree- 
tops; a nightingale was perched exactly over my head, and I fell asleep to 
his singing. My slumber was delicious, my awaking more delicious still. It 
was broad day, and my opening eyes looked on sun and water and green 
things, and an adorable landscape. I rose up and gave myself a shake; I felt 
hungry and started gaily for the town, resolved to spend on a good breakfast 
the two pieces of money which I still had left. I was in such joyful spirits 
that I went along the road singing lustily.”* 

There is in this the free expansion of inner sympathy; the natural 
sentiment spontaneously responding to all the delicious movement of the 
external world on its peaceful and harmonious side, just as if the world of 
many-hued social circumstance which man has made for himself had no 
existence. We are conscious of a full nervous elation which is not the 
product of literature, such as we have seen so many a time since, and which 
only found its expression in literature in Rousseau’s case by accident. He 
did not feel in order to write, but felt without any thought of writing. He 
dreamed at this time of many lofty destinies, among them that of marshal of 
France, but the fame of authorship never entered into his dreams. When the 
time for authorship actually came, his work had all the benefit of the 


absence of self-consciousness, it had all the disinterestedness, so to say, 
with which the first fresh impressions were suffered to rise in his mind. 

One other picture of this time is worth remembering, as showing that 
Rousseau was not wholly blind to social circumstances, and as illustrating, 
too, how it was that his way of dealing with them was so much more real 
and passionate, though so much less sagacious in some of its aspects, than 
the way of the other revolutionists of the century. One day, when he had lost 
himself in wandering in search of some site which he expected to find 
beautiful, he entered the house of a peasant, half dead with hunger and 
thirst. His entertainer offered him nothing more restoring than coarse barley 
bread and skimmed milk. Presently, after seeing what manner of guest he 
had, the worthy man descended by a small trap into his cellar, and brought 
up some good brown bread, some meat, and a bottle of wine, and an 
omelette was added afterwards. Then he explained to the wondering 
Rousseau, who was a Swiss, and knew none of the mysteries of the French 
fisc, that he hid away his wine on account of the duties, and his bread on 
account of the faille, and declared that he would be a ruined man if they 
suspected that he was not dying of hunger. All this made an impression on 
Rousseau which he never forgot. “Here,” he says, “was the germ of the 
inextinguishable hatred which afterwards grew up in my heart against the 
vexations that harass the common people, and against all their oppressors. 
This man actually did not dare to eat the bread which he had won by the 
sweat of his brow, and only avoided ruin by showing the same misery as 
reigned around him.” 

It was because he had thus seen the wrongs of the poor, not from without 
but from within, not as a pitying spectator but as of their own company, that 
Rousseau by and by brought such fire to the attack upon the old order, and 
changed the blank practice of the elder philosophers into a deadly affair of 
ball and shell. The man who had been a servant, who had wanted bread, 
who knew the horrors of the midnight street, who had slept in dens, who 
had been befriended by rough men and rougher women, who saw the 
goodness of humanity under its coarsest outside, and who above all never 
tried to shut these things out from his memory, but accepted them as the 
most interesting, the most touching, the most real of all his experiences, 
might well be expected to penetrate to the root of the matter, and to protest 
to the few who usurp literature and policy with their ideas, aspirations, 


interests, that it is not they but the many, whose existence stirs the heart and 
fills the eye with the great prime elements of the human lot. 


MI. 


It was, then, some time towards the middle of 1732 that Rousseau arrived at 
Chambéri, and finally took up his residence with Madame de Warens, in the 
dullest and most sombre room of a dull and sombre house. She had 
procured him employment in connection with a land survey which the 
government of Charles Emmanuel III. was then executing. It was only 
temporary, and Rousseau’s function was no loftier than that of clerk, who 
had to copy and reduce arithmetical calculations. We may imagine how 
little a youth fresh from nights under the summer sky would relish eight 
hours a day of surly toil in a gloomy office, with a crowd of dirty and ill- 
smelling fellow-workers.* If Rousseau was ever oppressed by any set of 
circumstances, his method was invariable: he ran away from them. So now 
he threw up his post, and again tried to earn a little money by that musical 
instruction in which he had made so many singular and grotesque 
endeavours. Even here the virtues which make ordinary life a possible thing 
were not his. He was pleased at his lessons while there, but he could not 
bear the idea of being bound to be there, nor the fixing of an hour. In time 
this experiment for a subsistence came to the same end as all the others. He 
next rushed to Besancon in search of the musical instruction which he 
wished to give to others, but his baggage was confiscated at the frontier, and 
he had to return.® Finally he abandoned the attempt, and threw himself 
loyally upon the narrow resources of Madame de Warens, whom he assisted 
in some singularly indefinite way in the transaction of her very indefinite 
and miscellaneous affairs, — if we are here, as so often, to give the name of 
affairs to a very rapid and heedless passage along a shabby road to ruin. 

The household at this time was on a very remarkable footing. Madame 
de Warens was at its head, and Claude Anet, gardener, butler, steward, was 
her factotum. He was a discreet person, of severe probity and few words, 
firm, thrifty, and sage. The too comprehensive principles of his mistress 
admitted him to the closest intimacy, and in due time, when Madame de 
Warens thought of the seductions which ensnare the feet of youth, Rousseau 
was delivered from them in an equivocal way by solicitous application of 
the same maxims of comprehension. “Although Claude Anet was as young 


as she was, he was so mature and so grave, that he looked upon us as two 
children worthy of indulgence, and we both looked upon him as a 
respectable man, whose esteem it was our business to conciliate. Thus there 
grew up between us three a companionship, perhaps without another 
example like it upon earth. All our wishes, our cares, our hearts were in 
common; nothing seemed to pass outside our little circle. The habit of 
living together, and of living together exclusively, became so strong that if 
at our meals one of the three was absent, or there came a fourth, all was 
thrown out; and in spite of our peculiar relations, a tête-à-tête was less 
sweet than a meeting of all three.” Fate interfered to spoil this striking 
attempt after a new type of the family, developed on a duandric base. 
Claude Anet was seized with illness, a consequence of excessive fatigue in 
an Alpine expedition in search of plants, and he came to his end. In him 
Rousseau always believed that he lost the most solid friend he ever 
possessed, “a rare and estimable man, in whom nature served instead of 
education, and who nourished in obscure servitude all the virtues of great 
men.’ The day after his death, Rousseau was speaking of their lost friend 
to Madame de Warens with the liveliest and most sincere affliction, when 
suddenly in the midst of the conversation he remembered that he should 
inherit the poor man’s clothes, and particularly a handsome black coat. A 
reproachful tear from his Maman, as he always somewhat nauseously called 
Madame de Warens, extinguished the vile thought and washed away its last 
traces.” After all, those men and women are exceptionally happy, who have 
no such involuntary meanness of thought standing against themselves in 
that unwritten chapter of their lives which even the most candid persons 
keep privately locked up in shamefast recollection. 

Shortly after his return to Chambéri, a wave from the great tide of 
European affairs surged into the quiet valleys of Savoy. In the February of 
1733, Augustus the Strong died, and the usual disorder followed in the 
choice of a successor to him in the kingship of Poland. France was for 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Lewis XV., while the Emperor Charles VI. 
and Anne of Russia were for August III., elector of Saxony. Stanislaus was 
compelled to flee, and the French Government, taking up his quarrel, 
declared war against the Emperor (October 14, 1733). The first act of this 
war, which was to end in the acquisition of Naples and the two Sicilies by 
Spanish Bourbons, and of Lorraine by France, was the despatch of a French 
expedition to the Milanese under Marshall Villars, the husband of one of 


Voltaire’s first idols. This took place in the autumn of 1733, and a French 
column passed through Chambéri, exciting lively interest in all minds, 
including Rousseau’s. He now read the newspapers for the first time, with 
the most eager sympathy for the country with whose history his own name 
was destined to be so permanently associated. “If this mad passion,” he 
says, “had only been momentary, I should not speak of it; but for no visible 
reason it took such root in my heart, that when I afterwards at Paris played 
the stern republican, I could not help feeling in spite of myself a secret 
predilection for the very nation that I found so servile, and the government I 
made bold to assail.’“ This fondness for France was strong, constant, and 
invincible, and found what was in the eighteenth century a natural 
complement in a corresponding dislike of England.” 

Rousseau’s health began to show signs of weakness. His breath became 
asthmatic, he had palpitations, he spat blood, and suffered from a slow 
feverishness from which he never afterwards became entirely free.* His 
mind was as feverish as his body, and the morbid broodings which active 
life reduces to their lowest degree in most young men, were left to make 
full havoc along with the seven devils of idleness and vacuity. An instinct 
which may flow from the unrecognised animal lying deep down in us all, 
suggested the way of return to wholesomeness. Rousseau prevailed upon 
Madame de Warens to leave the stifling streets for the fresh fields, and to 
deliver herself by retreat to rural solitude from the adventurers who made 
her their prey. Les Charmettes, the modest farm-house to which they retired, 
still stands. The modern traveller, with a taste for relieving an imagination 
strained by great historic monuments and secular landmarks, with the sight 
of spots associated with the passion and meditation of some far-shining 
teacher of men, may walk a short league from where the gray slate roofs of 
dull Chambéri bake in the sun, and ascending a gently mounting road, with 
high leafy bank on the right throwing cool shadows over his head, and a 
stream on the left making music at his feet, he sees an old red housetop 
lifted lonely above the trees. The homes in which men have lived now and 
again lend themselves to the beholder’s subjective impression; they seemed 
to be brooding in forlorn isolation like some life-wearied gray-beard over 
ancient and sorrow-stricken memories. At Les Charmettes a pitiful 
melancholy penetrates you. The supreme loveliness of the scene, the sweet- 
smelling meadows, the orchard, the water-ways, the little vineyard with 
here and there a rose glowing crimson among the yellow stunted vines, the 


rust-red crag of the Nivolet rising against the sky far across the broad 
valley; the contrast between all this peace, beauty, silence, and the diseased 
miserable life of the famous man who found a scanty span of paradise in the 
midst of it, touches the soul with a pathetic spell. We are for the moment 
lifted out of squalor, vagrancy, and disorder, and seem to hear some of the 
harmonies which sounded to this perturbed spirit, soothing it, exalting it, 
and stirring those inmost vibrations which in truth make up all the short 
divine part of a man’s life.” 


“No day passes,” he wrote in the very year in which he died, “in which I 
do not recall with joy and tender effusion this single and brief time in my 
life, when I was fully myself, without mixture or hindrance, and when I 
may say in a true sense that I lived. I may almost say, like the prefect when 
disgraced and proceeding to end his days tranquilly in the country, ‘I have 
passed seventy years on the earth, and I have lived but seven of them.’ But 
for this brief and precious space, I should perhaps have remained uncertain 
about myself; for during all the rest of my life I have been so agitated, 
tossed, plucked hither and thither by the passions of others, that, being 
nearly passive in a life so stormy, I should find it hard to distinguish what 
belonged to me in my own conduct, — to such a degree has harsh necessity 
weighed upon me. But during these few years I did what I wished to do, I 
was what I wished to be.’ The secret of such rare felicity is hardly to be 
described in words. It was the ease of a profoundly sensuous nature with 
every sense gratified and fascinated. Caressing and undivided affection 
within doors, all the sweetness and movement of nature without, solitude, 
freedom, and the busy idleness of life in gardens, — these were the 
conditions of Rousseau’s ideal state. “If my happiness,” he says, in 
language of strange felicity, “consisted in facts, actions, or words, I might 
then describe and represent it in some way; but how say what was neither 
said nor done nor even thought, but only enjoyed and felt without my being 
able to point to any other object of my happiness than the very feeling 
itself? I arose with the sun and I was happy; I went out of doors and I was 
happy; I saw Maman and I was happy; I left her and I was happy; I went 
among the woods and hills, I wandered about in the dells, I read, I was idle, 
I dug in the garden, I gathered fruit, I helped them indoors, and everywhere 
happiness followed me. It was not in any given thing, it was all in myself, 
and could never leave me for a single instant.” This was a true garden of 


Eden, with the serpent in temporary quiescence, and we may count the man 
rare since the fall who has found such happiness in such conditions, and not 
less blessed than he is rare. The fact that he was one of this chosen company 
was among the foremost of the circumstances which made Rousseau seem 
to so many men in the eighteenth century as a spring of water in a thirsty 
land. 

All innocent and amiable things moved him. He used to spend hours 
together in taming pigeons; he inspired them with such confidence that they 
would follow him about, and allow him to take them wherever he would, 
and the moment that he appeared in the garden two or three of them would 
instantly settle on his arms or his head. The bees, too, gradually came to put 
the same trust in him, and his whole life was surrounded with gentle 
companionship. He always began the day with the sun, walking on the high 
ridge above the slope on which the house lay, and going through his form of 
worship. “It did not consist in a vain moving of the lips, but in a sincere 
elevation of heart to the author of the tender nature whose beauties lay 
spread out before my eyes. This act passed rather in wonder and 
contemplation than in requests; and I always knew that with the dispenser 
of true blessings, the best means of obtaining those which are needful for 
us, is less to ask than to deserve them.’ These effusions may be taken for 
the beginning of the deistical reaction in the eighteenth century. While the 
truly scientific and progressive spirits were occupied in laborious 
preparation for adding to human knowledge and systematising it, Rousseau 
walked with his head in the clouds among gods, beneficent authors of 
nature, wise dispensers of blessings, and the like. “Ah, madam,” he once 
said, “sometimes in the privacy of my study, with my hands pressed tight 
over my eyes or in the darkness of the night, I am of his opinion that there is 
no God. But look yonder (pointing with his hand to the sky, with head erect, 
and an inspired glance): the rising of the sun, as it scatters the mists that 
cover the earth and lays bare the wondrous glittering scene of nature, 
disperses at the same moment all cloud from my soul. I find my faith again, 
and my God, and my belief in him. I admire and adore him, and I prostrate 
myself in his presence.” As if that settled the question affirmatively, any 
more than the absence of such theistic emotion in many noble spirits settles 
it negatively. God became the highest known formula for sensuous 
expansion, the synthesis of all complacent emotions, and Rousseau filled up 
the measure of his delight by creating and invoking a Supreme Being to 


match with fine scenery and sunny gardens. We shall have a better occasion 
to mark the attributes of this important conception when we come to 
Emilius, where it was launched in a panoply of resounding phrases upon a 
Europe which was grown too strong for Christian dogma, and was not yet 
grown strong enough to rest in a provisional ordering of the results of its 
own positive knowledge. Walking on the terrace at Les Charmettes, you are 
at the very birth-place of that particular Etre Supréme to whom Robespierre 
offered the incense of an official festival. 

Sometimes the reading of a Jansenist book would make him unhappy by 
the prominence into which it brought the displeasing idea of hell, and he 
used now and then to pass a miserable day in wondering whether this cruel 
destiny should be his. Madame de Warens, whose softness of heart inspired 
her with a theology that ought to have satisfied a seraphic doctor, had 
abolished hell, but she could not dispense with purgatory because she did 
not know what to do with the souls of the wicked, being unable either to 
damn them, or to instal them among the good until they had been purified 
into goodness. In truth it must be confessed, says Rousseau, that alike in 
this world and the other the wicked are extremely embarrassing.* His own 
search after knowledge of his fate is well known. One day, amusing himself 
in a characteristic manner by throwing stones at trees, he began to be 
tormented by fear of the eternal pit. He resolved to test his doom by 
throwing a stone at a particular tree; if he hit, then salvation; if he missed, 
then perdition. With a trembling hand and beating heart he threw; as he had 
chosen a large tree and was careful not to place himself too far away, all 
was well. As a rule, however, in spite of the ugly phantoms of theology, he 
passed his days in a state of calm. Even when illness brought it into his head 
that he should soon know the future lot by more assured experiment, he still 
preserved a tranquillity which he justly qualifies as sensual. 

In thinking of Rousseau’s peculiar feeling for nature, which acquired 
such a decisive place in his character during his life at Les Charmettes, it is 
to be remembered that it was entirely devoid of that stormy and boisterous 
quality which has grown up in more modern literature, out of the violent 
attempt to press nature in her most awful moods into the service of the great 
revolt against a social and religious tradition that can no longer be endured. 
Of this revolt Rousseau was a chief, and his passion for natural aspects was 
connected with this attitude, but he did not seize those of them which the 
poet of Manfred, for example, forced into an imputed sympathy with his 


own rebellion. Rousseau always loved nature best in her moods of 
quiescence and serenity, and in proportion as she lent herself to such moods 
in men. He liked rivulets better than rivers. He could not bear the sight of 
the sea; its infertile bosom and blind restless tumblings filled him with 
melancholy. The ruins of a park affected him more than the ruins of 
castles.“ It is true that no plain, however beautiful, ever seemed so in his 
eyes; he required torrents, rocks, dark forests, mountains, and precipices.® 
This does not affect the fact that he never moralised appalling landscape, as 
post-revolutionary writers have done, and that the Alpine wastes which 
throw your puniest modern into a rapture, had no attraction for him. He 
could steep himself in nature without climbing fifteen thousand feet to find 
her. In landscape, as has been said by one with a right to speak, Rousseau 
was truly a great artist, and you can, if you are artistic too, follow him with 
confidence in his wanderings; he understood that beauty does not require a 
great stage, and that the effect of things lies in harmony.® The humble 
heights of the Jura, and the lovely points of the valley of Chambéri, sufficed 
to give him all the pleasure of which he was capable. In truth a man cannot 
escape from his time, and Rousseau at least belonged to the eighteenth 
century in being devoid of the capacity for feeling awe, and the taste for 
objects inspiring it. Nature was a tender friend with softest bosom, and no 
sphinx with cruel enigma. He felt neither terror, nor any sense of the 
littleness of man, nor of the mysteriousness of life, nor of the unseen forces 
which make us their sport, as he peered over the precipice and heard the 
water roaring at the bottom of it; he only remained for hours enjoying the 
physical sensation of dizziness with which it turned his brain, with a break 
now and again for hurling large stones, and watching them roll and leap 
down into the torrent, with as little reflection and as little articulate emotion 
as if he had been a child.% 

Just as it is convenient for purposes of classification to divide a man into 
body and soul, even when we believe the soul to be only a function of the 
body, so people talk of his intellectual side and his emotional side, his 
thinking quality and his feeling quality, though in fact and at the roots these 
qualities are not two but one, with temperament for the common 
substratum. During this period of his life the whole of Rousseau’s true force 
went into his feelings, and at all times feeling predominated over reflection, 
with many drawbacks and some advantages of a very critical kind for 
subsequent generations of men. Nearly every one who came into contact 


with him in the way of testing his capacity for being instructed pronounced 
him hopeless. He had several excellent opportunities of learning Latin, 
especially at Turin in the house of Count Gouvon, and in the seminary at 
Annecy, and at Les Charmettes he did his best to teach himself, but without 
any better result than a very limited power of reading. In learning one rule 
he forgot the last; he could never master the most elementary laws of 
versification; he learnt and re-learnt twenty times the Eclogues of Virgil, but 
not a single word remained with him. He was absolutely without verbal 
memory, and he pronounces himself wholly incapable of learning anything 
from masters. Madame de Warens tried to have him taught both dancing 
and fencing; he could never achieve a minuet, and after three months of 
instruction he was as clumsy and helpless with his foil as he had been on 
the first day. He resolved to become a master at the chessboard; he shut 
himself up in his room, and worked night and day over the books with 
indescribable efforts which covered many weeks. On proceeding to the café 
to manifest his powers, he found that all the moves and combinations had 
got mixed up in his head, he saw nothing but clouds on the board, and as 
often as he repeated the experiment he only found himself weaker than 
before. Even in music, for which he had a genuine passion and at which he 
worked hard, he never could acquire any facility at sight, and he was an 
inaccurate scorer, even when only copying the score of others.® 

Two things nearly incompatible, he writes in an important passage, are 
united in me without my being able to think how; an extremely ardent 
temperament, lively and impetuous passions, along with ideas that are very 
slow in coming to birth, very embarrassed, and which never arise until after 
the event. “One would say that my heart and my intelligence do not belong 
to the same individual.... I feel all, and see nothing; I am carried away, but I 
am stupid.... This slowness of thinking, united with such vivacity of feeling, 
possesses me not only in conversation, but when I am alone and working. 
My ideas arrange themselves in my head with incredible difficulty; they 
circulate there in a dull way and ferment until they agitate me, fill me with 
heat, and give me palpitations; in the midst of this stir I see nothing clearly, 
I could not write a single word. Insensibly the violent emotion grows still, 
the chaos is disentangled, everything falls into its place, but very slowly and 
after long and confused agitation.” 

So far from saying that his heart and intelligence belonged to two 
persons, we might have been quite sure, knowing his heart, that his 


intelligence must be exactly what he describes its process to have been. The 
slow-burning ecstasy in which he knew himself at his height and was most 
conscious of fulness of life, was incompatible with the rapid and deliberate 
generation of ideas. The same soft passivity, the same receptiveness, which 
made his emotions like the surface of a lake under sky and breeze, entered 
also into the working of his intellectual faculties. But it happens that in this 
region, in the attainment of knowledge, truth, and definite thoughts, even 
receptiveness implies a distinct and active energy, and hence the very 
quality of temperament which left him free and eager for sensuous 
impressions, seemed to muffle his intelligence in a certain opaque and 
resisting medium, of the indefinable kind that interposes between will and 
action in a dream. His rational part was fatally protected by a non- 
conducting envelope of sentiment; this intercepted clear ideas on their 
passage, and even cut off the direct and true impress of those objects and 
their relations, which are the material of clear ideas. He was no doubt right 
in his avowal that objects generally made less impression on him than the 
recollection of them; that he could see nothing of what was before his eyes, 
and had only his intelligence in cases where memories were concerned; and 
that of what was said or done in his presence, he felt and penetrated 
nothing.” In other words, this is to say that his material of thought was not 
fact but image. When he plunged into reflection, he did not deal with the 
objects of reflection at first hand and in themselves, but only with the 
reminiscences of objects, which he had never approached in a spirit of 
deliberate and systematic observation, and with those reminiscences, 
moreover, suffused and saturated by the impalpable but most potent 
essences of a fermenting imagination. Instead of urgently seeking truth with 
the patient energy, the wariness, and the conscience, with the sharpened 
instruments, the systematic apparatus, and the minute feelers and tentacles 
of the genuine thinker and solid reasoner, he only floated languidly on a 
summer tide of sensation, and captured premiss and conclusion in a 
succession of swoons. It would be a mistake to contend that no work can be 
done for the world by this method, or that truth only comes to those who 
chase her with logical forceps. But one should always try to discover how a 
teacher of men came by his ideas, whether by careful toil, or by the easy 
bequest of generous phantasy. 

To give a zest to rural delight, and partly perhaps to satisfy the 
intellectual interest which must have been an instinct in one who became so 


consummate a master in the great and noble art of composition, Rousseau, 
during the time when he lived with Madame de Warens, tried as well as he 
knew how to acquire a little knowledge of what fruit the cultivation of the 
mind of man had hitherto brought forth. According to his own account, it 
was Voltaire’s Letters on the English which first drew him seriously to 
study, and nothing which that illustrious man wrote at this time escaped 
him. His taste for Voltaire inspired him with the desire of writing with 
elegance, and of imitating “the fine and enchanting colour of Voltaire’s 
style”? — an object in which he cannot be held to have in the least 
succeeded, though he achieved a superb style of his own. On his return 
from Turin Madame de Warens had begun in some small way to cultivate a 
taste for letters in him, though he had lost the enthusiasm of his childhood 
for reading. Saint Evremond, Puffendorff, the Henriade, and the Spectator 
happened to be in his room, and he turned over their pages. The Spectator, 
he says, pleased him greatly and did him much good. Madame de Warens 
was what he calls protestant in literary taste, and would talk for ever of the 
great Bayle, while she thought more of Saint Evremond than she could ever 
persuade Rousseau to think. Two or three years later than this he began to 
use his own mind more freely, and opened his eyes for the first time to the 
greatest question that ever dawns upon any human intelligence that has the 
privilege of discerning it, the problem of a philosophy and a body of 
doctrine. 

His way of answering it did not promise the best results. He read an 
introduction to the Sciences, then he took an Encyclopædia and tried to 
learn all things together, until he repented and resolved to study subjects 
apart. This he found a better plan for one to whom long application was so 
fatiguing, that he could not with any effect occupy himself for half an hour 
on any one matter, especially if following the ideas of another person. He 
began his morning’s work, after an hour or two of dispersive chat, with the 
Port-Royal Logic, Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, Descartes.* He found these authors in a condition of 
such perpetual contradiction among themselves, that he formed the 
chimerical design of reconciling them with one another. This was tedious, 
so he took up another method, on which he congratulated himself to the end 
of his life. It consisted in simply adopting and following the ideas of each 
author, without comparing them either with one another or with those of 
other writers, and above all without any criticism of his own. Let me begin, 


he said, by collecting a store of ideas, true or false, but at any rate clear, 
until my head is well enough stocked to enable me to compare and choose. 
At the end of some years passed “in never thinking exactly, except after 
other people, without reflecting so to speak, and almost without reasoning,” 
he found himself in a state to think for himself. “In spite of beginning late to 
exercise my judicial faculty, I never found that it had lost its vigour, and 
when I came to publish my own ideas, I was hardly accused of being a 
servile disciple.” 

To that fairly credible account of the matter, one can only say that this 
mutually exclusive way of learning the thoughts of others, and developing 
thoughts of your own, is for an adult probably the most mischievous, where 
it is not the most impotent, fashion in which intellectual exercise can well 
be taken. It is exactly the use of the judicial faculty, criticising, comparing, 
and defining, which is indispensable in order that a student should not only 
effectually assimilate the ideas of a writer, but even know what those ideas 
come to and how much they are worth. And so when he works at ideas of 
his own, a judicial faculty which has been kept studiously slumbering for 
some years, is not likely to revive in full strength without any preliminary 
training. Rousseau was a man of singular genius, and he set an 
extraordinary mark on Europe, but this mark would have been very 
different if he had ever mastered any one system of thought, or if he had 
ever fully grasped what systematic thinking means. Instead of this, his debt 
to the men whom he read was a debt of piecemeal, and his obligation an 
obligation for fragments; and this is perhaps the worst way of acquiring an 
intellectual lineage, for it leaves out the vital continuity of temper and 
method. It is a small thing to accept this or that of Locke’s notions upon 
education or the origin of ideas, if you do not see the merit of his way of 
coming by his notions. In short, Rousseau has distinctions in abundance, 
but the distinction of knowing how to think, in the exact sense of that term, 
was hardly among them, and neither now nor at any other time did he go 
through any of that toilsome and vigorous intellectual preparation to which 
the ablest of his contemporaries, Diderot, Voltaire, D’Alembert, Turgot, 
Condorcet, Hume, all submitted themselves. His comfortable view was that 
“the sensible and interesting conversations of a woman of merit are more 
proper to form a young man than all the pedantical philosophy of books.’ 

Style, however, in which he ultimately became such a proficient, and 
which wrought such marvels as only style backed by passion can work, 


already engaged his serious attention. We have already seen how Voltaire 
implanted in him the first root idea, which so many of us never perceive at 
all, that there is such a quality of writing as style. He evidently took pains 
with the form of expression and thought about it, in obedience to some 
inborn harmonious predisposition which is the source of all veritable 
eloquence, though there is no strong trace now nor for many years to come 
of any irresistible inclination for literary composition. We find him, indeed, 
in 1736 showing consciousness of a slight skill in writing,* but he only 
thought of it as a possible recommendation for a secretaryship to some great 
person. He also appears to have practised verses, not for their own sake, for 
he always most justly thought his own verses mediocre, and they are even 
worse; but on the ground that verse-making is a rather good exercise for 
breaking one’s self to elegant inversions, and learning a greater ease in 
prose. At the age of one and twenty he composed a comedy, long 
afterwards damned as Narcisse. Such prelusions, however, were of small 
importance compared with the fact of his being surrounded by a moral 
atmosphere in which his whole mind was steeped. It is not in the study of 
Voltaire or another, but in the deep soft soil of constant mood and old habit 
that such a style as Rousseau’s has its growth. 

It was the custom to return to Chambéri for the winter, and the day of 
their departure from Les Charmettes was always a day blurred and tearful 
for Rousseau; he never left it without kissing the ground, the trees, the 
flowers; he had to be torn away from it as from a loved companion. At the 
first melting of the winter snows they left their dungeon in Chambéri, and 
they never missed the earliest song of the nightingale. Many a joyful day of 
summer peace remained vivid in Rousseau’s memory, and made a mixed 
heaven and hell for him long years after in the stifling dingy Paris street, 
and the raw and cheerless air of a Derbyshire winter. “We started early in 
the morning,” he says, describing one of these simple excursions on the day 
of St. Lewis, who was the very unconscious patron saint of Madame de 
Warens, “together and alone; I proposed that we should go and ramble 
about the side of the valley opposite to our own, which we had not yet 
visited. We sent our provisions on before us, for we were to be out all day. 
We went from hill to hill and wood to wood, sometimes in the sun and often 
in the shade, resting from time to time and forgetting ourselves for whole 
hours; chatting about ourselves, our union, our dear lot, and offering 
unheard prayers that it might last. All seemed to conspire for the bliss of 


this day. Rain had fallen a short time before; there was no dust, and the little 
streams were full; a light fresh breeze stirred the leaves, the air was pure, 
the horizon without a cloud, and the same serenity reigned in our own 
hearts. Our dinner was cooked in a peasant’s cottage, and we shared it with 
his family. These Savoyards are such good souls! After dinner we sought 
shade under some tall trees, where, while I collected dry sticks for making 
our coffee, Maman amused herself by botanising among the bushes, and the 
expedition ended in transports of tenderness and effusion.” This is one of 
such days as the soul turns back to when the misery that stalks after us all 
has seized it, and a man is left to the sting and smart of the memory of 
irrecoverable things. 

He was resolved to bind himself to Madame de Warens with an 
inalterable fidelity for all the rest of his days; he would watch over her with 
all the dutiful and tender vigilance of a son, and she should be to him 
something dearer than mother or wife or sister. What actually befell was 
this. He was attacked by vapours, which he characterises as the disorder of 
the happy. One symptom of his disease was the conviction derived from the 
rash perusal of surgeon’s treatises, that he was suffering from a polypus in 
the heart. On the not very chivalrous principle that if he did not spend 
Madame de Warens’ money, he was only leaving it for adventurers and 
knaves, he proceeded to Montpellier to consult the physicians, and took the 
money for his expenses out of his benefactress’s store, which was always 
slender because it was always open to any hand. While on the road, he fell 
into an intrigue with a travelling companion, whom critics have compared 
to the fair Philina of Wilhelm Meister. In due time, the Montpellier doctor 
being unable to discover a disease, declared that the patient had none. The 
scenery was dull and unattractive, and this would have counterbalanced the 
weightiest prudential reasons with him at any time. Rousseau debated 
whether he should keep tryst with his gay fellow-traveller, or return to 
Chambéri. Remorse and that intractable emptiness of pocket which is the 
iron key to many a deed of ingenuous-looking self-denial and Spartan 
virtue, directed him homewards. Here he had a surprise, and perhaps learnt 
a lesson. He found installed in the house a personage whom he describes as 
tall, fair, noisy, coxcombical, flat-faced, flat-souled. Another triple alliance 
seemed a thing odious in the eyes of a man whom his travelling diversions 
had made a Pharisee for the hour. He protested, but Madame de Warens was 
a woman of principle, and declined to let Rousseau, who had profited by the 


doctrine of indifference, now set up in his own favour the contrary doctrine 
of a narrow and churlish partiality. So a short, delicious, and never- 
forgotten episode came to an end: this pair who had known so much 
happiness together were happy together no more, and the air became 
peopled for Rousseau with wan spectres of dead joys and fast gathering 
cares. 

The dates of the various events described in the fifth and sixth books of 
the Confessions are inextricable, and the order is evidently inverted more 
than once. The inversion of order is less serious than the contradictions 
between the dates of the Confessions and the more authentic and 
unmistakable dates of his letters. For instance, he describes a visit to 
Geneva as having been made shortly before Lautrec’s temporary 
pacification of the civic troubles of that town; and that event took place in 
the spring of 1738. This would throw the Montpellier journey, which he 
says came after the visit to Geneva, into 1738, but the letters to Madame de 
Warens from Grenoble and Montpellier are dated in the autumn and winter 
of 1737.“ Minor verifications attest the exactitude of the dates of the 
letters,“ and we may therefore conclude that he returned from Montpellier, 
found his place taken and lost his old delight in Les Charmettes, in the early 
part of 1738. In the tenth of the Réveries he speaks of having passed “a 
space of four or five years” in the bliss of Les Charmettes, and it is true that 
his connection with it in one way and another lasted from the middle of 
1736 until about the middle of 1741. But as he left for Montpellier in the 
autumn of 1737, and found the obnoxious Vinzenried installed in 1738, the 
pure and characteristic felicity of Les Charmettes perhaps only lasted about 
a year or a year and a half. But a year may set a deep mark on a man, and 
give him imperishable taste of many things bitter and sweet. 
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CHAPTER IV. THERESA LE VASSEUR. 


Men like Rousseau, who are most heedless in letting their delight perish, 
are as often as not most loth to bury what they have slain, or even to 
perceive that life has gone out of it. The sight of simple hearts trying to 
coax back a little warm breath of former days into a present that is stiff and 
cold with indifference, is touching enough. But there is a certain grossness 
around the circumstances in which Rousseau now and too often found 
himself, that makes us watch his embarrassment with some composure. One 
cannot easily think of him as a simple heart, and we feel perhaps as much 
relief as he, when he resolves after making all due efforts to thrust out the 
intruder and bring Madame de Warens over from theories which had 
become too practical to be interesting, to leave Les Charmettes and accept a 
tutorship at Lyons. His new patron was a De Mably, elder brother of the 
philosophic abbé of the same name (1709-85), and of the still more notable 
Condillac (1714-80). 

The future author of the most influential treatise on education that has 
ever been written, was not successful in the practical and far more arduous 
side of that master art.* We have seen how little training he had ever given 
himself in the cardinal virtues of collectedness and self-control, and we 
know this to be the indispensable quality in all who have to shape young 
minds for a humane life. So long as all went well, he was an angel, but 
when things went wrong, he is willing to confess that he was a devil. When 
his two pupils could not understand him, he became frantic; when they 
showed wilfulness or any other part of the disagreeable materials out of 
which, along with the rest, human excellence has to be ingeniously and 
painfully manufactured, he was ready to kill them. This, as he justly admits, 
was not the way to render them either well learned or sage. The moral 
education of the teacher himself was hardly complete, for he describes how 
he used to steal his employer’s wine, and the exquisite draughts which he 
enjoyed in the secrecy of his own room, with a piece of cake in one hand 
and some dear romance in the other. We should forgive greedy pilferings of 
this kind more easily if Rousseau had forgotten them more speedily. These 
are surely offences for which the best expiation is oblivion in a throng of 
worthier memories. 


It is easy to understand how often Rousseau’s mind turned from the 
deadly drudgery of his present employment to the beatitude of former days. 
“What rendered my present condition insupportable was the recollection of 
my beloved Charmettes, of my garden, my trees, my fountain, my orchard, 
and above all of her for whom I felt myself born and who gave life to it all. 
As I thought of her, of our pleasures, our guileless days, I was seized by a 
tightness in my heart, a stopping of my breath, which robbed me of all 
spirit.” For years to come this was a kind of far-off accompaniment, 
thrumming melodiously in his ears under all the discords of a miserable life. 
He made another effort to quicken the dead. Throwing up his office with his 
usual promptitude in escaping from the irksome, after a residence of 
something like a year at Lyons (April, 1740 — spring of 1741), he made his 
way back to his old haunts. The first half-hour with Madame de Warens 
persuaded him that happiness here was really at an end. After a stay of a 
few months, his desolation again overcame him. It was agreed that he 
should go to Paris to make his fortune by a new method of musical notation 
which he had invented, and after a short stay at Lyons, he found himself for 
the second time in the famous city which in the eighteenth century had 
become for the moment the centre of the universe." 

It was not yet, however, destined to be a centre for him. His plan of 
musical notation was examined by a learned committee of the Academy, no 
member of whom was instructed in the musical art. Rousseau, dumb, 
inarticulate, and unready as usual, was amazed at the ease with which his 
critics by the free use of sounding phrases demolished arguments and 
objections which he perceived that they did not at all understand. His 
experience on this occasion suggested to him the most just reflection, how 
even without breadth of intelligence, the profound knowledge of any one 
thing is preferable in forming a judgment about it, to all possible 
enlightenment conferred by the cultivation of the sciences, without study of 
the special matter in question. It astonished him that all these learned men, 
who knew so many things, could yet be so ignorant that a man should only 
pretend to be a judge in his own craft. 

His musical path to glory and riches thus blocked up, he surrendered 
himself not to despair but to complete idleness and peace of mind. He had a 
few coins left, and these prevented him from thinking of a future. He was 
presented to one or two great ladies, and with the blundering gallantry 
habitual to him he wrote a letter to one of the greatest of them, declaring his 


passion for her. Madame Dupin was the daughter of one, and the wife of 
another, of the richest men in France, and the attentions of a man whose 
acquaintance Madame Beuzenval had begun by inviting him to dine in the 
servants’ hall, were not pleasing to her. She forgave the impertinence 
eventually, and her stepson, M. Francueil, was Rousseau’s patron for some 
years. On the whole, however, in spite of his own account of his social 
ineptitude, there cannot have been anything so repulsive in his manners as 
this account would lead us to think. There is no grave anachronism in 
introducing here the impression which he made on two fine ladies not many 
years after this. “He pays compliments, yet he is not polite, or at least he is 
without the air of politeness. He seems to be ignorant of the usages of 
society, but it is easily seen that he is infinitely intelligent. He has a brown 
complexion, while eyes that overflow with fire give animation to his 
expression. When he has spoken and you look at him, he appears comely; 
but when you try to recall him, his image is always extremely plain. They 
say that he has bad health, and endures agony which from some motive of 
vanity he most carefully conceals. It is this, I fancy, which gives him from 
time to time an air of sullenness.”# The other lady, who saw him at the 
same time, speaks of “the poor devil of an author, who’s as poor as Job for 
you, but with wit and vanity enough for four.... They say his history is as 
queer as his person, and that is saying a good deal.... Madame Maupeou and 
I tried to guess what it was. ‘In spite of his face,’ said she (for it is certain 
he is uncommonly plain), ‘his eyes tell that love plays a great part in his 
romance.’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘his nose tells me that it is vanity.’ ‘Well then, ’tis 
both one and the other.” = 

One of his patronesses took some trouble to procure him the post of 
secretary to the French ambassador at Venice, and in the spring of 1743 our 
much-wandering man started once more in quest of meat and raiment in the 
famous city of the Adriatic. This was one of those steps of which there are 
not a few in a man’s life, that seem at the moment to rank foremost in the 
short line of decisive acts, and then are presently seen not to have been 
decisive at all, but mere interruptions conducting nowhither. In truth the 
critical moments with us are mostly as points in slumber. Even if the ancient 
oracles of the gods were to regain their speech once more on the earth, men 
would usually go to consult them on days when the answer would have 
least significance, and could guide them least far. That one of the most 
heedless vagrants in Europe, and as it happened one of the men of most 


extraordinary genius also, should have got a footing in the train of the 
ambassador of a great government, would naturally seem to him and others 
as chance’s one critical stroke in his life. In reality it was nothing. The 
Count of Montaigu, his master, was one of the worst characters with whom 
Rousseau could for his own profit have been brought into contact. In his 
professional quality he was not far from imbecile. The folly and weakness 
of the government at Versailles during the reign of Lewis XV., and its 
indifference to competence in every department except perhaps partially in 
the fisc, was fairly illustrated in its absurd representative at Venice. The 
secretary, whose renown has preserved his master’s name, has recorded 
more amply than enough the grounds of quarrel between them. Rousseau is 
for once eager to assert his own efficiency, and declares that he rendered 
many important services for which he was repaid with ingratitude and 
persecution.“ One would be glad to know what the Count of Montaigu’s 
version of matters was, for in truth Rousseau’s conduct in previous posts 
makes us wonder how it was that he who had hitherto always been 
unfaithful over few things, suddenly touched perfection when he became 
lord over many. 

There is other testimony, however, to the ambassador’s morbid quality, 
of which, after that general imbecility which was too common a thing 
among men in office to be remarkable, avarice was the most striking trait. 
For instance, careful observation had persuaded him that three shoes are 
equivalent to two pairs, because there is always one of a pair which is more 
worn than its fellow; and hence he habitually ordered his shoes in threes. 
It was natural enough that such a master and such a secretary should quarrel 
over perquisites. That slightly cringing quality which we have noticed on 
one or two occasions in Rousseau’s hungry youthful time, had been 
hardened out of him by circumstance or the strengthening of inborn fibre. 
He would now neither dine in a servants’ hall because a fine lady forgot 
what was due to a musician, nor share his fees with a great ambassador who 
forgot what was due to himself. These sordid disputes are of no interest now 
to anybody, and we need only say that after a period of eighteen months 
passed in uncongenial company, Rousseau parted from his count in extreme 
dudgeon, and the diplomatic career which he had promised to himself came 
to the same close as various other careers had already done. 

He returned to Paris towards the end of 1744, burning with indignation 
at the unjust treatment which he believed himself to have suffered, and 


laying memorial after memorial before the minister at home. He assures us 
that it was the justice and the futility of his complaints, that left in his soul 
the germ of exasperation against preposterous civil institutions, “in which 
the true common weal and real justice are always sacrificed to some 
seeming order or other, which is in fact destructive of all order, and only 
adds the sanction of public authority to the oppression of the weak and the 
iniquity of the strong.” 

One or two pictures connected with the Venetian episode remain in the 
memory of the reader of the Confessions, and among them perhaps with 
most people is that of the quarantine at Genoa in Rousseau’s voyage to his 
new post. The travellers had the choice of remaining on board the felucca, 
or passing the time in an unfurnished lazaretto. This, we may notice in 
passing, was his first view of the sea; he makes no mention of the fact, nor 
does the sight or thought of the sea appear to have left the least mark in any 
line of his writings. He always disliked it, and thought of it with 
melancholy. Rousseau, as we may suppose, found the want of space and air 
in the boat the most intolerable of evils, and preferred to go alone to the 
lazaretto, though it had neither window-sashes nor tables nor chairs nor bed, 
nor even a truss of straw to lie down upon. He was locked up and had the 
whole barrack to himself. “I manufactured,” he says, “a good bed out of my 
coats and shirts, sheets out of towels which I stitched together, a pillow out 
of my old cloak rolled up. I made myself a seat of one trunk placed flat, and 
a table of the other. I got out some paper and my writing-desk, and arranged 
some dozen books that I had by way of library. In short I made myself so 
comfortable, that, with the exception of curtains and windows, I was nearly 
as well off in this absolutely naked lazaretto as in my lodgings in Paris. My 
meals were served with much pomp; two grenadiers, with bayonets at their 
musket-ends, escorted them; the staircase was my dining-room, the landing 
did for table and the lower step for a seat, and when my dinner was served, 
they rang a little bell as they withdrew, to warn me to seat myself at table. 
Between my meals, when I was neither writing nor reading, nor busy with 
my furnishing, I went for a walk in the Protestant graveyard, or mounted 
into a lantern which looked out on to the port, and whence I could see the 
ships sailing in and out. I passed a fortnight in this way, and I could have 
spent the whole three weeks of the quarantine without feeling an instant’s 
weariness.” 


These are the occasions when we catch glimpses of the true Rousseau; 
but his residence in Venice was on the whole one of his few really sociable 
periods. He made friends and kept them, and there was even a certain gaiety 
in his life. He used to tell people their fortunes in a way that an earlier 
century would have counted unholy.* He rarely sought pleasure in those of 
her haunts for which the Queen of the Adriatic had a guilty renown, but he 
has left one singular anecdote, showing the degree to which profound 
sensibility is capable of doing the moralist’s work in a man, and how a 
stroke of sympathetic imagination may keep one from sin more effectually 
than an ethical precept. It is pleasanter to think of him as working at the 
formation of that musical taste which ten years afterwards led him to amaze 
the Parisians by proving that French melody was a hollow idea born of 
national self-delusion. A Venetian experiment, whose evidence in the 
special controversy is less weighty perhaps than Rousseau supposed, was 
among the facts which persuaded him that Italian is the language of music. 
An Armenian who had never heard any music was invited to listen first of 
all to a French monologue, and then to an air of Galuppi’s. Rousseau 
observed in the Armenian more surprise than pleasure during the 
performance of the French piece. The first notes of the Italian were no 
sooner struck, than his eyes and whole expression softened; he was 
enchanted, surrendered his whole soul to the ravishing impressions of the 
music, and could never again be induced to listen to the performance of any 
French air.“ 

More important than this was the circumstance that the sight of the 
defects of the government of the Venetian Republic first drew his mind to 
political speculation, and suggested to him the composition of a book that 
was to be called Institutions Politiques. The work, as thus designed and 
named, was never written, but the idea of it, after many years of meditation, 
ripened first in the Discourse on Inequality, and then in the Social Contract. 

If Rousseau’s departure for Venice was a wholly insignificant element in 
his life, his return from it was almost immediately followed by an event 
which counted for nothing at the moment, which his friends by and by came 
to regard as the fatal and irretrievable disaster of his life, but which he 
persistently described as the only real consolation that heaven permitted 
him to taste in his misery, and the only one that enabled him to bear his 
many sore burdens.” 


He took up his quarters at a small and dirty hotel not far from the 
Sorbonne, where he had alighted on the occasion of his second arrival in 
Paris.“ Here was a kitchen-maid, some two-and-twenty years old, who used 
to sit at table with her mistress and the guests of the house. The company 
was rough, being mainly composed of Irish and Gascon abbés, and other 
people to whom graces of mien and refinement of speech had come neither 
by nature nor cultivation. The hostess herself pitched the conversation in 
merry Rabelaisian key, and the apparent modesty of her serving-woman 
gave a zest to her own licence. Rousseau was moved with pity for a maid 
defenceless against a ribald storm, and from pity he advanced to some 
warmer sentiment, and he and Theresa Le Vasseur took each other for better 
for worse, in a way informal but sufficiently effective. This was the 
beginning of a union which lasted for the length of a generation and more, 
down to the day of Rousseau’s most tragical ending.“ She thought she saw 
in him a worthy soul; and he was convinced that he saw in her a woman of 
sensibility, simple and free from trick, and neither of the two, he says, was 
deceived in respect of the other. Her intellectual quality was unique. She 
could never be taught to read with any approach to success. She could never 
follow the order of the twelve months of the year, nor master a single 
arithmetical figure, nor count a sum of money, nor reckon the price of a 
thing. A month’s instruction was not enough to give knowledge of the hours 
of the day on the dial-plate. The words she used were often the direct 
opposites of the words that she meant to use.“ 

The marriage choice of others is the inscrutable puzzle of those who 
have no eye for the fact that such choice is the great match of cajolery 
between purpose and invisible hazard; the blessedness of many lives is the 
stake, as intention happens to cheat accident or to be cheated by it. When 
the match is once over, deep criticism of a game of pure chance is time 
wasted. The crude talk in which the unwise deliver their judgments upon 
the conditions of success in the relations between men and women, has 
flowed with unprofitable copiousness as to this not very inviting case. 
People construct an imaginary Rousseau out of his writings, and then fetter 
their elevated, susceptible, sensitive, and humane creation, to the 
unfortunate woman who could never be taught that April is the month after 
March, or that twice four and a half are nine. Now we have already seen 
enough of Rousseau to know for how infinitely little he counted the gift of a 
quick wit, and what small store he set either on literary varnish or on 


capacity for receiving 1t. He was touched in people with whom he had to do, 
not by attainment, but by moral fibre or his imaginary impression of their 
moral fibre. Instead of analysing a character, bringing its several elements 
into the balance, computing the more or less of this faculty or that, he loved 
to feel its influence as a whole, indivisible, impalpable, playing without 
sound or agitation around him like soft light and warmth and the fostering 
air. The deepest ignorance, the dullest incapacity, the cloudiest faculties of 
apprehension, were nothing to him in man or woman, provided he could 
only be sensible of that indescribable emanation from voice and eye and 
movement, that silent effusion of serenity around spoken words, which 
nature has given to some tranquillising spirits, and which would have left 
him free in an even life of indolent meditation and unfretted sense. A 
woman of high, eager, stimulating kind would have been a more fatal mate 
for him than the most stupid woman that ever rivalled the stupidity of man. 
Stimulation in any form always meant distress to Rousseau. The moist 
warmth of the Savoy valleys was not dearer to him than the subtle 
inhalations of softened and close enveloping companionship, in which the 
one needful thing is not intellectual equality, but easy, smooth, constant 
contact of feeling about the thousand small matters that make up the 
existence of a day. This is not the highest ideal of union that one’s mind can 
conceive from the point of view of intense productive energy, but Rousseau 
was not concerned with the conditions of productive energy. He only sought 
to live, to be himself, and he knew better than any critics can know for him, 
what kind of nature was the best supplement for his own. As he said in an 
apophthegm with a deep melancholy lying at the bottom of it, — you never 
can cite the example of a thoroughly happy man, for no one but the man 
himself knows anything about it.“ “By the side of people we love,” he says 
very truly, “sentiment nourishes the intelligence as well as the heart, and we 
have little occasion to seek ideas elsewhere. I lived with my Theresa as 
pleasantly as with the finest genius in the universe.” 

Theresa Le Vasseur would probably have been happier if she had 
married a stout stable-boy, as indeed she did some thirty years hence by 
way of gathering up the fragments that were left; but there is little reason to 
think that Rousseau would have been much happier with any other mate 
than he was with Theresa. There was no social disparity between the two. 
She was a person accustomed to hardship and coarseness, and so was he. 
And he always systematically preferred the honest coarseness of the plain 


people from whom he was sprung and among whom he had lived, to the 
more hateful coarseness of heart which so often lurks under fine manners 
and a complete knowledge of the order of the months in the year and the 
arithmetical table. Rousseau had been a serving-man, and there was no 
deterioration in going with a serving-woman.* However this may be, it is 
certain that for the first dozen years or so of his partnership — and many 
others as well as he are said to have found in this term a limit to the 
conditions of the original contract, — Rousseau had perfect and entire 
contentment in the Theresa whom all his friends pronounced as mean, 
greedy, jealous, degrading, as she was avowedly brutish in understanding. 
Granting that she was all these things, how much of the responsibility for 
his acts has been thus shifted from the shoulders of Rousseau himself, 
whose connection with her was from beginning to end entirely voluntary? If 
he attached himself deliberately to an unworthy object by a bond which he 
was indisputably free to break on any day that he chose, were not the effects 
of such a union as much due to his own character which sought, formed, 
and perpetuated it, as to the character of Theresa Le Vasseur? Nothing, as 
he himself said in a passage to which he appends a vindication of Theresa, 
shows the true leanings and inclinations of a man better than the sort of 
attachments which he forms. 

It is a natural blunder in a literate and well-mannered society to charge a 
mistake against a man who infringes its conventions in this particular way. 
Rousseau knew what he was about, as well as politer persons. He was at 
least as happy with his kitchen wench as Addison was with his countess, or 
Voltaire with his marchioness, and he would not have been what he was, 
nor have played the part that he did play in the eighteenth century, if he had 
felt anything derogatory or unseemly in a kitchen wench. The selection was 
probably not very deliberate; as it happened, Theresa served as a standing 
illustration of two of his most marked traits, a contempt for mere literary 
culture, and a yet deeper contempt for social accomplishments and social 
position. In time he found out the grievous disadvantages of living in 
solitude with a companion who did not know how to think, and whose stock 
of ideas was so slight that the only common ground of talk between them 
was gossip and quodlibets. But her lack of sprightliness, beauty, grace, 
refinement, and that gentle initiative by which women may make even a 
sombre life so various, went for nothing with him. What his friends missed 
in her, he did not seek and would not have valued; and what he found in her, 


they were naturally unable to appreciate, for they never were in the mood 
for detecting it. “I have not seen much of happy men,” he wrote when near 
his end, “perhaps nothing; but I have many a time seen contented hearts, 
and of all the objects that have struck me, I believe it is this which has 
always given most contentment to myself.” This moderate conception of 
felicity, which was always so characteristic with him, as an even, durable, 
and rather low-toned state of the feelings, accounts for his prolonged 
acquiescence in a companion whom men with more elation in their ideal 
would assuredly have found hostile even to the most modest contentment. 

“The heart of my Theresa,” he wrote long after the first tenderness had 
changed into riper emotion on his side, and, alas, into indifference on hers, 
“was that of an angel; our attachment waxed stronger with our intimacy, 
and we felt more and more each day that we were made for one another. If 
our pleasures could be described, their simplicity would make you laugh; 
our excursions together out of town, in which I would munificently expend 
eight or ten halfpence in some rural tavern; our modest suppers at my 
window, seated in front of one another on two small chairs placed on a 
trunk that filled up the breadth of the embrasure. Here the window did duty 
for a table, we breathed the fresh air, we could see the neighbourhood and 
the people passing by, and though on the fourth story, could look down into 
the street as we ate. Who shall describe, who shall feel the charms of those 
meals, consisting of a coarse quartern loaf, some cherries, a tiny morsel of 
cheese, and a pint of wine which we drank between us? Ah, what delicious 
seasoning there is in friendship, confidence, intimacy, gentleness of soul! 
We used sometimes to remain thus until midnight, without once thinking of 
the time.” 

Men and women are often more fairly judged by the way in which they 
bear the burden of what they have done, than by the prime act which laid 
the burden on their lives. The deeper part of us shows in the manner of 
accepting consequences. On the whole, Rousseau’s relations with this 
woman present him in a better light than those with any other person 
whatever. If he became with all the rest of the world suspicious, angry, 
jealous, profoundly diseased in a word, with her he was habitually trustful, 
affectionate, careful, most long-suffering. It sometimes even occurs to us 
that his constancy to Theresa was only another side of the morbid perversity 
of his relations with the rest of the world. People of a certain kind not 
seldom make the most serious and vital sacrifices for bare love of 


singularity, and a man like Rousseau was not unlikely to feel an eccentric 
pleasure in proving that he could find merit in a woman who to everybody 
else was desperate. One who is on bad terms with the bulk of his fellows 
may contrive to save his self-respect and confirm his conviction that they 
are all in the wrong, by preserving attachment to some one to whom general 
opinion is hostile; the private argument being that if he is capable of this 
degree of virtue and friendship in an unfavourable case, how much more 
could he have practised it with others, if they would only have allowed him. 
Whether this kind of apology was present to his mind or not, Rousseau 
could always refer those who charged him with black caprice, to his steady 
kindness towards Theresa Le Vasseur. Her family were among the most 
odious of human beings, greedy, idle, and ill-humoured, while her mother 
had every fault that a woman could have in Rousseau’s eyes, including that 
worst fault of setting herself up for a fine wit. Yet he bore with them all for 
years, and did not break with Madame Le Vasseur until she had poisoned 
the mind of her daughter, and done her best by rapacity and lying to render 
him contemptible to all his friends. 

In the course of years Theresa herself gave him unmistakable signs of a 
change in her affections. “I began to feel,” he says, at a date of sixteen or 
seventeen years from our present point, “that she was no longer for me what 
she had been in our happy years, and I felt it all the more clearly as I was 
still the same towards her.” This was in 1762, and her estrangement grew 
deeper and her indifference more open, until at length, seven years 
afterwards, we find that she had proposed a separation from him. What the 
exact reasons for this gradual change may have been we do not know, nor 
have we any right in ignorance of the whole facts to say that they were not 
adequate and just. There are two good traits recorded of the woman’s 
character. She could never console herself for having let her father be taken 
away to end his days miserably in a house of charity.“ And the repudiation 
of her children, against which the glowing egoism of maternity always 
rebelled, remained a cruel dart in her bosom as long as she lived. We may 
suppose that there was that about household life with Rousseau which 
might have bred disgusts even in one as little fastidious as Theresa was. 
Among other things which must have been hard to endure, we know that in 
composing his works he was often weeks together without speaking a word 
to her. Perhaps again it would not be difficult to produce some passages in 
Rousseau’s letters and in the Confessions, which show traces of that subtle 


contempt for women that lurks undetected in many who would blush to 
avow it. Whatever the causes may have been, from indifference she passed 
to something like aversion, and in the one place where a word of complaint 
is wrung from him, he describes her as rending and piercing his heart at a 
moment when his other miseries were at their height. His patience at any 
rate was inexhaustible; now old, worn by painful bodily infirmities, racked 
by diseased suspicion and the most dreadful and tormenting of the minor 
forms of madness, nearly friendless, and altogether hopeless, he yet kept 
unabated the old tenderness of a quarter of a century before, and expressed 
it in words of such gentleness, gravity, and self-respecting strength, as may 
touch even those whom his books leave unmoved, and who view his 
character with deepest distrust. “For the six-and-twenty years, dearest, that 
our union has lasted, I have never sought my happiness except in yours, and 
have never ceased to try to make you happy; and you saw by what I did 
lately,“ that your honour and happiness were one as dear to me as the other. 
I see with pain that success does not answer my solicitude, and that my 
kindness is not as sweet to you to receive, as it is sweet to me to show. I 
know that the sentiments of honour and uprightness with which you were 
born will never change in you; but as for those of tenderness and attachment 
which were once reciprocal between us, I feel that they now only exist on 
my side. Not only, dearest of all friends, have you ceased to find pleasure in 
my company, but you have to tax yourself severely even to remain a few 
minutes with me out of complaisance. You are at your ease with all the 
world but me. I do not speak to you of many other things. We must take our 
friends with their faults, and I ought to pass over yours, as you pass over 
mine. If you were happy with me I could be content, but I see clearly that 
you are not, and this is what makes my heart sore. If I could do better for 
your happiness, I would do it and hold my peace; but that is not possible. I 
have left nothing undone that I thought would contribute to your felicity. At 
this moment, while I am writing to you, overwhelmed with distress and 
misery, I have no more true or lively desire than to finish my days in closest 
union with you. You know my lot, — it is such as one could not even dare 
to describe, for no one could believe it. I never had, my dearest, other than 
one single solace, but that the sweetest; it was to pour out all my heart in 
yours; when I talked of my miseries to you, they were soothed; and when 
you had pitied me, I needed pity no more. My every resource, my whole 
confidence, is in you and in you only; my soul cannot exist without 


sympathy, and cannot find sympathy except with you. It is certain that if 
you fail me and I am forced to live alone, I am as a dead man. But I should 
die a thousand times more cruelly still, if we continued to live together in 
misunderstanding, and if confidence and friendship were to go out between 
us. It would be a hundred times better to cease to see each other; still to live, 
and sometimes to regret one another. Whatever sacrifice may be necessary 
on my part to make you happy, be so at any cost, and I shall be content. We 
have faults to weep over and to expiate, but no crimes; let us not blot out by 
the imprudence of our closing days the sweetness and purity of those we 
have passed together.” Think ill as we may of Rousseau’s theories, and 
meanly as we may of some parts of his conduct, yet to those who can feel 
the pulsing of a human life apart from a man’s formulz, and can be content 
to leave to sure circumstance the tragic retaliation for evil behaviour, this 
letter is like one of the great master’s symphonies, whose theme falls in soft 
strokes of melting pity on the heart. In truth, alas, the union of this now 
diverse pair had been stained by crimes shortly after its beginning. In the 
estrangement of father and mother in their late years we may perhaps hear 
the rustle and spy the pale forms of the avenging spectres of their lost 
children. 

At the time when the connection with Theresa Le Vasseur was formed, 
Rousseau did not know how to gain bread. He composed the musical 
diversion of the Muses Galantes, which Rameau rightly or wrongly 
pronounced a plagiarism, and at the request of Richelieu he made some 
minor re-adaptations in Voltaire’s Princesse de Navarre, which Rameau had 
set to music — that “farce of the fair” to which the author of Zaire owed his 
seat in the Academy.“ But neither task brought him money, and he fell back 
on a sort of secretaryship, with perhaps a little of the valet in it, to Madame 
Dupin and her son-in-law, M. de Francueil, for which he received the too 
moderate income of nine hundred francs. On one occasion he returned to 
his room expecting with eager impatience the arrival of a remittance, the 
proceeds of some small property which came to him by the death of his 
father. He found the letter, and was opening it with trembling hands, when 
he was suddenly smitten with shame at his want of self-control; he placed it 
unopened on the chimney-piece, undressed, slept better than usual, and 
when he awoke the next morning, he had forgotten all about the letter until 
it caught his eye. He was delighted to find that it contained his money, but 
“T can swear,” he adds, “that my liveliest delight was in having conquered 


myself.” An occasion for self-conquest on a more considerable scale was at 
hand. In these tight straits, he received grievous news from the unfortunate 
Theresa. He made up his mind cheerfully what to do; the mother acquiesced 
after sore persuasion and with bitter tears; and the new-born child was 
dropped into oblivion in the box of the asylum for foundlings. Next year the 
same easy expedient was again resorted to, with the same heedlessness on 
the part of the father, the same pain and reluctance on the part of the mother. 
Five children in all were thus put away, and with such entire absence of any 
precaution with a view to their identification in happier times, that not even 
a note was kept of the day of their birth.“ 

People have made a great variety of remarks upon this transaction, from 
the economist who turns it into an illustration of the evil results of hospitals 
for foundlings in encouraging improvident unions, down to the theologian 
who sees in it new proof of the inborn depravity of the human heart and the 
fall of man. Others have vindicated it in various ways, one of them 
courageously taking up the ground that Rousseau had good reason to 
believe that the children were not his own, and therefore was fully 
warranted in sending the poor creatures kinless into the universe. Perhaps 
it is not too transcendental a thing to hope that civilisation may one day 
reach a point when a plea like this shall count for an aggravation rather than 
a palliative; when a higher conception of the duties of humanity, 
familiarised by the practice of adoption as well as by the spread of both 
rational and compassionate considerations as to the blameless little ones, 
shall have expelled what is surely as some red and naked beast’s emotion of 
fatherhood. What may be an excellent reason for repudiating a woman, can 
never be a reason for abandoning a child, except with those whom reckless 
egoism has made willing to think it a light thing to fling away from us the 
moulding of new lives and the ensuring of salutary nurture for growing 
souls. 

We are, however, dispensed from entering into these questions of the 
greater morals by the very plain account which the chief actor has given us, 
almost in spite of himself. His crime like most others was the result of 
heedlessness, of the overriding of duty by the short dim-eyed selfishness of 
the moment. He had been accustomed to frequent a tavern, where the talk 
turned mostly upon topics which men with much self-respect put as far 
from them, as men with little self-respect will allow them to do. “I formed 
my fashion of thinking from what I perceived to reign among people who 


were at bottom extremely worthy folk, and I said to myself, Since it is the 
usage of the country, as one lives here, one may as well follow it. So I made 
up my mind to it cheerfully, and without the least scruple.” By and by he 
proceeded to cover this nude and intelligible explanation with finer phrases, 
about preferring that his children should be trained up as workmen and 
peasants rather than as adventurers and fortune-hunters, and about his 
supposing that in sending them to the hospital for foundlings he was 
enrolling himself a citizen in Plato’s Republic.“ This is hardly more than 
the talk of one become famous, who is defending the acts of his obscurity 
on the high principles which fame requires. People do not turn citizens of 
Plato’s Republic “cheerfully and without the least scruple,” and if a man 
frequents company where the despatch of inconvenient children to the 
hospital was an accepted point of common practice, it is superfluous to drag 
Plato and his Republic into the matter. Another turn again was given to his 
motives when his mind had become clouded by suspicious mania. Writing a 
year or two before his death he had assured himself that his determining 
reason was the fear of a destiny for his children a thousand times worse than 
the hard life of foundlings, namely, being spoiled by their mother, being 
turned into monsters by her family, and finally being taught to hate and 
betray their father by his plotting enemies.“ This is obviously a mixture in 
his mind of the motives which led to the abandonment of the children and 
justified the act to himself at the time, with the circumstances that 
afterwards reconciled him to what he had done; for now he neither had any 
enemies plotting against him, nor did he suppose that he had. As for his 
wife’s family, he showed himself quite capable, when the time came, of 
dealing resolutely and shortly with their importunities in his own case, and 
he might therefore well have trusted his power to deal with them in the case 
of his children. He was more right when in 1770, in his important letter to 
M. de St. Germain, he admitted that example, necessity, the honour of her 
who was dear to him, all united to make him entrust his children to the 
establishment provided for that purpose, and kept him from fulfilling the 
first and holiest of natural duties. “In this, far from excusing, I accuse 
myself; and when my reason tells me that I did what I ought to have done in 
my situation, I believe that less than my heart, which bitterly belies it.” 
This coincides with the first undisguised account given in the Confessions, 
which has been already quoted, and it has not that flawed ring of cant and 
fine words which sounds through nearly all his other references to this great 


stain upon his life, excepting one, and this is the only further document with 
which we need concern ourselves. In that,“ which was written while the 
unholy work was actually being done, he states very distinctly that the 
motives were those which are more or less closely connected with most 
unholy works, motives of money — the great instrument and measure of 
our personal convenience, the quantitative test of our self-control in placing 
personal convenience behind duty to other people. “If my misery and my 
misfortunes rob me of the power of fulfilling a duty so dear, that is a 
calamity to pity me for, rather than a crime to reproach me with. I owe them 
subsistence, and I procured a better or at least a surer subsistence for them 
than I could myself have provided; this condition is above all others.” Next 
comes the consideration of their mother, whose honour must be kept. “You 
know my situation; I gained my bread from day to day painfully enough; 
how then should I feed a family as well? And if I were compelled to fall 
back on the profession of author, how would domestic cares and the 
confusion of children leave me peace of mind enough in my garret to earn a 
living? Writings which hunger dictates are hardly of any use, and such a 
resource is speedily exhausted. Then I should have to resort to patronage, to 
intrigue, to tricks ... in short to surrender myself to all those infamies, for 
which I am penetrated with such just horror. Support myself, my children, 
and their mother on the blood of wretches? No, madame, it were better for 
them to be orphans than to have a scoundrel for their father.... Why have I 
not married, you will ask? Madame, ask it of your unjust laws. It was not 
fitting for me to contract an eternal engagement; and it will never be proved 
to me that my duty binds me to it. What is certain is that I have never done 
it, and that I never meant to do it. But we ought not to have children when 
we cannot support them. Pardon me, madame; nature means us to have 
offspring, since the earth produces sustenance enough for all; but it is the 
rich, it is your class, which robs mine of the bread of my children.... I know 
that foundlings are not delicately nurtured; so much the better for them, 
they become more robust. They have nothing superfluous given to them, 
but they have everything that is necessary. They do not make gentlemen of 
them, but peasants or artisans.... They would not know how to dance, or 
ride on horseback, but they would have strong unwearied legs. I would 
neither make authors of them, nor clerks; I would not practise them in 
handling the pen, but the plough, the file, and the plane, instruments for 
leading a healthy, laborious, innocent life.... I deprived myself of the delight 


of seeing them, and I have never tasted the sweetness of a father’s embrace. 
Alas, as I have already told you, I see in this only a claim on your pity, and I 
deliver them from misery at my own expense.” We may see here that 
Rousseau’s sophistical eloquence, if it misled others, was at least as 
powerful in misleading himself, and it may be noted that this letter, with its 
talk of the children of the rich taking bread out of the mouths of the children 
of the poor, contains the first of those socialistic sentences by which the 
writer in after times gained so famous a name. It is at any rate clear from 
this that the real motive of the abandonment of the children was wholly 
material. He could not afford to maintain them, and he did not wish to have 
his comfort disturbed by their presence. 

There is assuredly no word to be said by any one with firm reason and 
unsophisticated conscience in extenuation of this crime. We have only to 
remember that a great many other persons in that lax time, when the 
structure of the family was undermined alike in practice and speculation, 
were guilty of the same crime; that Rousseau, better than they, did not erect 
his own criminality into a social theory, but was tolerably soon overtaken 
by a remorse which drove him both to confess his misdeed, and to admit 
that it was inexpiable; and that the atrocity of the offence owes half the 
blackness with which it has always been invested by wholesome opinion, to 
the fact that the offender was by and by the author of the most powerful 
book by which parental duty has been commended in its full loveliness and 
nobility. And at any rate, let Rousseau be a little free from excessive 
reproach from all clergymen, sentimentalists, and others, who do their worst 
to uphold the common and rather bestial opinion in favour of reckless 
propagation, and who, if they do not advocate the despatch of children to 
public institutions, still encourage a selfish incontinence which ultimately 
falls in burdens on others than the offenders, and which turns the family 
into a scene of squalor and brutishness, producing a kind of parental 
influence that is far more disastrous and demoralising than the absence of it 
in public institutions can possibly be. If the propagation of children without 
regard to their maintenance be either a virtue or a necessity, and if 
afterwards the only alternatives are their maintenance in an asylum on the 
one hand, and their maintenance in the degradation of a poverty-stricken 
home on the other, we should not hesitate to give people who act as 
Rousseau acted, all that credit for self-denial and high moral courage which 
he so audaciously claimed for himself. It really seems to be no more 


criminal to produce children with the deliberate intention of abandoning 
them to public charity, as Rousseau did, than it is to produce them in 
deliberate reliance on the besotted maxim that he who sends mouths will 
send meat, or any other of the spurious saws which make Providence do 
duty for self-control, and add to the gratification of physical appetite the 
grotesque luxury of religious unction. 

In 1761 the Maréchale de Luxembourg made efforts to discover 
Rousseau’s children, but without success. They were gone beyond hope of 
identification, and the author of Emitius and his sons and daughters lived 
together in this world, not knowing one another. Rousseau with singular 
honesty did not conceal his satisfaction at the fruitlessness of the charitable 
endeavours to restore them to him. “The success of your search,” he wrote, 
“could not give me pure and undisturbed pleasure; it is too late, too late.... 
In my present condition this search interested me more for another person 
[Theresa] than myself; and considering the too easily yielding character of 
the person in question, it is possible that what she had found already formed 
for good or for evil, might turn out a sorry boon to her.” We may doubt, in 
spite of one or two charming and graceful passages, whether Rousseau was 
of a nature to have any feeling for the pathos of infancy, the bright blank 
eye, the eager unpurposed straining of the hand, the many turns and changes 
in murmurings that yet can tell us nothing. He was both too self-centred and 
too passionate for warm ease and fulness of life in all things, to be truly 
sympathetic with a condition whose feebleness and immaturity touch us 
with half-painful hope. 

Rousseau speaks in the Confessions of having married Theresa five-and- 
twenty years after the beginning of their acquaintance,“ but we hardly have 
to understand that any ceremony took place which anybody but himself 
would recognise as constituting a marriage. What happened appears to have 
been this. Seated at table with Theresa and two guests, one of them the 
mayor of the place, he declared that she was his wife. “This good and 
seemly engagement was contracted,” he says, “in all the simplicity but also 
in all the truth of nature, in the presence of two men of worth and honour... 
During the short and simple act, I saw the honest pair melted in tears.” He 
had at this time whimsically assumed the name of Renou, and he wrote to a 
friend that of course he had married in this name, for he adds, with the 
characteristic insertion of an irrelevant bit of magniloquence, “it is not 
names that are married; no, it is persons.” “Even if in this simple and holy 


ceremony names entered as a constituent part, the one I bear would have 
sufficed, since I recognise no other. If it were a question of property to be 
assured, then it would be another thing, but you know very well that is not 
our case.” Of course, this may have been a marriage according to the truth 
of nature, and Rousseau was as free to choose his own rites as more 
sacramental performers, but it is clear from his own words about property 
that there was no pretence of a marriage in law. He and Theresa were on 
profoundly uncomfortable terms about this time, and Rousseau is not the 
only person by many thousands who has deceived himself into thinking that 
some form of words between man and woman must magically transform the 
substance of their characters and lives, and conjure up new relations of 
peace and steadfastness. 


We have, however, been outstripping slow-footed destiny, and have now 
to return to the time when Theresa did not drink brandy, nor run after 
stable-boys, nor fill Rousseau’s soul with bitterness and suspicion, but sat 
contentedly with him in an evening taking a stoic’s meal in the window of 
their garret on the fourth floor, seasoning it with “confidence, intimacy, 
gentleness of soul,’ and that general comfort of sensation which, as we 
know to our cost, is by no means an invariable condition either of duty done 
externally or of spiritual growth within. It is perhaps hard for us to feel that 
we are in the presence of a great religious reactionist; there is so little sign 
of the higher graces of the soul, there are so many signs of the lowering 
clogs of the flesh. But the spirit of a man moves in mysterious ways, and 
expands like the plants of the field with strange and silent stirrings. It is one 
of the chief tests of worthiness and freedom from vulgarity of soul in us, to 
be able to have faith that this expansion is a reality, and the most important 
of all realities. We do not rightly seize the type of Socrates if we can never 
forget that he was the husband of Xanthippe, nor David’s if we can only 
think of him as the murderer of Uriah, nor Peter’s if we can simply 
remember that he denied his master. Our vision is only blindness, if we can 
never bring ourselves to see the possibilities of deep mystic aspiration 
behind the vile outer life of a man, or to believe that this coarse Rousseau, 
scantily supping with his coarse mate, might yet have many glimpses of the 
great wide horizons that are haunted by figures rather divine than human. 
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126 M. St. Marc Girardin, in one of his admirable papers on Rousseau, speaks of him as “a bourgeois 


unclassed by an alliance with a tavern servant” (Rev. des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1852, p. 759); but 
surely Rousseau had unclassed himself long before, in the houses of Madame Vercellis, Count 
Gouvon, and even Madame de Warens, and by his repudiation, from the time when he ran away from 
Geneva, of nearly every bourgeois virtue and bourgeois prejudice. 


127 Conf, vii. 11. Also footnote. 


128 Réveries, ix. 309. 


12° Conf., viii. 142, 143. 


130 The other day I came for the first time upon the following in the sayings of Madame de Lambert: 


— “Ce ne sont pas toujours les fautes qui nous perdent; c’est la manière de se conduire aprés les 
avoir faites.” [1877.] 


BL Conf., xii. 187, 188. 
132 p viii. 221. 
133 


— Bernardin de St. Pierre, Oeuv., xii. 103. See Conf., xii 188, and Corr., v. 324. 


134 Referring, no doubt, to the ceremony which he called their marriage, and which had taken place 
in 1768. 


133 Corr., vi. 79-86. August 12, 1769. 
136 Composed in 1745. The Fêtes de Ramire was represented at Versailles at the very end of this year. 


137 Some time in 1746-7. Conf., vii. 113, 114. 


= Probably in the winter of 1746-7. Corr, ii. 207. Conf., vii. 120-124. Tb., viii. 148. Corr., ii. 208. 
June 12, 1761, to the Maréchale de Luxembourg. 


132 George Sand, — in an eloquent piece entitled À Propos des Charmettes (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
November 15, 1863), in which she expresses her own obligations to Jean Jacques. In 1761 Rousseau 
declares that he had never hitherto had the least reason to suspect Theresa’s fidelity. Corr., ii. 209 


140 Conf., vii. 123. 
141 Tp viii. 145-151. 


142 Réveries, ix. 313. The same reason is given, Conf., ix. 252; also in Letter to Madame B., January 
17, 1770 (Corr, vi. 117). 


18 Corr., vi. 152, 153. Feb. 27, 1770. 
144 Letter to Madame de Francueil, April 20, 1751. Corr, 1. 151. 


145 Corr, i. 151-155 


L£ August 10, 1761. Corr., ii. 220. The Maréchale de Luxembourg’s note on the subject, to which 
this is a reply, is given in Rousseau, ses Amis et ses Ennemis, i. 444. 


141 Conf., x. 249. See above, p. 106, n. 


148 To Lalliaud, Aug 31, 1768. Corr., v. 324. See also D’Escherny, quoted in Musset-Pathay, i. 169, 


170. 
1# To Du Peyrou, Sept. 26, 1768. Corr, v. 360. 


150 To Mdile. Le Vasseur, July 25, 1768. Corr, v. 116-119. 


CHAPTER V. THE DISCOURSES. 


The busy establishment of local academies in the provincial centres of 
France only preceded the outbreak of the revolution by ten or a dozen years; 
but one or two of the provincial cities, such as Bordeaux, Rouen, Dijon, had 
possessed academies in imitation of the greater body of Paris for a much 
longer time. Their activity covered a very varied ground, from the mere 
commonplaces of literature to the most practical details of material 
production. If they now and then relapsed into inquiries about the laws of 
Crete, they more often discussed positive and scientific theses, and rather 
resembled our chambers of agriculture than bodies of more learned 
pretension. The academy of Dijon was one of the earliest of these excellent 
institutions, and on the whole the list of its theses shows it to have been 
among the most sensible in respect of the subjects which it found worth 
thinking about. Its members, however, could not entirely resist the 
intellectual atmosphere of the time. In 1742 they invited discussion of the 
point, whether the natural law can conduct society to perfection without the 
aid of political laws. In 1749 they proposed this question as a theme for 
their prize essay: Has the restoration of the sciences contributed to purify or 
to corrupt manners? Rousseau was one of fourteen competitors, and in 
1750 his discussion of the academic theme received the prize.“ This was 
his first entry on the field of literature and speculation. Three years 
afterwards the same academy propounded another question: What is the 
origin of inequality among men, and is it authorised by the natural law? 
Rousseau again competed, and though his essay neither gained the prize, 
nor created as lively an agitation as its predecessor had done, yet we may 
justly regard the second as a more powerful supplement to the first. 

It is always interesting to know the circumstances under which pieces 
that have moved a world were originally composed, and Rousseau’s 
account of the generation of his thoughts as to the influence of 
enlightenment on morality, is remarkable enough to be worth transcribing. 
He was walking along the road from Paris to Vincennes one hot summer 
afternoon on a visit to Diderot, then in prison for his Letter on the Blind 
(1749), when he came across in a newspaper the announcement of the 
theme propounded by the Dijon academy. “If ever anything resembled a 
sudden inspiration, it was the movement which began in me as I read this. 
All at once I felt myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling lights; crowds of 


vivid ideas thronged into my mind with a force and confusion that threw me 
into unspeakable agitation; I felt my head whirling in a giddiness like that 
of intoxication. A violent palpitation oppressed me; unable to walk for 
difficulty of breathing, I sank under one of the trees of the avenue, and 
passed half an hour there in such a condition of excitement, that when I 
arose I saw that the front of my waistcoat was all wet with my tears, though 
I was wholly unconscious of shedding them. Ah, if I could ever have 
written the quarter of what I saw and felt under that tree, with what 
clearness should I have brought out all the contradictions of our social 
system; with what simplicity I should have demonstrated that man is good 
naturally, and that by institutions only is he made bad.’ Diderot 
encouraged him to compete for the prize, and to give full flight to the ideas 
which had come to him in this singular way. 


People have held up their hands at the amazing originality of the idea 
that perhaps sciences and arts have not purified manners. This sentiment is 
surely exaggerated, if we reflect first that it occurred to the academicians of 
Dijon as a question for discussion, and second that, if you are asked 
whether a given result has or has not followed from certain circumstances, 
the mere form of the question suggests No quite as readily as Yes. The 
originality lay not in the central contention, but in the fervour, sincerity, and 
conviction of a most unacademic sort with which it was presented and 
enforced. There is less originality in denouncing your generation as wicked 
and adulterous than there is in believing it to be so, and in persuading the 
generation itself both that you believe it and that you have good reasons to 
give. We have not to suppose that there was any miracle wrought by agency 
celestial or infernal in the sudden disclosure of his idea to Rousseau. 
Rousseau had been thinking of politics ever since the working of the 
government of Venice had first drawn his mind to the subject. What is the 
government, he had kept asking himself, which is most proper to form a 
sage and virtuous nation? What government by its nature keeps closest to 
the law? What is this law? And whence? This chain of problems had led 
him to what he calls the historic study of morality, though we may doubt 
whether history was so much his teacher as the rather meagrely nourished 
handmaid of his imagination. Here was the irregular preparation, the hidden 
process, which suddenly burst into light and manifested itself with an 


exuberance of energy, that passed to the man himself for an inward 
revolution with no precursive sign. 

Rousseau’s ecstatic vision on the road to Vincennes was the opening of a 
life of thought and production which only lasted a dozen years, but which in 
that brief space gave to Europe a new gospel. Emilius and the Social 
Contract were completed in 1761, and they crowned a work which if you 
consider its origin, influence, and meaning with due and proper breadth, 1s 
marked by signal unity of purpose and conception. The key to it is given to 
us in the astonishing transport at the foot of the wide-spreading oak. Such a 
transport does not come to us of cool and rational western temperament, but 
more often to the oriental after lonely sojourning in the wilderness, or in 
violent reactions on the road to Damascus and elsewhere. Jean Jacques 
detected oriental quality in his own nature, and so far as the union of 
ardour with mysticism, of intense passion with vague dream, is to be 
defined as oriental, he assuredly deserves the name. The ideas stirred in his 
mind by the Dijon problem suddenly “opened his eyes, brought order into 
the chaos in his head, revealed to him another universe. From the active 
effervescence which thus began in his soul, came sparks of genius which 
people saw glittering in his writings through ten years of fever and delirium, 
but of which no trace had been seen in him previously, and which would 
probably have ceased to shine henceforth, if he should have chanced to 
wish to continue writing after the access was over. Inflamed by the 
contemplation of these lofty objects, he had them incessantly present to his 
mind. His heart, made hot within him by the idea of the future happiness of 
the human race, and by the honour of contributing to it, dictated to him a 
language worthy of so high an enterprise ... and for a moment, he 
astonished Europe by productions in which vulgar souls saw only eloquence 
and brightness of understanding, but in which those who dwell in the 
ethereal regions recognised with joy one of their own.’ 

This was his own account of the matter quite at the end of his life, and 
this is the only point of view from which we are secure against the vulgarity 
of counting him a deliberate hypocrite and conscious charlatan. He was 
possessed, as holier natures than his have been, by an enthusiastic vision, an 
intoxicated confidence, a mixture of sacred rage and prodigious love, an 
insensate but absolutely disinterested revolt against the stone and iron of a 
reality which he was bent on melting in a heavenly blaze of splendid 
aspiration and irresistibly persuasive expression. The last word of this great 


expansion was Emilius, its first and more imperfectly articulated was the 
earlier of the two Discourses. 

Rousseau’s often-repeated assertion that here was the instant of the ruin 
of his life, and that all his misfortunes flowed from that unhappy moment, 
has been constantly treated as the word of affectation and disguised pride. 
Yet, vain as he was, it may well have represented his sincere feeling in 
those better moods when mental suffering was strong enough to silence 
vanity. His visions mastered him for these thirteen years, grande mortalis 
oevi spatium. They threw him on to that turbid sea of literature for which he 
had so keen an aversion, and from which, let it be remarked, he fled finally 
away, when his confidence in the ease of making men good and happy by 
words of monition had left him. It was the torment of his own enthusiasm 
which rent that veil of placid living, that in his normal moments he would 
fain have interposed between his existence and the tumult of a generation 
with which he was profoundly out of sympathy. In this way the first 
Discourse was the letting in of much evil upon him, as that and the next and 
the Social Contract were the letting in of much evil upon all Europe. 

Of this essay the writer has recorded his own impression that, though full 
of heat and force, it is absolutely wanting in logic and order, and that of all 
the products of his pen, it is the feeblest in reasoning and the poorest in 
numbers and harmony. “For,” as he justly adds, “the art of writing is not 
learnt all at once.”** The modern critic must be content to accept the same 
verdict; only a generation so in love as this was with anything that could 
tickle its intellectual curiousness, would have found in the first of the two 
Discourses that combination of speculative and literary merit which was 
imputed to Rousseau on the strength of it, and which at once brought him 
into a place among the notables of an age that was full of them.= We ought 
to take in connection with it two at any rate of the vindications of the 
Discourse, which the course of controversy provoked from its author, and 
which serve to complete its significance. It is difficult to analyse, because in 
truth it 1s neither closely argumentative, nor is it vertebrate, even as a piece 
of rhetoric. The gist of the piece, however, runs somewhat in this wise: — 

Before art had fashioned our manners, and taught our passions to use a 
too elaborate speech, men were rude but natural, and difference of conduct 
announced at a glance difference of character. To-day a vile and most 
deceptive uniformity reigns over our manners, and all minds seem as if they 
had been cast in a single mould. Hence we never know with what sort of 


person we are dealing, hence the hateful troop of suspicions, fears, reserves, 
and treacheries, and the concealment of impiety, arrogance, calumny, and 
scepticism, under a dangerous varnish of refinement. So terrible a set of 
effects must have a cause. History shows that the cause here is to be found 
in the progress of sciences and arts. Egypt, once so mighty, becomes the 
mother of philosophy and the fine arts; straightway behold its conquest by 
Cambyses, by Greeks, by Romans, by Arabs, finally by Turks. Greece twice 
conquered Asia, once before Troy, once in its own homes; then came in 
fatal sequence the progress of the arts, the dissolution of manners, and the 
yoke of the Macedonian. Rome, founded by a shepherd and raised to glory 
by husbandmen, began to degenerate with Ennius, and the eve of her ruin 
was the day when she gave a citizen the deadly title of arbiter of good taste. 
China, where letters carry men to the highest dignities of the state, could not 
be preserved by all her literature from the conquering power of the ruder 
Tartar. On the other hand, the Persians, Scythians, Germans, remain in 
history as types of simplicity, innocence, and virtue. Was not he admittedly 
the wisest of the Greeks, who made of his own apology a plea for 
ignorance, and a denunciation of poets, orators, and artists? The chosen 
people of God never cultivated the sciences, and when the new law was 
established, it was not the learned, but the simple and lowly, fishers and 
workmen, to whom Christ entrusted his teaching and its ministry.“® 

This, then, is the way in which chastisement has always overtaken our 
presumptuous efforts to emerge from that happy ignorance in which eternal 
wisdom placed us; though the thick veil with which that wisdom has 
covered all its operations seemed to warn us that we were not destined to 
fatuous research. All the secrets that Nature hides from us are so many evils 
against which she would fain shelter us. 

Is probity the child of ignorance, and can science and virtue be really 
inconsistent with one another? These sounding contrasts are mere deceits, 
because if you look nearly into the results of this science of which we talk 
so proudly, you will perceive that they confirm the results of induction from 
history. Astronomy, for instance, is born of superstition; geometry from the 
desire of gain; physics from a futile curiosity; all of them, even morals, 
from human pride. Are we for ever to be the dupes of words, and to believe 
that these pompous names of science, philosophy, and the rest, stand for 
worthy and profitable realities? Be sure that they do not. 


How many errors do we pass through on our road to truth, errors a 
thousandfold more dangerous than truth is useful? And by what marks are 
we to know truth, when we think that we have found it? And above all, if 
we do find it, who of us can be sure that he will make good use of it? If 
celestial intelligences cultivated science, only good could result; and we 
may say as much of great men of the stamp of Socrates, who are born to be 
the guides of others.“ But the intelligences of common men are neither 
celestial nor Socratic. 

Again, every useless citizen may be fairly regarded as a pernicious man; 
and let us ask those illustrious philosophers who have taught us what 
insects reproduce themselves curiously, in what ratio bodies attract one 
another in space, what curves have conjugate points, points of inflection or 
reflection, what in the planetary revolutions are the relations of areas 
traversed in equal times — let us ask those who have attained all this 
sublime knowledge, by how much the worse governed, less flourishing, or 
less perverse we should have been if they had attained none of it? Now if 
the works of our most scientific men and best citizens lead to such small 
utility, tell us what we are to think of the crowd of obscure writers and idle 
men of letters who devour the public substance in pure loss. 

Then it is in the nature of things that devotion to art leads to luxury, and 
luxury, as we all know from our own experience, no less than from the 
teaching of history, saps not only the military virtues by which nations 
preserve their independence, but also those moral virtues which make the 
independence of a nation worth preserving. Your children go to costly 
establishments where they learn everything except their duties. They remain 
ignorant of their own tongue, though they will speak others not in use 
anywhere in the world; they gain the faculty of composing verses which 
they can barely understand; without capacity to distinguish truth from error, 
they possess the art of rendering them indistinguishable to others by 
specious arguments. Magnanimity, equity, temperance, courage, humanity, 
have no real meaning to them; and if they hear speak of God, it breeds more 
terror than awful fear. 


Whence spring all these abuses, if not from the disastrous inequality 
introduced among men by the distinction of talents and the cheapening of 
virtue?" People no longer ask of a man whether he has probity, but whether 
he is clever; nor of a book whether it is useful, but whether it is well 


written. And after all, what is this philosophy, what are these lessons of 
wisdom, to which we give the prize of enduring fame? To listen to these 
sages, would you not take them for a troop of charlatans, all bawling out in 
the market-place, Come to me, it is only I who never cheat you, and always 
give good measure? One maintains that there is no body, and that 
everything is mere representation; the other that there is no entity but 
matter, and no God but the universe: one that moral good and evil are 
chimeras; the other that men are wolves and may devour one another with 
the easiest conscience in the world. These are the marvellous personages on 
whom the esteem of contemporaries is lavished so long as they live, and to 
whom immortality is reserved after their death. And we have now invented 
the art of making their extravagances eternal, and thanks to the use of 
typographic characters the dangerous speculations of Hobbes and Spinoza 
will endure for ever. Surely when they perceive the terrible disorders which 
printing has already caused in Europe, sovereigns will take as much trouble 
to banish this deadly art from their states as they once took to introduce it. 

If there is perhaps no harm in allowing one or two men to give 
themselves up to the study of sciences and arts, it is only those who feel 
conscious of the strength required for advancing their subjects, who have 
any right to attempt to raise monuments to the glory of the human mind. We 
ought to have no tolerance for those compilers who rashly break open the 
gate of the sciences, and introduce into their sanctuary a populace that is 
unworthy even to draw near to it. It may be well that there should be 
philosophers, provided only and always that the people do not meddle with 
philosophising.! 

In short, there are two kinds of ignorance: one brutal and ferocious, 
springing from a bad heart, multiplying vices, degrading the reason, and 
debasing the soul: the other “a reasonable ignorance, which consists in 
limiting our curiosity to the extent of the faculties we have received; a 
modest ignorance, born of a lively love for virtue, and inspiring indifference 
only for what is not worthy of filling a man’s heart, or fails to contribute to 
its improvement; a sweet and precious ignorance, the treasure of a pure soul 
at peace with itself, which finds all its blessedness in inward retreat, in 
testifying to itself its own innocence, and which feels no need of seeking a 
warped and hollow happiness in the opinion of other people as to its 
enlightenment.’ 


Some of the most pointed assaults in this Discourse, such for instance as 
that on the pedantic parade of wit, or that on the excessive preponderance of 
literary instruction in the art of education, are due to Montaigne; and in one 
way, the Discourse might be described as binding together a number of that 
shrewd man’s detached hints by means of a paradoxical generalisation. But 
the Rousseau is more important than the Montaigne in it. Another remark to 
be made is that its vigorous disparagement of science, of the emptiness of 
much that is called science, of the deadly pride of intellect, is an 
anticipation in a very precise way of the attitude taken by the various 
Christian churches and their representatives now and for long, beginning 
with De Maistre, the greatest of the religious reactionaries after Rousseau. 
The vilification of the Greeks is strikingly like some vehement passages in 
De Maistre’s estimate of their share in sophisticating European intellect. At 
last Rousseau even began to doubt whether “so chattering a people could 
ever have had any solid virtues, even in primitive times.” Yet Rousseau’s 
own thinking about society is deeply marked with opinions borrowed 
exactly from these very chatterers. His imagination was fascinated from the 
first by the freedom and boldness of Plato’s social speculations, to which 
his debt in a hundred details of his political and educational schemes is well 
known. What was more important than any obligation of detail was the fatal 
conception, borrowed partly from the Greeks and partly from Geneva, of 
the omnipotence of the Lawgiver in moulding a social state after his own 
purpose and ideal. We shall presently quote the passage in which he holds 
up for our envy and imitation the policy of Lycurgus at Sparta, who swept 
away all that he found existing and constructed the social edifice afresh 
from foundation to roof. It is true that there was an unmistakable decay of 
Greek literary studies in France from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and Rousseau seems to have read Plato only through Ficinus’s 
translation. But his example and its influence, along with that of Mably and 
others, warrant the historian in saying that at no time did Greek ideas more 
keenly preoccupy opinion than during this century. Perhaps we may say 
that Rousseau would never have proved how little learning and art do for 
the good of manners, if Plato had not insisted on poets being driven out of 
the Republic. The article on Political Economy, written by him for the 
Encyclopædia (1755), rings with the names of ancient rulers and lawgivers; 
the project of public education is recommended by the example of Cretans, 


Lacedæmonians, and Persians, while the propriety of the reservation of a 
state domain 1s suggested by Romulus. 

It may be added that one of the not too many merits of the essay is the 
way in which the writer, more or less in the Socratic manner, insists on 
dragging people out of the refuge of sonorous general terms, with a great 
public reputation of much too well-established a kind to be subjected to the 
affront of analysis. It is true that Rousseau himself contributed nothing 
directly to that analytic operation which Socrates likened to midwifery, and 
he set up graven images of his own in place of the idols which he destroyed. 
This, however, did not wholly efface the distinction, which he shares with 
all who have ever tried to lead the minds of men into new tracks, of refusing 
to accept the current coins of philosophical speech without test or 
measurement. Such a treatment of the great trite words which come so 
easily to the tongue and seem to weigh for so much, must always be the first 
step towards bringing thought back into the region of real matter, and 
confronting phrases, terms, and all the common form of the discussion of an 
age, with the actualities which it is the object of sincere discussion to 
penetrate. 

The refutation of many parts of Rousseau’s main contention on the 
principles which are universally accepted among enlightened men in 
modern society is so extremely obvious that to undertake it would merely 
be to draw up a list of the gratulatory commonplaces of which we hear quite 
enough in the literature and talk of our day. In this direction, perhaps it 
suffices to say that the Discourse is wholly one-sided, admitting none of the 
conveniences, none of the alleviations of suffering of all kinds, nothing of 
the increase of mental stature, which the pursuit of knowledge has brought 
to the race. They may or may not counterbalance the evils that it has 
brought, but they are certainly to be put in the balance in any attempt at 
philosophic examination of the subject. It contains no serious attempt to tell 
us what those alleged evils really are, or definitely to trace them one by one, 
to abuse of the thirst for knowledge and defects in the method of satisfying 
it. It omits to take into account the various other circumstances, such as 
climate, government, race, and the disposition of neighbours, which must 
enter equally with intellectual progress into whatever demoralisation has 
marked the destinies of a nation. Finally it has for the base of its argument 
the entirely unsupported assumption of there having once been in the early 
history of each society a stage of mild, credulous, and innocent virtue, from 


which appetite for the fruit of the forbidden tree caused an inevitable 
degeneration. All evidence and all scientific analogy are now well known to 
lead to the contrary doctrine, that the history of civilisation is a history of 
progress and not of decline from a primary state. After all, as Voltaire said 
to Rousseau in a letter which only showed a superficial appreciation of the 
real drift of the argument, we must confess that these thorns attached to 
literature are only as flowers in comparison with the other evils that have 
deluged the earth. “It was not Cicero nor Lucretius nor Virgil nor Horace, 
who contrived the proscriptions of Marius, of Sulla, of the debauched 
Antony, of the imbecile Lepidus, of that craven tyrant basely surnamed 
Augustus. It was not Marot who produced the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
nor the tragedy of the Cid that led to the wars of the Fronde. What really 
makes, and always will make, this world into a valley of tears, is the 
insatiable cupidity and indomitable insolence of men, from Kouli Khan, 
who did not know how to read, down to the custom-house clerk, who 
knows nothing but how to cast up figures. Letters nourish the soul, they 
strengthen its integrity, they furnish a solace to it,’ — and so on in the 
sense, though without the eloquence, of the famous passage in Cicero’s 
defence of Archias the poet. All this, however, in our time is in no danger 
of being forgotten, and will be present to the mind of every reader. The only 
danger is that pointed out by Rousseau himself: “People always think they 
have described what the sciences do, when they have in reality only 
described what the sciences ought to do.” 

What we are more likely to forget is that Rousseau’s piece has a positive 
as well as a negative side, and presents, in however vehement and 
overstated a way, a truth which the literary and speculative enthusiasm of 
France in the eighteenth century, as is always the case with such enthusiasm 
whenever it penetrates either a generation or an individual, was sure to 
make men dangerously ready to forget. This truth may be put in different 
terms. We may describe it as the possibility of eminent civic virtue existing 
in people, without either literary taste or science or speculative curiosity. Or 
we may express it as the compatibility of a great amount of contentment 
and order in a given social state, with a very low degree of knowledge. Or 
finally, we may give the truth its most general expression, as the 
subordination of all activity to the promotion of social aims. Rousseau’s is 
an elaborate and roundabout manner of saying that virtue without science is 
better than science without virtue; or that the well-being of a country 


depends more on the standard of social duty and the willingness of citizens 
to conform to it, than on the standard of intellectual culture and the extent 
of its diffusion. In other words, we ought to be less concerned about the 
speculative or scientific curiousness of our people than about the height of 
their notion of civic virtue and their firmness and persistency in realising it. 
It is a moralist’s way of putting the ancient preacher’s monition, that they 
are but empty in whom is not the wisdom of God. The importance of stating 
this is in our modern era always pressing, because there is a constant 
tendency on the part of energetic intellectual workers, first, to concentrate 
their energies on a minute specialty, leaving public affairs and interests to 
their own course. Second, they are apt to overestimate their contributions to 
the stock of means by which men are made happier, and what is more 
serious, to underestimate in comparison those orderly, modest, self-denying, 
moral qualities, by which only men are made worthier, and the continuity of 
society is made surer. Third, in consequence of their greater command of 
specious expression and their control of the organs of public opinion, they 
both assume a kind of supreme place in the social hierarchy, and persuade 
the majority of plain men unsuspectingly to take so very egregious an 
assumption for granted. So far as Rousseau’s Discourse recalled the truth as 
against this sort of error it was full of wholesomeness. 

Unfortunately his indignation against the overweening pretensions of the 
verse-writer, the gazetteer, and the great band of socialists at large, led him 
into a general position with reference to scientific and speculative energy, 
which seems to involve a perilous misconception of the conditions of this 
energy producing its proper results. It is easy now, as it was easy for 
Rousseau in the last century, to ask in an epigrammatical manner by how 
much men are better or happier for having found out this or that novelty in 
transcendental mathematics, biology, or astronomy; and this is very well as 
against the discoverer of small marvels who shall give himself out for the 
benefactor of the human race. But both historical experience and 
observation of the terms on which the human intelligence works, show us 
that we can only make sure of intellectual activity on condition of leaving it 
free to work all round, in every department and in every remotest nook of 
each department, and that its most fruitful epochs are exactly those when 
this freedom 1s greatest, this curiosity most keen and minute, and this waste, 
if you choose to call the indispensable superfluity of force in a natural 
process waste, most copious and unsparing. You will not find your highest 


capacity in statesmanship, nor in practical science, nor in art, nor in any 
other field where that capacity is most urgently needed for the right service 
of life, unless there is a general and vehement spirit of search in the air. If it 
incidentally leads to many industrious futilities and much learned refuse, 
this is still the sign and the generative element of industry which is not 
futile, and of learning which is something more than mere water spilled 
upon the ground. 

We may say in fine that this first Discourse and its vindications were a 
dim, shallow, and ineffective feeling after the great truth, that the only 
normal state of society is that in which neither the love of virtue has been 
thrust far back into a secondary place by the love of knowledge, nor the 
active curiosity of the understanding dulled, blunted, and made ashamed by 
soft, lazy ideals of life as a life only of the affections. Rousseau now and 
always fell into the opposite extreme from that against which his whole 
work was a protest. We need not complain very loudly that while 
remonstrating against the restless intrepidity of the rationalists of his 
generation, he passed over the central truth, namely that the full and ever 
festal life is found in active freedom of curiosity and search taking 
significance, motive, force, from a warm inner pulse of human love and 
sympathy. It was not given to Rousseau to see all this, but it was given to 
him to see the side of it for which the most powerful of the men living with 
him had no eyes, and the first Discourse was only a moderately successful 
attempt to bring his vision before Europe. It was said at the time that he did 
not believe a word of what he had written. It is a natural characteristic of 
an age passionately occupied with its own set of ideas, to question either the 
sincerity or the sanity of anybody who declares its sovereign conceptions to 
be no better than foolishness. We cannot entertain such a suspicion. Perhaps 
the vehemence of controversy carries him rather further than he quite meant 
to go, when he declares that if he were a chief of an African tribe, he would 
erect on his frontier a gallows, on which he would hang without mercy the 
first European who should venture to pass into his territory, and the first 
native who should dare to pass out of it. And there are many other 
extravagances of illustration, but the main position is serious enough, as 
represented in the emblematic vignette with which the essay was printed — 
the torch of science brought to men by Prometheus, who warns a satyr that 
it burns; the satyr, seeing fire for the first time and being fain to embrace it, 
is the symbol of the vulgar men who, seduced by the glitter of literature, 


insist on delivering themselves up to its study.“ Rousseau’s whole doctrine 
hangs compactly together, and we may see the signs of its growth after 
leaving his hands in the crude formula of the first Discourse, if we proceed 
to the more audacious paradox of the second. 


I. 


The Discourse on the Origin of Inequality among men opens with a 
description of the natural state of man, which occupies considerably more 
than half of the entire performance. It is composed in a vein which is only 
too familiar to the student of the literature of the time, picturing each habit 
and thought, and each step to new habits and thoughts, with the minuteness, 
the fulness, the precision, of one who narrates circumstances of which he 
has all his life been the close eye-witness. The natural man reveals to us 
every motive, every process internal and external, every slightest 
circumstance of his daily life, and each element that gradually transformed 
him into the non-natural man. One who had watched bees or beetles for 
years could not give us a more full or confident account of their doings, 
their hourly goings in and out, than it was the fashion in the eighteenth 
century to give of the walk and conversation of the primeval ancestor. The 
conditions of primitive man were discussed by very incompetent ladies and 
gentlemen at convivial supper parties, and settled with complete 
assurance. 

Rousseau thought and talked about the state of nature because all his 
world was thinking and talking about it. He used phrases and formulas with 
reference to it which other people used. He required no more evidence than 
they did, as to the reality of the existence of the supposed set of conditions 
to which they gave the almost sacramental name of state of nature. He never 
thought of asking, any more than anybody else did in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, what sort of proof, how strong, how direct, was to be 
had, that primeval man had such and such habits, and changed them in such 
a way and direction, and for such reasons. Physical science had reached a 
stage by this time when its followers were careful to ask questions about 
evidence, correct description, verification. But the idea of accurate method 
had to be made very familiar to men by the successes of physical science in 
the search after truths of one kind, before the indispensableness of applying 
it in the search after truths of all kinds had extended to the science of the 


constitution and succession of social states. In this respect Rousseau was 
not guiltier than the bulk of his contemporaries. Voltaire’s piercing common 
sense, Hume’s deep-set sagacity, Montesquieu’s caution, prevented them 
from launching very far on to this metaphysical sea of nature and natural 
laws and states, but none of them asked those critical questions in relation 
to such matters which occur so promptly in the present day to persons far 
inferior to them in intellectual strength. Rousseau took the notion of the 
state of nature because he found it to his hand; he fitted to it his own 
characteristic aspirations, expanding and vivifying a philosophic conception 
with all the heat of humane passion; and thus, although, at the end of the 
process when he had done with it, the state of nature came out blooming as 
the rose, it was fundamentally only the dry, current abstraction of his time, 
artificially decorated to seduce men into embracing a strange ideal under a 
familiar name. 

Before analysing the Discourse on Inequality, we ought to make some 
mention of a remarkable man whose influence probably reached Rousseau 
in an indirect manner through Diderot; I mean Morelly.Æ In 1753 Morelly 
published a prose poem called the Basiliade, describing the corruption of 
manners introduced by the errors of the lawgiver, and pointing out how this 
corruption is to be amended by return to the empire of nature and truth. He 
was no doubt stimulated by what was supposed to be the central doctrine of 
Montesquieu, then freshly given to the world, that it is government and 
institutions which make men what they are. But he was stimulated into a 
reaction, and in 1754 he propounded his whole theory, in a piece which in 
closeness, consistency, and thoroughness is admirably different from 
Rousseau’s rhetoric.“ It lacked the sovereign quality of persuasiveness, and 
so fell on deaf ears. Morelly accepts the doctrine that men are formed by the 
laws, but insists that moralists and statesmen have always led us wrong by 
legislating and prescribing conduct on the false theory that man is bad, 
whereas he is in truth a creature endowed with natural probity. Then he 
strikes to the root of society with a directness that Rousseau could not 
imitate, by the position that “these laws by establishing a monstrous 
division of the products of nature, and even of their very elements — by 
dividing what ought to have remained entire, or ought to have been restored 
to entireness if any accident had divided them, aided and favoured the 
break-up of all sociability.” All political and all moral evils are the effects 
of this pernicious cause — private property. He says of Rousseau’s first 


Discourse that the writer ought to have seen that the corruption of manners 
which he set down to literature and art really came from this venomous 
principle of property, which infects all that it touches. Christianity, it is 
true, assailed this principle and restored equality or community of 
possessions, but Christianity had the radical fault of involving such a 
detachment from earthly affections, in order to deliver ourselves to 
heavenly meditation, as brought about a necessary degeneration in social 
activity. The form of government is a matter of indifference, provided you 
can only assure community of goods. Political revolutions are at bottom the 
clash of material interests, and until you have equalised the one you will 
never prevent the other.” 

Let us turn from this very definite position to one of the least definite 
productions to be found in all literature. 


It will seem a little odd that more than half of a discussion on the origin 
of inequality among men should be devoted to a glowing imaginary 
description, from which no reader could conjecture what thesis it was 
designed to support. But we have only to remember that Rousseau’s object 
was to persuade people that the happier state is that in which inequality 
does not subsist, that there had once been such a state, and that this was first 
the state of nature, and then the state only one degree removed from it, in 
which we now find the majority of savage tribes. At the outset he defines 
inequality as a word meaning two different things; one, natural or physical 
inequality, such as difference of age, of health, of physical strength, of 
attributes of intelligence and character; the other, moral or political 
inequality, consisting in difference of privileges which some enjoy to the 
detriment of the rest, such as being richer, more honoured, more powerful. 
The former differences are established by nature, the latter are authorised, if 
they were not established, by the consent of men.“ In the state of nature no 
inequalities flow from the differences among men in point of physical 
advantage and disadvantage, and which remain without derivative 
differences so long as the state of nature endures undisturbed. Nature deals 
with men as the law of Sparta dealt with the children of its citizens; she 
makes those who are well constituted strong and robust, and she destroys all 
the rest. 

The surface of the earth is originally covered by dense forest, and 
inhabited by animals of every species. Men, scattered among them, imitate 


their industry, and so rise to the instinct of the brutes, with this advantage 
that while each species has only its own, man, without anything special, 
appropriates the instincts of all. This admirable creature, with foes on every 
side, 1s forced to be constantly on the alert, and hence to be always in full 
possession of all his faculties, unlike civilised man, whose native force is 
enfeebled by the mechanical protections with which he has surrounded 
himself. He is not afraid of the wild beasts around him, for experience has 
taught him that he is their master. His health is better than ours, for we live 
in a time when excess of idleness in some, excess of toil in others, the 
heating and over-abundant diet of the rich, the bad food of the poor, the 
orgies and excesses of every kind, the immoderate transport of every 
passion, the fatigue and strain of spirit, — when all these things have 
inflicted more disorders upon us than the vaunted art of medicine has been 
able to keep pace with. Even if the sick savage has only nature to hope 
from, on the other hand he has only his own malady to be afraid of. He has 
no fear of death, for no animal can know what death is, and the knowledge 
of death and its terrors is one of the first of man’s terrible acquisitions after 
abandoning his animal condition. In other respects, such as protection 
against weather, such as habitation, such as food, the savage’s natural power 
of adaptation, and the fact that his demands are moderate in proportion to 
his means of satisfying them, forbid us to consider him physically unhappy. 
Let us turn to the intellectual and moral side. 

If you contend that men were miserable, degraded, and outcast during 
these primitive centuries because the intelligence was dormant, then do not 
forget, first, that you are drawing an indictment against nature, — no 
trifling blasphemy in those days — and second, that you are attributing 
misery to a free creature with tranquil spirit and healthy body, and that must 
surely be a singular abuse of the term. We see around us scarcely any but 
people who complain of the burden of their lives; but who ever heard of a 
savage in full enjoyment of his liberty ever dreaming of complaint about his 
life or of self-destruction? 

With reference to virtues and vices in a state of nature, Hobbes is wrong 
in declaring that man in this state is vicious, as not knowing virtue. He is 
not vicious, for the reason that he does not know what being good is. It is 
not development of enlightenment nor the restrictions of law, but the calm 
of the passions and ignorance of vice, which keep them from doing ill. 
Tanto plus in illis profitcit vitiorum ignoratio, quam in his cognitio virtutis. 


Besides man has one great natural virtue, that of pity, which precedes in 
him the use of reflection, and which indeed he shares with some of the 
brutes. Mandeville, who was forced to admit the existence of this admirable 
quality in man, was absurd in not perceiving that from it flow all the social 
virtues which he would fain deny. Pity is more energetic in the primitive 
condition than it is among ourselves. It is reflection which isolates one. It is 
philosophy which teaches the philosopher to say secretly at sight of a 
suffering wretch, Perish if it please thee; I am safe and sound. They may be 
butchering a fellow-creature under your window; all you have to do is to 
clap your hands to your ears, and argue a little with yourself to hinder 
nature in revolt from making you feel as if you were in the case of the 
victim. The savage man has not got this odious gift. In the state of nature 
it is pity that takes the place of laws, manners, and virtue. It is in this natural 
sentiment rather than in subtle arguments that we have to seek the 
reluctance that every man would feel to do ill, even without the precepts of 
education. 

Finally, the passion of love, which produces such disasters in a state of 
society, where the jealousy of lovers and the vengeance of husbands lead 
each day to duels and murders, where the duty of eternal fidelity only serves 
to occasion adulteries, and where the law of continence necessarily extends 
the debauching of women and the practice of procuring abortion — this 
passion in a state of nature, where it is purely physical, momentary, and 
without any association of durable sentiment with the object of it, simply 
leads to the necessary reproduction of the species and nothing more. 

“Let us conclude, then, that wandering in the forests, without industry, 
without speech, without habitation, without war, without connection of any 
kind, without any need of his fellows or without any desire to harm them, 
perhaps even without ever recognising one of them individually, savage 
man, subject to few passions and sufficing to himself, had only the 
sentiments and the enlightenment proper to his condition. He was only 
sensible of his real wants, and only looked because he thought he had an 
interest in seeing; and his intelligence made no more progress than his 
vanity. If by chance he hit on some discovery, he was all the less able to 
communicate it; as he did not know even his own children. An art perished 
with its inventor. There was neither education nor progress; generations 
multiplied uselessly; and as each generation always started from the same 


point, centuries glided away in all the rudeness of the first ages, the race 
was already old, the individual remained always a child.” 

This brings us to the point of the matter. For if you compare the 
prodigious diversities in education and manner of life which reign in the 
different orders of the civil condition, with the simplicity and uniformity of 
the savage and animal life, where all find nourishment in the same articles 
of food, live in the same way, and do exactly the same things, you will 
easily understand to what degree the difference between man and man must 
be less in the state of nature than in that of society. Physical inequality is 
hardly perceived in the state of nature, and its indirect influences there are 
almost non-existent. 

Now as all the social virtues and other faculties possessed by man 
potentially were not bound by anything inherent in him to develop into 
actuality, he might have remained to all eternity in his admirable and most 
fitting primitive condition, but for the fortuitous concurrence of a variety of 
external changes. What are these different changes, which may perhaps 
have perfected human reason, while they certainly have deteriorated the 
race, and made men bad in making them sociable? 

What, then, are the intermediary facts between the state of nature and the 
state of civil society, the nursery of inequality? What broke up the happy 
uniformity of the first times? First, difference in soil, in climate, in seasons, 
led to corresponding differences in men’s manner of living. Along the banks 
of rivers and on the shores of the sea, they invented hooks and lines, and 
were eaters of fish. In the forests they invented bows and arrows, and 
became hunters. In cold countries they covered themselves with the skins of 
beasts. Lightning, volcanoes, or some happy chance acquainted them with 
fire, a new protection against the rigours of winter. In company with these 
natural acquisitions, grew up a sort of reflection or mechanical prudence, 
which showed them the kind of precautions most necessary to their security. 
From this rudimentary and wholly egoistic reflection there came a sense of 
the existence of a similar nature and similar interests in their fellow- 
creatures. Instructed by experience that the love of well-being and comfort 
is the only motive of human actions, the savage united with his neighbours 
when union was for their joint convenience, and did his best to blind and 
outwit his neighbours when their interests were adverse to his own, and he 
felt himself the weaker. Hence the origin of certain rude ideas of mutual 
obligation.“ 


Soon, ceasing to fall asleep under the first tree, or to withdraw into 
caves, they found axes of hard stone, which served them to cut wood, to dig 
the ground, and to construct hovels of branches and clay. This was the 
epoch of a first revolution, which formed the establishment and division of 
families, and which introduced a rough and partial sort of property. Along 
with rudimentary ideas of property, though not connected with them, came 
the rudimentary forms of inequality. When men were thrown more together, 
then he who sang or danced the best, the strongest, the most adroit, or the 
most eloquent, acquired the most consideration — that is, men ceased to 
take uniform and equal place. And with the coming of this end of equality 
there passed away the happy primitive immunity from jealousy, envy, 
malice, hate. 

On the whole, though men had lost some of their original endurance, and 
their natural pity had already undergone a certain deterioration, this period 
of the development of the human faculties, occupying a just medium 
between the indolence of the primitive state and the petulant activity of our 
modern self-love, must have been at once the happiest and the most durable 
epoch. The more we reflect, the more evident we find it that this state was 
the least subject to revolutions and the best for man. “So long as men were 
content with their rustic hovels, so long as they confined themselves to 
stitching their garments of skin with spines or fish bones, to decking their 
bodies with feathers and shells and painting them in different colours, to 
perfecting and beautifying their bows and arrows — in a word, so long as 
they only applied themselves to works that one person could do, and to arts 
that needed no more than a single hand, then they lived free, healthy, good, 
and happy, so far as was compatible with their natural constitution, and 
continued to enjoy among themselves the sweetness of independent 
intercourse. But from the moment that one man had need of the help of 
another, as soon as they perceived it to be useful for one person to have 
provisions for two, then equality disappeared, property was introduced, 
labour became necessary, and the vast forests changed into smiling fields, 
which had to be watered by the sweat of men, and in which they ever saw 
bondage and misery springing up and growing ripe with the harvests.’ 

The working of metals and agriculture have been the two great agents in 
this revolution. For the poet it is gold and silver, but for the philosopher it is 
iron and corn, that have civilised men and undone the human race. It is easy 
to see how the latter of the two arts was suggested to men by watching the 


reproducing processes of vegetation. It is less easy to be sure how they 
discovered metal, saw its uses, and invented means of smelting it, for nature 
had taken extreme precautions to hide the fatal secret. It was probably the 
operation of some volcano which first suggested the idea of fusing ore. 
From the fact of land being cultivated its division followed, and therefore 
the institution of property in its full shape. From property arose civil 
society. “The first man who, having enclosed a piece of ground, could think 
of saying, This is mine, and found people simple enough to believe him, 
was the real founder of civil society. How many crimes, wars, murders, 
miseries, and horrors would not have been spared to the human race by one 
who, plucking up the stakes, or filling in the trench, should have called out 
to his fellows: Beware of listening to this impostor; you are undone if you 
forget that the earth belongs to no one, and that its fruits are for all.” 

Things might have remained equal even in this state, if talents had only 
been equal, and if for example the employment of iron and the consumption 
of agricultural produce had always exactly balanced one another. But the 
stronger did more work; the cleverer got more advantage from his work; the 
more ingenious found means of shortening his labour; the husbandman had 
more need of metal, or the smith more need of grain; and while working 
equally, one got much gain, and the other could scarcely live. This 
distinction between Have and Have-not led to confusion and revolt, to 
brigandage on the one side and constant insecurity on the other. 

Hence disorders of a violent and interminable kind, which gave rise to 
the most deeply designed project that ever entered the human mind. This 
was to employ in favour of property the strength of the very persons who 
attacked it, to inspire them with other maxims, and to give them other 
institutions which should be as favourable to property as natural law had 
been contrary to it. The man who conceived this project, after showing his 
neighbours the monstrous confusion which made their lives most 
burdensome, spoke in this wise: “Let us unite to shield the weak from 
oppression, to restrain the proud, and to assure to each the possession of 
what belongs to him; let us set up rules of justice and peace, to which all 
shall be obliged to conform, without respect of persons, and which may 
repair to some extent the caprices of fortune, by subjecting the weak and the 
mighty alike to mutual duties. In a word, instead of turning our forces 
against one another, let us collect them into one supreme power to govern 
us by sage laws, to protect and defend all the members of the association, 


repel their common foes, and preserve us in never-ending concord.” This, 
and not the right of conquest, must have been the origin of society and laws, 
which threw new chains round the poor and gave new might to the rich; and 
for the profit of a few grasping and ambitious men, subjected the whole 
human race henceforth and for ever to toil and bondage and wretchedness 
without hope. 

The social constitution thus propounded and accepted was radically 
imperfect from the outset, and in spite of the efforts of the sagest lawgivers, 
it has always remained imperfect, because it was the work of chance, and 
because, inasmuch as it was ill begun, time, while revealing defects and 
suggesting remedies, could never repair its vices; people went on 
incessantly repairing and patching, instead of which it was indispensable to 
begin by making a clean surface and by throwing aside all the old 
materials, just as Lycurgus did in Sparta. 

Put shortly, the main positions are these. In the state of nature each man 
lived in entire isolation, and therefore physical inequality was as if it did not 
exist. After many centuries, accident, in the shape of difference of climate 
and external natural conditions, enforcing for the sake of subsistence some 
degree of joint labour, led to an increase of communication among men, to a 
slight development of the reasoning and reflective faculties, and to a rude 
and simple sense of mutual obligation, as a means of greater comfort in the 
long run. The first state was good and pure, but the second state was truly 
perfect. It was destroyed by a fresh succession of chances, such as the 
discovery of the arts of metal-working and tillage, which led first to the 
institution of property, and second to the prominence of the natural or 
physical inequalities, which now began to tell with deadly effectiveness. 
These inequalities gradually became summed up in the great distinction 
between rich and poor; and this distinction was finally embodied in the 
constitution of a civil society, expressly adapted to consecrate the 
usurpation of the rich, and to make the inequality of condition between 
them and the poor eternal. 

We thus see that the Discourse, unlike Morelly’s terse exposition, 
contains no clear account of the kind of inequality with which it deals. Is it 
inequality of material possession or inequality of political right? Morelly 
tells you decisively that the latter is only an accident, flowing from the first; 
that the key to renovation lies in the abolition of the first. Rousseau mixes 
the two confusedly together under a single name, bemoans each, but shrinks 


from a conclusion or a recommendation as to either. He declares property to 
be the key to civil society, but falls back from any ideas leading to the 
modification of the institution lying at the root of all that he deplores. 

The first general criticism, which in itself contains and covers nearly all 
others, turns on Method. “Conjectures become reasons when they are the 
most likely that you can draw from the nature of things,” and “it is for 
philosophy in lack of history to determine the most likely facts.” In an 
inductive age this royal road is rigorously closed. Guesses drawn from the 
general nature of things can no longer give us light as to the particular 
nature of the things pertaining to primitive men, any more than such 
guesses can teach us the law of the movement of the heavenly bodies, or the 
foundations of jurisprudence. Nor can deduction from anything but 
propositions which have themselves been won by laborious induction, ever 
lead us to the only kind of philosophy which has fair pretension to 
determine the most probable of the missing facts in the chain of human 
history. That quantitative and differentiating knowledge which 1s science, 
was not yet thought of in connection with the movements of our own race 
upon the earth. It is to be said, further, that of the two possible ways of 
guessing about the early state, the conditions of advance from it, and the 
rest, Rousseau’s guess that all movement away from it has been towards 
corruption, is less supported by subsequent knowledge than the guess of his 
adversaries, that it has been a movement progressive and upwards. 

This much being said as to incurable vice of method, and there are 
fervent disciples of Rousseau now living who will regard one’s craving for 
method in talking about men as a foible of pedantry, we may briefly remark 
on one or two detached objections to Rousseau’s story. To begin with, there 
is no certainty as to there having ever been a state of nature of a normal and 
organic kind, any more than there is any one normal and typical state of 
society now. There are infinitely diverse states of society, and there were 
probably as many diverse states of nature. Rousseau was sufficiently 
acquainted with the most recent metaphysics of his time to know that you 
cannot think of a tree in general, nor of a triangle in general, but only of 
some particular tree or triangle. In a similar way he might have known 
that there never was any such thing as a state of nature in the general and 
abstract, fixed, typical, and single. He speaks of the savage state also, which 
comes next, as one, identical, normal. It is, of course, nothing of the kind. 
The varieties of belief and habit and custom among the different tribes of 


savages, in reference to every object that can engage their attention, from 
death and the gods and immortality down to the uses of marriage and the art 
of counting and the ways of procuring subsistence, are infinitely numerous; 
and the more we know about this vast diversity, the less easy is it to think of 
the savage state in general. When Rousseau extols the savage state as the 
veritable youth of the world, we wonder whether we are to think of the 
negroes of the Gold Coast, or the Dyaks of Borneo, Papuans or Maoris, 
Cheyennes or Tierra-del-Fuegians or the fabled Troglodytes; whether in the 
veritable youth of the world they counted up to five or only to two; whether 
they used a fire-drill, and if so what kind of drill; whether they had the 
notion of personal identity in so weak a shape as to practise the couvade; 
and a hundred other points, which we should now require any writer to 
settle, who should speak of the savage state as sovereign, one, and 
indivisible, in the way in which Rousseau speaks of it, and holds it up to our 
vain admiration. 

Again, if the savage state supervened upon the state of nature in 
consequence of certain climatic accidents of a permanent kind, such as 
living on the banks of a river or in a dense forest, how was it that the force 
of these accidents did not begin to operate at once? How could the isolated 
state of nature endure for a year in face of them? Or what was the 
precipitating incident which suddenly set them to work, and drew the 
primitive men from an isolation so profound that they barely recognised one 
another, into that semi-social state in which the family was founded? 

We cannot tell how the state of nature continued to subsist, or, if it ever 
subsisted, how and why it ever came to an end, because the agencies which 
are alleged to have brought it to an end must have been coeval with the 
appearance of man himself. If gods had brought to men seed, fire, and the 
mechanical arts, as in one of the Platonic myths,“ we could understand that 
there was a long stage preliminary to these heavenly gifts. But if the gods 
had no part nor lot in it, and if the accidents that slowly led the human 
creature into union were as old as that nature, of which indeed they were 
actually the component elements, then man must have quitted the state of 
nature the very day on which he was born into it. And what can be a more 
monstrous anachronism than to turn a flat-headed savage into a clever, self- 
conscious, argumentative utilitarian of the eighteenth century; working the 
social problem out in his flat head with a keenness, a consistency, a grasp of 
first principles, that would have entitled him to a chair in the institute of 


moral sciences, and entering the social union with the calm and reasonable 
deliberation of a great statesman taking a critical step in policy? Aristotle 
was wiser when he fixed upon sociability as an ultimate quality of human 
nature, instead of making it, as Rousseau and so many others have done, the 
conclusion of an unimpeachable train of syllogistic reasoning.“ Morelly 
even, his own contemporary, and much less of a sage than Aristotle, was 
still sage enough to perceive that this primitive human machine, “though 
composed of intelligent parts, generally operates independently of its 
reason; its deliberations are forestalled, and only leave it to look on, while 
sentiment does its work.’ It is the more remarkable that Rousseau should 
have fallen into this kind of error, as it was one of his distinctions to have 
perceived and partially worked out the principle, that men guide their 
conduct rather from passion and instinct than from reasoned 
enlightenment.“ The ultimate quality which he named pity is, after all, the 
germ of sociability, which is only extended sympathy. But he did not firmly 
adhere to this ultimate quality, nor make any effort consistently to trace out 
its various products. 


We do not find, however, in Rousseau any serious attempt to analyse the 
composition of human nature in its primitive stages. Though constantly 
warning his readers very impressively against confounding domesticated 
with primitive men, he practically assumes that the main elements of 
character must always have been substantially identical with such elements 
and conceptions as are found after the addition of many ages of increasingly 
complex experience. There is something worth considering in his notion 
that civilisation has had effects upon man analogous to those of 
domestication upon animals, but he lacked logical persistency enough to 
enable him to adhere to his own idea, and work out conclusions from it. 

It might further be pointed out in another direction that he takes for 
granted that the mode of advance into a social state has always been one 
and the same, a single and uniform process, marked by precisely the same 
set of several stages, following one another in precisely the same order. 
There is no evidence of this; on the contrary, evidence goes to show that 
civilisation varies in origin and process with race and other things, and that 
though in all cases starting from the prime factor of sociableness in man, yet 
the course of its development has depended on the particular sets of 
circumstances with which that factor has had to combine. These are full of 


variety, according to climate and racial predisposition, although, as has been 
justly said, the force of both these two elements diminishes as the influence 
of the past in giving consistency to our will becomes more definite, and our 
means of modifying climate and race become better known. There is no 
sign that Rousseau, any more than many other inquirers, ever reflected 
whether the capacity for advance into the state of civil society in any highly 
developed form is universal throughout the species, or whether there are not 
races eternally incapable of advance beyond the savage state. Progress 
would hardly be the exception which we know it to be in the history of 
communities if there were not fundamental diversities in the civilisable 
quality of races. Why do some bodies of men get on to the high roads of 
civilisation, while others remain in the jungle and thicket of savagery; and 
why do some races advance along one of these roads, and others advance by 
different roads? 

Considerations of this sort disclose the pinched frame of trim theory with 
which Rousseau advanced to set in order a huge mass of boundlessly 
varied, intricate, and unmanageable facts. It is not, however, at all worth 
while to extend such criticism further than suffices to show how little his 
piece can stand the sort of questions which may be put to it from a scientific 
point of view. Nothing that Rousseau had to say about the state of nature 
was seriously meant for scientific exposition, any more than the Sermon on 
the Mount was meant for political economy. The importance of the 
Discourse on Inequality lay in its vehement denunciation of the existing 
social state. To the writer the question of the origin of inequality is 
evidently far less a matter at heart, than the question of its results. It is the 
natural inclination of one deeply moved by a spectacle of depravation in his 
own time and country, to extol some other time or country, of which he is 
happily ignorant enough not to know the drawbacks. Rousseau wrote about 
the savage state in something of the same spirit in which Tacitus wrote the 
Germania. And here, as in the Discourse on the influence of science and art 
upon virtue, there is a positive side. To miss this in resentment of the 
unscientific paradox that lies about it, is to miss the force of the piece, and 
to render its enormous influence for a generation after it was written 
incomprehensible. We may always be quite sure that no set of ideas ever 
produced this resounding effect on opinion, unless they contained 
something which the social or spiritual condition of the men whom they 
inflamed made true for the time, and true in an urgent sense. Is it not 


tenable that the state of certain savage tribes is more normal, offers a better 
balance between desire and opportunity, between faculty and performance, 
than the permanent state of large classes in western countries, the broken 
wreck of civilisation? To admit this is not to conclude, as Rousseau so 
rashly concluded, that the movement away from the primitive stages has 
been productive only of evil and misery even to the masses of men, the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water; or that it was occasioned, and has 
been carried on by the predominance of the lower parts and principles of 
human nature. Our provisional acquiescence in the straitness and blank 
absence of outlook or hope of the millions who come on to the earth that 
greets them with no smile, and then stagger blindly under dull burdens for a 
season, and at last are shovelled silently back under the ground, — our 
acquiescence can only be justified in the sight of humanity by the 
conviction that this is one of the temporary conditions of a vast process, 
working forwards through the impulse and agency of the finer human 
spirits, but needing much blood, many tears, uncounted myriads of lives, 
and immeasurable geologic periods of time, for its high and beneficent 
consummation. There is nothing surprising, perhaps nothing deeply 
condemnable, in the burning anger for which this acquiescence is often 
changed in the more impatient natures. As against the ignoble host who 
think that the present ordering of men, with all its prodigious inequalities, is 
in foundation and substance the perfection of social blessedness, Rousseau 
was almost in the right. If the only alternative to the present social order 
remaining in perpetuity were a retrogression to some such condition as that 
of the islanders of the South Sea, a lover of his fellow-creatures might look 
upon the result, so far as it affected the happiness of the bulk of them, with 
tolerably complete indifference. It is only the faith that we are moving 
slowly away from the existing order, as our ancestors moved slowly away 
from the old want of order, that makes the present endurable, and makes 
any tenacious effort to raise the future possible. 


An immense quantity of nonsense has been talked about the equality of 
man, for which those who deny that doctrine and those who assert it may 
divide the responsibility. It is in reality true or false, according to the 
doctrines with which it is confronted. As against the theory that the existing 
way of sharing the laboriously acquired fruits and delights of the earth is a 
just representation and fair counterpart of natural inequalities among men in 


merit and capacity, the revolutionary theory 1s true, and the passionate 
revolutionary cry for equality of external chance most righteous and 
unanswerable. But the issues do not end here. Take such propositions as 
these: — there are differences in the capacity of men for serving the 
community; the well-being of the community demands the allotment of 
high function in proportion to high faculty; the rights of man in politics are 
confined to a right of the same protection for his own interests as is given to 
the interests of others. As against these principles, the revolutionary 
deductions from the equality of man are false. And such pretensions as that 
every man could be made equally fit for every function, or that not only 
each should have an equal chance, but that he who uses his chance well and 
sociably should be kept on a level in common opinion and trust with him 
who uses it ill and unsociably, or does not use it at all, — the whole of this 
is obviously most illusory and most disastrous, and in whatever decree any 
set of men have ever taken it up, to that degree they have paid the penalty. 

What Rousseau’s Discourse meant, what he intended it to mean, and 
what his first direct disciples understood it as meaning, is not that all men 
are born equal. He never says this, and his recognition of natural inequality 
implies the contrary proposition. His position is that the artificial 
differences, springing from the conditions of the social union, do not 
coincide with the differences in capacity springing from original 
constitution; that the tendency of the social union as now organised is to 
deepen the artificial inequalities, and make the gulf between those endowed 
with privileges and wealth and those not so endowed ever wider and wider. 
It would have been very difficult a hundred years ago to deny the truth of 
this way of stating the case. If it has to some extent already ceased to be 
entirely true, and if violent popular forces are at work making it less and 
less true, we owe the origin of the change, among other causes and 
influences, not least to the influence of Rousseau himself, and those whom 
he inspired. It was that influence which, though it certainly did not produce, 
yet did as certainly give a deep and remarkable bias, first to the American 
Revolution, and a dozen years afterwards to the French Revolution. 

It would be interesting to trace the different fortunes which awaited the 
idea of the equality of man in America and in France. In America it has 
always remained strictly within the political order, and perhaps with the 
considerable exception of the possibles share it may have had, along with 
Christian notions of the brotherhood of man, and statesmanlike notions of 


national prosperity, in leading to the abolition of slavery, it has brought 
forth no strong moral sentiment against the ethical and economic bases of 
any part of the social order. In France, on the other hand, it was the starting- 
point of movements that have had all the fervour and intensity of religions, 
and have made men feel about social inequalities the burning shame and 
wrath with which a Christian saw the flourishing temples of unclean gods. 
This difference in the interpretation and development of the first doctrine 
may be explained in various ways, — by difference of material 
circumstance between America and France; difference of the political and 
social level from which the principle of equality had to start; and not least 
by difference of intellectual temperament. This last was itself partly the 
product of difference in religion, which makes the English dread the 
practical enforcement of logical conclusions, while the French have hitherto 
been apt to dread and despise any tendency to stop short of that. 


Let us notice, finally, the important fact that the appearance of 
Rousseau’s Discourses was the first sign of reaction against the historic 
mode of inquiry into society that had been initiated by Montesquieu. The 
Spirit of Laws was published in 1748, with a truly prodigious effect. It 
coloured the whole of the social literature in France during the rest of the 
century. A history of its influence would be a history of one of the most 
important sides of speculative activity. In the social writings of Rousseau 
himself there is hardly a chapter which does not contain tacit reference to 
Montesquieu’s book. The Discourses were the beginning of a movement in 
an exactly opposite direction; that is, away from patient collection of wide 
multitudes of facts relating to the conditions of society, towards the 
promulgation of arbitrary systems of absolute social dogmas. Mably, the 
chief dogmatic socialist of the century, and one of the most dignified and 
austere characters, is an important example of the detriment done by the 
influence of Rousseau to that of Montesquieu, in the earlier stages of the 
conflict between the two schools. Mably (1709-1785), of whom the remark 
is to be made that he was for some years behind the scenes of government 
as De Tencin’s secretary and therefore was versed in affairs, began his 
inquiries with Greece and Rome. “You will find everything in ancient 
history,” he said. And he remained entirely in this groove of thought until 
Rousseau appeared. He then gradually left Montesquieu. “To find the duties 
of a legislator,” he said, “I descend into the abysses of my heart, I study my 


sentiments.” He opposed the Economists, the other school that was feeling 
its way imperfectly enough to a positive method. “As soon as I see landed 
property established,” he wrote, “then I see unequal fortunes; and from 
these unequal fortunes must there not necessarily result different and 
opposed interests, all the vices of riches, all the vices of poverty, the 
brutalisation of intelligence, the corruption of civil manners?” and so 
forth. In his most important work, published in 1776, we see Rousseau’s 
notions developed, with a logic from which their first author shrunk, either 
from fear, or more probably from want of firmness and consistency as a 
reasoner. “It is to equality that nature has attached the preservation of our 
social faculties and happiness: and from this I conclude that legislation will 
only be taking useless trouble, unless all its attention is first of all directed 
to the establishment of equality in the fortune and condition of citizens.’ 
That is to say not only political equality, but economic communism. “What 
miserable folly, that persons who pass for philosophers should go on 
repeating after one another that without property there can be no society. 
Let us leave illusion. It is property that divides us into two classes, rich and 
poor; the first will alway prefer their fortune to that of the state, while the 
second will never love a government or laws that leave them in misery.” 
This was the kind of opinion for which Rousseau’s diffuse and rhetorical 
exposition of social necessity had prepared France some twenty years 
before. After powerfully helping the process of general dissolution, it 
produced the first fruits specifically after its own kind some twenty years 
later in the system of Baboeuf.~ 

The unflinching application of principles is seldom achieved by the men 
who first launch them. The labour of the preliminary task seems to exhaust 
one man’s stock of mental force. Rousseau never thought of the subversion 
of society or its reorganisation on a communistic basis. Within a few 
months of his profession of profound lament that the first man who made a 
claim to property had not been instantly unmasked as the arch foe of the 
race, he speaks most respectfully of property as the pledge of the 
engagements of citizens and the foundation of the social pact, while the first 
condition of that pact is that every one should be maintained in peaceful 
enjoyment of what belongs to him.“ We need not impute the apparent 
discrepancy to insincerity. Rousseau was always apt to think in a slipshod 
manner. He sensibly though illogically accepted wholesome practical 


maxims, as if they flowed from theoretical premisses that were in truth 
utterly incompatible with them. 
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CHAPTER VI. PARIS. 
I. 


By what subtle process did Rousseau, whose ideal had been a summer life 
among all the softnesses of sweet gardens and dappled orchards, turn into 
panegyrist of the harsh austerity of old Cato and grim Brutus’s civic 
devotion? The amiability of eighteenth century France — and France was 
amiable in spite of the atrocities of White Penitents at Toulouse, and black 
Jansenists at Paris, and the men and women who dealt in lettres-de-cachet 
at Versailles — was revolted by the name of the cruel patriot who slew his 
son for the honour of discipline. How came Rousseau of all men, the great 
humanitarian of his time, to rise to the height of these unlovely rigours? 

The answer is that he was a citizen of Geneva transplanted. He had been 
bred in puritan and republican tradition, with love of God and love of law 
and freedom and love of country all penetrating it, and then he had been 
accidentally removed to a strange city that was in active ferment with ideas 
that were the direct abnegation of all these. In Paris the idea of a God was 
either repudiated along with many other ancestral conceptions, or else it 
was fatally entangled with the worst superstition and not seldom with the 
vilest cruelties. The idea of freedom was unknown, and the idea of law was 
benumbed by abuses and exceptions. The idea of country was enfeebled in 
some and displaced in others by a growing passion for the captivating 
something styled citizenship of the world. If Rousseau could have ended his 
days among the tranquil lakes and hills of Savoy, Geneva might possibly 
never have come back to him. For it depends on circumstance, which of the 
chances that slumber within us shall awake, and which shall fall unroused 
with us into the darkness. The fact of Rousseau ranking among the greatest 
of the writers of the French language, and the yet more important fact that 
his ideas found their most ardent disciples and exploded in their most 
violent form in France, constantly make us forget that he was not a 
Frenchman, but a Genevese deeply imbued with the spirit of his native city. 
He was thirty years old before he began even temporarily to live in France: 
he had only lived there some five or six years when he wrote his first 
famous piece, so un-French in all its spirit; and the ideas of the Social 
Contract were in germ before he settled in France at all. 


There have been two great religious reactions, and the name of Geneva 
has a fundamental association with each of them. The first was that against 
the paganised Catholicism of the renaissance, and of this Calvin was a 
prime leader; the second was that against the materialism of the eighteenth 
century, of which the prime leader was Rousseau. The diplomatist was right 
who called Geneva the fifth part of the world. At the congress of Vienna, 
some one, wearied at the enormous place taken by the hardly visible 
Geneva in the midst of negotiations involving momentous issues for the 
whole habitable globe, called out that it was after all no more than a grain of 
sand. But he was not wrong who made bold to reply, “Geneva is no grain of 
sand; *tis a grain of musk that perfumes all Europe.” We have to 
remember that it was at all events as a grain of musk ever pervading the 
character of Rousseau. It happened in later years that he repudiated his 
allegiance to her, but however bitterly a man may quarrel with a parent, he 
cannot change blood, and Rousseau ever remained a true son of the city of 
Calvin. We may perhaps conjecture without excessive fancifulness that the 
constant spectacle and memory of a community, free, energetic, and 
prosperous, whose institutions had been shaped and whose political temper 
had been inspired by one great lawgiver, contributed even more powerfully 
than what he had picked up about Lycurgus and Lacedæmon, to give him a 
turn for Utopian speculation, and a conviction of the artificiality and easy 
modifiableness of the social structure. This, however, is less certain than 
that he unconsciously received impressions in his youth from the 
circumstances of Geneva, both as to government and religion, as to 
freedom, order, citizenship, manners, which formed the deepest part of him 
on the reflective side, and which made themselves visible whenever he 
exchanged the life of beatified sense for moods of speculative energy, 
“Never,” he says, “did I see the walls of that happy city, I never went into it, 
without feeling a certain faintness at my heart, due to excess of tender 
emotion. At the same time that the noble image of freedom elevated my 
soul, those of equality, of union, of gentle manners, touched me even to 
tears.” His spirit never ceased to haunt city and lake to the end, and he 
only paid the debt of an owed acknowledgment in the dedication of his 
Discourse on Inequality to the republic of Geneva.“ It was there it had its 
root. The honour in which industry was held in Geneva, the democratic 
phrases that constituted the dialect of its government, the proud tradition of 
the long battle which had won and kept its independence, the severity of its 


manners, the simplicity of its pleasures, — all these things awoke in his 
memory as soon as ever occasion drew him to serious thought. More than 
that, he had in a peculiar manner drawn in with the breath of his earliest 
days in this theocratically constituted city, the vital idea that there are sacred 
things and objects of reverence among men. And hence there came to him, 
though with many stains and much misdirection, the most priceless 
excellence of a capacity for devout veneration. 


There is certainly no real contradiction between the quality of reverence 
and the more equivocal quality of a sensuous temperament, though a man 
may well seem on the surface, as the first succeeds the second in rule over 
him, to be the contradiction to his other self. The objects of veneration and 
the objects of sensuous delight are externally so unlike and so incongruous, 
that he who follows both in their turns is as one playing the part of an 
ironical chorus in the tragi-comic drama of his own life. You may perceive 
these two to be mere imperfect or illusory opposites, when you confront a 
man like Rousseau with the true opposite of his own type; with those who 
are from their birth analysts and critics, keen, restless, urgent, inexorably 
questioning. That energetic type, though not often dead or dull on the side 
of sense, yet is incapable of steeping itself in the manifold delights of eye 
and ear, of nostril and touch, with the peculiar intensity of passive 
absorption that seeks nothing further nor deeper than unending continuance 
of this profound repose of all filled sensation, just as it is incapable of the 
kindred mood of elevated humility and joyful unasking devoutness in the 
presence of emotions and dim thoughts that are beyond the compass of 
words. 

The citizen of Geneva with this unseen fibre of Calvinistic veneration 
and austerity strong and vigorous within him, found a world that had 
nothing sacred and took nothing for granted; that held the past in contempt, 
and ever like old Athenians asked for some new thing; that counted 
simplicity of life an antique barbarism, and literary curiousness the master 
virtue. There were giants in this world, like the panurgic Diderot. There 
were industrious, worthy, disinterested men, who used their minds honestly 
and actively with sincere care for truth, like D’Holbach. There was poured 
around the whole, like a high stimulating atmosphere to the stronger, and 
like some evil mental aphrodisiac to the weaker, the influence of Voltaire, 
the great indomitable chieftain of them all. Intellectual size half redeems 


want of perfect direction by its generous power and fulness. It was not the 
strong men, atheists and philosophisers as they were, who first irritated 
Rousseau into revolt against their whole system of thought in all its 
principles. The dissent between him and them was fundamental and 
enormous, and in time it flamed out into open war. Conflict of theory, 
however, was brought home to him first by slow-growing exasperation at 
the follies in practice of the minor disciples of the gospel of knowing and 
acting, as distinguished from his own gospel of placid being. He craved 
beliefs that should uphold men in living their lives, substantial helps on 
which they might lean without examination and without mistrust: his life in 
Paris was thrown among people who lived in the midst of open questions, 
and revelled in a reflective and didactic morality, which had no root in the 
heart and so made things easy for the practical conscience. He sought 
tranquillity and valued life for its own sake, not as an arena and a theme for 
endless argument and debate: he found friends who knew no higher 
pleasure than the futile polemics of mimic philosophy over dessert, who 
were as full of quibble as the wrong-headed interlocutors in a Platonic 
dialogue, and who babbled about God and state of nature, about virtue and 
the spirituality of the soul, much as Boswell may have done when Johnson 
complained of him for asking questions that would make a man hang 
himself. The highest things were thus brought down to the level of the 
cheapest discourse, and subjects which the wise take care only to discuss 
with the wise, were here everyday topics for all comers. 

The association with such high themes of those light qualities of tact, 
gaiety, complaisance, which are the life of the superficial commerce of men 
and women of the world, probably gave quite as much offence to Rousseau 
as the doctrines which some of his companions had the honest courage or 
the heedless fatuity to profess. It was an outrage to all the serious side of 
him to find persons of quality introducing materialism as a new fashion, and 
atheism as the liveliest of condiments. The perfume of good manners only 
made what he took for bad principles the worse, and heightened his 
impatience at the flippancy of pretensions to overthrow the beliefs of a 
world between two wines. 

Doctrine and temperament united to set him angrily against the world 
around him. The one was austere and the other was sensuous, and the 
sensuous temperament in its full strength is essentially solitary. The play of 
social intercourse, its quick transitions, and incessant demands, are fatal to 


free and uninterrupted abandonment to the flow of soft internal emotions. 
Rousseau, dreaming, moody, indolently, meditative, profoundly enwrapped 
in the brooding egoism of his own sensations, had to mix with men and 
women whose egoism took the contrary form of an eager desire to produce 
flashing effects on other people. We may be sure that as the two sides of his 
character — his notions of serious principle, and his notions of personal 
comfort — both went in the same direction, the irritation and impatience 
with which they inspired him towards society did not lessen with increased 
communication, but naturally deepened with a more profoundly settled 
antipathy. 

Rousseau lived in Paris for twelve years, from his return from Venice in 
1744 until his departure in 1756 for the rustic lodge in a wood which the 
good-will of Madame d’Epinay provided for him. We have already seen one 
very important side of his fortunes during these years, in the relations he 
formed with Theresa, and the relations which he repudiated with his 
children. We have heard too the new words with which during these years 
he first began to make the hearts of his contemporaries wax hot within 
them. It remains to examine the current of daily circumstance on which his 
life was embarked, and the shores to which it was bearing him. 

His patrons were at present almost exclusively in the circle of finance. 
Richelieu, indeed, took him for a moment by the hand, but even the 
introduction to him was through the too frail wife of one of the greatest of 
the farmers general.“ Madame Dupin and Madame d’Epinay, his two chief 
patronesses, were also both of them the wives of magnates of the farm. The 
society of the great people of this world was marked by all the glare, 
artificiality, and sentimentalism of the epoch, but it had also one or two 
specially hollow characteristics of its own. As is always the case when a 
new rich class rises in the midst of a community possessing an old caste, the 
circle of Parisian financiers made it their highest social aim to thrust and 
strain into the circle of the Versailles people of quality. They had no normal 
life of their own, with independent traditions and self-respect; and for the 
same reason that an essentially worn-out aristocracy may so long preserve a 
considerable degree of vigour and even of social utility under certain 
circumstances by means of tenacious pride in its own order, a new 
plutocracy is demoralised from the very beginning of its existence by want 
of a similar kind of pride in itself, and by the ignoble necessity of craving 
the countenance of an upper class that loves to despise and humiliate it. 


Besides the more obvious evils of a position resting entirely on material 
opulence, and maintaining itself by coarse and glittering ostentation, there is 
a fatal moral hollowness which infects both serious conduct and social 
diversion. The result is seen in imitative manners, affected culture, and a 
mixture of timorous self-consciousness within and noisy self-assertion 
without, which completes the most distasteful scene that any collected spirit 
can witness. 

Rousseau was, as has been said, the secretary of Madame Dupin and her 
stepson Francueil. He occasionally went with them to Chenonceaux in 
Touraine, one of Henry the Second’s castles built for Diana of Poitiers, and 
here he fared sumptuously every day. In Paris his means, as we know, were 
too strait. For the first two years he had a salary of nine hundred francs; 
then his employers raised it to as much as fifty louis. For the first of the 
Discourses the publisher gave him nothing, and for the second he had to 
extract his fee penny by penny, and after long waiting. His comic opera, the 
Village Soothsayer, was a greater success; it brought him the round sum of 
two hundred louis from the court, and some five and twenty more from the 
bookseller, and so, he says, “the interlude, which cost me five or six weeks 
of work, produced nearly as much money as Emilius afterwards did, which 
had cost me twenty years of meditation and three years of composition.” 
Before the arrival of this windfall, M. Francueil, who was receiver-general, 
offered him the post of cashier in that important department, and Rousseau 
attended for some weeks to receive the necessary instructions. His progress 
was tardy as usual, and the complexities of accounts were as little congenial 
to him as notarial complexities had been three and twenty years previously. 
It is, however, one of the characteristics of times of national break-up not to 
be peremptory in exacting competence, and Rousseau gravely sat at the 
receipt of custom, doing the day’s duty with as little skill as liking. Before 
he had been long at his post, his official chief going on a short journey left 
him in charge of the chest, which happened at the moment to contain no 
very portentous amount. The disquiet with which the watchful custody of 
this moderate treasure harassed and afflicted Rousseau, not only persuaded 
him that nature had never designed him to be the guardian of money chests, 
but also threw him into a fit of very painful illness. The surgeons let him 
understand that within six months he would be in the pale kingdoms. The 
effect of such a hint on a man of his temper, and the train of reflections 
which it would be sure to set aflame, are to be foreseen by us who know 


Rousseau’s fashion of dealing with the irksome. Why sacrifice the peace 
and charm of the little fragment of days left to him, to the bondage of an 
office for which he felt nothing but disgust? How reconcile the austere 
principles which he had just adopted in his denunciation of sciences and 
arts, and his panegyric on the simplicity of the natural life, with such duties 
as he had to perform? And how preach disinterestedness and frugality from 
amid the cashboxes of a receiver-general? Plainly it was his duty to pass in 
independence and poverty the little time that was yet left to him, to bring all 
the forces of his soul to bear in breaking the fetters of opinion, and to carry 
out courageously whatever seemed best to himself, without suffering the 
judgment of others to interpose the slightest embarrassment or hindrance.” 

With Rousseau, to conceive a project of this kind for simplifying his life 
was to hasten urgently towards its realisation, because such projects 
harmonised with all his strongest predispositions. His design mastered and 
took whole possession of him. He resolved to earn his living by copying 
music, as that was conformable to his taste, within his capacity, and 
compatible with entire personal freedom. His patron did as the world is so 
naturally ready to do with those who choose the stoic’s way; he declared 
that Rousseau was gone mad.™ Talk like this had no effect on a man whom 
self-indulgence led into a path that others would only have been forced into 
by self-denial. Let it be said, however, that this is a form of self-indulgence 
of which society is never likely to see an excess, and meanwhile we may 
continue to pay it some respect as assuredly leaning to virtue’s side. 
Rousseau’s many lapses from grace perhaps deserve a certain gentleness of 
treatment, after the time when with deliberation and collected effort he set 
himself to the hard task of fitting his private life to his public principles. 
Anything that heightens the self-respect of the race is good for us to behold, 
and it is a permanent source of comfort to all who thirst after reality in 
teachers, whether their teaching happens to be our own or not, to find that 
the prophet of social equality was not a fine gentleman, nor the teacher of 
democracy a hanger-on to the silly skirts of fashion. 

Rousseau did not merely throw up a post which would one day have 
made him rich. Stoicism on the heroic, peremptory scale is not so difficult 
as the application of the same principle to trifles. Besides this greater 
sacrifice, he gave up the pleasant things for which most men value the 
money that procures them, and instituted an austere sumptuary reform in 
truly Genevese spirit. His sword was laid aside; for flowing peruke was 


substituted the small round wig; he left off gilt buttons and white stockings, 
and he sold his watch with the joyful and singular thought that he would 
never again need to know the time. One sacrifice remained to be made. Part 
of his equipment for the Venetian embassy had been a large stock of fine 
linen, and for this he retained a particular affection, for both now and 
always Rousseau had a passion for personal cleanliness, as he had for 
corporeal wholesomeness. He was seasonably delivered from bondage to 
his fine linen by aid from without. One Christmas Eve it lay drying in a 
garret in the rather considerable quantity of forty-two shirts, when a thief, 
always suspected to be the brother of Theresa, broke open the door and 
carried off the treasure, leaving Rousseau henceforth to be the contented 
wearer of coarser stuffs.” 

We may place this reform towards the end of the year 1750, or the 
beginning of 1751, when his mind was agitated by the busy discussion 
which his first Discourse excited, and by the new ideas of literary power 
which its reception by the public naturally awakened in him. “It takes,” 
wrote Diderot, “right above the clouds; never was such a success.” We can 
hardly have a surer sign of a man’s fundamental sincerity than that his first 
triumph, the first revelation to him of his power, instead of seducing him to 
frequent the mischievous and disturbing circle of his applauders, should 
throw him inwards upon himself and his own principles with new 
earnestness and refreshed independence. Rousseau very soon made up his 
mind what the world was worth to him; and this, not as the ordinary 
sentimentalist or satirist does, by way of set-off against the indulgence of 
personal foibles, but from recognition of his own qualities, of the bounds set 
to our capacity of life, and of the limits of the world’s power to satisfy us. 
“When my destiny threw me into the whirlpool of society,” he wrote in his 
last meditation on the course of his own life, “I found nothing there to give 
a moment’s solace to my heart. Regret for my sweet leisure followed me 
everywhere; it shed indifference or disgust over all that might have been 
within my reach, leading to fortune and honours. Uncertain in the disquiet 
of my desires, I hoped for little, I obtained less, and I felt even amid gleams 
of prosperity that if I obtained all that I supposed myself to be seeking, I 
should still not have found the happiness for which my heart was greedily 
athirst, though without distinctly knowing its object. Thus everything 
served to detach my affections from society, even before the misfortunes 
which were to make me wholly a stranger to it. I reached the age of forty, 


floating between indigence and fortune, between wisdom and disorder, full 
of vices of habit without any evil tendency at heart, living by hazard, 
distracted as to my duties without despising them, but often without much 
clear knowledge what they were." 

A brooding nature gives to character a connectedness and unity that is in 
strong contrast with the dispersion and multiformity of the active type. The 
attractions of fame never cheated Rousseau into forgetfulness of the 
commanding principle that a man’s life ought to be steadily composed to 
oneness with itself in all its parts, as by mastery of an art of moral 
counterpoint, and not crowded with a wild mixture of aim and emotion like 
distracted masks in high carnival. He complains of the philosophers with 
whom he came into contact, that their philosophy was something foreign to 
them and outside of their own lives. They studied human nature for the sake 
of talking learnedly about it, not for the sake of self-knowledge; they 
laboured to instruct others, not to enlighten themselves within. When they 
published a book, its contents only interested them to the extent of making 
the world accept it, without seriously troubling themselves whether it were 
true or false, provided only that it was not refuted. “For my own part, when 
I desired to learn, it was to know things myself, and not at all to teach 
others. I always believed that before instructing others it was proper to 
begin by knowing enough for one’s self; and of all the studies that I have 
tried to follow in my life in the midst of men, there is hardly one that I 
should not have followed equally if I had been alone, and shut up in a desert 
island for the rest of my days.”7 

When we think of Turgot, whom Rousseau occasionally met among the 
society which he denounces, such a denunciation sounds a little outrageous. 
But then Turgot was perhaps the one sane Frenchman of the first eminence 
in the eighteenth century. Voltaire chose to be an exile from the society of 
Paris and Versailles as pertinaciously as Rousseau did, and he spoke more 
bitterly of it in verse than Rousseau ever spoke bitterly of it in prose. It 
was, as has been so often said, a society dominated by women, from the 
king’s mistress who helped to ruin France, down to the financier’s wife who 
gave suppers to flashy men of letters. The eighteenth century salon has been 
described as having three stages; the salon of 1730, still retaining some of 
the stately domesticity, elegance, dignity of the age of Lewis XIV.; that of 
1780, grave, cold, dry, given to dissertation; and between the two, the salon 
of 1750, full of intellectual stir, brilliance, frivolous originality, glittering 


wastefulness. Though this division of time must not be pressed too 
closely, it is certain that the era of Rousseau’s advent in literature with his 
Discourses fell in with the climax of social unreality in the surface 
intercourse of France, and that the same date marks the highest point of 
feminine activity and power. 

The common mixture of much reflective morality in theory with much 
light-hearted immorality in practice, never entered so largely into manners. 
We have constantly to wonder how they analysed and defined the word 
Virtue, to which they so constantly appealed in letters, conversation, and 
books, as the sovereign object for our deepest and warmest adoration. A 
whole company of transgressors of the marriage law would melt into floods 
of tears over a hymn to virtue, which they must surely have held of too 
sacred an essence to mix itself with any one virtue in particular, except that 
very considerable one of charitably letting all do as they please. It is much, 
however, that these tears, if not very burning, were really honest. Society, 
though not believing very deeply in the supernatural, was not cursed with 
an arid, parching, and hardened scepticism about the genuineness of good 
emotions in a man, and so long as people keep this baleful poison out of 
their hearts, their lives remain worth having. 

It is true that cynicism in the case of some women of this time 
occasionally sounded in a diabolic key, as when one said, “It is your lover 
to whom you should never say that you don’t believe in God; to one’s 
husband that does not matter, because in the case of a lover one must 
reserve for one’s self some door of escape, and devotional scruples cut 
everything short.” Or here: “I do not distrust anybody, for that is a 
deliberate act; but I do not trust anybody, and there is no trouble in this.” 
Or again in the word thrown to a man vaunting the probity of some one: 
“What! can a man of intelligence like you accept the prejudice of meum and 
tuum?’ Such speech, however, was probably most often a mere freak of 
the tongue, a mode and fashion, as who should go to a masked ball in guise 
of Mephistopheles, without anything more Mephistophelian about him than 
red apparel and peaked toes. “She was absolutely charming,” said one of a 
new-comer; “she did not utter one single word that was not a paradox.” 
This was the passing taste. Human nature is able to keep itself wholesome 
in fundamentals even under very great difficulties, and it is as wise as it is 
charitable in judging a sharp and cynical tone to make large allowances for 
mere costume and assumed character. 


In respect of the light companionship of common usage, however, it is 
exactly the costume which comes closest to us, and bad taste in that is most 
jarring and least easily forgiven. There is a certain stage in an observant 
person’s experience of the heedlessness, indolence, and native folly of men 
and women — and if his observation be conducted in a catholic spirit, he 
will probably see something of this not merely in others — when the 
tolerable average sanity of human arrangements strikes him as the most 
marvellous of all the fortunate accidents in the universe. Rousseau could not 
even accept the fact of this miraculous result, the provisional and temporary 
sanity of things, and he confronted society with eyes of angry chagrin. A 
great lady asked him how it was that she had not seen him for an age. 
“Because when I wish to see you, I wish to see no one but you. What do 
you want me to do in the midst of your society? I should cut a sorry figure 
in a circle of mincing tripping coxcombs; they do not suit me.” We cannot 
wonder that on some occasion when her son’s proficiency was to be tested 
before a company of friends, Madame d’Epinay prayed Rousseau to be of 
them, on the ground that he would be sure to ask the child outrageously 
absurd questions, which would give gaiety to the affair* As it happened, 
the father was unwise. He was a man of whom it was said that he had 
devoured two million francs, without either saying or doing a single good 
thing. He rewarded the child’s performance with the gift of a superb suit of 
cherry-coloured velvet, extravagantly trimmed with costly lace; the peasant 
from whose sweat and travail the money had been wrung, went in heavy 
rags, and his children lived as the beasts of the field. The poor youth was ill 
dealt with. “That is very fine,” said rude Duclos, “but remember that a fool 
in lace is still a fool.” Rousseau, in reply to the child’s importunity, was still 
blunter: “Sir, I am no judge of finery, I am only a judge of man; I wished to 
talk with you a little while ago, but I wish so no longer.” 

Marmontel, whose account may have been coloured by retrospection in 
later years, says that before the success of the first Discourse, Rousseau 
concealed his pride under the external forms of a politeness that was timid 
even to obsequiousness; in his uneasy glance you perceived mistrust and 
observant jealousy; there was no freedom in his manner, and no one ever 
observed more cautiously the hateful precept to live with your friends as 
though they were one day to be your enemies.“ Grimm’s description is 
different and more trustworthy. Until he began to affect singularity, he says, 
Rousseau had been gallant and overflowing with artificial compliment, with 


manners that were honeyed and even wearisome in their soft elaborateness. 
All at once he put on the cynic’s cloak, and went to the other extreme. Still 
in spite of an abrupt and cynical tone he kept much of his old art of 
elaborate fine speeches, and particularly in his relations with women.“ Of 
his abruptness, he tells a most displeasing tale. “One day Rousseau told us 
with an air of triumph, that as he was coming out of the opera where he had 
been seeing the first representation of the Village Soothsayer, the Duke of 
Zweibrücken had approached him with much politeness, saying, ‘Will you 
allow me to pay you a compliment?’ and that he replied, ‘Yes, if it be very 
short.’ Everybody was silent at this, until I said to him laughingly, 
‘Illustrious citizen and co-sovereign of Geneva, since there resides in you a 
part of the sovereignty of the republic, let me represent to you that, for all 
the severity of your principles, you should hardly refuse to a sovereign 
prince the respect due to a water-carrier, and that if you had met a word of 
good-will from a water-carrier with an answer as rough and brutal as that, 
you would have had to reproach yourself with a most unseasonable piece of 
impertinence.’” 

There were still more serious circumstances when exasperation at the 
flippant tone about him carried him beyond the ordinary bounds of that 
polite time. A guest at table asked contemptuously what was the use of a 
nation like the French having reason, if they did not use it. “They mock the 
other nations of the earth, and yet are the most credulous of all.” 
ROUSSEAU: “I forgive them for their credulity, but not for condemning 
those who are credulous in some other way.” Some one said that in matters 
of religion everybody was right, but that everybody should remain in that in 
which he had been born. ROUSSEAU, with warmth: “Not so, by God, if it 
is a bad one, for then it can do nothing but harm.” Then some one 
contended that religion always did some good, as a kind of rein to the 
common people who had no other morality. All the rest cried out at this in 
indignant remonstrance, one shrewd person remarking that the common 
people had much livelier fear of being hanged than of being damned. The 
conversation was broken off for a moment by the hostess calling out, “After 
all, one must nourish the tattered affair we call our body, so ring and let 
them bring us the joint.” This done, the servants dismissed, and the door 
shut, the discussion was resumed with such vehemence by Duclos and Saint 
Lambert, that, says the lady who tells us the story, “I feared they were bent 
on destroying all religion, and I prayed for some mercy to be shown at any 


rate to natural religion.” There was not a whit more sympathy for that than 
for the rest. Rousseau declared himself paullo infirmior, and clung to the 
morality of the gospel as the natural morality which in old times constituted 
the whole and only creed. “But what is a God,” cried one impetuous 
disputant, “who gets angry and is appeased again?” Rousseau began to 
murmur between grinding teeth, and a tide of pleasantries set in at his 
expense, to which came this: “If it is a piece of cowardice to suffer ill to be 
spoken of one’s friend behind his back, ’tis a crime to suffer ill to be spoken 
of one’s God, who is present; and for my part, sirs, I believe in God.” “I 
admit,” said the atheistic champion, “that it is a fine thing to see this God 
bending his brow to earth and watching with admiration the conduct of a 
Cato. But this notion is, like many others, very useful in some great heads, 
such as Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates, where it can only produce 
heroism, but it is the germ of all madnesses.” ROUSSEAU: “Sirs, I leave 
the room if you say another word more,” and he was rising to fulfil his 
threat, when the entry of a new-comer stopped the discussion. 

His words on another occasion show how all that he saw helped to keep 
up a fretted condition of mind, in one whose soft tenacious memory turned 
daily back to simple and unsophisticated days among the green valleys, and 
refused to acquiesce in the conditions of changed climate. So terrible a 
thing is it to be the bondsman of reminiscence. Madame d’Epinay was 
suspected, wrongfully as it afterwards proved, of having destroyed some 
valuable papers belonging to a dead relative. There was much idle and cruel 
gossip in an ill-natured world. Rousseau, her friend, kept steadfast silence: 
she challenged his opinion. “What am I to say?” he answered; “I go and 
come, and all that I hear outrages and revolts me. I see the one so evidently 
malicious and so adroit in their injustice; the other so awkward and so 
stupid in their good intentions, that I am tempted (and it is not the first time) 
to look on Paris as a cavern of brigands, of whom every traveller in his turn 
is the victim. What gives me the worst idea of society is to see how eager 
each person is to pardon himself, by reason of the number of the people 
who are like him.” 

Notwithstanding his hatred of this cavern of brigands, and the little pains 
he took to conceal his feelings from any individual brigand, whether male 
or female, with whom he had to deal, he found out that “it is not always so 
easy as people suppose to be poor and independent.” Merciless invasion of 
his time in every shape made his life weariness. Sometimes he had the 


courage to turn and rend the invader, as in the letter to a painter who sent 
him the same copy of verses three times, requiring immediate 
acknowledgment. “It is not just,” at length wrote the exasperated Rousseau, 
“that I should be tyrannised over for your pleasure; not that my time is 
precious, as you say; it is either passed in suffering or it is lost in idleness; 
but when I cannot employ it usefully for some one, I do not wish to be 
hindered from wasting it in my own fashion. A single minute thus usurped 
is what all the kings of the universe could not give me back, and it is to be 
my own master that I flee from the idle folk of towns, — people as 
thoroughly wearied as they are thoroughly wearisome, — who, because 
they do not know what to do with their own time, think they have a right to 
waste that of others.”“* The more abruptly he treated visitors, persecuting 
dinner-givers, and all the tribe of the importunate, the more obstinate they 
were in possessing themselves of his time. In seizing the hours they were 
keeping his purse empty, as well as keeping up constant irritation in his 
soul. He appears to have earned forty sous for a morning’s work, and to 
have counted this a fair fee, remarking modestly that he could not well 
subsist on less. He had one chance of a pension, which he threw from him 
in a truly characteristic manner. 

When he came to Paris he composed his musical diversion of the Muses 
Galantes, which was performed (1745) in the presence of Rameau, under 
the patronage of M. de la Popelinière. Rameau apostrophised the unlucky 
composer with much violence, declaring that one-half of the piece was the 
work of a master, while the other was that of a person entirely ignorant of 
the musical rudiments; the bad work therefore was Rousseau’s own, and the 
good was a plagiarism. This repulse did not daunt the hero. Five or six 
years afterwards on a visit to Passy, as he was lying awake in bed, he 
conceived the idea of a pastoral interlude after the manner of the Italian 
comic operas. In six days the Village Soothsayer was sketched, and in three 
weeks virtually completed. Duclos procured its rehearsal at the Opera, and 
after some debate it was performed before the court at Fontainebleau. The 
Plutarchian stoic, its author, went from Paris in a court coach, but his 
Roman tone deserted him, and he felt shamefaced as a schoolboy before the 
great world, such divinity doth hedge even a Lewis XV., and even in a soul 
of Genevan temper. The piece was played with great success, and the 
composer was informed that he would the next day have the honour of 
being presented to the king, who would most probably mark his favour by 


the bestowal of a pension.~ Rousseau was tossed with many doubts. He 
would fain have greeted the king with some word that should show 
sensibility to the royal graciousness, without compromising republican 
severity, “clothing some great and useful truth in a fine and deserved 
compliment.” This moral difficulty was heightened by a physical one, for 
he was liable to an infirmity which, if it should overtake him in presence of 
king and courtiers, would land him in an embarrassment worse than death. 
What would become of him if mind or body should fail, if either he should 
be driven into precipitate retreat, or else there should escape him, instead of 
the great truth wrapped delicately round in veracious panegyric, a heavy, 
shapeless word of foolishness? He fled in terror, and flung up the chance of 
pension and patronage. We perceive the born dreamer with a 
phantasmagoric imagination, seizing nothing in just proportion and true 
relation, and paralysing the spirit with terror of unrealities; in short, with the 
most fatal form of moral cowardice, which perhaps it is a little dangerous to 
try to analyse into finer names. 

When Rousseau got back to Paris he was amazed to find that Diderot 
spoke to him of this abandonment of the pension with a fire that he could 
never have expected from a philosopher, Rousseau plainly sharing the 
opinion of more vulgar souls that philosopher is but fool writ large. “He 
said that if I was disinterested on my own account, I had no right to be so on 
that of Madame Le Vasseur and her daughter, and that I owed it to them not 
to let pass any possible and honest means of giving them bread.... This was 
the first real dispute I had with him, and all our quarrels that followed were 
of the same kind; he laying down for me what he insisted that I should do, 
and I refusing because I thought that I ought not to do it.” 


Let us abstain, at this and all other points, from being too sure that we 
easily see to the bottom of our Rousseau. When we are most ready to fling 
up the book and to pronounce him all selfishness and sophistry, some trait is 
at hand to revive moral interest in him, and show him unlike common men, 
reverent of truth and human dignity. There is a slight anecdote of this kind 
connected with his visit to Fontainebleau. The day after the representation 
of his piece, he happened to be taking his breakfast in some public place. 
An officer entered, and, proceeding to describe the performance of the 
previous day, told at great length all that had happened, depicted the 
composer with much minuteness, and gave a circumstantial account of his 


conversation. In this story, which was told with equal assurance and 
simplicity, there was not a word of truth, as was clear from the fact that the 
author of whom he spoke with such intimacy sat unknown and 
unrecognised before his eyes. The effect on Rousseau was singular enough. 
“The man was of a certain age; he had no coxcombical or swaggering air; 
his expression bespoke a man of merit, and his cross of St. Lewis showed 
that he was an old officer. While he was retailing his untruths, I grew red in 
the face, I lowered my eyes, I sat on thorns; I tried to think of some means 
of believing him to have made a mistake in good faith. At length trembling 
lest some one should recognise me and confront him, I hastened to finish 
my chocolate without saying a word; and stooping down as I passed in front 
of him, I went out as fast as possible, while the people present discussed his 
tale. I perceived in the street that I was bathed in sweat, and I am sure that if 
any one had recognised me and called me by name before I got out, they 
would have seen in me the shame and embarrassment of a culprit, simply 
from a feeling of the pain the poor man would have had to suffer if his lie 
had been discovered.” One who can feel thus vividly humiliated by the 
meanness of another, assuredly has in himself the wholesome salt of respect 
for the erectness of his fellows; he has the rare sentiment that the 
compromise of integrity in one of them is as a stain on his own self-esteem, 
and a lowering of his own moral stature. There is more deep love of 
humanity in this than in giving many alms, and it was not the less deep for 
being the product of impulse and sympathetic emotion, and not of a logical 
sorites. 

Another scene in a café is worth referring to, because it shows in the 
same way that at this time Rousseau’s egoism fell short of the fatuousness 
to which disease or vicious habit eventually depraved it. In 1752 he 
procured the representation of his comedy of Narcisse, which he had written 
at the age of eighteen, and which is as well worth reading or playing as 
most comedies by youths of that amount of experience of the ways of the 
world and the heart of man. Rousseau was amazed and touched by the 
indulgence of the public, in suffering without any sign of impatience even a 
second representation of his piece. For himself, he could not so much as sit 
out the first; quitting the theatre before it was over, he entered the famous 
café de Procope at the other side of the street, where he found critics as 
wearied as himself. Here he called out, “The new piece has fallen flat, and it 
deserved to fall flat; it wearied me to death. It is by Rousseau of Geneva, 


and I am that very Rousseau.’ The relentless student of mental pathology 
is very likely to insist that even this was egoism standing on its head and 
not on its feet, choosing to be noticed for an absurdity, rather than not be 
noticed at all. It may be so, but this inversion of the ordinary form of vanity 
is rare enough to be not unrefreshing, and we are very loth to hand 
Rousseau wholly over to the pathologist before his hour has come. 


I. 


In the summer of 1754 Rousseau, in company with his Theresa, went to 
revisit the city of his birth, partly because an exceptionally favourable 
occasion presented itself, but in yet greater part because he was growing 
increasingly weary of the uncongenial world in which he moved. On his 
road he turned aside to visit her who had been more than even his birth- 
place to him. He felt the shock known to all who cherish a vision for a 
dozen years, and then suddenly front the changed reality. He had not 
prepared himself by recalling the commonplace which we only remember 
for others, how time wears hard and ugly lines into the face that recollection 
at each new energy makes lovelier with an added sweetness. “I saw her,” he 
says, “but in what a state, O God, in what debasement! Was this the same 
Madame de Warens, in those days so brilliant, to whom the priest of 
Pontverre had sent me! How my heart was torn by the sight!” Alas, as has 
been said with a truth that daily experience proves to those whom pity and 
self-knowledge have made most indulgent, as to those whom pinched 
maxims have made most rigorous, — morality is the nature of things. We 
may have a humane tenderness for our Manon Lescaut, but we have a deep 
presentiment all the time that the poor soul must die in a penal settlement. It 
is partly a question of time; whether death comes fast enough to sweep you 
out of reach of the penalties which the nature of things may appoint, but 
which in their fiercest shape are mostly of the loitering kind. Death was 
unkind to Madame de Warens, and the unhappy creature lived long enough 
to find that morality does mean something after all; that the old hoary world 
has not fixed on prudence in the outlay of money as a good thing, out of 
avarice or pedantic dryness of heart; nor on some continence and order in 
the relations of men and women as a good thing, out of cheerless grudge to 
the body, but because the breach of such virtues is ever in the long run 


deadly to mutual trust, to strength, to freedom, to collectedness, which are 
the reserve of humanity against days of ordeal. 

Rousseau says that he tried hard to prevail upon his fallen benefactress to 
leave Savoy, to come and take up her abode peacefully with him, while he 
and Theresa would devote their days to making her happy. He had not 
forgotten her in the little glimpse of prosperity; he had sent her money when 
he had it.* She was sunk in indigence, for her pension had long been 
forestalled, but still she refused to change her home. While Rousseau was at 
Geneva she came to see him. “She lacked money to complete her journey; I 
had not enough about me; I sent it to her an hour afterwards by Theresa. 
Poor Maman! Let me relate this trait of her heart. The only trinket she had 
left was a small ring; she took it from her finger to place it on Theresa’s, 
who instantly put it back, as she kissed the noble hand and bathed it with 
her tears.” In after years he poured bitter reproaches upon himself for not 
quitting all to attach his lot to hers until her last hour, and he professes 
always to have been haunted by the liveliest and most enduring remorse. 
Here is the worst of measuring duty by sensation instead of principle; if the 
sensations happen not to be in right order at the critical moment, the chance 
goes by, never to return, and then, as memory in the best of such 
temperaments is long though not without intermittence, old sentiment 
revives and drags the man into a burning pit. Rousseau appears not to have 
seen her again, but the thought of her remained with him to the end, like a 
soft vesture fragrant with something of the sweet mysterious perfume of 
many-scented night in the silent garden at Charmettes. She died in a hovel 
eight years after this, sunk in disease, misery, and neglect, and was put 
away in the cemetery on the heights above Chambéri.** Rousseau consoled 
himself with thoughts of another world that should reunite him to her and 
be the dawn of new happiness; like a man who should illusorily confound 
the last glistening of a wintry sunset seen through dark yew-branches, with 
the broad-beaming strength of the summer morning. “If I thought,” he said, 
“that I should not see her in the other life, my poor imagination would 
shrink from the idea of perfect bliss, which I would fain promise myself in 
it. To pluck so gracious a flower of hope on the edge of the sombre 
unechoing gulf of nothingness into which our friend has slid silently down, 
is a natural impulse of the sensitive soul, numbing remorse and giving a 
moment’s relief to the hunger and thirst of a tenderness that has been 
robbed of its object. Yet would not men be more likely to have a deeper 


love for those about them, and a keener dread of filling a house with aching 
hearts, if they courageously realised from the beginning of their days that 
we have none of this perfect companionable bliss to promise ourselves in 
other worlds, that the black and horrible grave is indeed the end of our 
communion, and that we know one another no more? 

The first interview between Rousseau and Madame de Warens was 
followed by his ludicrous conversion to Catholicism (1728); the last was 
contemporary with his re-conversion to the faith in which he had been 
reared. The sight of Geneva gave new fire to his Republican enthusiasm; he 
surrendered himself to transports of patriotic zeal. The thought of the 
Parisian world that he had left behind, its frivolity, its petulance, its 
disputation over all things in heaven and on the earth, its profound deadness 
to all civic activity, quickened his admiration for the simple, industrious, 
and independent community from which he never forgot that he was 
sprung. But no Catholic could enjoy the rights of citizenship. So Rousseau 
proceeded to reflect that the Gospel is the same for all Christians, and the 
substance of dogma only differs, because people interposed with 
explanations of what they could not understand; that therefore it is in each 
country the business of the sovereign to fix both the worship and the 
amount and quality of unintelligible dogma; that consequently it is the 
citizen’s duty to admit the dogma, and follow the worship by law appointed. 
“The society of the Encyclopædists, far from shaking my faith, had 
confirmed it by my natural aversion for partisanship and controversy. The 
reading of the Bible, especially of the Gospel, to which I had applied myself 
for several years, had made me despise the low and childish interpretation 
put upon the words of Christ by the people who were least worthy to 
understand him. In a word, philosophy by drawing me towards the essential 
in religion, had drawn me away from that stupid mass of trivial formulas 
with which men had overlaid and darkened it.” We may be sure that if 
Rousseau had a strong inclination towards a given course of action, he 
would have no difficulty in putting his case in a blaze of the brightest light, 
and surrounding it with endless emblems and devices of superlative 
conviction. In short, he submitted himself faithfully to the instruction of the 
pastor of his parish; was closely catechised by a commission of members of 
the consistory; received from them a certificate that he had satisfied the 
requirements of doctrine in all points; was received to partake of the 
Communion, and finally restored to all his rights as a citizen. 


This was no farce, such as Voltaire played now and again at the expense 
of an unhappy bishop or unhappier parish priest; nor such as Rousseau 
himself had played six-and-twenty years before, at the expense of those 
honest Catholics of Turin whose helpful donation of twenty francs had 
marked their enthusiasm over a soul that had been lost and was found again. 
He was never a Catholic, any more than he was ever an atheist, and if it 
might be said in one sense that he was no more a Protestant than he was 
either of these two, yet he was emphatically the child of Protestantism. It is 
hardly too much to say that one bred in Catholic tradition and observance, 
accustomed to think of the whole life of men as only a manifestation of the 
unbroken life of the Church, and of all the several communities of men as 
members of that great organisation which binds one order to another, and 
each generation to those that have gone before and those that come after, 
would never have dreamed that monstrous dream of a state of nature as a 
state of perfection. He would never have held up to ridicule and hate the 
idea of society as an organism with normal parts and conditions of growth, 
and never have left the spirit of man standing in bald isolation from history, 
from his fellows, from a Church, from a mediator, face to face with the 
great vague phantasm. Nor, on the other hand, is it likely that one born and 
reared in the religious school of authority with its elaborately disciplined 
hierarchy, would have conceived that passion for political freedom, that zeal 
for the rights of peoples against rulers, that energetic enthusiasm for a free 
life, which constituted the fire and essence of Rousseau’s writing. As 
illustration of this, let us remark how Rousseau’s teaching fared when it fell 
upon a Catholic country like France: so many of its principles were 
assimilated by the revolutionary schools as were wanted for violent 
dissolvents, while the rest dropped away, and in this rejected portion was 
precisely the most vital part of his system. In other words, in no country has 
the power of collective organisation been so pressed and exalted as in 
revolutionised France, and in no country has the free life of the individual 
been made to count for so little. With such force does the ancient system of 
temporal and spiritual organisation reign in the minds of those who think 
most confidently that they have cast it wholly out of them. The use of 
reason may lead a man far, but it is the past that has cut the groove. 

In re-embracing the Protestant confession, therefore, Rousseau was not 
leaving Catholicism, to which he had never really passed over; he was only 
undergoing in entire gravity of spirit a formality which reconciled him with 


his native city, and reunited those strands of spiritual connection with it 
which had never been more than superficially parted. There can be little 
doubt that the four months which he spent in Geneva in 1754 marked a very 
critical time in the formation of some of the most memorable of his 
opinions. He came from Paris full of inarticulate and smouldering 
resentment against the irreverence and denial of the materialistic circle 
which used to meet at the house of D’Holbach. What sort of opinions he 
found prevailing among the most enlightened of the Genevese pastors we 
know from an abundance of sources. D’Alembert had three or four years 
later than this to suffer a bitter attack from them, but the account of the 
creed of some of the ministers which he gave in his article on Geneva in the 
Encyclopedia, was substantially correct. “Many of them,” he wrote, “have 
ceased to believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ. Hell, one of the principal 
points in our belief, is no longer one with many of the Genevese pastors, 
who contend that it is an insult to the Divinity to imagine that a being full of 
goodness and justice can be capable of punishing our faults by an eternity 
of torment. In a word, they have no other creed than pure Socinianism, 
rejecting everything that they call mysteries, and supposing the first 
principle of a true religion to be that it shall propose nothing for belief 
which clashes with reason. Religion here is almost reduced to the adoration 
of one single God, at least among nearly all who do not belong to the 
common people; and a certain respect for Jesus Christ and the Scriptures is 
nearly the only thing that distinguishes the Christianity of Geneva from 
pure Deism.”# And it would be easy to trace the growth of these 
rationalising tendencies. Throughout the seventeenth century men sprang up 
who anticipated some of the rationalistic arguments of the eighteenth, in 
denying the Trinity, and so forth, but the time was not then ripe. The 
general conditions grew more favourable. Burnet, who was at Geneva in 
1685-6, says that though there were not many among the Genevese of the 
first form of learning, “yet almost everybody here has a good tincture of a 
learned education.” The pacification of civic troubles in 1738 was 
followed by a quarter of a century of extreme prosperity and contentment, 
and it is in such periods that the minds of men previously trained are wont 
to turn to the great matters of speculation. There was at all times a constant 
communication, both public and private, going on between Geneva and 
Holland, as was only natural between the two chief Protestant centres of the 
Continent. The controversy of the seventeenth century between the two 


churches was as keenly followed in Geneva as at Leyden, and there 1s more 
than one Genevese writer who deserves a place in the history of the 
transition in the beginning of the eighteenth century from theology proper 
to that metaphysical theology, which was the first marked dissolvent of 
dogma within the Protestant bodies. To this general movement of the epoch, 
of course, Descartes supplied the first impulse. The leader of the movement 
in Geneva, that is of an attempt to pacify the Christian churches on the basis 
of some such Deism as was shortly to find its passionate expression in the 
Savoyard Vicar’s Confession of Faith, was John Alphonse Turretini (1661- 
1737). He belonged to a family of Italian refugees from Lucca, and his 
grandfather had been sent on a mission to Holland for aid in defence of 
Geneva against Catholic Savoy. He went on his travels in 1692; he visited 
Holland, where he saw Bayle, and England, where he saw Newton, and 
France, where he saw Bossuet. Chouet initiated him into the mysteries of 
Descartes. All this bore fruit when he returned home, and his eloquent 
exposition of rationalistic ideas aroused the usual cry of heresy from the 
people who justly insist that Deism is not Christianity. There was much stir 
for many years, but he succeeded in holding his own and in finding many 
considerable followers.“ For example, some three years or so after his 
death, a work appeared in Geneva under the title of La Religion Essentielle 
a l'Homme, showing that faith in the existence of a God suffices, and 
treating with contempt the belief in the inspiration of the Gospels.“ 

Thus we see what vein of thought was running through the graver and 
more active minds of Geneva about the time of Rousseau’s visit. Whether it 
be true or not that the accepted belief of many of the preachers was a pure 
Deism, it is certain that the theory was fully launched among them, and that 
those who could not accept it were still pressed to refute it, and in refuting, 
to discuss. Rousseau’s friendships were according to his own account 
almost entirely among the ministers of religion and the professors of the 
academy, precisely the sort of persons who would be most sure to 
familiarise him, in the course of frequent conversations, with the current 
religious ideas and the arguments by which they were opposed or upheld. 
We may picture the effect on his mind of the difference in tone and temper 
in these grave, candid, and careful men, and the tone of his Parisian friends 
in discussing the same high themes; how this difference would strengthen 
his repugnance, and corroborate his own inborn spirit of veneration; how he 
would here feel himself in his own world. For as wise men have noticed, it 


is not so much difference of opinion that stirs resentment in us, at least in 
great subjects where the difference is not trivial but profound, as difference 
in gravity of humour and manner of moral approach. He returned to Paris 
(Oct. 1754) warm with the resolution to give up his concerns there, and in 
the spring go back once and for all to the city of liberty and virtue, where 
men revered wisdom and reason instead of wasting life in the frivolities of 
literary dialectic.“ 

The project, however, grew cool. The dedication of his Discourse on 
Inequality to the Republic was received with indifference by some and 
indignation by others.“ Nobody thought it a compliment, and some thought 
it an impertinence. This was one reason which turned his purpose aside. 
Another was the fact that the illustrious Voltaire now also signed himself 
Swiss, and boasted that if he shook his wig the powder flew over the whole 
of the tiny Republic. Rousseau felt certain that Voltaire would make a 
revolution in Geneva, and that he should find in his native country the tone, 
the air, the manners which were driving him from Paris. From that moment 
he counted Geneva lost. Perhaps he ought to make head against the 
disturber, but what could he do alone, timid and bad talker as he was, 
against a man arrogant, rich, supported by the credit of the great, of brilliant 
eloquence, and already the very idol of women and young men?™ Perhaps it 
would not be uncharitable to suspect that this was a reason after the event, 
for no man was ever so fond as Rousseau, or so clever a master in the art, of 
covering an accident in a fine envelope of principle, and, as we shall see, he 
was at this time writing to Voltaire in strains of effusive panegyric. In this 
case he almost tells us that the one real reason why he did not return to 
Geneva was that he found a shelter from Paris close at hand. Even before 
then he had begun to conceive characteristic doubts whether his fellow- 
citizens at Geneva would not be nearly as hostile to his love of living 
solitarily and after his own fashion as the good people of Paris. 

Rousseau has told us a pretty story, how one day he and Madame 
d’Epinay wandering about the park came upon a dilapidated lodge 
surrounded by fruit gardens, in the skirts of the forest of Montmorency; 
how he exclaimed in delight at its solitary charm that here was the very 
place of refuge made for him; and how on a second visit he found that his 
good friend had in the interval had the old lodge pulled down, and replaced 
by a pretty cottage exactly arranged for his own household. “My poor bear,” 
she said, “here is your place of refuge; it was you who chose it, ’tis 


friendship offers it; I hope it will drive away your cruel notion of going 
from me.” Though moved to tears by such kindness, Rousseau did not 
decide on the spot, but continued to waver for some time longer between 
this retreat and return to Geneva. 

In the interval Madame d’Epinay had experience of the character she 
was dealing with. She wrote to Rousseau pressing him to live at the cottage 
in the forest, and begging him to allow her to assist him in assuring the 
moderate annual provision which he had once accidentally declared to mark 
the limit of his wants. He wrote to her bitterly in reply, that her 
proposition struck ice into his soul, and that she could have but sorry 
appreciation of her own interests in thus seeking to turn a friend into a valet. 
He did not refuse to listen to what she proposed, if only she would 
remember that neither he nor his sentiments were for sale Madame 
d’Epinay wrote to him patiently enough in return, and then Rousseau 
hastened to explain that his vocabulary needed special appreciation, and 
that he meant by the word valet “the degradation into which the repudiation 
of his principles would throw his soul. The independence I seek is not 
immunity from work; I am firm for winning my own bread, I take pleasure 
in it; but I mean not to subject myself to any other duty, if I can help it. I 
will never pledge any portion of my liberty, either for my own subsistence 
or that of any one else. I intend to work, but at my own will and pleasure, 
and even to do nothing, if it happens to suit me, without any one finding 
fault except my stomach.” We may call this unamiable, if we please, but in 
a frivolous world amiability can hardly go with firm resolve to live an 
independent life after your own fashion. The many distasteful sides of 
Rousseau’s character ought not to hinder us from admiring his steadfastness 
in refusing to sacrifice his existence to the first person who spoke him 
civilly. We may wish there had been more of rugged simplicity in his way 
of dealing with temptations to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage; less 
of mere irritability. But then this irritability is one side of soft temperament. 
The soft temperament is easily agitated, and this unpleasant disturbance 
does not stir up true anger nor lasting indignation, but only sends quick 
currents of eager irritation along the sufferer’s nerves. Rousseau, quivering 
from head to foot with self-consciousness, is sufficiently unlike our plain 
Johnson, the strong-armoured; yet persistent withstanding of the patron 1s as 
worthy of our honour in one instance as in the other. Indeed, resistance to 
humiliating pressure is harder for such a temper as Rousseau’s, in which 


deliberate endeavour is needed, than it is for the naturally stoical spirit 
which asserts itself spontaneously and rises without effort. 

When our born solitary, wearied of Paris and half afraid of the too 
friendly importunity of Geneva, at length determined to accept Madame 
d’Epinay’s offer of the Hermitage on conditions which left him an entire 
sentiment of independence of movement and freedom from all sense of 
pecuniary obligation, he was immediately exposed to a very copious torrent 
of pleasantry and remonstrance from the highly social circle who met round 
D’Holbach’s dinner-table. They deemed it sheer midsummer madness, or 
even a sign of secret depravity, to quit their cheerful world for the dismal 
solitude of woods and fields. “Only the bad man is alone,” wrote Diderot in 
words which Rousseau kept resentfully in his memory as long as he lived. 
The men and women of the eighteenth century had no comprehension of 
solitude, the strength which it may impart to the vigorous, the poetic graces 
which it may shed about the life of those who are less than vigorous; and 
what they did not comprehend, they dreaded and abhorred, and thought 
monstrous in the one man who did comprehend it. They were all of the 
mind of Socrates when he said to Phædrus, “Knowledge is what I love, and 
the men who dwell in the town are my teachers, not trees and landscape.” 
Sarcasms fell on him like hail, and the prophecies usual in cases where a 
stray soul does not share the common tastes of the herd. He would never be 
able to live without the incense and the amusements of the town; he would 
be back in a fortnight; he would throw up the whole enterprise within three 
months. Amid a shower of such words, springing from men’s perverse 
blindness to the binding propriety of keeping all propositions as to what is 
the best way of living in respect of place, hours, companionship, strictly 
relative to each individual case, Rousseau stubbornly shook the dust of the 
city from off his feet, and sought new life away from the stridulous hum of 
men. Perhaps we are better pleased to think of the unwearied Diderot 
spending laborious days in factories and quarries and workshops and forges, 
while friendly toilers patiently explained to him the structure of stocking 
looms and velvet looms, the processes of metal-casting and wire-drawing 
and slate-cutting, and all the other countless arts and ingenuities of 
fabrication, which he afterwards reproduced to a wondering age in his 
spacious and magnificent repertory of human thought, knowledge, and 
practical achievement. And it is yet more elevating to us to think of the true 
stoic, the great high-souled Turgot, setting forth a little later to discharge 


beneficent duty in the hard field of his distant Limousin commissionership, 
enduring many things and toiling late and early for long years, that the 
burden of others might be lighter, and the welfare of the land more assured. 
But there are many paths for many men, and if only magnanimous self- 
denial has the power of inspiration, and can move us with the deep thrill of 
the heroic, yet every truthful protest, even of excessive personality, against 
the gregarious trifling of life in the social groove, has a side which it is not 
ill for us to consider, and perhaps for some men and women in every 
generation to seek to imitate. 
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Encyclopædia and the Seven Years’ War had reproduced one of those 
scenes which are as still resting-places amid the ceaseless forward tramp of 
humanity, where some holy man turned away from the world, and with 
adorable seriousness sought communion with the divine in mortification of 
flesh and solitude of spirit. Those were the retreats of firm hope and 
beatified faith. The hope and faith of the eighteenth century were centred in 
action, not in contemplation, and the few solitaries of that epoch, as well as 
of another nearer to our own, fled away from the impotence of their own 
Will, rather than into the haven of satisfied conviction and clear-eyed 
acceptance. Only one of them — Wordsworth, the poetic hermit of our 
lakes — impresses us in any degree like one of the great individualities of 
the ages when men not only craved for the unseen, but felt the closeness of 
its presence over their heads and about their feet. The modern anchorite 
goes forth in the spirit of the preacher who declared all the things that are 
under the sun to be vanity, not in the transport of the saint who knew all the 
things that are under the sun to be no more than the shadow of a dream in 
the light of a celestial brightness to come. 

Rousseau’s mood, deeply tinged as it was by bitterness against society 
and circumstance, still contained a strong positive element in his native 
exultation in all natural objects and processes, which did not leave him 
vacantly brooding over the evil of the world he had quitted. The 
sensuousness that penetrated him kept his sympathy with life 
extraordinarily buoyant, and all the eager projects for the disclosure of a 
scheme of wisdom became for a time the more vividly desired, as the 
general tide of desire flowed more fully within him. To be surrounded with 
the simplicity of rural life was with him not only a stimulus, but an essential 
condition to free intellectual energy. Many a time, he says, when making 
excursions into the country with great people, “I was so tired of fine rooms, 
fountains, artificial groves and flower beds, and the still more tiresome 
people who displayed all these; I was so worn out with pamphlets, card- 
playing, music, silly jokes, stupid airs, great suppers, that as I spied a poor 
hawthorn copse, a hedge, a farmstead, a meadow, as in passing through a 
hamlet I snuffed the odour of a good chervil omelette, as I heard from a 
distance the rude refrain of the shepherd’s songs, I used to wish at the devil 


the whole tale of rouge and furbelows.” He was no anchorite proper, one 
weary of the world and waiting for the end, but a man with a strong dislike 
for one kind of life and a keen liking for another kind. He thought he was 
now about to reproduce the old days of the Charmettes, true to his 
inveterate error that one may efface years and accurately replace a past. He 
forgot that instead of the once vivacious and tender benefactress who was 
now waiting for slow death in her hovel, his house-mates would be a poor 
dull drudge and her vile mother. He forgot, too, that since those days the 
various processes of intellectual life had expanded within him, and 
produced a busy fermentation which makes a man’s surroundings very 
critical. Finally, he forgot that in proportion as a man suffers the smooth 
course of his thought to depend on anything external, whether on the 
greenness of the field or the gaiety of the street or the constancy of friends, 
so comes he nearer to chance of making shipwreck. Hence his tragedy, 
though the very root of the tragedy lay deeper, — in temperament. 


I. 


Rousseau’s impatience drove him into the country almost before the walls 
of his little house were dry (April 9, 1756). “Although it was cold, and 
snow still lay upon the ground, the earth began to show signs of life; violets 
and primroses were to be seen; the buds on the trees were beginning to 
shoot; and the very night of my arrival was marked by the first song of the 
nightingale. I heard it close to my window in a wood that touched the 
house. After a light sleep I awoke, forgetting that I was transplanted; I 
thought myself still in the Rue de Grenelle, when in an instant the warbling 
of the birds made me thrill with delight. My very first care was to surrender 
myself to the impression of the rustic objects about me. Instead of 
beginning by arranging things inside my quarters, I first set about planning 
my walks, and there was not a path nor a copse nor a grove round my 
cottage which I had not found out before the end of the next day. The place, 
which was lonely rather than wild, transported me in fancy to the end of the 
world, and no one could ever have dreamed that we were only four leagues 
from Paris.” 

This rural delirium, as he justly calls it, lasted for some days, at the end 
of which he began seriously to apply himself to work. But work was too 
soon broken off by a mood of vehement exaltation, produced by the 


stimulus given to all his senses by the new world of delight in which he 
found himself. This exaltation was in a different direction from that which 
had seized him half a dozen years before, when he had discarded the usage 
and costume of politer society, and had begun to conceive an angry 
contempt for the manners, prejudices, and maxims of his time. Restoration 
to a more purely sensuous atmosphere softened this austerity. No longer 
having the vices of a great city before his eyes, he no longer cherished the 
wrath which they had inspired in him. “When I did not see men, I ceased to 
despise them; and when I had not the bad before my eyes, I ceased to hate 
them. My heart, little made as it is for hate, now did no more than deplore 
their wretchedness, and made no distinction between their wretchedness and 
their badness. This state, so much more mild, if much less sublime, soon 
dulled the glowing enthusiasm that had long transported me.’** That is to 
say, his nature remained for a moment not exalted but fairly balanced. It 
was only for a moment. And in studying the movements of impulse and 
reflection in him at this critical time of his life, we are hurried rapidly from 
phase to phase. Once more we are watching a man who lived without either 
intellectual or spiritual direction, swayed by a reminiscence, a passing 
mood, a personality accidentally encountered, by anything except 
permanent aim and fixed objects, and who would at any time have 
surrendered the most deliberately pondered scheme of persistent effort to 
the fascination of a cottage slumbering in a bounteous landscape. Hence 
there could be no normally composed state for him; the first soothing effect 
of the rich life of forest and garden on a nature exasperated by the life of the 
town passed away, and became transformed into an exaltation that swept the 
stoic into space, leaving sensuousness to sovereign and uncontrolled 
triumph, until the delight turned to its inevitable ashes and bitterness. 

At first all was pure and delicious. In after times when pain made him 
gloomily measure the length of the night, and when fever prevented him 
from having a moment of sleep, he used to try to still his suffering by 
recollection of the days that he had passed in the woods of Montmorency, 
with his dog, the birds, the deer, for his companions. “As I got up with the 
sun to watch his rising from my garden, if I saw the day was going to be 
fine, my first wish was that neither letters nor visits might come to disturb 
its charm. After having given the morning to divers tasks which I fulfilled 
with all the more pleasure that I could put them off to another time if I 
chose, I hastened to eat my dinner, so as to escape from the importunate and 


make myself a longer afternoon. Before one o’clock, even on days of 
fiercest heat, I used to start in the blaze of the sun, along with my faithful 
Achates, hurrying my steps lest some one should lay hold of me before I 
could get away. But when I had once passed a certain corner, with what 
beating of the heart, with what radiant joy, did I begin to breathe freely, as I 
felt myself safe and my own master for the rest of the day! Then with easier 
pace I went in search of some wild and desert spot in the forest, where there 
was nothing to show the hand of man, or to speak of servitude and 
domination; some refuge where I could fancy myself its discoverer, and 
where no inopportune third person came to interfere between nature and 
me. She seemed to spread out before my eyes a magnificence that was 
always new. The gold of the broom and the purple of the heather struck my 
eyes with a glorious splendour that went to my very heart; the majesty of 
the trees that covered me with their shadow, the delicacy of the shrubs that 
surrounded me, the astonishing variety of grasses and flowers that I trod 
under foot, kept my mind in a continual alternation of attention and 
delight.... My imagination did not leave the earth thus superbly arrayed 
without inhabitants. I formed a charming society, of which I did not feel 
myself unworthy; I made a golden age to please my own fancy, and filling 
up these fair days with all those scenes of my life that had left sweet 
memories behind, and all that my heart could yet desire or hope in scenes to 
come, I waxed tender even to shedding tears over the true pleasures of 
humanity, pleasures so delicious, so pure, and henceforth so far from the 
reach of men. Ah, if in such moments any ideas of Paris, of the age, of my 
little aureole as author, came to trouble my dreams, with what disdain did I 
drive them out, to deliver myself without distraction to the exquisite 
sentiments of which I was so full. Yet in the midst of it all, the nothingness 
of my chimeras sometimes broke sadly upon my mind. Even if every dream 
had suddenly been transformed into reality, it would not have been enough; 
I should have dreamed, imagined, yearned still.” Alas, this deep 
insatiableness of sense, the dreary vacuity of soul that follows fulness of 
animal delight, the restless exactingness of undirected imagination, was 
never recognised by Rousseau distinctly enough to modify either his 
conduct or his theory of life. He filled up the void for a short space by that 
sovereign aspiration, which changed the dead bones of old theology into the 
living figure of a new faith. “From the surface of the earth I raised my ideas 
to all the existences in nature, to the universal system of things, to the 


incomprehensible Being who embraces all. Then with mind lost in that 
immensity, I did not think, I did not reason, I did not philosophise; with a 
sort of pleasure I felt overwhelmed by the weight of the universe, I 
surrendered myself to the ravishing confusion of these vast ideas. I loved to 
lose myself in imagination in immeasurable space; within the limits of real 
existences my heart was too tightly compressed; in the universe I was 
stifled; I would fain have launched myself into the infinite. I believe that if I 
had unveiled all the mysteries of nature, I should have found myself in a 
less delicious situation than that bewildering ecstasy to which my mind so 
unreservedly delivered itself, and which sometimes transported me until I 
cried out, ‘O mighty Being! O mighty Being!’ without power of any other 
word or thought.” 

It is not wholly insignificant that though he could thus expand his soul 
with ejaculatory delight in something supreme, he could not endure the 
sight of one of his fellow-creatures. “If my gaiety lasted the whole night, 
that showed that I had passed the day alone; I was very different after I had 
seen people, for I was rarely content with others and never with myself. 
Then in the evening I was sure to be in taciturn or scolding humour.” It is 
not in every condition that effervescent passion for ideal forms of the 
religious imagination assists sympathy with the real beings who surround 
us. And to this let us add that there are natures in which all deep emotion is 
so entirely associated with the ideal, that real and particular manifestations 
of it are repugnant to them as something alien; and this without the least 
insincerity, though with a vicious and disheartening inconsistency. 
Rousseau belonged to this class, and loved man most when he saw men 
least. Bad as this was, it does not justify us in denouncing his love of man 
as artificial; it was one side of an ideal exaltation, which stirred the depths 
of his spirit with a force as genuine as that which is kindled in natures of 
another type by sympathy with the real and concrete, with the daily walk 
and conversation and actual doings and sufferings of the men and women 
whom we know. The fermentation which followed his arrival at the 
Hermitage, in its first form produced a number of literary schemes. The idea 
of the Political Institutions, first conceived at Venice, pressed upon his 
meditations. He had been earnestly requested to compose a treatise on 
education. Besides this, his thoughts wandered confusedly round the notion 
of a treatise to be called Sensitive Morality, or the Materialism of the Sage, 
the object of which was to examine the influence of external agencies, such 


as light, darkness, sound, seasons, food, noise, silence, motion, rest, on our 
corporeal machine, and thus indirectly upon the soul also. By knowing 
these and acquiring the art of modifying them according to our individual 
needs, we should become surer of ourselves and fix a deeper constancy in 
our lives. An external system of treatment would thus be established, which 
would place and keep the soul in the condition most favourable to virtue. 
Though the treatise was never completed, and the sketch never saw the 
light, we perceive at least that Rousseau would have made the means of 
access to character wide enough, and the material influences that impress it 
and produce its caprices, multitudinous enough, instead of limiting them 
with the medical specialist to one or two organs, and one or two of the 
conditions that affect them. Nor, on the other hand, do the words in which 
he sketches his project in the least justify the attribution to him of the 
doctrine of the absolute power of the physical constitution over the moral 
habits, whether that doctrine would be a credit or a discredit to his 
philosophical thoroughness of perception. No one denies the influence of 
external conditions on the moral habits, and Rousseau says no more than 
that he proposed to consider the extent and the modifiableness of this 
influence. It was not then deemed essential for a spiritualist thinker to 
ignore physical organisation. 

A third undertaking of a more substantial sort was to arrange and edit the 
papers and printed works of the Abbé de Saint Pierre (1658-1743), confided 
to him through the agency of Saint Lambert, and partly also of Madame 
Dupin, the warm friend of that singular and good man.* This task involved 
reading, considering, and picking extracts from twenty-three diffuse and 
chaotic volumes, full of prolixity and repetition. Rousseau, dreamer as he 
was, yet had quite keenness of perception enough to discern the weakness 
of a dreamer of another sort; and he soon found out that the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre’s views were impracticable, in consequence of the author’s fixed idea 
that men are guided rather by their lights than by their passions. In fact, 
Saint Pierre was penetrated with the eighteenth-century faith to a peculiar 
degree. As with Condorcet afterwards, he was led by his admiration for the 
extent of modern knowledge to adopt the principle that perfected reason is 
capable of being made the base of all institutions, and would speedily 
terminate all the great abuses of the world. “He went wrong,” says 
Rousseau, “not merely in having no other passion but that of reason, but by 
insisting on making all men like himself, instead of taking them as they are 


and as they will continue to be.” The critic’s own error in later days was not 
very different from this, save that it applied to the medium in which men 
live, rather than to themselves, by refusing to take complex societies as they 
are, even as Starting-points for higher attempts at organisation. Rousseau 
had occasionally seen the old man, and he preserved the greatest veneration 
for his memory, speaking of him as the honour of his age and race, with a 
fulness of enthusiasm very unusual towards men, though common enough 
towards inanimate nature. The sincerity of this respect, however, could not 
make the twenty-three volumes which the good man had written, either 
fewer in number or lighter in contents, and after dealing as well as he could 
with two important parts of Saint Pierre’s works, he threw up the task. It 
must not be supposed that Rousseau would allow that fatigue or tedium had 
anything to do with a resolve which really needed no better justification. As 
we have seen before, he had amazing skill in finding a certain ingeniously 
contrived largeness for his motives. Saint Pierre’s writings were full of 
observations on the government of France, some of them remarkably bold 
in their criticism, but he had not been punished for them because the 
ministers always looked upon him as a kind of preacher rather than a 
genuine politician, and he was allowed to say what he pleased, because it 
was observed that no one listened to what he said. Besides, he was a 
Frenchman, and Rousseau was not, and hence the latter, in publishing Saint 
Pierre’s strictures on French affairs, was exposing himself to a sharp 
question why he meddled with a country that did not concern him. “It 
surprised me,” says Rousseau, “that the reflection had not occurred to me 
earlier,” but this coincidence of the discovery that the work was imprudent, 
with the discovery that he was weary of it, will surprise nobody versed in 
study of a man who lives in his sensations, and yet has vanity enough to 
dislike to admit it. 

The short remarks which Rousseau appended to his abridgment of Saint 
Pierre’s essays on Perpetual Peace, and on a Polysynodia, or Plurality of 
Councils, are extremely shrewd and pointed, and would suffice to show us, 
if there were nothing else to do so, the right kind of answer to make to the 
more harmful dreams of the Social Contract. Saint Pierre’s fault is said, 
with entire truth, to be a failure to make his views relative to men, to times, 
to circumstances; and there is something that startles us when we think 
whose words we are reading, in the declaration that, “whether an existing 
government be still that of old times, or whether it have insensibly 


undergone a change of nature, it is equally imprudent to touch it: if it is the 
same, it must be respected, and if it has degenerated, that is due to the force 
of time and circumstance, and human sagacity is powerless.” Rousseau 
points to France, asking his readers to judge the peril of once moving by an 
election the enormous masses comprising the French monarchy; and in 
another place, after a wise general remark on the futility of political 
machinery without men of a certain character, he illustrates it by this 
scornful question: When you see all Paris in a ferment about the rank of a 
dancer or a wit, and the affairs of the academy or the opera making 
everybody forget the interest of the ruler and the glory of the nation, what 
can you hope from bringing political affairs close to such a people, and 
removing them from the court to the town? Indeed, there is perhaps not 
one of these pages which Burke might not well have owned. 

A violent and prolonged crisis followed this not entirely unsuccessful 
effort after sober and laborious meditation. Rousseau was now to find that if 
society has its perils, so too has solitude, and that if there is evil in frivolous 
complaisance for the puppet-work of a world that is only a little serious, so 
there is evil in a passionate tenderness for phantoms of an imaginary world 
that is not serious at all. To the pure or stoical soul the solitude of the forest 
is strength, but then the imagination must know the yoke. Rousseau’s 
imagination, in no way of the strongest either as receptive or inventive, was 
the free accomplice of his sensations. The undisciplined force of animal 
sensibility gradually rose within him, like a slowly welling flood. The 
spectacle does not either brighten or fortify the student’s mind, yet if there 
are such states, it is right that those who care to speak of human nature 
should have an opportunity of knowing its less glorious parts. They may be 
presumed to exist, though in less violent degree, in many people whom we 
meet in the street and at the table, and there can be nothing but danger in 
allowing ourselves to be so narrowed by our own virtuousness, viciousness 
being conventionally banished to the remoter region of the third person, as 
to forget the presence of “the brute brain within the man’s.” In Rousseau’s 
case, at any rate, it was no wicked broth nor magic potion that “confused 
the chemic labour of the blood,” but the too potent wine of the joyful beauty 
of nature herself, working misery in a mental structure that no educating 
care nor envelope of circumstance had ever hardened against her 
intoxication. Most of us are protected against this subtle debauch of 
sensuous egoism by a cool organisation, while even those who are born 


with senses and appetites of great strength and keenness, are guarded by 
accumulated discipline of all kinds from without, especially by the 
necessity for active industry which brings the most exaggerated native 
sensibility into balance. It is the constant and rigorous social parade which 
keeps the eager regiment of the senses from making furious rout. Rousseau 
had just repudiated all social obligation, and he had never gone through 
external discipline. He was at an age when passion that has never been 
broken in has the beak of the bald vulture, tearing and gnawing a man; but 
its first approach is in fair shapes. 

Wandering and dreaming “in the sweetest season of the year, in the 
month of June, under the fresh groves, with the song of the nightingale and 
the soft murmuring of the brooks in his ear,” he began to wonder restlessly 
why he had never tasted in their plenitude the vivid sentiments which he 
was conscious of possessing in reserve, or any of that intoxicating delight 
which he felt potentially existent in his soul. Why had he been created with 
faculties so exquisite, to be left thus unused and unfruitful? The feeling of 
his own quality, with this of a certain injustice and waste superadded, 
brought warm tears which he loved to let flow. Visions of the past, from girl 
playmates of his youth down to the Venetian courtesan, thronged in 
fluttering tumult into his brain. He saw himself surrounded by a seraglio of 
houris whom he had known, until his blood was all aflame and his head in a 
whirl. His imagination was kindled into deadly activity. “The impossibility 
of reaching to the real beings plunged me into the land of chimera; and 
seeing nothing actual that rose to the height of my delirium, I nourished it in 
an ideal world, which my creative imagination had soon peopled with 
beings after my heart’s desire. In my continual ecstasies, I made myself 
drunk with torrents of the most delicious sentiments that ever entered the 
heart of man. Forgetting absolutely the whole human race, I invented for 
myself societies of perfect creatures, as heavenly for their virtues as their 
beauties; sure, tender, faithful friends, such as I never found in our nether 
world. I had such a passion for haunting this empyrean with all its charming 
objects, that I passed hours and days in it without counting them as they 
went by; and losing recollection of everything else, I had hardly swallowed 
a morsel in hot haste, before I began to burn to run off in search of my 
beloved groves. If, when I was ready to start for the enchanted world, I saw 
unhappy mortals coming to detain me on the dull earth, I could neither 


moderate nor hide my spleen, and, no longer master over myself, I used to 
give them greeting so rough that it might well be called brutal.” 

This terrific malady was something of a very different kind from the 
tranquil sensuousness of the days in Savoy, when the blood was young, and 
life was not complicated with memories, and the sweet freshness of nature 
made existence enough. Then his supreme expansion had been attended 
with a kind of divine repose, and had found edifying voice in devout 
acknowledgment in the exhilaration of the morning air of the goodness and 
bounty of a beneficent master. In this later and more pitiable time the 
beneficent master hid himself, and creation was only not a blank because it 
was veiled by troops of sirens not in the flesh. Nature without the 
association of some living human object, like Madame de Warens, was a 
poison to Rousseau, until the advancing years which slowly brought decay 
of sensual force thus brought the antidote. At our present point we see one 
stricken with an ugly disease. It was almost mercy when he was laid up 
with a sharp attack of the more painful, but far less absorbing and frightful 
disorder, to which Rousseau was subject all his life long. It gave pause to 
what he misnames his angelic loves. “Besides that one can hardly think of 
love when suffering anguish, my imagination, which is animated by the 
country and under the trees, languishes and dies in a room and under roof- 
beams.” This interval he employed with some magnanimity, in vindicating 
the ways and economy of Providence, in the letter to Voltaire which we 
shall presently examine. The moment he could get out of doors again into 
the forest, the transport returned, but this time accompanied with an active 
effort in the creative faculties of his mind to bring the natural relief to these 
over-wrought paroxysms of sensual imagination. He soothed his emotions 
by associating them with the life of personages whom he invented, and by 
introducing into them that play and movement and changing relation which 
prevented them from bringing his days to an end in malodorous fever. The 
egoism of persistent invention and composition was at least better than the 
egoism of mere unreflecting ecstasy in the charm of natural objects, and 
took off something from the violent excess of sensuous force. His thought 
became absorbed in two female figures, one dark and the other fair, one 
sage and the other yielding, one gentle and the other quick, analogous in 
character but different, not handsome but animated by cheerfulness and 
feeling. To one of these he gave a lover, to whom the other was a tender 
friend. He planted them all, after much deliberation and some changes, on 


the shores of his beloved lake at Vevay, the spot where his benefactress was 
born, and which he always thought the richest and loveliest in all Europe. 
This vicarious or reflected egoism, accompanied as it was by a certain 
amount of productive energy, seemed to mark a return to a sort of moral 
convalescence. He walked about the groves with pencil and tablets, 
assigning this or that thought or expression to one or other of the three 
companions of his fancy. When the bad weather set in, and he was confined 
to the house (the winter of 1756-7), he tried to resume his ordinary indoor 
labour, the copying of music and the compilation of his Musical Dictionary. 
To his amazement he found that this was no longer possible. The fever of 
that literary composition of which he had always such dread had strong 
possession of him. He could see nothing on any side but the three figures 
and the objects about them made beautiful by his imagination. Though he 
tried hard to dismiss them, his resistance was vain, and he set himself to 
bringing some order into his thoughts “so as to produce a kind of romance.” 
We have a glimpse of his mental state in the odd detail, that he could not 
bear to write his romance on anything but the very finest paper with gilt 
edges; that the powder with which he dried the ink was of azure and 
sparkling silver; and that he tied up the quires with delicate blue riband.“ 
The distance from all this to the state of nature is obviously very great 
indeed. It must not be supposed that he forgot his older part as Cato, Brutus, 
and the other Plutarchians. “My great embarrassment,” he says honestly, 
“was that I should belie myself so clearly and thoroughly. After the severe 
principles I had just been laying down with so much bustle, after the austere 
maxims I had preached so energetically, after so many biting invectives 
against the effeminate books that breathed love and soft delights, could 
anything be imagined more shocking, more unlooked-for, than to see me 
inscribe myself with my own hand among the very authors on whose books 
I had heaped this harsh censure? I felt this inconsequence in all its force, I 
taxed myself with it, I blushed over it, and was overcome with 
mortification; but nothing could restore me to reason.” He adds that 
perhaps on the whole the composition of the New Heloisa was turning his 
madness to the best account. That may be true, but does not all this make 
the bitter denunciation, in the Letter to D’Alembert, of love and of all who 
make its representation a considerable element in literature or the drama, at 
the very time when he was composing one of the most dangerously 
attractive romances of his century, a rather indecent piece of invective? We 


may forgive inconsistency when it is only between two of a man’s theories, 
or two self-concerning parts of his conduct, but hardly when it takes the 
form of reviling in others what the reviler indulgently permits to himself. 

We are more edified by the energy with which Rousseau refused 
connivance with the public outrages on morality perpetrated by a patron. M. 
d’Epinay went to pay him a visit at the Hermitage, taking with him two 
ladies with whom his relations were less than equivocal, and for whom 
among other things he had given Rousseau music to copy. “They were 
curious to see the eccentric man,” as M. d’Epinay afterwards told his 
scandalised wife, for it was in the manners of the day on no account to 
parade even the most notorious of these unblessed connections. “He was 
walking in front of the door; he saw me first; he advanced cap in hand; he 
saw the ladies; he saluted us, put on his cap, turned his back, and stalked off 
as fast as he could. Can anything be more mad?” In the miserable and 
intricate tangle of falsity, weakness, sensuality, and quarrel, which make up 
this chapter in Rousseau’s life, we are glad of even one trait of masculine 
robustness. We should perhaps be still more glad if the unwedded Theresa 
were not visible in the background of this scene of high morals. 


I. 


The New Heloisa was not to be completed without a further extension of 
morbid experience of a still more burning kind than the sufferings of 
compressed passion. The feverish torment of mere visions of the air 
swarming impalpable in all his veins, was replaced when the earth again 
began to live and the sap to stir in plants, by the more concentred fire of a 
consuming passion for one who was no dryad nor figure of a dream. In the 
spring of 1757 he received a visit from Madame d’Houdetot, the sister-in- 
law of Madame d’Epinay.* Her husband had gone to the war (we are in the 
year of Rossbach), and so had her lover, Saint Lambert, whose passion had 
been so fatal to Voltaire’s Marquise du Chatelet eight years before. She rode 
over in man’s guise to the Hermitage from a house not very far off, where 
she was to pass her retreat during the absence of her two natural protectors. 
Rousseau had seen her before on various occasions; she had been to the 
Hermitage the previous year, and had partaken of its host’s homely fare.** 
But the time was not ripe; the force of a temptation is not from without but 
within. Much, too, depended with our hermit on the temperature; one who 


would have been a very ordinary mortal to him in cold and rain, might grow 
to Aphrodite herself in days when the sun shone hot and the air was 
aromatic. His fancy was suddenly struck with the romantic guise of the 
female cavalier, and this was the first onset of a veritable intoxication, 
which many men have felt, but which no man before or since ever invited 
the world to hear the story of. He may truly say that after the first interview 
with her in this disastrous spring, he was as one who had thirstily drained a 
poisoned bowl. A sort of palsy struck him. He lay weeping in his bed at 
night, and on days when he did not see the sorceress he wept in the woods. 
He talked to himself for hours, and was of a black humour to his house- 
mates. When approaching the object of this deadly fascination, his whole 
organisation seemed to be dissolved. He walked in a dream that filled him 
with a sense of sickly torture, commixed with sicklier delight. 

People speak with precisely marked division of mind and body, of will, 
emotion, understanding; the division is good in logic, but its convenient 
lines are lost to us as we watch a being with soul all blurred, body all 
shaken, unstrung, poisoned, by erotic mania, rising in slow clouds of 
mephitic steam from suddenly heated stagnancies of the blood, and turning 
the reality of conduct and duty into distant unmeaning shadows. If such a 
disease were the furious mood of the brute in spring-time, it would be less 
dreadful, but shame and remorse in the ever-struggling reason of man or 
woman in the grip of the foul thing, produces an aggravation of frenzy that 
makes the mental healer tremble. Add to all this lurking elements of hollow 
rage that his passion was not returned; of stealthy jealousy of the younger 
man whose place he could not take, and who was his friend besides; of 
suspicion that he was a little despised for his weakness by the very object of 
it, who saw that his hairs were sprinkled with gray, — and the whole offers 
a scene of moral humiliation that half sickens, half appals, and we turn 
away with dismay as from a vision of the horrid loves of heavy-eyed and 
scaly shapes that haunted the warm primeval ooze. 

Madame d’Houdetot, the unwilling enchantress bearing in an 
unconscious hand the cup of defilement, was not strikingly singular either 
in physical or mental attraction. She was now seven-and-twenty. Small-pox, 
the terrible plague of the country, had pitted her face and given a yellowish 
tinge to her complexion; her features were clumsy and her brow low; she 
was short-sighted, and in old age at any rate was afflicted by an excessive 
squint. This homeliness was redeemed by a gentle and caressing expression, 


and by a sincerity, a gaiety of heart, and free sprightliness of manner, that 
no trouble could restrain. Her figure was very slight, and there was in all her 
movements at once awkwardness and grace. She was natural and simple, 
and had a fairly good judgment of a modest kind, in spite of the wild sallies 
in which her spirits sometimes found vent. Capable of chagrin, she was 
never prevented by it from yielding to any impulse of mirth. “She weeps 
with the best faith in the world, and breaks out laughing at the same 
moment; never was anybody so happily born,” says her much less amiable 
sister-in-law. Her husband was indifferent to her. He preserved an 
attachment to a lady whom he knew before his marriage, whose society he 
never ceased to frequent, and who finally died in his arms in 1793. Madame 
d’Houdetot found consolation in the friendship of Saint Lambert. “We both 
of us,” said her husband, “both Madame d’Houdetot and I, had a vocation 
for fidelity, only there was a mis-arrangement.” She occasionally composed 
verses of more than ordinary point, but she had good sense enough not to 
write them down, nor to set up on the strength of them for poetess and wit. 
Her talk in her later years, and she lived down to the year of Leipsic, 
preserved the pointed sententiousness of earlier time. One day, for instance, 
in the era of the Directory, a conversation was going on as to the various 
merits and defects of women; she heard much, and then with her 
accustomed suavity of voice contributed this light summary:— “Without 
women, the life of man would be without aid at the beginning, without 
pleasure in the middle, and without solace at the end.” 

We may be sure that it was not her power of saying things of this sort 
that kindled Rousseau’s flame, but rather the sprightly naturalness, 
frankness, and kindly softness of a character which in his opinion united 
every virtue except prudence and strength, the two which Rousseau would 
be least likely to miss. The bond of union between them was subtle. She 
found in Rousseau a sympathetic listener while she told the story of her 
passion for Saint Lambert, and a certain contagious force produced in him a 
thrill which he never felt with any one else before or after. Thus, as he says, 
there was equally love on both sides, though it was not reciprocal. “We 
were both of us intoxicated with passion, she for her lover, I for her; our 
sighs and sweet tears mingled. Tender confidants, each of the other, our 
sentiments were of such close kin that it was impossible for them not to 
mix; and still she never forgot her duty for a moment, while for myself, I 
protest, I swear, that if sometimes drawn astray by my senses, still” — still 


he was a paragon of virtue, subject to rather new definition. We can 
appreciate the author of the New Heloisa; we can appreciate the author of 
Emilius; but this strained attempt to confound those two very different 
persons by combining tearful erotics with high ethics, is an exhibition of 
self-delusion that the most patient analyst of human nature might well find 
hard to suffer. “The duty of privation exalted my soul. The glory of all the 
virtues adorned the idol of my heart in my sight; to soil its divine image 
would have been to annihilate it,’ and so forth.“ Moon-lighted landscape 
gave a background for the sentimentalist’s picture, and dim groves, 
murmuring cascades, and the soft rustle of the night air, made up a scene 
which became for its chief actor “an immortal memory of innocence and 
delight.” “It was in this grove, seated with her on a grassy bank, under an 
acacia heavy with flowers, that I found expression for the emotions of my 
heart in words that were worthy of them. ’Twas the first and single time of 
my life; but I was sublime, if you can use the word of all the tender and 
seductive things that the most glowing love can bring into the heart of a 
man. What intoxicating tears I shed at her knees, what floods she shed in 
spite of herself! At length in an involuntary transport, she cried out, ‘Never 
was man so tender, never did man love as you do! But your friend Saint 
Lambert hears us, and my heart cannot love twice.” Happily, as we learn 
from another source, a breath of wholesome life from without brought the 
transcendental to grotesque end. In the climax of tears and protestations, an 
honest waggoner at the other side of the park wall, urging on a lagging 
beast launched a round and far-sounding oath out into the silent night. 
Madame d’Houdetot answered with a lively continuous peal of young 
laughter, while an angry chill brought back the discomfited lover from an 
ecstasy that was very full of peril.” 

Rousseau wrote in the New Heloisa very sagely that you should grant to 
the senses nothing when you mean to refuse them anything. He admits that 
the saying was falsified by his relations with Madame d’Houdetot. Clearly 
the credit of this happy falsification was due to her rather than to himself. 
What her feelings were, it is not very easy to see. Honest pity seems to have 
been the strongest of them. She was idle and unoccupied, and idleness 
leaves the soul open for much stray generosity of emotion, even towards an 
importunate lover. She thought him mad, and she wrote to Saint Lambert to 
say so. “His madness must be very strong,” said Saint Lambert, “since she 
can perceive it.” 


Character is ceaselessly marching, even when we seem to have sunk into 
a fixed and stagnant mood. The man is awakened from his dream of passion 
by inexorable event; he finds the house of the soul not swept and garnished 
for a new life, but possessed by demons who have entered unseen. In short, 
such profound disorder of spirit, though in its first stage marked by 
ravishing delirium, never escapes a bitter sequel. When a man lets his soul 
be swept away from the narrow track of conduct appointed by his relations 
with others, still the reality of such relations survives. He may retreat to 
rural lodges; that will not save him either from his own passion, or from 
some degree of that kinship with others which instantly creates right and 
wrong like a wall of brass around him. Let it be observed that the natures of 
finest stuff suffer most from these forced reactions, and it was just because 
Rousseau had innate moral sensitiveness, and a man like Diderot was 
without it, that the first felt his fall so profoundly, while the second was 
unconscious of having fallen at all. 

One day in July Rousseau went to pay his accustomed visit. He found 
Madame d’Houdetot dejected, and with the flush of recent weeping on her 
cheeks. A bird of the air had carried the matter. As usual, the matter was 
carried wrongly, and apparently all that Saint Lambert suspected was that 
Rousseau’s high principles had persuaded Madame d’Houdetot of the 
viciousness of her relations with her lover. “They have played us an evil 
turn,” cried Madame d’Houdetot; “they have been unjust to me, but that is 
no matter. Either let us break off at once, or be what you ought to be.” 
This was Rousseau’s first taste of the ashes of shame into which the 
lusciousness of such forbidden fruit, plucked at the expense of others, is 
ever apt to be transformed. Mortification of the considerable spiritual pride 
that was yet alive after this lapse, was a strong element in the sum of his 
emotion, and it was pointed by the reflection which stung him so 
incessantly, that his monitress was younger than himself. He could never 
master his own contempt for the gallantry of grizzled locks.“ His austerer 
self might at any rate have been consoled by knowing that this scene was 
the beginning of the end, though the end came without any seeking on his 
part and without violence. To his amazement, one day Saint Lambert and 
Madame d’Houdetot came to the Hermitage, asking him to give them 
dinner, and much to the credit of human nature’s elasticity, the three passed 
a delightful afternoon. The wronged lover was friendly, though a little stiff, 
and he passed occasional slights which Rousseau would surely not have 


forgiven, 1f he had not been disarmed by consciousness of guilt. He fell 
asleep, as we can well imagine that he might do, while Rousseau read aloud 
his very inadequate justification of Providence against Voltaire. 

In time he returned to the army, and Rousseau began to cure himself of 
his mad passion. His method, however, was not unsuspicious, for it 
involved the perilous assistance of Madame d’Houdetot. Fortunately her 
loyalty and good sense forced a more resolute mode upon him. He found, or 
thought he found her distracted, emharrassed, indifferent. In despair at not 
being allowed to heal his passionate malady in his own fashion, he did the 
most singular thing that he could have done under the circumstances. He 
wrote to Saint Lambert.“ His letter is a prodigy of plausible duplicity, 
though Rousseau in some of his mental states had so little sense of the 
difference between the actual and the imaginary, and was moreover so 
swiftly borne away on a flood of fine phrases, that it is hard to decide how 
far this was voluntary, and how far he was his own dupe. Voluntary or not, 
it is detestable. We pass the false whine about “being abandoned by all that 
was dear to him,” as if he had not deliberately quitted Paris against the 
remonstrance of every friend he had; about his being “solitary and sad,” as 
if he was not ready at this very time to curse any one who intruded on his 
solitude, and hindered him of a single half-hour in the desert spots that he 
adored. Remembering the scenes in moon-lighted groves and elsewhere, we 
read this:— “Whence comes her coldness to me? Is it possible that you can 
have suspected me of wronging you with her, and of turning perfidious in 
consequence of an unseasonably rigorous virtue? A passage in one of your 
letters shows a glimpse of some such suspicion. No, no, Saint Lambert, the 
breast of J.J. Rousseau never held the heart of a traitor, and I should despise 
myself more than you suppose, if I had ever tried to rob you of her heart.... 
Can you suspect that her friendship for me may hurt her love for you? 
Surely natures endowed with sensibility are open to all sorts of affections, 
and no sentiment can spring up in them which does not turn to the 
advantage of the dominant passion. Where is the lover who does not wax 
the more tender as he talks to his friend of her whom he loves? And is it not 
sweeter for you in your banishment that there should be some sympathetic 
creature to whom your mistress loves to talk of you, and who loves to 
hear?” 

Let us turn to another side of his correspondence. The way in which the 
sympathetic creature in the present case loved to hear his friend’s mistress 


talk of him, is interestingly shown in one or two passages from a letter to 
her; as when he cries, “Ah, how proud would even thy lover himself be of 
thy constancy, if he only knew how much it has surmounted.... I appeal to 
your sincerity. You, the witness and the cause of this delirium, these tears, 
these ravishing ecstasies, these transports which were never made for 
mortal, say, have I ever tasted your favours in such a way that I deserve to 
lose them?... Never once did my ardent desires nor my tender supplications 
dare to solicit supreme happiness, without my feeling stopped by the inner 
cries of a sorrow-stricken soul.... O Sophie, after moments so sweet, the 
idea of eternal privation is too frightful for one who groans that he cannot 
identify himself with thee. What, are thy tender eyes never again to be 
lowered with a delicious modesty, intoxicating me with pleasure? What, are 
my burning lips never again to lay my very soul on thy heart along with my 
kisses? What, may I never more feel that heavenly shudder, that rapid and 
devouring fire, swifter than lightning?’’.... We see a sympathetic creature 
assuredly, and listen to the voice of a nature endowed with sensibility even 
more than enough, but with decency, loyalty, above all with self-knowledge, 
far less than enough. 

One more touch completes the picture of the fallen desperate man. He 
takes great trouble to persuade Saint Lambert that though the rigour of his 
principles constrains him to frown upon such breaches of social law as the 
relations between Madame d’Houdetot and her lover, yet he is so attached 
to the sinful pair that he half forgives them. “Do not suppose,” he says, with 
superlative gravity, “that you have seduced me by your reasons; I see in 
them the goodness of your heart, not your justification. I cannot help 
blaming your connection: you can hardly approve it yourself; and so long as 
you both of you continue dear to me, I will never leave you in careless 
security as to the innocence of your state. Yet love such as yours deserves 
considerateness.... I feel respect for a union so tender, and cannot bring 
myself to attempt to lead it to virtue along the path of despair” (p. 401). 


Ignorance of the facts of the case hindered Saint Lambert from 
appreciating the strange irony of a man protesting about leading to virtue 
along the path of despair a poor woman whom he had done as much as he 
could to lead to vice along the path of highly stimulated sense. Saint 
Lambert was as much a sentimentalist as Rousseau was, but he had a certain 
manliness, acquired by long contact with men, which his correspondent 


only felt in moods of severe exaltation. Saint Lambert took all the blame on 
himself. He had desired that his mistress and his friend should love one 
another; then he thought he saw some coolness in his mistress, and he set 
the change down to his friend, though not on the true grounds. “Do not 
suppose that I thought you perfidious or a traitor; I knew the austerity of 
your principles; people had spoken to me of it; and she herself did so with a 
respect that love found hard to bear.” In short, he had suspected Rousseau 
of nothing worse than being over-virtuous, and trying in the interest of 
virtue to break off a connection sanctioned by contemporary manners, but 
not by law or religion. If Madame d’Houdetot had changed, it was not that 
she had ceased to honour her good friend, but only that her lover might be 
spared a certain chagrin, from suspecting the excess of scrupulosity and 
conscience in so austere an adviser. 

It is well known how effectively one with a germ of good principle in 
him is braced by being thought better than he is. With this letter in his hands 
and its words in his mind, Rousseau strode off for his last interview with 
Madame d’Houdetot. Had Saint Lambert, he says, been less wise, less 
generous, less worthy, I should have been a lost man. As it was, he passed 
four or five hours with her in a delicious calm, infinitely more delightful 
than the accesses of burning fever which had seized him before. They 
formed the project of a close companionship of three, including the absent 
lover; and they counted on the project coming more true than such designs 
usually do, “since all the feelings that can unite sensitive and upright hearts 
formed the foundation of it, and we three united talents enough as well as 
knowledge enough to suffice to ourselves, without need of aid or 
supplement from others.” What happened was this. Madame d’Houdetot for 
the next three or four months, which were among the most bitter in 
Rousseau’s life, for then the bitterness which became chronic was new and 
therefore harder to be borne, wrote him the wisest, most affectionate, and 
most considerate letters that a sincere and sensible woman ever wrote to the 
most petulant, suspicious, perverse, and irrestrainable of men. For patience 
and exquisite sweetness of friendship some of these letters are matchless, 
and we can only conjecture the wearing querulousness of the letters to 
which they were replies. If through no fault of her own she had been the 
occasion of the monstrous delirium of which he never shook off the 
consequences, at least this good soul did all that wise counsel and grave 
tenderness could do, to bring him out of the black slough of suspicion and 


despair into which he was plunged.™ In the beginning of 1758 there was a 
change. Rousseau’s passion for her somehow became known to all the 
world; it reached the ears of Saint Lambert, and was the cause of a passing 
disturbance between him and his mistress. Saint Lambert throughout acted 
like a man who is thoroughly master of himself. At first, we learn, he 
ceased for a moment to see in Rousseau the virtue which he sought in him, 
and which he was persuaded that he found in him. “Since then, however,” 
wrote Madame d’Houdetot, “he pities you more for your weakness than he 
reproaches you, and we are both of us far from joining the people who wish 
to blacken your character; we have and always shall have the courage to 
speak of you with esteem.”** They saw one another a few times, and on one 
occasion the Count and Countess d’Houdetot, Saint Lambert, and Rousseau 
all sat at table together, happily without breach of the peace.“* One curious 
thing about this meeting was that it took place some three weeks after 
Rousseau and Saint Lambert had interchanged letters on the subject of the 
quarrel with Diderot, in which each promised the other contemptuous 
oblivion. Perpetuity of hate is as hard as perpetuity of love for our poor 
short-spanned characters, and at length the three who were once to have 
lived together in self-sufficing union, and then in their next mood to have 
forgotten one another instantly and for ever, held to neither of the extremes, 
but settled down into an easier middle path of indifferent good-will. The 
conduct of all three, said the most famous of them, may serve for an 
example of the way in which sensible people separate, when it no longer 
suits them to see one another.’ It is at least certain that in them Rousseau 
lost two of the most unimpeachably good friends that he ever possessed. 


MI. 


The egoistic character that loves to brood and hates to act, is big with 
catastrophe. We have now to see how the inevitable law accomplished itself 
in the case of Rousseau. In many this brooding egoism produces a silent and 
melancholy insanity; with him it was developed into something of acridly 
corrosive quality. One of the agents in this disastrous process was the 
wearing torture of one of the most painful of disorders. This disorder, 
arising from an internal malformation, harassed him from his infancy to the 
day of his death. Our fatuous persistency in reducing man to the spiritual, 
blinds the biographer to the circumstance that the history of a life is the 


history of a body no less than that of a soul. Many a piece of conduct that 
divides the world into two factions of moral assailants and moral 
vindicators, provoking a thousand ingenuities of ethical or psychological 
analysis, ought really to have been nothing more than an item in a page of a 
pathologist’s case-book. We are not to suspend our judgment on action; 
right and wrong can depend on no man’s malformations. In trying to know 
the actor, it is otherwise; here it is folly to underestimate the physical 
antecedents of mental phenomena. In firm and lofty character, pain is 
mastered; in a character so little endowed with cool tenacious strength as 
Rousseau’s, pain such as he endured was enough to account, not for his 
unsociality, which flowed from temperament, but for the bitter, irritable, 
and suspicious form which this unsociality now first assumed. Rousseau 
was never a saintly nature, but far the reverse, and in reading the tedious 
tale of his quarrels with Grimm and Madame d’Epinay and Diderot — a 
tale of labyrinthine nightmares — let us remember that we may even to this 
point explain what happened, without recourse to the too facile theory of 
insanity, unless one defines that misused term so widely as to make many 
sane people very uncomfortable. 

His own account was this: “In my quality of solitary, I am more sensitive 
than another; if I am wrong with a friend who lives in the world, he thinks 
of it for a moment, and then a thousand distractions make him forget it for 
the rest of the day; but there is nothing to distract me as to his wrong 
towards me; deprived of my sleep, I busy myself with him all night long; 
solitary in my walks, I busy myself with him from sunrise until sunset; my 
heart has not an instant’s relief, and the harshness of a friend gives me in 
one day years of anguish. In my quality of invalid, I have a title to the 
considerateness that humanity owes to the weakness or irritation of a man in 
agony. Who is the friend, who is the good man, that ought not to dread to 
add affliction to an unfortunate wretch tormented with a painful and 
incurable malady?” We need not accept this as an adequate extenuation of 
perversities, but it explains them without recourse to the theory of 
uncontrollable insanity. Insanity came later, the product of intellectual 
excitation, public persecution, and moral reaction after prolonged tension. 
Meanwhile he may well be judged by the standards of the sane; knowing 
his temperament, his previous history, his circumstances, we have no 
difficulty in accounting for his conduct. Least of all is there any need for 
laying all the blame upon his friends. There are writers whom enthusiasm 


for the principles of Jean Jacques has driven into fanatical denigration of 
every one whom he called his enemy, that is to say, nearly every one whom 
he ever knew. Diderot said well, “Too many honest people would be 
wrong, if Jean Jacques were right.” 

The first downright breach was with Grimm, but there were angry 
passages during the year 1757, not only with him, but with Diderot and 
Madame d’Epinay as well. Diderot, like many other men of energetic nature 
unchastened by worldly wisdom, was too interested in everything that 
attracted his attention to keep silence over the indiscretion of a friend. He 
threw as much tenacity and zeal into a trifle, if it had once struck him, as he 
did into the Encyclopedia. We have already seen how warmly he rated Jean 
Jacques for missing the court pension. Then he scolded and laughed at him 
for turning hermit. With still more seriousness he remonstrated with him for 
remaining in the country through the winter, thus endangering the life of 
Theresa’s aged mother. This stirred up hot anger in the Hermitage, and two 
or three bitter letters were interchanged, those of Diderot being 
pronounced by a person who was no partisan of Rousseau decidedly too 
harsh.“ Yet there is copious warmth of friendship in these very letters, if 
only the man to whom they were written had not hated interference in his 
affairs as the worst of injuries. “I loved Diderot tenderly, I esteemed him 
sincerely,” says Rousseau, “and I counted with entire confidence upon the 
same sentiments in him. But worn out by his unwearied obstinacy in 
everlastingly thwarting my tastes, my inclinations, my ways of living, 
everything that concerned myself only; revolted at seeing a younger man 
than myself insist with all his might on governing me like a child; chilled 
by his readiness in giving his promise and his negligence in keeping it; tired 
of so many appointments which he made and broke, and of his fancy for 
repairing them by new ones to be broken in their turn; provoked at waiting 
for him to no purpose three or four times a month on days which he had 
fixed, and of dining alone in the evening, after going on as far as St. Denis 
to meet him and waiting for him all day, — I had my heart already full of a 
multitude of grievances.”™ This irritation subsided in presence of the storms 
that now rose up against Diderot. He was in the thick of the dangerous and 
mortifying distractions stirred up by the foes of the Encyclopedia. 
Rousseau in friendly sympathy went to see him; they embraced, and old 
wrongs were forgotten until new arose.” 


There is a less rose-coloured account than this. Madame d’Epinay 
assigns two motives to Rousseau: a desire to find an excuse for going to 
Paris, in order to avoid seeing Saint Lambert; secondly, a wish to hear 
Diderot’s opinion of the two first parts of the New Heloisa. She says that he 
wanted to borrow a portfolio in which to carry the manuscripts to Paris; 
Rousseau says that they had already been in Diderot’s possession for six 
months. As her letters containing this very circumstantial story were 
written at the moment, it is difficult to uphold the Confessions as valid 
authority against them. Thirdly, Rousseau told her that he had not taken his 
manuscripts to Paris (p. 302), whereas Grimm writing a few days later (p. 
309) mentions that he has received a letter from Diderot, to the effect that 
Rousseau’s visit had no other object than the revision of these manuscripts. 
The scene is characteristic. “Rousseau kept him pitilessly at work from 
Saturday at ten o’clock in the morning till eleven at night on Monday, 
hardly giving him time to eat and drink. The revision at an end, Diderot 
chats with him about a plan he has in his head, and begs Rousseau to help 
him in contriving some incident which he cannot yet arrange to his taste. ‘It 
is too difficult,’ replies the hermit coldly, ‘it is late, and I am not used to 
sitting up. Good night; I am off at six in the morning, and ’tis time for bed.’ 
He rises from his chair, goes to bed, and leaves Diderot petrified at his 
behaviour. The day of his departure, Diderot’s wife saw that her husband 
was in bad spirits, and asked the reason. ‘It is that man’s want of delicacy,’ 
he replied, ‘which afflicts me; he makes me work like a slave, but I should 
never have found that out, if he had not so drily refused to take an interest 
in me for a quarter of an hour.’ ‘You are surprised at that,’ his wife 
answered; ‘do you not know him? He is devoured with envy; he goes wild 
with rage when anything fine appears that is not his own. You will see him 
one day commit some great crime rather than let himself be ignored. I 
declare I would not swear that he will not join the ranks of the Jesuits, and 
undertake their vindication.’” 

Of course we cannot be sure that Grimm did not manipulate these letters 
long after the event, but there is nothing in Rousseau’s history to make us 
perfectly sure that he was incapable either of telling a falsehood to Madame 
d’Epinay, or of being shamelessly selfish in respect of Diderot. I see no 
reason to refuse substantial credit to Grimm’s account, and the points of 
coincidence between that and the Confessions make its truth probable.” 


Rousseau’s relations with Madame d’Epinay were more complex, and 
his sentiments towards her underwent many changes. There was a prevalent 
opinion that he was her lover, for which no real foundation seems to have 
existed. Those who disbelieved that he had reached this distinction, yet 
made sure that he had a passion for her, which may or may not have been 
true.“ Madame d’Epinay herself was vain enough to be willing that this 
should be generally accepted, and it is certain that she showed a friendship 
for him which, considering the manners of the time, was invitingly open to 
misconception. Again, she was jealous of her sister-in-law, Madame 
d’Houdetot, if for no other reason than that the latter, being the wife of a 
Norman noble, had access to the court, and this was unattainable by the 
wife of a farmer-general. Hence Madame d’Epinay’s barely-concealed 
mortification when she heard of the meetings in the forest, the private 
suppers, the moonlight rambles in the park. When Saint Lambert first 
became uneasy as to the relations between Rousseau and his mistress, and 
wrote to her to say that he was so, Rousseau instantly suspected that 
Madame d’Epinay had been his informant. Theresa confirmed the suspicion 
by tales of baskets and drawers ransacked by Madame d’Epinay in search of 
Madame d’Houdetot’s letters to him. Whether these tales were true or not, 
we can never know; we can only say that Madame d’Epinay was probably 
not incapable of these meannesses, and that there is no reason to suppose 
that she took the pains to write directly to Saint Lambert a piece of news 
which she was writing to Grimm, knowing that he was then in 
communication with Saint Lambert. She herself suspected that Theresa had 
written to Saint Lambert,“ but it may be doubted whether Theresa’s 
imagination could have risen to such feat as writing to a marquis, and a 
marquis in what would have seemed to her to be remote and inaccessible 
parts of the earth. All this, however, has become ghostly for us; a puzzle 
that can never be found out, nor be worth finding out. Rousseau was 
persuaded that Madame d’Epinay was his betrayer, and was seized by one 
of his blackest and most stormful moods. In reply to an affectionate letter 
from her, inquiring why she had not seen him for so long, he wrote thus: “I 
can say nothing to you yet. I wait until I am better informed, and this I shall 
be sooner or later. Meanwhile, be certain that accused innocence will find a 
champion ardent enough to make calumniators repent, whoever they may 
be.” It is rather curious that so strange a missive as this, instead of 
provoking Madame d’Epinay to anger, was answered by a warmer and 


more affectionate letter than the first. To this Rousseau replied with 
increased vehemence, charged with dark and mysteriously worded 
suspicion. Still Madame d’Epinay remained willing to receive him. He 
began to repent of his imprudent haste, because it would certainly end by 
compromising Madame d’Houdetot, and because, moreover, he had no 
proof after all that his suspicions had any foundation. He went instantly to 
the house of Madame d’Epinay; at his approach she threw herself on his 
neck and melted into tears. This unexpected reception from so old a friend 
moved him extremely; he too wept abundantly. She showed no curiosity as 
to the precise nature of his suspicions or their origin, and the quarrel came 
to an end.” 

Grimm’s turn followed. Though they had been friends for many years, 
there had long been a certain stiffness in their friendship. Their characters 
were in fact profoundly antipathetic. Rousseau we know, — sensuous, 
impulsive, extravagant, with little sense of the difference between reality 
and dreams. Grimm was exactly the opposite; judicious, collected, self- 
seeking, coldly upright. He was a German (born at Ratisbon), and in Paris 
was first a reader to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, with very scanty salary. He 
made his way, partly through the friendship of Rousseau, into the society of 
the Parisian men of letters, rapidly acquired a perfect mastery of the French 
language, and with the inspiring help of Diderot, became an excellent critic. 
After being secretary to sundry high people, he became the literary 
correspondent of various German sovereigns, keeping them informed of 
what was happening in the world of art and letters, just as an ambassador 
keeps his government informed of what happens in politics. The sobriety, 
impartiality, and discrimination of his criticism make one think highly of his 
literary judgment; he had the courage, or shall we say he preserved enough 
of the German, to defend both Homer and Shakespeare against the unhappy 
strictures of Voltaire.“ This is not all, however; his criticism is conceived in 
a tone which impresses us with the writer’s integrity. And to this internal 
evidence we have to add the external corroboration that in the latter part of 
his life he filled various official posts, which implied a peculiar confidence 
in his probity on the part of those who appointed him. At the present 
moment (1756-57), he was acting as secretary to Marshal d’Estrées, 
commander of the French army in Westphalia at the outset of the Seven 
Years’ War. He was an able and helpful man, in spite of his having a rough 
manner, powdering his face, and being so monstrously scented as to earn 


the name of the musk-bear. He had that firmness and positivity which are 
not always beautiful, but of which there is probably too little rather than too 
much in the world, certainly in the France of his time, and of which there 
was none at all in Rousseau. Above all things he hated declamation. 
Apparently cold and reserved, he had sensibility enough underneath the 
surface to go nearly out of his mind for love of a singer at the opera who 
had a thrilling voice. As he did not believe in the metaphysical doctrine 
about the freedom of the will, he accepted from temperament the necessity 
which logic confirmed, of guiding the will by constant pressure from 
without. “I am surprised,” Madame d’Epinay said to him, “that men should 
be so little indulgent to one another.” “Nay, the want of indulgence comes 
of our belief in freedom; it is because the established morality is false and 
bad, inasmuch as it starts from this false principle of liberty.” “Ah, but the 
contrary principle, by making one too indulgent, disturbs order.” “It does 
nothing of the kind. Though man does not wholly change, he is susceptible 
of modification; you can improve him; hence it is not useless to punish him. 
The gardener does not cut down a tree that grows crooked; he binds up the 
branch and keeps it in shape; that is the effect of public punishment.” He 
applied the same doctrine, as we shall see, to private punishment for social 
crookedness. 

It is easy to conceive how Rousseau’s way of ordering himself would 
gradually estrange so hard a head as this. What the one thought a weighty 
moral reformation, struck the other as a vain desire to attract attention. 
Rousseau on the other hand suspected Grimm of intriguing to remove 
Theresa from him, as well as doing his best to alienate all his friends. The 
attempted alienation of Theresa consisted in the secret allowance to her 
mother and her by Grimm and Diderot of some sixteen pounds a year. 
Rousseau was unaware of this, but the whisperings and goings and comings 
to which it gave rise, made him darkly uneasy. That the suspicions in other 
respects were in a certain sense not wholly unfounded, is shown by 
Grimm’s own letters to Madame d’Epinay. He disapproved of her installing 
Rousseau in the Hermitage, and warned her in a very remarkable prophecy 
that solitude would darken his imagination.“ “He is a poor devil who 
torments himself, and does not dare to confess the true subject of all his 
sufferings, which is in his cursed head and his pride; he raises up imaginary 
matters, so as to have the pleasure of complaining of the whole human 
race.” More than once he assures her that Rousseau will end by going 


mad, it being impossible that so hot and ill-organised a head should endure 
solitude.“ Rousseauite partisans usually explain all this by supposing that 
Grimm was eager to set a woman for whom he had a passion, against a man 
who was suspected of having a passion for her; and it is possible that 
jealousy may have stimulated the exercise of his natural shrewdness. But 
this shrewdness, added to entire want of imagination and a very narrow 
range of sympathy, was quite enough to account for Grimm’s harsh 
judgment, without the addition of any sinister sentiment. He was perfectly 
right in suspecting Rousseau of want of loyalty to Madame d’Epinay, for 
we find our hermit writing to her in strains of perfect intimacy, while he 
was writing of her to Madame d’Houdetot as “your unworthy sister.” On 
the other hand, while Madame d’Epinay was overwhelming him with 
caressing phrases, she was at the same moment describing him to Grimm as 
a master of impertinence and intractableness. As usual where there is 
radical incompatibility of character, an attempted reconciliation between 
Grimm and Rousseau (some time in the early part of October 1757) had 
only made the thinly veiled antipathy more resolute. Rousseau excused 
himself for wrongs of which in his heart he never thought himself guilty. 
Grimm replied by a discourse on the virtues of friendship and his own 
special aptitude for practising them. He then conceded to the impetuous 
penitent the kiss of peace, in a slight embrace which was like the accolade 
given by a monarch to new knights.** The whole scene is ignoble. We seem 
to be watching an unclean cauldron, with Theresa’s mother, a cringing and 
babbling crone, standing witch-like over it and infusing suspicion, 
falsehood, and malice. When minds are thus surcharged, any accident 
suffices to release the evil creatures that lurk in an irritated imagination. 
One day towards the end of the autumn of 1757, Rousseau learned to his 
unbounded surprise that Madame d’Epinay had been seized with some 
strange disorder, which made it advisable that she should start without any 
delay for Geneva, there to place herself under the care of Tronchin, who 
was at that time the most famous doctor in Europe. His surprise was greatly 
increased by the expectation which he found among his friends that he 
would show his gratitude for her many kindnesses to him, by offering to 
bear her company on her journey, and during her stay in a town which was 
strange to her and thoroughly familiar to him. It was to no purpose that he 
protested how unfit was one invalid to be the nurse of another; and how 
great an incumbrance a man would be in a coach in the bad season, when 


for many days he was absolutely unable to leave his chamber without 
danger. Diderot, with his usual eagerness to guide a friend’s course, wrote 
him a letter urging that his many obligations, and even his grievances in 
respect of Madame d’Epinay, bound him to accompany her, as he would 
thus repay the one and console himself for the other. “She is going into a 
country where she will be like one fallen from the clouds. She is ill; she will 
need amusement and distraction. As for winter, are you worse now than you 
were a month back, or than you will be at the opening of the spring? For 
me, I confess that if I could not bear the coach, I would take a staff and 
follow her on foot.’ Rousseau trembled with fury, and as soon as the 
transport was over, he wrote an indignant reply, in which he more or less 
politely bade the panurgic one to attend to his own affairs, and hinted that 
Grimm was making a tool of him. Next he wrote to Grimm himself a letter, 
not unfriendly in form, asking his advice and promising to follow it, but 
hardly hiding his resentment. By this time he had found out the secret of 
Madame d’Epinay’s supposed illness and her anxiety to pass some months 
away from her family, and the share which Grimm had in it. This, however, 
does not make many passages of his letter any the less ungracious or 
unseemly. “If Madame d’Epinay has shown friend’ ship to me, I have 
shown more to her.... As for benefits, first of all I do not like them, I do not 
want them, and I owe no thanks for any that people may burden me with by 
force. Madame d’Epinay, being so often left alone in the country, wished 
me for company; it was for that she had kept me. After making one sacrifice 
to friendship, I must now make another to gratitude. A man must be poor, 
must be without a servant, must be a hater of constraint, and he must have 
my character, before he can know what it is for me to live in another 
person’s house. For all that, I lived two years in hers, constantly brought 
into bondage with the finest harangues about liberty, served by twenty 
domestics, and cleaning my own shoes every morning, overloaded with 
gloomy indigestion, and incessantly sighing for my homely porringer.... 
Consider how much money an hour of the life and the time of a man is 
worth; compare the kindnesses of Madame d’Epinay with the sacrifice of 
my native country and two years of serfdom; and then tell me whether the 
obligation is greater on her side or mine.” He then urges with a torrent of 
impetuous eloquence the thoroughly sound reasons why it was unfair and 
absurd for him, a beggar and an invalid, to make the journey with Madame 
d’Epinay, rich and surrounded by attendants. He is particularly splenetic 


that the philosopher Diderot, sitting in his own room before a good fire and 
wrapped in a well-lined dressing-gown, should insist on his doing his five 
and twenty leagues a day on foot, through the mud in winter.** 

The whole letter shows, as so many incidents in his later life showed, 
how difficult it was to do Rousseau a kindness with impunity, and how little 
such friends as Madame d’Epinay possessed the art of soothing this 
unfortunate nature. They fretted him by not leaving him sufficiently free to 
follow his own changing moods, while he in turn lost all self-control, and 
yielded in hours of bodily torment to angry and resentful fancies. But let us 
hasten to an end. Grimm replied to his eloquent manifesto somewhat drily, 
to the effect that he would think the matter over, and that meanwhile 
Rousseau had best keep quiet in his hermitage. Rousseau burning with 
excitement at once conceived a thousand suspicions, wholly unable to 
understand that a cold and reserved German might choose to deliberate at 
length, and finally give an answer with brevity. “After centuries of 
expectation in the cruel uncertainty in which this barbarous man had 
plunged me” — that is after eight or ten days, the answer came, apparently 
not without a second direct application for one. It was short and extremely 
pointed, not complaining that Rousseau had refused to accompany Madame 
d’Epinay but protesting against the horrible tone of the apology which he 
had sent to him for not accompanying her. “It has made me quiver with 
indignation; so odious are the principles it contains, so full is it of blackness 
and duplicity. You venture to talk to me of your slavery, to me who for more 
than two years have been the daily witness of all the marks of the tenderest 
and most generous friendship that you have received at the hands of that 
woman. If I could pardon you, I should think myself unworthy of having a 
single friend. I will never see you again while I live, and I shall think 
myself happy if I can banish the recollection of your conduct from my 
mind.’** A flash of manly anger like this is very welcome to us, who have 
to thread a tedious way between morbid egoistic irritation on the one hand, 
and sly pieces of equivocal complaisance on the other. The effect on 
Rousseau was terrific. In a paroxysm he sent Grimm’s letter back to him, 
with three or four lines in the same key. He wrote note after note to 
Madame d’Houdetot, in shrieks. “Have I a single friend left, man or 
woman? One word, only one word, and I can live.” A day or two later: 
“Think of the state I am in. I can bear to be abandoned by all the world, but 
you! You who know me so well! Great God! am I a scoundrel? a scoundrel, 


IP And so on, raving. It was to no purpose that Madame d’Houdetot 
wrote him soothing letters, praying him to calm himself, to find something 
to busy himself with, to remain at peace with Madame d’Epinay, “who had 
never appeared other than the most thoughtful and warm-hearted friend to 
him.”** He was almost ready to quarrel with Madame d’Houdetot herself 
because she paid the postage of her letters, which he counted an affront to 
his poverty. To Madame d’Epinay he had written in the midst of his 
tormenting uncertainty as to the answer which Grimm would make to his 
letter. It was an ungainly assertion that she was playing a game of tyranny 
and intrigue at his cost. For the first time she replied with spirit and warmth. 
“Your letter is hardly that of a man who, on the eve of my departure, swore 
to me that he could never in his life repair the wrongs he had done me.” She 
then tersely remarks that it is not natural to pass one’s life in suspecting and 
insulting one’s friends, and that he abuses her patience. To this he answered 
with still greater terseness that friendship was extinct between them, and 
that he meant to leave the Hermitage, but as his friends desired him to 
remain there until the spring he would with her permission follow their 
counsel. Then she, with a final thrust of impatience, in which we perhaps 
see the hand of Grimm: “Since you meant to leave the Hermitage, and felt 
you ought to do so, I am astonished that your friends could detain you. For 
me, I don’t consult mine as to my duties, and I have nothing more to say to 
you as to yours.” This was the end. Rousseau returned for a moment from 
ignoble petulance to dignity and self-respect. He wrote to her that if it is a 
misfortune to make a mistake in the choice of friends, it is one not less cruel 
to awake from so sweet an error, and two days before he wrote, he left her 
house. He found a cottage at Montmorency, and thither, nerved with fury, 
through snow and ice he carried his scanty household goods (Dec. 15, 
1757). 

We have a picture of him in this fatal month. Diderot went to pay him a 
visit (Dec. 5). Rousseau was alone at the bottom of his garden. As soon as 
he saw Diderot, he cried in a voice of thunder and with his eyes all aflame: 
“What have you come here for?” “I want to know whether you are mad or 
malicious.” “You have known me for fifteen years; you are well aware how 
little malicious I am, and I will prove to you that I am not mad: follow me.” 
He then drew Diderot into a room, and proceeded to clear himself, by 
means of letters, of the charge of trying to make a breach between Saint 
Lambert and Madame d’Houdetot. They were in fact letters that convicted 


him, as we know, of trying to persuade Madame d’Houdetot of the 
criminality of her relations with her lover, and at the same time to accept 
himself in the very same relation. Of all this we have heard more than 
enough already. He was stubborn in the face of Diderot’s remonstrance, and 
the latter left him in a state which he described in a letter to Grimm the 
same night. “I throw myself into your arms, like one who has had a shock 
of fright: that man intrudes into my work; he fills me with trouble, and I am 
as if I had a damned soul at my side. May I never see him again; he would 
make me believe in devils and hell.’*“ And thus the unhappy man who had 
began this episode in his life with confident ecstasy in the glories and clear 
music of spring, ended it looking out from a narrow chamber upon the 
sullen crimson of the wintry twilight and over fields silent in snow, with the 
haggard desperate gaze of a lost spirit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. MUSIC. 


Simplification has already been used by us as the key-word to Rousseau’s 
aims and influence. The scheme of musical notation with which he came to 
try his fortune in Paris in 1741, his published vindication of it, and his 
musical compositions afterwards all fall under this term. Each of them was 
a plea for the extrication of the simple from the cumbrousness of elaborated 
pedantry, and for a return to nature from the unmeaning devices of false art. 
And all tended alike in the popular direction, towards the extension of 
enjoyment among the common people, and the glorification of their simple 
lives and moods, in the art designed for the great. 

The Village Soothsayer was one of the group of works which marked a 
revolution in the history of French music, by putting an end to the 
tyrannical tradition of Lulli and Rameau, and preparing the way through a 
middle stage of freshness, simplicity, naturalism, up to the noble severity of 
Gluck (1714-1787). This great composer, though a Bohemian by birth, 
found his first appreciation in a public that had been trained by the Italian 
pastoral operas, of which Rousseau’s was one of the earliest produced in 
France. Grétri, the Fleming (1741-1813), who had a hearty admiration for 
Jean Jacques, and out of a sentiment of piety lived for a time in his 
Hermitage, came in point of musical excellence between the group of 
Rousseau, Philidor, Duni, and the rest, and Gluck. “I have not produced 
exaltation in people’s heads by tragical superlative,” Grétri said, “but I have 
revealed the accent of truth, which I have impressed deeper in men’s 
hearts. These words express sufficiently the kind of influence which 
Rousseau also had. Crude as the music sounds to us who are accustomed to 
more sumptuous schools, we can still hear in it the note which would strike 
a generation weary of Rameau. It was the expression in one way of the 
same mood which in another way revolted against paint, false hair, and 
preposterous costume as of savages grown opulent. Such music seems 
without passion or subtlety or depth or magnificence. Thus it had hardly 
any higher than a negative merit, but it was the necessary preparation for 
the acceptance of a more positive style, that should replace both the 
elaborate false art of the older French composers and the too colourless 
realism of the pastoral comic opera, by the austere loveliness and elevation 
of Orfeo and Alceste. 


In 1752 an Italian company visited Paris, and performed at the Opera a 
number of pieces by Pergolese, and other composers of their country. A 
violent war arose, which agitated Paris far more intensely than the defeat of 
Rossbach and the loss of Canada did afterwards. The quarrel between the 
Parliament and the Clergy was at its height. The Parliament had just been 
exiled, and the gravest confusion threatened the State. The operatic quarrel 
turned the excitement of the capital into another channel. Things went so far 
that the censor was entreated to prohibit the printing of any work containing 
the damnable doctrine and position that Italian music is good. Rousseau 
took part enthusiastically with the Italians. His Letter on French Music 
(1753) proved to the great fury of the people concerned, that the French had 
no national music, and that it would be so much the worse for them if they 
ever had any. Their language, so proper to be the organ of truth and reason, 
was radically unfit either for poetry or music. All national music must 
derive its principal characteristics from the language. Now if there is a 
language in Europe fit for music, it is certainly the Italian, for it is sweet, 
sonorous, harmonious, and more accentuated than any other, and these are 
precisely the four qualities which adapt a language to singing. It is sweet 
because the articulations are not composite, because the meeting of 
consonants is both infrequent and soft, and because a great number of the 
syllables being only formed of vowels, frequent elisions make its 
pronunciation more flowing. It is sonorous because most of the vowels are 
full, because it is without composite diphthongs, because it has few or no 
nasal vowels. Again, the inversions of the Italian are far more favourable to 
true melody than the didactic order of French. And so onwards, with much 
close grappling of the matter. French melody does not exist; it is only a sort 
of modulated plain-song which has nothing agreeable in itself, which only 
pleases with the aid of a few capricious ornaments, and then only pleases 
those who have agreed to find it beautiful. 

The letter contains a variety of acute remarks upon music, and includes a 
vigorous protest against fugues, imitations, double designs, and the like. 
Scarcely any one succeeds in them, and success even when obtained hardly 
rewards the labour. As for counterfugues, double fugues, and “other 
difficult fooleries that the ear cannot endure nor the reason justify,” they are 
evidently relics of barbarism and bad taste which only remain, like the 
porticoes of our gothic churches, to the disgrace of those who had patience 
enough to construct them.“ The last phrase-and both Voltaire and Turgot 


used gothic architecture as the symbol for the supreme of rudeness and 
barbarism — shows that even a man who seems to run counter to the whole 
current of his time yet does not escape its influence. 

Grimm, after remarking on the singularity of a demonstration of the 
impossibility of setting melody to French words on the part of a writer who 
had just produced the Village Soothsayer, informs us that the letter created a 
furious uproar, and set all Paris in a blaze. He had himself taken the side of 
the Italians in an amusing piece of pleasantry, which became a sort of 
classic model for similar facetiousness in other controversies of the century. 
The French, as he said, forgive everything in favour of what makes them 
laugh, but Rousseau talked reason and demolished the pretensions of 
French music with great sounding strokes as of an axe.“ Rousseau expected 
to be assassinated, and gravely assures us that there was a plot to that effect, 
as well as a design to put him in the Bastille. This we may fairly surmise to 
have been a fiction of his own imagination, and the only real punishment 
that overtook him was the loss of his right to free admission to the Opera. 
After what he had said of the intolerable horrors of French music, the 
directors of the theatre can hardly be accused of vindictiveness in releasing 
him from them. Some twenty years after (1774), when Paris was torn 
asunder by the violence of the two great factions of the Gluckists and 
Piccinists, Rousseau retracted his opinion as to the impossibility of wedding 
melody to French words.“ He went as often as he could to hear the works 
both of Grétri and Gluck, and Orfeo delighted him, while the Fausse magie 
of the former moved him to say to the composer, “Your music stirs sweet 
sensations to which I thought my heart had long been closed.” This being 
so, and life being as brief as art is long, we need not further examine the 
controversy. It may be worth adding that Rousseau wrote some of the 
articles on music for the Encyclopædia, and that in 1767 he published a not 
inconsiderable Musical Dictionary of his own. 

His scheme of a new musical notation and the principles on which he 
defended it are worth attention, because some of the ideas are now accepted 
as the base of a well-known and growing system of musical instruction. The 
aim of the scheme, let us say to begin with, was at once practical and 
popular; to reduce the difficulty of learning music to the lowest possible 
point, and so to bring the most delightful of the arts within the reach of the 
largest possible number of people. Hence, although he maintains the fitness 
of his scheme for instrumental as well as vocal performances, it is clearly 


the latter which he has most at heart, evidently for the reason that this 1s the 
kind of music most accessible to the thousands, and it was always the 
thousands of whom Rousseau thought. This is the true distinction of music, 
it is for the people; and the best musical notation is that which best enables 
persons to sing at sight. The difficulty of the old notation had come 
practically before him as a teacher. The quantity of details which the pupil 
was forced to commit to memory before being able to sing from the open 
book, struck him then as the chief obstacle to anything like facility in 
performance, and without some of this facility he rightly felt that music 
must remain a luxury for the few. So genuine was his interest in the matter, 
that he was not very careful to fight for the originality of his own scheme. 
Our present musical signs, he said, are so imperfect and so inconvenient 
that it is no wonder that several persons have tried to re-cast or amend them; 
nor is it any wonder that some of them should have hit upon the same 
device in selecting the signs most natural and proper, such as numerical 
figures. As much, however, depends on the way of dealing with these 
figures, as with their adoption, and here he submitted that his own plan was 
as novel as it was advantageous. Thus we have to bear in mind that 
Rousseau’s scheme was above all things a practical device, contrived for 
making the teaching and the learning of musical elements an easier 
process. 

The chief element of the project consists in the substitution of a relative 
series of notes or symbols in place of an absolute series. In the common 
notation any given note, say the A of the treble clef, is uniformly 
represented by the same symbol, namely, the position of second space in the 
clef, whatever key it may belong to. Rousseau, insisting on the varying 
quality impressed on any tone of a given pitch by the key-note of the scale 
to which it belongs, protested against the same name being given to the 
tone, however the quality of it might vary. Thus Re or D, which is the 
second tone in the key of C, ought, according to him, to have a different 
name when found as the fifth in the key of G, and in every case the name 
should at once indicate the interval of a tone from its key-note. His mode of 
effecting this change is as follows. The names ut, re, and the rest, are kept 
for the fixed order of the tones, C, D, E, and the rest. The key of a piece is 
shown by prefixing one of these symbols, and this determines the absolute 
quality of the melody as to pitch. That settled, every tone is expressed by a 
number bearing a relation to the key-note. This tonic note is represented by 


one, the other six tones of the scale are expressed by the numbers from two 
to seven. In the popular Tonic Sol-Fa notation, which corresponds so 
closely to Rousseau’s in principle, the key-note 1s always styled Do, and the 
other symbols, mi, la, and the rest, indicate at once the relative position of 
these tones in their particular key or scale. Here the old names were 
preserved as being easily sung; Rousseau selected numbers because he 
supposed that they best expressed the generation of the sounds. 

Rousseau attempted to find a theoretic base for this symbolic 
establishment of the relational quality of tones, and he dimly guessed that 
the order of the harmonics or upper tones of a given tonic would furnish a 
principle for forming the familiar major scale,” but his knowledge of the 
order was faulty. He was perhaps groping after the idea by which Professor 
Helmholtz has accounted for the various mental effects of the several 
intervals in a key — namely, the degree of natural affinity, measured by 
means of the upper tones, existing between the given tone and its tonic. 
Apart from this, however, the practical value of his ideas in instruction in 
singing is clearly shown by the circumstance that at any given time many 
thousands of young children are now being taught to read melody in the 
Sol-Fa notation in a few weeks. This shows how right Rousseau was in 
continually declaring the ease of hitting a particular tone, when the relative 
position of the tone in respect to the key-note is clearly manifested. A singer 
in trying to hit the tone is compelled to measure the interval between it and 
the preceding tone, and the simplest and easiest mode of doing this is to 
associate every tone with the tonics, thus constituting it a term of a relation 
with this fundamental tone. 

Rousseau made a mistake when he supposed that his ideas were just as 
applicable to instrumental as they were to vocal music. The requirements of 
the singer are not those of the player. To a performer on the piano, who has 
to light rapidly and simultaneously on a number of tones, or to a violinist 
who has to leap through several octaves with great rapidity, the most urgent 
need is that of a definite and fixed mark, by which the absolute pitch of 
each successive tone may be at once recognised. Neither of these has any 
time to think about the melodious relation of the tones; it is quite as much 
as they can do to find their place on the key-board or the string. Rousseau’s 
scheme, or any similar one, fails to supply the clear and obvious index to 
pitch supplied by the old system. Old Rameau pointed this out to Rousseau 


when the scheme was laid before him, and Rousseau admitted that the 
objection was decisive, though his admission was not practically deterrent. 

His device for expressing change of octave by means of points would 
render the rapid seizing of a particular tone by the performer still more 
difficult, and it is strange that he should have preferred this to the other plan 
suggested, of indicating height of octave by visible place above or below a 
horizontal line. Again, his attempt to simplify the many varieties of musical 
time by reducing them all to the two modes of double and triple time, 
though laudable enough, yet implies an imperfect recognition of the full 
meaning of time, by omitting all reference to the distribution of accent and 
to the average time value of the tones in a particular movement. 
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CHAPTER IX. VOLTAIRE AND D’ALEMBERT. 


Everybody in the full tide of the eighteenth century had something to do 
with Voltaire, from serious personages like Frederick the Great and Turgot, 
down to the sorriest poetaster who sent his verses to be corrected or 
bepraised. Rousseau’s debt to him in the days of his unformed youth we 
have already seen, as well as the courtesies with which they approached one 
another, when Richelieu employed the struggling musician to make some 
modifications in the great man’s unconsidered court-piece. Neither of them 
then dreamed that their two names were destined to form the great literary 
antithesis of the century. In the ten years that elapsed between their first 
interchange of letters and their first fit of coldness, it must have been 
tolerably clear to either of them, if either of them gave thought to the 
matter, that their dissidence was increasing and likely to increase. Their 
methods were different, their training different, their points of view 
different, and above all these things, their temperaments were different by a 
whole heaven’s breadth. 


A great number of excellent and pointed half-truths have been uttered by 
various persons in illustration of all these contrasts. The philosophy of 
Voltaire, for instance, is declared to be that of the happy, while Rousseau is 
the philosopher of the unhappy. Voltaire steals away their faith from those 
who doubt, while Rousseau strikes doubt into the mind of the unbeliever. 
The gaiety of the one saddens, while the sadness of the other consoles. If we 
pass from the marked divergence in tendencies, which is imperfectly hinted 
at in such sayings as these, to the divergence between them in all the 
fundamental conditions of intellectual and moral life, then the variation 
which divided the revolutionary stream into two channels, flowing broadly 
apart through unlike regions and climates down to the great sea, is 
intelligible enough. Voltaire was the arch-representative of all those 
elements in contemporary thought, its curiosity, irreverence, intrepidity, 
vivaciousness, rationality, to which, as we have so often had to say, 
Rousseau’s temperament and his Genevese spirit made him profoundly 
antipathetic. Voltaire was the great high priest, robed in the dazzling 
vestments of poetry and philosophy and history, of that very religion of 
knowledge and art which Rousseau declared to be the destroyer of the 
felicity of men. The glitter has faded away from Voltaire’s philosophic 


raiment since those days, and his laurel bough lies a little leafless. Still this 
can never make us forget that he was in his day and generation one of the 
sovereign emancipators, because he awoke one dormant set of energies, just 
as Rousseau presently came to awake another set. Each was a power, not 
merely by virtue of some singular preeminence of understanding or 
mysterious unshared insight of his own, but for a far deeper reason. No 
partial and one-sided direction can permanently satisfy the manifold 
aspirations and faculties of the human mind in the great average of common 
men, and it is the common average of men to whom exceptional thinkers 
speak, whom they influence, and by whom they are in turn influenced, 
depressed, or buoyed up, just as a painter or a dramatist is affected. 
Voltaire’s mental constitution made him eagerly objective, a seeker of true 
things, quivering for action, admirably sympathetic with all life and 
movement, a spirit restlessly traversing the whole world. Rousseau, far 
different from this, saw in himself a reflected microcosm of the outer world, 
and was content to take that instead of the outer world, and as its truest 
version. He made his own moods the premisses from which he deduced a 
system of life for humanity, and so far as humanity has shared his moods or 
some parts of them, his system was true, and has been accepted. To him the 
bustle of the outer world was only a hindrance to that process of self- 
absorption which was his way of interpreting life. Accessible only to 
interests of emotion and sense, he was saved from intellectual sterility, and 
made eloquent, by the vehemence of his emotion and the fire of his senses. 
He was a master example of sensibility, as Voltaire was a master example of 
clear-eyed penetration. 

This must not be taken for a rigid piece of mutually exclusive division, 
for the edges of character are not cut exactly sharp, as words are. Especially 
when any type is intense, it seems to meet and touch its opposite. Just as 
Voltaire’s piercing activity and soundness of intelligence made him one of 
the humanest of men, so Rousseau’s emotional susceptibility endowed him 
with the gift of a vision that carried far into the social depths. It was a very 
early criticism on the pair, that Voltaire wrote on more subjects, but that 
Rousseau was the more profound. In truth one was hardly much more 
profound than the other. Rousseau had the sonorousness of speech which 
popular confusion of thought is apt to identify with depth. And he had 
seriousness. If profundity means the quality of seeing to the heart of 
subjects, Rousseau had in a general way rather less of it than the shrewd- 


witted crusher of the Infamous. What the distinction really amounts to is 
that Rousseau had a strong feeling for certain very important aspects of 
human life, which Voltaire thought very little about, or never thought about 
at all, and that while Voltaire was concerned with poetry, history, literature, 
and the more ridiculous parts of the religious superstition of his time, 
Rousseau thought about social justice and duty and God and the spiritual 
consciousness of men, with a certain attempt at thoroughness and system. 
As for the substance of his thinking, as we have already seen in the 
Discourses, and shall soon have an opportunity of seeing still more clearly, 
it was often as thin and hollow as if he had belonged to the company of the 
epigrammatical, who, after all, have far less of a monopoly of shallow 
thinking than is often supposed. The prime merit of Rousseau, in comparing 
him with the brilliant chief of the rationalistic school of the time, is his 
reverence; reverence for moral worth in however obscure intellectual 
company, for the dignity of human character and the loftiness of duty, for 
some of those cravings of the human mind after the divine and 
incommensurable, which may indeed often be content with solutions proved 
by long time and slow experience to be inadequate, but which are closely 
bound up with the highest elements of nobleness of soul. 

It was this spiritual part of him which made Rousseau a third great 
power in the century, between the Encyclopædic party and the Church. He 
recognised a something in men, which the Encyclopædists treated as a 
chimera imposed on the imagination by theologians and others for their 
own purposes. And he recognised this in a way which did not offend the 
rational feeling of the times, as the Catholic dogmas offended it. In a word 
he was religious. In being so, he separated himself from Voltaire and his 
school, who did passably well without religion. Again, he was a puritan. In 
being this, he was cut off from the intellectually and morally unreformed 
church, which was then the organ of religion in France. Nor is this all. It 
was Rousseau, and not the feeble controversialists put up from time to time 
by the Jesuits and other ecclesiastical bodies, who proved the effective 
champion of religion, and the only power who could make head against the 
triumphant onslaught of the Voltaireans. He gave up Christian dogmas and 
mysteries, and, throwing himself with irresistible ardour upon the emotions 
in which all religions have their root and their power, he breathed new life 
into them, he quickened in men a strong desire to have them satisfied, and 
he beat back the army of emancipators with the loud and incessantly 


repeated cry that they were not come to deliver the human mind, but to root 
out all its most glorious and consolatory attributes. This immense 
achievement accomplished, — the great framework of a faith in God and 
immortality and providential government of the world thus preserved, it 
was an easy thing by and by for the churchmen to come back, and once 
more unpack and restore to their old places the temporarily discredited 
paraphernalia of dogma and mystery. How far all this was good or bad for 
the mental elevation of France and Europe, we shall have a better 
opportunity of considering presently. 

We have now only to glance at the first skirmishes between the religious 
reactionist, on the one side, and, on the other, the leader of the school who 
believed that men are better employed in thinking as accurately, and 
knowing as widely, and living as humanely, as all those difficult processes 
are possible, than in wearying themselves in futile search after gods who 
dwell on inaccessible heights. 


Voltaire had acknowledged Rousseau’s gift of the second Discourse with 
his usual shrewd pleasantry: “I have received your new book against the 
human race, and thank you for it. Never was such cleverness used in the 
design of making us all stupid. One longs in reading your book to walk on 
all fours. But as I have lost that habit for more than sixty years, I feel 
unhappily the impossibility of resuming it. Nor can I embark in search of 
the savages of Canada, because the maladies to which I am condemned 
render a European surgeon necessary to me; because war is going on in 
those regions; and because the example of our actions has made the savages 
nearly as bad as ourselves. So I content myself with being a very peaceable 
savage in the solitude which I have chosen near your native place, where 
you ought to be too.” After an extremely inadequate discussion of one or 
two points in the essay, he concludes:— “I am informed that your health is 
bad; you ought to come to set it up again in your native air, to enjoy 
freedom, to drink with me the milk of our cows and browse our grass.” 
Rousseau replied to all this in a friendly way, recognising Voltaire as his 
chief, and actually at the very moment when he tells us that the corrupting 
presence of the arrogant and seductive man at Geneva helped to make the 
idea of returning to Geneva odious to him, hailing him in such terms as 
these:— “Sensible of the honour you do my country, I share the gratitude of 
my fellow-citizens, and hope that it will increase when they have profited 


by the lessons that you of all men are able to give them. Embellish the 
asylum you have chosen; enlighten a people worthy of your instruction; and 
do you who know so well how to paint virtue and freedom, teach us to 
cherish them in our walls.’ 

Within a year, however, the bright sky became a little clouded. In 1756 
Voltaire published one of the most sincere, energetic, and passionate pieces 
to be found in the whole literature of the eighteenth century, his poem on 
the great earthquake of Lisbon (November 1755). No such word had been 
heard in Europe since the terrible images in which Pascal had figured the 
doom of man. It was the reaction of one who had begun life by refuting 
Pascal with doctrines of cheerfulness drawn from the optimism of Pope and 
Leibnitz, who had done Pope’s Essay on Man (1732-34) into French verse 
as late as 1751, and whose imagination, already sombred by the 
triumphant cruelty and superstition which raged around him, was suddenly 
struck with horror by a catastrophe which, in a world where whatever is is 
best, destroyed hundreds of human creatures in the smoking ashes and 
engulfed wreck of their city. How, he cried, can you persist in talking of the 
deliberate will of a free and benevolent God, whose eternal laws 
necessitated such an appalling climax of misery and injustice as this? Was 
the disaster retributive? If so, why is Lisbon in ashes, while Paris dances? 
The enigma is desperate and inscrutable, and the optimist lives in the 
paradise of the fool. We ask in vain what we are, where we are, whither we 
go, whence we came. We are tormented atoms on a clod of earth, whom 
death at last swallows up, and with whom destiny meanwhile makes cruel 
sport. The past is only a disheartening memory, and if the tomb destroys the 
thinking creature, how frightful is the present! 

Whatever else we may say of Voltaire’s poem, it was at least the first 
sign of the coming reaction of sympathetic imagination against the polished 
common sense of the great Queen Anne school, which had for more than a 
quarter of a century such influence in Europe. It is a little odd that 
Voltaire, the most brilliant and versatile branch of this stock, should have 
broken so energetically away from it, and that he should have done so, 
shows how open and how strong was the feeling in him for reality and 
actual circumstance. 

Rousseau was amazed that a man overwhelmed as Voltaire was with 
prosperity and glory, should declaim against the miseries of this life and 
pronounce that all is evil and vanity. “Voltaire in seeming always to believe 


in God, never really believed in anybody but the devil, since his pretended 
God is a maleficent being who according to him finds all his pleasure in 
working mischief. The absurdity of this doctrine is especially revolting in a 
man crowned with good things of every sort, and who from the midst of his 
own happiness tries to fill his fellow-creatures with despair, by the cruel and 
terrible image of the serious calamities from which he is himself free.”** 

As if any doctrine could be more revolting than this which Rousseau so 
quietly takes for granted, that if it is well with me and I am free from 
calamities, then there must needs be a beneficent ruler of the universe, and 
the calamities of all the rest of the world, if by chance they catch the 
fortunate man’s eye, count for nothing in our estimate of the method of the 
supposed divine government. It is hard to imagine a more execrable 
emotion than the complacent religiosity of the prosperous. Voltaire is more 
admirable in nothing than in the ardent humanity and far-spreading lively 
sympathy with which he interested himself in all the world’s fortunes, and 
felt the catastrophe of Lisbon as profoundly as if the Geneva at his gates 
had been destroyed. He relished his own prosperity keenly enough, but his 
prosperity became ashes in his mouth when he heard of distress or wrong, 
and he did not rest until he had moved heaven and earth to soothe the 
distress and repair the wrong. It was his impatience in the face of the evils 
of the time which wrung from him this desperate cry, and it is precisely 
because these evils did not touch him in his own person, that he merits the 
greater honour for the surpassing energy and sincerity of his feeling for 
them. 

Rousseau, however, whose biographer has no such stories to tell as those 
of Calas and La Barre, Sirven and Lally, but only tales of a maiden 
wrongfully accused of theft, and a friend left senseless on the pavement of a 
strange town, and a benefactress abandoned to the cruelty of her fate, still 
was moved in the midst of his erotic visions in the forest of Montmorency 
to speak a jealous word in vindication of the divine government of our 
world. For him at any rate life was then warm and the day bright and the 
earth very fair, and he lauded his gods accordingly. It was his very 
sensuousness, aS we are so often saying, that made him religious. The 
optimism which Voltaire wished to destroy was to him a sovereign element 
of comfort. “Pope’s poem,” he says, “softens my misfortunes and inclines 
me to patience, while yours sharpens all my pains, excites me to 
murmuring, and reduces me to despair. Pope and Leibnitz exhort me to 


resignation by declaring calamities to be a necessary effect of the nature and 
constitution of the universe. You cry, Suffer for ever, unhappy wretch; 1f 
there be a God who created thee, he could have stayed thy pains if he 
would: hope for no end to them, for there is no reason to be discerned for 
thy existence, except to suffer and to perish.” Rousseau then proceeds to 
argue the matter, but he says nothing really to the point which Pope had not 
said before, and said far more effectively. He begins, however, originally 
enough by a triumphant reference to his own great theme of the superiority 
of the natural over the civil state. Moral evil is our own work, the result of 
our liberty; so are most of our physical evils, except death, and that is 
mostly an evil only from the preparations that we make for it. Take the case 
of Lisbon. Was it nature who collected the twenty thousand houses, all 
seven stories high? If the people of Lisbon had been dispersed over the face 
of the country, as wild tribes are, they would have fled at the first shock, 
and they would have been seen the next day twenty leagues away, as gay as 
if nothing had happened. And how many of them perished in the attempt to 
rescue clothes or papers or money? Is it not true that the person of a man is 
now, thanks to civilisation, the least part of himself, and is hardly worth 
saving after loss of the rest? Again, there are some events which lose much 
of their horror when we look at them closely. A premature death is not 
always a real evil and may be a relative good; of the people crushed to 
death under the ruins of Lisbon, many no doubt thus escaped still worse 
calamities. And is it worse to be killed swiftly than to await death in 
prolonged anguish? 


The good of the whole is to be sought before the good of the part. 
Although the whole material universe ought not to be dearer to its Creator 
than a single thinking and feeling being, yet the system of the universe 
which produces, preserves, and perpetuates all thinking and feeling beings, 
ought to be dearer to him than any one of them, and he may, 
notwithstanding his goodness, or rather by reason of his goodness, sacrifice 
something of the happiness of individuals to the preservation of the whole. 
“That the dead body of a man should feed worms or wolves or plants is not, 
I admit, a compensation for the death of such a man; but if in the system of 
this universe, it is necessary for the preservation of the human race that 
there should be a circulation of substance between men, animals, 
vegetables, then the particular mishap of an individual contributes to the 


general good. I die, I am eaten by worms; but my children, my brothers, 
will live as I have lived; my body enriches the earth of which they will 
consume the fruits; and so I do, by the order of nature and for all men, what 
Codrus, Curtius, the Decii, and a thousand others, did of their own free will 
for a small part of men.” (p. 305.) 

All this is no doubt very well said, and we are bound to accept it as true 
doctrine. Although, however, it may make resignation easier by explaining 
the nature of evil, it does not touch the point of Voltaire’s outburst, which is 
that evil exists, and exists in shapes which it is a mere mockery to associate 
with the omnipotence of a benevolent controller of the world’s forces. 
According to Rousseau, if we go to the root of what he means, there is no 
such thing as evil, though much that to our narrow and impatient sight has 
the look of it. This may be true if we use that fatal word in an arbitrary and 
unreal sense, for the avoidable, the consequent without antecedent, or 
antecedent without consequent. If we consent to talk in this way, and only 
are careful to define terms so that there is no doubt as to their meaning, it is 
hardly deniable that evil is a mere word and not a reality, and whatever is is 
indeed right and best, because no better is within our reach. Voltaire, 
however, like the man of sense that he was, exclaimed that at any rate 
relatively to us poor creatures the existence of pain, suffering, waste, 
whether caused or uncaused, whether in accordance with stern immutable 
law or mere divine caprice, is a most indisputable reality: from our point of 
view it is a cruel puerility to cry out at every calamity and every iniquity 
that all is well in the best of possible worlds, and to sing hymns of praise 
and glory to the goodness and mercy of a being of supreme might, who 
planted us in this evil state and keeps us in it. Voltaire’s is no perfect 
philosophy; indeed it is not a philosophy at all, but a passionate ejaculation; 
but it is perfect in comparison with a cut and dried system like this of 
Rousseau’s, which rests on a mocking juggle with phrases, and the 
substitution by dexterous sleight of hand of one definition for another. 


Rousseau really gives up the battle, by confessing frankly that the matter 
is beyond the light of reason, and that, “if the theist only founds his 
sentiment on probabilities, the atheist with still less precision only founds 
his on the alternative possibilities.” The objections on both sides are 
insoluble, because they turn on things of which men can have no veritable 
idea; “yet I believe in God as strongly as I believe any other truth, because 


believing and not believing are the last things in the world that depend on 
me.” So be it. But why take the trouble to argue in favour of one side of an 
avowedly insoluble question? It was precisely because he felt that the 
objections on both sides cannot be answered, that Voltaire, hastily or not, 
cried out that he faced the horrors of such a catastrophe as the Lisbon 
earthquake without a glimpse of consolation. The upshot of Rousseau’s 
remonstrance only amounted to this, that he could not furnish one with any 
consolation out of the armoury of reason, that he himself found this 
consolation, but in a way that did not at all depend upon his own effort or 
will, and was therefore as incommunicable as the advantage of having a 
large appetite or being six feet high. The reader of Rousseau becomes 
accustomed to this way of dealing with subjects of discussion. We see him 
using his reason as adroitly as he knows how for three-fourths of the debate, 
and then he suddenly flings himself back with a triumphant kind of 
weariness into the buoyant waters of emotion and sentiment. “You sir, who 
are a poet,” once said Madame d’Epinay to Saint Lambert, “will agree with 
me that the existence of a Being, eternal, all powerful, and of sovereign 
intelligence, is at any rate the germ of the finest enthusiasm.” To take this 
position and cleave to it may be very well, but why spoil its dignity and 
repose by an unmeaning and superfluous flourish of the weapons of the 
reasoner? 

With the same hasty change of direction Rousseau says the true question 
is not whether each of us suffers or not, but whether it is good that the 
universe should be, and whether our misfortunes were inevitable in its 
constitution. Then within a dozen lines he admits that there can be no direct 
proof either way; we must content ourselves with settling it by means of 
inference from the perfections of God. Of course, it is clear that in the first 
place what Rousseau calls the true question consists of two quite distinct 
questions. Is the universe in its present ordering on the whole good 
relatively either to men, or to all sentient creatures? Next was evil an 
inevitable element in that ordering? Second, this way of putting it does not 
in the least advance the case against Voltaire, who insisted that no fine 
phrases ought to hide from us the dreadful power and crushing reality of 
evil and the desolate plight in which we are left. This is no exhaustive 
thought, but a deep cry of anguish at the dark lot of men, and of just 
indignation against the philosophy which to creatures asking for bread gave 
the brightly polished stone of sentimental theism. Rousseau urged that 


Voltaire robbed men of their only solace. What Voltaire really did urge was 
that the solace derived from the attribution of humanity and justice to the 
Supreme Being, and from the metaphysical account of evil, rests on too 
narrow a base either to cover the facts, or to be a true solace to any man 
who thinks and observes. He ought to have gone on, if it had only been 
possible in those times, to persuade his readers that there is no solace 
attainable, except that of an energetic fortitude, and that we do best to go 
into life not in a softly lined silken robe, but with a sharp sword and armour 
thrice tempered. As between himself and Rousseau, he saw much the more 
keenly of the two, and this was because he approached the matter from the 
side of the facts, while the latter approached it from the side of his own 
mental comfort and the preconceptions involved in it. 

The most curious part of this curious letter is the conclusion, where 
Rousseau, loosely wandering from his theme, separates Voltaire from the 
philosopher, and beseeches him to draw up a moral code or profession of 
civil faith that should contain positively the social maxims that everybody 
should be bound to admit, and negatively the intolerant maxims that 
everybody should be forced to reject as seditious. Every religion in accord 
with the code should be allowed, and every religion out of accord with it 
proscribed, or a man might be free to have no other religion but the code 
itself. 


Voltaire was much too clear-headed a person to take any notice of 
nonsense like this. Rousseau’s letter remained unanswered, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Voltaire ever got through it, though Rousseau chose 
to think that Candide (1759) was meant for a reply to him.” He is careful to 
tell us that he never read that incomparable satire, for which one would be 
disposed to pity any one except Rousseau, whose appreciation of wit, if not 
of humour also, was probably more deficient than in any man who ever 
lived, either in Geneva or any other country fashioned after Genevan guise. 
Rousseau’s next letter to Voltaire was four years later, and by that time the 
alienation which had no definitely avowed cause, and can be marked by no 
special date, had become complete. “I hate you, in fact,” he concluded, 
“since you have so willed it; but I hate you like a man still worthier to have 
loved you, if you had willed it. Of all the sentiments with which my heart 
was full towards you, there only remains the admiration that we cannot 
refuse to your fine genius, and love for your writings. If there is nothing in 


you which I can honour but your talents, that is no fault of mine.’ We 
know that Voltaire did not take reproach with serenity, and he behaved with 
bitter violence towards Rousseau in circumstances when silence would have 
been both more magnanimous and more humane. Rousseau occasionally, 
though not very often, retaliated in the same vein.“ On the whole his 
judgment of Voltaire, when calmly given, was not meant to be unkind. 
“Voltaire’s first impulse,” he said, “is to be good; it is reflection that makes 
him bad.’ Tronchin had said in the same way that Voltaire’s heart was the 
dupe of his understanding. Rousseau is always trying to like him, he always 
recognises him as the first man of the time, and he subscribed his mite for 
the erection of a statue to him. It was the satire and mockery in Voltaire 
which irritated Rousseau more than the doctrines or denial of doctrine 
which they cloaked; in his eyes sarcasm was always the veritable dialect of 
the evil power. It says something for the sincerity of his efforts after 
equitable judgment, that he should have had the patience to discern some of 
the fundamental merit of the most remorseless and effective mocker that 
ever made superstition look mean, and its doctors ridiculous. 


I. 


Voltaire was indirectly connected with Rousseau’s energetic attack upon 
another great Encyclopædist leader, the famous Letter to D’Alembert on 
Stage Plays. “There,” Rousseau said afterwards, “is my favourite book, my 
Benjamin, because I produced it without effort, at the first inspiration, and 
in the most lucid moments of my life.”““ Voltaire, who to us figures so little 
as a poet and dramatist, was to himself and to his contemporaries of this 
date a poet and dramatist before all else, the author of Zaire and Mahomet, 
rather than of Candide and the Philosophical Dictionary. D’ Alembert was 
Voltaire’s staunchest henchman. He only wrote his article on Geneva for the 
Encyclopedia to gratify the master. Fresh from a visit to him when he 
composed it, he took occasion to regret that the austerity of the tradition of 
the city deprived it of the manifold advantages of a theatre. This suggestion 
had its origin partly in a desire to promote something that would please the 
eager vanity of the dramatist whom Geneva now had for so close a 
neighbour, and who had just set her the example by setting up a theatre of 
his own; and partly, also, because it gave the writer an opportunity of 
denouncing the intolerant rigour with which the church nearer home treated 


the stage and all who appeared on it. Geneva was to set an example that 
could not be resisted, and France would no longer see actors on the one 
hand pensioned by the government, and on the other an object of anathema, 
excommunicated by priests and regarded with contempt by citizens. 

The inveterate hostility of the church to the theatre was manifested by 
the French ecclesiastics in the full eighteenth century as bitterly as ever. The 
circumstance that Voltaire was the great play-writer of the time would not 
tend to soften their traditional prejudice, and the persecution of players by 
priests was in some sense an episode of the war between the priest and the 
philosophers. The latter took up the cause of the stage partly because they 
hoped to make the drama an effective rival to the teaching of pulpit and 
confessional, partly from their natural sympathy with an elevated form of 
intellectual manifestation, and partly from their abhorrence of the practical 
inhumanity with which the officers of the church treated stage performers. 
While people of quality eagerly sought the society of those who furnished 
them as much diversion in private as in public, the church refused to all 
players the marriage blessing; when an actor or actress wished to marry, 
they were obliged to renounce the stage, and the Archbishop of Paris 
diligently resisted evasion or subterfuge.** The atrocities connected with the 
refusal of burial, as well in the case of players as of philosophers, are 
known to all readers in a dozen illustrious instances, from Molière and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur downwards. 

Here, as along the whole line of the battle between new light and old 
prejudice, Rousseau took part, if not with the church, at least against its 
adversaries. His point of view was at bottom truly puritanical. Jeremy 
Collier in his Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage (1698) takes up quite a different position. This once famous piece 
was not a treatment of the general question, but an attack on certain specific 
qualities of the plays of his time — their indecency of phrase, their oaths, 
their abuse of the clergy, the gross libertinism of the characters. One can 
hardly deny that this was richly deserved by the English drama of the 
Restoration, and Collier’s strictures were not applicable, nor meant to apply, 
either to the ancients, for he has a good word even for Aristophanes, or to 
the French drama. Bossuet’s loftier denunciation, like Rousseau’s, was 
puritanical, and it extended to the whole body of stage plays. He objected to 
the drama as a school of concupiscence, as a subtle or gross debaucher of 
the gravity and purity of the understanding, as essentially a charmer of the 


senses, and therefore the most equivocal and untrustworthy of teachers. He 
appeals to the fathers, to Scripture, to Plato, and even to Christ, who cried, 
Woe unto you that laugh There is a fine austerity about Bossuet’s 
energetic criticism; it is so free from breathless eagerness, and so severe 
without being thinly bitter. The churchmen of a generation or two later had 
fallen from this height into gloomy peevishness. 

Rousseau’s letter on the theatre, it need hardly be said, is meant to be an 
appeal to the common sense and judgment of his readers, and not conceived 
in the ecclesiastical tone of unctuous anathema and fulgurant menace. It is 
no bishop’s pastoral, replete with solecisms of thought and idiom, but a 
piece of firm dialectic in real matter. His position is this: that the moral 
effect of the stage can never be salutary in itself, while it may easily be 
extremely pernicious, and that the habit of frequenting the theatre, the taste 
for imitating the style of the actors, the cost in money, the waste in time, 
and all the other accessory conditions, apart from the morality of the matter 
represented, are bad things in themselves, absolutely and in every 
circumstance. Secondly, these effects in all kinds are specially bad in 
relation to the social condition and habits of Geneva.** The first part of the 
discussion is an ingenious answer to some of the now trite pleas for the 
morality of the drama, such as that tragedy leads to pity through terror, that 
comedy corrects men while amusing them, that both make virtue attractive 
and vice hateful“ Rousseau insists with abundance of acutely chosen 
illustration that the pity that is awaked by tragedy is a fleeting emotion 
which subsides when the curtain falls; that comedy as often as not amuses 
men at the expense of old age, uncouth virtue, paternal carefulness, and 
other objects which we should be taught rather to revere than to ridicule; 
and that both tragedy and comedy, instead of making vice hateful, 
constantly win our sympathy for it. Is not the French stage, he asks, as 
much the triumph of great villains, like Catilina, Mahomet, Atreus, as of 
illustrious heroes? 

This rude handling of accepted commonplace is always one of the most 
interesting features in Rousseau’s polemic. It was of course a characteristic 
of the eighteenth century always to take up the ethical and high prudential 
view of whatever had to be justified, and Rousseau seems from this point to 
have been successful in demolishing arguments which might hold of Greek 
tragedy at its best, but which certainly do not hold of any other dramatic 
forms. The childishness of the old criticism which attaches the label of 


some moral from the copybook to each piece, as its lesson and point of 
moral aim, is evident. In repudiating this Rousseau was certainly night.“ 
Both the assailants and the defenders of the stage, however, commit the 
double error, first of supposing that the drama is always the same thing, 
from the Agamemnon down to the last triviality of a London theatre, and 
next of pitching the discussion in too high a key, as if the effect or object of 
a stage play in the modern era, where grave sentiment clothes itself in other 
forms, were substantially anything more serious than an evening’s 
amusement. Apart from this, and in so far as the discussion is confined to 
the highest dramatic expression, the true answer to Rousseau is now a very 
plain one. The drama does not work in the sphere of direct morality, though 
like everything else in the world it has a moral or immoral aspect. It is an 
art of ideal presentation, not concerned with the inculcation of immediate 
practical lessons, but producing a stir in all our sympathetic emotions, 
quickening the imagination, and so communicating a wider life to the 
character of the spectator. This is what the drama in the hands of a worthy 
master does; it is just what noble composition in music does, and there is no 
more directly moralising effect in the one than in the other. You must trust 
to the sum of other agencies to guide the interest and sympathy thus 
quickened into channels of right action. Rousseau, like most other 
controversialists, makes an attack of which the force rests on the 
assumption that the special object of the attack is the single influencing 
element and the one decisive instrument in making men had or good. What 
he says about the drama would only be true if the public went to the play all 
day long, and were accessible to no other moral force whatever, modifying 
and counteracting such lessons as they might learn at the theatre. He failed 
here as in the wider controversy on the sciences and arts, to consider the 
particular subject of discussion in relation to the whole of the general 
medium in which character moves, and by whose manifold action and 
reaction it is incessantly affected and variously shaped. 

So when he passed on from the theory of dramatic morality to the matter 
which he had more at heart, namely, the practical effects of introducing the 
drama into Geneva, he keeps out of sight all the qualities in the Genevese 
citizen which would protect him against the evil influence of the stage, 
though it is his anxiety for the preservation of these very qualities that gives 
all its fire to his eloquence. If the citizen really was what Rousseau insisted 
that he was, then his virtues would surely neutralise the evil of the drama; if 


not, the drama would do him no harm. We need not examine the 
considerations in which Rousseau pointed out the special reasons against 
introducing a theatre into his native town. It would draw the artisans away 
from their work, cause wasteful expenditure of money in amusements, 
break up the harmless and inexpensive little clubs of men and the social 
gatherings of women. The town was not populous enough to support a 
theatre, therefore the government would have to provide one, and this 
would mean increased taxation. All this was the secondary and merely 
colourable support by argumentation, of a position that had been reached 
and was really held by sentiment. Rousseau hated the introduction of 
French plays in the same way that Cato hated the introduction of fine 
talkers from Greece. It was an innovation, and so habitual was it with 
Rousseau to look on all movement in the direction of what the French 
writers called taste and cultivation as depraving, that he cannot help taking 
for granted that any change in manners associated with taste must 
necessarily be a change for the worse. Thus the Letter to D’Alembert was 
essentially a supplement to the first Discourse; it was an application of its 
principles to a practical case. It was part of his general reactionary protest 
against philosophers, poets, men of letters, and all their works, without 
particular apprehension on the side of the drama. Hence its reasoning is 
much less interesting than its panegyric on the simplicity, robust courage, 
and manliness of the Genevese, and its invective against the effeminacy and 
frivolity of the Parisian. One of the most significant episodes in the 
discussion is the lengthy criticism on the immortal Misanthrope of Molière. 
Rousseau admits it for the masterpiece of the comic muse, though with 
characteristic perversity he insists that the hero is not misanthropic enough, 
nor truly misanthropic at all, because he flies into rage at small things 
affecting himself, instead of at the large follies of the race. Again, he says 
that Molière makes Alceste ridiculous, virtuous as he is, in order to win the 
applause of the pit. It is for the character of Philinte, however, that 
Rousseau reserves all his spleen. He takes care to describe him in terms 
which exactly hit Rousseau’s own conception of his philosophic enemies, 
who find all going well because they have no interest in anything going 
better; who are content with everybody, because they do not care for 
anybody; who round a full table maintain that it is not true that the people 
are hungry. As criticism, one cannot value this kind of analysis. D’ Alembert 
replied with a much more rational interpretation of the great comedy, but 


finding himself seized with the critic’s besetting impertinence of improving 
masterpieces, he suddenly stopped with the becoming reflection— “But I 
perceive, sir, that I am giving lessons to Molière.” 

The constant thought of Paris gave Rousseau an admirable occasion of 
painting two pictures in violent contrast, each as over-coloured as the other 
by his mixed conceptions of the Plutarchian antique and imaginary pastoral. 
We forget the depravation of the stage and the ill living of comedians in 
magnificent descriptions of the manly exercises and cheerful festivities of 
the free people on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, and in scornful satire 
on the Parisian seraglios, where some woman assembles a number of men 
who are more like women than their entertainers. We see on the one side the 
rude sons of the republic, boxing, wrestling, running, in generous 
emulation, and on the other the coxcombs of cultivated Paris imprisoned in 
a drawing-room, “rising up, sitting down, incessantly going and coming to 
the fire-place, to the window, taking up a screen and putting it down again a 
hundred times, turning over books, flitting from picture to picture, turning 
and pirouetting about the room, while the idol stretched motionless on a 
couch all the time is only alive in her tongue and eyes” (p. 161). If the 
rough patriots of the Lake are less polished in speech, they are all the 
weightier in reason; they do not escape by a pleasantry or a compliment; 
each feeling himself attacked by all the forces of his adversary, he is obliged 
to employ all his own to defend himself, and this is how a mind acquires 
strength and precision. There may be here and there a licentious phrase, but 
there is no ground for alarm in that. It is not the least rude who are always 
the most pure, and even a rather clownish speech is better than that artificial 
style in which the two sexes seduce one another, and familiarise themselves 
decently with vice. ’Tis true our Swiss drinks too much, but after all let us 
not calumniate even vice; as a rule drinkers are cordial and frank, good, 
upright, just, loyal, brave, and worthy folk. Wherever people have most 
abhorrence of drunkenness, be sure they have most reason to fear lest its 
indiscretion should betray intrigue and treachery. In Switzerland it is almost 
thought well of, while at Naples they hold it in horror; but at bottom which 
is the more to be dreaded, the intemperance of the Swiss or the reserve of 
the Italian? It is hardly surprising to learn that the people of Geneva were as 
little gratified by this well-meant panegyric on their jollity as they had been 
by another writer’s friendly eulogy on their Socinianism.™ 


The reader who was not moved to turn brute and walk on all fours by the 
pictures of the state of nature in the Discourses, may find it more difficult to 
resist the charm of the brotherly festivities and simple pastimes which in the 
Letter to D’Alembert the patriot holds up to the admiration of his 
countrymen and the envy of foreigners. The writer is in Sparta, but he 
tempers his Sparta with a something from Charmettes. Never before was 
there so attractive a combination of martial austerity with the grace of the 
idyll. And the interest of these pictures is much more than literary; it is 
historic also. They were the original version of those great gatherings in the 
Champ de Mars and strange suppers of fraternity during the progress of the 
Revolution in Paris, which have amused the cynical ever since, but which 
pointed to a not unworthy aspiration. The fine gentlemen whom Rousseau 
did so well to despise had then all fled, and the common people under 
Rousseauite leaders were doing the best they could to realise on the banks 
of the Seine the imaginary joymaking and simple fellowship which had 
been first dreamed of for the banks of Lake Leman, and commended with 
an eloquence that struck new chords in minds satiated or untouched by the 
brilliance of mere literature. There was no real state of things in Geneva 
corresponding to the gracious picture which Rousseau so generously 
painted, and some of the citizens complained that his account of their social 
joys was as little deserved as his ingenious vindication of their hearty 
feeling for barrel or bottle was little founded. 

The glorification of love of country did little for the Genevese for whom 
it was meant, but it penetrated many a soul in the greater nation that lay 
sunk in helpless indifference to its own ruin. Nowhere else among the 
writers who are the glory of France at this time, is any serious eulogy of 
patriotism. Rousseau glows with it, and though he always speaks in 
connection with Geneva, yet there is in his words a generous breadth and 
fire which gave them an irresistible contagiousness. There are many 
passages of this fine persuasive force in the Letter to D’Alembert; perhaps 
this, referring to the citizens of Geneva who had gone elsewhere in search 
of fortune, is as good as another. Do you think that the opening of a theatre, 
he asks, will bring them back to their mother city? No; “each of them must 
feel that he can never find anywhere else what he has left behind in his own 
land; an invincible charm must call him back to the spot that he ought never 
to have quitted; the recollection of their first exercises, their first pleasures, 
their first sights, must remain deeply graven in their hearts; the soft 


impressions made in the days of their youth must abide and grow stronger 
with advancing years, while a thousand others wax dim; in the midst of the 
pomp of great cities and all their cheerless magnificence, a secret voice 
must for ever cry in the depth of the wanderer’s soul, Ah, where are the 
games and holidays of my youth? Where is the concord of the townsmen, 
where the public brotherhood? Where is pure joy and true mirth? Where are 
peace, freedom, equity? Let us hasten to seek all these. With the heart of a 
Genevese, with a city as smiling, a landscape as full of delight, a 
government as just, with pleasures so true and so pure, and all that is needed 
to be able to relish them, how is it that we do not all adore our birth-land? It 
was thus in old times that by modest feasts and homely games her citizens 
were called back by that Sparta which I can never quote often enough as an 
example for us; thus in Athens in the midst of fine art, thus in Susa in the 
very bosom of luxury and soft delights, the wearied Spartan sighed after his 
coarse pastimes and exhausting exercises” (p. 211). 


Any reference to this powerfully written, though most sophistical piece, 
would be imperfect which should omit its slightly virulent onslaught upon 
women and the passion which women inspire. The modern drama, he said, 
being too feeble to rise to high themes, has fallen back on love; and on this 
hint he proceeds to a censure of love as a poetic theme, and a bitter estimate 
of women as companions for men, which might have pleased Calvin or 
Knox in his sternest mood. The same eloquence which showed men the 
superior delights of the state of nature, now shows the superior fitness of the 
oriental seclusion of women; it makes a sympathetic reader tremble at the 
want of modesty, purity, and decency, in the part which women are allowed 
to take by the infatuated men of a modern community. 

All this, again, is directed against “that philosophy of a day, which is 
born and dies in the corner of a city, and would fain stifle the cry of nature 
and the unanimous voice of the human race” (p. 131). The same intrepid 
spirits who had brought reason to bear upon the current notions of 
providence, inspiration, ecclesiastical tradition, and other unlighted spots in 
the human mind, had perceived that the subjection of women to a secondary 
place belonged to the same category, and could not any more successfully 
be defended by reason. Instead of raging against women for their boldness, 
their frivolousness, and the rest, as our passionate sentimentalist did, the 
opposite school insisted that all these evils were due to the folly of treating 


women with gallantry instead of respect, and to the blindness of refusing an 
equally vigorous and masculine education to those who must be the closest 
companions of educated man. This was the view forced upon the most 
rational observers of a society where women were so powerful, and so 
absolutely unfit by want of intellectual training for the right use of social 
power. D’Alembert expressed this view in a few pages of forcible pleading 
in his reply to Rousseau, and some thirty-two years later, when all 
questions had become political (1790), Condorcet ably extended the same 
line of argument so as to make it cover the claims of women to all the rights 
of citizenship. From the nature of the case, however, it is impossible to 
confute by reason a man who denies that the matter in dispute is within the 
decision and jurisdiction of reason, and who supposes that his own opinion 
is placed out of the reach of attack when he declares it to be the unanimous 
voice of the human race. We may remember that the author of this philippic 
against love was at the very moment brooding over the New Heloisa, and 
was fresh from strange transports at the feet of the Julie whom we know. 

The Letter on the Stage was the definite mark of Rousseau’s schism from 
the philosophic congregation. Has Jean Jacques turned a father of the 
church? asked Voltaire. Deserters who fight against their country ought to 
be hung. The little flock are falling to devouring one another. This arch- 
madman, who might have been something, if he would only have been 
guided by his brethren of the Encyclopædia, takes it into his head to make a 
band of his own. He writes against the stage, after writing a bad play of his 
own. He finds four or five rotten staves of Diogenes’ tub, and instals 
himself therein to bark at his friends. D’ Alembert was more tolerant, but 
less clear-sighted. He insisted that the little flock should do its best to heal 
divisions instead of widening them. Jean Jacques, he said, “is a madman 
who is very clever, and who is only clever when he is in a fever; it is best 
therefore neither to cure nor to insult him.” 

Rousseau made the preface to the Letter on the Stage an occasion for a 
proclamation of his final breach with Diderot. “I once,” he said, “possessed 
a severe and judicious Aristarchus; I have him no longer, and wish for him 
no longer.” To this he added in a footnote a passage from Ecclesiasticus, to 
the effect that if you have drawn a sword on a friend there still remains a 
way open, and if you have spoken cheerless words to him concord is still 
possible, but malicious reproach and the betrayal of a secret — these things 
banish friendship beyond return. This was the end of his personal 


connection with the men whom he always contemptuously called the 
Holbachians. After 1760 the great stream divided into two; the rationalist 
and the emotional schools became visibly antipathetic, and the voice of the 
epoch was no longer single or undistracted. 
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Catilina we learn the lesson of the harm which may be done to the human race by the abuse of great 
talents, and so forth. 


BL Lettre à M. J.J. Rousseau, p. 258. 


352 D’ Alembert’s Lettre à J.J. Rousseau, p. 277. Rousseau has a passage to the same effect, that false 


people are always sober, in the Nouv. Hel., Pt. I. xxiii. 123. 
333 Tronchin, for instance, in a letter to Rousseau, in M. Streckeisen-Moultou’s collection, i. 325. 


334 À troop of comedians had been allowed to play for a short time in Geneva, with many protests, 
during the mediation of 1738. In 1766, eight years after Rousseau’s letter, the government gave 
permission for the establishment of a theatre in the town. It was burnt down in 1768, and Voltaire 
spitefully hinted that the catastrophe was the result of design, instigated by Rousseau (Corr. v. 299, 
April 26, 1768). The theatre was not re-erected until 1783, when the oligarchic party regained the 
ascendancy and brought back with them the drama, which the democrats in their reign would not 
permit. 


333 Lettre a J.J. Rousseau, pp. 265-271. 


336 Oeuv., x. 121. 


357 To Thieriot, Sept. 17, 1758. To D’ Alembert, Oct. 20, 1761. Jb. March 19, 1761. 


VOLUME Il. 


CHAPTER I. MONTMORENCY — THE NEW HELOISA. 


The many conditions of intellectual productiveness are still hidden in such 
profound obscurity that we are unable to explain why a period of stormy 
moral agitation seems to be in certain natures the indispensable antecedent 
of their highest creative effort. Byron is one instance, and Rousseau is 
another, in which the current of stimulating force made this rapid way from 
the lower to the higher parts of character, and only expended itself after 
having traversed the whole range of emotion and faculty, from their 
meanest, most realistic, most personal forms of exercise, up to the summit 
of what is lofty and ideal. No man was ever involved in such an odious 
complication of moral maladies as beset Rousseau in the winter of 1758. 
Yet within three years of this miserable epoch he had completed not only 
the New Heloisa, which is the monument of his fall, but the Social Contract, 
which was the most influential, and Emilius, which was perhaps the most 
elevated and spiritual, of all the productions of the prolific genius of France 
in the eighteenth century. A poor light-hearted Marmontel thought that the 
secret of Rousseau’s success lay in the circumstance that he began to write 
late, and it is true that no other author, so considerable as Rousseau, waited 
until the age of fifty for the full vigour of his inspiration. No tale of years, 
however, could have ripened such fruit without native strength and 
incommunicable savour. Nor can the mechanical movement of those better 
ordered characters which keep the balance of the world even, impart to 
literature that peculiar quality, peculiar but not the finest, that comes from 
experience of the black unlighted abysses of the soul. 

The period of actual production was externally calm. The New Heloisa 
was completed in 1759, and published in 1761. The Social Contract was 
published in the spring of 1762, and Emilius a few weeks later. Throughout 
this period Rousseau was, for the last time in his life, at peace with most of 
his fellows. Though he never relented from his antipathy to the 
Holbachians, for the time it slumbered, until a more real and serious 
persecution than any which he imputed to them, transformed his antipathy 
into a gloomy frenzy. 

The new friends whom he made at Montmorency were among the 
greatest people in the kingdom. The Duke of Luxembourg (1702-64) was a 
marshal of France, and as intimate a friend of the king as the king was 
capable of having. The Maréchale de [*p.3] Luxembourg (1707-87) had 


been one of the most beautiful, and continued to be one of the most brilliant 
leaders of the last aristocratic generation that was destined to sport on the 
slopes of the volcano. The former seems to have been a loyal and homely 
soul; the latter, restless, imperious, penetrating, unamiable. Their dealings 
with Rousseau were marked by perfect sincerity and straightforward 
friendship. They gave him a convenient apartment in a small summer lodge 
in the park, to which he retreated when he cared for a change from his 
narrow cottage. He was a constant guest at their table, where he met the 
highest personages in France. The marshal did not disdain to pay him visits, 
or to walk with him, or to discuss his private affairs. Unable as ever to shine 
in conversation, yet eager to show his great friends that they had to do with 
no common mortal, Rousseau bethought him of reading the New Heloisa 
aloud to them. At ten in the morning he used to wait upon the maréchale, 
and there by her bedside he read the story of the love, the sin, the 
repentance of Julie, the distraction of Saint Preux, the wisdom of Wolmar, 
and the sage friendship of Lord Edward, in tones which enchanted her both 
with his book and its author for all the rest of the day, as all the women in 
France were so soon to be enchanted. This, as he expected, amply 
reconciled her to the uncouthness and clumsiness of his conversation, which 
was at least as maladroit and as spiritless in the presence of a duchess as it 
was in presences less imposing. 

One side of character is obviously tested by the way in which a man 
bears himself in his relations with those of greater social consideration. 
Rousseau was taxed by some of his plebeian enemies with a most unheroic 
deference to his patrician friends. He had a dog whose name was Duc. 
When he came to sit at a duke’s table, he changed his dog’s name to Turc. 
Again, one day in a transport of tenderness he embraced the old marshal — 
the duchess embraced Rousseau ten times a day, for the age was effusive— 
“Ah, monsieur le maréchal, I used to hate the great before I knew you, and I 
hate them still more, since you make me feel so strongly how easy it would 
be for them to have themselves adored.”? On another occasion he happened 
to be playing at chess with the Prince of Conti, who had come to visit him 
in his cottage. In spite of the signs and grimaces of the attendants, he 
insisted on beating the prince in a couple of games. Then he said with 
respectful gravity, “Monseigneur, I honour your serene highness too much 
not to beat you at chess always.”: A few days after, the vanquished prince 
sent him a present of game which Rousseau duly accepted. The present was 


repeated, but this time Rousseau wrote to Madame de Boufflers that he 
would receive no more, and that he loved the prince’s conversation better 
than his gifts.‘ He admits that this was an ungracious proceeding, and that to 
refuse game “from a prince of the blood who throws such good feeling into 
the present, is not so much the delicacy of a proud man bent on preserving 
his independence, as the rusticity of an unmannerly person who does not 
know his place.”? Considering the extreme virulence with which Rousseau 
always resented gifts even of the most trifling kind from his friends, one 
may perhaps find some inconsistency in this condemnation of a sort of 
conduct to which he tenaciously clung on all other occasions. If the fact of 
the donor being a prince of the blood is allowed to modify the quality of the 
donation, that is hardly a defensible position in the austere citizen of 
Geneva. Madame de Boufflers, the intimate friend of our sage Hume, and 
the yet more intimate friend of the Prince of Conti, gave him a judicious 
warning when she bade him beware of laying himself open to a charge of 
affectation, lest it should obscure the brightness of his virtue and so hinder 
its usefulness. “Fabius and Regulus would have accepted such marks of 
esteem, without feeling in them any hurt to their disinterestedness and 
frugality. ™ Perhaps there is a flutter of self-consciousness that is not far 
removed from this affectation, in the pains which Rousseau takes to tell us 
that after dining at the castle, he used to return home gleefully to sup with a 
mason who was his neighbour and his friend.“ On the whole, however, and 
so far as we know, Rousseau conducted himself not unworthily with these 
high people. His letters to them are for the most part marked by self-respect 
and a moderate graciousness, though now and again he makes rather too 
much case of the difference of rank, and asserts his independence with 
something too much of protestation.* Their relations with him are a curious 
sign of the interest which the members of the great world took in the men 
who were quietly preparing the destruction both of them and their world. 
The Maréchale de Luxembourg places this squalid dweller in a hovel on her 
estate in the place of honour at her table, and embraces his Theresa. The 
Prince of Conti pays visits of courtesy and sends game to a man whom he 
employs at a few sous an hour to copy manuscript for him. The Countess of 
Boufflers, in sending him the money, insists that he is to count her his 
warmest friend.“ When his dog dies, the countess writes to sympathise with 
his chagrin, and the prince begs to be allowed to replace it. And when 
persecution and trouble and infinite confusion came upon him, they all 


stood as fast by him as their own comfort would allow. Do we not feel that 
there must have been in the unhappy man, besides all the recorded 
pettinesses and perversities which revolt us in him, a vein of something 
which touched men, and made women devoted to him, until he splenetically 
drove both men and women away from him? With Madame d’Epinay and 
Madame d’Houdetot, as with the dearer and humbler patroness of his youth, 
we have now parted company. But they are instantly succeeded by new 
devotees. And the lovers of Rousseau, in all degrees, were not silly women 
led captive by idle fancy. Madame de Boufflers was one of the most 
distinguished spirits of her time. Her friendship for him was such, that his 
sensuous vanity made Rousseau against all reason or probability confound 
it with a warmer form of emotion, and he plumes himself in a manner most 
displeasing on the victory which he won over his own feelings on the 
occasion.“ As a matter of fact he had no feelings to conquer, any more than 
the supposed object of them ever bore him any ill-will for his indifference, 
as in his mania of suspicion he afterwards believed. 

There was a calm about the too few years he passed at Montmorency, 
which leaves us in doubt whether this mania would ever have afflicted him, 
if his natural irritation had not been made intense and irresistible by the 
cruel distractions that followed the publication of Emilius. He was tolerably 
content with his present friends. The simplicity of their way of dealing with 
him contrasted singularly, as he thought, with the never-ending solicitudes, 
as importunate as they were officious, of the patronising friends whom he 
had just cast off Perhaps, too, he was soothed by the companionship of 
persons whose rank may have flattered his vanity, while unlike Diderot and 
his old literary friends in Paris, they entered into no competition with him in 
the peculiar sphere of his own genius. Madame de Boufflers, indeed, wrote 
a tragedy, but he told her gruffly enough that it was a plagiarism from 
Southerne’s Oroonoko.* That Rousseau was thoroughly capable of this 
pitiful emotion of sensitive literary jealousy is proved, if by nothing else, by 
his readiness to suspect that other authors were jealous of him. No one 
suspects others of a meanness of this kind unless he is capable of it himself. 
The resounding success which followed the New Heloisa and Emilius put 
an end to these apprehensions. It raised him to a pedestal in popular esteem 
as high as that on which Voltaire stood triumphant. That very success 
unfortunately brought troubles which destroyed Rousseau’s last chance of 
ending his days in full reasonableness. 


Meanwhile he enjoyed his final interval of moderate wholesomeness and 
peace. He felt his old healthy joy in the green earth. One of the letters 
commemorates his delight in the great scudding south-west winds of 
February, soft forerunners of the spring, so sweet to all who live with 
nature.“ At the end of his garden was a summer-house, and here even on 
wintry days he sat composing or copying. It was not music only that he 
copied. He took a curious pleasure in making transcripts of his romance, 
and he sold them to the Duchess of Luxembourg and other ladies for some 
moderate fee.“ Sometimes he moved from his own lodging to the quarters 
in the park which his great friends had induced him to accept. “They were 
charmingly neat; the furniture was of white and blue. It was in this 
perfumed and delicious solitude, in the midst of woods and streams and 
choirs of birds of every kind, with the fragrance of the orange-flower 
poured round me, that I composed in a continual ecstasy the fifth book of 
Emilius. With what eagerness did I hasten every morning at sunrise to 
breathe the balmy air! What good coffee I used to make under the porch in 
company with my Theresa! The cat and the dog made up the party. That 
would have sufficed me for all the days of my life, and I should never have 
known weariness.” And so to the assurance, so often repeated under so 
many different circumstances, that here was a true heaven upon earth, 
where if fates had only allowed he would have known unbroken innocence 
and lasting happiness.” 

Yet he had the wisdom to warn others against attempting a life such as he 
craved for himself. As on a more memorable occasion, there came to him a 
young man who would fain have been with him always, and whom he sent 
away exceeding sorrowful. “The first lesson I should give you would be not 
to surrender yourself to the taste you say you have for the contemplative 
life. It is only an indolence of the soul, to be condemned at any age, but 
especially so at yours. Man is not made to meditate, but to act. Labour 
therefore in the condition of life in which you have been placed by your 
family and by providence: that is the first precept of the virtue which you 
wish to follow. If residence at Paris, joined to the business you have there, 
seems to you irreconcilable with virtue, do better still, and return to your 
own province. Go live in the bosom of your family, serve and solace your 
honest parents. There you will be truly fulfilling the duties that virtue 
imposes on you.” This intermixture of sound sense with unutterable 
perversities almost suggests a doubt how far the perversities were sincere, 


until we remember that Rousseau even in the most exalted part of his 
writings was careful to separate immediate practical maxims from his 
theoretical principles of social philosophy.” 

Occasionally his good sense takes so stiff and unsympathetic a form as 
to fill us with a warmer dislike for him than his worst paradoxes inspire. A 
correspondent had written to him about the frightful persecutions which 
were being inflicted on the Protestants in some district of France. 
Rousseau’s letter is a masterpiece in the style of Eliphaz the Temanite. Our 
brethren must surely have given some pretext for the evil treatment to 
which they were subjected. One who is a Christian must learn to suffer, and 
every man’s conduct ought to conform to his doctrine. Our brethren, 
moreover, ought to remember that the word of God is express upon the duty 
of obeying the laws set up by the prince. The writer cannot venture to run 
any risk by interceding in favour of our brethren with the government. 
“Every one has his own calling upon the earth; mine is to tell the public 
harsh but useful truths. I have preached humanity, gentleness, tolerance, so 
far as it depended upon me; ’tis no fault of mine if the world has not 
listened. I have made it a rule to keep to general truths; I produce no libels, 
no satires; I attack no man, but men; not an action, but a vice.”2 The worst 
of the worthy sort of people, wrote Voltaire, is that they are such cowards: a 
man groans over a wrong, he holds his tongue, he takes his supper, and he 
forgets all about it.~ If Voltaire could not write like Fénelon, at least he 
could never talk like Tartufe; he responded to no tale of wrong with words 
about his mission, with strings of antitheses, but always with royal anger 
and the spring of alert and puissant endeavour. In an hour of oppression one 
would rather have been the friend of the saviour of the Calas and of Sirven, 
than of the vindicator of theism. 

Rousseau, however, had good sense enough in less equivocal forms than 
this. For example, in another letter he remonstrates with a correspondent for 
judging the rich too harshly. “You do not bear in mind that having from 
their childhood contracted a thousand wants which we are without, then to 
bring them down to the condition of the poor, would be to make them more 
miserable than the poor. We should be just towards all the world, even to 
those who are not just to us. Ah, if we had the virtues opposed to the vices 
which we reproach in them, we should soon forget that such people were in 
the world. One word more. To have any right to despise the rich, we ought 
ourselves to be prudent and thrifty, so as to have no need of riches.’ In the 


observance of this just precept Rousseau was to the end of his life 
absolutely without fault. No one was more rigorously careful to make his 
independence sure by the fewness of his wants and by minute financial 
probity. This firm limitation of his material desires was one cause of his 
habitual and almost invariable refusal to accept presents, though no doubt 
another cause was the stubborn and ungracious egoism which made him 
resent every obligation. 

It is worth remembering in illustration of the peculiar susceptibility and 
softness of his character where women were concerned — it was not quite 
without exception — that he did not fly into a fit of rage over their gifts, as 
he did over those of men. He remonstrated, but in gentler key. “What could 
I do with four pullets?” he wrote to a lady who had presented them to him. 
“I began by sending two of them to people to whom I am indifferent. That 
made me think of the difference there is between a present and a testimony 
of friendship. The first will never find in me anything but a thankless heart; 
the second.... Ah, if you had only given me news of yourself without 
sending me anything else, how rich and how grateful you would have made 
me; instead of that the pullets are eaten, and the best thing I can do is to 
forget all about them; let us say no more.’* Rude and repellent as this may 
seem, and as it is, there is a rough kind of playfulness about it, when 
compared with the truculence which he was not slow to exhibit to men. If a 
friend presumed to thank him for any service, he was peremptorily rebuked 
for his ignorance of the true qualities of friendship, with which thankfulness 
has no connection. He ostentatiously refused to offer thanks for services 
himself, even to a woman whom he always treated with so much 
consideration as the Maréchale de Luxembourg. He once declared boldly 
that modesty is a false virtue,“ and though he did not go so far as to make 
gratitude the subject of a corresponding formula of denunciation, he always 
implied that this too is really one of the false virtues. He confessed to 
Malesherbes, without the slightest contrition, that he was ungrateful by 
nature. To Madame d’Epinay he once went still further, declaring that he 
found it hard not to hate those who had used him well.“ Undoubtedly he 
was right so far as this, that gratitude answering to a spirit of exaction in a 
benefactor is no merit; a service done in expectation of gratitude is from 
that fact stripped of the quality which makes gratitude due, and is a mere 
piece of egoism in altruistic disguise. Kindness in its genuine forms is a 
testimony of good feeling, and conventional speech is perhaps a little too 


hard, as well as too shallow and unreal, in calling the recipient evil names 
because he is unable to respond to the good feeling. Rousseau protested 
against a conception of friendship which makes of what ought to be 
disinterested helpfulness a title to everlasting tribute. His way of expressing 
this was harsh and unamiable, but it was not without an element of 
uprightness and veracity. As in his greater themes, so in his paradoxes upon 
private relations, he hid wholesome ingredients of rebuke to the 
unquestioning acceptance of common form. “I am well pleased,” he said to 
a friend, “both with thee and thy letters, except the end, where thou say’st 
thou art more mine than thine own. For there thou liest, and it is not worth 
while to take the trouble to thee and thou a man as thine intimate, only to 
tell him untruths.”2 Chesterfield was for people with much self-love of the 
small sort, probably a more agreeable person to meet than Doctor Johnson, 
but Johnson was the more wholesome companion for a man. 

Occasionally, though not very often, he seems to have let spleen take the 
place of honest surliness, and so drifted into clumsy and ill-humoured 
banter, of a sort that gives a dreary shudder to one fresh from Voltaire. “So 
you have chosen for yourself a tender and virtuous mistress! I am not 
surprised; all mistresses are that. You have chosen her in Paris! To find a 
tender and virtuous mistress in Paris is to have not such bad luck. You have 
made her a promise of marriage? My friend, you have made a blunder; for 
if you continue to love, the promise is superfluous, and if you do not, then it 
is no avail. You have signed it with your blood? That is all but tragic; but I 
don’t know that the choice of the ink in which he writes, gives anything to 
the fidelity of the man who signs.”* 

We can only add that the health in which a man writes may possibly 
excuse the dismal quality of what he writes, and that Rousseau was now as 
always the prey of bodily pain which, as he was conscious, made him 
distraught. “My sufferings are not very excruciating just now,” he wrote on 
a later occasion, “but they are incessant, and I am not out of pain a single 
moment day or night, and this quite drives me mad. I feel bitterly my wrong 
conduct and the baseness of my suspicions; but if anything can excuse me, 
it is my mournful state, my loneliness,” and so on. This prolonged physical 
anguish, which was made more intense towards the end of 1761 by the 
accidental breaking of a surgical instrument,“ sometimes so nearly wore his 
fortitude away as to make him think of suicide. In Lord Edward’s famous 
letter on suicide in the New Heloisa, while denying in forcible terms the 


right of ending one’s days merely to escape from intolerable mental distress, 
he admits that inasmuch as physical disorders only grow incessantly worse, 
violent and incurable bodily pain may be an excuse for a man making away 
with himself; he ceases to be a human being before dying, and in putting an 
end to his life he only completes his release from a body that embarrasses 
him, and contains his soul no longer.“ The thought was often present to him 
in this form. Eighteen months later than our last date, the purpose grew very 
deliberate under an aggravation of his malady, and he seriously looked upon 
his own case as falling within the conditions of Lord Edward’s exception.” 
It is difficult, in the face of outspoken declarations like these, to know what 
writers can be thinking of when, with respect to the controversy on the 
manner of Rousseau’s death, they pronounce him incapable of such a 
dereliction of his own most cherished principles as anything like self- 
destruction would have been. 

As he sat gnawed by pain, with surgical instruments on his table, and 
sombre thoughts of suicide in his head, the ray of a little episode of 
romance shone in incongruously upon the scene. Two ladies in Paris, 
absorbed in the New Heloisa, like all the women of the time, identified 
themselves with the Julie and the Claire of the novel that none could resist. 
They wrote anonymously to the author, claiming their identification with 
characters fondly supposed to be immortal. “You will know that Julie is not 
dead, and that she lives to love you; I am not this Julie, you perceive it by 
my style; I am only her cousin, or rather her friend, as Claire was.” The 
unfortunate Saint Preux responded as gallantly as he could be expected to 
do in the intervals of surgery. “You do not know that the Saint Preux to 
whom you write is tormented with a cruel and incurable disorder, and that 
the very letter he writes to you is often interrupted by distractions of a very 
different kind.’ He figures rather uncouthly, but the unknown fair were not 
at first disabused, and one of them never was. Rousseau was deeply 
suspicious. He feared to be made the victim of a masculine pleasantry. From 
women he never feared anything. His letters were found too short, too cold. 
He replied to the remonstrance by a reference of extreme coarseness. His 
correspondents wrote from the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, then and 
for long after the haunt of mercenary women. “You belong to your quarter 
more than I thought,” he said brutally.“ The vulgarity of the lackey was 
never quite obliterated in him, even when the lackey had written Emilius. 
This was too much for the imaginary Claire. “I have given myself three 


good blows on my breast for the correspondence that I was silly enough to 
open between you,” she wrote to Julie, and she remained implacable. The 
Julie, on the contrary, was faithful to the end of Rousseau’s life. She took 
his part vehemently in the quarrel with Hume, and wrote in defence of his 
memory after he was dead. She is the most remarkable of all the instances 
of that unreasoning passion which the New Heloisa inflamed in the breasts 
of the women of that age. Madame Latour pursued Jean Jacques with a 
devotion that no coldness could repulse. She only saw him three times in 
all, the first time not until 1766, when he was on his way through Paris to 
England. The second time, in 1772, she visited him without mentioning her 
name, and he did not recognise her; she brought him some music to copy, 
and went away unknown. She made another attempt, announcing herself: he 
gave her a frosty welcome, and then wrote to her that she was to come no 
more. With a strange fidelity she bore him no grudge, but cherished his 
memory and sorrowed over his misfortunes to the day of her death. He was 
not an idol of very sublime quality, but we may think kindly of the 
idolatress.* Worshippers are ever dearer to us than their graven images. Let 
us turn to the romance which touched women in this way, and helped to 
give a new spirit to an epoch. 


Il. 


As has been already said, it is the business of criticism to separate what is 
accidental in form, transitory in manner, and merely local in suggestion, 
from the general ideas which live under a casual and particular literary robe. 
And so we have to distinguish the external conditions under which a book 
like the New Heloisa is produced, from the living qualities in the author 
which gave the external conditions their hold upon him, and turned their 
development in one direction rather than another. We are only encouraging 
poverty of spirit, when we insist on fixing our eyes on a few of the minutiæ 
of construction, instead of patiently seizing larger impressions and more 
durable meanings; when we stop at the fortuitous incidents of composition, 
instead of advancing to the central elements of the writer’s character. 

These incidents in the case of the New Heloisa we know; the sensuous 
communion with nature in her summer mood in the woods of 
Montmorency, the long hours and days of solitary expansion, the despairing 
passion for the too sage Julie of actual experience. But the power of these 


impressions from without depended on secrets of conformation within. An 
adult with marked character is, consciously or unconsciously, his own 
character’s victim or sport. It is his whole system of impulses, ideas, pre- 
occupations, that make those critical situations ready, into which he too 
hastily supposes that an accident has drawn him. And this inner system not 
only prepares the situation; it forces his interpretation of the situation. Much 
of the interest of the New Heloisa springs from the fact that it was the 
outcome, in a sense of which the author himself was probably unconscious, 
of the general doctrine of life and conduct which he only professed to 
expound in writings of graver pretension. Rousseau generally spoke of his 
romance in phrases of depreciation, as the monument of a passing 
weakness. It was in truth as entirely a monument of the strength, no less 
than the weakness, of his whole scheme, as his weightiest piece. That it was 
not so deliberately, only added to its effect. The slow and musing air which 
underlies all the assumption of ardent passion, made a way for the doctrine 
into sensitive natures, that would have been untouched by the pretended 
ratiocination of the Discourses, and the didactic manner of the Emilius. 
Rousseau’s scheme, which we must carefully remember was only 
present to his own mind in an informal and fragmentary way, may be 
shortly described as an attempt to rehabilitate human nature in as much of 
the supposed freshness of primitive times, as the hardened crust of civil 
institutions and social use might allow. In this survey, however incoherently 
carried out, the mutual passion of the two sexes was the very last that was 
likely to escape Rousseau’s attention. Hence it was with this that he began. 
The Discourses had been an attack upon the general ordering of society, and 
an exposition of the mischief that society has done to human nature at large. 
The romance treated one set of emotions in human nature particularly, 
though it also touches the whole emotional sphere indirectly. And this 
limitation of the field was accompanied by a total revolution in the method. 
Polemic was abandoned; the presence of hostility was forgotten in 
appearance, if not in the heart of the writer; instead of discussion, 
presentation; instead of abstract analysis of principles, concrete drawing of 
persons and dramatic delineation of passion. There is, it is true, a monstrous 
superfluity of ethical exposition of most doubtful value, but then that, as we 
have already said, was in the manners of the time. All people in those days 
with any pretensions to use their minds, wrote and talked in a superfine 
ethical manner, and violently translated the dictates of sensibility into 


formulas of morality. The important thing to remark is not that this semi- 
didactic strain is present, but that there is much less of it, and that it takes a 
far more subordinate place, than the subject and the reigning taste would 
have led us to expect. It is true, also, that Rousseau declared his intention in 
the two characters of Julie and of Wolmar, who eventually became Julie’s 
husband, of leading to a reconciliation between the two great opposing 
parties, the devout and the rationalistic; of teaching them the lesson of 
reciprocal esteem, by showing the one that it is possible to believe in a God 
without being a hypocrite, and the other that it is possible to be an 
unbeliever without being a scoundrel* This intention, if it was really 
present to Rousseau’s mind while he was writing, and not an afterthought 
characteristically welcomed for the sake of giving loftiness and gravity to a 
composition of which he was always a little ashamed, must at any rate have 
been of a very pale kind. It would hardly have occurred to a critic, unless 
Rousseau had so emphatically pointed it out, that such a design had 
presided over the composition, and contemporary readers saw nothing of it. 
In the first part of the story, which is wholly passionate, it is certainly not 
visible, and in the second part neither of the two contending factions was 
likely to learn any lesson with respect to the other. Churchmen would have 
insisted that Wolmar was really a Christian dressed up as an atheist, and 
philosophers would hardly have accepted Julie as a type of the too believing 
people who broke Calas on the wheel, and cut off La Barre’s head. 

French critics tell us that no one now reads the New Heloisa in France 
except deliberate students of the works of Rousseau, and certainly few in 
this generation read it in our own country.“ The action is very slight, and the 
play of motives very simple, when contrasted with the ingenuity of 
invention, the elaborate subtleties of psychological analysis, the power of 
rapid change from one perturbing incident or excited humour to another, 
which mark the modern writer of sentimental fiction. As the title warns us, 
it is a story of a youthful tutor and a too fair disciple, straying away from 
the lessons of calm philosophy into the heated places of passion. The high 
pride of Julie’s father forbade all hope of their union, and in very 
desperation the unhappy pair lost the self-control of virtue, and threw 
themselves into the pit that lies so ready to our feet. Remorse followed with 
quick step, for Julie had with her purity lost none of the other lovelinesses 
of a dutiful character. Her lover was hurried away from the country by the 
generous solicitude of an English nobleman, one of the bravest, tenderest, 


and best of men. Julie, left undisturbed by her lover’s presence, stricken 
with affliction at the death of a sweet and affectionate mother, and pressed 
by the importunities of a father whom she dearly loved, in spite of all the 
disasters which his will had brought upon her, at length consented to marry 
a foreign baron from some northern court. Wolmar was much older than she 
was; a devotee of calm reason, without a system and without prejudices, 
benevolent, orderly, above all things judicious. The lover meditated suicide, 
from which he was only diverted by the arguments of Lord Edward, who 
did more than argue; he hurried the forlorn man on board the ship of 
Admiral Anson, then just starting for his famous voyage round the world. 
And this marks the end of the first episode. 

Rousseau always urged that his story was dangerous for young girls, and 
maintained that Richardson was grievously mistaken in supposing that they 
could be instructed by romances. It was like setting fire to the house, he 
said, for the sake of making the pumps play.“ As he admitted so much, he is 
not open to attack on this side, except from those who hold the theory that 
no books ought to be written which may not prudently be put into the hands 
of the young, — a puerile and contemptible doctrine that must emasculate 
all literature and all art, by excluding the most interesting of human 
relations and the most powerful of human passions. There is not a single 
composition of the first rank outside of science, from the Bible downwards, 
that could undergo the test. The most useful standard for measuring the 
significance of a book in this respect is found in the manners of the time, 
and the prevailing tone of contemporary literature. In trying to appreciate 
the meaning of the New Heloïsa and its popularity, it is well to think of it as 
a delineation of love, in connection not only with such a book as the 
Pucelle, where there is at least wit, but with a story like Duclos’s, which all 
ladies both read and were not in the least ashamed to acknowledge that they 
had read; or still worse, such an abomination as Diderot’s first stories; or a 
story like Laclos’s, which came a generation later, and with its infinite 
briskness and devilry carried the tradition of artistic impurity to as vigorous 
a manifestation as it is capable of reaching.” To a generation whose 
literature is as pure as the best English, American, and German literature is 
in the present day, the New Heloisa might without doubt be corrupting. To 
the people who read Crébillon and the Pucelle, it was without doubt 
elevating. 


The case is just as strong if we turn from books to manners. Without 
looking beyond the circle of names that occur in Rousseau’s own history, 
we see how deep the depravity had become. Madame d’Epinay’s gallant sat 
at table with the husband, and the husband was perfectly aware of the 
relations between them. M. d’Epinay had notorious relations with two 
public women, and was not ashamed to refer to them in the presence of his 
wife, and even to seek her sympathy on an occasion when one of them was 
in some trouble. Not only this, but husband and lover used to pursue their 
debaucheries in the town together in jovial comradeship. An opera dancer 
presided at the table of a patrician abbé in his country house, and he passed 
weeks in her house in the town. As for shame, says Barbier on one 
occasion, “tis true the king has a mistress, but who has not? — except the 
Duke of Orleans; he has withdrawn to Ste. Geneviève, and is thoroughly 
despised in consequence, and rightly.” Reeking disorder such as all this 
illustrates, made the passion of the two imaginary lovers of the fair lake 
seem like a breath from the garden of Eden. One virtue was lost in that 
simple paradise, but even that loss was followed by circumstances of mental 
pain and far circling distress, which banished the sin into a secondary place; 
and what remained to strike the imagination of the time were delightful 
pictures of fast union between two enchanting women, of the patience and 
compassionateness of a grave mother, of the chivalrous warmth and 
helpfulness of a loyal friend. Any one anxious to pick out sensual strokes 
and turns of grossness could make a small collection of such defilements 
from the New Heloisa without any difficulty. They were in Rousseau’s 
character, and so they came out in his work. Saint Preux afflicts us with 
touches of this kind, just as we are afflicted with similar touches in the 
Confessions. They were not noticed at that day, when people’s ears did not 
affect to be any chaster than the rest of them. 

A historian of opinion is concerned with the general effect that was 
actually produced by a remarkable book, and with the causes that produced 
it. It is not his easy task to produce a demonstration that if the readers had 
all been as wise and as virtuous as the moralist might desire them to be, or 
if they had all been discriminating and scientific critics, not this, but a very 
different impression would have followed. Today we may wonder at the 
effect of the New Heloisa. A long story told in letters has grown to be a 
form incomprehensible and intolerable to us. We find Richardson hard to be 
borne, and he put far greater vivacity and wider variety into his letters than 


Rousseau did, though he was not any less diffuse, and he abounds in 
repetitions as Rousseau does not. Rousseau was absolutely without humour; 
that belongs to the keenly observant natures, and to those who love men in 
the concrete, not only humanity in the abstract. The pleasantries of Julie’s 
cousin, for instance, are heavy and misplaced. Thus the whole book is in 
one key, without the dramatic changes of Richardson, too few even as those 
are. And who now can endure that antique fashion of apostrophising men 
and women, hot with passion and eager with all active impulses, in oblique 
terms of abstract qualities, as if their passion and their activity were only the 
inconsiderable embodiment of fine general ideas? We have not a single 
thrill, when Saint Preux being led into the chamber where his mistress is 
supposed to lie dying, murmurs passionately, “What shall I now see in the 
same place of refuge where once all breathed the ecstasy that intoxicated 
my soul, in this same object who both caused and shared my transports! the 
image of death, virtue unhappy, beauty expiring!’“ This rhetorical 
artificiality of phrase, so repulsive to the more realistic taste of a later age, 
was as natural then as that facility of shedding tears, which appears so 
deeply incredible a performance to a generation that has lost that particular 
fashion of sensibility, without realising for the honour of its ancestors the 
physiological truth of the power of the will over the secretions. 

The characters seem as stiff as some of the language, to us who are 
accustomed to an Asiatic luxuriousness of delineation. Yet the New Heloisa 
was nothing less than the beginning of that fresh, full, highly-coloured style 
which has now taught us to find so little charm in the source and original of 
it. Saint Preux is a personage whom no widest charity, literary, philosophic, 
or Christian, can make endurable. Egoism is made thrice disgusting by a 
ceaseless redundance of fine phrases. The exaggerated conceits of love in 
our old poets turn graciously on the lover’s eagerness to offer every 
sacrifice at the feet of his mistress. Even Werther, stricken creature as he 
was, yet had the stoutness to blow his brains out, rather than be the 
instrument of surrounding the life of his beloved with snares. Saint Preux’s 
egoism is unbrightened by a single ray of tender abnegation, or a single 
touch of the sweet humility of devoted passion. The slave of his sensations, 
he has no care beyond their gratification. With some rotund nothing on his 
lips about virtue being the only path to happiness, his heart burns with 
sickly desire. He writes first like a pedagogue infected by some 
cantharidean philter, and then like a pedagogue without the philter, and that 


is the worse of the two. Lovelace and the Count of Valmont are manly and 
hopeful characters in comparison. Werther, again, at least represents a 
principle of rebellion, in the midst of all his self-centred despair, and he 
retains strength enough to know that his weakness is shameful. His despair, 
moreover, is deeply coloured with repulsed social ambition.* He feels the 
world about him. His French prototype, on the contrary, represents nothing 
but the unalloyed selfishness of a sensual love for which there is no 
universe outside of its own fevered pulsation. 

Julie is much less displeasing, partly perhaps for the reason that she 
belongs to the less displeasing sex. At least, she preserves fortitude, self- 
control, and profound considerateness for others. At a certain point her 
firmness even moves a measure of enthusiasm. If the New Heloisa could be 
said to have any moral intention, it is here where women learn from the 
example of Julie’s energetic return to duty, the possibility and the 
satisfaction of bending character back to comeliness and honour. Excellent 
as this is from a moral point of view, the reader may wish that Julie had 
been less of a preacher, as well as less of a sinner. And even as sinner, she 
would have been more readily forgiven if she had been less deliberate. A 
maiden who sacrifices her virtue in order that the visible consequences may 
force her parents to consent to a marriage, is too strategical to be perfectly 
touching. As was said by the cleverest, though not the greatest, of all the 
women whose youth was fascinated by Rousseau, when one has renounced 
the charms of virtue, it is at least well to have all the charms that entire 
surrender of heart can bestow.“ In spite of this, however, Julie struck the 
imagination of the time, and struck it in a way that was thoroughly 
wholesome. The type taught men some respect for the dignity of women, 
and it taught women a firmer respect for themselves. It is useless, even if it 
be possible, to present an example too lofty for the comprehension of an 
age. At this moment the most brilliant genius in the country was filling 
France with impish merriment at the expense of the greatest heroine that 
France had then to boast. In such an atmosphere Julie had almost the halo of 
saintliness. 

We may say all we choose about the inconsistency, the excess of 
preaching, the excess of prudence, in the character of Julie. It was said 
pungently enough by the wits of the time.” Nothing that could be said on all 
this affected the fact, that the women between 1760 and the Revolution 
were intoxicated by Rousseau’s creation to such a pitch that they would pay 


any price for a glass out of which Rousseau had drunk, they would kiss a 
scrap of paper that contained a piece of his handwriting, and vow that no 
woman of true sensibility could hesitate to consecrate her life to him, if she 
were only certain to be rewarded by his attachment.* The booksellers were 
unable to meet the demand. The book was let out at the rate of twelve sous 
a volume, and the volume could not be detained beyond an hour. All classes 
shared the excitement, courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, and bourgeois.* Stories 
were told of fine ladies, dressed for the ball, who took the book up for half 
an hour until the time should come for starting; they read until midnight, 
and when informed that the carriage waited, answered not a word, and when 
reminded by and by that it was two o’clock, still read on, and then at four, 
having ordered the horses to be taken out of the carriage, disrobed, went to 
bed, and passed the remainder of the night in reading. In Germany the effect 
was just as astonishing. Kant only once in his life failed to take his 
afternoon walk, and this unexampled omission was due to the witchery of 
the New Heloisa. Gallantry was succeeded by passion, expansion, 
exaltation; moods far more dangerous for society, as all enthusiasm is 
dangerous, but also far higher and pregnant with better hopes for character. 
To move the sympathetic faculties is the first step towards kindling all the 
other energies which make life wiser and more fruitful. It is especially 
worth noticing that nothing in the character of Julie concentrates this 
outburst of sympathy in subjective broodings. Julie is the representative of 
one recalled to the straight path by practical, wholesome, objective 
sympathy for others, not of one expiring in unsatisfied yearnings for the 
sympathy of others for herself, and in moonstruck subjective aspirations. 
The women who wept over her romance read in it the lesson of duty, not of 
whimpering introspection. The danger lay in the mischievous intellectual 
direction which Rousseau imparted to this effusion. 

The stir which the Julie communicated to the affections in so many 
ways, marked progress, but in all the elements of reason she was the most 
perilous of reactionaries. So hard it is with the human mind, constituted as it 
is, to march forward a space further to the light, without making some fresh 
swerve obliquely towards old darkness. The great effusion of natural 
sentiment was in the air before the New Heloisa appeared, to condense and 
turn it into definite channels. One beautiful character, Vauven argues (1715- 
1747), had begun to teach the culture of emotional instinct in some sayings 
of exquisite sweetness and moderation, as that “Great thoughts come from 


the heart.” But he came too soon, and, alas for us all, he died young, and he 
made no mark. Moderation never can make a mark in the epochs when men 
are beginning to feel the urgent spirit of a new time. Diderot strove with 
more powerful efforts, in the midst of all his herculean labours for the 
acquisition and ordering of knowledge, in the same direction towards the 
great outer world of nature, and towards the great inner world of nature in 
the human breast. His criticisms on the paintings of each year, mediocre as 
the paintings were, are admirable even now for their richness and freshness. 
If Diderot had been endowed with emotional tenacity, as he was with 
tenacity of understanding and of purpose, the student of the eighteenth 
century would probably have been spared the not perfectly agreeable task of 
threading a way along the sinuosities of the character and work of 
Rousseau. But Rousseau had what Diderot lacked — sustained ecstatic 
moods, and fervid trances; his literary gesture was so commanding, his 
apparel so glistening, his voice so rich in long-drawn notes of plangent 
vibration. His words are the words of a prophet; a prophet, it is understood, 
who had lived in Paris, and belonged to the eighteenth century, and wrote in 
French instead of Hebrew. The mischief of his work lay in this, that he 
raised feeling, now passionate, now quietest, into the supreme place which 
it was to occupy alone, and not on an equal throne and in equal alliance 
with understanding. Instead of supplementing reason, he placed emotion as 
its substitute. And he made this evil doctrine come from the lips of a 
fictitious character, who stimulated fancy and fascinated imagination. 
Voltaire laughed at the baisers dcres of Madame de Wolmar, and declared 
that a criticism of the Marquis of Ximénès had crushed the wretched 
romance.” But Madame de Wolmar was so far from crushed, that she turned 
the flood of feeling which her own charms, passion, remorse, and 
conversion had raised, in a direction that Voltaire abhorred, and abhorred in 
vain. 

It is after the marriage of Julie to Wolmar that the action of the story 
takes the turn which sensible men like Voltaire found laughable. Saint Preux 
is absent with Admiral Anson for some years. On his return to Europe he is 
speedily invited by the sage Wolmar, who knows his past history perfectly 
well, to pay them a visit. They all meet with leapings on the neck and hearty 
kisses, the unprejudiced Wolmar preserving an open, serene, and smiling 
air. He takes his young friend to a chamber, which is to be reserved for him 
and for him only. In a few days he takes an opportunity of visiting some 


distant property, leaving his wife and Saint Preux together, with the sublime 
of magnanimity. At the same time he confides to Claire his intention of 
entrusting to Saint Preux the education of his children. All goes perfectly 
well, and the household presents a picture of contentment, prosperity, 
moderation, affection, and evenly diffused happiness, which in spite of the 
disagreeableness of the situation is even now extremely charming. There is 
only one cloud. Julie is devoured by a source of hidden chagrin. Her 
husband, “so sage, so reasonable, so far from every kind of vice, so little 
under the influence of human passions, is without the only belief that makes 
virtue precious, and in the innocence of an irreproachable life he carries at 
the bottom of his heart the frightful peace of the wicked.’ He is an atheist. 
Julie is now a pietest, locking herself for hours in her chambers, spending 
days in self-examination and prayer, constantly reading the pages of the 
good Fénelon.* “I fear,” she writes to Saint Preux, “that you do not gain all 
you might from religion in the conduct of your life, and that philosophic 
pride disdains the simplicity of the Christian. You believe prayers to be of 
scanty service. That is not, you know, the doctrine of Saint Paul, nor what 
our Church professes. We are free, it is true, but we are ignorant, feeble, 
prone to ill. And whence should light and force come, if not from him who 
is their very well-spring?... Let us be humble, to be sage; let us see our 
weakness, and we shall be strong.” This was the opening of the deistical 
reaction; it was thus, associated with everything that struck imagination and 
moved the sentiment of his readers, that Rousseau brought back those 
sophistical conclusions which Pascal had drawn from premisses of dark 
profound truth, and that enervating displacement of reason by celestial 
contemplation, which Fénelon had once made beautiful by the persuasion of 
virtuous example. He was justified in saying, as he afterwards did, that 
there was nothing in the Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of Faith which was 
not to be found in the letters of Julie. These were the effective preparations 
for that more famous manifesto; they surrounded belief with all the 
attractions of an interesting and sympathetic preacher, and set it to a 
harmony of circumstance that touched softer fibres. 

For, curiously enough, while the first half of the romance is a scene of 
disorderly passion, the second is the glorification of the family. A modern 
writer of genius has inveighed with whimsical bitterness against the 
character of Wolmar, — supposed, we may notice in passing, to be partially 
drawn from D’Holbach, — a man performing so long an experiment on 


these two souls, with the terrible curiosity of a surgeon engaged in 
vivisection.* It was, however, much less difficult for contemporaries than it 
is for us to accept so unwholesome and prurient a situation. They forgot all 
the evil that was in it, in the charm of the account of Wolmar’s active, 
peaceful, frugal, sunny household. The influence of this was immense.* It 
may be that the overstrained scene where Saint Preux waits for Julie in her 
room, suggested the far lovelier passage of Faust in the chamber of the 
hapless Margaret. But we may, at least, be sure that Werther (1774) would 
not have found Charlotte cutting bread and butter, if Saint Preux had not 
gone to see Julie take cream and cakes with her children and her female 
servants. And perhaps the other and nobler Charlotte of the 
Wahlverwandtschaften (1809) would not have detained us so long with her 
moss hut, her terrace, her park prospect, if Julie had not had her elysium, 
where the sweet freshness of the air, the cool shadows, the shining verdure, 
flowers diffusing fragrance and colour, water running with soft whisper, and 
the song of a thousand birds, reminded the returned traveller of Tinian and 
Juan Fernandez. There is an animation, a variety, an accuracy, a realistic 
brightness in this picture, which will always make it enchanting, even to 
those who cannot make their way through any other letter in the New 
Heloisa.* Such qualities place it as an idyllic piece far above such pieces in 
Goethe’s two famous romances. They have a clearness and spontaneous 
freshness which are not among the bountiful gifts of Goethe. There are 
other admirable landscapes in the New Heloisa, though not too many of 
them, and the minute and careful way in which Rousseau made their 
features real to himself, is accidentally shown in his urgent prayer for 
exactitude in the engraving of the striking scene where Saint Preux and 
Julie visit the monuments of their old love for one another.” “I have 
traversed all Rousseau’s ground with the Heloisa before me,” said Byron, 
“and am struck to a degree I cannot express, with the force and accuracy of 
his descriptions and the beauty of their reality.” They were memories made 
true by long dreaming, by endless brooding. The painter lived with these 
scenes ever present to the inner eye. They were his real world, of which the 
tamer world of meadow and woodland actually around him only gave 
suggestion. He thought of the green steeps, the rocks, the mountain pines, 
the waters of the lake, “the populous solitude of bees and birds,” as of some 
divine presence, too sublime for personality. And they were always benign, 
standing in relief with the malignity or folly of the hurtful insect, Man. He 


was never a manichæan towards nature. To him she was all good and 
bounteous. The demon forces that so fascinated Byron were to Rousseau 
invisible. These were the compositions that presently inspired the 
landscapes of Paul and Virginia (1788), of Atala and René (1801), and of 
Obermann (1804), as well as those punier imitators who resemble their 
masters as the hymns of a methodist negro resemble the psalms of David. 
They were the outcome of eager and spontaneous feeling for nature, and not 
the mere hackneyed common-form and inflated description of the literary 
pastoral.= 

This leads to another great and important distinction to be drawn 
between Rousseau and the school whom in other respects he inspired. The 
admirable Sainte Beuve perplexes one by his strange remark, that the union 
of the poetry of the family and the hearth with the poetry of nature is 
essentially wanting to Rousseau.“ It only shows that the great critic had for 
the moment forgotten the whole of the second part of the New Heloisa, and 
his failure to identify Cowper’s allusion to the matinée à l'anglaise 
certainly proves that he had at any rate forgotten one of the most striking 
and delicious scenes of the hearth in French literature.“ The tendency to 
read Rousseau only in the Byronic sense is one of those foregone 
conclusions which are constantly tempting the critic to travel out of his 
record. Rousseau assuredly had a Byronic side, but he is just as often a 
Cowper done into splendid prose. His pictures are full of social animation 
and domestic order. He had exalted the simplicity of the savage state in his 
Discourses, but when he came to constitute an ideal life, he found it in a 
household that was more, and not less, systematically disciplined than those 
of the common society around him. The paradise in which his Julie moved 
with Wolmar and Saint Preux, was no more and no less than an 
establishment of the best kind of the rural middle-class, frugal, decorous, 
wholesome, tranquilly austere. No most sentimental savage could have 
found it endurable, or could himself without profound transformation of his 
manners have been endured in it. The New Heloisa ends by exalting 
respectability, and putting the spirit of insurrection to shame. Self-control, 
not revolt, is its last word. 

This is what separates Rousseau here and throughout from Sénancour, 
Byron, and the rest. He consummates the triumph of will, while their 
reigning mood is grave or reckless protest against impotence of will, the 
little worth of common aims, the fretting triviality of common rules. 


Franklin or Cobbett might have gloried in the regularity of Madame de 
Wolmar’s establishment. The employment of the day was marked out with 
precision. By artful adjustment of pursuits, it was contrived that the men- 
servants should be kept apart from the maid-servants, except at their 
repasts. The women, namely, a cook, a housemaid, and a nurse, found their 
pastime in rambles with their mistress and her children, and lived mainly 
with them. The men were amused by games for which their master made 
regulated provision, now for summer, now for winter, offering prizes of a 
useful kind for prowess and adroitness. Often on a Sunday night all the 
household met in an ample chamber, and passed the evening in dancing. 
When Saint Preux inquired whether this was not a rather singular infraction 
of puritan rule, Julie wisely answered that pure morality is so loaded with 
severe duties, that if you add to them the further burden of indifferent 
forms, it must always be at the cost of the essential. The servants were 
taken from the country, never from the town. They entered the household 
young, were gradually trained, and never went away except to establish 
themselves. 

The vulgar and obvious criticism on all this is that 1t is utopian, that such 
households do not generally exist, because neither masters nor servants 
possess the qualities needed to maintain these relations of unbroken order 
and friendliness. Perhaps not; and masters and servants will be more and 
more removed from the possession of such qualities, and their relations 
further distant from such order and friendliness, if writers cease to press the 
beauty and serviceableness of a domesticity that is at present only possible 
in a few rare cases, or to insist on the ugliness, the waste of peace, the 
deterioration of character, that are the results of our present system. 
Undoubtedly it is much easier for Rousseau to draw his picture of semi- 
patriarchal felicity, than for the rest of us to realise it. It was his function to 
press ideals of sweeter life on his contemporaries, and they may be counted 
fortunate in having a writer who could fulfil this function with Rousseau’s 
peculiar force of masterly persuasion. His scornful diatribes against the 
domestic police of great houses, and the essential inhumanity of the 
ordinary household relations, are both excellent and of permanent interest. 
There is the full breath of a new humaneness in them. They were the right 
way of attacking the decrepitude of feudal luxury and insolence, and its 
imitation among the great farmers-general. This criticism of the conditions 
of domestic service marks a beginning of true democracy, as distinguished 


from the mere pulverisation of aristocracy. It rests on the claim of the 
common people to an equal consideration, as equally useful and equally 
capable of virtue and vice; and it implies the essential priority of social over 
political reform. 

The story abounds in sumptuary detail. The table partakes of the general 
plenty, but this plenty is not ruinous. The senses are gratified without 
daintiness. The food is common, but excellent of its kind. The service is 
simple, yet exquisite. All that is mere show, all that depends on vulgar 
opinion, all fine and elaborate dishes whose value comes of their rarity, and 
whose names you must know before finding any goodness in them, are 
banished without recall. Even in such delicacies as they permit themselves, 
our friends abstain every day from certain things which are reserved for 
feasts on special occasions, and which are thus made more delightful 
without being more costly. What do you suppose these delicacies are? Rare 
game, or fish from the sea, or dainties from abroad? Better than all that; 
some delicious vegetable of the district, one of the savoury things that grow 
in our garden, some fish from the lake dressed in a peculiar way, some 
cheese from our mountains. The service is modest and rustic, but clean and 
smiling. Neither gold-laced liveries in sight of which you die of hunger, nor 
tall crystals laden with flowers for your only dessert, here take the place of 
honest dishes. Here people have not the art of nourishing the stomach 
through the eyes, but they know how to add grace to good cheer, to eat 
heartily without inconvenience, to drink merrily without losing reason, to sit 
long at table without weariness, and always to rise from it without disgust. 

One singularity in this ideal household was the avoidance of those 
middle exchanges between production and consumption, which enrich the 
shopkeeper but impoverish his customers. Not one of these exchanges is 
made without loss, and the multiplication of these losses would weaken 
even a man of fortune. Wolmar seeks those real exchanges in which the 
convenience of each party to the bargain serves as profit for both. Thus the 
wool is sent to the factories, from which they receive cloth in exchange; 
wine, oil, and bread are produced in the house; the butcher pays himself in 
live cattle; the grocer receives grain in return for his goods; the wages of the 
labourers and the house-servants are derived from the produce of the land 
which they render valuable.“ It was reserved for Fourier, Cabet, and the 
rest, to carry to its highest point this confusion of what is so fascinating in a 
book with what is practicable in society. 


The expatiation on the loveliness of a well-ordered interior may strike 
the impatient modern as somewhat long, and the movement as very slow, 
just as people complain of the same things in Goethe’s 
Wahlverwandtschaften. Such complaint only proves inability, which is or is 
not justifiable, to seize the spirit of the writer. The expatiation was long and 
the movement slow, because Rousseau was full of his thoughts; they were a 
deep and glowing part of himself, and did not merely skim swiftly and 
lightly through his mind. Anybody who takes the trouble may find out the 
difference between this expression of long mental brooding, and a merely 
elaborated diction.® The length is an essential part of the matter. The whole 
work is the reflection of a series of slow inner processes, the many careful 
weavings of a lonely and miserable man’s dreams. And Julie expressed the 
spirit and the joy of these dreams when she wrote, “People are only happy 
before they are happy. Man, so eager and so feeble, made to desire all and 
obtain little, has received from heaven a consoling force which brings all 
that he desires close to him, which subjects it to his imagination, which 
makes it sensible and present before him, which delivers it over to him. The 
land of chimera is the only one in this world that is worth dwelling in, and 
such is the nothingness of the human lot, that except the being who exists in 
and by himself, there is nothing beautiful except that which does not 
exist.” 

Closely connected with the vigorous attempt to fascinate his public with 
the charm of a serene, joyful, and ordered house, is the restoration of 
marriage in the New Heloisa to a rank among high and honourable 
obligations, and its representation as the best support of an equable life of 
right conduct and fruitful harmonious emotion. Rousseau even invested it 
with the mysterious dignity as of some natural sacrament. “This chaste knot 
of nature is subject neither to the sovereign power nor to paternal 
authority,” he cried, “but only to the authority of the common Father.” And 
he pointed his remark by a bitter allusion to a celebrated case in which a 
great house had prevailed on the courts to annul the marriage of an elder 
son with a young actress, though her character was excellent, and though 
she had befriended him when he was abandoned by everybody else. This 
was one of the countless democratic thrusts in the book. In the case of its 
heroine, however, the author associated the sanctity of marriage not only 
with equality but with religion. We may imagine the spleen with which the 
philosophers, with both their hatred of the faith, and their light esteem of 


marriage bonds, read Julie’s eloquent account of her emotions at the 
moment of her union with Wolmar. “I seemed to behold the organ of 
Providence and to hear the voice of God, as the minister gravely 
pronounced the words of the holy service. The purity, the dignity, the 
sanctity of marriage, so vividly set forth in the words of scripture; its chaste 
and sublime duties, so important to the happiness, order, and peace of the 
human race, so sweet to fulfil even for their own sake — all this made such 
an impression on me that I seemed to feel within my breast a sudden 
revolution. An unknown power seemed all at once to arrest the disorder of 
my affections, and to restore them to accordance with the law of duty and of 
nature. The eternal eye that sees everything, I said to myself, now reads to 
the depth of my heart.” She has all the well-known fervour of the 
proselyte, and never wearies of extolling the peace of the wedded state. 
Love is no essential to its perfection. “Worth, virtue, a certain accord not so 
much in condition and age as in character and temper, are enough between 
husband and wife; and this does not prevent the growth from such a union 
of a very tender attachment, which is none the less sweet for not being 
exactly love, and is all the more lasting.”® Years after, when Saint Preux has 
returned and is settled in the household, she even tries to persuade him to 
imitate her example, and find contentment in marriage with her cousin. The 
earnestness with which she presses the point, the very sensible but not very 
delicate references to the hygienic drawbacks of celibacy, and the fact that 
the cousin whom she would fain have him marry, had complaisantly 
assisted them in their past loves, naturally drew the fire of Rousseau’s 
critical enemies. 

Such matters did not affect the general enthusiasm. When people are 
weary of a certain way of surveying life, and have their faces eagerly set in 
some new direction, they read in a book what it pleases them to read; they 
assimilate as much as falls in with their dominant mood, and the rest passes 
away unseen. The French public were bewitched by Julie, and were no 
more capable of criticising her than Julie was capable of criticising Saint 
Preux in the height of her passion for him. When we say that Rousseau was 
the author of this movement, all we mean is that his book and its chief 
personage awoke emotion to self-consciousness, gave it a dialect, 
communicated an impulse in favour of social order, and then very 
calamitously at the same moment divorced it from the fundamental 


conditions of progress, by divorcing it from disciplined intelligence and 
scientific reason. 

Apart from the general tendency of the New Heloïsa in numberless 
indirect ways to bring the manners of the great into contempt, by the 
presentation of the happiness of a simple and worthy life, thrifty, self- 
sufficing, and homely, there is one direct protest of singular eloquence and 
gravity. Julie’s father is deeply revolted at the bare notion of marrying his 
daughter to a teacher. Rousseau puts his vigorous remonstrance against 
pride of birth into the mouth of an English nobleman. This is perhaps an 
infelicitous piece of prosopopoeia, but it is interesting as illustrative of the 
idea of England in the eighteenth century as the home of stout-hearted 
freedom. We may quote one piece from the numerous bits of very 
straightforward speaking in which our representative expressed his mind as 
to the significance of birth. “My friend has nobility,” cried Lord Edward, 
“not written in ink on mouldering parchments, but graven in his heart in 
characters that can never be effaced. For my own part, by God, I should be 
sorry to have no other proof of my merit but that of a man who has been in 
his grave these five hundred years. If you know the English nobility, you 
know that it is the most enlightened, the best informed, the wisest, the 
bravest in Europe. That being so, I don’t care to ask whether it is the oldest 
or not. We are not, it is true, the slaves of the prince, but his friends; nor the 
tyrants of the people, but their leaders. We hold the balance true between 
people, and monarch. Our first duty is towards the nation, our second 
towards him who governs; it is not his will but his right that we consider... 
We suffer no one in the land to say God and my sword, nor more than this, 
God and my right.’ All this was only putting Montesquieu into heroics, it 
is true, but a great many people read the romance who were not likely to 
read the graver book. And there was a wide difference between the calm 
statement of a number of political propositions about government, and their 
transformation into dramatic invective against the arrogance of all social 
inequality that does not correspond with inequalities of worth. 

There is no contradiction between this and the social quietism of other 
parts of the book. Moral considerations and the paramount place that they 
hold in Rousseau’s way of thinking, explain at once his contempt for the 
artificial privileges and assumptions of high rank, and his contempt for 
anything like discontent with the conditions of humble rank. Simplicity of 
life was his ideal. He wishes us to despise both those who have departed 


from it, and those who would depart from it if they could. So Julie does her 
best to make the lot of the peasants as happy as it is capable of being made, 
without ever helping them to change it for another. She teaches them to 
respect their natural condition in respecting themselves. Her prime maxim 
is to discourage change of station and calling, but above all to dissuade the 
villager, whose life is the happiest of all, from leaving the true pleasures of 
his natural career for the fever and corruption of towns.“ Presently a 
recollection of the sombre things that he had seen in his rambles through 
France crossed Rousseau’s pastoral visions, and he admitted that there were 
some lands in which the publican devours the fruits of the earth; where the 
misery that covers the fields, the bitter greed of some grasping farmer, the 
inflexible rigour of an inhuman master, take something from the charm of 
his rural scenes. “Worn-out horses ready to expire under the blows they 
receive, wretched peasants attenuated by hunger, broken by weariness, clad 
in rags, hamlets all in ruins — these things offer a mournful spectacle to the 
eye: one is almost sorry to be a man, as we think of the unhappy creatures 
on whose blood we have to feed.’ 

Yet there is no hint in the New Heloisa of the socialism which Morelly 
and Mably flung themselves upon, as the remedy for all these desperate 
horrors. Property, in every page of the New Heloisa, is held in full respect; 
the master has the honourable burden of patriarchal duty; the servant the not 
less honourable burden of industry and faithfulness; disobedience or vice is 
promptly punished with paternal rigour and more than paternal inflexibility. 
The insurrectionary quality and effect of Rousseau’s work lay in no direct 
preaching or vehement denunciation of the abuses that filled France with 
cruelty on the one hand and sodden misery on the other. It lay in pictures of 
a social state in which abuses and cruelty cannot exist, nor any miseries 
save those which are inseparable from humanity. The contrast between the 
sober, cheerful, prosperous scenes of romance, and the dreariness of the 
reality of the field life of France, — this was the element that filled 
generous souls with an intoxicating transport. 

Rousseau’s way of dealing with the portentous questions that lay about 
that tragic scene of deserted fields, ruined hamlets, tottering brutes, and 
hunger-stricken men, may be gathered from one of the many traits in Julie 
which endeared her to that generation, and might endear her even to our 
own if it only knew her. Wolmar’s house was near a great high-road, and so 
was daily haunted by beggars. Not one of these was allowed to go empty 


away. And Julie had as many excellent reasons to give for her charity, as 1f 
she had been one of the philosophers of whom she thought so surpassingly 
ill. If you look at mendicancy merely as a trade, what is the harm of a 
calling whose end is to nourish feelings of humanity and brotherly love? 
From the point of view of talent, why should I not pay the eloquence of a 
beggar who stirs my pity, as highly as that of a player who makes me shed 
tears over imaginary sorrows? If the great number of beggars is burdensome 
to the state, of how many other professions that people encourage, may you 
not say the same? How can I be sure that the man to whom I give alms is 
not an honest soul, whom I may save from perishing? In short, whatever we 
may think of the poor wretches, if we owe nothing to the beggar, at least we 
owe it to ourselves to pay honour to suffering humanity or to its image.® 
Nothing could be more admirably illustrative of the author’s confidence that 
the first thing for us to do is to satisfy our fine feelings, and that then all the 
rest shall be added unto us. The doctrine spread so far, that Necker, — a sort 
of Julie in a frock-coat, who had never fallen, the incarnation of this 
doctrine on the great stage of affairs, — was hailed to power to ward off the 
bankruptcy of the state by means of a good heart and moral sentences, while 
Turgot with science and firmness for his resources was driven away as an 
economist and a philosopher. 

At a first glance, it may seem that there was compensation for the 
triumph of sentiment over reason, and that if France was ruined by the 
dreams in which Rousseau encouraged the nation to exult, she was saved by 
the fervour and resoluteness of the aspirations with which he filled the most 
generous of her children. No wide movement, we may be sure, is 
thoroughly understood until we have mastered both its material and its ideal 
sides. Materially, Rousseau’s work was inevitably fraught with confusion 
because in this sphere not to be scientific, not to be careful in tracing effects 
to their true causes, is to be without any security that the causes with which 
we try to deal will lead to the effects that we desire. A Roman statesman 
who had gone to the Sermon on the Mount for a method of staying the 
economic ruin of the empire, its thinning population, its decreasing capital, 
would obviously have found nothing of what he sought. But the moral 
nature of man is redeemed by teaching that may have no bearing on 
economics, or even a bearing purely mischievous, and which has to be 
corrected by teaching that probably goes equally far in the contrary 
direction of moral mischief. In the ideal sphere, the processes are very 


complex. In measuring a man’s influence within it we have to balance. 
Rousseau’s action was undoubtedly excellent in leading men and women to 
desire simple lives, and a more harmonious social order. Was this eminent 
benefit more than counterbalanced by the eminent disadvantage of giving a 
reactionary intellectual direction? By commending irrational retrogression 
from active use of the understanding back to dreamy contemplation? 

To one teacher is usually only one task allotted. We do not reproach want 
of science to the virtuous and benevolent Channing; his goodness and 
effusion stirred women and the young, just as Rousseau did, to sentimental 
but humane aspiration. It was this kind of influence that formed the opinion 
which at last destroyed American slavery. We owe a place in the temple that 
commemorates human emancipation, to every man who has kindled in his 
generation a brighter flame of moral enthusiasm, and a more eager care for 
the realisation of good and virtuous ideals. 


IT. 


The story of the circumstances of the publication of Emilius and the 
persecution which befell its author in consequence, recalls us to the 
distinctively evil side of French history in this critical epoch, and carries us 
away from light into the thick darkness of political intrigue, obscurantist 
faction, and a misgovernment which was at once tyrannical and decrepit. It 
is almost impossible for us to realise the existence in the same society of 
such boundless license of thought, and such unscrupulous restraint upon its 
expression. Not one of Rousseau’s three chief works, for instance, was 
printed in France. The whole trade in books was a sort of contraband, and 
was carried on with the stealth, subterfuge, daring, and knavery that are 
demanded in contraband dealings. An author or a bookseller was forced to 
be as careful as a kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver would be in 
our own time. He had to steer clear of the court, of the parliament, of 
Jansenists, of Jesuits, of the mistresses of the king and the minister, of the 
friends of the mistresses, and above all of that organised hierarchy of 
ignorance and oppression in all times and places where they raise their 
masked heads, — the bishops and ecclesiastics of every sort and condition. 
Palissot produced his comedy to please the devout at the expense of the 
philosophers (1760). Madame de Robecq, daughter of Rousseau’s marshal 
of Luxembourg, instigated and protected him, for Diderot had offended 


her.* Morellet replied in a piece in which the keen vision of feminine spite 
detected a reference to Madame de Robecq. Though dying, she still had 
relations with Choiseul, and so Morellet was flung into the Bastile.® Diderot 
was thrown for three months into Vincennes, where we saw him on a 
memorable occasion, for his Letter on the Blind (1748), nominally because 
it was held to contain irreligious doctrine, really because he had given 
offence to D’Argenson’s mistress by hinting that she might be very 
handsome, but that her judgment on scientific experiment was of no value.” 

The New Heloisa could not openly circulate in France so long as it 
contained the words, “I would rather be the wife of a charcoal-burner than 
the mistress of a king.” The last word was altered to “prince,” and then 
Rousseau was warned that he would offend the Prince de Conti and 
Madame de Boufflers.” No work of merit could appear without more or less 
of slavish mutilation, and no amount of slavish mutilation could make the 
writer secure against the accidental grudge of people who had influence in 
high quarters.” 

If French booksellers in the stirring intellectual time of the eighteenth 
century needed all the craft of a smuggler, their morality was reduced to an 
equally low level in dealing not only with the police, but with their own 
accomplices, the book-writers. They excused themselves from paying 
proper sums to authors, on the ground that they were robbed of the profits 
that would enable them to pay such sums, by the piracy of their brethren in 
trade. But then they all pirated the works of one another. The whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane, and every prominent author 
passed his life between two fires. He was robbed, his works were pirated, 
and, worse than robbery and piracy, they were defaced and distorted by the 
booksellers. On the other side he was tormented to death by the suspicion 
and timidity, alternately with the hatred and active tyranny of the 
administration. As we read the story of the lives of all these strenuous men, 
their struggles, their incessant mortifications, their constantly reviving and 
ever irrepressible vigour and interest in the fight, we may wish that the 
shabbiness and the pettiness of the daily lives of some of them had faded 
away from memory, and left us nothing to think of in connection with their 
names but the alertness, courage, tenacity, self-sacrifice, and faith with 
which they defended the cause of human emancipation and progress. 
Happily the mutual hate of the Christian factions, to which liberty owes at 
least as much as charity owes to their mutual love, prevented a common 


union for burning the philosophers as well as their books. All torments short 
of this they endured, and they had the great merit of enduring them without 
any hope of being rewarded after their death, as truly good men must 
always be capable of doing. 

Rousseau had no taste for martyrdom, nor any intention of courting it in 
even its slightest forms. Holland was now the great printing press of France, 
and when we are counting up the contributions of Protestantism to the 
enfranchisement of Europe, it is just to remember the indispensable services 
rendered by the freedom of the press in Holland to the dissemination of 
French thought in the eighteenth century, as well as the shelter that it gave 
to the French thinkers in the seventeenth, including Descartes, the greatest 
of them all. The monstrous tediousness of printing a book at Amsterdam or 
the Hague, the delay, loss, and confusion in receiving and transmitting the 
proofs, and the subterranean character of the entire process, including the 
circulation of the book after it was once fairly printed, were as grievous to 
Rousseau as to authors of more impetuous temper. He agreed with Rey, for 
instance, the Amsterdam printer, to sell him the Social Contract for 1000 
francs. The manuscript had then to be cunningly conveyed to Amsterdam. 
Rousseau wrote it out in very small characters, sealed it carefully up, and 
entrusted it to the care of the chaplain of the Dutch embassy, who happened 
to be a native of Vaud. In passing the barrier, the packet fell into the hands 
of the officials. They tore it open and examined it, happily unconscious that 
they were handling the most explosive kind of gunpowder that they had 
ever meddled with. It was not until the chaplain claimed it in the name of 
ambassadorial privilege, that the manuscript was allowed to go on its way 
to the press.2 Rousseau repeats a hundred times, not only in the 
Confessions, but also in letters to his friends, how resolutely and carefully 
he avoided any evasion of the laws of the country in which he lived. The 
French government was anxious enough on all grounds to secure for France 
the production of the books of which France was the great consumer, but 
the severity of its censorship prevented this.” The introduction of the books, 
when printed, was tolerated or connived at, because the country would 
hardly have endured to be deprived of the enjoyment of its own literature. 
By a greater inconsistency the reprinting of a book which had once found 
admission into the country, was also connived at. Thus M. de Malesherbes, 
out of friendship for Rousseau, wished to have an edition of the New 
Heloisa printed in France, and sold for the benefit of the author. That he 


should have done so is a curious illustration of the low morality engendered 
by a repressive system imperfectly carried out. For Rousseau had sold the 
book to Rey. Rey had treated with a French bookseller in the usual way, that 
is, had sent him half the edition printed, the bookseller paying either in cash 
or other books for all the copies he received. Therefore to print an 
independent edition in Paris was to injure, not Rey the foreigner, but the 
French bookseller who stood practically in Rey’s place. It was setting two 
French booksellers to ruin one another. Rousseau emphatically declined to 
receive any profit from such a transaction. But, said Malesherbes, you sold 
to Rey a right which you had not got, the right of sole proprietorship, 
excluding the competition of a pirated reprint. Then, answered Rousseau, if 
the right which I sold happens to prove less than I thought, it is clear that far 
from taking advantage of my mistake, I owe to Rey compensation for any 
loss that he may suffer. 

The friendship of Malesherbes for the party of reason was shown on 
numerous occasions. As director of the book trade he was really the censor 
of the literature of the time.® The story of his service to Diderot is well 
known — how he warned Diderot that the police were about to visit his 
house and overhaul his papers, and how when Diderot despaired of being 
able to put them out of sight in his narrow quarters, Malesherbes said, 
“Then send them all to me,” and took care of them until the storm was 
overpast. The proofs of the New Heloisa came through his hands, and now 
he made himself Rousseau’s agent in the affairs relative to the printing of 
Emilius. Rousseau entrusted the whole matter to him and to Madame de 
Luxembourg, being confident that, in acting through persons of such 
authority and position, he should be protected against any unwitting 
illegality. Instead of being sent to Rey, the manuscript was sold to a 
bookseller in Paris for six thousand francs.® A long time elapsed before any 
proofs reached the author, and he soon perceived that an edition was being 
printed in France as well as in Holland. Still, as Malesherbes was in some 
sort the director of the enterprise, the author felt no alarm. Duclos came to 
visit him one day, and Rousseau read aloud to him the Savoyard Vicar’s 
Profession of Faith. “What, citizen,” he cried, “and that is part of a book 
that they are printing at Paris! Be kind enough not to tell any one that you 
read this to me.” Still Rousseau remained secure. Then the printing came 
to a standstill, and he could not find out the reason, because Malesherbes 
was away, and the printer did not take the trouble to answer his letters. “My 


natural tendency,” he says, and as the rest of his life only too abundantly 
proved, “is to be afraid of darkness; mystery always disturbs me, it is utterly 
antipathetic to my character, which is open even to the pitch of imprudence. 
The aspect of the most hideous monster would alarm me little, I verily 
believe; but if I discern at night a figure in a white sheet, I am sure to be 
terrified out of my life.” So he at once fancied that by some means the 
Jesuits had got possession of his book, and knowing him to be at death’s 
door, designed to keep the Emilius back until he was actually dead, when 
they would publish a truncated version of it to suit their own purposes.* He 
wrote letter upon letter to the printer, to Malesherbes, to Madame de 
Luxembourg, and if answers did not come, or did not come exactly when he 
expected them, he grew delirious with anxiety. If he dropped his conviction 
that the Jesuits were plotting the ruin of his book and the defilement of his 
reputation, he lost no time in fastening a similar design upon the Jansenists, 
and when the Jansenists were acquitted, then the turn of the philosophers 
came. We have constantly to remember that all this time the unfortunate 
man was suffering incessant pain, and passing his nights in sleeplessness 
and fever. He sometimes threw off the black dreams of unfathomable 
suspicion, and dreamed in their stead of some sunny spot in pleasant 
Touraine, where under a mild climate and among a gentle people he should 
peacefully end his days.” At other times he was fond of supposing M. de 
Luxembourg not a duke, nor a marshal of France, but a good country squire 
living in some old mansion, and himself not an author, not a maker of 
books, but with moderate intelligence and slight attainment, finding with 
the squire and his dame the happiness of his life, and contributing to the 
happiness of theirs.“ Alas, in spite of all his precautions, he had unwittingly 
drifted into the stream of great affairs. He and his book were sacrificed to 
the exigencies of faction; and a persecution set in, which destroyed his last 
chance of a composed life, by giving his reason, already disturbed, a final 
blow from which it never recovered. 

Emilius appeared in the crisis of the movement against the Jesuits. That 
formidable order had offended Madame de Pompadour by a refusal to 
recognise her power and position, — a manly policy, as creditable to their 
moral vigour as it was contrary to the maxims which had made them 
powerful. They had also offended Choiseul by the part they had taken in 
certain hostile intrigues at Versailles. The parliaments had always been their 
enemies. This was due first to the jealousy with which corporations of 


lawyers always regard corporations of ecclesiastics, and next to their hatred 
of the bull Unigenitus, which had been not only an infraction of French 
liberties, but the occasion of special humiliation to the parliaments. Then 
the hostility of the parliaments to the Jesuits was caused by the harshness 
with which the system of confessional tickets was at this time being carried 
out. Finally, the once powerful house of Austria, the protector of all 
retrograde interests, was now weakened by the Seven Years’ War; and was 
unable to bring effective influence to bear on Lewis XV. At last he gave his 
consent to the destruction of the order. The commercial bankruptcy of one 
of their missions was the immediate occasion of their fall, and nothing 
could save them. “I only know one man,” said Grimm, “in a position to 
have composed an apology for the Jesuits in fine style, if it had been in his 
way to take the side of that tribe, and this man is M. Rousseau.” The 
parliaments went to work with alacrity, but they were quite as hostile to the 
philosophers as they were to the Jesuits, and hence their anxiety to show 
that they were no allies of the one even when destroying the other. 

Contemporaries seldom criticise the shades and variations of innovating 
speculation with any marked nicety. Anything with the stamp of rationality 
on its phrases or arguments was roughly set down to the school of the 
philosophers, and Rousseau was counted one of their number, like Voltaire 
or Helvétius. The Emilius appeared in May 1762. On the 11th of June the 
parliament of Paris ordered the book to be burnt by the public executioner, 
and the writer to be arrested. For Rousseau always scorned the devices of 
Voltaire and others; he courageously insisted on placing his name on the 
title-page of all his works,® and so there was none of the usual difficulty in 
identifying the author. The grounds of the proceedings were alleged 
irreligious tendencies to be found in the book.” 

The indecency of the requisition in which the advocate-general 
demanded its proscription, was admitted even by people who were least 
likely to defend Rousseau.” The author was charged with saying not only 
that man may be saved without believing in God, but even that the Christian 
religion does not exist — paradox too flagrant even for the writer of the 
Discourse on Inequality. No evidence was produced either that the alleged 
assertions were in the book, or that the name of the author was really the 
name on its title-page. Rousseau fared no worse, but better, than his fellows, 
for there was hardly a single man of letters of that time who escaped 
arbitrary imprisonment. 


The unfortunate author had news of the ferment which his work was 
creating in Paris, and received notes of warning from every hand, but he 
could not believe that the only man in France who believed in God was to 
be the victim of the defenders of Christianity.” On the 8th of June he spent a 
merry day with two friends, taking their dinner in the fields. “Ever since my 
youth I had a habit of reading at night in my bed until my eyes grew heavy. 
Then I put out the candle, and tried to fall asleep for a few minutes, but they 
seldom lasted long. My ordinary reading at night was the Bible, and I have 
read it continuously through at least five or six times in this way. That night, 
finding myself more wakeful than usual, I prolonged my reading, and read 
through the whole of the book which ends with the Levite of Ephraim, and 
which if I mistake not is the book of Judges. The story affected me deeply, 
and I was busy over it in a kind of dream, when all at once I was roused by 
lights and noises.” 

It was two o’clock in the morning. A messenger had come in hot haste to 
carry him to Madame de Luxembourg. News had reached her of the 
proposed decree of the parliament. She knew Rousseau well enough to be 
sure that if he were seized and examined, her own share and that of 
Malesherbes in the production of the condemned book would be made 
public, and their position uncomfortably compromised. It was to their 
interest that he should avoid arrest by flight, and they had no difficulty in 
persuading him to fall in with their plans. After a tearful farewell with 
Theresa, who had hardly been out of his sight for seventeen years, and 
many embraces from the greater ladies of the castle, he was thrust into a 
chaise and despatched on the first stage of eight melancholy years of 
wandering and despair, to be driven from place to place, first by the fatuous 
tyranny of magistrates and religious doctors, and then by the yet more cruel 
spectres of his own diseased imagination, until at length his whole soul 
became the home of weariness and torment. 
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CHAPTER II. PERSECUTION. 


Those to whom life consists in the immediate consciousness of their own 
direct relations with the people and circumstances that are in close contact 
with them, find it hard to follow the moods of a man to whom such 
consciousness is the least part of himself, and such relations the least real 
part of his life. Rousseau was no sooner in the post-chaise which was 
bearing him away towards Switzerland, than the troubles of the previous 
day at once dropped into a pale and distant past, and he returned to a world 
where was neither parliament, nor decree for burning books, nor any 
warrant for personal arrest. He took up the thread where harassing 
circumstances had broken it, and again fell musing over the tragic tale of 
the Levite of Ephraim. His dream absorbed him so entirely as to take 
specific literary form, and before the journey was at an end he had 
composed a long impassioned version of the Bible story. Though it has 
Rousseav’s usual fine sonorousness in a high degree, no man now reads it; 
the author himself always preserved a certain tenderness for it.* The 
contrast between this singular quietism and the angry stir that marked 
Voltaire’s many flights in post-chaises, points like all else to the profound 
difference between the pair. Contrast with Voltaire’s shrill cries under any 
personal vexation, this calm utterance:— “Though the consequences of this 
affair have plunged me into a gulf of woes from which I shall never come 
up again so long as I live, I bear these gentlemen no grudge. I am aware that 
their object was not to do me any harm, but only to reach ends of their own. 
I know that towards me they have neither liking nor hate. I was found in 
their way, like a pebble that you thrust aside with the foot without even 
looking at it. They ought not to say they have performed their duty, but that 
they have done their business.”* A new note from a persecuted writer. 
Rousseau, in spite of the belief which henceforth possessed him that he 
was the victim of a dark unfathomable plot, and in spite of passing 
outbreaks of gloomy rage, was incapable of steady glowing and active 
resentments. The world was not real enough to him for this. A throng of 
phantoms pressed noiselessly before his sight, and dulled all sense of more 
actual impression. “It is amazing,” he wrote, “with what ease I forget past 
ill, however fresh it may be. In proportion as the anticipation of it alarms 
and confuses me when I see it coming, so the memory of it returns feebly to 
my mind and dies out the moment after it has arrived. My cruel 


imagination, which torments itself incessantly in anticipating woes that are 
still unborn, makes a diversion for my memory, and hinders me from 
recalling those which have gone. I exhaust disaster beforehand. The more I 
have suffered in foreseeing it, the more easily do I forget it; while on the 
contrary, being incessantly busy with my past happiness, I recall it and 
brood and ruminate over it, so as to enjoy it over again whenever I wish.” 
The same turn of humour saved him from vindictiveness. “I concern myself 
too little with the offence, to feel much concern about the offender. I only 
think of the hurt that I have received from him, on account of the hurt that 
he may still do me; and if I were sure he would do me no more, what he had 
already done would be forgotten straightway.” Though he does not carry the 
analysis any further, we may easily perceive that the same explanation 
covers what he called his natural ingratitude. Kindness was not much more 
vividly understood by him than malice. It was only one form of the 
troublesome interposition of an outer world in his life; he was fain to hurry 
back from it to the real world of his dreams. If any man called practical is 
tempted to despise this dreaming creature, as he fares in his chaise from 
stage to stage, let him remember that one making that journey through 
France less than thirty years later might have seen the castles of the great 
flaring in the destruction of a most righteous vengeance, the great 
themselves fleeing ignobly from the land to which their selfishness, and 
heedlessness, and hatred of improvement, and inhuman pride had been a 
curse, while the legion of toilers with eyes blinded by the oppression of 
ages were groping with passionate uncertain hand for that divine something 
which they thought of as justice and right. And this was what Rousseau 
both partially foresaw and helped to prepare,“ while the common 
politicians, like Choiseul or D’Aiguillon, played their poor game — the 
elemental forces rising unseen into tempest around them. 

He reached the territory of the canton of Berne, and alighted at the house 
of an old friend at Yverdun,~ where native air, the beauty of the spot, and 
the charms of the season, immediately repaired all weariness and fatigue." 
Friends at Geneva wrote letters of sincere feeling, joyful that he had not 
followed the precedent of Socrates too closely by remaining in the power of 
a government eager to destroy him.“ A post or two later brought worse 
news. The Council at Geneva ordered not only Emilius, but the Social 
Contract also, to be publicly burnt, and issued a warrant of arrest against 
their author, if he should set foot in the territory of the republic (June 19).“ 


Rousseau could hardly believe it possible that the free Government which 
he had held up to the reverence of Europe, could have condemned him 
unheard, but he took occasion in a highly characteristic manner to chide 
severely a friend at Geneva who had publicly taken his part. Within a 
fortnight this blow was followed by another. His two books were reported 
to the senate of Berne, and Rousseau was informed by one of the authorities 
that a notification was on its way admonishing him to quit the canton within 
the space of fifteen days.“ This stroke he avoided by flight to Motiers, a 
village in the principality of Neuchatel (July 10), then part of the dominions 
of the King of Prussia.“ Rousseau had some antipathy to Frederick, both 
because he had beaten the French, whom Rousseau loved, and because his 
maxims and his conduct alike seemed to trample under foot respect for the 
natural law and not a few human duties. He had composed a verse to the 
effect that Frederick thought like a philosopher and acted like a king, 
philosopher and king notoriously being words of equally evil sense in his 
dialect. There was also a passage in Emilius about Adrastus, King of the 
Daunians, which was commonly understood to mean Frederick, King of the 
Prussians. Still Rousseau was acute enough to know that mean passions 
usually only rule the weak, and have little hold over the strong. He boldly 
wrote both to the king and to Lord Marischal, the governor of the 
principality, informing them that he was there, and asking permission to 
remain in the only asylum left for him upon the earth.“ He compared 
himself loftily to Coriolanus among the Volscians, and wrote to the king in 
a vein that must have amused the strong man. “I have said much ill of you, 
perhaps I shall still say more; yet, driven from France, from Geneva, from 
the canton of Berne, I am come to seek shelter in your states. Perhaps I was 
wrong in not beginning there; this is eulogy of which you are worthy. Sire, I 
have deserved no grace from you, and I seek none, but I thought it my duty 
to inform your majesty that I am in your power, and that I am so of set 
design. Your majesty will dispose of me as shall seem good to you.’ 
Frederick, though no admirer of Rousseau or his writings,“ readily granted 
the required permission. He also, says Lord Marischal, “gave me orders to 
furnish him his small necessaries if he would accept them; and though that 
king’s philosophy be very different from that of Jean Jacques, yet he does 
not think that a man of an irreproachable life is to be persecuted because his 
sentiments are singular. He designs to build him a hermitage with a little 
garden, which I find he will not accept, nor perhaps the rest, which I have 


not yet offered him.” When the offer of the flour, wine, and firewood was 
at length made in as delicate terms as possible, Rousseau declined the gift 
on grounds which may raise a smile, but which are not without a rather 
touching simplicity. “I have enough to live on for two or three years,” he 
said, “but if I were dying of hunger, I would rather in the present condition 
of your good prince, and not being of any service to him, go and eat grass 
and grub up roots, than accept a morsel of bread from him.’”“* Hume might 
well call this a phenomenon in the world of letters, and one very honourable 
for the person concerned.“ And we recognise its dignity the more when we 
contrast it with the baseness of Voltaire, who drew his pension from the 
King of Prussia while Frederick was in his most urgent straits, and while the 
poet was sportively exulting to all his correspondents in the malicious 
expectation that he would one day have to allow the King of Prussia himself 
a pension. And Rousseau was a poor man, living among the poor and in 
their style. His annual outlay at this time was covered by the modest sum of 
sixty louis. What stamps his refusal of Frederick’s gifts as true dignity, is 
the fact that he not only did not refuse money for any work done, but 
expected and asked for it. Malesherbes at this very time begged him to 
collect plants for him. Joyfully, replied Rousseau, “but as I cannot subsist 
without the aid of my own labour, I never meant, in spite of the pleasure 
that it might otherwise have been to me, to offer you the use of my time for 
nothing.” In the same year, we may add, when the tremendous struggle of 
the Seven Years’ War was closing, the philosopher wrote a second terse 
epistle to the king, and with this their direct communication came to an end. 
“Sire, you are my protector and my benefactor; I would fain repay you if I 
can. You wish to give me bread; is there none of your own subjects in want 
of it? Take that sword away from my sight, it dazzles and pains me. It has 
done its work only too well; the sceptre is abandoned. Great is the career for 
kings of your stuff, and you are still far from the term; time presses, you 
have not a moment to lose. Fathom well your heart, O Frederick! Can you 
dare to die without having been the greatest of men? Would that I could see 
Frederick, the just and the redoubtable, covering his states with multitudes 
of men to whom he should be a father; then will J.J. Rousseau, the foe of 
kings, hasten to die at the foot of his throne.’“* Frederick, strong as his 
interest was in all curious persons who could amuse him, was too busy to 
answer this, and Rousseau was not yet recognised as Voltaire’s rival in 
power and popularity. 


Motiers is one of the half-dozen decent villages standing in the flat 
bottom of the Val de Travers, a widish valley that lies between the gorges of 
the Jura and the Lake of Neuchatel, and is famous in our day for its 
production of absinthe and of asphalt. The flat of the valley, with the Reuss 
making a bald and colourless way through the midst of it, is nearly treeless, 
and it is too uniform to be very pleasing. In winter the climate is most 
rigorous, for the level is high, and the surrounding hills admit the sun’s rays 
late and cut them off early. Rousseau’s description, accurate and 
recognisable as it is,“ strikes an impartial tourist as too favourable. But 
when a piece of scenery is a home to a man, he has an eye for a thousand 
outlines, changes of light, soft variations of colour; the landscape lives for 
him with an unspoken suggestion and intimate association, to all of which 
the swift passing stranger is very cold. 

His cottage, which is still shown, was in the midst of the other houses, 
and his walks, which were at least as important to him as the home in which 
he dwelt, lay mostly among woody heights with streaming cascades. The 
country abounded in natural curiosities of a humble sort, and here that 
interest in plants which had always been strong in him, began to grow into a 
passion. Rousseau had so curious a feeling about them, that when in his 
botanical expeditions he came across a single flower of its kind, he could 
never bring himself to pluck it. His sight, though not good for distant 
objects, was of the very finest for things held close; his sense of smell was 
so acute and subtle that, according to a good witness, he might have 
classified plants by odours, if language furnished as many names as nature 
supplies varieties of fragrance. He insisted in all botanising and other 
walking excursions on going bareheaded, even in the heat of the dog-days; 
he declared that the action of the sun did him good. When the days began to 
turn, the summer was straightway at an end for him: “My imagination,” he 
said, in a phrase which went further through his life than he supposed, “at 
once brings winter.” He hated rain as much as he loved sun, so he must 
once have lost all the mystic fascination of the green Savoy lakes gleaming 
luminous through pale showers, and now again must have lost the sombre 
majesty of the pines of his valley dripping in torn edges of cloud, and all 
those other sights in landscape that touch subtler parts of us than comforted 
sense. 

One of his favourite journeys was to Colombier, the summer retreat of 
Lord Marischal. For him he rapidly conceived the same warm friendship 


which he felt for the Duke of Luxembourg, whom he had just left. And the 
sagacious, moderate, silent Scot had as warm a liking for the strange 
refugee who had come to him for shelter, or shall we call it a kind of shaggy 
compassion, as of a faithful inarticulate creature. His letters, which are 
numerous enough, abound in expressions of hearty good-will. These, if we 
reflect on the genuine worth, veracity, penetration, and experience of the old 
man who wrote them, may fairly be counted the best testimony that remains 
to the existence of something sterling at the bottom of Rousseau’s 
character. It is here no insincere fine lady of the French court, but a 
homely and weather-beaten Scotchman, who speaks so often of his 
refugee’s rectitude of heart and true sensibility.” 


He insisted on being allowed to settle a small sum on Theresa, who had 
joined Rousseau at Motiers, and in other ways he showed a true solicitude 
and considerateness both for her and for him.“ It was his constant dream, 
that on his return to Scotland, Jean Jacques should accompany him, and that 
with David Hume, they would make a trio of philosophic hermits; that this 
was no mere cheery pleasantry is shown by the pains he took in settling the 
route for the journey.“ The plan only fell through in consequence of 
Frederick’s cordial urgency that his friend should end his days with him; he 
returned to Prussia and lived at Sans Souci until the close, always retaining 
something of his good-will for “his excellent savage,” as he called the 
author of the Discourses. They had some common antipathies, including the 
fundamental one of dislike to society, and especially to the society of the 
people of Neuchatel, the Gascons of Switzerland. “Rousseau is gay in 
company,” Lord Marischal wrote to Hume, “polite, and what the French call 
aimable, and gains ground daily in the opinion of even the clergy here. His 
enemies elsewhere continue to persecute him, and he is pestered with 
anonymous letters.” 

Some of these were of a humour that disclosed the master hand. Voltaire 
had been universally suspected of stirring up the feeling of Geneva against 
its too famous citizen,“ though for a man of less energy the affair of the 
Calas, which he was now in the thick of, might have sufficed. Voltaire’s 
letters at this time show how hard he found it in the case of Rousseau to 
exercise his usual pity for the unfortunate. He could not forget that the man 
who was now tasting persecution had barked at philosophers and stage- 
plays; that he was a false brother, who had fatuously insulted the only men 


who could take his part; that he was a Judas who had betrayed the sacred 
cause. On the whole, however, we ought probably to accept his word, 
though not very categorically given,“ that he had nothing to do with the 
action taken against Rousseau. That action is quite adequately explained, 
first by the influence of the resident of France at Geneva, which we know to 
have been exerted against the two fatal books,” and second by the anxiety 
of the oligarchic party to keep out of their town a man whose democratic 
tendencies they now knew so well and so justly dreaded. Moultou, a 
Genevese minister, in the full tide of devotion and enthusiasm for the author 
of Emilius, met Voltaire at the house of a lady in Geneva. All will turn out 
well, cried the patriarch; “the syndics will say M. Rousseau, you have done 
ill to write what you have written; promise for the future to respect the 
religion of your country. Jean Jacques will promise, and perhaps he will say 
that the printer took the liberty of adding a sheet or two to his book.” 
“Never,” cried the ardent Moultou; “Jean Jacques never puts his name to 
works to disown them after.’ Voltaire disowned his own books with 
intrepid and sustained mendacity, yet he bore no grudge to Moultou for his 
vehemence. He sent for him shortly afterwards, professed an extreme desire 
to be reconciled with Rousseau, and would talk of nothing else. “I swear to 
you,” wrote Moultou, “that I could not understand him the least in the 
world; he is a marvellous actor; I could have sworn that he loved you.” 
And there really was no acting in it. The serious Genevese did not see that 
he was dealing with “one all fire and fickleness, a child.” 

Rousseau soon found out that he had excited not only the band of 
professed unbelievers, but also the tormenting wasps of orthodoxy. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne, not to be outdone in fervour for truth by the 
lawyers of the parliament, had condemned Emilius as a matter of course. In 
the same spirit of generous emulation, Christopher de Beaumont, “by the 
divine compassion archbishop of Paris, Duke of Saint Cloud, peer of 
France, commander of the order of the Holy Ghost,” had issued (Aug. 20, 
1762) one of those hateful documents in which bishops, Catholic and 
Protestant, have been wont for the last century and a half to hide with 
swollen bombastic phrase their dead and decomposing ideas. The windy 
folly of these poor pieces is usually in proportion to the hierarchic rank of 
those who promulgate them, and an archbishop owes it to himself to 
blaspheme against reason and freedom in superlatives of malignant unction. 
Rousseau’s reply (Nov. 18, 1762) is a masterpiece of dignity and 


uprightness. Turning to it from the mandate which was its provocative, we 
seem to grasp the hand of a man, after being chased by a nightmare of 
masked figures. Rousseau never showed the substantial quality of his 
character more surely and unmistakably than in controversy. He had such 
gravity, such austere self-command, such closeness of grip. Most of us feel 
pleasure in reading the matchless banter with which Voltaire assailed his 
theological enemies. Reading Rousseau’s letter to De Beaumont we realise 
the comparative lowness of the pleasure which Voltaire had given us. We 
understand how it was that Rousseau made fanatics, while Voltaire only 
made sceptics. At the very first words, the mitre, the crosier, the ring, fall 
into the dust; the Archbishop of Paris, the Duke of Saint Cloud, the peer of 
France, the commander of the Holy Ghost, is restored from the disguises of 
his enchantment, and becomes a human being. We hear the voice of a man 
hailing a man. Voltaire often sank to the level of ecclesiastics. Rousseau 
raised the archbishop to his own level, and with magnanimous courtesy 
addressed him as an equal. “Why, my lord, have I anything to say to you? 
What common tongue can we use? How are we to understand one another? 
And what is there between me and you?” And he persevered in this distant 
lofty vein, hardly permitting himself a single moment of acerbity. We feel 
the ever-inspiring breath of seriousness and sincerity. This was because, as 
we repeat so often, Rousseau’s ideas, all engendered of dreams as they 
were, yet lived in him and were truly rooted in his character. He did not 
merely say, as any of us can say so fluently, that he craved reality in human 
relations, that distinctions of rank and post count for nothing, that our lives 
are in our own hands and ought not to be blown hither and thither by 
outside opinion and words heedlessly scattered; that our faith, whatever it 
may be, is the most sacred of our possessions, organic, indissoluble, self- 
sufficing; that our passage across the world, if very short, is yet too serious 
to be wasted in frivolous disrespect for ourselves, and angry disrespect for 
others. All this was actually his mind. And hence the little difficulty he had 
in keeping his retort to the archbishop, as to his other antagonists, on a 
worthy level. 

Only once or twice does his sense of the reckless injustice with which he 
had been condemned, and of the persecution which was inflicted on him by 
one government after another, stir in him a blaze of high remonstrance. 
“You accuse me of temerity,” he cried; “how have I earned such a name, 
when I only propounded difficulties, and even that with so much reserve; 


when I only advanced reasons, and even that with so much respect; when I 
attacked no one, nor even named one? And you, my lord, how do you dare 
to reproach with temerity a man of whom you speak with such scanty 
justice and so little decency, with so small respect and so much levity? You 
call me impious, and of what impiety can you accuse me — me who never 
spoke of the Supreme Being except to pay him the honour and glory that are 
his due, nor of man except to persuade all men to love one another? The 
impious are those who unworthily profane the cause of God by making it 
serve the passions of men. The impious are those who, daring to pass for the 
interpreters of divinity, and judges between it and man, exact for themselves 
the honours that are due to it only. The impious are those who arrogate to 
themselves the right of exercising the power of God upon earth, and insist 
on opening and shutting the gates of heaven at their own good will and 
pleasure. The impious are those who have libels read in the church. At this 
horrible idea my blood is enkindled, and tears of indignation fall from my 
eyes. Priests of the God of peace, you shall render an account one day, be 
very sure, of the use to which you have dared to put his house.... My lord, 
you have publicly insulted me: you are now convicted of heaping calumny 
upon me. If you were a private person like myself, so that I could cite you 
before an equitable tribunal, and we could both appear before it, I with my 
book, and you with your mandate, assuredly you would be declared guilty; 
you would be condemned to make reparation as public as the wrong was 
public. But you belong to a rank that relieves you from the necessity of 
being just, and I am nothing. Yet you who profess the gospel, you, a prelate 
appointed to teach others their duty, you know what your own duty is in 
such a case. Mine I have done: I have nothing more to say to you, and I 
hold my peace.” 

The letter was as good in dialectic as it was in moral tone. For this is a 
little curious, that Rousseau, so diffuse in expounding his opinions, and so 
unscientific in his method of coming to them, should have been one of the 
keenest and most trenchant of the controversialists of a very controversial 
time. Some of his strokes in defence of his first famous assault on 
civilisation are as hard, as direct, and as effective as any in the records of 
polemical literature. We will give one specimen from the letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris; it has the recommendation of touching an argument 
that is not yet quite universally recognised for slain. The Savoyard Vicar 
had dwelt on the difficulty of accepting revelation as the voice of God, on 


account of the long distance of time between us, and the questionableness 
of the supporting testimony. To which the archbishop thus:— “But is there 
not then an infinity of facts, even earlier than those of the Christian 
revelation, which it would be absurd to doubt? By what way other than that 
of human testimony has our author himself known the Sparta, the Athens, 
the Rome, whose laws, manners, and heroes he extols with such assurance? 
How many generations of men between him and the historians who have 
preserved the memory of these events?” First, says Rousseau in answer, “it 
is in the order of things that human circumstances should be attested by 
human evidence, and they can be attested in no other way. I can only know 
that Rome and Sparta existed, because contemporaries assure me that they 
existed. In such a case this intermediate communication is indispensable. 
But why is it necessary between God and me? Is it simple or natural that 
God should have gone in search of Moses to speak to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau? Second, nobody is obliged to believe that Sparta once existed, 
and nobody will be devoured by eternal flames for doubting it. Every fact of 
which we are not witnesses is only established by moral proofs, and moral 
proofs have various degrees of strength. Will the divine justice hurl me into 
hell for missing the exact point at which a proof becomes irresistible? If 
there is in the world an attested story, it is that of vampires; nothing is 
wanting for judicial proof, — reports and certificates from notables, 
surgeons, clergy, magistrates. But who believes in vampires, and shall we 
all be damned for not believing? Third, my constant experience and that of 
all men is stronger in reference to prodigies than the testimony of some 
men.” 

He then strikes home with a parable. The Abbé Paris had died in the 
odour of Jansenist sanctity (1727), and extraordinary doings went on at his 
tomb; the lame walked, men and women sick of the palsy were made 
whole, and so forth. Suppose, says Rousseau, that an inhabitant of the Rue 
St. Jacques speaks thus to the Archbishop of Paris, “My lord, I know that 
you neither believe in the beatitude of St. Jean de Paris, nor in the miracles 
which God has been pleased publicly to work upon his tomb in the sight of 
the most enlightened and most populous city in the world; but I feel bound 
to testify to you that I have just seen the saint in person raised from the dead 
in the spot where his bones were laid.” The man of the Rue St. Jacques 
gives all the detail of such a circumstance that could strike a beholder. “I am 
persuaded that on hearing such strange news, you will begin by 


interrogating him who testifies to its truth, as to his position, his feelings, 
his confessor, and other such points; and when from his air, as from his 
speech, you have perceived that he is a poor workman, and when having no 
confessional ticket to show you, he has confirmed your notion that he is a 
Jansenist, Ah, ah, you will say to him, you are a convulsionary, and have 
seen Saint Paris resuscitated. There is nothing wonderful in that; you have 
seen so many other wonders!” The man would insist that the miracle had 
been seen equally by a number of other people, who though Jansenists, it is 
true, were persons of sound sense, good character, and excellent reputation. 
Some would send the man to Bedlam, “but you after a grave reprimand, 
will be content with saying: I know that two or three witnesses, good people 
and of sound sense, may attest the life or the death of a man, but I do not 
know how many more are needed to establish the resurrection of a 
Jansenist. Until I find that out, go, my son, and try to strengthen your brain: 
I give you a dispensation from fasting, and here is something for you to 
make your broth with. That is what you would say, and what any other 
sensible man would say in your place. Whence I conclude that even 
according to you and to every other sensible man, the moral proofs which 
are sufficient to establish facts that are in the order of moral possibilities, 
are not sufficient to establish facts of another order and purely 
supernatural.’ 

Perhaps, however, the formal denunciation by the Archbishop of Paris 
was less vexatious than the swarming of the angrier hive of ministers at his 
gates. “If I had declared for atheism,” he says bitterly, “they would at first 
have shrieked, but they would soon have left me in peace like the rest. The 
people of the Lord would not have kept watch over me; everybody would 
not have thought he was doing me a high favour in not treating me as a 
person cut off from communion, and I should have been quits with all the 
world. The holy women in Israel would not have written me anonymous 
letters, and their charity would not have breathed devout insults. They 
would not have taken the trouble to assure me in all humility of heart that I 
was a castaway, an execrable monster, and that the world would have been 
well off if some good soul had been at the pains to strangle me in my 
cradle. Worthy people on their side would not torment themselves and 
torment me to bring me back to the way of salvation; they would not charge 
at me from right and left, nor stifle me under the weight of their sermons, 
nor force me to bless their zeal while I cursed their importunity, nor to feel 


with gratitude that they are obeying a call to lay me in my very grave with 
weariness.” 

He had done his best to conciliate the good opinion of his vigilant 
neighbours. Their character for contentious orthodoxy was well known. It 
was at Neuchatel that the controversy as to the eternal punishment of the 
wicked raged with a fury that ended in a civil outbreak. The peace of the 
town was violently disturbed, ministers were suspended, magistrates were 
interdicted, life was lost, until at last Frederick promulgated his famous 
bull:— “Let the parsons who make for themselves a cruel and barbarous 
God, be eternally damned as they desire and deserve; and let those parsons 
who conceive God gentle and merciful, enjoy the plenitude of his mercy.” 
When Rousseau came within the territory, preparations were made to 
imitate the action of Paris, Geneva, and Berne. It was only the king’s 
express permission that saved him from a fourth proscription. The minister 
at Motiers was of the less inhuman stamp, and Rousseau, feeling that he 
could not, without failing in his engagements and his duty as a citizen, 
neglect the public profession of the faith to which he had been restored 
eight years before, attended the religious services with regularity. He even 
wrote to the pastor a letter in vindication of his book, and protesting the 
sincerity of his union with the reformed congregation. The result of this 
was that the pastor came to tell him how great an honour he held it to count 
such a member in his flock, and how willing he was to admit him without 
further examination to partake of the communion.* Rousseau went to the 
ceremony with eyes full of tears and a heart swelling with emotion. We may 
respect his mood as little or as much as we please, but it was certainly more 
edifying than the sight of Voltaire going through the same rite, merely to 
harass a priest and fill a bishop with fury. 

In all other respects he lived a harmless life during the three years of his 
sojourn in the Val de Travers. As he could never endure what he calls the 
inactive chattering of the parlour — people sitting in front of one another 
with folded hands and nothing in motion except the tongue — he learnt the 
art of making laces; he used to carry his pillow about with him, or sat at his 
own door working like the women of the village, and chatting with the 
passers-by. He made presents of his work to young women about to marry, 
always on the condition that they should suckle their children when they 
came to have them. If a little whimsical, it was a harmless and respectable 
pastime. It is pleasanter to think of a philosopher finding diversion in 


weaving laces, than of noblemen making it the business of their lives to run 
after ribands. A society clothed in breeches was incensed about the same 
time by Rousseau’s adoption of the Armenian costume, the vest, the furred 
bonnet, the caftan, and the girdle. There was nothing very wonderful in this 
departure from use. An Armenian tailor used often to visit some friends at 
Montmorency. Rousseau knew him, and reflected that such a dress would 
be of singular comfort to him in the circumstances of his bodily disorder. 
Here was a solid practical reason for what has usually been counted a 
demonstration of a turned brain. Rousseau had as good cause for going 
about in a caftan as Chatham had for coming to the House of Parliament 
wrapped in flannel. Vanity and a desire to attract notice may, we admit, 
have had something to do with Rousseau’s adoption of an uncommon way 
of dressing. Shrewd wits like the Duke of Luxembourg and his wife did not 
suppose that it was so. We, living a hundred years after, cannot possibly 
know whether it was so or not, and our estimate of Rousseau’s strange 
character would be very little worth forming, if it only turned on petty 
singularities of this kind. The foolish, equivocally gifted with the quality of 
articulate speech, may, if they choose, satisfy their own self-love by 
reducing all action out of the common course to a series of variations on the 
same motive in others. Men blessed by the benignity of experience will be 
thankful not to waste life in guessing evil about unknowable trifles. 

During his stay at Motiers Rousseau’s time was hardly ever his own. 
Visitors of all nations, drawn either by respect for his work or by curiosity 
to see a man who had been prescribed by so many governments, came to 
him in throngs. His partisans at Geneva insisted on sending people to 
convince themselves how good a man they were persecuting. “I had never 
been free from strangers for six weeks,” he writes. “Two days after, I had a 
Westphalian gentleman and one from Genoa; six days later, two persons 
from Zurich, who stayed a week; then a Genevese, recovering from an 
illness, and coming for change of air, fell ill again, and he has only just 
gone away.” One visitor, writing home to his wife of the philosopher to 
whom he had come on a pilgrimage, describes his manners in terms which 
perhaps touch us with surprise:— “Thou hast no idea how charming his 
society is, what true politeness there is in his manners, what a depth of 
serenity and cheerfulness in his talk. Didst thou not expect quite a different 
picture, and figure to thyself an eccentric creature, always grave and 
sometimes even abrupt? Ah, what a mistake! To an expression of great 


mildness he unites a glance of fire, and eyes of a vivacity the like of which 
never was seen. When you handle any matter in which he takes an interest, 
then his eyes, his lips, his hands, everything about him speaks. You would 
be quite wrong to picture in him an everlasting grumbler. Not at all; he 
laughs with those who laugh, he chats and jokes with children, he rallies his 
housekeeper.” He was not so civil to all the world, and occasionally turned 
upon his pursuers with a word of most sardonic roughness. But he could 
also be very generous. We find him pressing a loan from his scanty store on 
an outcast adventurer, and warning him, “When I lend (which happens 
rarely enough), ’tis my constant maxim never to count on repayment, nor to 
exact it.” He received hundreds of letters, some seeking an application of 
his views on education to a special case, others craving further exposition of 
his religious doctrines. Before he had been at Motiers nine months he had 
paid ten louis for the postage of letters, which after all contained little more 
than reproaches, insults, menaces, imbecilities.“ 

Not the least curious of his correspondence at this time is that with the 
Prince of Würtemberg, then living near Lausanne.“ The prince had a little 
daughter four months old, and he was resolved that her upbringing should 
be carried on as the author of Emilius might please to direct. Rousseau 
replied courteously that he did not pretend to direct the education of princes 
or princesses.“ His undaunted correspondent sent him full details of his 
babe’s habits and faculties, and continued to do so at short intervals, with 
the fondness of a young mother or an old nurse. Rousseau was interested, 
and took some trouble to draw up rules for the child’s nurture and 
admonition. One may smile now and then at the prince’s ingenuous zeal, 
but his fervid respect and devotion for the teacher in whom he thought he 
had found the wisest man that ever lived, and who had at any rate spoken 
the word that kindled the love of virtue and truth in him, his eagerness to 
know what Rousseau thought right, and his equal eagerness in trying to do 
it, his care to arrange his household in a simple and methodical way to 
please his master, his discipular patience when Rousseau told him that his 
verses were poor, or that he was too fond of his wife, — all this is a little 
uncommon in a prince, and deserves a place among the ample mass of other 
evidence of the power which Rousseau’s pictures of domestic simplicity 
and wise and humane education had in the eighteenth century. It gives us a 
glimpse, close and direct, of the naturalist revival reaching up into high 
places. But the trade of philosopher in such times is perhaps an irksome 


one, and Rousseau was the private victim of his public action. His prince 
sent multitudes of Germans to visit the sage, and his letters, endless with 
their details of the nursery, may well have become a little tedious to a worn- 
out creature who only wanted to be left alone. The famous Prince Henry, 
Frederick’s brother, thought a man happy who could have the delight of 
seeing Rousseau as often as he chose.“ People forgot the other side of this 
delight, and the unlucky philosopher found in a hundred ways alike from 
enemies and the friends whose curiosity makes them as bad as enemies, that 
the pedestal of glory partakes of the nature of the pillory or the stocks. 

It is interesting to find the famous English names of Gibbon and Boswell 
in the list of the multitudes with whom he had to do at this time.“ The 
former was now at Lausanne, whither he had just returned from that 
memorable visit to England which persuaded him that his father would 
never endure his alliance with the daughter of an obscure Swiss pastor. He 
had just “yielded to his fate, sighed as a lover, and obeyed as a son.” “How 
sorry I am for our poor Mademoiselle Curchod,” writes Moultou to 
Rousseau; “Gibbon whom she loves, and to whom she has sacrificed, as I 
know, some excellent matches, has come to Lausanne, but cold, insensible, 
and as entirely cured of his old passion as she is far from cure. She has 
written me a letter that makes my heart ache.” He then entreats Rousseau to 
use his influence with Gibbon, who is on the point of starting for Motiers, 
by extolling to him the lady’s worth and understanding. “I hope Mr. 
Gibbon will not come,” replied the sage; “his coldness makes me think ill of 
him. I have been looking over his book again [the Essai sur l'étude de la 
littérature, 1761]; he runs after brilliance too much, and is strained and 
stilted. Mr. Gibbon is not the man for me, and I do not think he is the man 
for Mademoiselle Curchod either.” Whether Gibbon went or not, we do 
not know. He knew in after years what had been said of him by Jean 
Jacques, and protested with mild pomp that this extraordinary man should 
have been less precipitate in condemning the moral character and the 
conduct of a stranger.” 

Boswell, as we know, had left Johnson “rolling his majestic frame in his 
usual manner” on Harwich beach in 1763, and was now on his travels. Like 
many of his countrymen, he found his way to Lord Marischal, and here his 
indomitable passion for making the personal acquaintance of any one who 
was much talked about, naturally led him to seek so singular a character as 
the man who was now at Motiers. What Rousseau thought of one who was 


as singular a character as himself in another direction, we do not know.“ 
Lord Marischal warned Rousseau that his visitor is of excellent disposition, 
but full of visionary ideas, even having seen spirits — a serious proof of 
unsoundness to a man who had lived in the very positive atmosphere of 
Frederick’s court at Berlin. “I only hope,” says the sage Scot, of the Scot 
who was not sage, “that he may not fall into the hands of people who will 
turn his head: he was very pleased with the reception you gave him.” As it 
happens, he was the means of sending Boswell to a place where his head 
was turned, though not very mischievously. Rousseau was at that time full 
of Corsican projects, of which this is the proper place for us very briefly to 
speak. 

The prolonged struggles of the natives of Corsica to assert their 
independence of the oppressive administration of the Genoese, which had 
begun in 1729, came to end for a moment in 1755, when Paoli (1726-1807) 
defeated the Genoese, and proceeded to settle the government of the island. 
In the Social Contract Rousseau had said, “There is still in Europe one 
country capable of legislation, and that is the island of Corsica. The valour 
and constancy with which this brave people has succeeded in recovering 
and defending its liberty, entitle it to the good fortune of having some wise 
man to teach them how to preserve it. I have a presentiment that this little 
isle will one day astonish Europe,’ — a presentiment that in a sense came 
true enough long after Rousseau was gone, in a man who was born on the 
little island seven years later than the publication of this passage. Some of 
the Corsican leaders were highly flattered, and in August 1764, Buttafuoco 
entered into correspondence with Rousseau for the purpose of inducing him 
to draw up a set of political institutions and a code of laws. Paoli himself 
was too shrewd to have much belief in the application of ideal systems, and 
we are assured that he had no intention of making Rousseau the Solon of his 
island, but only of inducing him to inflame the gallantry of its inhabitants 
by writing a history of their exploits.“ Rousseau, however, did not 
understand the invitation in this narrower sense. He replied that the very 
idea of such a task as legislation transported his soul, and he entered into it 
with the liveliest ardour. He resolved to quarter himself with Theresa in a 
cottage in some lonely district in the island; in a year he would collect the 
necessary information as to the manners and opinions of the inhabitants, 
and three years afterwards he would produce a set of institutions that should 
be fit for a free and valorous people. In the midst of this enthusiasm (May 


1765) he urged Boswell to visit Corsica, and gave him a letter to Paoli, with 
results which we know in the shape of an Account of Corsica (1768), and in 
a feverishness of imagination upon the subject for many a long day 
afterwards. “Mind your own affairs,” at length cried Johnson sternly to him, 
“and leave the Corsicans to theirs; I wish you would empty your head of 
Corsica.” At the end of 1765, the immortal hero-worshipper on his return 
expected to come upon his hero at Motiers, but finding that he was in Paris 
wrote him a wonderful letter in wonderful French. “You will forget all your 
cares for many an evening, while I tell you what I have seen. I owe you the 
deepest obligation for sending me to Corsica. The voyage has done me 
marvellous good. It has made me as if all the lives of Plutarch had sunk into 
my soul.... I am devoted to the Corsicans heart and soul; if you, illustrious 
Rousseau, the philosopher whom they have chosen to help them by your 
lights to preserve and enjoy the liberty which they have acquired with so 
much heroism — if you have cooled towards these gallant islanders, why 
then I am sorry for you, that is all I can say.” 

Alas, by this time the gallant islanders had been driven out of Rousseau’s 
mind by personal mishaps. First, Voltaire or some other enemy had spread 
the rumour that the invitation to become the Lycurgus of Corsica was a 
practical joke, and Rousseau’s suspicious temper found what he took for 
confirmation of this in some trifling incidents with which we certainly need 
not concern ourselves. Next, a very real storm had burst upon him which 
drove him once more to seek a new place of shelter, other than an island 
occupied by French troops. For France having begun by despatching 
auxiliaries to the assistance of the Genoese (1764), ended by buying the 
island from the Genoese senate, with a sort of equity of redemption (1768) 
— an iniquitous transaction, as Rousseau justly called it, equally shocking 
to justice, humanity, reason, and policy. Civilisation would have been 
saved one of its sorest trials if Genoa could have availed herself of her 
equity, and so have delivered France from the acquisition of the most 
terrible citizen that ever scourged a state.“ 

The condemnation of Rousseau by the Council in 1762 had divided 
Geneva into two camps, and was followed by a prolonged contention 
between his partisans and his enemies. The root of the contention was 
political rather than theological. To take Rousseau’s side was to protest 
against the oligarchic authority which had condemned him, and the quarrel 
about Emilius was only an episode in the long war between the popular and 


aristocratic parties. This strife, after coming to a height for the first time in 
1734, had abated after the pacification of 1738, but the pacification was 
only effective for a time, and the roots of division were still full of vitality. 
The lawfulness of the authority and the regularity of the procedure by which 
Rousseau had been condemned, offered convenient ground for carrying on 
the dispute, and its warmth was made more intense by the suggestion on the 
popular side that perhaps the religion of the book which the oligarchs had 
condemned was more like Christianity than the religion of the oligarchs 
who condemned it. 

Rousseau was too near the scene of the quarrel, too directly involved in 
its issues, too constantly in contact with the people who were engaged in it, 
not to feel the angry buzzings very close about his ears. If he had been as 
collected and as self-possessed as he loved to fancy, they would have gone 
for very little in the life of the day. But Rousseau never stood on the heights 
whence a strong man surveys with clear eye and firm soul the unjust or 
mean or furious moods of the world. Such achievement is not hard for the 
creature who is wrapped up in himself; who is careless of the passions of 
men about him, because he thinks they cannot hurt him, and not because he 
has measured them, and deliberately assigned them a place among the 
elements in which a man’s destiny is cast. It is only hard for one who is 
penetrated by true interest in the opinion and action of his fellows, thus to 
keep both sympathy warm and self-sufficience true. The task was too hard 
for Rousseau, though his patience under long persecution far surpassed that 
of any of the other oppressed teachers of the time. In the spring of 1763 he 
deliberately renounced in all due forms his rights of burgess-ship and 
citizenship in the city and republic of Geneva.“ And at length he broke 
forth against his Genevese persecutors in the Letters from the Mountain 
(1764), a long but extremely vigorous and adroit rejoinder to the pleas 
which his enemies had put forth in Tronchin’s Letters from the Country. If 
any one now cares to satisfy himself how really unjust and illegal the 
treatment was, which Rousseau received at the hands of the authorities of 
his native city, he may do so by examining these most forcible letters. The 
second part of them may interest the student of political history by its 
account of the working of the institutions of the little republic. We seem to 
be reading over again the history of a Greek city; the growth of a wealthy 
class in face of an increasing number of poor burgesses, the imposition of 
burdens in unfair proportions upon the metoikoi, the gradual usurpation of 


legislative and administrative function (including especially the judicial) by 
the oligarchs, and the twisting of democratic machinery to oligarchic ends; 
then the growth of staseis or violent factions, followed by metabolé or 
overthrow of the established constitution, ending in foreign intervention. 
The Four Hundred at Athens would have treated any Social Contract that 
should have appeared in their day, just as sternly as the Two Hundred or the 
Twenty-five treated the Social Contract that did appear, and for just the 
same reasons. 

Rousseau proved his case with redundancy of demonstration. A body of 
burgesses had previously availed themselves (Nov. 1763) of a legal right, 
and made a technical representation to the Lesser Council that the laws had 
been broken in his case. The Council in return availed itself of an equally 
legal right, its droit négatif, and declined to entertain the representation, 
without giving any reasons. Unfortunately for Rousseau’s comfort, the 
ferment which his new vindication of his cause stirred up, did not end with 
the condemnation and burning of his manifesto. For the parliament of Paris 
ordered the Letters from the Mountain to be burned, and the same decree 
and the same faggot served for that and for Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary (April 1765).* It was also burned at the Hague (Jan. 22). An 
observer by no means friendly to the priests noticed that at Paris it was not 
the fanatics of orthodoxy, but the encyclopædists and their flock, who on 
this occasion raised the storm and set the zeal of the magistrates in 
motion.“ The vanity and egoism of rationalistic sects can be as fatal to 
candour, justice, and compassion as the intolerant pride of the great 
churches. 


Persecution came nearer to Rousseau and took more inconvenient shapes 
than this. A terrible libel appeared (Feb. 1765), full of the coarsest 
calumnies. Rousseau, stung by their insolence and falseness, sent it to Paris 
to be published there with a prefatory note, stating that it was by a 
Genevese pastor whom he named. This landed him in fresh mortification, 
for the pastor disavowed the libel, Rousseau declined to accept the 
disavowal, and sensible men were wearied by acrimonious declarations, 
explanations, protests.“ Then the clergy of Neuchatel were not able any 
longer to resist the opportunity of inflicting such torments as they could, 
upon a heretic whom they might more charitably have left to those ultimate 
and everlasting torments which were so precious to their religious 


imagination. They began to press the pastor of the village where Rousseau 
lived, and with whom he had hitherto been on excellent terms. The pastor, 
though he had been liberal enough to admit his singular parishioner to the 
communion, in spite of the Savoyard Vicar, was not courageous enough to 
resist the bigotry of the professional body to which he belonged. He warned 
Rousseau not to present himself at the next communion. The philosopher 
insisted that he had a right to do this, until formally cast out by the 
consistory. The consistory, composed mainly of a body of peasants entirely 
bound to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear, and 
answer such questions as might test his loyalty to the faith. Rousseau 
prepared a most deliberate vindication of all that he had written, which he 
intended to speak to his rustic judges. The eve of the morning on which he 
had to appear, he knew his discourse by heart; when morning came he could 
not repeat two sentences. So he fell back on the instrument over which he 
had more mastery than he had over tongue or memory, and wrote what he 
wished to say. The pastor, in whom irritated egoism was probably by this 
time giving additional heat to professional zeal, was for fulminating a 
decree of excommunication, but there appears to have been some indirect 
interference with the proceedings of the consistory by the king’s officials at 
Neuchatel, and the ecclesiastical bolt was held back.: Other weapons were 
not wanting. The pastor proceeded to spread rumours among his flock that 
Rousseau was a heretic, even an atheist, and most prodigious of all, that he 
had written a book containing the monstrous doctrine that women have no 
souls. The pulpit resounded with sermons proving to the honest villagers 
that antichrist was quartered in their parish in very flesh. The Armenian 
apparel gave a high degree of plausibleness to such an opinion, and as the 
wretched man went by the door of his neighbours, he heard cursing and 
menace, while a hostile pebble now and again whistled past his ear. His 
botanising expeditions were believed to be devoted to search for noxious 
herbs, and a man who died in the agonies of nephritic colic, was supposed 
to have been poisoned by him.“ If persons went to the post-office for letters 
for him, they were treated with insult.“ At length the ferment against him 
grew hot enough to be serious. A huge block of stone was found placed so 
as to kill him when he opened his door; and one night an attempt was made 
to stone him in his house.“ Popular hate shown with this degree of violence 
was too much for his fortitude, and after a residence of rather more than 


three years (September 8-10, 1765), he fled from the inhospitable valley to 
seek refuge he knew not where. 

In his rambles of a previous summer he had seen a little island in the 
lake of Bienne, which struck his imagination and lived in his memory. 
Thither he now, after a moment of hesitation, turned his steps, with 
something of the same instinct as draws a child towards a beam of the sun. 
He forgot or was heedless of the circumstance that the isle of St. Peter lay in 
the jurisdiction of the canton of Berne, whose government had forbidden 
him their territory. Strong craving for a little ease in the midst of his 
wretchedness extinguished thought of jurisdictions and proscriptive decrees. 

The spot where he now found peace for a brief space usually disappoints 
the modern hunter for the picturesque, who after wearying himself with the 
follies of a capital seeks the most violent tonic that he can find in the lonely 
terrors of glacier and peak, and sees only tameness in a pygmy island, that 
offers nothing sublimer than a high grassy terrace, some cool over- 
branching avenues, some mimic vales, and meadows and vineyards sloping 
down to the sheet of blue water at their feet. Yet, as one sits here on a 
summer day, with tired mowers sleeping on their grass heaps in the sun, in a 
stillness faintly broken by the timid lapping of the water in the sedge, or the 
rustling of swift lizards across the heated sand, while the Bernese snow 
giants line a distant horizon with mysterious solitary shapes, it is easy to 
know what solace life in such a scene might bring to a man distracted by 
pain of body and pain and weariness of soul. Rousseau has commemorated 
his too short sojourn here in the most perfect of all his compositions. 

“T found my existence so charming, and led a life so agreeable to my 
humour, that I resolved here to end my days. My only source of disquiet 
was whether I should be allowed to carry my project out. In the midst of the 
presentiments that disturbed me, I would fain have had them make a 
perpetual prison of my refuge, to confine me in it for all the rest of my life. 
I longed for them to cut off all chance and all hope of leaving it; to forbid 
me holding any communication with the mainland, so that, knowing 
nothing of what was going on in the world, I might have forgotten the 
world’s existence, and people might have forgotten mine too. They only 
suffered me to pass two months in the island, but I could have passed two 
years, two centuries, and all eternity, without a moment’s weariness, though 
I had not, with my companion, any other society than that of the steward, 
his wife, and their servants. They were in truth honest souls and nothing 


more, but that was just what I wanted... Carried thither in a violent hurry, 
alone and without a thing, I afterwards sent for my housekeeper, my books, 
and my scanty possessions, of which I had the delight of unpacking nothing, 
leaving my boxes and chests just as they had come, and dwelling in the 
house where I counted on ending my days, exactly as if it were an inn 
whence I must needs set forth on the morrow. All things went so well, just 
as they were, that to think of ordering them better were to spoil them. One 
of my greatest joys was to leave my books safely fastened up in their boxes, 
and to be without even a case for writing. When any luckless letter forced 
me to take up a pen for an answer, I grumblingly borrowed the steward’s 
inkstand, and hurried to give it back to him with all the haste I could, in the 
vain hope that I should never have need of the loan any more. Instead of 
meddling with those weary quires and reams and piles of old books, I filled 
my chamber with flowers and grasses, for I was then in my first fervour for 
botany. Having given up employment that would be a task to me, I needed 
one that would be an amusement, nor cause me more pains than a sluggard 
might choose to take. I undertook to make the Flora petrinsularis, and to 
describe every single plant on the island, in detail enough to occupy me for 
the rest of my days. In consequence of this fine scheme, every morning 
after breakfast, which we all took in company, I used to go with a 
magnifying glass in my hand and my Systema Nature under my arm, to 
visit some district of the island. I had divided it for that purpose into small 
squares, meaning to go through them one after another in each season of the 
year. At the end of two or three hours I used to return laden with an ample 
harvest, a provision for amusing myself after dinner indoors, in case of rain. 
I spent the rest of the morning in going with the steward, his wife, and 
Theresa, to see the labourers and the harvesting, and I generally set to work 
along with them; many a time when people from Berne came to see me, 
they found me perched on a high tree, with a bag fastened round my waist; I 
kept filling it with fruit and then let it down to the ground with a rope. The 
exercise I had taken in the morning and the good humour that always comes 
from exercise, made the repose of dinner vastly pleasant to me. But if 
dinner was kept up too long, and fine weather invited me forth, I could not 
wait, but was speedily off to throw myself all alone into a boat, which, 
when the water was smooth enough, I used to pull out to the middle of the 
lake. There, stretched at full length in the boat’s bottom, with my eyes 
turned up to the sky, I let myself float slowly hither and thither as the water 


listed, sometimes for hours together, plunged in a thousand confused 
delicious musings, which, though they had no fixed nor constant object, 
were not the less on that account a hundred times dearer to me than all that I 
had found sweetest in what they call the pleasures of life. Often warned by 
the going down of the sun that it was time to return, I found myself so far 
from the island that I was forced to row with all my might to get in before it 
was pitch dark. At other times, instead of losing myself in the midst of the 
waters, I had a fancy to coast along the green shores of the island, where the 
clear waters and cool shadows tempted me to bathe. But one of my most 
frequent expeditions was from the larger island to the less; there I 
disembarked and spent my afternoon, sometimes in mimic rambles among 
wild elders, persicaries, willows, and shrubs of every species, sometimes 
settling myself on the top of a sandy knoll, covered with turf, wild thyme, 
flowers, even sainfoin and trefoil that had most likely been sown there in 
old days, making excellent quarters for rabbits. They might multiply in 
peace without either fearing anything or harming anything. I spoke of this 
to the steward. He at once had male and female rabbits brought from 
Neuchatel, and we went in high state, his wife, one of his sisters, Theresa, 
and I, to settle them in the little islet. The foundation of our colony was a 
feast-day. The pilot of the Argonauts was not prouder than I, as I bore my 
company and the rabbits in triumph from our island to the smaller one.... 

When the lake was too rough for me to sail, I spent my afternoon in 
going up and down the island, gathering plants to right and left; seating 
myself now in smiling lonely nooks to dream at my ease, now on little 
terraces and knolls, to follow with my eyes the superb and ravishing 
prospect of the lake and its shores, crowned on one side by the 
neighbouring hills, and on the other melting into rich and fertile plains up to 
the feet of the pale blue mountains on their far-off edge. 

As evening drew on, I used to come down from the high ground and sit 
on the beach at the water’s brink in some hidden sheltering place. There the 
murmur of the waves and their agitation, charmed all my senses and drove 
every other movement away from my soul; they plunged it into delicious 
dreamings, in which I was often surprised by night. The flux and reflux of 
the water, its ceaseless stir-swelling and falling at intervals, striking on ear 
and sight, made up for the internal movements which my musings 
extinguished; they were enough to give me delight in mere existence, 
without taking any trouble of thinking. From time to time arose some 


passing thought of the instability of the things of this world, of which the 
face of the waters offered an image; but such light impressions were swiftly 
effaced in the uniformity of the ceaseless motion, which rocked me as in a 
cradle; it held me with such fascination that even when called at the hour 
and by the signal appointed, I could not tear myself away without 
summoning all my force. 

After supper, when the evening was fine, we used to go all together for a 
saunter on the terrace, to breathe the freshness of the air from the lake. We 
sat down in the arbour, laughing, chatting, or singing some old song, and 
then we went home to bed, well pleased with the day, and only craving 
another that should be exactly like it on the morrow.... 

All is in a continual flux upon the earth. Nothing in it keeps a form 
constant and determinate; our affections, fastening on external things, 
necessarily change and pass just as they do. Ever in front of us or behind us, 
they recall the past that is gone, or anticipate a future that in many a case is 
destined never to be. There is nothing solid to which the heart can fix itself. 
Here we have little more than a pleasure that comes and passes away; as for 
the happiness that endures, I cannot tell if it be so much as known among 
men. There is hardly in the midst of our liveliest delights a single instant 
when the heart could tell us with real truth— “J would this instant might 
last for ever.” And how can we give the name of happiness to a fleeting 
state that all the time leaves the heart unquiet and void, that makes us regret 
something gone, or still long for something to come? 

But if there is a state in which the soul finds a situation solid enough to 
comport with perfect repose, and with the expansion of its whole faculty, 
without need of calling back the past, or pressing on towards the future; 
where time is nothing for it, and the present has no ending; with no mark for 
its own duration and without a trace of succession; without a single other 
sense of privation or delight, of pleasure or pain, of desire or apprehension, 
than this single sense of existence — so long as such a state endures, he 
who finds himself in it may talk of bliss, not with a poor, relative, and 
imperfect happiness such as people find in the pleasures of life, but with a 
happiness full, perfect, and sufficing, that leaves in the soul no conscious 
unfilled void. Such a state was many a day mine in my solitary musings in 
the isle of St. Peter, either lying in my boat as it floated on the water, or 
seated on the banks of the broad lake, or in other places than the little isle 


on the brink of some broad stream, or a rivulet murmuring over a gravel 
bed. 

What is it that one enjoys in a situation like this? Nothing outside of 
one’s self, nothing except one’s self and one’s own existence.... But most 
men, tossed as they are by unceasing passion, have little knowledge of such 
a State; they taste it imperfectly for a few moments, and then retain no more 
than an obscure confused idea of it, that is too weak to let them feel its 
charm. It would not even be good in the present constitution of things, that 
in their eagerness for these gentle ecstasies, they should fall into a disgust 
for the active life in which their duty is prescribed to them by needs that are 
ever on the increase. But a wretch cut off from human society, who can do 
nothing here below that is useful and good either for himself or for other 
people, may in such a state find for all lost human felicities many 
recompenses, of which neither fortune nor men can ever rob him. 

’Tis true that these recompenses cannot be felt by all souls, nor in all 
situations. The heart must be in peace, nor any passion come to trouble its 
calm. There must be in the surrounding objects neither absolute repose nor 
excess of agitation, but a uniform and moderated movement without shock, 
without interval. With no movement, life is only lethargy. If the movement 
be unequal or too strong, it awakes us; by recalling us to the objects around, 
it destroys the charm of our musing, and plucks us from within ourselves, 
instantly to throw us back under the yoke of fortune and man, in a moment 
to restore us to all the consciousness of misery. Absolute stillness inclines 
one to gloom. It offers an image of death: then the help of a cheerful 
imagination is necessary, and presents itself naturally enough to those 
whom heaven has endowed with such a gift. The movement which does not 
come from without then stirs within us. The repose is less complete, it is 
true; but it is also more agreeable when light and gentle ideas, without 
agitating the depths of the soul, only softly skim the surface. This sort of 
musing we may taste whenever there is tranquillity about us, and I have 
thought that in the Bastile, and even in a dungeon where no object struck 
my sight, I could have dreamed away many a thrice pleasurable day. 

But it must be said that all this came better and more happily in a fruitful 
and lonely island, where nothing presented itself to me save smiling 
pictures, where nothing recalled saddening memories, where the fellowship 
of the few dwellers there was gentle and obliging, without being exciting 
enough to busy me incessantly, where, in short, I was free to surrender 


myself all day long to the promptings of my taste or to the most luxurious 
indolence.... As I came out from a long and most sweet musing fit, seeing 
myself surrounded by verdure and flowers and birds, and letting my eyes 
wander far over romantic shores that fringed a wide expanse of water bright 
as crystal, I fitted all these attractive objects into my dreams; and when at 
last I slowly recovered myself and recognised what was about me, I could 
not mark the point that cut off dream from reality, so equally did all things 
unite to endear to me the lonely retired life I led in this happy spot! Why 
can that life not come back to me again? Why can I not go finish my days in 
the beloved island, never to quit it, never again to see in it one dweller from 
the mainland, to bring back to me the memory of all the woes of every sort 
that they have delighted in heaping on my head for all these long years’... 
Freed from the earthly passions engendered by the tumult of social life, my 
soul would many a time lift itself above this atmosphere, and commune 
beforehand with the heavenly intelligences, into whose number it trusts to 
be ere long taken.” 


The exquisite dream, thus set to words of most soothing music, came 
soon to its end. The full and perfect sufficience of life was abruptly 
disturbed. The government of Berne gave him notice to quit the island and 
their territory within fifteen days. He represented to the authorities that he 
was infirm and ill, that he knew not whither to go, and that travelling in 
wintry weather would be dangerous to his life. He even made the most 
extraordinary request that any man in similar straits ever did make. “In this 
extremity,” he wrote to their representative, “I only see one resource for me, 
and however frightful it may appear, I will adopt it, not only without 
repugnance, but with eagerness, if their excellencies will be good enough to 
give their consent. It is that it should please them for me to pass the rest of 
my days in prison in one of their castles, or such other place in their states 
as they may think fit to select. I will there live at my own expense, and I 
will give security never to put them to any cost. I submit to be without 
paper or pen, or any communication from without, except so far as may be 
absolutely necessary, and through the channel of those who shall have 
charge of me. Only let me have left, with the use of a few books, the liberty 
to walk occasionally in a garden, and I am content. Do not suppose that an 
expedient, so violent in appearance, is the fruit of despair. My mind is 
perfectly calm at this moment; I have taken time to think about it, and it is 


only after profound consideration that I have brought myself to this 
decision. Mark, I pray you, that if this seems an extraordinary resolution, 
my situation is still more so. The distracted life that I have been made to 
lead for several years without intermission would be terrible for a man in 
full health; judge what it must be for a miserable invalid worn down with 
weariness and misfortune, and who has now no wish save only to die in a 
little peace.” 

That the request was made in all sincerity we may well believe. The 
difference between being in prison and being out of it was really not 
considerable to a man who had the previous winter been confined to his 
chamber for eight months without a break. In other respects the world was 
as cheerless as any prison could be. He was an exile from the only places he 
knew, and to him a land unknown was terrible. He had thought of Vienna, 
and the Prince of Würtemburg had sought the requisite permission for him, 
but the priests were too strong in the court of the house of Austria.“ 
Madame d’Houdetot offered him a resting-place in Normandy, and Saint 
Lambert in Lorraine.“ He thought of Potsdam. Rey, the printer, pressed him 
to go to Holland. He wondered if he should have strength to cross the Alps 
and make his way to Corsica. Eventually he made up his mind to go to 
Berlin, and he went as far as Strasburg on his road thither.“ Here he began 
to fear the rude climate of the northern capital; he changed his plans, and 
resolved to accept the warm invitations that he had received to cross over to 
England. His friends used their interest to procure a passport for him,“ and 
the Prince of Conti offered him an apartment in the privileged quarter of the 
Temple, on his way through Paris. His own purpose seems to have been 
irresolute to the last, but his friends acted with such energy and bustle on 
his behalf that the English scheme was adopted, and he found himself in 
Paris (Dec. 17, 1765), on his way to London, almost before he had 
deliberately realised what he was doing. It was a step that led him into 
many fatal vexations, as we shall presently see. Meanwhile we may pause 
to examine the two considerable books which had involved his life in all 
this confusion and perplexity. 
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16 The fifth of the Réveries. See also Conf., 262-279, and Corr., iv. 206-224. His stay in the island 
was from the second week in September down to the last in October, 1765. 


10 Corr., iv. 221. Oct. 20, 1765. 
111 Tb, iv. 136, etc. April 27, 1765. 
12 Streckeisen-Moultou, ii. 209, 212. 


1B 7}, ji, 554. 


174 He arrived at Strasburg on the 2d or 3d of November, left it about the end of the first week in 


December, and arrived in Paris on the 16th of December 1765. A sort of apocryphal tradition is said 
to linger in the island about Rousseau’s last evening on the island, how after supper he called for a 
lute, and sang some passably bad verses. See M. Bougy’s J.J. Rousseau, p. 179 (Paris: 1853.) 


15 Madame de Verdelin to J.J.R. Streckeisen, ii. 532. The minister even expressed his especial 


delight at being able to serve Rousseau, so little seriousness was there now in the formalities of 
absolution. /b. 547. 


CHAPTER III. THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. 


The dominant belief of the best minds of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was a passionate faith in the illimitable possibilities of human 
progress. Nothing short of a general overthrow of the planet could in their 
eyes stay the ever upward movement of human perfectibility. They differed 
as to the details of the philosophy of government which they deduced from 
this philosophy of society, but the conviction that a golden era of tolerance, 
enlightenment, and material prosperity was close at hand, belonged to them 
all. Rousseau set his face the other way. For him the golden era had passed 
away from our globe many centuries ago. Simplicity had fled from the 
earth. Wisdom and heroism had vanished from out of the minds of leaders. 
The spirit of citizenship had gone from those who should have upheld the 
social union in brotherly accord. The dream of human perfectibility which 
nerved men like Condorcet, was to Rousseau a sour and fantastic mockery. 
The utmost that men could do was to turn their eyes to the past, to obliterate 
the interval, to try to walk for a space in the track of the ancient societies. 
They would hardly succeed, but endeavour might at least do something to 
stay the plague of universal degeneracy. Hence the fatality of his system. It 
placed the centre of social activity elsewhere than in careful and rational 
examination of social conditions, and in careful and rational effort to 
modify them. As we began by saying, it substituted a retrograde aspiration 
for direction, and emotion for the discovery of law. We can hardly wonder, 
when we think of the intense exaltation of spirit produced both by the 
perfectibilitarians and the followers of Rousseau, and at the same time of 
the political degradation and material disorder of France, that so violent a 
contrast between the ideal and the actual led to a great volcanic outbreak. 
Alas, the crucial difficulty of political change is to summon new force 
without destroying the sound parts of a structure which it has taken so many 
generations to erect. The Social Contract is the formal denial of the 
possibility of successfully overcoming the difficulty. 

“Although man deprives himself in the civil state of many advantages 
which he holds from nature, yet he acquires in return others so great, his 
faculties exercise and develop themselves, his ideas extend, his sentiments 
are ennobled, his whole soul is raised to such a degree, that if the abuses of 
this new condition did not so often degrade him below that from which he 
has emerged, he would be bound to bless without ceasing the happy 


moment which rescued him from it for ever, and out of a stupid and blind 
animal made an intelligent being and a man.’ The little parenthesis as to 
the frequent degradation produced by the abuses of the social condition, 
does not prevent us from recognising in the whole passage a tolerably 
complete surrender of the main position which was taken up in the two 
Discourses. The short treatise on the Social Contract is an inquiry into the 
just foundations and most proper form of that very political society, which 
the Discourses showed to have its foundation in injustice, and to be 
incapable of receiving any form proper for the attainment of the full 
measure of human happiness. 

Inequality in the same way is no longer denounced, but accepted and 
defined. Locke’s influence has begun to tell. The two principal objects of 
every system of legislation are declared to be liberty and equality. By 
equality we are warned not to understand that the degrees of power and 
wealth should be absolutely the same, but that in respect of power, such 
power should be out of reach of any violence, and be invariably exercised in 
virtue of the laws; and in respect of riches, that no citizen should be wealthy 
enough to buy another, and none poor enough to sell himself. Do you say 
this equality is a mere chimera? It is precisely because the force of things is 
constantly tending to destroy equality, that the force of legislation ought as 
constantly to be directed towards upholding it. This is much clearer than 
the indefinite way of speaking which we have already noticed in the second 
Discourse. It means neither more nor less than that equality before the law 
which is one of the elementary marks of a perfectly free community. 

The idea of the law being constantly directed to counteract the 
tendencies to violent inequalities in material possessions among different 
members of a society, is too vague to be criticised. Does it cover and 
watrant so sweeping a measure as the old seisachtheia of Solon, voiding all 
contracts in which the debtor had pledged his land or his person; or such 
measures as the agrarian laws of Licinius and the Gracchi? Or is it to go no 
further than to condemn such a law as that which in England gives unwilled 
lands to the eldest son? We can only criticise accurately a general idea of 
this sort in connection with specific projects in which it is applied. As it 
stands, it is no more than the expression of what the author thinks a wise 
principle of public policy. It assumes the existence of property just as 
completely as the theory of the most rigorous capitalist could do; it gives no 
encouragement, as the Discourse did, to the notion of an equality in being 


without property. There is no element of communism in a principle so 
stated, but it suggests a social idea, based on the moral claim of men to have 
equality of opportunity. This ideal stamped itself on the minds of 
Robespierre and the other revolutionary leaders, and led to practical results 
in the sale of the Church and other lands in small lots, so as to give the 
peasant a market to buy in. The effect of the economic change thus 
introduced happened to work in the direction in which Rousseau pointed, 
for it is now known that the most remarkable and most permanent of the 
consequences of the revolution in the ownership of land was the erection, 
between the two extreme classes of proprietors, of an immense body of 
middle-class freeholders. This state is not equality, but gradation, and there 
is undoubtedly an immense difference between the two. Still its origin is an 
illustration on the largest scale in history of the force of legislation being 
exerted to counteract an irregularity that had become unbearable.“ 
Notwithstanding the disappearance of the more extravagant elements of 
the old thesis, the new speculation was far from being purged of the 
fundamental errors that had given such popularity to its predecessors. “If 
the sea,” he says in one place, “bathes nothing but inaccessible rocks on 
your coasts, remain barbarous ichthyophagi; you will live all the more 
tranquilly for it, better perhaps, and assuredly more happily.” Apart from 
an outburst like this, the central idea remained the same, though it was 
approached from another side and with different objects. The picture of a 
state of nature had lost none of its perilous attraction, though it was hung in 
a slightly changed light. It remained the starting-point of the right and 
normal constitution of civil society, just as it had been the starting-point of 
the denunciation of civil society as incapable of right constitution, and as 
necessarily and for ever abnormal. Equally with the Discourses, the Social 
Contract is a repudiation of that historic method which traces the present 
along a line of ascertained circumstances, and seeks an improved future in 
an unbroken continuation of that line. The opening words, which sent such 
a thrill through the generation to which they were uttered in two continents, 
“Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,” tell us at the outset that 
we are as far away as ever from the patient method of positive observation, 
and as deeply buried as ever in deducing practical maxims from a set of 
conditions which never had any other than an abstract and phantasmatic 
existence. How is a man born free? If he is born into isolation, he perishes 
instantly. If he is born into a family, he is at the moment of his birth 


committed to a state of social relation, in however rudimentary a form; and 
the more or less of freedom which this state may ultimately permit to him, 
depends upon circumstances. Man was hardly born free among Romans and 
Athenians, when both law and public opinion left a father at perfect liberty 
to expose his new-born infant. And the more primitive the circumstances, 
the later the period at which he gains freedom. A child was not born free in 
the early days of the Roman state, when the patria potestas was a vigorous 
reality. Nor, to go yet further back, was he born free in the times of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, when Abraham had full right of sacrificing his son, and 
Jephthah of sacrificing his daughter. 

But to speak thus is to speak what we do know. Rousseau was not open 
to such testimony. “My principles,” he said in contempt of Grotius, “are not 
founded on the authority of poets; they come from the nature of things and 
are based on reason.” He does indeed in one place express his reverence 
for the Judaic law, and administers a just rebuke to the philosophic 
arrogance which saw only successful impostors in the old legislators. But 
he paid no attention to the processes and usages of which this law was the 
organic expression, nor did he allow himself to learn from it the actual 
conditions of the social state which accepted it. It was Locke, whose essay 
on civil government haunts us throughout the Social Contract, who had 
taught him that men are born free, equal, and independent. Locke evaded 
the difficulty of the dependence of childhood by saying that when the son 
comes to the estate that made his father a free man, he becomes a free man 
too.“ What of the old Roman use permitting a father to sell his son three 
times? In the same metaphysical spirit Locke had laid down the absolute 
proposition that “conjugal society is made by a voluntary compact between 
man and woman.” This is true of a small number of western societies in 
our own day, but what of the primitive usages of communal marriages, 
marriages by capture, purchase, and the rest? We do not mean it as any 
discredit to writers upon government in the seventeenth century that they 
did not make good out of their own consciousness the necessary want of 
knowledge about primitive communities. But it is necessary to point out, 
first, that they did not realise all the knowledge within their reach, and next 
that, as a consequence of this, their propositions had a quality that vitiated 
all their speculative worth. Filmer’s contention that man is not naturally free 
was truer than the position of Locke and Rousseau, and it was so because 


Filmer consulted and appealed to the most authentic of the historic records 
then accessible.“ 

It is the more singular that Rousseau should have thus deliberately put 
aside all but the most arbitrary and empirical historical lessons, and it shows 
the extraordinary force with which men may be mastered by abstract 
prepossessions, even when they have a partial knowledge of the antidote; 
because Rousseau in several places not only admits, but insists upon, the 
necessity of making institutions relative to the state of the community, in 
respect of size, soil, manners, occupation, morality, character. “It is in view 
of such relations as these that we must assign to each people a particular 
system, which shall be the best, not perhaps in itself, but for the state for 
which it is destined.”# In another place he calls attention to manners, 
customs, above all to opinion, as the part of a social system on which the 
success of all the rest depends; particular rules being only the arching of the 
vault, of which manners, though so much tardier in rising, form a key-stone 
that can never be disturbed. This was excellent so far as it went, but it was 
one of the many great truths, which men may hold in their minds without 
appreciating their full value. He did not see that these manners, customs, 
opinions, have old roots which must be sought in a historic past; that they 
are connected with the constitution of human nature, and that then in turn 
they prepare modifications of that constitution. His narrow, symmetrical, 
impatient humour unfitted him to deal with the complex tangle of the 
history of social growths. It was essential to his mental comfort that he 
should be able to see a picture of perfect order and logical system at both 
ends of his speculation. Hence, he invented, to begin with, his ideal state of 
nature, and an ideal mode of passing from that to the social state. He swept 
away in his imagination the whole series of actual incidents between 
present and past; and he constructed a system which might be imposed upon 
all societies indifferently by a legislator summoned for that purpose, to wipe 
out existing uses, laws, and institutions, and make afresh a clear and 
undisturbed beginning of national life. The force of habit was slowly and 
insensibly to be substituted for that of the legislator’s authority, but the 
existence of such habits previously as forces to be dealt with, and the 
existence of certain limits of pliancy in the conditions of human nature and 
social possibility, are facts of which the author of the Social Contract takes 
not the least account. 


Rousseau knew hardly any history, and the few isolated pieces of old fact 
which he had picked up in his very slight reading were exactly the most 
unfortunate that a student in need of the historic method could possibly 
have fallen in with. The illustrations which are scantily dispersed in his 
pages, — and we must remark that they are no more than illustrations for 
conclusions arrived at quite independently of them, and not the historical 
proof and foundations of his conclusions, — are nearly all from the annals 
of the small states of ancient Greece, and from the earlier times of the 
Roman republic. We have already pointed out to what an extent his 
imagination was struck at the time of his first compositions by the tale of 
Lycurgus. The influence of the same notions is still paramount. The 
hopelessness of giving good laws to a corrupt people is supposed to be 
demonstrated by the case of Minos, whose legislation failed in Crete 
because the people for whom he made laws were sunk in vices; and by the 
further example of Plato, who refused to give laws to the Arcadians and 
Cyrenians, knowing that they were too rich and could never suffer 
equality. The writer is thinking of Plato’s Laws, when he says that just as 
nature has fixed limits to the stature of a well-formed man, outside of which 
she produces giants and dwarfs, so with reference to the best constitution 
for a state, there are bounds to its extent, so that it may be neither too large 
to be capable of good government, nor too small to be independent and self- 
sufficing. The further the social bond is extended, the more relaxed it 
becomes, and in general a small state is proportionally stronger than a large 
one. In the remarks with which he proceeds to corroborate this position, 
we can plainly see that he is privately contrasting an independent Greek 
community with the unwieldy oriental monarchy against which at one 
critical period Greece had to contend. He had never realised the possibility 
of such forms of polity as the Roman Empire, or the half-federal dominion 
of England which took such enormous dimensions in his time, or the great 
confederation of states which came to birth two years before he died. He 
was the servant of his own metaphor, as the Greek writers so often were. 
His argument that a state must be of a moderate size because the rightly 
shapen man is neither dwarf nor giant, is exactly on a par with Aristotle’s 
argument to the same effect, on the ground that beauty demands size, and 
there must not be too great nor too small size, because a ship sails badly if it 
be either too heavy or too light. And when Rousseau supposes the state to 
have ten thousand inhabitants, and talks about the right size of its territory, 


who does not think of the five thousand and forty which the Athenian 
Stranger prescribed to Cleinias the Cretan as the exactly proper number for 
the perfectly formed state? The prediction of the short career which awaits 
a State that is cursed with an extensive and accessible seaboard, corresponds 
precisely with the Athenian Stranger’s satisfaction that the new city is to be 
eighty stadia from the coast.“ When Rousseau himself began to think about 
the organisation of Corsica, he praised the selection of Corte as the chief 
town of a patriotic administration, because it was far from the sea, and so its 
inhabitants would long preserve their simplicity and uprightness.~ And in 
later years still, when meditating upon a constitution for Poland, he 
propounded an economic system essentially Spartan; the people were 
enjoined to think little about foreigners, to give themselves little concern 
about commerce, to suppress stamped paper, and to put a tithe upon the 
land. 

The chapter on the Legislator is in the same region. We are again 
referred to Lycurgus; and to the circumstance that Greek towns usually 
confided to a stranger the sacred task of drawing up their laws. His 
experience in Venice and the history of his native town supplemented the 
examples of Greece. Geneva summoned a stranger to legislate for her, and 
“those who only look on Calvin as a theologian have a scanty idea of the 
extent of his genius; the preparation of our wise edicts, in which he had so 
large a part, do him as much honour as his Institutes.” Rousseau’s vision 
was too narrow to let him see the growth of government and laws as a co- 
ordinate process, flowing from the growth of all the other parts and organs 
of society, and advancing in more or less equal step along with them. He 
could begin with nothing short of an absolute legislator, who should impose 
a system from without by a single act, a structure hit upon once for all by 
his individual wisdom, not slowly wrought out by many minds, with 
popular assent and co-operation, at the suggestion of changing social 
circumstances and need.“ 

All this would be of very trifling importance in the history of political 
literature, but for the extraordinary influence which circumstances 
ultimately bestowed upon it. The Social Contract was the gospel of the 
Jacobins, and much of the action of the supreme party in France during the 
first months of the year 1794 is only fully intelligible when we look upon it 
as the result and practical application of Rousseau’s teaching. The 
conception of the situation entertained by Robespierre and Saint Just was 


entirely moulded on all this talk about the legislators of Greece and Geneva. 
“The transition of an oppressed nation to democracy is like the effort by 
which nature rose from nothingness to existence. You must entirely 
refashion a people whom you wish to make free — destroy its prejudices, 
alter its habits, limit its necessities, root up its vices, purify its desires. The 
state therefore must lay hold on every human being at his birth, and direct 
his education with powerful hand. Solon’s weak confidence threw Athens 
into fresh slavery, while Lycurgus’s severity founded the republic of Sparta 
on an immovable basis.” These words, which come from a decree of the 
Committee of Public Safety, might well be taken for an excerpt from the 
Social Contract. The fragments of the institutions by which Saint Just 
intended to regenerate his country, reveal a man with the example of 
Lycurgus before his eyes in every line he wrote.“ When on the eve of the 
Thermidorian revolution which overthrew him and his party, he insisted on 
the necessity of a dictatorship, he was only thinking of the means by which 
he should at length obtain the necessary power for forcing his regenerating 
projects on the country; for he knew that Robespierre, whom he named as 
the man for the dictatorship, accepted his projects, and would lend the full 
force of the temporal arm to the propagation of ideas which they had 
acquired together from Jean Jacques, and from the Greeks to whom Jean 
Jacques had sent them for example and instruction.® No doubt the 
condition of France after 1792 must naturally have struck any one too 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Social Contract to look beneath the 
surface of the society with which the Convention had to deal, as urgently 
inviting a lawgiver of the ancient stamp. The old order in church and state 
had been swept away, no organs for the performance of the functions of 
national life were visible, the moral ideas which had bound the social 
elements together in the extinct monarchy seemed to be permanently 
sapped. A politician who had for years been dreaming about Minos and 
Lycurgus and Calvin, especially if he lived in a state with such a tradition of 
centralisation as ruled in France, was sure to suppose that here was the 
scene and the moment for a splendid repetition on an immense scale of 
those immortal achievements. The futility of the attempt was the practical 
and ever memorable illustration of the defect of Rousseau’s geometrical 
method. It was one thing to make laws for the handful of people who lived 
in Geneva in the sixteenth century, united in religious faith, and accepting 
the same form and conception of the common good. It was a very different 


thing to try to play Calvin over some twenty-five millions of a 
heterogeneously composed nation, abounding in variations of temperament, 
faith, laws, and habits and weltering in unfathomable distractions. The 
French did indeed at length invite a heaven-sent stranger from Corsica to 
make laws for them, but not until he had set his foot upon their neck; and 
even Napoleon Bonaparte, who had begun life like the rest of his generation 
by writing Rousseauite essays, made a swift return to the historic method in 
the equivocal shape of the Concordat. 

Not only were Rousseau’s schemes of polity conceived from the point of 
view of a small territory with a limited population. “You must not,” he says 
in one place, “make the abuses of great states an objection to a writer who 
would fain have none but small ones.” Again, when he said that in a truly 
free state the citizens performed all their services to the community with 
their arms and none by money, and that he looked upon the corvée (or 
compulsory labour on the public roads) as less hostile to freedom than 
taxes,“ he showed that he was thinking of a state not greatly passing the 
dimensions of a parish. This was not the only defect of his schemes. They 
assumed a sort of state of nature in the minds of the people with whom the 
lawgiver had to deal. Saint Just made the same assumption afterwards, and 
trusted to his military school to erect on these bare plots whatever 
superstructure he might think fit to appoint. A society that had for so many 
centuries been organised and moulded by a powerful and energetic church, 
armed with a definite doctrine, fixing the same moral tendencies in a long 
series of successive generations, was not in the naked mental state which 
the Jacobins postulated. It was not prepared to accept free divorce, the 
substitution of friendship for marriage, the displacement of the family by 
the military school, and the other articles in Saint Just’s programme of 
social renovation. The twelve apostles went among people who were 
morally swept and garnished, and they went armed with instruments proper 
to seize the imagination of their hearers. All moral reformers seek the 
ignorant and simple, poor fishermen in one scene, labourers and women in 
another, for the good reason that new ideas only make way on ground that is 
not already too heavily encumbered with prejudices. But France in 1793 
was in no condition of this kind. Opinion in all its spheres was deepened by 
an old and powerful organisation, to a degree which made any attempt to 
abolish the opinion, as the organisation appeared to have been abolished, 
quite hopeless until the lapse of three or four hundred years had allowed 


due time for dissolution. After all it was not until the fourth century of our 
era that the work of even the twelve apostles began to tell decisively and 
quickly. As for the Lycurgus of whom the French chattered, if such a 
personality ever existed out of the region of myth, he came to his people 
armed with an oracle from the gods, just as Moses did, and was himself 
regarded as having a nature touched with divinity. No such pretensions 
could well be made by any French legislator within a dozen years or so of 
the death of Voltaire. 

Let us here remark that it was exactly what strikes us as the desperate 
absurdity of the assumptions of the Social Contract, which constituted the 
power of that work, when it accidentally fell into the hands of men who 
surveyed a national system wrecked in all its parts. The Social Contract is 
worked out precisely in that fashion which, if it touches men at all, makes 
them into fanatics. Long trains of reasoning, careful allegation of proofs, 
patient admission on every hand of qualifying propositions and 
multitudinous limitations, are essential to science, and produce treatises that 
guide the wise statesman in normal times. But it is dogma that gives fervour 
to a sect. There are always large classes of minds to whom anything in the 
shape of a vigorously compact system is irresistibly fascinating, and to 
whom the qualification of a proposition, or the limitation of a theoretic 
principle is distressing or intolerable. Such persons always come to the front 
for a season in times of distraction, when the party that knows its own aims 
most definitely is sure to have the best chance of obtaining power. And 
Rousseau’s method charmed their temperament. A man who handles sets of 
complex facts is necessarily slow-footed, but one who has only words to 
deal with, may advance with a speed, a precision, a consistency, a 
conclusiveness, that has a magical potency over men who insist on having 
politics and theology drawn out in exact theorems like those of Euclid. 

Rousseau traces his conclusions from words, and develops his system 
from the interior germs of phrases. Like the typical schoolman, he assumes 
that analysis of terms is the right way of acquiring new knowledge about 
things; he mistakes the multiplication of propositions for the discovery of 
fresh truth. Many pages of the Social Contract are mere logical deductions 
from verbal definitions: the slightest attempt to confront them with actual 
fact would have shown them to be not only valueless, but wholly 
meaningless, in connection with real human nature and the visible working 
of human affairs. He looks into the word, or into his own verbal notion, and 


tells us what is to be found in that, whereas we need to be told the marks 
and qualities that distinguish the object which the word is meant to recall. 
Hence arises his habit of setting himself questions, with reference to which 
we cannot say that the answers are not true, but only that the questions 
themselves were never worth asking. Here is an instance of his method of 
supposing that to draw something from a verbal notion is to find out 
something corresponding to fact. “We can distinguish in the magistrate 
three essentially different wills: Ist, the will peculiar to him as an 
individual, which only tends to his own particular advantage; 2nd, the 
common will of the magistrates, which refers only to the advantage of the 
prince , and this we may name corporate will, which is general in relation to 
the government, and particular in relation to the state of which the 
government is a part; 3rd, the will of the people or sovereign will, which is 
general, as well in relation to the state considered as a whole, as in relation 
to the government considered as part of the whole.”# It might be hard to 
prove that all this is not true, but then it is unreal and comes to nothing, as 
we see if we take the trouble to turn it into real matter. Thus a member of 
the British House of Commons, who is a magistrate in Rousseau’s sense, 
has three essentially different wills: first, as a man, Mr. So-and-so; second, 
his corporate will, as member of the chamber, and this will is general in 
relation to the legislature, but particular in relation to the whole body of 
electors and peers; third, his will as a member of the great electoral body, 
which is a general will alike in relation to the electoral body and to the 
legislature. An English publicist is perfectly welcome to make assertions of 
this kind, if he chooses to do so, and nobody will take the trouble to deny 
them. But they are nonsense. They do not correspond to the real 
composition of a member of parliament, nor do they shed the smallest light 
upon any part either of the theory of government in general, or the working 
of our own government in particular. Almost the same kind of observation 
might be made of the famous dogmatic statements about sovereignty. 
“Sovereignty, being only the exercise of the general will, can never be 
alienated, and the sovereign, who is only a collective being, can only be 
represented by himself: the power may be transmitted, but not the will; 
sovereignty is indivisible, not only in principle, but in object;™ and so forth. 
We shall have to consider these remarks from another point of view. At 
present we refer to them as illustrating the character of the book, as 
consisting of a number of expansions of definitions, analysed as words, not 


compared with the facts of which the words are representatives. This way of 
treating political theory enabled the writer to assume an air of certitude and 
precision, which led narrow deductive minds completely captive. Burke 
poured merited scorn on the application of geometry to politics and 
algebraic formulas to government, but then it was just this seeming 
demonstration, this measured accuracy, that filled Rousseau’s disciples with 
a supreme and undoubting confidence which leaves the modern student of 
these schemes in amazement unspeakable. The thinness of Robespierre’s 
ideas on government ceases to astonish us, when we remember that he had 
not trained himself to look upon it as the art of dealing with huge groups of 
conflicting interests, of hostile passions, of hardly reconcilable aims, of 
vehemently opposed forces. He had disciplined his political intelligence on 
such meagre and unsubstantial argumentation as the following:— “Let us 
suppose the state composed of ten thousand citizens. The sovereign can 
only be considered collectively and as a body; but each person, in his 
quality as subject, is considered as an individual unit; thus the sovereign is 
to the subject as ten thousand is to one; in other words, each member of the 
state has for his share only the ten-thousandth part of the sovereign 
authority, though he is submitted to it in all his own entirety. If the people 
be composed of a hundred thousand men, the condition of the subjects does 
not change, and each of them bears equally the whole empire of the laws, 
while his suffrage, reduced to a hundred-thousandth, has ten times less 
influence in drawing them up. Then, the subject remaining still only one, 
the relation of the sovereign augments in the ratio of the number of the 
citizens. Whence it follows that, the larger the state becomes, the more does 
liberty diminish.” 

Apart from these arithmetical conceptions, and the deep charm which 
their assurance of expression had for the narrow and fervid minds of which 
England and Germany seem to have got finally rid in Anabaptists and Fifth 
Monarchy men, but which still haunted France, there were maxims in the 
Social Contract of remarkable convenience for the members of a Committee 
of Public Safety. “How can a blind multitude,” the writer asks in one place, 
“which so often does not know its own will, because it seldom knows what 
is good for it, execute of itself an undertaking so vast and so difficult as a 
system of legislation?” Again, “as nature gives to each man an absolute 
power over all his members, so the social pact gives to the body politic an 
absolute power over all its members; and it is this same power which, when 


directed by the general will, bears, as I have said, the name of 
sovereignty.” Above all, the little chapter on a dictatorship is the very 
foundation of the position of the Robespierrists in the few months 
immediately preceding their fall. “It 1s evidently the first intention of the 
people that the state should not perish,” and so on, with much criticism of 
the system of occasional dictatorships, as they were resorted to in old 
Rome.™ Yet this does not in itself go much beyond the old monarchic 
doctrine of Prerogative, as a corrective for the slowness and want of 
immediate applicability of mere legal processes in cases of state emergency; 
and it is worth noticing again and again that in spite of the shriekings of 
reaction, the few atrocities of the Terror are an almost invisible speck 
compared with the atrocities of Christian churchmen and lawful kings, 
perpetrated in accordance with their notion of what constituted public 
safety. So far as Rousseau’s intention goes, we find in his writings one of 
the strongest denunciations of the doctrine of public safety that is to be 
found in any of the writings of the century. “Is the safety of a citizen,” he 
cries, “less the common cause than the safety of the state? They may tell us 
that it is well that one should perish on behalf of all. I will admire such a 
sentence in the mouth of a virtuous patriot, who voluntarily and for duty’s 
sake devotes himself to death for the salvation of his country. But if we are 
to understand that it is allowed to the government to sacrifice an innocent 
person for the safety of the multitude, I hold this maxim for one of the most 
execrable that tyranny has ever invented, and the most dangerous that can 
be admitted.” It may be said that the Terrorists did not sacrifice innocent 
life, but the plea is frivolous on the lips of men who proscribed whole 
classes. You cannot justly draw a capital indictment against a class. 
Rousseau, however, cannot fairly be said to have had a share in the 
responsibility for the more criminal part of the policy of 1793, any more 
than the founder of Christianity is responsible for the atrocities that have 
been committed by the more ardent worshippers of his name, and justified 
by stray texts caught up from the gospels. Helvétius had said, “All becomes 
legitimate and even virtuous on behalf of the public safety.” Rousseau wrote 
in the margin, “The public safety is nothing unless individuals enjoy 
security.” The author of a theory is not answerable for the applications 
which may be read into it by the passions of men and the exigencies of a 
violent crisis. Such applications show this much and no more, that the 
theory was constructed with an imperfect consideration of the qualities of 


human nature, with too narrow a view of the conditions of society, and 
therefore with an inadequate appreciation of the consequences which the 
theory might be drawn to support. 

It is time to come to the central conception of the Social Contract, the 
dogma which made of it for a time the gospel of a nation, the memorable 
doctrine of the sovereignty of peoples. Of this doctrine Rousseau was 
assuredly not the inventor, though the exaggerated language of some 
popular writers in France leads us to suppose that they think of him as 
nothing less. Even in the thirteenth century the constitution of the Orders, 
and the contests of the friars with the clergy, had engendered faintly 
democratic ways of thinking. Among others the great Aquinas had 
protested against the juristic doctrine that the law is the pleasure of the 
prince. The will of the prince, he says, to be a law, must be directed by 
reason; law is appointed for the common good, and not for a special or 
private good: it follows from this that only the reason of the multitude, or of 
a prince representing the multitude, can make a law. A still more 
remarkable approach to later views was made by Marsilio of Padua, 
physician to Lewis of Bavaria, who wrote a strong book on his master’s 
side, in the great contest between him and the pope (1324). Marsilio in the 
first part of his work not only lays down very elaborately the proposition 
that laws ought to be made by the “universitas civium”; he places this 
sovereignty of the people on the true basis (which Rousseau only took for a 
secondary support to his original compact), namely, the greater likelihood 
of laws being obeyed in the first place, and being good laws in the second, 
when they are made by the body of the persons affected. “No one 
knowingly does hurt to himself, or deliberately asks what is unjust, and on 
that account all or a great majority must wish such law as best suits the 
common interest of the citizens.”*= Turning from this to the Social Contract, 
or to Locke’s essay on Government, the identity in doctrine and 
correspondence in dialect may teach us how little true originality there can 
he among thinkers who are in the same stage; how a metaphysician of the 
thirteenth century and a metaphysician of the eighteenth hit on the same 
doctrine; and how the true classification of thinkers does not follow 
intervals of time, but is fixed by differences of method. It is impossible that 
in the constant play of circumstances and ideas in the minds of different 
thinkers, the same combinations of form and colour in a philosophic 
arrangement of such circumstances and ideas should not recur. Signal 


novelties in thought are as limited as signal inventions in architectural 
construction. It is only one of the great changes in method, that can remove 
the limits of the old combinations, by bringing new material and 
fundamentally altering the point of view. 

In the sixteenth century there were numerous writers who declared the 
right of subjects to depose a bad sovereign, but this position is to be 
distinguished from Rousseau’s doctrine. Thus, if we turn to the great 
historic event of 1581, the rejection of the yoke of Spain by the Dutch, we 
find the Declaration of Independence running, “that if a prince is appointed 
by God over the land, it is to protect them from harm, even as a shepherd to 
the guardianship of his flock. The subjects are not appointed by God for the 
behoof of the prince, but the prince for his subjects, without whom he is no 
prince.” This is obviously divine right, fundamentally modified by a 
popular principle, accepted to meet the exigencies of the occasion, and to 
justify after the event a measure which was dictated by urgent need for 
practical relief. Such a notion of the social compact was still emphatically 
in the semi-patriarchal stage, and is distinct as can be from the dogma of 
popular sovereignty as Rousseau understood it. But it plainly marked a step 
on the way. It was the development of Protestant principles which produced 
and necessarily involved the extreme democratic conclusion. Time was 
needed for their full expansion in this sense, but the result could only have 
been avoided by a suppression of the Reformation, and we therefore count 
it inevitable. Bodin (1577) had defined sovereignty as residing in the 
supreme legislative authority, without further inquiry as to the source or seat 
of that authority, though he admits the vague position which even Lewis 
XIV. did not deny, that the object of political society is the greatest good of 
every citizen or the whole state. In 1603 a Protestant professor of law in 
Germany, Althusen by name, published a treatise of Politics, in which the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of peoples was clearly formulated, to the 
profound indignation both of Jesuits and of Protestant jurists.“ Rousseau 
mentions his name; it does not appear that he read Althusen’s rather 
uncommon treatise, but its teaching would probably have a place in the 
traditions of political theorising current at Geneva, to the spirit of whose 
government it was so congenial. Hooker, vindicating episcopacy against the 
democratic principles of the Puritans, had still been led, apparently by way 
of the ever dominant idea of a law natural, to base civil government on the 
assent of the governed, and had laid down such propositions as these: 


“Laws they are not, which public approbation hath not made so. Laws 
therefore human, of what kind soever, are available by consent,” and so 
on. The views of the Ecclesiastical Polity were adopted by Locke, and 
became the foundation of the famous essay on Civil Government, from 
which popular leaders in our own country drew all their weapons down to 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. Grotius (1625) starting from the 
principle that the law of nature enjoins that we should stand by our 
agreements, then proceeded to assume either an express, or at any rate a 
tacit and implied, promise on the part of all who become members of a 
community, to obey the majority of the body, or a majority of those to 
whom authority has been delegated.” This is a unilateral view of the social 
contract, and omits the element of reciprocity which in Rousseau’s idea was 
cardinal. 


Locke was Rousseau’s most immediate inspirer, and the latter affirmed 
himself to have treated the same matters exactly on Locke’s principles. 
Rousseau, however, exaggerated Locke’s politics as greatly as Condillac 
exaggerated his metaphysics. There was the important difference that 
Locke’s essay on Civil Government was the justification in theory of a 
revolution which had already been accomplished in practice, while the 
Social Contract, tinged as it was by silent reference in the mind of the writer 
to Geneva, was yet a speculation in the air. The circumstances under which 
it was written gave to the propositions of Locke’s piece a reserve and 
moderation which savour of a practical origin and a special case. They have 
not the wide scope and dogmatic air and literary precision of the 
corresponding propositions in Rousseau. We find in Locke none of those 
concise phrases which make fanatics. But the essential doctrine is there. 
The philosopher of the Revolution of 1688 probably carried its principles 
further than most of those who helped in the Revolution had any intention 
to carry them, when he said that “the legislature being only a fiduciary 
power to act for certain ends, there remains still in the people a supreme 
power to remove or alter the legislative.” It may be questioned how many 
of the peers of that day would have assented to the proposition that the 
people — and did Locke mean by the people the electors of the House of 
Commons, or all males over twenty-one, or all householders paying rates? 
— could by any expression of their will abolish the legislative power of the 
upper chamber, or put an end to the legislative and executive powers of the 


crown. But Locke’s statements are direct enough, though he does not use so 
terse a label for his doctrine as Rousseau affixed to it. 

Again, besides the principle of popular sovereignty, Locke most likely 
gave to Rousseau the idea of the origin of this sovereignty in the civil state 
in a pact or contract, which was represented as the foundation and first 
condition of the civil state. From this naturally flowed the connected theory, 
of a perpetual consent being implied as given by the people to each new 
law. We need not quote passages from Locke to demonstrate the substantial 
correspondence of assumption between him and the author of the Social 
Contract. They are found in every chapter.“ Such principles were 
indispensable for the defence of a Revolution like that of 1688, which was 
always carefully marked out by its promoters, as well as by its eloquent 
apologist and expositor a hundred years later, the great Burke, as above all 
things a revolution within the pale of the law or the constitution. They 
represented the philosophic adjustment of popular ideas to the political 
changes wrought by shifting circumstances, as distinguished from the 
biblical or Hebraic method of adjusting such ideas, which had prevailed in 
the contests of the previous generation. 

Yet there was in the midst of those contests one thinker of the first rank 
in intellectual power, who had constructed a genuine philosophy of 
government. Hobbes’s speculations did not fit in with the theory of either of 
the two bodies of combatants in the Civil War. They were each in the 
theological order of ideas, and neither of them sought or was able to 
comprehend the application of philosophic principles to their own case or to 
that of their adversaries. Hebrew precedents and bible texts, on the one 
hand; prerogative of use and high church doctrine, on the other. Between 
these was no space for the acceptance of a secular and rationalistic theory, 
covering the whole field of a social constitution. Now the influence of 
Hobbes upon Rousseau was very marked, and very singular. There were 
numerous differences between the philosopher of Geneva and his 
predecessor of Malmesbury. The one looked on men as good, the other 
looked on them as bad. The one described the state of nature as a state of 
peace, the other as a state of war. The one believed that laws and institutions 
had depraved man, the other that they had improved him.“ But these 
differences did not prevent the action of Hobbes on Rousseau. It resulted in 
a curious fusion between the premisses and the temper of Hobbes and the 
conclusions of Locke. This fusion produced that popular absolutism of 


which the Social Contract was the theoretical expression, and Jacobin 
supremacy the practical manifestation. Rousseau borrowed from Hobbes 
the true conception of sovereignty, and from Locke the true conception of 
the ultimate seat and original of authority, and of the two together he made 
the great image of the sovereign people. Strike the crowned head from that 
monstrous figure which is the frontispiece of the Leviathan, and you have a 
frontispiece that will do excellently well for the Social Contract. Apart from 
a multitude of other obligations, good and bad, which Rousseau owed to 
Hobbes, as we shall point out, we may here mention that of the superior 
accuracy of the notion of law in the Social Contract over the notion of law 
in Montesquieu’s work. The latter begins, as everybody knows, with a 
definition inextricably confused: “Laws are necessary relations flowing 
from the nature of things, and in this sense all beings have their laws, 
divinity has its laws, the material world has its laws, the intelligences 
superior to men have their laws, the beasts have their laws, man has his 
laws... There is a primitive reason, and laws are the relations to be found 
between that and the different beings, and the relations of these different 
beings among one another.” Rousseau at once put aside these divergent 
meanings, made the proper distinction between a law of nature and the 
imperative law of a state, and justly asserted that the one could teach us 
nothing worth knowing about the other. Hobbes’s phraseology is much 
less definite than this, and shows that he had not himself wholly shaken off 
the same confusion as reigned in Montesquieu’s account a century later. But 
then Hobbes’s account of the true meaning of sovereignty was so clear, 
firm, and comprehensive, as easily to lead any fairly perspicuous student 
who followed him, to apply it to the true meaning of law. And on this head 
of law not so much fault is to be found with Rousseau, as on the head of 
larger constitutional theory. He did not look long enough at given laws, and 
hence failed to seize all their distinctive qualities; above all he only half 
saw, if he saw at all, that a law is a command and not a contract, and his 
eyes were closed to this, because the true view was incompatible with his 
fundamental assumption of contract as the base of the social union. But he 
did at all events grasp the quality of generality as belonging to laws proper, 
and separated them justly from what he calls decrees, which we are now 
taught to name occasional or particular commands.~ This is worth 
mentioning, because it shows that, in spite of his habits of intellectual 
laxity, Rousseau was capable, where he had a clear-headed master before 


him, of a very considerable degree of precision of thought, however liable it 
was to fall into error or deficiency for want of abundant comparison with 
bodies of external fact. Let us now proceed to some of the central 
propositions of the Social Contract. 

1. The origin of society dates from the moment when the obstacles 
which impede the preservation of men in a state of nature are too strong for 
such forces as each individual can employ in order to keep himself in that 
state. At this point they can only save themselves by aggregation. Problem: 
to find a form of association which defends and protects with the whole 
common force the person and property of each associate, and by which, 
each uniting himself to all, still only obeys himself, and remains as free as 
he was before. Solution: a social compact reducible to these words, “Each 
of us places in common his person and his whole power under the supreme 
direction of the general will; and we further receive each member as 
indivisible part of the whole.” This act of association constitutes a moral 
and collective body, a public person. 

The practical importance and the mischief of thus suffering society to 
repose on conventions which the human will had made, lay in the corollary 
that the human will is competent at any time to unmake them, and also 
therefore to devise all possible changes that fell short of unmaking them. 
This was the root of the fatal hypothesis of the dictator, or divinely 
commissioned lawgiver. External circumstance and human nature alike 
were passive and infinitely pliable; they were the material out of which the 
legislator was to devise conventions at pleasure, without apprehension as to 
their suitableness either to the conditions of society among which they were 
to work, or to the passions and interests of those by whom they were to be 
carried out, and who were supposed to have given assent to them. It would 
be unjust to say that Rousseau actually faced this position and took the 
consequences. He expressly says in more places than one that the science of 
Government is only a science of combinations, applications, and 
exceptions, according to time, place, and circumstance.“ But to base 
society on conventions is to impute an element of arbitrariness to these 
combinations and applications, and to make them independent, as they can 
never be, of the limits inexorably fixed by the nature of things. The notion 
of compact is the main source of all the worst vagaries in Rousseau’s 
political speculation. 


It is worth remarking in the history of opinion, that there was at this time 
in France a little knot of thinkers who were nearly in full possession of the 
true view of the limits set by the natural ordering of societies to the power 
of convention and the function of the legislators. Five years after the 
publication of the Social Contract, a remarkable book was written by one of 
the economic sect of the Physiocrats, the later of whom, though specially 
concerned with the material interests of communities, very properly felt the 
necessity of connecting the discussion of wealth with the assumption of 
certain fundamental political conditions. They felt this, because it is 
impossible to settle any question about wages or profits, for instance, until 
you have first settled whether you are assuming the principles of liberty and 
property. This writer with great consistency found the first essential of all 
social order in conformity of positive law and institution to those qualities 
of human nature, and their relations with those material instruments of life, 
which, and not convention, were the true origin, as they are the actual 
grounds, of the perpetuation of our societies. This was wiser than 
Rousseau’s conception of the lawgiver as one who should change human 
nature, and take away from man the forces that are naturally his own, to 
replace them by others comparatively foreign to him. Rousseau once 
wrote, in a letter about Rivière’s book, that the great problem in politics, 
which might be compared with the quadrature of the circle in geometry, is 
to find a form of government which shall place law above man.~ A more 
important problem, and not any less difficult for the political theoriser, is to 
mark the bounds at which the authority of the law is powerless or 
mischievous in attempting to control the egoistic or non-social parts of man. 
This problem Rousseau ignored, and that he should do so was only natural 
in one who believed that man had bound himself by a convention, strictly to 
suppress his egoistic and non-social parts, and who based all his speculation 
on this pact as against the force, or the paternal authority, or the will of a 
Supreme Being, in which other writers founded the social union. 

2. The body thus constituted by convention is the sovereign. Each citizen 
is a member of the sovereign, standing in a definite relation to individuals 
qua individuals; he is also as an individual a member of the state and 
subject to the sovereign, of which from the first point of view he is a 
component element. The sovereign and the body politic are one and the 
same thing. 


Of the antecedents and history of this doctrine enough has already been 
said. Its general truth as a description either of what is, or what ought to be 
and will be, demands an ampler discussion than there is any occasion to 
carry on here. We need only point out its place as a kind of intermediate 
dissolvent for which the time was most ripe. It breaks up the feudal 
conception of political authority as a property of land-ownership, noble 
birth, and the like, and it associates this authority widely and simply with 
the bare fact of participation in any form of citizenship in the social union. 
The later and higher idea of every share of political power as a function to 
be discharged for the good of the whole body, and not merely as a right to 
be enjoyed for the advantage of its possessor, was a form of thought to 
which Rousseau did not rise. That does not lessen the effectiveness of the 
blow which his doctrine dealt to French feudalism, and which is its main 
title to commemoration in connection with his name. 

The social compact thus made is essentially different from the social 
compact which Hobbes described as the origin of what he calls 
commonwealths by institution, to distinguish them from commonwealths by 
acquisition, that is to say, states formed by conquest or resting on hereditary 
rule. “A commonwealth,” Hobbes says, “is said to be instituted when a 
multitude of men do agree and covenant, every one with every one, that to 
whatsoever man or assembly of men shall be given by the major part the 
right to present the person of them all, that is to say, to be their 
representative; every one ... shall authorise all the actions and judgments of 
that man or assembly of men, in the same manner as if they were his own, 
to the end to live peaceably among themselves, and be protected against 
other men.” But Rousseau’s compact was an act of association among 
equals, who also remained equals. Hobbes’s compact was an act of 
surrender on the part of the many to one or a number. The first was the 
constitution of civil society, the second was the erection of a government. 
As nobody now believes in the existence of any such compact in either one 
form or the other, it would be superfluous to inquire which of the two 1s the 
less inaccurate. All we need do is to point out that there was this difference. 
Rousseau distinctly denied the existence of any element of contract in the 
erection of a government; there is only one contract in the state, he said, and 
it is that of association.“ Locke’s notion of the compact which was the 
beginning of every political society is indefinite on this point; he speaks of 
it indifferently as an agreement of a body of free men to unite and 


incorporate into a society, and an agreement to set up a government. Most 
of us would suppose the two processes to be as nearly identical as may be; 
Rousseau drew a distinction, and from this distinction he derived further 
differences. 

Here, we may remark, is the starting-point in the history of the ideas of 
the revolution, of one of the most prominent of them all, that of Fraternity. 
If the whole structure of society rests on an act of partnership entered into 
by equals on behalf of themselves and their descendants for ever, the nature 
of the union is not what it would be, if the members of the union had only 
entered it to place their liberties at the feet of some superior power. Society 
in the one case is a covenant of subjection, in the other a covenant of social 
brotherhood. This impressed itself deeply on the feelings of men like 
Robespierre, who were never so well pleased as when they could find for 
their sentimentalism a covering of neat political logic. The same idea of 
association came presently to receive a still more remarkable and 
momentous extension, when it was translated from the language of mere 
government into that of the economic organisation of communities. 
Rousseau’s conception went no further than political association, as distinct 
from subjection. Socialism, which came by and by to the front place, 
carried the idea to its fullest capacity, and presented all the relations of men 
with one another as fixed by the same bond. Men had entered the social 
union as brethren, equal, and co-operators, not merely for purposes of 
government, but for purposes of mutual succour in all its aspects. This 
naturally included the most important of all, material production. They were 
not associated merely as equal participants in political sovereignty; they 
were equal participants in all the rest of the increase made to the means of 
human happiness by united action. Socialism is the transfer of the principle 
of fraternal association from politics, where Rousseau left it, to the wider 
sphere of industrial force. 

It is perhaps worth notice that another famous revolutionary term 
belongs to the same source. All the associates of this act of union, becoming 
members of the city, are as such to be called Citizens, as participating in the 
sovereign authority.“ The term was in familiar use enough among the 
French in their worst days, but it was Rousseau’s sanction which marked it 
in the new times with a sort of sacramental stamp. It came naturally to him, 
because it was the name of the first of the two classes which constituted the 


active portion of the republic of Geneva, and the only class whose members 
were eligible to the chief magistracies. 

3. We next have a group of propositions setting forth the attributes of 
sovereignty. It is inalienable.*® It is indivisible. 

These two propositions, which play such a part in the history of some of 
the episodes of the French Revolution, contain no more than was contended 
for by Hobbes, and has been accepted in our own times by Austin. When 
Hobbes says that “to the laws which the sovereign maketh, the sovereign is 
not subject, for if he were subject to the civil laws he were subject to 
himself, which were not subjection but freedom,” his notion of sovereignty 
is exactly that expressed by Rousseau in his unexplained dogma of the 
inalienableness of sovereignty. So Rousseau means no more by the dogma 
that sovereignty is indivisible, than Austin meant when he declared of the 
doctrine that the legislative sovereign powers and the executive sovereign 
powers belong in any society to distinct parties, that it is a supposition too 
palpably false to endure a moment’s examination. The way in which this 
account of the indivisibleness of sovereignty was understood during the 
revolution, twisted it into a condemnation of the dreaded idea of 
Federalism. It might just as well have been interpreted to condemn alliances 
between nations; for the properties of sovereignty are clearly independent of 
the dimensions of the sovereign unit. Another effect of this doctrine was the 
rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the balanced parliamentary 
system, which the followers of Montesquieu would fain have introduced on 
the English model. Whether that was an evil or a good, publicists will long 
continue to dispute. 

4. The general will of the sovereign upon an object of common interest is 
expressed in a law. Only the sovereign can possess this law-making power, 
because no one but the sovereign has the right of declaring the general will. 
The legislative power cannot be exerted by delegation or representation. 
The English fancy that they are a free nation, but they are grievously 
mistaken. They are only free during the election of members of parliament; 
the members once chosen, the people are slaves, nay, as people they have 
ceased to exist. It is impossible for the sovereign to act, except when the 
people are assembled. Besides such extraordinary assemblies as unforeseen 
events may call for, there must be fixed periodical meetings that nothing 
can interrupt or postpone. Do you call this chimerical? Then you have 
forgotten the Roman comitia, as well as such gatherings of the people as 


those of the Macedonians and the Franks and most other nations in their 
primitive times. What has existed is certainly possible. 

It is very curious that Rousseau in this part of his subject should have 
contented himself with going back to Macedonia and Rome, instead of 
pointing to the sovereign states that have since become confederate with his 
native republic. A historian in our own time has described with an 
enthusiasm that equals that of the Social Contract, how he saw the 
sovereign people of Uri and the sovereign people of Appenzell discharge 
the duties of legislation and choice of executive, each in the majesty of its 
corporate person. That Rousseau was influenced by the free sovereignty of 
the states of the Swiss confederation, as well as by that of his own city, we 
may well believe. Whether he was or not, it must always be counted a 
serious misfortune that a writer who was destined to exercise such power in 
a crisis of the history of a great nation, should have chosen his illustrations 
from a time and from societies so remote, that the true conditions of their 
political system could not possibly be understood with any approach to 
reality, while there were, within a few leagues of his native place, 
communities where the system of a sovereign public in his own sense was 
actually alive and flourishing and at work. From them the full meaning of 
his theories might have been practically gathered, and whatever useful 
lessons lay at the bottom of them might have been made plain. As it was, it 
came to pass singularly enough that the effect of the French Revolution was 
the suppression, happily only for a time, of the only governments in Europe 
where the doctrine of the favourite apostle of the Revolution was a reality. 
The constitution of the Helvetic Republic in 1798 was as bad a blow to the 
sovereignty of peoples in a true sense, as the old house of Austria or 
Charles of Burgundy could ever have dealt. That constitution, moreover, 
was directly opposed to the Social Contract in setting up what it called 
representative democracy, for representative democracy was just what 
Rousseau steadily maintained to be a nullity and a delusion. 

The only lesson which the Social Contract contained for a statesman 
bold enough to take into his hands the reconstruction of France, 
undoubtedly pointed in the direction of confederation. At one place, where 
he became sensible of the impotence which his assumption of a small state 
inflicted on his whole speculation, Rousseau said he would presently show 
how the good order of a small state might be united to the external power of 
a great people. Though he never did this, he hints in a footnote that his plan 


belonged to the theory of confederations, of which the principles were still 
to be established.“ When he gave advice for the renovation of the wretched 
constitution of Poland, he insisted above all things that they should apply 
themselves to extend and perfect the system of federate governments, “the 
only one that unites in itself all the advantages of great and small states.” 
A very few years after the appearance of his book, the great American 
union of sovereign states arose to point the political moral. The French 
revolutionists missed the force alike of the practical example abroad, and of 
the theory of the book which they took for gospel at home. How far they 
were driven to this by the urgent pressure of foreign war, or whether they 
would have followed the same course without that interference, merely in 
obedience to the catholic and monarchic absolutism which had sunk so 
much deeper into French character than people have been willing to admit, 
we cannot tell. The fact remains that the Jacobins, Rousseau’s immediate 
disciples, at once took up the chain of centralised authority where it had 
been broken off by the ruin of the monarchy. They caught at the letter of the 
dogma of a sovereign people, and lost its spirit. They missed the germ of 
truth in Rousseau’s scheme, namely, that for order and freedom and just 
administration the unit should not be too large to admit of the participation 
of the persons concerned in the management of their own public affairs. If 
they had realised this and applied it, either by transforming the old 
monarchy into a confederacy of sovereign provinces, or by some less 
sweeping modification of the old centralised scheme of government, they 
might have saved France.“ But, once more, men interpret a political treatise 
on principles which either come to them by tradition; or else spring 
suddenly up from roots of passion. 

5. The government is the minister of the sovereign. It is an intermediate 
body set up between sovereign and subjects for their mutual 
correspondence, charged with the execution of the laws and the 
maintenance of civil and political freedom. The members comprising it are 
called magistrates or kings, and to the whole body so composed, whether of 
one or of more than one, is given the name of prince. If the whole power is 
centred in the hands of a single magistrate, from whom all the rest hold 
their authority, the government is called a monarchy. If there are more 
persons simply citizens than there are magistrates, this is an aristocracy.“ If 
more citizen magistrates than simple private citizens, that is a democracy. 
The last government is as a general rule best fitted for small states, and the 


first for large ones — on the principle that the number of the supreme 
magistrates ought to be in the inverse ratio of that of the citizens. But there 
is a multitude of circumstances which may furnish reasons for exceptions to 
this general rule. 


This common definition of the three forms of governments according to 
the mere number of the participants in the chief magistracy, though adopted 
by Hobbes and other writers, is certainly inadequate and uninstructive, 
without some further qualification. Aristotle, for instance, furnishes such a 
qualification, when he refers to the interests in which the government is 
carried on, whether the interest of a small body or of the whole of the 
citizens. Montesquieu’s well-known division, though logically faulty, still 
has the merit of pointing to conditions of difference among forms of 
government, outside of and apart from the one fact of the number of the 
sovereign. To divide governments, as Montesquieu did, into republics, 
monarchies, and despotisms, was to use two principles of division, first the 
number of the sovereign, and next something else, namely, the difference 
between a constitutional and an absolute monarch. Then he returned to the 
first principle of division, and separated a republic into a government of all, 
which is a democracy, and a government by a part, which is aristocracy.“ 
Still, to have introduced the element of law-abidingness in the chief 
magistracy, whether of one or more, was to have called attention to the fact 
that no single distinction is enough to furnish us with a conception of the 
real and vital differences which may exist between one form of government 
and another. 


The important fact about a government lies quite as much in the 
qualifying epithet which is to be affixed to any one of the three names, as in 
the name itself. We know nothing about a monarchy, until we have been 
told whether it is absolute or constitutional; if absolute, whether it is 
administered in the interests of the realm, like that of Prussia under 
Frederick the Great, or in the interests of the ruler, like that of an Indian 
principality under a native prince; if constitutional, whether the real power 
is aristocratic, as in Great Britain a hundred years ago, or plutocratic, as in 
Great Britain to-day, or popular, as it may be here fifty years hence. And so 
with reference to each of the other two forms; neither name gives us any 
instruction, except of a merely negative kind, until it has been made precise 


by one or more explanatory epithets. What is the common quality of the old 
Roman republic, the republics of the Swiss confederation, the republic of 
Venice, the American republic, the republic of Mexico? Plainly the word 
republic has no further effect beyond that of excluding the idea of a 
recognised dynasty. 

Rousseau is perhaps less open to this kind of criticism than other writers 
on political theory, for the reason that he distinguishes the constitution of 
the state from the constitution of the government. The first he settles 
definitely. The whole body of the people is to be sovereign, and to be 
endowed alone with what he conceived as the only genuinely legislative 
power. The only question which he considers open is as to the form in 
which the delegated executive authority shall be organised. Democracy, the 
immediate government of all by all, he rejects as too perfect for men; it 
requires a state so small that each citizen knows all the others, manners so 
simple that the business may be small and the mode of discussion easy, 
equality of rank and fortune so general as not to allow of the overriding of 
political equality by material superiority, and so forth. Monarchy labours 
under a number of disadvantages which are tolerably obvious. “One 
essential and inevitable defect, which must always place monarchic below 
republican government, is that in the latter the public voice hardly ever 
promotes to the first places any but capable and enlightened men who fill 
them with honour; whereas those who get on in monarchies, are for the 
most part small busybodies, small knaves, small intriguers, in whom the 
puny talents which are the secret of reaching substantial posts in courts, 
only serve to show their stupidity to the public as soon as they have made 
their way to the front. The people is far less likely to make a blunder in a 
choice of this sort, than the prince, and a man of true merit is nearly as rare 
in the ministry, as a fool at the head of the government of a republic.” 
There remains aristocracy. Of this there are three sorts: natural, elective, and 
hereditary. The first can only thrive among primitive folk, while the third is 
the worst of all governments. The second is the best, for it is aristocracy 
properly so called. If men only acquire rule in virtue of election, then purity, 
enlightenment, experience, and all the other grounds of public esteem and 
preference, become so many new guarantees that the administration shall be 
wise and just. It is the best and most natural order that the wisest should 
govern the multitude, provided you are sure that they will govern the 
multitude for its advantage, and not for their own. If aristocracy of this kind 


requires one or two virtues less than a popular executive, it also demands 
others which are peculiar to itself, such as moderation in the rich and 
content in the poor. For this form comports with a certain inequality of 
fortune, for the reason that it is well that the administration of public affairs 
should be confided to those who are best able to give their whole time to it. 
At the same time it is of importance that an opposite choice should 
occasionally teach the people that in the merit of men there are more 
momentous reasons of preference than wealth. Rousseau, as we have seen, 
had pronounced English liberty to be no liberty at all, save during the few 
days once in seven years when the elections to parliament take place. Yet 
this scheme of an elective aristocracy was in truth a very near approach to 
the English form as it is theoretically presented in our own day, with a 
suffrage gradually becoming universal. If the suffrage were universal, and if 
its exercise took place once a year, our system, in spite of the now 
obsolescent elements of hereditary aristocracy and nominal monarchy, 
would be as close a realisation of the scheme of the Social Contract as any 
representative system permits. If Rousseau had further developed his 
notions of confederation, the United States would most have resembled his 
type. 

6. What is to be the attitude of the state in respect of religion? Certainly 
not that prescribed by the policy of the middle ages. The separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal power, indicated by Jesus Christ, and developed 
by his followers in the course of many subsequent generations, was in 
Rousseau’s eyes most mischievous, because it ended in the subordination of 
the temporal power to the spiritual, and that is incompatible with an 
efficient polity. Even the kings of England, though they style themselves 
heads of the church, are really its ministers and servants.** 

The last allegation evinces Rousseau’s usual ignorance of history, and 
need not be discussed, any more than his proposition on which he lays so 
much stress, that Christians cannot possibly be good soldiers, nor truly good 
citizens, because their hearts being fixed upon another world, they must 
necessarily be indifferent to the success or failure of such enterprises as 
they may take up in this.® In reading the Social Contract, and some other of 
the author’s writings besides, we have constantly to interpret the direct, 
positive, categorical form of assertion into something of this kind— “Such 
and such consequences ought logically to follow from the meaning of the 
name, or the definition of a principle, or from such and such motives.” The 


change of this moderate form of provisional assertion into the unconditional 
statement that such and such consequences have actually followed, 
constantly lands the author in propositions which any reader who tests them 
by an appeal to the experience of mankind, written and unwritten, at once 
discovers to be false and absurd. Rousseau himself took less trouble to 
verify his conclusions by such an appeal to experience than any writer that 
ever lived in a scientific age. The other remark to be made on the above 
section is that the rejection of the Christian or ecclesiastical division of the 
powers of the church and the powers of the state, is the strongest illustration 
that could be found of the debt of Rousseau’s conception of a state to the 
old pagan conception. It was the main characteristic of the polities which 
Christian monotheism and feudalism together succeeded in replacing, to 
recognise no such division as that between church and state, pope and 
emperor. Rousseau resumed the old conception. But he adjusted it in a 
certain degree to the spirit of his own time, and imposed certain 
philosophical limitations upon it. His scheme is as follows. 

Religion, he says, in its relation to the state, may be considered as of 
three kinds. First, natural religion, without temple, altar, or rite, the true and 
pure theism of the natural conscience of man. Second, local, civil, or 
positive religion, with dogmas, rites, exercises; a theology of a primitive 
people, exactly co-extensive with all the rights and all the duties of men. 
Third, a religion like the Christianity of the Roman church, which gives 
men two sets of laws, two chiefs, two countries, submits them to 
contradictory duties, and prevents them from being able to be at once 
devout and patriotic. The last of these is so evidently pestilent as to need no 
discussion. The second has the merit of teaching men to identify duty to 
their gods with duty to their country; under this to die for the land is 
martyrdom, to break its laws impiety, and to subject a culprit to public 
execration is to devote him to the anger of the gods. But it is bad, because it 
is at bottom a superstition, and because it makes a people sanguinary and 
intolerant. The first of all, which is now styled a Christian theism, having no 
special relation with the body politic, adds no force to the laws. There are 
many particular objections to Christianity flowing from the fact of its not 
being a kingdom of this world, and this above all, that Christianity only 
preaches servitude and dependence. What then is to be done? The 
sovereign must establish a purely civil profession of faith. It will consist of 
the following positive dogmas: — the existence of a divinity, powerful, 


intelligent, beneficent and foreseeing; the life to come; the happiness of the 
just, the chastisement of the wicked; the sanctity of the social contract and 
the laws. These articles of belief are imposed, not as dogmas of religion 
exactly, but as sentiments of sociability. If any one declines to accept them, 
he ought to be exiled, not for being impious, but for being unsociable, 
incapable of sincere attachment to the laws, or of sacrificing his life to his 
duty. If any one, after publicly recognising these dogmas, carries himself as 
if he did not believe them, let him be punished by death, for he has 
committed the worst of crimes, he has lied before the laws.“ 

Rousseau thus, unconsciously enough, brought to its climax that reaction 
against the absorption of the state in the church which had first taken a 
place in literature in the controversy between legists and canonists, and had 
found its most famous illustration in the De Monarchia of the great poet of 
catholicism. The division of two co-equal realms, one temporal, the other 
spiritual, was replaced in the Genevese thinker by what he admitted to be 
“pure Hobbism.” This, the rigorous subordination of the church to the state, 
was the end, so far as France went, of the speculative controversy which 
had occupied Europe for so many ages, as to the respective powers of pope 
and emperor, of positive law and law divine. The famous civil constitution 
of the clergy (1790), which was the expression of Rousseau’s principle as 
formulated by his disciples in the Constituent Assembly, was the 
revolutionary conclusion to the world-wide dispute, whose most 
melodramatic episode had been the scene in the courtyard of Canossa. 

Rousseau’s memorable prescription, banishing all who should not 
believe in God, or a future state, or in rewards and punishments for the 
deeds done in the body, and putting to death any who, after subscribing to 
the required profession, should seem no longer to hold it, has naturally 
created a very lively horror in a tolerant generation like our own, some of 
whose finest spirits have rejected deliberately and finally the articles of 
belief, without which they could not have been suffered to exist in 
Rousseau’s state. It seemed to contemporaries, who were enthusiastic above 
all things for humanity and infinite tolerance, these being the prizes of the 
long conflict which they hoped they were completing, to be a return to the 
horrors of the Holy Office. Men were as shocked as the modern philosopher 
is, when he finds the greatest of the followers of Socrates imposing in his 
latest piece the penalty of imprisonment for five years, to be followed in 
case of obduracy by death, on one who should not believe in the gods set up 


for the state by the lawmaker. And we can hardly comfort ourselves, as 
Milton did about Plato, who framed laws which no city ever yet received, 
and “fed his fancy with making many edicts to his airy burgomasters, which 
they who otherwise admire him, wish had been rather buried and excused in 
the genial cups of an academic night-sitting.™* Rousseau’s ideas fell among 
men who were most potent and corporeal burgomasters. In the winter of 
1793 two parties in Paris stood face to face; the rationalistic, Voltairean 
party of the Commune, named improperly after Hébert, but whose best 
member was Chaumette, and the sentimental, Rousseauite party, led by 
Robespierre. The first had industriously desecrated the churches, and 
consummated their revolt against the gods of the old time by the public 
worship of the Goddess of Reason, who was prematurely set up for deity of 
the new time. Robespierre retaliated with the mummeries of the Festival of 
the Supreme Being, and protested against atheism as the crime of 
aristocrats. Presently the atheistic party succumbed. Chaumette was not 
directly implicated in the proceedings which led to their fall, but he was by 
and by accused of conspiring with Hébert, Clootz, and the rest, “to destroy 
all notion of Divinity and base the government of France on atheism.” 
“They attack the immortality of the soul,” cried Saint Just, “the thought 
which consoled Socrates in his dying moments, and their dream is to raise 
atheism into a worship.” And this was the offence, technically and officially 
described, for which Chaumette and Clootz were sent to the guillotine 
(April 1794), strictly on the principle which had been laid down in the 
Social Contract, and accepted by Robespierre." 

It would have been odd in any writer less firmly possessed with the 
infallibility of his own dreams than Rousseau was, that he should not have 
seen the impossibility in anything like the existing conditions of human 
nature, of limiting the profession of civil faith to the three or four articles 
which happened to constitute his own belief. Having once granted the 
general position that a citizen may be required to profess some religious 
faith, there is no speculative principle, and there is no force in the world, 
which can fix any bound to the amount or kind of religious faith which the 
state has the right thus to exact. Rousseau said that a man was dangerous to 
the city who did not believe in God, a future state, and divine reward and 
retribution. But then Calvin thought a man dangerous who did not believe 
both that there is only one God, and also that there are three Gods. And so 
Chaumette went to the scaffold, and Servetus to the stake, on the one 


common principle that the civil magistrate is concerned with heresy. And 
Hébert was only following out the same doctrine in a mild and equitable 
manner, when he insisted on preventing the publication of a book in which 
the author professed his belief in a God. A single step in the path of civil 
interference with opinion leads you the whole way. 

The history of the Protestant churches is enough to show the pitiable 
futility of the proviso for religious tolerance with which Rousseau closed 
his exposition. “If there is no longer an exclusive national religion, then 
every creed ought to be tolerated which tolerates other creeds, so long as it 
contains nothing contrary to the duties of the citizen. But whoever dares to 
say, Out of the church, no salvation, ought to be banished from the state.” 
The reason for which Henry IV. embraced the Roman religion — namely, 
that in that he might be saved, in the opinion alike of Protestants and 
Catholics, whereas in the reformed faith, though he was saved according to 
Protestants, yet according to Catholics he was necessarily damned, — ought 
to have made every honest man, and especially every prince, reject it. It was 
the more curious that Rousseau did not see the futility of drawing the line of 
tolerance at any given set of dogmas, however simple and slight and 
acceptable to himself they might be, because he invited special admiration 
for D’Argenson’s excellent maxim that “in the republic everybody is 
perfectly free in what does not hurt others.™ Surely this maxim has very 
little significance or value, unless we interpret it as giving entire liberty of 
opinion, because no opinion whatever can hurt others, until it manifests 
itself in act, including of course speech, which is a kind of act. Rousseau 
admitted that over and above the profession of civil faith, a citizen might 
hold what opinions he pleased, in entire freedom from the sovereign’s 
cognisance or jurisdiction; “for as the sovereign has no competence in the 
other world, the fate of subjects in that other world is not his affair, 
provided they are good citizens in this.” But good citizenship consists in 
doing or forbearing from certain actions, and to punish men on the 
inference that forbidden action is likely to follow from the rejection of a set 
of opinions, or to exact a test oath of adherence to such opinions on the 
same principle, is to concede the whole theory of civil intolerance, however 
little Rousseau may have realised the perfectly legitimate applications of his 
doctrine. It was an unconscious compromise. He was thinking of Calvin in 
practice and Hobbes in theory, and he was at the same time influenced by 
the moderate spirit of his time, and the comparatively reasonable character 


of his personal belief. He praised Hobbes as the only author who had seen 
the right remedy for the conflict of the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions, 
by proposing to unite the two heads of the eagle, and reducing all to 
political unity, without which never will either state or government be duly 
constituted. But Hobbes was consistent without flinching. He refused to set 
limits to the religious prescriptions which a sovereign might impose, for 
“even when the civil sovereign is an infidel, every one of his own subjects 
that resisteth him, sinneth against the laws of God (for such are the laws of 
nature), and rejecteth the counsel of the apostles, that admonisheth all 
Christians to obey their princes.... And for their faith, it is internal and 
invisible: they have the licence that Naaman had, and need not put 
themselves into danger for it; but if they do, they ought to expect their 
reward in heaven, and not complain of their lawful sovereign.” All this 
flowed from the very idea and definition of sovereignty, which Rousseau 
accepted from Hobbes, as we have already seen. Such consequences, 
however, stated in these bold terms, must have been highly revolting to 
Rousseau; he could not assent to an exercise of sovereignty which might be 
atheistic, Mahometan, or anything else unqualifiedly monstrous. He failed 
to see the folly of trying to unite the old notions of a Christian 
commonwealth with what was fundamentally his own notion of a 
commonwealth after the ancient type. He stripped the pagan republics, 
which he took for his model, of their national and official polytheism, and 
he put on in its stead a scanty remnant of theism slightly tinged with 
Christianity. 

Then he practically accepted Hobbes’s audacious bidding to the man 
who should not be able to accept the state creed, to go courageously to 
martyrdom, and leave the land in peace. For the modern principle, which 
was contained in D’Argenson’s saying previously quoted, that the civil 
power does best absolutely and unreservedly to ignore spirituals, he was not 
prepared either by his emancipation from the theological ideas of his youth, 
or by his observation of the working and tendencies of systems, which 
involved the state in some more or less close relations with the church, 
either as superior, equal, or subordinate. Every test is sure to insist on 
mental independence ending exactly where the speculative curiosity of the 
time is most intent to begin. 

Let us now shortly confront Rousseau’s ideas with some of the 
propositions belonging to another method of approaching the philosophy of 


government, that have for their key-note the conception of expediency or 
convenience, and are tested by their conformity to the observed and 
recorded experience of mankind. According to this method, the ground and 
origin of society is not a compact; that never existed in any known case, and 
never was a condition of obligation either in primitive or developed 
societies, either between subjects and sovereign, or between the equal 
members of a sovereign body. The true ground is an acceptance of 
conditions which came into existence by the sociability inherent in man, 
and were developed by man’s spontaneous search after convenience. The 
statement that while the constitution of man is the work of nature, that of 
the state is the work of art,“ is as misleading as the opposite statement that 
governments are not made but grow.“ The truth lies between them, in such 
propositions as that institutions owe their existence and development to 
deliberate human effort, working in accordance with circumstances 
naturally fixed both in human character and in the external field of its 
activity. The obedience of the subject to the sovereign has its root not in 
contract but in force, — the force of the sovereign to punish disobedience. 
A man does not consent to be put to death if he shall commit a murder, for 
the reason alleged by Rousseau, namely, as a means of protecting his own 
life against murder.“ There is no consent in the transaction. Some person or 
persons, possessed of sovereign authority, promulgated a command that the 
subject should not commit murder, and appointed penalties for such 
commission and it was not a fictitious assent to these penalties, but the fact 
that the sovereign was strong enough to enforce them, which made the 
command valid. 

Supposing a law to be passed in an assembly of the sovereign people by 
a majority; what binds a member of the minority to obedience? Rousseau’s 
answer 1s this: — When the law is proposed, the question put is not whether 
they approve or reject the proposition, but whether it is conformable to the 
general will: the general will appears from the votes: if the opinion contrary 
to my own wins the day, that only proves that I was mistaken, and that what 
I took for the general will was not really so.“ We can scarcely imagine 
more nonsensical sophistry than this. The proper answer evidently is, that 
either experience or calculation has taught the citizens in a popular 
government that in the long run it is most expedient for the majority of 
votes to decide the law. In other words, the inconvenience to the minority of 
submitting to a law which they dislike, is less than the inconvenience of 


fighting to have their own way, or retiring to form a separate community. 
The minority submit to obey laws which were made against their will, 
because they cannot avoid the necessity of undergoing worse 
inconveniences than are involved in this submission. The same explanation 
partially covers what is unfortunately the more frequent case in the history 
of the race, the submission of the majority to the laws imposed by a 
minority of one or more. In both these cases, however, as in the general 
question of the source of our obedience to the laws, deliberate and 
conscious sense of convenience 1s as slight in its effect upon conduct here, 
as it is in the rest of the field of our moral motives. It is covered too thickly 
over and constantly neutralised by the multitudinous growths of use, by the 
many forms of fatalistic or ascetic religious sentiment, by physical apathy 
of race, and all other conditions that interpose to narrow or abrogate the 
authority of pure reason over human conduct. Rousseau, expounding his 
conception of a normal political state, was no doubt warranted in leaving 
these complicating conditions out of account, though to do so is to rob any 
treatise on government of much of its possible value. The same excuse 
cannot warrant him in basing his political institutions upon a figment, 
instead of upon the substantial ground of propositions about human nature, 
which the average of experience in given races and at given stages of 
advancement has shown to be true within those limits. There are places in 
his writings where he reluctantly admits that men are only moved by their 
interests, and he does not even take care to qualify this sufficiently.“ But 
throughout the Social Contract we seem to be contemplating the erection of 
a machine which is to work without reference to the only forces that can 
possibly impart movement to it. 

The consequence of this is that Rousseau gives us not the least help 
towards the solution of any of the problems of actual government, because 
these are naturally both suggested and guided by considerations of 
expediency and improvement. It is as if he had never really settled the ends 
for which government exists, beyond the construction of the symmetrical 
machine of government itself. He is a geometer, not a mechanician; or shall 
we say that he is a mechanician, and not a biologist concerned with the 
conditions of a living organism. The analogy of the body politic to the body 
natural was as present to him as it had been to all other writers on society, 
but he failed to seize the only useful lessons which such an analogy might 
have taught him — diversity of structure, difference of function, 


development of strength by exercise, growth by nutrition — all of which 
might have been serviceably translated into the dialect of political science, 
and might have bestowed on his conception of political society more of the 
features of reality. We see no room for the free play of divergent forces, the 
active rivalry of hostile interests, the regulated conflict of multifarious 
personal aims, which can never be extinguished, except in moments of 
driving crisis, by the most sincere attachment to the common causes of the 
land. Thus the modern question which is of such vital interest for all the 
foremost human societies, of the union of collective energy with the 
encouragement of individual freedom, is, if not wholly untouched, at least 
wholly unillumined by anything that Rousseau says. To tell us that a man on 
entering a society exchanges his natural liberty for civil liberty which is 
limited by the general will,“ is to give us a phrase, where we seek a 
solution. To say that if it is the opposition of private interests which made 
the establishment of societies necessary, it is the accord of those interests 
which makes them possible,“ is to utter a truth which feeds no practical 
curiosity. The opposition of private interests remains, in spite of the yoke 
which their accord has imposed upon it, but which only controls and does 
not suppress such an opposition. What sort of control? What degree? What 
bounds? 

So again let us consider the statement that the instant the government 
usurps the sovereignty, then the social pact is broken, and all the citizens, 
restored by right to their natural liberty, are forced but not morally obliged 
to obey. He began by telling his readers that man, though born free, is now 
everywhere in chains; and therefore it would appear that in all existing 
cases the social pact has been broken, and the citizens living under the reign 
of force, are free to resume their natural liberty, if they are only strong 
enough to do so. This declaration of the general duty of rebellion no doubt 
had its share in generating that fervid eagerness that all other peoples should 
rise and throw off the yoke, which was one of the most astonishing 
anxieties of the French during their revolution. That was not the worst 
quality of such a doctrine. It made government impossible, by basing the 
right or duty of resistance on a question that could not be reached by 
positive evidence, but must always be decided by an arbitrary interpretation 
of an arbitrarily imagined document. The moderate proposition that 
resistance is lawful if a government is a bad one, and if the people are 
strong enough to overthrow it, and if their leaders have reason to suppose 


they can provide a less bad one in its place, supplies tests that are capable of 
application. Our own writers in favour of the doctrine of resistance partly 
based their arguments upon the historic instances of the Old Testament, and 
it is one of the most striking contributions of Protestantism to the cause of 
freedom, that it sent people in an admiring spirit to the history of the most 
rebellious nation that ever existed, and so provided them in Hebrew 
insurgency with a corrective for the too submissive political teaching of the 
Gospel. But these writers have throughout a tacit appeal to expediency, as 
writers might always be expected to have, who were really meditating on 
the possibility of their principles being brought to the test of practice. There 
can be no evidence possible, with a test so vague as the fact of the rupture 
of a compact whose terms are authentically known to nobody concerned. 
Speak of bad laws and good, wise administration or unwise, just 
government or unjust, extravagant or economical, civically elevating or 
demoralising; all these are questions which men may apply themselves to 
settle with knowledge, and with a more or less definite degree of assurance. 
But who can tell how he is to find out whether sovereignty has been 
usurped, and the social compact broken? Was there a usurpation of 
sovereignty in France not many years ago, when the assumption of power 
by the prince was ratified by many millions of votes? 

The same case, we are told, namely, breach of the social compact and 
restoration of natural liberty, occurs when the members of the government 
usurp separately the power which they ought only to exercise in a body. 
Now this description applies very fairly to the famous episode in our 
constitutional history, connected with George the Third’s first attack of 
madness in 1788. Parliament cannot lawfully begin business without a 
declaration of the cause of summons from the crown. On this occasion 
parliament both met and deliberated without communication from the 
crown. What was still more important was a vote of the parliament itself, 
authorising the passing of letters patent under the great seal for opening 
parliament by commission, and for giving assent to a Regency Bill. This 
was a distinct usurpation of regal authority. Two members of the 
government (in Rousseau’s sense of the term), namely the houses of 
parliament, usurped the power which they ought only to have exercised 
along with the crown.” The Whigs denounced the proceeding as a fiction, a 
forgery, a phantom, but if they had been readers of the Social Contract, and 
if they had been bitten by its dogmatic temper, they would have declared 


the compact of union violated, and all British citizens free to resume their 
natural rights. Not even the bitter virulence of faction at that time could 
tempt any politician to take up such a line, though within half a dozen years 
each of the democratic factions in France had worked at the overthrow of 
every other in turn, on the very principle which Rousseau had formulated 
and Robespierre had made familiar, that usurped authority is a valid reason 
for annihilating a government, no matter under what circumstances, nor 
how small the chance of replacing it by a better, nor how enormous the peril 
to the national well-being in the process. The true opposite to so anarchic a 
doctrine is assuredly not that of passive obedience either to chamber or 
monarch, but the right and duty of throwing off any government which 
inflicts more disadvantages than it confers advantages. Rousseau’s whole 
theory tends inevitably to substitute a long series of struggles after phrases 
and shadows in the new era, for the equally futile and equally bloody wars 
of dynastic succession which have been the great curse of the old. Men die 
for a phrase as they used to die for a family. The other theory, which all 
English politicians accept in their hearts, and so many commanding French 
politicians have seemed in their hearts to reject, was first expounded in 
direct view of Rousseau’s teaching by Paley.“ Of course the greatest, 
widest, and loftiest exposition of the bearings of expediency on government 
and its conditions, is to be found in the magnificent and immortal pieces of 
Burke, some of them suggested by absolutist violations of the doctrine in 
our own affairs, and some of them by anarchic violation of it in the affairs 
of France, after the seed sown by Rousseau had brought forth fruit. 

We should, however, be false to our critical principle, if we did not 
recognise the historical effect of a speculation scientifically valueless. There 
has been no attempt to palliate either the shallowness or the practical 
mischievousness of the Social Contract. But there is another side to its 
influence. It was the match which kindled revolutionary fire in generous 
breasts throughout Europe. Not in France merely, but in Germany as well, 
its phrases became the language of all who aspired after freedom. Schiller 
spoke of Rousseau as one who “converted Christians into human beings,” 
and the Robbers (1778) is as if it had been directly inspired by the doctrine 
that usurped sovereignty restores men to their natural rights. Smaller men in 
the violent movement which seized all the youth of Germany at that time, 
followed the same lead, if they happened to have any feeling about the 
political condition of their enslaved countries. 


There was alike in France and Germany a craving for a return to nature 
among the whole of the young generation. The Social Contract supplied a 
dialect for this longing on one side, just as the Emilius supplied it on 
another. Such parts in it as people did not understand or did not like, they 
left out. They did not perceive its direction towards that “perfect Hobbism,” 
which the author declared to be the only practical alternative to a 
democracy so austere as to be intolerable. They grasped phrases about the 
sovereignty of the people, the freedom for which nature had destined man, 
the slavery to which tyrants and oppressors had brought him. Above all they 
were struck by the patriotism which shines so brightly in every page, like 
the fire on the altar of one of those ancient cities which had inspired the 
writer’s ideal. 

Yet there is a marked difference in the channels along which Rousseau’s 
influence moved in the two countries. In France it was drawn eventually 
into the sphere of direct politics. In Germany it inspired not a great political 
movement, but an immense literary revival. In France, as we have already 
said, the patriotic flame seemed extinct. The ruinous disorder of the whole 
social system made the old love of country resemble love for a phantom, 
and so much of patriotic speech as survived was profoundly hollow. Even a 
man like Turgot was not so much a patriot as a passionate lover of 
improvement, and with the whole school of which this great spirit was the 
noblest and strongest, a generous citizenship of the world had replaced the 
narrower sentiment which had inflamed antique heroism. Rousseau’s 
exaltation of the Greek and Roman types in all their concentration and 
intensity, touches mortals of commoner mould. His theory made the native 
land what it had been to the citizens of earlier date, a true centre of 
existence, round which all the interests of the community, all its pursuits, all 
its hopes, grouped themselves with entire singleness of convergence, just as 
religious faith is the centre of existence to a church. It was the virile and 
patriotic energy thus evoked which presently saved France from partition. 

We complete the estimate of the positive worth and tendencies of the 
Social Contract by adding to this, which was for the time the cardinal 
service, of rekindling the fire of patriotism, the rapid deduction from the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of peoples of the great truth, that a nation with a 
civilised polity does not consist of an order or a caste, but of the great body 
of its members, the army of toilers who make the most painful of the 
sacrifices that are needed for the continuous nutrition of the social 


organisation. As Condorcet put it, and he drew inspiration partly from the 
intellectual school of Voltaire, and partly from the social school of 
Rousseau, all institutions ought to have for their aim the physical, 
intellectual, and moral amelioration of the poorest and most numerous 
class.“ This is the People. Second, there gradually followed from the 
important place given by Rousseau to the idea of equal association, as at 
once the foundation and the enduring bond of a community, those schemes 
of Mutualism, and all the other shapes of collective action for a common 
social good, which have possessed such commanding attraction for the 
imagination of large classes of good men in France ever since. Hitherto 
these forms have been sterile and deceptive, and they must remain so, until 
the idea of special function has been raised to an equal level of importance 
with that of united forces working together to a single end. 

In these ways the author of the Social Contract did involuntarily and 
unconsciously contribute to the growth of those new and progressive ideas, 
in which for his own part he lacked all faith. Præ-Newtonians knew not the 
wonders of which Newton was to find the key; and so we, grown weary of 
waiting for the master intelligence who may effect the final combination of 
moral and scientific ideas needed for a new social era, may be inclined to 
lend a half-complacent ear to the arid sophisters who assume that the last 
word of civilisation has been heard in existing arrangements. But we may 
perhaps take courage from history to hope that generations will come, to 
whom our system of distributing among a few the privileges and delights 
that are procured by the toil of the many, will seem just as wasteful, as 
morally hideous, and as scientifically indefensible, as that older system 
which impoverished and depopulated empires, in order that a despot or a 
caste might have no least wish ungratified, for which the lives or the hard- 
won treasure of others could suffice. 
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CHAPTER IV. EMILIUS. 


One whose most intense conviction was faith in the goodness of all things 
and creatures as they are first produced by nature, and so long as they 
remain unsophisticated by the hand and purpose of man, was in some 
degree bound to show a way by which this evil process of sophistication 
might be brought to the lowest possible point, and the best of all natural 
creatures kept as near as possible to his high original. Rousseau, it is true, 
held in a sense of his own the doctrine of the fall of man. That doctrine, 
however, has never made people any more remiss in the search after a 
virtue, which if they ought to have regarded it as hopeless according to 
strict logic, is still indispensable in actual life. Rousseau’s way of believing 
that man had fallen was so coloured at once by that expansion of sanguine 
emotion which marked his century, and by that necessity for repose in 
idyllic perfection of simplicity which marked his own temperament, that 
enthusiasm for an imaginary human creature effectually shut out the dogma 
of his fatal depravation. “How difficult a thing it 1s,’ Madame d’Epinay 
once said to him, “to bring up a child.” “Assuredly it is,’ answered 
Rousseau; “because the father and mother are not made by nature to bring it 
up, nor the child to be brought up.” This cynical speech can only have 
been an accidental outbreak of spleen. It was a contradiction to his one 
constant opinion that nature is all good and bounteous, and that the inborn 
capacity of man for reaching true happiness knows no stint. 

In writing Emilius, he sat down to consider what man is, and what can be 
made of him. Here, as in all the rest of his work, he only obeyed the 
tendencies of his time in choosing a theme. An age touched by the spirit of 
hope inevitably turns to the young; for with the young lies fulfilment. Such 
epochs are ever pressing with the question, how is the future to be shaped? 
Our answer depends on the theory of human disposition, and in these 
epochs the theory is always optimistic. Rousseau was saved, as so many 
thousands of men have been alike in conduct and speculation, by 
inconsistency, and not shrinking from two mutually contradictory trains of 
thought. Society is corrupt, and society is the work of man. Yet man, who 
has engendered this corrupted birth, is good and whole. The strain in the 
argument may be pardoned for the hopefulness of the conclusion. It brought 
Rousseau into harmony with the eager effort of the time to pour young 
character into finer mould, and made him the most powerful agent in giving 


to such efforts both fervour and elevation. While others were content with 
the mere enunciation of maxims and precepts, he breathed into them the 
spirit of life, and enforced them with a vividness of faith that clothed 
education with the augustness and unction of religion. The training of the 
young soul to virtue was surrounded with something of the awful holiness 
of a sacrament; and those who laboured in this sanctified field were 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion, and were promised a fulness of 
recompense, that raised them from the rank of drudges to a place of highest 
honour among the ministers of nature. 

Everybody at this time was thinking about education, partly perhaps on 
account of the suppression of the Jesuits, the chief instructors of the time, 
and a great many people were writing about it. The Abbé de Saint Pierre 
had had new ideas on education, as on all the greater departments of human 
interest. Madame d’Epinay wrote considerations upon the bringing up of 
the young. Madame de Grafigny did the same in a less grave shape. She 
received letters from the precociously sage Turgot, abounding in the same 
natural and sensible precepts which ten years later were commended with 
more glowing eloquence in the pages of Emilius. Grimm had an elaborate 
scheme for a treatise on education.” Helvétius followed his exploration of 
the composition of the human mind, by a treatise on the training proper for 
the intellectual and moral faculties. Education by these and other writers 
was being conceived in a wider sense than had been known to ages 
controlled by ecclesiastical collegians. It slowly came to be thought of in 
connection with the family. The improvement of ideas upon education was 
only one phase of that great general movement towards the restoration of 
the family, which was so striking a spectacle in France after the middle of 
the century. Education now came to comprehend the whole system of the 
relations between parents and their children, from earliest infancy to 
maturity. The direction of this wider feeling about such relations tended 
strongly towards an increased closeness in them, more intimacy, and a more 
continuous suffusion of tenderness and long attachment. All this was part of 
the general revival of naturalism. People began to reflect that nature was not 
likely to have designed infants to be suckled by other women than their own 
mothers, nor that they should be banished from the society of those who are 
most concerned in their well-being, from the cheerful hearth and wise 
affectionate converse of home, to the frigid discipline of colleges and 
convents and the unamiable monition of strangers. 


Then the rising rebellion against the church and its faith perhaps 
contributed something towards a movement which, if it could not break the 
religious monopoly of instruction, must at least introduce the parent as a 
competitor with the priestly instructor for influence over the ideas, habits, 
and affections of his children. The rebellion was aimed against the spirit as 
well as the manner of the established system. The church had not 
fundamentally modified the significance of the dogma of the fall and 
depravity of man; education was still conceived as a process of eradication 
and suppression of the mystical old Adam. The new current flowed in 
channels far away from that black folly of superstition. Men at length 
ventured once more to look at one another with free and generous gaze. The 
veil of the temple was rent, and the false mockeries of the shrine of the 
Hebrew divinity made plain to scornful eyes. People ceased to see one 
another as guilty victims cowering under a divine curse. They stood erect in 
consciousness of manhood. The palsied conception of man, with his large 
discourse of reason looking before and after, his lofty and majestic patience 
in search for new forms of beauty and new secrets of truth, his sense of the 
manifold sweetness and glory and awe of the universe, above all, his 
infinite capacity of loyal pity and love for his comrades in the great 
struggle, and his high sorrow for his own wrong-doing, — the palsied and 
crushing conception of this excellent and helpful being as a poor worm, 
writhing under the vindictive and meaningless anger of an omnipotent 
tyrant in the large heavens, only to be appeased by sacerdotal intervention, 
was fading back into those regions of night, whence the depth of human 
misery and the obscuration of human intelligence had once permitted its 
escape, to hang evilly over the western world for a season. So vital a change 
in the point of view quickly touched the theory and art of the upbringing of 
the young. Education began to figure less as the suppression of the natural 
man, than his strengthening and development; less as a process of rooting 
out tares, more as the grateful tending of shoots abounding in promise of 
richness. What had been the most drearily mechanical of duties, was 
transformed into a task that surpassed all others in interest and hope. If man 
be born not bad but good, under no curse, but rather the bestower and 
receiver of many blessings, then the entire atmosphere of young life, in 
spite of the toil and the peril, is made cheerful with the sunshine and 
warmth of the great folded possibilities of excellence, happiness, and well- 
doing. 


I. 


Locke in education, as in metaphysics and in politics, was the pioneer of 
French thought. In education there is less room for scientific originality. 
The sage of a parish, provided only she began her trade with an open and 
energetic mind, may here pass philosophers. Locke was nearly as sage, as 
homely, as real, as one of these strenuous women. The honest plainness of 
certain of his prescriptions for the preservation of physical health perhaps 
keeps us somewhat too near the earth. His manner throughout is marked by 
the stout wisdom of the practical teacher, who is content to assume good 
sense in his hearers, and feels no necessity for kindling a blaze or raising a 
tempest. He gives us a practical manual for producing a healthy, instructed, 
upright, well-mannered young English squire, who shall be rightly fitted to 
take his own life sensibly in hand, and procure from it a fair amount of 
wholesome satisfaction both for himself and the people with whom he is 
concerned. Locke’s treatise is one of the most admirable protests in the 
world against effeminacy and pedantry, and parents already moved by grave 
desire to do their duty prudently to their sons, will hardly find another book 
better suited to their ends. Besides Locke, we must also count Charron, and 
the amazing educator of Gargantua, and Montaigne before either, among the 
writers whom Rousseau had read, with that profit and increase which 
attends the dropping of the good ideas of other men into fertile minds. 

There is an immense class of natures, and those not the lowest, which the 
connection of duty with mere prudence does not carry far enough. They 
only stir when something has moved their feeling for the ideal, and raised 
the mechanical offices of the narrow day into association with the 
spaciousness and height of spiritual things. To these Rousseau came. For 
both the tenour and the wording of the most striking precepts of the 
Emilius, he owes much to Locke. But what was so realistic in him becomes 
blended in Rousseau with all the power and richness and beauty of an ideal 
that can move the most generous parts of human character. The child is 
treated as the miniature of humanity; it thus touches the whole sphere of our 
sympathies, warms our curiosity as to the composition of man’s nature, and 
becomes the very eye and centre of moral and social aspirations. 

Accordingly Rousseau almost at once begins by elaborating his 
conception of the kind of human creature which it is worth while to take the 
trouble to rear, and the only kind which pure nature will help you in 


perfecting. Hence Emilius, besides being a manual for parents, contains the 
lines of a moral type of life and character for all others. The old thought of 
the Discourses revives in full vigour. The artifices of society, the perverting 
traditions of use, the feeble maxims of indolence, convention, helpless 
dependence on the aid or the approval of others, are routed at the first 
stroke. The old regimen of accumulated prejudice is replaced, in dealing 
alike with body and soul, by the new system of liberty and nature. In saying 
this we have already said that the exaltation of Spartan manners which runs 
through Rousseau’s other writings has vanished, and that every trace of the 
much-vaunted military and public training has yielded before the attractive 
thought of tender parents and a wisely ruled home. Public instruction, we 
learn, can now no longer exist, because there is no longer such a thing as 
country, and therefore there can no longer be citizens. Only domestic 
education can now help us to rear the man according to nature, — the man 
who knows best among us how to bear the mingled good and ill of our life. 
The artificial society of the time, with its aspirations after a return to 
nature, was moved to the most energetic enthusiasm by Rousseau’s famous 
exhortations to mothers to nourish their own little ones. Morelly, as we have 
seen, had already enjoined the adoption of this practice. So too had Buffon. 
But Morelly’s voice had no resonance, Buffon’s reasons were purely 
physical, and children were still sent out to nurse, until Rousseau’s more 
passionate moral entreaties awoke maternal conscience. “Do these tender 
mothers,” he exclaimed, “who, when they have got rid of their infants, 
surrender themselves gaily to all the diversions of the town, know what sort 
of usage the child in the village is receiving, fastened in his swaddling 
band? At the least interruption that comes, they hang him up by a nail like a 
bundle of rags, and there the poor creature remains thus crucified, while the 
nurse goes about her affairs. Every child found in this position had a face of 
purple; as the violent compression of the chest would not allow the blood to 
circulate, it all went to the head, and the victim was supposed to be very 
quiet, just because it had not strength enough to cry out.” But in Rousseau, 
as in Beethoven, a harsh and rugged passage is nearly always followed by 
some piece of exquisite and touching melody. The force of these indignant 
pictures was heightened and relieved by moving appeal to all the tender 
joys of maternal solicitude, and thoughts of all that this solicitude could do 
for the happiness of the home, the father, and the young. The attraction of 
domestic life is pronounced the best antidote to the ill living of the time. 


The bustle of children, which you now think so importunate, gradually 
becomes delightful; it brings father and mother nearer to one another; and 
the lively animation of a family added to domestic cares, makes the dearest 
occupation of the wife, and the sweetest of all his amusements to the 
husband. If women will only once more become mothers again, men will 
very soon become fathers and husbands. 

The physical effect of this was not altogether wholesome. Rousseau’s 
eloquence excited women to an inordinate pitch of enthusiasm for the duty 
of suckling their infants, but his contemptuous denunciation of the gaieties 
of Paris could not extinguish the love of amusement. 

Quid quod libelli Stoici inter sericos Jacere pulvillos amant? 

So young mothers tried as well as they could to satisfy both desires, and 
their babes were brought to them at all unseasonable hours, while they were 
full of food and wine, or heated with dancing or play, and there received the 
nurture which, but for Rousseau, they would have drawn in more salutary 
sort from a healthy foster-mother in the country. This, however, was only an 
incidental drawback to a movement which was in its main lines full of 
excellent significance. The importance of giving freedom to the young 
limbs, of accustoming the body to rudeness and vicissitude of climate, of 
surrounding youth with light and cheerfulness and air, and even a tiny detail 
such as the propriety of substituting for coral or ivory some soft substance 
against which the growing teeth might press a way without irritation, all 
these matters are handled with a fervid reality of interest that gives to the 
tedium of the nursery a genuine touch of the poetic. Swathings, bandages, 
leading-strings, are condemned with a warmth like that with which the 
author had denounced comedy.“ The city is held up to indignant 
reprobation as the gulf of infant life, just as it had been in his earlier pieces 
as the gulf of all the loftiest energies of the adult life. Every child ought to 
be born and nursed in the country, and it would be all the better if it 
remained in the country to the last day of its existence. You must accustom 
it little by little to the sight of disagreeable objects, such as toads and 
snakes; also in the same gradual manner to the sound of alarming noises, 
beginning with snapping a cap in a pistol. If the infant cries from pain 
which you cannot remove, make no attempt to soothe it; your caresses will 
not lessen the anguish of its colic, while the child will remember what it has 
to do in order to be coaxed and to get its own way. The nurse may amuse it 
by songs and lively cries, but she is not to din useless words into its ears; 


the first articulations that come to it should be few, easy, distinct, frequently 
repeated, and only referring to objects which may be shown to the child. 
“Our unlucky facility in cheating ourselves with words that we do not 
understand, begins earlier than we suppose.” Let there be no haste in 
inducing the child to speak articulately. The evil of precipitation in this 
respect is not that children use and hear words without sense, but that they 
use and hear them in a different sense from our own, without our perceiving 
it. Mistakes of this sort, committed thus early, have an influence, even after 
they are cured, over the turn of the mind for the rest of the creature’s life. 
Hence it is a good thing to keep a child’s vocabulary as limited as possible, 
lest it should have more words than ideas, and should say more than it can 
possibly realise in thought.“ 

In moral as in intellectual habits, the most perilous interval in human life 
is that between birth and the age of twelve. The great secret is to make the 
early education purely negative; a process of keeping the heart, naturally so 
good, clear of vice, and the intelligence, naturally so true, clear of error. 
Take for first, second, and third precept, to follow nature and leave her free 
to the performance of her own tasks. Until the age of reason, there can be 
no idea of moral beings or social relations. Therefore, says Rousseau, no 
moral discussion. Locke’s maxim in favour of constantly reasoning with 
children was a mistake. Of all the faculties of man, reason, which is only a 
compound of the rest, is that which is latest in development, and yet it is 
this which we are to use to develop those which come earliest of all. Such a 
course is to begin at the end, and to turn the finished work into an 
instrument. “In speaking to children in these early years a language which 
they do not comprehend, we accustom them to cheat themselves with 
words, to criticise what is said to them, to think themselves as wise as their 
masters, to become disputatious and mutinous.” If you forget that nature 
meant children to be children before growing into men, you only force a 
fruit that has neither ripeness nor savour, and must soon go bad; you will 
have youthful doctors and old infants. 

To all this, however, there is certainly another side which Rousseau was 
too impetuous to see. Perfected reason is truly the tardiest of human 
endowments, but it can never be perfected at all unless the process be 
begun, and, within limits, the sooner the beginning is made, the earlier will 
be the ripening. To know the grounds of right conduct is, we admit, a 
different thing from feeling a disposition to practise it. But nobody will 


deny the expediency of an intelligent acquaintance with the reasons why 
one sort of conduct is bad, and its opposite good, even if such an 
acquaintance can never become a substitute for the spontaneous action of 
thoroughly formed habit. For one thing, cases are constantly arising in a 
man’s life that demand the exercise of reason, to settle the special 
application of principles which may have been acquired without knowledge 
of their rational foundation. In such cases, which are the critical and testing 
points of character, all depends upon the possession of a more or less justly 
trained intelligence, and the habit of using it. Now, as we have said, it is one 
of the great merits of the Emilius that it calls such attention to the early age 
at which mental influences begin to operate. Why should the gradual 
formation of the master habit of using the mind be any exception? 

Belief in the efficacy of preaching is the bane of educational systems. 
Verbal lessons seem as if they ought to be so deeply effective, if only the 
will and the throng of various motives which guide it, instantly followed 
impression of a truth upon the intelligence. And they are, moreover, so 
easily communicated, saving the parent a lifetime of anxious painstaking in 
shaping his own character, after such a pattern as shall silently draw all 
within its influence to pursuit of good and honourable things. The most 
valuable of Rousseau’s notions about education, though he by no means 
consistently adhered to them, was his urgent contempt for this fatuous 
substitution of spoken injunctions and prohibitions, for the deeper language 
of example, and the more living instruction of visible circumstance. The 
vast improvements that have since taken place in the theory and the art of 
education all over Europe, and of which he has the honour of being the first 
and most widely influential promoter, may all be traced to the spread of this 
wise principle, and its adoption in various forms. The change in the up- 
bringing of the young exactly corresponds to the change in the treatment of 
the insane. We may look back to the old system of endless catechisms, 
apophthegms, moral fables, and the rest of the paraphernalia of moral 
didactics, with the same horror with which we regard the gags, strait- 
waistcoats, chains, and dark cells, of poor mad people before the 
intervention of Pinel. 

It is clear now to everybody who has any opinion on this most important 
of all subjects, that spontaneousness is the first quality in connection with 
right doing, which you can develop in the young, and this spontaneousness 
of habit is best secured by associating it with the approval of those to whom 


the child looks. Sympathy, in a word, is the true foundation from which to 
build up the structure of good habit. The young should be led to practise the 
elementary parts of right conduct from the desire to please, because that is a 
securer basis than the conclusions of an embryo reason, applied to the most 
complex conditions of action, while the grounds on which action is justified 
or condemned may be made plain in the fulness of time, when the 
understanding is better able to deal with the ideas and terms essential to the 
matter. You have two aims to secure, each without sacrifice of the other. 
These are, first, that the child shall grow up with firm and promptly acting 
habit; second, that it shall retain respect for reason and an open mind. The 
latter may be acquired in the less immature years, but if the former be not 
acquired in the earlier times, a man grows up with a drifting unsettledness 
of will, that makes his life either vicious by quibbling sophistries, or 
helpless for want of ready conclusions. 

The first idea which is to be given to a child, little as we might expect 
such a doctrine from the author of the Second Discourse, is declared to be 
that of property. And he can only acquire this idea by having something of 
his own. But how are we to teach him the significance of a thing being 
one’s own? It is a prime rule to attempt to teach nothing by a verbal lesson; 
all instruction ought to be left to experience.“ Therefore you must contrive 
some piece of experience which shall bring this notion of property vividly 
into a child’s mind; the following for instance. Emilius is taken to a piece of 
garden; his instructor digs and dresses the ground for him, and the boy takes 
possession by sowing some beans. “We come every day to water them, and 
see them rise out of the ground with transports of joy. I add to this joy by 
saying, This belongs to you. Then explaining the term, I let him feel that he 
has put into the ground this time, labour, trouble, his person in short; that 
there is in this bit of ground something of himself which he may maintain 
against every comer, as he might withdraw his own arm from the hand of 
another man who would fain retain it in spite of him.” One day Emilius 
comes to his beloved garden, watering-pot in hand, and finds to his anguish 
and despair that all the beans have been plucked up, that the ground has 
been turned over, and that the spot is hardly recognisable. The gardener 
comes up, and explains with much warmth that he had sown the seed of a 
precious Maltese melon in that particular spot long before Emilius had 
come with his trumpery beans, and that therefore it was his land; that 
nobody touches the garden of his neighbour, in order that his own may 


remain untouched; and that if Emilius wants a piece of garden, he must pay 
for it by surrendering to the owner half the produce.“ Thus, says Rousseau, 
the boy sees how the notion of property naturally goes back to the right of 
the first occupant as derived from labour. We should have thought it less 
troublesome, as it is certainly more important, to teach a boy the facts of 
property positively and imperatively. This rather elaborate ascent to origins 
seems an exaggerated form of that very vice of over-instructing the growing 
reason in abstractions, which Rousseau had condemned so short a time 
before. 

Again, there is the very strong objection to conveying lessons by 
artificially contrived incidents, that children are nearly always extremely 
acute in suspecting and discovering such contrivances. Yet Rousseau recurs 
to them over and over again, evidently taking delight in their ingenuity. 
Besides the illustration of the origin and significance of property, there is 
the complex fancy in which a juggler is made to combine instruction as to 
the properties of the magnet with certain severe moral truths.“ The tutor 
interests Emilius in astronomy and geography by a wonderful stratagem 
indeed. The poor youth loses his way in a wood, is overpowered by hunger 
and weariness, and then is led on by his cunning tutor to a series of 
inferences from the position of the sun and so forth, which convince him 
that his home is just over the hedge, where it is duly found to be. Here, 
again, is the way in which the instructor proposes to stir activity of limb in 
the young Emilius. “In walking with him of an afternoon, I used sometimes 
to put in my pocket two cakes of a sort he particularly liked; we each of us 
ate one. One day he perceived that I had three cakes; he could easily have 
eaten six; he promptly despatches his own, to ask me for the third. Nay, I 
said to him, I could well eat it myself, or we would divide it, but I would 
rather see it made the prize of a running match between the two little boys 
there.” The little boys run their race, and the winner devours the cake. This 
and subsequent repetitions of the performance at first only amused Emilius, 
but he presently began to reflect, and perceiving that he also had two legs, 
he began privately to try how fast he could run. When he thought he was 
strong enough, he importuned his tutor for the third cake, and on being 
refused, insisted on being allowed to compete for it. The habit of taking 
exercise was not the only advantage gained. The tutor resorted to a variety 
of further stratagems in order to induce the boy to find out and practise 
visual compass, and so forth.“ If we consider, as we have said, first the 


readiness of children to suspect a stratagem wherever instruction 1s 
concerned, and next their resentment on discovering artifice of that kind, all 
this seems as little likely to be successful as it is assuredly contrary to 
Rousseau’s general doctrine of leaving circumstances to lead. 

In truth Rousseau’s appreciation of the real nature of spontaneousness in 
the processes of education was essentially inadequate, and that it was so, 
arose from a no less inadequate conception of the right influence upon the 
growing character, of the great principle of authority. His dread lest the 
child should ever be conscious of the pressure of a will external to its own, 
constituted a fundamental weakness of his system. The child, we are told 
with endless repetition, ought always to be led to suppose that it is 
following its own judgment or impulses, and has only them and their 
consequences to consider. But Rousseau could not help seeing, as he 
meditated on the actual development of his Emilius, that to leave him thus 
to the training of accident would necessarily end in many fatal gaps and 
chasms. Yet the hand and will of the parent or the master could not be 
allowed to appear. The only alternative, therefore, was the secret 
preparation of artificial sets of circumstances, alike in work and in 
amusement. Jean Paul was wiser than Jean Jacques. “Let not the teacher 
after the work also order and regulate the games. It is decidedly better not to 
recognise or make any order in games, than to keep it up with difficulty and 
send the zephyrets of pleasure through artistic bellows and air-pumps to the 
little flowers.” 

The spontaneousness which we ought to seek, does not consist in 
promptly willing this or that, independently of an authority imposed from 
without, but in a self-acting desire to do what is right under all its various 
conditions, including what the child finds pleasant to itself on the one hand, 
and what it has good reason to suppose will be pleasant to its parents on the 
other. “You must never,” Rousseau gravely warns us, “inflict punishment 
upon children as punishment; it should always fall upon them as a natural 
consequence of their ill-behaviour.’** But why should one of the most 
closely following of all these consequences be dissembled or carefully 
hidden from sight, namely, the effect of ill-behaviour upon the contentment 
of the child’s nearest friend? Why are the effects of conduct upon the 
actor’s own physical well-being to be the only effects honoured with the 
title of being natural? Surely, while we leave to the young the widest 
freedom of choice, and even habitually invite them to decide for themselves 


between two lines of conduct, we are bound afterwards to state our approval 
or disapproval of their decision, so that on the next occasion they may take 
this anger or pleasure in others into proper account in their rough and hasty 
forecast, often less hasty than it seems, of the consequences of what they 
are about to do. One of the most important of educating influences is lost, if 
the young are not taught to place the feelings of others in a front place, 
when they think in their own simple way of what will happen to them from 
yielding to a given impulse. Rousseau was quite right in insisting on 
practical experience of consequences as the only secure foundation for self- 
acting habit; he was fatally wrong in mutilating this experience by the 
exclusion from it of the effects of perceiving, resisting, accepting, ignoring, 
all will and authority from without. The great, and in many respects so 
admirable, school of Rousseauite philanthropists, have always been feeble 
on this side, alike in the treatment of the young by their instructors, and the 
treatment of social offenders by a government. 

Again, consider the large group of excellent qualities which are 
associated with affectionate respect for a more fully informed authority. In a 
world where necessity stands for so much, it is no inconsiderable gain to 
have learnt the lesson of docility on easy terms in our earliest days. If in 
another sense the will of each individual is all-powerful over his own 
destinies, it is best that this idea of firm purpose and a settled energy that 
will not be denied, should grow up in the young soul in connection with a 
riper wisdom and an ampler experience than its own; for then, when the 
time for independent action comes, the force of the association will 
continue. Finally, although none can be vicariously wise, none sage by 
proxy, nor any pay for the probation of another, yet is it not a puerile 
wastefulness to send forth the young all bare to the ordeal, while the armour 
of old experience and tempered judgment hangs idle on the wall? Surely it 
is thus by accumulation of instruction from generation to generation, that 
the area of right conduct in the world is extended. Such instruction must 
with youth be conveyed by military word of command as often as by 
philosophical persuasion of its worth. Nor is the atmosphere of command 
other than bracing, even to those who are commanded. If education is to be 
mainly conducted by force of example, it is a dreadful thing that the child is 
ever to have before its eyes as living type and practical exemplar the pale 
figure of parents without passions, and without a will as to the conduct of 
those who are dependent on them. Even a slight excess of anger, 


impatience, and the spirit of command, would be less demoralising to the 
impressionable character than the constant sight of a man artificially 
impassive. Rousseau is perpetually calling upon men to try to lay aside their 
masks; yet the model instructor whom he has created for us is to be the 
most artfully and elaborately masked of all men; unless he happens to be 
naturally without blood and without physiognomy. 

Rousseau, then, while he put away the old methods which imprisoned 
the young spirit in injunctions and over-solicitous monitions, yet did none 
the less in his own scheme imprison it in a kind of hothouse, which with its 
regulated temperature and artificially contrived access of light and air, was 
in many respects as little the method of nature, that is to say it gave as little 
play for the spontaneous working and growth of the forces of nature in the 
youth’s breast, as that regimen of the cloister which he so profoundly 
abhorred. Partly this was the result of a ludicrously shallow psychology. He 
repeats again and again that self-love is the one quality in the youthful 
embryo of character, from which you have to work. From this, he says, 
springs the desire of possessing pleasure and avoiding pain, the great 
fulcrum on which the lever of experience rests. Not only so, but from this 
same unslumbering quality of self-love you have to develop regard for 
others. The child’s first affection for his nurse is a result of the fact that she 
serves his comfort, and so down to his passion in later years for his 
mistress. Now this is not the place for a discussion as to the ultimate atom 
of the complex moral sentiments of men and women, nor for an 
examination of the question whether the faculty of sympathy has or has not 
an origin independent of self-love. However that may be, no one will deny 
that sympathy appears in good natures extremely early, and is susceptible of 
rapid cultivation from the very first. Here is the only adequate key to that 
education of the affections, from their rudimentary expansion in the nursery, 
until they include the complete range of all the objects proper to them. 

One secret of Rousseau’s omission of this, the most important of all 
educating agencies, from the earlier stages of the formation of character, 
was the fact which is patent enough in every page, that he was not animated 
by that singular tenderness and almost mystic affection for the young, 
which breathes through the writings of some of his German followers, of 
Richter above all others, and which reveals to those who are sensible of it, 
the hold that may so easily be gained for all good purposes upon the eager 
sympathy of the youthful spirit. The instructor of Emilius speaks the words 


of a wise onlooker, sagely meditating on the ideal man, rather than of a 
parent who is living the life of his child through with him. Rousseau’s 
interest in children, though perfectly sincere, was still esthetic, moral, 
reasonable, rather than that pure flood of full-hearted feeling for them, 
which is perhaps seldom stirred except in those who have actually brought 
up children of their own. He composed a vindication of his love for the 
young in an exquisite piece;~ but it has none of the yearnings of the bowels 
of tenderness. 


II. 


Education being the art of preparing the young to grow into instruments of 
happiness for themselves and others, a writer who undertakes to speak 
about it must naturally have some conception of the kind of happiness at 
which his art aims. We have seen enough of Rousseau’s own life to know 
what sort of ideal he would be likely to set up. It is a healthier 
epicureanism, with enough stoicism to make happiness safe in case that 
circumstances should frown. The man who has lived most is not he who has 
counted most years, but he who has most felt life.’ It is mere false wisdom 
to throw ourselves incessantly out of ourselves, to count the present for 
nothing, ever to pursue without ceasing a future which flees in proportion as 
we advance, to try to transport ourselves from whence we are not, to some 
place where we shall never be.“ He is happiest who suffers fewest pains, 
and he is most miserable who feels fewest pleasures. Then we have a half 
stoical strain. The felicity of man here below is only a negative state, to be 
measured by the more or less of the ills he undergoes. It is in the 
disproportion between desires and faculties that our misery consists. 
Happiness, therefore, lies not in diminishing our desires, nor any more in 
extending our faculties, but in diminishing the excess of desire over faculty, 
and in bringing power and will into perfect balance.“ Excepting health, 
strength, respect for one’s self, all the goods of this life reside in opinion; 
excepting bodily pain and remorse of conscience, all our ills are in 
imagination. Death is no evil; it is only made so by half-knowledge and 
false wisdom. “Live according to nature, be patient, and drive away 
physicians; you will not avoid death, but you will only feel it once, while 
they on the other hand would bring it daily before your troubled 
imagination, and their false art, instead of prolonging your days, only 


hinders you from enjoying them. Suffer, die, or recover; but above all things 
live, live up to your last hour.” It is foresight, constantly carrying us out of 
ourselves, that is the true source of our miseries. O man, confine thy 
existence within thyself, and thou wilt cease to be miserable. Thy liberty, 
thy power, reach exactly as far as thy natural forces, and no further; all the 
rest is slavery and illusion. The only man who has his own will is he who 
does not need in order to have it the arms of another person at the end of his 
own.” 

The training that follows from this is obvious. The instructor has 
carefully to distinguish true or natural need from the need which is only 
fancied, or which only comes from superabundance of life. Emilius, who is 
brought up in the country, has nothing in his room to distinguish it from that 
of a peasant. If he is taken to a luxurious banquet, he is bidden, instead of 
heedlessly enjoying it, to reflect austerely how many hundreds or thousands 
of hands have been employed in preparing it.* His preference for gay 
colours in his clothes is to be consulted, because this is natural and 
becoming to his age, but the moment he prefers a stuff merely because it is 
rich, behold a sophisticated creature.“ The curse of the world is inequality, 
and inequality springs from the multitude of wants, which cause us to be so 
much the more dependent. What makes man essentially good is to have few 
wants, and to abstain from comparing himself with others; what makes him 
essentially bad, is to have many wants, and to cling much to opinion. 
Hence, although Emilius happened to have both wealth and good birth, he is 
not brought up to be a gentleman, with the prejudices and helplessness and 
selfishness too naturally associated with that abused name. 

This cardinal doctrine of limitation of desire, with its corollary of self- 
sufficience, contains in itself the great maxim that Emilius and every one 
else must learn some trade. To work is an indispensable duty in the social 
man. Rich or poor, powerful or weak, every idle citizen is a knave. And 
every boy must learn a real trade, a trade with his hands. It is not so much a 
matter of learning a craft for the sake of knowing one, as for the sake of 
conquering the prejudices which despise it. Labour for glory, if you have 
not to labour from necessity. Lower yourself to the condition of the artisan, 
so as to be above your own. In order to reign in opinion, begin by reigning 
over it. All things well considered, the trade most to be preferred is that of 
carpenter; it is clean, useful, and capable of being carried on in the house; it 
demands address and diligence in the workman, and though the form of the 


work is determined by utility, still elegance and taste are not excluded.~ 
There are few prettier pictures than that where Sophie enters the workshop, 
and sees in amazement her young lover at the other end, in his white shirt- 
sleeves, his hair loosely fastened back, with a chisel in one hand and a 
mallet in the other, too intent upon his work to perceive even the approach 
of his mistress. 

When the revolution came, and princes and nobles wandered in indigent 
exile, the disciples of Rousseau pointed in unkind triumph to the advantage 
these unfortunate wretches would have had if they had not been too puffed 
up with the vanity of feudalism to follow the prudent example of Emilius in 
learning a craft. That Rousseau should have laid so much stress on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which might cause even a king to be grateful one 
day that he had a trade at the end of his arms, is sometimes quoted as a 
proof of his foresight of troublous times. This, however, goes too far, 
because, apart from the instances of such vicissitudes among the ancients, 
the King of Syracuse keeping school at Corinth, or Alexander, son of 
Perseus, becoming a Roman scrivener, he actually saw Charles Edward, the 
Stuart pretender, wandering from court to court in search of succour and 
receiving only rebuffs; and he may well have known that after the troubles 
of 1738 a considerable number of the oligarchs of his native Geneva had 
gone into exile, rather than endure the humiliation of their party. Besides 
all this, the propriety of being able to earn one’s bread by some kind of toil 
that would be useful in even the simplest societies, flowed necessarily from 
every part of his doctrine of the aims of life and the worth of character. He 
did, however, say, “We approach a state of crisis and an age of revolutions,” 
which proved true, but he added too much when he pronounced it 
impossible that the great monarchies of Europe could last long.“ And it is 
certain that the only one of the great monarchies which did actually fall 
would have had a far better chance of surviving if Lewis XVI. had been as 
expert in the trade of king as he was in that of making locks and bolts. 


From this semi-stoical ideal there followed certain social notions, of 
which Rousseau had the distinction of being the most powerful propagator. 
As has so often been said, his contemporaries were willing to leave social 
questions alone, provided only the government would suffer the free 
expression of opinion in literature and science. Rousseau went deeper. His 
moral conception of individual life and character contained in itself a social 


conception, and he did not shrink from boldly developing it. The rightly 
constituted man suffices for himself and is free from prejudices. He has 
arms, and knows how to use them; he has few wants, and knows how to 
satisfy them. Nurtured in the most absolute freedom, he can think of no 
worse ill than servitude. He attaches himself to the beauty which perishes 
not, limiting his desires to his condition, learning to lose whatever may be 
taken away from him, to place himself above events, and to detach his heart 
from loved objects without a pang.“ He pities miserable kings, who are the 
bondsmen of all that seems to obey them; he pities false sages, who are fast 
bound in the chains of their empty renown; he pities the silly rich, martyrs 
to their own ostentation.“ All the sympathies of such a man therefore 
naturally flow away from these, the great of the earth, to those who lead the 
stoic’s life perforce. “It 1s the common people who compose the human 
race; what is not the people is hardly worth taking into account. Man is the 
same in all ranks; that being so, the ranks which are most numerous deserve 
most respect. Before one who reflects, all civil distinctions vanish: he marks 
the same passions and the same feelings in the clown as in the man covered 
with reputation; he can only distinguish their speech, and a varnish more or 
less elaborately laid on. Study people of this humble condition; you will 
perceive that under another sort of language, they have as much intelligence 
as you, and more good sense. Respect your species: reflect that it is 
essentially made up of the collection of peoples; that if every king and 
every philosopher were cut off from among them, they would scarcely be 
missed, and the world would go none the worse.’ As it is, the universal 
spirit of the law in every country is invariably to favour the strong against 
the weak, and him who has, against him who has not. The many are 
sacrificed to the few. The specious names of justice and subordination serve 
only as instruments for violence and arms for iniquity. The ostentatious 
orders who pretend to be useful to the others, are in truth only useful to 
themselves at the expense of the others. 


This was carrying on the work which had already been begun in the New 
Heloisa, as we have seen, but in the Emilius it is pushed with a gravity and 
a directness, that could not be imparted to the picture of a fanciful and 
arbitrarily chosen situation. The only writer who has approached Rousseau, 
so far as I know, in fulness and depth of expression in proclaiming the 
sorrows and wrongs of the poor blind crowd, who painfully drag along the 


car of triumphant civilisation with its handful of occupants, is the author of 
the Book of the People. Lamennais even surpasses Rousseau in the 
profundity of his pathos; his pictures of the life of hut and hovel are as 
sincere and as touching; and there is in them, instead of the anger and 
bitterness of the older author, righteous as that was, a certain heroism of 
pity and devoted sublimity of complaint, which lift the soul up from 
resentment into divine moods of compassion and resolve, and stir us like a 
tale of noble action. It was Rousseau, however, who first sounded the note 
of which the religion that had once been the champion and consoler of the 
common people, seemed long to have lost even the tradition. Yet the 
teaching was not constructive, because the ideal man was not made truly 
social. Emilius is brought up in something of the isolation of the imaginary 
savage of the state of nature. He marries, and then he and his wife seem 
only fitted to lead a life of detachment from the interests of the world in 
which they are placed. Social or political education, that is the training 
which character receives from the medium in which it grows, is left out of 
account, and so is the correlative process of preparation for the various 
conditions and exigencies which belong to that medium, until it is too late 
to take its natural place in character. Nothing can be clumsier than the way 
in which Rousseau proposes to teach Emilius the existence and nature of his 
relations with his fellows. And the reason of this was that he had never 
himself in the course of his ruminations, willingly thought of Emilius as 
being in a condition of active social relation, the citizen of a state. 


MI. 


There appear to be three dominant states of mind, with groups of faculties 
associated with each of them, which it is the business of the instructor 
firmly to establish in the character of the future man. The first is a resolute 
and unflinching respect for Truth; for the conclusions, that is to say, of the 
scientific reason, comprehending also a constant anxiety to take all possible 
pains that such conclusions shall be rightly drawn. Connected with this is 
the discipline of the whole range of intellectual faculties, from the simple 
habit of correct observation, down to the highly complex habit of weighing 
and testing the value of evidence. This very important branch of early 
discipline, Rousseau for reasons of his own which we have already often 
referred to, cared little about, and he throws very little light upon it, beyond 


one or two extremely sensible precepts of the negative kind, warning us 
against beginning too soon and forcing an apparent progress too rapidly. 
The second fundamental state in a rightly formed character is a deep feeling 
for things of the spirit which are unknown and incommensurable; a sense of 
awe, mystery, sublimity, and the fateful bounds of life at its beginning and 
its end. Here is the Religious side, and what Rousseau has to say of this we 
shall presently see. It is enough now to remark that Emilius was never to 
hear the name of a God or supreme being until his reason was fairly 
ripened. The third state, which is at least as difficult to bring to healthy 
perfection as either of the other two, is a passion for Justice. 

The little use which Rousseau made of this momentous and much- 
embracing word, which names the highest peak of social virtue, is a very 
striking circumstance. The reason would seem to be that his sense of the 
relations of men with one another was not virile enough to comprehend the 
deep austerer lines which mark the brow of the benignant divinity of 
Justice. In the one place in his writings where he speaks of justice freely, he 
shows a narrowness of idea, which was perhaps as much due to intellectual 
confusion as to lack of moral robustness. He says excellently that “love of 
the human race is nothing else in us but love of justice,” and that “of all the 
virtues, justice is that which contributes most to the common good of men.” 
While enjoining the discipline of pity as one of the noblest of sentiments, he 
warns us against letting it degenerate into weakness, and insists that we 
should only surrender ourselves to it when it accords with justice.“ But that 
is all. What constitutes justice, what is its standard, what its source, what its 
sanction, whence the extraordinary holiness with which its name has come 
to be invested among the most highly civilised societies of men, we are 
never told, nor do we ever see that our teacher had seen the possibility of 
such questions being asked. If they had been propounded to him, he would, 
it is most likely, have fallen back upon the convenient mystery of the 
natural law. This was the current phrase of that time, and it was meant to 
embody a hypothetical experience of perfect human relations in an 
expression of the widest generality. If so, this would have to be impressed 
upon the mind of Emilius in the same way as other mysteries. As a matter 
of fact, Emilius was led through pity up to humanity, or sociality in an 
imperfect signification, and there he was left without a further guide to 
define the marks of truly social conduct. 


This imperfection was a necessity, inseparable from Rousseau’s tenacity 
in keeping society in the background of the picture of life which he opened 
to his pupil. He said, indeed, “We must study society by men, and men by 
society; those who would treat politics and morality apart will never 
understand anything about either one or the other.” This is profoundly 
true, but we hardly see in the morality which is designed for Emilius the 
traces of political elements. Yet without some gradually unfolded 
presentation of society as a whole, it is scarcely possible to implant the idea 
of justice with any hope of large fertility. You may begin at a very early 
time to develop, even from the primitive quality of self-love, a notion of 
equity and a respect for it, but the vast conception of social justice can only 
find room in a character that has been made spacious by habitual 
contemplation of the height and breadth and close compactedness of the 
fabric of the relations that bind man to man, and of the share, integral or 
infinitesimally fractional, that each has in the happiness or woe of other 
souls. And this contemplation should begin when we prepare the foundation 
of all the other maturer habits. Youth can hardly recognise too soon the 
enormous unresting machine which bears us ceaselessly along, because we 
can hardly learn too soon that its force and direction depend on the play of 
human motives, of which our own for good or evil form an inevitable part 
when the ripe years come. To one reared with the narrow care devoted to 
Emilius, or with the capricious negligence in which the majority are left to 
grow to manhood, the society into which they are thrown is a mere moral 
wilderness. They are to make such way through it as they can, with egotism 
for their only trusty instrument. This egotism may either be a bludgeon, as 
with the most part, or it may be a delicately adjusted and fastidiously 
decorated compass, as with an Emilius. In either case is no perception that 
the gross outer contact of men with another is transformed by worthiness of 
common aim and loyal faith in common excellences, into a thing beautiful 
and generous. It is our business to fix and root the habit of thinking of that 
moral union, into which, as Kant has so admirably expressed it, the 
pathological necessities of situation that first compelled social concert, have 
been gradually transmuted. Instead of this, it is exactly the primitive 
pathological conditions that a narrow theory of education brings first into 
prominence; as if knowledge of origins were indispensable to a right 
attachment to the transformed conditions of a maturer system. 


It has been said that Rousseau founds all morality upon personal interest, 
perhaps even more specially than Helvétius himself. The accusation is just. 
Emilius will enter adult life without the germs of that social conscience, 
which animates a man with all the associations of duty and right, of 
gratitude for the past and resolute hope for the future, in face of the great 
body of which he finds himself a part. “I observe,” says Rousseau, “that in 
the modern ages men have no hold upon one another save through force and 
interest, while the ancients on the other hand acted much more by 
persuasion and the affections of the soul.” The reason was that with the 
ancients, supposing him to mean the Greeks and Romans, the social 
conscience was so much wider in its scope than the comparatively narrow 
fragment of duty which is supposed to come under the sacred power of 
conscience in the more complex and less closely contained organisation of a 
modern state. The neighbours to whom a man owed duty in those times 
comprehended all the members of his state. The neighbours of the modern 
preacher of duty are either the few persons with whom each of us is brought 
into actual and palpable contact, or else the whole multitude of dwellers on 
the earth, — a conception that for many ages to come will remain with the 
majority of men and women too vague to exert an energetic and 
concentrating influence upon action, and will lead them no further than an 
uncoloured and nerveless cosmopolitanism. 

What the young need to have taught to them in this too little cultivated 
region, is that they are born not mere atoms floating independent and apart 
for a season through a terraqueous medium, and sucking up as much more 
than their share of nourishment as they can seize; nor citizens of the world 
with no more definite duty than to keep their feelings towards all their 
fellows in a steady simmer of bland complacency; but soldiers in a host, 
citizens of a polity whose boundaries are not set down in maps, members of 
a church the handwriting of whose ordinances is not in the hieroglyphs of 
idle mystery, nor its hope and recompense in the lands beyond death. They 
need to be taught that they owe a share of their energies to the great struggle 
which is in ceaseless progress in all societies in an endless variety of forms, 
between new truth and old prejudice, between love of self or class and 
solicitous passion for justice, between the obstructive indolence and inertia 
of the many and the generous mental activity of the few. This is the sphere 
and definition of the social conscience. The good causes of enlightenment 
and justice in all lands, — here is the church militant in which we should 


early seek to enrol the young, and the true state to which they should be 
taught that they owe the duties of active and arduous citizenship. These are 
the struggles with which the modern instructor should associate those 
virtues of fortitude, tenacity, silent patience, outspoken energy, readiness to 
assert ourselves and readiness to efface ourselves, willingness to suffer and 
resolution to inflict suffering, which men of old knew how to show for their 
gods or their sovereign. But the ideal of Emilius was an ideal of quietism; to 
possess his own soul in patience, with a suppressed intelligence, a 
suppressed sociality, without a single spark of generous emulation in the 
courses of strong-fibred virtue, or a single thrill of heroical pursuit after so 
much as one great forlorn cause. 

“If it once comes to him, in reading these parallels of the famous 
ancients, to desire to be another rather than himself, were this other 
Socrates, were he Cato, you have missed the mark; he who begins to make 
himself a stranger to himself, is not long before he forgets himself 
altogether." But if a man only nurses the conception of his own 
personality, for the sake of keeping his own peace and self-contained 
comfort at a glow of easy warmth, assuredly the best thing that can befall 
him is that he should perish, lest his example should infect others with the 
same base contagion. Excessive personality when militant is often 
wholesome, excessive personality that only hugs itself is under all 
circumstances chief among unclean things. Thus even Rousseau’s finest 
monument of moral enthusiasm is fatally tarnished by the cold damp breath 
of isolation, and the very book which contained so many elements of new 
life for a state, was at bottom the apotheosis of social despair. 


IV. 


The great agent in fostering the rise to vigour and uprightness of a social 
conscience, apart from the yet more powerful instrument of a strong and 
energetic public spirit at work around the growing character, must be found 
in the study of history rightly directed with a view to this end. It is here, in 
observing the long processes of time and appreciating the slowly 
accumulating sum of endeavour, that the mind gradually comes to read the 
great lessons how close is the bond that links men together. It is here that he 
gradually begins to acquire the habit of considering what are the conditions 
of wise social activity, its limits, its objects, its rewards, what is the capacity 


of collective achievement, and of what sort is the significance and purport 
of the little span of time that cuts off the yesterday of our society from its 
to-morrow. 

Rousseau had very rightly forbidden the teaching of history to young 
children, on the ground that the essence of history lies in the moral relations 
between the bare facts which it recounts, and that the terms and ideas of 
these relations are wholly beyond the intellectual grasp of the very young.” 
He might have based his objections equally well upon the impossibility of 
little children knowing the meaning of the multitude of descriptive terms 
which make up a historical manual, or realising the relations between events 
in bare point of time, although childhood may perhaps be a convenient 
period for some mechanical acquisition of dates. According to Rousseau, 
history was to appear very late in the educational course, when the youth 
was almost ready to enter the world. It was to be the finishing study, from 
which he should learn not sociality either in its scientific or its higher moral 
sense, but the composition of the heart of man, in a safer way than through 
actual intercourse with society. Society might make him either cynical or 
frivolous. History would bring him the same information, without 
subjecting him to the same perils. In society you only hear the words of 
men; to know man you must observe his actions, and actions are only 
unveiled in history. This view is hardly worth discussing. The subject of 
history is not the heart of man, but the movements of societies. Moreover, 
the oracles of history are entirely dumb to one who seeks from them 
maxims for the shaping of daily conduct, or living instruction as to the 
motives, aims, caprices, capacities of self-restraint, self-sacrifice, of those 
with whom the occasions of life bring us into contact. 

It is true that at the close of the other part of his education, Emilius was 
to travel and there find the comment upon the completed circle of his 
studies. But excellent as travel is for some of the best of those who have 
the opportunity, still for many it is valueless for lack of the faculty of 
curiosity. For the great majority it is impossible for lack of opportunity. To 
trust so much as Rousseau did to the effect of travelling, is to leave a large 
chasm in education unbridged. 

It is interesting, however, to notice some of Rousseau’s notions about 
history as an instrument for conveying moral instruction, a few of them are 
so good, others are so characteristically narrow. “The worst historians for a 
young man,” he says, “are those who judge. The facts, the facts; then let 


him judge for himself. If the author’s judgment is for ever guiding him, he 
is only seeing with the eye of another, and as soon as this eye fails him, he 
sees nothing.” Modern history is not fit for instruction, not only because it 
has no physiognomy, all our men being exactly like one another, but 
because our historians, intent on brilliance above all other things, think of 
nothing so much as painting highly coloured portraits, which for the most 
part represent nothing at all Of course such a judgment as this implies an 
ignorance alike of the ends and meaning of history, which, considering that 
he was living in the midst of a singular revival of historical study, is not 
easy to pardon. If we are to look only to perfection of form and 
arrangement, it may have been right for one living in the middle of the last 
century to place the ancients in the first rank without competitors. But the 
author of the Discourse upon literature and the arts might have been 
expected to look beyond composition, and the contemporary of Voltaire’s 
Essai sur les Moeurs (1754-1757) might have been expected to know that 
the profitable experience of the human race did not close with the fall of the 
Roman republic. Among the ancient historians, he counted Thucydides to 
be the true model, because he reports facts without judging, and omits none 
of the circumstances proper for enabling us to judge of them for ourselves 
— though how Rousseau knew what facts Thucydides has omitted, I am 
unable to divine. Then come Cesar’s Commentaries and Xenophon’s 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. The good Herodotus, without portraits and 
without maxims, but abounding in details the most capable of interesting 
and pleasing, would perhaps be the best of historians, if only these details 
did not so often degenerate into puerilities. Livy is unsuited to youth, 
because he is political and a rhetorician. Tacitus is the book of the old; you 
must have learnt the art of reading facts, before you can be trusted with 
maxims. 

The drawback of histories such as those of Thucydides and Cesar, 
Rousseau admits to be that they dwell almost entirely on war, leaving out 
the true life of nations, which belongs to the unwritten chronicles of peace. 
This leads him to the equally just reflection that historians while recounting 
facts omit the gradual and progressive causes which led to them. “They 
often find in a battle lost or won the reason of a revolution, which even 
before the battle was already inevitable. War scarcely does more than bring 
into full light events determined by moral causes, which historians can 
seldom penetrate.”** A third complaint against the study which he began by 


recommending as a proper introduction to the knowledge of man, is that it 
does not present men but actions, or at least men only in their parade 
costume and in certain chosen moments, and he justly reproaches writers 
alike of history and biography, for omitting those trifling strokes and 
homely anecdotes, which reveal the true physiognomy of character. 
“Remain then for ever, without bowels, without nature; harden your hearts 
of cast iron in your trumpery decency, and make yourselves despicable by 
force of dignity.“ And so after all, by a common stroke of impetuous 
inconsistency, he forsakes history, and falls back upon the ancient 
biographies, because, all the low and familiar details being banished from 
modern style, however true and characteristic, men are as elaborately 
tricked out by our authors in their private lives as they were tricked out 
upon the stage of the world. 


V. 


As women are from the constitution of things the educators of us all at the 
most critical periods, and mainly of their own sex from the beginning to the 
end of education, the writer of the most imperfect treatise on this world- 
interesting subject can hardly avoid saying something on the upbringing of 
women. Such a writer may start from one of three points of view; he may 
consider the woman as destined to be a wife, or a mother, or a human being; 
as the companion of a man, as the rearer of the young, or as an independent 
personality, endowed with gifts, talents, possibilities, in less or greater 
number, and capable, as in the case of men, of being trained to the worst or 
the best uses. Of course to every one who looks into life, each of these three 
ideals melts into the other two, and we can only think of them effectively 
when they are blended. Yet we test a writer’s appreciation of the conditions 
of human progress by observing the function which he makes most 
prominent. A man’s whole thought of the worth and aim of womanhood 
depends upon the generosity and elevation of the ideal which is silently 
present in his mind, while he is specially meditating the relations of woman 
as wife or as mother. Unless he is really capable of thinking of them as 
human beings, independently of these two functions, he is sure to have 
comparatively mean notions in connection with them in respect of the 
functions which he makes paramount. 


Rousseau breaks down here. The unsparing fashion in which he 
developed the theory of individualism in the case of Emilius, and insisted 
on man being allowed to grow into the man of nature, instead of the man of 
art and manufacture, might have led us to expect that when he came to 
speak of women, he would suffer equity and logic to have their way, by 
giving equally free room in the two halves of the human race, for the 
development of natural force and capacity. If, as he begins by saying, he 
wishes to bring up Emilius, not to be a merchant nor a physician nor a 
soldier nor to the practice of any other special calling, but to be first and 
above all a man, why should not Sophie too be brought up above all to be a 
human being, in whom the special qualifications of wifehood and 
motherhood may be developed in their due order? Emilius is a man first, a 
husband and a father afterwards and secondarily. How can Sophie be a 
companion for him, and an instructor for their children, unless she likewise 
has been left in the hands of nature, and had the same chances permitted to 
her as were given to her predestined mate? Again, the pictures of the New 
Heloisa would have led us to conceive the ideal of womanly station not so 
much in the wife, as in the house-mother, attached by esteem and sober 
affection to her husband, but having for her chief functions to be the gentle 
guardian of her little ones, and the mild, firm, and prudent administrator of 
a cheerful and well-ordered household. In the last book of the Emilius, 
which treats of the education of girls, education is reduced within the 
compass of an even narrower ideal than this. We are confronted with the 
oriental conception of women. Every principle that has been followed in the 
education of Emilius is reversed in the education of women. Opinion, which 
is the tomb of virtue among men, is among women its high throne. The 
whole education of women ought to be relative to men; to please them, to 
be useful to them, to make themselves loved and honoured by them, to 
console them, to render their lives agreeable and sweet to them, — these are 
the duties which ought to be taught to women from their childhood. Every 
girl ought to have the religion of her mother, and every wife that of her 
husband. Not being in a condition to judge for themselves, they ought to 
receive the decision of fathers and husbands as if it were that of the church. 
And since authority is the rule of faith for women, it is not so much a matter 
of explaining to them the reasons for belief, as for expounding clearly to 
them what to believe. Although boys are not to hear of the idea of God until 
they are fifteen, because they are not in a condition to apprehend it, yet girls 


who are still less in a condition to apprehend it, are therefore to have it 
imparted to them at an earlier age. Woman is created to give way to man, 
and to suffer his injustice. Her empire is an empire of gentleness, mildness, 
and complaisance. Her orders are caresses, and her threats are tears. Girls 
must not only be made laborious and vigilant; they must also very early be 
accustomed to being thwarted and kept in restraint. This misfortune, if they 
feel it one, is inseparable from their sex, and if ever they attempt to escape 
from it, they will only suffer misfortunes still more cruel in consequence.*® 

After a series of oriental and obscurantist propositions of this kind, it is 
of little purpose to tell us that women have more intelligence and men more 
genius; that women observe, while men reason; that men will philosophise 
better upon the human heart, while women will be more skilful in reading 
it. And it is a mere mockery to end the matter by a fervid assurance, that 
in spite of prejudices that have their origin in the manners of the time, the 
enthusiasm for what is worthy and noble is no more foreign to women than 
it is to men, and that there is nothing which under the guidance of nature 
may not be obtained from them as well as from ourselves.” Finally there is 
a complete surrender of the obscurantist position in such a sentence as this: 
“T only know for either sex two really distinct classes; one the people who 
think, the other the people who do not think, and this difference comes 
almost entirely from education. A man of the first of these classes ought not 
to marry into the other; for the greatest charm of companionship is wanting, 
when in spite of having a wife he is reduced to think by himself. It is only a 
cultivated spirit that provides agreeable commerce, and ’tis a cheerless 
thing for a father of a family who loves his home, to be obliged to shut 
himself up within himself, and to have no one about him who understands 
him. Besides, how is a woman who has no habits of reflection to bring up 
her children?’ Nothing could be more excellently urged. But how is a 
woman to have habits of reflection, when she has been constantly brought 
up in habits of the closest mental bondage, trained always to consider her 
first business to be the pleasing of some man, and her instruments not 
reasonable persuasion but caressing and crying? 

This pernicious nonsense was mainly due, like nearly all his most serious 
errors, to Rousseau’s want of a conception of improvement in human 
affairs. If he had been filled with that conception as Turgot, Condorcet, and 
others were, he would have been forced as they were, to meditate upon 
changes in the education and the recognition accorded to women, as one of 


the first conditions of improvement. For lack of this, he contributed nothing 
to the most important branch of the subject that he had undertaken to treat. 
He was always taunting the champions of reigning systems of training for 
boys, with the vicious or feeble men whom he thought he saw on every 
hand around him. The same kind of answer obviously meets the current 
idea, which he adopted with a few idyllic decorations of his own, of the 
type of the relations between men and women. That type practically reduces 
marriage in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred to a dolorous parody of 
a social partnership. It does more than any one other cause to keep societies 
back, because it prevents one half of the members of a society from 
cultivating all their natural energies. Thus it produces a waste of helpful 
quality as immeasurable as it is deplorable, and besides rearing these 
creatures of mutilated faculty to be the intellectually demoralising 
companions of the remaining half of their own generation, makes them the 
mothers and the earliest and most influential instructors of the whole of the 
generation that comes after.“ Of course, if any one believes that the existing 
arrangements of a western community are the most successful that we can 
ever hope to bring into operation, we need not complain of Rousseau. If not, 
then it is only reasonable to suppose that a considerable portion of the 
change will be effected in the hitherto neglected and subordinate half of the 
race. That reconstitution of the family, which Rousseau and others among 
his contemporaries rightly sought after as one of the most pressing needs of 
the time, was essentially impossible, so long as the typical woman was the 
adornment of a semi-philosophic seraglio, a sort of compromise between 
the frowzy ideal of an English bourgeois and the impertinent ideal of a 
Parisian gallant. Condorcet and others made a grievous mistake in 
defending the free gratification of sensual passion, as one of the conditions 
of happiness and making the most of our lives.“ But even this was not at 
bottom more fatal to the maintenance and order of the family, than 
Rousseau’s enervating notion of keeping women in strict intellectual and 
moral subjection was fatal to the family as the true school of high and equal 
companionship, and the fruitful seed-ground of wise activities and new 
hopes for each fresh generation. 

This was one side of Rousseau’s reactionary tendencies. Fortunately for 
the revolution of thirty years later, which illustrated the gallery of heroic 
women with some of its most splendid names, his power was in this respect 
neutralised by other stronger tendencies in the general spirit of the age. The 


aristocracy of sex was subjected to the same destructive criticism as the 
aristocracy of birth. The same feeling for justice which inspired the demand 
for freedom and equality of opportunity among men, led to the demand for 
the same freedom and equality of opportunity between men and women. All 
this was part of the energy of the time, which Rousseau disliked with 
undisguised bitterness. It broke inconveniently in upon his quietest visions. 
He had no conception, with his sensuous brooding imagination, never 
wholly purged of grossness, of that high and pure type of women whom 
French history so often produced in the seventeenth century, and who were 
not wanting towards the close of the eighteenth, a type in which devotion 
went with force, and austerity with sweetness, and divine candour and 
transparent innocence with energetic loyalty and intellectual uprightness 
and a firmly set will. Such thoughts were not for Rousseau, a dreamer led 
by his senses. Perhaps they are for none of us any more. When we turn to 
modern literature from the pages in which Fénelon speaks of the education 
of girls, who does not feel that the world has lost a sacred accent, as if some 
ineffable essence has passed out from our hearts? 

The fifth book of Emilius is not a chapter on the education of women, 
but an idyll. We have already seen the circumstances under which Rousseau 
composed it, in a profound and delicious solitude, in the midst of woods 
and streams, with the fragrance of the orange-flower poured around him, 
and in continual ecstasy. As an idyll it is delicious; as a serious contribution 
to the hardest of problems it is naught. The sequel, by a stroke of matchless 
whimsicality, unless it be meant, as it perhaps may have been, for a piece of 
deep tragic irony, is the best refutation that Rousseau’s most energetic 
adversary could have desired. The Sophie who has been educated on the 
oriental principle, has presently to confess a flagrant infidelity to the 
blameless Emilius, her lord. 


VI. 


Yet the sum of the merits of Emilius as a writing upon education is not to be 
lightly counted. Its value lies, as has been said of the New Heloisa, in the 
spirit which animates it and communicates itself with vivid force to the 
reader. It is one of the seminal books in the history of literature, and of such 
books the worth resides less in the parts than in the whole. It touched the 
deeper things of character. It filled parents with a sense of the dignity and 


moment of their task. It cleared away the accumulation of clogging 
prejudices and obscure inveterate usage, which made education one of the 
dark formalistic arts. It admitted floods of light and air into the tightly 
closed nurseries and schoolrooms. It effected the substitution of growth for 
mechanism. A strong current of manliness, wholesomeness, simplicity, self- 
reliance, was sent by it through Europe, while its eloquence was the most 
powerful adjuration ever addressed to parental affection to cherish the 
young life in all love and considerate solicitude. It was the charter of 
youthful deliverance. The first immediate effect of Emilius in France was 
mainly on the religious side. It was the Christian religion that needed to be 
avenged, rather than education that needed to be amended, and the press 
overflowed with replies to that profession of faith which we shall consider 
in the next chapter. Still there was also an immense quantity of educational 
books and pamphlets, which is to be set down, first to the suppression of the 
Jesuits, the great educating order, and the vacancy which they left; and next 
to the impulse given by the Emilius to a movement from which the book 
itself had originally been an outcome. But why try to state the influence of 
Emilius on France in this way? To strike the account truly would be to write 
the history of the first French Revolution. All mothers, as Michelet says, 
were big with Emilius. “It is not without good reason that people have noted 
the children born at this glorious moment, as animated by a superior spirit, 
by a gift of flame and genius. It is the generation of revolutionary Titans: 
the other generation not less hardy in science. It is Danton, Vergniaud, 
Desmoulins; it is Ampère, La Place, Cuvier, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire.” 

In Germany Emilius had great power. There it fell in with the 
extraordinary movement towards naturalness and freedom of which we 
have already spoken.“ Herder, whom some have called the Rousseau of the 
Germans, wrote with enthusiasm to his then beloved Caroline of the “divine 
Emilius,” and he never ceased to speak of Rousseau as his inspirer and his 
master. Basedow (1723), that strange, restless, and most ill-regulated 
person, was seized with an almost phrenetic enthusiasm for Rousseau’s 
educational theories, translated them into German, and repeated them in his 
works over and over again with an incessant iteration. Lavater (1741-1801), 
who differed from Basedow in being a fervent Christian of soft mystic faith, 
was thrown into company with him in 1774, and grew equally eager with 
him in the cause of reforming education in the Rousseauite sense. 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the most systematic, popular, and permanently 


successful of all the educational reformers, borrowed his spirit and his 
principles mainly from the Emilius, though he gave larger extension and 
more intelligent exactitude to their application. Jean Paul the Unique, in the 
preface to his Levana, or Doctrine of Education (1806), one of the most 
excellent of all books on the subject, declares that among previous works to 
which he owes a debt, “first and last he names Rousseau’s Emilius; no 
preceding work can be compared to his; in no previous work on education 
was the ideal so richly combined with the actual,” and so forth. It was not 
merely a Goethe, a Schiller, a Herder, whom Rousseau fired with new 
thoughts. The smaller men, such as Fr. Jacobi, Heinse, Klinger, shared the 
same inspiration. The worship of Rousseau penetrated all classes, and 
touched every degree of intelligence. 

In our own country Emilius was translated as soon as it appeared, and 
must have been widely read, for a second version of the translation was 
called for in a very short time. So far as a cursory survey gives one a right 
to speak, its influence here in the field of education is not very perceptible. 
That subject did not yet, nor for some time to come, excite much active 
thought in England. Rousseau’s speculations on society both in the Emilius 
and elsewhere seem to have attracted more attention. Reference has already 
been made to Paley. Adam Ferguson’s celebrated Essay on the History of 
Civil Society (1767) has many allusions, direct and indirect, to Rousseau. 
Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man (1774) abounds still more 
copiously in references to Emilius, sometimes to controvert its author, more 
often to cite him as an authority worthy of respect, and Rousseau’s crude 
notions about women are cited with special acceptance. Cowper was 
probably thinking of the Savoyard Vicar when he wrote the energetic lines 
in the Task, beginning “Haste now, philosopher, and set him free,” 
scornfully defying the deist to rescue apostate man.** Nor should we omit 
what was counted so important a book in its day as Godwin’s Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice (1793). It is perhaps more French in its spirit 
than any other work of equal consequence in our literature of politics, and 
in its composition the author was avowedly a student of Rousseau, as well 
as of the members of the materialistic school. 

In fine we may add that Emilius was the first expression of that 
democratic tendency in education, which political and other circumstances 
gradually made general alike in England, France, and Germany; a tendency, 
that is, to look on education as a process concerning others besides the rich 


and the well-born. As has often been remarked, Ascham, Milton, Locke, 
Fénelon, busy themselves about the instruction of young gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. The rest of the world are supposed to be sufficiently provided 
for by the education of circumstance. Since the middle of the eighteenth 
century this monopolising conception has vanished, along with and through 
the same general agencies as the corresponding conception of social 
monopoly. Rousseau enforced the production of a natural and self-sufficing 
man as the object of education, and showed, or did his best to show, the 
infinite capacity of the young for that simple and natural cultivation. This 
easily and directly led people to reflect that such a capacity was not 
confined to the children of the rich, nor the hope of producing a natural and 
sufficing man narrowed to those who had every external motive placed 
around them for being neither natural nor self-sufficing. 

Voltaire pronounced Emilius a stupid romance, but admitted that it 
contained fifty pages which he would have bound in morocco. These, we 
may be sure, concerned religion; in truth it was the Savoyard Vicar’s 
profession of faith which stirred France far more than the upbringing of the 
natural man in things temporal. Let us pass to that eloquent document 
which is inserted in the middle of the Emilius, as the expression of the 
religious opinion that best befits the man of nature — a document most 
hyperbolically counted by some French enthusiasts for the spiritualist 
philosophy and the religion of sentiment, as the noblest monument of the 
eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER V. THE SAVOYARD VICAR. 


The band of dogmatic atheists who met round D’Holbach’s dinner-table 
indulged a shallow and futile hope, if it was not an ungenerous one, when 
they expected the immediate advent of a generation with whom a humane 
and rational philosophy should displace, not merely the superstitions which 
had grown around the Christian dogma, but every root and fragment of 
theistic conception. A hope of this kind implied a singularly random idea, 
alike of the hold which Christianity had taken of the religious emotion in 
western Europe, and of the durableness of those conditions in human 
character, to which some belief in a deity with a greater or fewer number of 
good attributes brings solace and nourishment. A movement like that of 
Christianity does not pass through a group of societies, and then leave no 
trace behind. It springs from many other sources besides that of adherence 
to the truth of its dogmas. The stream of its influence must continue to flow 
long after adherence to the letter has been confined to the least informed 
portions of a community. The Encyclopædists knew that they had sapped 
religious dogma and shaken ecclesiastical organisation. They forgot that 
religious sentiment on the one hand, and habit of respect for authority on 
the other, were both of them still left behind. They had convinced 
themselves by a host of persuasive analogies that the universe is an 
automatic machine, and man only an industrious particle in the stupendous 
whole; that a final cause is not cognisable by our limited intelligence; and 
that to make emotion in this or any other respect a test of objective truth and 
a ground of positive belief, is to lower both truth and the reason which is its 
single arbiter. They forgot that imagination is as active in man as his reason, 
and that a craving for mental peace may become much stronger than 
passion for demonstrated truth. Christianity had given to this craving in 
western Europe a definite mould, which was not to be effaced in a day, and 
one or two of its lines mark a permanent and noble acquisition to the 
highest forces of human nature. There will have to be wrought a profounder 
and more far-spreading modification than any which the French atheists 
could effect, before all debilitating influences in the old creed can be 
effaced, its elevating influences finally separated from them, and then 
permanently preserved in more beneficent form and in an association less 
questionable to the understanding. 


Neither a purely negative nor a direct attack can ever suffice. There must 
be a coincidence of many silently oppugnant forces, emotional, scientific, 
and material. And, above all, there must be the slow steadfast growth of 
some replacing faith, which shall retain all the elements of moral beauty 
that once gave light to the old belief that has disappeared, and must still 
possess a living force in the new. 

Here we find the good side of a religious reaction such as that which 
Rousseau led in the last century, and of which the Savoyard Vicar’s 
profession of faith was the famous symbol. Evil as this reaction was in 
many respects, and especially in the check which it gave to the application 
of positive methods and conceptions to the most important group of our 
beliefs, yet it had what was the very signal merit under the circumstances of 
the time, of keeping the religious emotions alive in association with a 
tolerant, pure, lofty, and living set of articles of faith, instead of feeding 
them on the dead superstitions which were at that moment the only practical 
alternative. The deism of Rousseau could not in any case have acquired the 
force of the corresponding religious reaction in England, because the former 
never acquired a compact and vigorous external organisation, as the latter 
did, especially in Wesleyanism and Evangelicalism, the most remarkable of 
its developments. In truth the vague, fluid, purely subjective character of 
deism disqualifies it from forming the doctrinal basis of any great objective 
and visible church, for it is at bottom the sublimation of individualism. But 
in itself it was a far less retrogressive, as well as a far less powerful, 
movement. It kept fewer of those dogmas which gradual change of 
intellectual climate had reduced to the condition of rank superstitions. It 
preserved some of its own, which a still further extension of the same 
change is assuredly destined to reduce to the same condition; but, 
nevertheless, along with them it cherished sentiments which the world will 
never willingly let die. 

The one cardinal service of the Christian doctrine, which is of course to 
be distinguished from the services rendered to civilisation in early times by 
the Christian church, has been the contribution to the active intelligence of 
the west, of those moods of holiness, awe, reverence, and silent worship of 
an Unseen not made with hands, which the Christianising Jews first brought 
from the east. Of the fabric which four centuries ago looked so stupendous 
and so enduring, with its magnificent whole and its minutely reticulated 
parts of belief and practice, this gradual creation of a new temperament in 


the religious imagination of Western Europe and the countries that take their 
mental direction from her, is perhaps the only portion that will remain 
distinctly visible, after all the rest has sunk into the repose of histories of 
opinion. Whether this be the case or not, the fact that these deeper moods 
are among the richest acquisitions of human nature, will not be denied 
either by those who think that Christianity associates them with objects 
destined permanently to awake them in their loftiest form, or by others who 
believe that the deepest moods of which man is capable, must ultimately 
ally themselves with something still more purely spiritual than the 
anthropomorphised deities of the falling church. And if so, then Rousseau’s 
deism, while intercepting the steady advance of the rationalistic assault and 
diverting the current of renovating energy, still did something to keep alive 
in a more or less worthy shape those parts of the slowly expiring system 
which men have the best reasons for cherishing. 

Let us endeavour to characterise Rousseau’s deism with as much 
precision as it allows. It was a special and graceful form of a doctrine 
which, though susceptible, alike in theory and in the practical history of 
religious thought, of numberless wide varieties of significance, is 
commonly designated by the name of deism, without qualification. People 
constantly speak as if deism only came in with the eighteenth century. It 
would be impossible to name any century since the twelfth, in which 
distinct and abundant traces could not be found within the dominion of 
Christianity of a belief in a supernatural power apart from the supposed 
disclosure of it in a special revelation. A præter-christian deism, or the 
principle of natural religion, was inevitably contained in the legal 
conception of a natural law, for how can we dissociate the idea of law from 
the idea of a definite lawgiver? The very scholastic disputations themselves, 
by the sharpness and subtlety which they gave to the reasoning faculty, set 
men in search of novelties, and these novelties were not always of a kind 
which orthodox views of the Christian mysteries could have sanctioned. It 
has been said that religion is at the cradle of every nation, and philosophy at 
its grave; it is at least true that the cradle of philosophy is the open grave of 
religion. Wherever there is argumentation, there is sure to be scepticism. 
When people begin to reason, a shadow has already fallen across faith, 
though the reasoners might have shrunk with horror from knowledge of the 
goal of their work, and though centuries may elapse before the shadow 
deepens into eclipse. But the church was strong and alert in the times when 


free thought vainly tried to rear a dangerous head in Italy. With the 
Protestant revolution came slowly a wider freedom, while the prolonged 
and tempestuous discussion between the old church and the reformed 
bodies, as well as the manifold variations among those bodies at strife with 
one another, stimulated the growth of religious thought in many directions 
that tended away from the exclusive pretensions of Christianity to be the 
oracle of the divine Spirit. The same feeling which thrust aside the 
sacerdotal interposition between the soul of man and its sovereign creator 
and inspirer, gradually worked towards the dethronement of those mediators 
other than sacerdotal, in whom the moral timidity of a dark and stricken age 
had once sought shade from the too dazzling brightness of the All-powerful 
and the Everlasting. The assertion of the rights and powers of the individual 
reason within the limits of the sacred documents, began in less than a 
hundred years to grow into an assertion of the same rights and powers 
beyond those limits. The rejection of tradition as a substitute for 
independent judgment, in interpreting or supplementing the records of 
revelation, gradually impaired the traditional authority both of the records 
themselves, and of the central doctrines which all churches had in one shape 
or another agreed to accept. The Trinitarian controversy of the sixteenth 
century must have been a stealthy solvent. The deism of England in the 
eighteenth century, which Voltaire was the prime agent in introducing in its 
negative, colourless, and essentially futile shape into his own country, had 
its main effect as a process of dissolution. 

All this, however, down to the deistical movement which Rousseau 
found in progress at Geneva in 1754,% was distinctly the outcome in a more 
or less marked way of a rationalising and philosophic spirit, and not of the 
religious spirit. The sceptical side of it with reference to revealed religion, 
predominated over the positive side of it with reference to natural religion. 
The wild pantheism of which there were one or two extraordinary outbursts 
during the latter part of the middle ages, to mark the mystical influence 
which Platonic studies uncorrected by science always exert over certain 
temperaments, had been full of religiosity, such as it was. These had all 
passed away with a swift flash. There were, indeed, mystics like the author 
of the immortal De Imitatione, in whom the special qualities of Christian 
doctrine seem to have grown pale in a brighter flood of devout aspiration 
towards the perfections of a single Being. But this was not the deism with 
which either Christianity on the one side, or atheism on the other, had ever 


had to deal in France. Deism, in its formal acceptation, was either an idle 
piece of vaporous sentimentality, or else it was the first intellectual halting- 
place for spirits who had travelled out of the pale of the old dogmatic 
Christianity, and lacked strength for the continuance of their onward 
journey. In the latter case, it was only another name either for the shrewd 
rough conviction of the man of the world, that his universe could not well 
be imagined to go on without a sort of constitutional monarch, reigning but 
not governing, keeping evil-doers in order by fear of eternal punishment, 
and lending a sacred countenance to the indispensable doctrines of property, 
the gradation of rank and station, and the other moral foundations of the 
social structure. Or else it was a name for a purely philosophic principle, 
not embraced with fervour as the basis of a religion, but accepted with 
decorous satisfaction as the alternative to a religion; not seized upon as the 
mainspring of spiritual life, but held up as a shield in a controversy. 

The deism which the Savoyard Vicar explained to Emilius in his 
profession of faith was pitched in a very different tone from this. Though 
the Vicar’s conception of the Deity was lightly fenced round with 
rationalistic supports of the usual kind, drawn from the evidences of will 
and intelligence in the vast machinery of the universe, yet it was essentially 
the product not of reason, but of emotional expansion, as every fundamental 
article of a faith that touches the hearts of many men must always be. The 
Savoyard Vicar did not believe that a God had made the great world, and 
rules it with majestic power and supreme justice, in the same way in which 
he believed that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. 
That there is a mysterious being penetrating all creation with force, was not 
a proposition to be demonstrated, but only the poor description in words of 
an habitual mood going far deeper into life than words can ever carry us. 
Without for a single moment falling off into the nullities of pantheism, 
neither did he for a single moment suffer his thought to stiffen and grow 
hard in the formal lines of a theological definition or a systematic credo. It 
remains firm enough to give the religious imagination consistency and a 
centre, yet luminous enough to give the spiritual faculty a vivifying 
consciousness of freedom and space. A creed is concerned with a number of 
affirmations, and is constantly held with honest strenuousness by multitudes 
of men and women who are unfitted by natural temperament for knowing 
what the glow of religious emotion means to the human soul, — for not 
every one that saith, Lord, Lord, enters the kingdom of heaven. The 


Savoyard Vicar’s profession of faith was not a creed, and so has few 
affirmations; it was a single doctrine, melted in a glow of contemplative 
transport. It is impossible to set about disproving it, for its exponent 
repeatedly warns his disciple against the idleness of logomachy, and insists 
that the existence of the Divinity is traced upon every heart in letters that 
can never be effaced, if we are only content to read them with lowliness and 
simplicity. You cannot demonstrate an emotion, nor prove an aspiration. 
How reason, asks the Savoyard Vicar, about that which we cannot 
conceive? Conscience is the best of all casuists, and conscience affirms the 
presence of a being who moves the universe and ordains all things, and to 
him we give the name of God. 

“To this name I join the ideas of intelligence, power, will, which I have 
united in one, and that of goodness, which is a necessary consequence 
flowing from them. But I do not know any the better for this the being to 
whom I have given the name; he escapes equally from my senses and my 
understanding; the more I think of him, the more I confound myself. I have 
full assurance that he exists, and that he exists by himself. I recognise my 
own being as subordinate to his and all the things that are known to me as 
being absolutely in the same case. I perceive God everywhere in his works; 
I feel him in myself; I see him universally around me. But when I fain 
would seek where he is, what he is, of what substance, he glides away from 
me, and my troubled soul discerns nothing.” 

“In fine, the more earnestly I strive to contemplate his infinite essence, 
the less do I conceive it. But it is, and that suffices me. The less I conceive 
it, the more I adore. I bow myself down, and say to him, O being of beings, 
I am because thou art; to meditate ceaselessly on thee by day and night, is to 
raise myself to my veritable source and fount. The worthiest use of my 
reason is to make itself as naught before thee. It is the ravishment of my 
soul, it is the solace of my weakness, to feel myself brought low before the 
awful majesty of thy greatness.’ 

Souls weary of the fierce mockeries that had so long been flying like 
fiery shafts against the far Jehovah of the Hebrews, and the silent Christ of 
the later doctors and dignitaries, and weary too of the orthodox 
demonstrations that did not demonstrate, and leaden refutations that could 
not refute, may well have turned with ardour to listen to this harmonious 
spiritual voice, sounding clear from a region towards which their hearts 
yearned with untold aspiration, but from which the spirit of their time had 


shut them off with brazen barriers. It was the elevation and expansion of 
man, as much as it was the restoration of a divinity. To realise this, one must 
turn to such a book as Helvétius’s, which was supposed to reveal the whole 
inner machinery of the heart. Man was thought of as a singular piece of 
mechanism principally moved from without, not as a conscious organism, 
receiving nourishment and direction from the medium in which it is placed, 
but reacting with a life of its own from within. It was this free and energetic 
inner life of the individual which the Savoyard Vicar restored to lawful 
recognition, and made once more the centre of that imaginative and spiritual 
existence, without which we live in a universe that has no sun by day nor 
any stars by night. A writer in whom learning has not extinguished 
enthusiasm, compares this to the advance made by Descartes, who had 
given certitude to the soul by turning thought confidently upon itself; and he 
declares that the Savoyard Vicar is for the emancipation of sentiment what 
the Discourse upon Method was for the emancipation of the 
understanding.“ There is here a certain audacity of panegyric; still the fact 
that Rousseau chose to link the highest forms of man’s ideal life with a 
fading projection of the lofty image which had been set up in older days, 
ought not to blind us to the excellent energies which, notwithstanding defect 
of association, such a vindication of the ideal was certain to quicken. And at 
least the lines of that high image were nobly traced. 


Yet who does not feel that it is a divinity for fair weather? Rousseau, 
with his fine sense of a proper and artistic setting, imagined the Savoyard 
Vicar as leading his youthful convert at break of a summer day to the top of 
a high hill, at whose feet the Po flowed between fertile banks; in the 
distance the immense chain of the Alps crowned the landscape; the rays of 
the rising sun projected long level shadows from the trees, the slopes, the 
houses, and accented with a thousand lines of light the most magnificent of 
panoramas.“ This was the fitting suggestion, so serene, warm, pregnant 
with power and hope, and half mysterious, of the idea of godhead which the 
man of peace after an interval of silent contemplation proceeded to 
expound. Rousseau’s sentimental idea at least did not revolt moral sense; it 
did not afflict the firmness of intelligence; nor did it silence the diviner 
melodies of the soul. Yet, once more, the heavens in which such a deity 
dwells are too high, his power is too impalpable, the mysterious air which 
he has poured around his being is too awful and impenetrable, for the rays 


from the sun of such majesty to reach more than a few contemplative 
spirits, and these only in their hours of tranquillity and expansion. The 
thought is too vague, too far, to bring comfort and refreshment to the mass 
of travailing men, or to invest duty with the stern ennobling quality of being 
done, “if I have grace to use it so as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

The Savoyard Vicar was consistent with the sublimity of his own 
conception. He meditated on the order of the universe with a reverence too 
profound to allow him to mingle with his thoughts meaner desires as to the 
special relations of that order to himself. “I penetrate all my faculties,” he 
said, “with the divine essence of the author of the world; I melt at the 
thought of his goodness, and bless all his gifts, but I do not pray to him. 
What should I ask of him? That for me he should change the course of 
things, and in my favour work miracles? Could I, who must love above all 
else the order established by his wisdom and upheld by his providence, 
presume to wish such order troubled for my sake? Nor do I ask of him the 
power of doing righteousness; why ask for what he has given me? Has he 
not bestowed on me conscience to love what is good, reason to ascertain it, 
freedom to choose it? If I do ill, I have no excuse; I do it because I will it. 
To pray to him to change my will, is to seek from him what he seeks from 
me; it is to wish no longer to be human, it is to wish something other than 
what is, it is to wish disorder and evil.’”*= We may admire both the logical 
consistency of such self-denial and the manliness which it would engender 
in the character that were strong enough to practise it. But a divinity who 
has conceded no right of petition is still further away from our lives than the 
divinities of more popular creeds. 

Even the fairest deism is of its essence a faith of egotism and 
complacency. It does not incorporate in the very heart of the religious 
emotion the pitifulness and sorrow which Christianity first clothed with 
associations of sanctity, and which can never henceforth miss their place in 
any religious system to be accepted by men. Why is this? Because a religion 
that leaves them out, or thrusts them into a hidden corner, fails to 
comprehend at least one half, and that the most touching and impressive 
half, of the most conspicuous facts of human life. Rousseau was fuller of 
the capacity of pity than ordinary men, and this pity was one of the deepest 
parts of himself. Yet it did not enter into the composition of his religious 
faith, and this shows that his religious faith, though entirely free from 
suspicion of insincerity or ostentatious assumption, was like deism in so 


many cases, whether rationalistic or emotional, a kind of gratuitously 
adopted superfluity, not the satisfaction of a profound inner craving and 
resistless spiritual necessity. He speaks of the good and the wicked with the 
precision and assurance of the most pharisaic theologian, and he begins by 
asking of what concern it is to him whether the wicked are punished with 
eternal torment or not, though he concludes more graciously with the hope 
that in another state the wicked, delivered from their malignity, may enjoy a 
bliss no less than his own.“ But the divine pitifulness which we owe to 
Christianity, and which will not be the less eagerly cherished by those who 
repudiate Christian tradition and doctrines, enjoins upon us that we should 
ask, Who are the wicked, and which is he that is without sin among us? 
Rousseau answered this glibly enough by some formula of metaphysics, 
about the human will having been left and constituted free by the creator of 
the world; and that man is the bad man who abuses his freedom. Grace, 
fate, destiny, force of circumstances, are all so many names for the protests 
which the frank sense of fact has forced from man against this miserably 
inadequate explanation of the foundations of moral responsibility. 

Whatever these foundations may be, the theories of grace and fate had at 
any rate the quality of connecting human conduct with the will of the gods. 
Rousseau’s deism, severing the influence of the Supreme Being upon man, 
at the very moment when it could have saved him from the guilt that brings 
misery, — that is at the moment when conduct begins to follow the 
preponderant motives or the will, — did thus effectually cut off the most 
admirable and fertile group of our sympathies from all direct connection 
with religious sentiment. Toiling as manfully as we may through the 
wilderness of our seventy years, we are to reserve our deepest adoration for 
the being who has left us there, with no other solace than that he is good 
and just and all-powerful, and might have given us comfort and guidance if 
he would. This was virtually the form which Pelagius had tried to impose 
upon Christianity in the fifth century, and which the souls of men, thirsting 
for consciousness of an active divine presence, had then under the lead of 
Augustine so energetically cast away from them. The faith to which they 
clung while rejecting this great heresy, though just as transcendental, still 
had the quality of satisfying a spiritual want. It was even more readily to be 
accepted by the human intelligence, for it endowed the supreme power with 
the father’s excellence of compassion, and presented for our reverence and 
gratitude and devotion a figure who drew from men the highest love for the 


God whom they had not seen, along with the warmest pity and love for their 
brethren whom they had seen. 

The Savoyard Vicar’s own position to Christianity was one of reverential 
scepticism. “The holiness of the gospel,” he said, “is an argument that 
speaks to my heart and to which I should even be sorry to find a good 
answer. Look at the books of the philosophers with all their pomp; how 
puny they are by the side of that! Is there here the tone of an enthusiast or 
an ambitious sectary? What gentleness, what purity, in his manners, what 
touching grace in his teaching, what loftiness in his maxims! Assuredly 
there was something more than human in such teaching, such a character, 
such a life, such a death. If the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a god. Shall we say that the 
history of the gospels is invented at pleasure? My friend, that is not the 
fashion of invention; and the facts about Socrates are less attested than the 
facts about Christ. Yet with all that, this same gospel abounds in things 
incredible, which are repugnant to reason, and which it is impossible for 
any sensible man to conceive or admit. What are we to do in the midst of all 
these contradictions? To be ever modest and circumspect, my son; to 
respect in silence what one can neither reject nor understand, and to make 
one’s self lowly before the great being who alone knows the truth.’ 

“T regard all particular religions as so many salutary institutions, which 
prescribe in every country a uniform manner of honouring God by public 
worship. I believe them all good, so long as men serve God fittingly in 
them. The essential worship is the worship of the heart. God never rejects 
this homage, under whatever form it be offered to him. In other days I used 
to say mass with the levity which in time infects even the gravest things, 
when we do them too often. Since acquiring my new principles I celebrate it 
with more veneration; I am overwhelmed by the majesty of the Supreme 
Being, by his presence, by the insufficiency of the human mind, which 
conceives so little what pertains to its author. When I approach the moment 
of consecration, I collect myself for performing the act with all the feelings 
required by the church, and the majesty of the sacrament; I strive to 
annihilate my reason before the supreme intelligence, saying, ‘Who art 
thou, that thou shouldest measure infinite power?” 

A creed like this, whatever else it may be, is plainly a powerful solvent 
of every system of exclusive dogma. If the one essential to true worship, the 
worship of the heart and the inner sentiment, be mystic adoration of an 


indefinable Supreme, then creeds based upon books, prophecies, miracles, 
revelations, all fall alike into the second place among things that may be 
lawful and may be expedient, but that can never be exacted from men by a 
just God as indispensable to virtue in this world or to bliss in the next. No 
better answer has ever been given to the exclusive pretensions of sect, 
Christian, Jewish, or Mahometan, than that propounded by the Savoyard 
Vicar with such energy, closeness, and most sarcastic fire. It was turning 
an unexpected front upon the presumptuousness of all varieties of 
theological infallibilists, to prove to them that if you insist upon acceptance 
of this or that special revelation, over and above the dictates of natural 
religion, then you are bound not only to grant, but imperatively to enjoin 
upon all men, a searching inquiry and comparison, that they may spare no 
pains in an affair of such momentous issue in proving to themselves that 
this, and none of the competing revelations, is the veritable message of 
eternal safety. “Then no other study will be possible but that of religion: 
hardly shall one who has enjoyed the most robust health, employed his time 
and used his reason to best purpose, and lived the greatest number of years, 
hardly shall such an one in his extreme age be quite sure what to believe, 
and it will be a marvel if he finds out before he dies, in what faith he ought 
to have lived.” The superiority of the sceptical parts of the Savoyard Vicar’s 
profession, as well as those of the Letters from the Mountain to which we 
referred previously, over the biting mockeries which Voltaire had made the 
fashionable method of assault, lay in this fact. The latter only revolted and 
irritated all serious temperaments to whom religion is a matter of honest 
concern, while the former actually appealed to their religious sense in 
support of his doubts; and the more intelligent and sincere this sense 
happened to be, the more surely would Rousseau’s gravely urged objections 
dissolve the hard particles of dogmatic belief. His objections were on a 
moral level with the best side of the religion that they oppugned. Those of 
Voltaire were only on a level with its lowest side, and that was the side 
presented by the gross and repulsive obscurantism of the functionaries of 
the church. 

Unfortunately Rousseau had placed in the hands of the partisans of every 
exclusive revelation an instrument which was quite enough to disperse all 
his objections to the winds, and which was the very instrument that 
defended his own cherished religion. If he was satisfied with replying to the 
atheist and the materialist, that he knew there is a supreme God, and that the 


soul must have here and hereafter an existence apart from the body, because 
he found these truths ineffaceably written upon his own heart, what could 
prevent the Christian or the Mahometan from replying to Rousseau that the 
New Testament or the Koran is the special and final revelation from the 
Supreme Power to his creatures? If you may appeal to the voice of the heart 
and the dictate of the inner sentiment in one case, why not in the other also? 
A subjective test necessarily proves anything that any man desires, and the 
accident of the article proved appearing either reasonable or monstrous to 
other people, cannot have the least bearing on its efficacy or 
conclusiveness. 

Deism like the Savoyard Vicar’s opens no path for the future, because it 
makes no allowance for the growth of intellectual conviction, and binds up 
religion with mystery, with an object whose attributes can neither be 
conceived nor defined, with a Being too all-embracing to be able to receive 
anything from us, too august, self-contained, remote, to be able to bestow 
on us the humble gifts of which we have need. The temperature of thought 
is Slowly but without an instant’s recoil rising to a point when a mystery 
like this, definite enough to be imposed as a faith, but too indefinite to be 
grasped by understanding as a truth, melts away from the emotions of 
religion. Then those instincts of holiness, without which the world would be 
to so many of its highest spirits the most dreary of exiles, will perhaps come 
to associate themselves less with unseen divinities, than with the long 
brotherhood of humanity seen and unseen. Here we shall move with an 
assurance that no scepticism and no advance of science can ever shake, 
because the benefactions which we have received from the strenuousness of 
human effort can never be doubted, and each fresh acquisition in knowledge 
or goodness can only kindle new fervour. Those who have the religious 
imagination struck by the awful procession of man from the region of 
impenetrable night, by his incessant struggle with the hardness of the 
material world, and his sublimer struggle with the hard world of his own 
egotistic passions, by the pain and sacrifice by which generation after 
generation has added some small piece to the temple of human freedom or 
some new fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge, or 
some fresh line to the types of strong or beautiful character, — those who 
have an eye for all this may indeed have no ecstasy and no terror, no heaven 
nor hell, in their religion, but they will have abundant moods of reverence, 
deep-seated gratitude, and sovereign pitifulness. 


And such moods will not end in sterile exaltation, or the deathly chills of 
spiritual reaction. They will bring forth abundant fruit in new hope and 
invigorated endeavour. This devout contemplation of the experience of the 
race, instead of raising a man into the clouds, brings him into the closest, 
loftiest, and most conscious relations with his kind, to whom he owes all 
that is of value in his own life, and to whom he can repay his debt by 
maintaining the beneficent tradition of service, by cherishing honour for all 
the true and sage spirits that have shone upon the earth, and sorrow and 
reprobation for all the unworthier souls whose light has gone out in 
baseness. A man with this faith can have no foul spiritual pride, for there is 
no mysteriously accorded divine grace in which one may be a larger 
participant than another. He can have no incentives to that mutilation with 
which every branch of the church, from the oldest to the youngest and 
crudest, has in its degree afflicted and retarded mankind, because the key- 
note of his religion is the joyful energy of every faculty, practical, reflective, 
creative, contemplative, in pursuit of a visible common good. And he can 
be plunged into no fatal and paralysing despair by any doctrine of mortal 
sin, because active faith in humanity, resting on recorded experience, 
discloses the many possibilities of moral recovery, and the work that may 
be done for men in the fragment of days, redeeming the contrite from their 
burdens by manful hope. If religion is our feeling about the highest forces 
that govern human destiny, then as it becomes more and more evident how 
much our destiny is shaped by the generation of the dead who have 
prepared the present, and by the purport of our hopes and the direction of 
our activity for the generations that are to fill the future, the religious 
sentiment will more and more attach itself to the great unseen host of our 
fellows who have gone before us and who are to come after. Such a faith is 
no rag of metaphysic floating in the sunshine of sentimentalism, like 
Rousseau’s faith. It rests on a positive base, which only becomes wider and 
firmer with the widening of experience and the augmentation of our skill in 
interpreting it. Nor is it too transcendent for practical acceptance. One of the 
most scientific spirits of the eighteenth century, while each moment 
expecting the knock of the executioner at his door, found as religious a 
solace as any early martyr had ever found in his barbarous mysteries, when 
he linked his own efforts for reason and freedom with the eternal chain of 
the destinies of man. “This contemplation,” he wrote and felt, “is for him a 
refuge into which the rancour of his persecutors can never follow him; in 


which, living in thought with man reinstated in the rights and the dignity of 
his nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, by base fear, 
by envy; it is here that he truly abides with his fellows, in an elysium that 
his reason has known how to create for itself, and that his love for humanity 
adorns with all purest delights.’ 

This, to the shame of those wavering souls who despair of progress at the 
first moment when it threatens to leave the path that they have marked out 
for it, was written by a man at the very close of his days, when every hope 
that he had ever cherished seemed to one without the eye of faith to be 
extinguished in bloodshed, disorder, and barbarism. But there is a still 
happier season in the adolescence of generous natures that have been wisely 
fostered, when the horizons of the dawning life are suddenly lighted up with 
a glow of aspiration towards good and holy things. Commonly, alas, this 
priceless opportunity is lost in a fit of theological exaltation, which is 
gradually choked out by the dusty facts of life, and slowly moulders away 
into dry indifference. It would not be so, but far different, if the Savoyard 
Vicar, instead of taking the youth to the mountain-top, there to contemplate 
that infinite unseen which is in truth beyond contemplation by the limited 
faculties of man, were to associate these fine impulses of the early prime 
with the visible, intelligible, and still sublime possibilities of the human 
destiny, — that imperial conception, which alone can shape an existence of 
entire proportion in all its parts, and leave no natural energy of life idle or 
athirst. Do you ask for sanctions! One whose conscience has been 
strengthened from youth in this faith, can know no greater bitterness than 
the stain cast by wrong act or unworthy thought on the high memories with 
which he has been used to walk, and the discord wrought in hopes that have 
become the ruling harmony of his days. 
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CHAPTER VI. ENGLAND.-« 


There is in an English collection a portrait of Jean Jacques, which was 
painted during his residence in this country by a provincial artist. Singular 
and displeasing as it is, yet this picture lights up for us many a word and 
passage in Rousseau’s life here and elsewhere, which the ordinary 
engravings, and the trim self-complacency of the statue on the little island 
at Geneva, would leave very incomprehensible. It is almost as appalling in 
its realism as some of the dark pits that open before the reader of the 
Confessions. Hard struggles with objective difficulty and external obstacle 
wear deep furrows in the brow; they throw into the glance a solicitude, half 
penetrating and defiant, half dejected. When a man’s hindrances have 
sprung up from within, and the ill-fought battle of his days has been with 
his own passions and morbid broodings and unchastened dreams, the eye 
and the facial lines tell the story of that profound moral defeat which is 
unlighted by the memories of resolute combat with evil and weakness, and 
leaves only eternal desolation and the misery that is formless. Our English 
artist has produced a vision from that prose Inferno which is made so 
populous in the modern epoch by impotence of will. Those who have seen 
the picture may easily understand how largely the character of the original 
must have been pregnant with harassing confusion and distress. 

Four years before this (1762), Hume, to whom Lord Marischal had told 
the story of Rousseau’s persecutions, had proffered his services, and 
declared his eagerness to help in finding a proper refuge for him in England. 
There had been an exchange of cordial letters, and then the matter had lain 
quiet, until the impossibility of remaining longer in Neuchatel had once 
more set his friends on procuring a safe establishment for their rather 
difficult refugee. Rousseau’s appearance in Paris had created the keenest 
excitement. “People may talk of ancient Greece as they please,” wrote 
Hume from Paris, “but no nation was ever so proud of genius as this, and no 
person ever so much engaged their attention as Rousseau! Voltaire and 
everybody else are quite eclipsed by him.” Even Theresa Le Vasseur, who 
was declared very homely and very awkward, was more talked of than the 
Princess of Morocco or the Countess of Egmont, on account of her fidelity 
towards him. His very dog had a name and reputation in the world. 
Rousseau is always said to have liked the stir which his presence created, 


but whether this was so or not, he was very impatient to be away from it as 
soon as possible. 

In company with Hume, he left Paris in the second week of January 
1766. They crossed from Calais to Dover by night in a passage that lasted 
twelve hours. Hume, as the orthodox may be glad to know, was extremely 
ill, while Rousseau cheerfully passed the whole night upon deck, taking no 
harm, though the seamen were almost frozen to death“ They reached 
London on the thirteenth of January, and the people of London showed 
nearly as lively an interest in the strange personage whom Hume had 
brought among them, as the people of Paris had done. A prince of the blood 
at once went to pay his respects to the Swiss philosopher. The crowd at the 
playhouse showed more curiosity when the stranger came in than when the 
king and queen entered. Their majesties were as interested as their subjects, 
and could scarcely keep their eyes off the author of Emilius. George II., 
then in the heyday of his youth, was so pleased to have a foreigner of genius 
seeking shelter in his kingdom, that he readily acceded to Conway’s 
suggestion, prompted by Hume, that Rousseau should have a pension 
settled on him. The ever illustrious Burke, then just made member of 
Parliament, saw him nearly every day, and became persuaded that “he 
entertained no principle either to influence his heart, or guide his 
understanding, but vanity.’** Hume, on the contrary, thought the best things 
of his client; “He has an excellent warm heart, and in conversation kindles 
often to a degree of heat which looks like inspiration; I love him much, and 
hope that I have some share in his affections.... He is a very modest, mild, 
well-bred, gentle-spirited and warm-hearted man, as ever I knew in my life. 
He is also to appearance very sociable. I never saw a man who seems better 
calculated for good company, nor who seems to take more pleasure in it.” 
“He is a very agreeable, amiable man; but a great humorist. The 
philosophers of Paris foretold to me that I could not conduct him to Calais 
without a quarrel; but I think I could live with him all my life in mutual 
friendship and esteem. I believe one great source of our concord is that 
neither he nor I are disputatious, which is not the case with any of them. 
They are also displeased with him, because they think he over-abounds in 
religion; and it is indeed remarkable that the philosopher of this age who 
has been most persecuted, is by far the most devout.’ 

What the Scotch philosopher meant by calling his pupil a humorist, may 
perhaps be inferred from the story of the trouble he had in prevailing upon 


Rousseau to go to the play, though Garrick had appointed a special occasion 
and set apart a special box for him. When the hour came, Rousseau declared 
that he could not leave his dog behind him. “The first person,” he said, 
“who opens the door, Sultan will run into the streets in search of me and 
will be lost.” Hume told him to lock Sultan up in the room, and carry away 
the key in his pocket. This was done, but as they proceeded downstairs, the 
dog began to howl; his master turned back and avowed he had not 
resolution to leave him in that condition. Hume, however, caught him in his 
arms, told him that Mr. Garrick had dismissed another company in order to 
make room for him, that the king and queen were expecting to see him, and 
that without a better reason than Sultan’s impatience it would be ridiculous 
to disappoint them. Thus, a little by reason, but more by force, he was 
carried off. Such a story, whatever else we may think of it, shows at least a 
certain curious and not untouching simplicity. And singularity which made 
Rousseau like better to keep his dog company at home, than to be stared at 
by a gaping pit, was too private in its reward to be the result of that vanity 
and affectation with which he was taxed by men who lived in another 
sphere of motive. 

There was considerable trouble in settling Rousseau. He was eager to 
leave London almost as soon as he arrived in it. Though pleased with the 
friendly reception which had been given him, he pronounced London to be 
as much devoted to idle gossip and frivolity as other capitals. He spent a 
few weeks in the house of a farmer at Chiswick, thought about fixing 
himself in the Isle of Wight, then in Wales, then somewhere in our fair 
Surrey, whose scenery, one is glad to know, greatly attracted him. Finally 
arrangements were made by Hume with Mr. Davenport for installing him in 
a house belonging to the latter, at Wootton, near Ashbourne, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. Hither Rousseau proceeded with Theresa, at the end of 
March. Mr. Davenport was a gentleman of large property, and as he seldom 
inhabited this solitary house, was very willing that Rousseau should take up 
his abode there without payment. This, however, was what Rousseau’s 
independence could not brook, and he insisted that his entertainer should 
receive thirty pounds a year for the board of himself and Theresa.** So here 
he settled, in an extremely bitter climate, knowing no word of the language 
of the people about him, with no companionship but Theresa’s, and with 
nothing to do but walk when the weather was fair, play the harpsicord when 
it rained, and brood over the incidents which had occurred to him since he 


had left Switzerland six months before. The first fruits of this unfortunate 
leisure were a bitter quarrel with Hume, one of the most famous and far- 
resounding of all the quarrels of illustrious men, but one about which very 
little needs now be said. The merits of it are plain, and all significance that 
may ever have belonged to it is entirely dead. The incubation of his 
grievances began immediately after his arrival at Wootton, but two months 
elapsed before they burst forth in full flame.“ 

The general charge against Hume was that he was a member of an 
accursed triumvirate; Voltaire and D’Alembert were the other partners; and 
their object was to blacken the character of Rousseau and render his life 
miserable. The particular acts on which this belief was established were the 
following: — 

(1) While Rousseau was in Paris, there appeared a letter nominally 
addressed to him by the King of Prussia, and written in an ironical strain, 
which persuaded Jean Jacques himself that it was the work of Voltaire.“ 
Then he suspected D’Alembert. It was really the composition of Horace 
Walpole, who was then in Paris. Now Hume was the friend of Walpole, and 
had given Rousseau a card of introduction to him for the purpose of 
entrusting Walpole with the carriage of some papers. Although the false 
letter produced the liveliest amusement at Rousseau’s cost, first in Paris and 
then in London, Hume, while feigning to be his warm friend and presenting 
him to the English public, never took any pains to tell the world that the 
piece was a forgery, nor did he break with its wicked author. (2) When 
Rousseau assured Hume that D’Alembert was a cunning and dishonourable 
man, Hume denied it with an amazing heat, although he well knew the latter 
to be Rousseau’s enemy. (3) Hume lived in London with the son of 
Tronchin, the Genevese surgeon, and the most mortal of all the foes of Jean 
Jacques. (4) When Rousseau first came to London, his reception was a 
distinguished triumph for the victim of persecution from so many 
governments. England was proud of being his place of refuge, and justly 
vaunted the freedom of her laws and administration. Suddenly and for no 
assignable cause the public tone changed, the newspapers either fell silent 
or else spoke unfavourably, and Rousseau was thought of no more. This 
must have been due to Hume, who had much influence among people of 
credit, and who went about boasting of the protection which he had 
procured for Jean Jacques in Paris.“ (5) Hume resorted to various small 
artifices for preventing Rousseau from making friends, for procuring 


opportunities of opening Rousseau’s letters, and the like. (6) A violent 
satirical letter against Rousseau appeared in the English newspapers, with 
allusions which could only have been supplied by Hume. (7) On the first 
night after their departure from Paris, Rousseau, who occupied the same 
room with Hume, heard him call out several times in the middle of the night 
in the course of his dreams, Je tiens Jean Jacques Rousseau, with extreme 
vehemence — which words, in spite of the horribly sardonic tone of the 
dreamer, he interpreted favourably at the time, but which later event proved 
to have been full of malign significance. (8) Rousseau constantly found 
Hume eyeing him with a glance of sinister and diabolic import that filled 
him with an astonishing disquietude, though he did his best to combat it. On 
one of these occasions he was seized with remorse, fell upon Hume’s neck, 
embraced him warmly, and, suffocated with sobs and bathed in tears, cried 
out in broken accents, No, no, David Hume is no traitor, with many protests 
of affection. The phlegmatic Hume only returned his embrace with 
politeness, stroked him gently on the back, and repeated several times in a 
tranquil voice, Quoi, mon cher monsieur! Eh! mon cher monsieur! Quoi 
donc, mon cher monsieur!™ (9) Although for many weeks Rousseau had 
kept a firm silence to Hume, neglecting to answer letters that plainly called 
for answer, and marking his displeasure in other unmistakable ways, yet 
Hume had never sought any explanation of what must necessarily have 
struck him as so singular, but continued to write as if nothing had happened. 
Was not this positive proof of a consciousness of perfidy? 

Some years afterwards he substituted another shorter set of grievances, 
namely, that Hume would not suffer Theresa to sit at table with him; that he 
made a show of him; and that Hume had an engraving executed of himself, 
which made him as beautiful as a cherub, while in another engraving, which 
was a pendant to his own, Jean Jacques was made as ugly as a bear. 

It would be ridiculous for us to waste any time in discussing these 
charges. They are not open to serious examination, though it is astonishing 
to find writers in our own day who fully believe that Hume was a traitor, 
and behaved extremely basely to the unfortunate man whom he had 
inveigled over to a barbarous island. The only part of the indictment about 
which there could be the least doubt, was the possibility of Hume having 
been an accomplice in Walpole’s very small pleasantry. Some of his friends 
in Paris suspected that he had had a hand in the supposed letter from the 
King of Prussia. Although the letter constituted no very malignant jest, and 


could not by a sensible man have been regarded as furnishing just complaint 
against one who, like Walpole, was merely an impudent stranger, yet if it 
could be shown that Hume had taken an active part either in the 
composition or the circulation of a spiteful bit of satire upon one towards 
whom he was pretending a singular affection, then we should admit that he 
showed such a want of sense of the delicacy of friendship as amounted to 
something like treachery. But a letter from Walpole to Hume sets this doubt 
at rest. “I cannot be precise as to the time of my writing the King of 
Prussia’s letter, but ... I not only suppressed the letter while you stayed 
there, out of delicacy to you, but it was the reason why, out of delicacy to 
myself, I did not go to see him as you often proposed to me, thinking it 
wrong to go and make a cordial visit to a man, with a letter in my pocket to 
laugh at him.” 

With this all else falls to the ground. It would be as unwise in us, as it 
was in Rousseau himself, to complicate the hypotheses. Men do not act 
without motives, and Hume could have no motive in entering into any plot 
against Rousseau, even if the rival philosophers in France might have 
motives. We know the character of our David Hume perfectly well, and 
though it was not faultless, its fault certainly lay rather in an excessive 
desire to make the world comfortable for everybody, than in anything like 
purposeless malignity, of which he never had a trace. Moreover, all that 
befell Rousseau through Hume’s agency was exceedingly to his advantage. 
Hume was not without vanity, and his letters show that he was not 
displeased at the addition to his consequence which came of his patronage 
of a man who was much talked about and much stared at. But, however this 
was, he did all for Rousseau that generosity and thoughtfulness could do. 
He was at great pains in establishing him; he used his interest to procure for 
him the grant of a pension from the king; when Rousseau provisionally 
refused the pension rather than owe anything to Hume, the latter, still 
ignorant of the suspicion that was blackening in Rousseau’s mind, supposed 
that the refusal came from the fact of the pension being kept private, and at 
once took measures with the minister to procure the removal of the 
condition of privacy. Besides undeniable acts like these, the state of Hume’s 
mind towards his curious ward is abundantly shown in his letters to all his 
most intimate friends, just as Rousseau’s gratitude to him is to be read in all 
his early letters both to Hume and other persons. In the presence of such 
facts on the one side, and in the absence of any particle of intelligible 


evidence to neutralise them on the other, to treat Rousseau’s charges with 
gravity is irrational. 

If Hume had written back in a mild and conciliatory strain, there can be 
no doubt that the unfortunate victim of his own morbid imagination would, 
for a time at any rate, have been sobered and brought to a sense of his 
misconduct. But Hume was incensed beyond control at what he very 
pardonably took for a masterpiece of atrocious ingratitude. He reproached 
Rousseau in terms as harsh as those which Grimm had used nine years 
before. He wrote to all his friends, withdrawing the kindly words he had 
once used of Rousseau’s character, and substituting in their place the most 
unfavourable he could find. He gave the philosophic circle in Paris 
exquisite delight by the confirmation which his story furnished of their own 
foresight, when they had warned him that he was taking a viper to his 
bosom. Finally, in spite of the advice of Adam Smith, of one of the greatest 
of men, Turgot, and one of the smallest, Horace Walpole, he published a 
succinct account of the quarrel, first in French, and then in English. This 
step was chiefly due to the advice of the clique of whom D’Alembert was 
the spokesman, though it is due to him to mention that he softened various 
expressions in Hume’s narrative, which he pronounced too harsh. It may be 
true that a council of war never fights; a council of men of letters always 
does. The governing committee of a literary, philosophical, or theological 
clique form the very worst advisers any man can have. 

Much must be forgiven to Hume, stung as he was by what appeared the 
most hateful ferocity in one on whom he had heaped acts of affection. Still, 
one would have been glad on behalf of human dignity, if he had suffered 
with firm silence petulant charges against which the consciousness of his 
own uprightness should have been the only answer. That high pride, of 
which there is too little rather than too much in the world, and which saves 
men from waste of themselves and others in pitiful accusations, 
vindications, retaliations, should have helped humane pity in preserving 
him from this poor quarrel. Long afterwards Rousseau said, “England, of 
which they paint such fine pictures in France, has so cheerless a climate; my 
soul, wearied with many shocks, was in a condition of such profound 
melancholy, that in all that passed I believe I committed many faults. But 
are they comparable to those of the enemies who persecuted me, supposing 
them even to have done no more than published our private quarrels?” An 
ampler contrition would have been more seemly in the first offender, but 


there is a measure of justice in his complaint. We need not, however, 
reproach the good Hume. Before six months were over, he admits that he is 
sometimes inclined to blame his publication, and always to regret it. And 
his regret was not verbal merely. When Rousseau had returned to France, 
and was in danger of arrest, Hume was most urgent in entreating Turgot to 
use his influence with the government to protect the wretched wanderer, 
and Turgot’s answer shows both how sincere this humane interposition was, 
and how practically serviceable.2 

Meanwhile there ensued a horrible fray in print. Pamphlets appeared in 
Paris and London in a cloud. The Succinct Exposure was followed by 
succinct rejoinders. Walpole officiously printed his own account of his own 
share in the matter. Boswell officiously wrote to the newspapers defending 
Rousseau and attacking Walpole. King George followed the battle with 
intense curiosity. Hume with solemn formalities sent the documents to the 
British Museum. There was silence only in one place, and that was at 
Wootton. The unfortunate person who had done all the mischief printed not 
a word. 

The most prompt and quite the least instructive of the remarks invariably 
made upon any one who has acted in an unusual manner, is that he must be 
mad. This universal criticism upon the unwonted really tells us nothing, 
because the term may cover any state of mind from a warranted dissent 
from established custom, down to absolute dementia. Rousseau was called 
mad when he took to wearing convenient clothes and living frugally. He 
was called mad when he quitted the town and went to live in the country. 
The same facile explanation covered his quarrel with importunate friends at 
the Hermitage. Voltaire called him mad for saying that if there were perfect 
harmony of taste and temperament between the king’s daughter and the 
executioner’s son, the pair ought to be allowed to marry. We who are not 
forced by conversational necessities to hurry to a judgment, may hesitate to 
take either taste for the country, or for frugal living, or even for democratic 
extravagances, as a mark of a disordered mind. That Rousseau’s conduct 
towards Hume was inconsistent with perfect mental soundness is quite 
plain. But to say this with crude trenchancy, teaches us nothing. Instead of 
paying ourselves with phrases like monomania, it is more useful shortly to 
trace the conditions which prepared the way for mental derangement, 
because this is the only means of understanding either its nature, or the 
degree to which it extended. These conditions in Rousseau’s case are 


perfectly simple and obvious to any one who recognises the principle, that 
the essential facts of such mental disorder as his must be sought not in the 
symptoms, but from the whole range of moral and intellectual constitution, 
acted on by physical states and acting on them in turn. 

Rousseau was born with an organisation of extreme sensibility. This 
predisposition was further deepened by the application in early youth of 
mental influences specially calculated to heighten juvenile sensibility. 
Corrective discipline from circumstance and from formal instruction was 
wholly absent, and thus the particular excess in his temperament became 
ever more and more exaggerated, and encroached at a rate of geometrical 
progression upon all the rest of his impulses and faculties; these, if he had 
been happily placed under some of the many forms of wholesome social 
pressure, would then on the contrary have gradually reduced his sensibility 
to more normal proportion. When the vicious excess had decisively rooted 
itself in his character, he came to Paris, where it was irritated into further 
activity by the uncongeniality of all that surrounded him. Hence the growth 
of a marked unsociality, taking literary form in the Discourses, and practical 
form in his retirement from the town. The slow depravation of the affective 
life was hastened by solitude, by sensuous expansion, by the long musings 
of literary composition. Well does Goethe’s Princess warn the hapless 
Tasso: — 

Dieser Pfad Verleitet uns, durch einsames Gebüsch, Durch stille Thaler 
fortzuwandern; mehr Und mehr verwohnt sich das Gemiith und strebt Die 
goldne Zeit, die ihm von aussen mangelt, In seinem Innern wieder 
herzustellen, So wenig der Versuch gelingen will. 

Then came harsh and unjust treatment prolonged for many months, and 
this introduced a slight but genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness 
into what had hitherto been an excess of feeling about himself, rather than 
any positive feeling of hostility or suspicion about others. Finally and 
perhaps above all else, he was the victim of tormenting bodily pain, and of 
sleeplessness which resulted from it. The agitation and excitement of the 
journey to England, completed the sum of the conditions of disturbance, 
and as soon as ever he was settled at Wootton, and had leisure to brood over 
the incidents of the few weeks since his arrival in England, the disorder 
which had long been spreading through his impulses and affections, 
suddenly but by a most natural sequence extended to the faculties of his 


intelligence, and he became the prey of delusion, a delusion which was not 
yet fixed, but which ultimately became so. 

“He has only felt during the whole course of his life,” wrote Hume 
sympathetically; “and in this respect his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond 
what I have seen any example of; but it still gives him a more acute feeling 
of pain than of pleasure. He is like a man who was stripped not only of his 
clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to combat with the 
rude and boisterous elements.”*“ A morbid affective state of this kind and of 
such a degree of intensity, was the sure antecedent of a morbid intellectual 
state, general or partial, depressed or exalted. One who is the prey of 
unsound feelings, if they are only marked enough and persistent enough, 
naturally ends by a correspondingly unsound arrangement of all or some of 
his ideas to match. The intelligence is seduced into finding supports in 
misconception of circumstances, for a misconception of human relation 
which had its root in disordered emotion. This completes the breach of 
correspondence between the man’s nature and the external facts with which 
he has to deal, though the breach may not, and in Rousseau’s case certainly 
did not, extend along the whole line of feeling and judgment. Rousseau’s 
delusion about Hume’s sinister feeling and designs, which was the first 
definite manifestation of positive unsoundness in the sphere of the 
intelligence, was a last result of the gradual development of an inherited 
predisposition to affective unsoundness, which unhappily for the man’s 
history had never been counteracted either by a strenuous education, or by 
the wholesome urgencies of life. 

We have only to remember that with him, as with the rest of us, there 
was entire unity of nature, without cataclysm or marvel or inexplicable 
rupture of mental continuity. All the facts came in an order that might have 
been foretold; they all lay together, with their foundations down in physical 
temperament; the facts which made Rousseau’s name renowned and his 
influence a great force, along with those which made his life a scandal to 
others and a misery to himself. The deepest root of moral disorder lies in an 
immoderate expectation of happiness, and this immoderate unlawful 
expectation was the mark both of his character and his work. The exaltation 
of emotion over intelligence was the secret of his most striking production; 
the same exaltation, by gaining increased mastery over his whole existence, 
at length passed the limit of sanity and wrecked him. The tendency of the 
dominant side of a character towards diseased exaggeration is a fact of daily 


observation. The ruin which the excess of strong religious imagination 
works in natures without the quality of energetic objective reaction, was 
shown in the case of Rousseau’s contemporary, Cowper. This gentle poet’s 
delusions about the wrath of God were equally pitiable and equally a source 
of torment to their victim, with Rousseau’s delusions about the malignity of 
his mysterious plotters among men. We must call such a condition unsound, 
but the important thing is to remember that insanity was only a modification 
of certain specially marked tendencies of the sufferer’s sanity. 

The desire to protect himself against the defamation of his enemies led 
him at this time to compose that account of his own life, which is probably 
the only one of his writings that continues to be generally read. He 
composed the first part of the Confessions at Wootton, during the autumn 
and winter of 1766. The idea of giving his memoirs to the public was an old 
one, originally suggested by one of his publishers. To write memoirs of 
one’s own life was one of the fancies of the time, but like all else, it became 
in Rousseau’s hand something more far-reaching and sincere than a passing 
fashion. Other people wrote polite histories of their outer lives, amply 
coloured with romantic decorations. Rousseau with unquailing veracity 
plunged into the inmost depths, hiding nothing that would be likely to make 
him either ridiculous or hateful in common opinion, and inventing nothing 
that could attract much sympathy or much admiration. Though, as has been 
pointed out already, the Confessions abound in small inaccuracies of date, 
hardly to be avoided by an oldish man in reference to the facts of his 
boyhood, whether a Rousseau or a Goethe, and though one or two of the 
incidents are too deeply coloured with the hues of sentimental 
reminiscence, and one or two of them are downright impossible, yet when 
all these deductions have been made, the substantial truthfulness of what 
remains is made more evident with every addition to our materials for 
testing them. When all the circumstances of Rousseau’s life are weighed, 
and when full account has been taken of his proved delinquencies, we yet 
perceive that he was at bottom a character as essentially sincere, truthful, 
careful of fact and reality, as is consistent with the general empire of 
sensation over untrained intelligence. As for the egotism of the 
Confessions, it is hard to see how a man is to tell the story of his own life 
without egotism. And it may be worth adding that the self-feeling which 
comes to the surface and asserts itself, is in a great many cases far less 
vicious and debilitating than the same feeling nursed internally with a 


troglodytish shyness. But Rousseau’s egotism manifested itself perversely. 
This is true to a certain small extent, and one or two of the disclosures in the 
Confessions are in very nauseous matter, and are made moreover in a very 
nauseous manner. There are some vices whose grotesqueness stirs us more 
deeply than downright atrocities, and we read of certain puerilities avowed 
by Rousseau, with a livelier impatience than old Benvenuto Cellini 
quickens in us, when he confesses to a horrible assassination. This morbid 
form of self-feeling is only less disgusting than the allied form which 
clothes itself in the phrases of religious exaltation. And there is not much of 
it. Blot out half a dozen pages from the Confessions, and the egotism is no 
more perverted than in the confessions of Augustine or of Cardan. 

These remarks are not made to extenuate Rousseau’s faults, or to raise 
the popular estimate of his character, but simply in the interests of a greater 
precision of criticism. In England criticism has nearly always been of the 
most vulgar superficiality in respect to Rousseau, from the time of Horace 
Walpole downwards. The Confessions in their least agreeable parts, or 
rather especially in those parts, are the expression on a new side and in a 
peculiar way of the same notion of the essential goodness of nature and the 
importance of understanding nature and restoring its reign, which inspired 
the Discourses and Emilius. “I would fain show to my fellows,” he began, 
“a man in all the truth of nature,” and he cannot be charged with any failure 
to keep his word. He despised opinion, and hence was careless to observe 
whether or no this revelation of human nakedness was likely to add to the 
popular respect for nature and the natural man. After all, considering that 
literature is for the most part a hollow and pretentious phantasmagoria of 
mimic figures posing in breeches and peruke, we may try to forgive certain 
cruel blows to the dignified assumptions, solemn words, and high heels of 
convention, in one who would not lie, nor dissemble kinship with the four- 
footed. Intense subjective preoccupations in markedly emotional natures all 
tend to come to the same end. The distance from Rousseau’s odious erotics 
to the glorified ecstasies of many a poor female saint is not far. In any case, 
let us know the facts about human nature, and the pathological facts no less 
than the others. These are the first thing, and the second, and the third also. 

The exaltation of the opening page of the Confessions is shocking. No 
monk nor saint ever wrote anything more revolting in its blasphemous self- 
feeling. But the exaltation almost instantly became calm, when the course 
of the story necessarily drew the writer into dealings with objective facts, 


even muffled as they were by memory and imagination. The broodings over 
old reminiscence soothed him, the labour of composition occupied him, and 
he forgot, as the modern reader would never know from internal evidence, 
that he was preparing a vindication of his life and character against the 
infamies with which Hume and others were supposed to be industriously 
blackening them. While he was writing this famous composition, severed 
by so vast a gulf from the modes of English provincial life, he was on good 
terms with one or two of the great people in his neighbourhood, and kept up 
a gracious and social correspondence with them. He was greatly pleased by 
a compliment that was paid to him by the government, apparently through 
the interest of General Conway. The duty that had been paid upon certain 
boxes forwarded to Rousseau from Switzerland was recouped by the 
treasury,“ and the arrangements for the annual pension of one hundred 
pounds were concluded and accepted by him, after he had duly satisfied 
himself that Hume was not the indirect author of the benefaction. The 
weather was the worst possible, but whenever it allowed him to go out of 
doors, he found delight in climbing the heights around him in search of 
curious mosses; for he had now come to think the discovery of a single new 
plant a hundred times more useful than to have the whole human race 
listening to your sermons for half a century“ “This indolent and 
contemplative life that you do not approve,” he wrote to the elder Mirabeau, 
“and for which I pretend to make no excuses, becomes every day more 
delicious to me: to wander alone among the trees and rocks that surround 
my dwelling; to muse or rather to extravagate at my ease, and as you say to 
stand gaping in the air; when my brain gets too hot, to calm it by dissecting 
some moss or fern; in short, to surrender myself without restraint to my 
phantasies, which, heaven be thanked, are all under my own control, — all 
that is for me the height of enjoyment, to which I can imagine nothing 
superior in this world for a man of my age and in my condition.” 

This contentment did not last long. The snow kept him indoors. The 
excitement of composition abated. Theresa harassed him by ignoble 
quarrels with the women in the kitchen. His delusions returned with greater 
force than before. He believed that the whole English nation was in a plot 
against him, that all his letters were opened before reaching London and 
before leaving it, that all his movements were closely watched, and that he 
was surrounded by unseen guards to prevent any attempt at escape. At 
length these delusions got such complete mastery over him, that in a 


paroxysm of terror he fled away from Wootton, leaving money, papers, and 
all else behind him. Nothing was heard of him for a fortnight, when Mr. 
Davenport received a letter from him dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire. Mr. 
Davenport’s conduct throughout was marked by a humanity and patience 
that do him the highest honour. He confesses himself “quite moved to read 
poor Rousseau’s mournful epistle.” “You shall see his letter,” he writes to 
Hume, “the first opportunity; but God help him, I can’t for pity give a copy; 
and ’tis so much mixed with his own poor little private concerns, that it 
would not be right in me to do 1t.” This is the generosity which makes 
Hume’s impatience and that of his mischievous advisers in Paris appear 
petty. Rousseau had behaved quite as ill to Mr. Davenport as he had done to 
Hume, and had received at least equal services from him. The good man at 
once sent a servant to Spalding in search of his unhappy guest, but 
Rousseau had again disappeared. The parson of the parish had passed 
several hours of each day in his company, and had found him cheerful and 
good-humoured. He had had a blue coat made for himself, and had written a 
long letter to the lord chancellor, praying him to appoint a guard, at 
Rousseau’s own expense, to escort him in safety out of the kingdom where 
enemies were plotting against his life.“ He was next heard of at Dover 
(May 18), whence he wrote a letter to General Conway, setting forth his 
delusion in full form. He is the victim of a plot; the conspirators will not 
allow him to leave the island, lest he should divulge in other countries the 
outrages to which he has been subjected here; he perceives the sinister 
manoeuvres that will arrest him if he attempts to put his foot on board ship. 
But he warns them that his tragical disappearance cannot take place without 
creating inquiry. Still if General Conway will only let him go, he gives his 
word of honour that he will not publish a line of the memoirs he has written, 
nor ever divulge the wrongs which he has suffered in England. “I see my 
last hour approaching,” he concluded; “I am determined, if necessary, to 
advance to meet it, and to perish or be free; there is no longer any other 
alternative.” On the same evening on which he wrote this letter (about May 
20-22), the forlorn creature took boat and landed at Calais, where he seems 
at once to have recovered his composure and a right mind. 
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CHAPTER VII. THE END. 


Before leaving England, Rousseau had received more than one long and 
rambling letter from a man who was as unlike the rest of mankind as he was 
unlike them himself. This was the Marquis of Mirabeau (1715-89), the 
violent, tyrannical, pedantic, humoristic sire of a more famous son. Perhaps 
we might say that Mirabeau and Rousseau were the two most singular 
originals then known to men, and Mirabeau’s originality was in some 
respects the more salient of the two. There is less of the conventional tone 
of the eighteenth century Frenchman in him than in any other conspicuous 
man of the time, though like many other headstrong and despotic souls he 
picked up the current notions of philanthropy and human brotherhood. He 
really was by very force of temperament that rebel against the narrowness, 
trimness, and moral formalism of the time which Rousseau only claimed 
and attempted to be, with the secondary degree of success that follows 
vehemence without native strength. Mirabeau was a sort of Swift, who had 
strangely taken up the trade of friendship for man and adopted the phrases 
of perfectibility; while Rousseau on the other hand was meant for a 
Fénelon, save that he became possessed of unclean devils. 

Mirabeau, like Jean Jacques himself, was so impressed by the marked 
tenor of contemporary feeling, its prudential didactics, its formulistic 
sociality, that his native insurgency only found vent in private life, while in 
public he played pedagogue to the human race. Friend of Quesnai and 
orthodox economist as he was, he delighted in Rousseau’s books: “I know 
no morality that goes deeper than yours; it strikes like a thunderbolt, and 
advances with the steady assurance of truth, for you are always true, 
according to your notions for the moment.” He wrote to tell him so, but he 
told him at the same time at great length, and with a caustic humour and 
incoherency less academic than Rabelaisian, that he had behaved absurdly 
in his quarrel with Hume. There is nothing more quaint than the appearance 
of a few of the sacramental phrases of the sect of the economists, floating in 
the midst of a copious stream of egoistic whimsicalities. He concludes with 
a diverting enumeration of all his country seats and demesnes, with their 
respective advantages and disadvantages, and prays Rousseau to take up his 
residence in whichever of them may please him best. 

Immediately on landing at Calais Rousseau informed Mirabeau, and 
Mirabeau lost no time in conveying him stealthily, for the warrant of the 


parliament of Paris was still in force, to a house at Fleury. But the Friend of 
Men, to use his own account of himself, “bore letters as a plum-tree bears 
plums,” and wrote to his guest with strange humoristic volubility and droll 
imperturbable temper, as one who knew his Jean Jacques. He exhorts him in 
many sheets to harden himself against excessive sensibility, to be less 
pusillanimous, to take society more lightly, as his own light estimate of its 
worth should lead him to do. “No doubt its outside is a shifting surface- 
picture, nay even ridiculous, if you will; but if the irregular and ceaseless 
flight of butterflies wearies you in your walk, it is your own fault for 
looking continuously at what was only made to adorn and vary the scene. 
But how many social virtues, how much gentleness and considerateness, 
how many benevolent actions, remain at the bottom of it all.” Enormous 
manifestoes of the doctrine of perfectibility were not in the least degree 
either soothing or interesting to Rousseau, and the thrusts of shrewd 
candour at his expense might touch his fancy on a single occasion, but not 
oftener. Two humorists are seldom successful in amusing one another. 
Besides, Mirabeau insisted that Jean Jacques should read this or that of his 
books. Rousseau answered that he would try, but warned him of the folly of 
it. “I do not engage always to follow what you say, because it has always 
been painful to me to think, and fatiguing to follow the thoughts of other 
people, and at present I cannot do so at all.” Though they continued to be 
good friends, Rousseau only remained three or four weeks at Fleury. His old 
acquaintance at Montmorency, the Prince of Conti, partly perhaps from 
contrition at the rather unchivalrous fashion in which his great friends had 
hustled the philosopher away at the time of the decree of the parliament of 
Paris, offered him refuge at one of his country seats at Trye near Gisors. 
Here he installed Rousseau under the name of Renou, either to silence the 
indiscreet curiosity of neighbours, or to gratify a whim of Rousseau 
himself. 

Rousseau remained for a year (June 1767-June 1768), composing the 
second part of the Confessions, in a condition of extreme mental confusion. 
Dusky phantoms walked with him once more. He knew the gardener, the 
servants, the neighbours, all to be in the pay of Hume, and that he was 
watched day and night with a view to his destruction.“ He entirely gave up 
either reading or writing, save a very small number of letters, and he 
declared that to take up the pen even for these was like lifting a load of iron. 
The only interest he had was botany, and for this his passion became daily 


more intense. He appears to have been as contented as a child, so long as he 
could employ himself in long expeditions in search of new plants, in 
arranging a herbarium, in watching the growth of the germ of some rare 
seed which needed careful tending. But the story had once more the same 
conclusion. He fled from Trye, as he had fled from Wootton. He meant 
apparently to go to Chambéri, drawn by the deep magnetic force of old 
memories that seemed long extinct. But at Grenoble on his way thither he 
encountered a substantial grievance. A man alleged that he had lent 
Rousseau a few francs seven years previously. He was undoubtedly 
mistaken, and was fully convicted of his mistake by proper authorities, but 
Rousseau’s correspondents suffered none the less for that. We all know 
when monomania seizes a man, how adroitly and how eagerly it colours 
every incident. The mistaken claim was proof demonstrative of that 
frightful and tenebrous conspiracy, which they might have thought a 
delusion hitherto, but which, alas, this showed to be only too tragically real; 
and so on, through many pages of droning wretchedness.& Then we find 
him at Bourgoin, where he spent some months in shabby taverns, and then 
many months more at Monquin on adjoining uplands. The estrangement 
from Theresa, of which enough has been said already,“ was added to his 
other torments. He resolved, as so many of the self-tortured have done 
since, to go in search of happiness to the western lands beyond the Atlantic, 
where the elixir of bliss is thought by the wearied among us to be 
inexhaustible and assured. Almost in the same page he turns his face 
eastwards, and dreams of ending his days peacefully among the islands of 
the Grecian archipelago. Next he gravely, not only designed, but actually 
took measures, to return to Wootton. All was no more than the momentary 
incoherent purpose of a sick man’s dream, the weary distraction of one who 
had deliberately devoted himself to isolation from his fellows, without first 
sitting down carefully to count the cost, or to measure the inner resources 
which he possessed to meet the deadly strain that isolation puts on every 
one of a man’s mental fibres. Geographical loneliness is to some a condition 
of their fullest strength, but most of the few who dare to make a moral 
solitude for themselves, find that they have assuredly not made peace. Such 
solitude, as South said of the study of the Apocalypse, either finds a man 
mad, or leaves him so. Not all can play the stoic who will, and it is still 
more certain that one who like Rousseau has lain down with the doctrine 
that in all things imaginable it 1s impossible for him to do at all what he 


cannot do with pleasure, will end in a condition of profound and hopeless 
impotence in respect to pleasure itself. 

In July 1770, he made his way to Paris, and here he remained eight years 
longer, not without the introduction of a certain degree of order into his 
outer life, though the clouds of vague suspicion and distrust, half bitter, half 
mournful, hung heavily as ever upon his mind. The Dialogues, which he 
wrote at this period (1775-76) to vindicate his memory from the defamation 
that was to be launched in a dark torrent upon the world at the moment of 
his death, could not possibly have been written by a man in his right mind. 
Yet the best of the Musings, which were written still nearer the end, are 
masterpieces in the style of contemplative prose. The third, the fifth, the 
seventh, especially abound in that even, full, mellow gravity of tone which 
is so rare in literature, because the deep absorption of spirit which is its 
source is so rare in life. They reveal Rousseau to us with a truth beyond that 
attained in any of his other pieces — a mournful sombre figure, looming 
shadowily in the dark glow of sundown among sad and desolate places. 
There is nothing like them in the French tongue, which is the speech of the 
clear, the cheerful, or the august among men; nothing like this sonorous 
plainsong, the strangely melodious expression in the music of prose of a 
darkened spirit which yet had imaginative visions of beatitude. 


It is interesting to look on one or two pictures of the last waste and 
obscure years of the man, whose words were at this time silently fermenting 
for good and for evil in many spirits — a Schiller, a Herder, a Jeanne 
Phlipon, a Robespierre, a Gabriel Mirabeau, and many hundreds of those 
whose destiny was not to lead, but ingenuously to follow. Rousseau seems 
to have repulsed nearly all his ancient friends, and to have settled down 
with dogged resolve to his old trade of copying music. In summer he rose at 
five, copied music until half-past seven; munched his breakfast, arranging 
on paper during the process such plants as he had gathered the previous 
afternoon; then he returned to his work, dined at half-past twelve, and went 
forth to take coffee at some public place. He would not return from his walk 
until nightfall, and he retired at half-past ten. The pavements of Paris were 
hateful to him because they tore his feet, and, said he, with deeply 
significant antithesis, “I am not afraid of death, but I dread pain.” He always 
found his way as fast as possible to one of the suburbs, and one of his 
greatest delights was to watch Mont Valérien in the sunset. “Atheists,” he 


said calumniously, “do not love the country; they like the environs of Paris, 
where you have all the pleasures of the city, good cheer, books, pretty 
women, but if you take these things away, then they die of weariness.” The 
note of every bird held him attentive, and filled his mind with delicious 
images. À graceful story is told of two swallows who made a nest in 
Rousseau’s sleeping-room, and hatched the eggs there. “I was no more than 
a doorkeeper for them,” he said, “for I kept opening the window for them 
every moment. They used to fly with a great stir round my head, until I had 
fulfilled the duties of the tacit convention between these swallows and me.” 
In January 1771, Bernardin de St. Pierre, author of the immortal Paul 
and Virginia (1788), finding himself at the Cape of Good Hope, wrote to a 
friend in France just previously to his return to Europe, counting among 
other delights that of seeing two summers in one year.“ Rousseau happened 
to see the letter, and expressed a desire to make the acquaintance of a man 
who in returning home should think of that as one of his chief pleasures. To 
this we owe the following pictures of an interior from St. Pierre’s hand: — 
In the month of June in 1772, a friend having offered to take me to see 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, he brought me to a house in the Rue Plâtrière, 
nearly opposite to the Hôtel de la Poste. We mounted to the fourth story. We 
knocked, and Madame Rousseau opened the door. “Come in, gentlemen,” 
she said, “you will find my husband.” We passed through a very small 
antechamber, where the household utensils were neatly arranged, and from 
that into a room where Jean Jacques was seated in an overcoat and a white 
cap, busy copying music. He rose with a smiling face, offered us chairs, and 
resumed his work, at the same time taking a part in conversation. He was 
thin and of middle height. One shoulder struck me as rather higher than the 
other ... otherwise he was very well proportioned. He had a brown 
complexion, some colour on his cheek-bones, a good mouth, a well-made 
nose, a rounded and lofty brow, and eyes full of fire. The oblique lines 
falling from the nostrils to the extremity of the lips, and marking a 
physiognomy, in his case expressed great sensibility and something even 
painful. One observed in his face three or four of the characteristics of 
melancholy — the deep receding eyes and the elevation of the eyebrows; 
you saw profound sadness in the wrinkles of the brow; a keen and even 
caustic gaiety in a thousand little creases at the corners of the eyes, of which 
the orbits entirely disappeared when he laughed.... Near him was a spinette 
on which from time to time he tried an air. Two little beds of blue and white 


striped calico, a table, and a few chairs, made the stock of his furniture. On 
the walls hung a plan of the forest and park of Montmorency, where he had 
once lived, and an engraving of the King of England, his old benefactor. His 
wife was sitting mending linen; a canary sang in a cage hung from the 
ceiling; sparrows came for crumbs on to the sills of the windows, which on 
the side of the street were open; while in the window of the antechamber we 
noticed boxes and pots filled with such plants as it pleases nature to sow. 
There was in the whole effect of his little establishment an air of cleanness, 
peace, and simplicity, which was delightful. 

A few days after, Rousseau returned the visit. “He wore a round wig, 
well powdered and curled, carrying a hat under his arm, and in a full suit of 
nankeen. His whole exterior was modest, but extremely neat.” He expressed 
his passion for good coffee, saying that this and ice were the only two 
luxuries for which he cared. St. Pierre happened to have brought some from 
the Isle of Bourbon, so on the following day he rashly sent Rousseau a 
small packet, which at first produced a polite letter of thanks; but the day 
after the letter of thanks came one of harsh protest against the ignominy of 
receiving presents which could not be returned, and bidding the unfortunate 
donor to choose between taking his coffee back or never seeing his new 
friend again. A fair bargain was ultimately arranged, St. Pierre receiving in 
exchange for his coffee some curious root or other, and a book on 
ichthyology. Immediately afterwards he went to dine with his sage. He 
arrived at eleven in the forenoon, and they conversed until half-past twelve. 

Then his wife laid the cloth. He took a bottle of wine, and as he put it on 
the table, asked whether we should have enough, or if I was fond of 
drinking. “How many are there of us,” said I. “Three,” he said; “you, my 
wife, and myself.” “Well,” I went on, “when I drink wine and am alone, I 
drink a good half-bottle, and I drink a trifle more when I am with friends.” 
“In that case,” he answered, “we shall not have enough; I must go down 
into the cellar.” He brought up a second bottle. His wife served two dishes, 
one of small tarts, and another which was covered. He said, showing me the 
first, “That is your dish and the other is mine.” “I don’t eat much pastry,” I 
said, “but I hope to be allowed to taste what you have got.” “Oh, they are 
both common,” he replied; “but most people don’t care for this. ’Tis a Swiss 
dish; a compound of lard, mutton, vegetables, and chestnuts.” It was 
excellent. After these two dishes, we had slices of beef in salad; then 
biscuits and cheese; after which his wife served the coffee. 


One morning when I was at his house, I saw various domestics either 
coming for rolls of music, or bringing them to him to copy. He received 
them standing and uncovered. He said to some, “The price is so much,” and 
received the money; to others, “How soon must I return my copy?” “My 
mistress would like to have it back in a fortnight.” “Oh, that’s out of the 
question: I have work, I can’t do it in less than three weeks.” I inquired why 
he did not take his talents to better market. “Ah,” he answered, “there are 
two Rousseaus in the world; one rich, or who might have been if he had 
chosen; a man capricious, singular, fantastic; this is the Rousseau of the 
public; the other is obliged to work for his living, the Rousseau whom you 
sec, = 

They often took long rambles together, and all proceeded most 
harmoniously, unless St. Pierre offered to pay for such refreshment as they 
might take, when a furious explosion was sure to follow. Here is one more 
picture, without explosion. 

An Easter Monday Excursion to Mont Valérien. 

We made an appointment at a café in the Champs Elysées. In the 
morning we took some chocolate. The wind was westerly, and the air fresh. 
The sun was surrounded by white clouds, spread in masses over an azure 
sky. Reaching the Bois de Boulogne by eight o’clock, Jean Jacques set to 
work botanising. As he collected his little harvest, we kept walking along. 
We had gone through part of the wood, when in the midst of the solitude we 
perceived two young girls, one of whom was arranging the other’s hair. — 
[Reminded them of some verses of Virgil. ].... 

Arrived on the edge of the river, we crossed the ferry with a number of 
people whom devotion was taking to Mont Valérien. We climbed an 
extremely stiff slope, and were hardly on the top before hunger overtook us 
and we began to think of dining. Rousseau then led the way towards a 
hermitage, where he knew we could make sure of hospitality. The brother 
who opened to us, conducted us to the chapel, where they were reciting the 
litanies of providence, which are extremely beautiful.... When we had 
prayed, Jean Jacques said to me with genuine feeling: “Now I feel what is 
said in the gospel, ‘Where several of you are gathered together in my name, 
there will I be in the midst of them.’ There is a sentiment of peace and 
comfort here that penetrates the soul.” I replied, “If Fénelon were alive, you 


would be a Catholic.” “Ah,” said he, the tears in his eyes, “if Fenelon were 
alive, I would seek to be his lackey.” 

Presently we were introduced into the refectory; we seated ourselves 
during the reading. The subject was the injustice of the complainings of 
man: God has brought him from nothing, he oweth him nothing. After the 
reading, Rousseau said to me in a voice of deep emotion: “Ah, how happy 
is the man who can believe...” We walked about for some time in the 
cloister and the gardens. They command an immense prospect. Paris in the 
distance reared her towers all covered with light, and made a crown to the 
far-spreading landscape. The brightness of the view contrasted with the 
great leaden clouds that rolled after one another from the west, and seemed 
to fill the valley.... In the afternoon rain came on, as we approached the 
Porte Maillot. We took shelter along with a crowd of other holiday folk 
under some chestnut-trees whose leaves were coming out. One of the 
waiters of a tavern perceiving Jean Jacques, rushed to him full of joy, 
exclaiming, “What, is it you, mon bonhomme? Why, it is a whole age since 
we have seen you.” Rousseau replied cheerfully, “’Tis because my wife has 
been ill, and I myself have been out of sorts.” “Mon pauvre bonhomme,” 
replied the lad, “you must not stop here; come in, come in, and I will find 
room for you.” He hurried us along to a room upstairs, where in spite of the 
crowd he procured for us chairs and a table, and bread and wine. I said to 
Jean Jacques, “He seems very familiar with you.” He answered, “Yes, we 
have known one another some years. We used to come here in fine weather, 
my wife and I, to eat a cutlet of an evening.”™ 


Things did not continue to go thus smoothly. One day St. Pierre went to 
see him, and was received without a word, and with stiff and gloomy mien. 
He tried to talk, but only got monosyllables; he took up a book, and this 
drew a sarcasm which sent him forth from the room. For more than two 
months they did not meet. At length they had an accidental encounter at a 
street corner. Rousseau accosted St. Pierre, and with a gradually warming 
sensibility proceeded thus: “There are days when I want to be alone and 
crave privacy. I come back from my solitary expeditions so calm and 
contented. There I have not been wanting to anybody, nor has anybody been 
wanting to me,” and so on.“ He expressed this humour more pointedly on 
some other occasion, when he said that there were times in which he fled 
from the eyes of men as from Parthian arrows. As one said who knew from 


experience, the fate of his most intimate friend depended on a word or a 
gesture.“ Another of them declared that he knew Rousseau’s style of 
discarding a friend by letter so thoroughly, that he felt confident he could 
supply Rousseau’s place in case of illness or absence.” In much of this we 
suspect that the quarrel was perfectly justified. Sociality meant a futile 
display before unworthy and condescending curiosity. “It is not I whom 
they care for,” he very truly said, “but public opinion and talk about me, 
without a thought of what real worth I may have.” Hence his steadfast 
refusal to go out to dine or sup. The mere impertinence of the desire to see 
him was illustrated by some coxcombs who insisted with a famous actress 
of his acquaintance, that she should invite the strange philosopher to meet 
them. She was aware that no known force would persuade Rousseau to 
come, so she dressed up her tailor as philosopher, bade him keep a silent 
tongue, and vanish suddenly without a word of farewell. The tailor was long 
philosophically silent, and by the time that wine had loosened his tongue, 
the rest of the company were too far gone to perceive that the supposed 
Rousseau was chattering vulgar nonsense. We can believe that with 
admirers of this stamp Rousseau was well pleased to let tailors or others 
stand in his place. There were some, however, of a different sort, who flitted 
across his sight and then either vanished of their own accord, or were 
silently dismissed, from Madame de Genlis up to Grétry and Gluck. With 
Gluck he seems to have quarrelled for setting his music to French words, 
when he must have known that Italian was the only tongue fit for music. 
Yet it was remarked that no one ever heard him speak ill of others. His 
enemies, the figures of his delusion, were vaguely denounced in many 
dronings, but they remained in dark shadow and were unnamed. When 
Voltaire paid his famous last visit to the capital (1778), some one thought of 
paying court to Rousseau by making a mock of the triumphal reception of 
the old warrior, but Rousseau harshly checked the detractor. It is true that in 
1770-71 he gave to some few of his acquaintances one or more readings of 
the Confessions, although they contained much painful matter for many 
people still living, among the rest for Madame d’Epinay. She wrote 
justifiably enough to the lieutenant of police, praying that all such readings 
might be prohibited, and it is believed that they were so prohibited. 

In 1769, when Polish anarchy was at its height, as if to show at once how 
profound the anarchy was, and how profound the faith among many minds 
in the power of the new French theories, an application was made to Mably 


to draw up a scheme for the renovation of distracted Poland. Mably’s 
notions won little esteem from the persons who had sought for them, and in 
1771 a similar application was made to Rousseau in his Parisian garret. He 
replied in the Considerations on the Government of Poland, which are 
written with a good deal of vigour of expression, but contain nothing that 
needs further discussion. He hinted to the Poles with some shrewdness that 
a curtailment of their territory by their neighbours was not far off,“ and the 
prediction was rapidly fulfilled by the first partition of Poland in the 
following year. 

He was asked one day of what nation he had the highest opinion. He 
answered, the Spanish. The Spanish nation, he said, has a character; if it is 
not rich, it still preserves all its pride and self-respect in the midst of its 
poverty; and it is animated by a single spirit, for it has not been scourged by 
the conflicting opinions of philosophy.“ 

He was extremely poor for these last eight years of his life. He seems to 
have drawn the pension which George III. had settled on him, for not more 
than one year. We do not know why he refused to receive it afterwards. A 
well-meaning friend, when the arrears amounted to between six and seven 
thousand francs, applied for it on his behalf, and a draft for the money was 
sent. Rousseau gave the offender a vigorous rebuke for meddling in affairs 
that did not concern him, and the draft was destroyed. Other attempts to 
induce him to draw this money failed equally.“ Yet he had only about fifty 
pounds a year to live on, together with the modest amount which he earned 
by copying music. 

The sting of indigence began to make itself felt towards 1777. His health 
became worse and he could not work. Theresa was waxing old, and could 
no longer attend to the small cares of the household. More than one person 
offered them shelter and provision, and the old distractions as to a home in 
which to end his days began once again. At length M. Girardin prevailed 
upon him to come and live at Ermenonville, one of his estates some twenty 
miles from Paris. A dense cloud of obscure misery hangs over the last 
months of this forlorn existence. No tragedy had ever a fifth act so 
squalid. Theresa’s character seems to have developed into something truly 
bestial. Rousseau’s terrors of the designs of his enemies returned with great 
violence. He thought he was imprisoned, and he knew that he had no means 
of escape. One day (July 2, 1778), suddenly and without a single warning 
symptom, all drew to an end; the sensations which had been the ruling part 


of his life were affected by pleasure and pain no more, the dusky phantoms 
all vanished into space. The surgeons reported that the cause of his death 
was apoplexy, but a suspicion has haunted the world ever since, that he 
destroyed himself by a pistol-shot. We cannot tell. There is no inherent 
improbability in the fact of his having committed suicide. In the New 
Heloisa he had thrown the conditions which justified self-destruction into a 
distinct formula. Fifteen years before, he declared that his own case fell 
within the conditions which he had prescribed, and that he was meditating 
action.“ Only seven years before, he had implied that a man had the right to 
deliver himself of the burden of his own life, if its miseries were intolerable 
and irremediable.” This, however, counts for nothing in the absence of 
some kind of positive evidence, and of that there is just enough to leave the 
manner of his end a little doubtful. Once more, we cannot tell. 

By the serene moonrise of a summer night, his body was put under the 
ground on an island in the midst of a small lake, where poplars throw 
shadows over the still water, silently figuring the destiny of mortals. Here it 
remained for sixteen years. Then amid the roar of cannon, the crash of 
trumpet and drum, and the wild acclamations of a populace gone mad in 
exultation, terror, fury, it was ordered that the poor dust should be 
transported to the national temple of great men. 
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have supposed that M. Rousseau would have destroyed himself!” — and a variety of inferences from 


the wording of the certificate, and of Theresa’s letter. Musset-Pathay believes in the suicide, and 
argued very ingeniously against M. Girardin. But his arguments do not go far beyond verbal 
ingenuity, showing that suicide was possible, and was consistent with the language of the documents, 
rather than adducing positive testimony. See vol. i. of his History, pp. 268, etc. The controversy was 
resumed as late as 1861, between the Figaro and the Monde Illustré. See also M. Jal’s Dict. Crit. de 
Biog. et d’Hist., p. 1091. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU by Hugh 
Chisholm 








From ‘1911 Encyclopædia Britannica, Volume 23’ 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778), French philosopher, was born 
at Geneva on the 28th June 1712. His family had established themselves in 
that city at the time of the religious wars, but they were of pure French 
origin. Rousseau’s father Isaac was a watchmaker; his mother, Suzanne 
Bernard, was the daughter of a minister; she died in childbirth, and 
Rousseau, who was the second son, was brought up in a haphazard fashion, 
his father being dissipated, violent-tempered and foolish. But he early 
taught his son to read, and seems to have laid the foundation of the flighty 
sentimentalism in morals and politics which Rousseau afterwards illustrated 
with his genius. When the boy was ten years old his father got entangled in 
a dispute with a fellow-citizen, and being condemned to a short term of 
imprisonment abandoned Geneva and took refuge at Lyons. The father and 
son henceforth rarely met. Rousseau was taken charge of by his mother’s 
relations and was committed to the tutorship of M. Lambercier, pastor at 
Boissy. In 1724 he was removed from this school and taken into the house 
of his uncle Bernard, by whom he was shortly afterwards apprenticed to a 
notary. His master, however, found or thought him incapable and sent him 
back. After a short time (April 25, 1725) he was apprenticed afresh, this 
time to an engraver. He did not dislike the work, but was or thought himself 
cruelly treated. In 1728 he ran away, the truancy being by his own account 
unintentional in the first instance, and due to the fact of the city gates being 
shut earlier than usual. Then began an extraordinary series of wanderings 
and adventures, for much of which there is no authority but his own 
Confessions. He first fell in with some proselytizers of the Roman faith at 
Confignon in Savoy, and by them he was sent to Madame de Warens at 
Annecy, a young and pretty widow who was herself a convert. Her 
influence, however, which was to be so great, was not immediately 
exercised, and he was passed on to Turin, where there was an institution 
specially devoted to the reception of neophytes. His experiences here were 
unsatisfactory, but he abjured duly and was rewarded by being presented 


with twenty francs and sent about his business. He wandered about in Turin 
for some time, and at last established himself as footman to a Madame de 
Vercellis. Here occurred the famous incident of the theft of a ribbon, of 
which he accused a girl fellow-servant. But, though he kept his place by this 
piece of cowardice, Madame de Vercellis died not long afterwards and he 
was turned off. He found another place with the Comte de Gouvon, but lost 
this also through coxcombry. Then he resolved to return to Madame de 
Warens at Annecy. The chronology of all these events, as narrated by 
himself, is somewhat obscure, but they seem to have occupied about three 
years. 

Even then Rousseau did not settle at once in the anomalous but to him 
charming position of domestic lover to this lady, who, nominally a 
converted Protestant, was in reality, as many women of her time were, a 
kind of deist, with a theory of noble sentiment and a practice of libertinism 
tempered by good nature. It used to be held that in her conjugal relations 
she was more sinned against than sinning. But modern investigations seem 
to show that M. de Vuarrens (which is said to be the correct spelling of the 
name) was an unfortunate husband, and was deserted and robbed by his 
wife. However, she welcomed Rousseau kindly, thought it necessary to 
complete his education, and he was sent to the seminarists of St Lazare to 
be improved in classics, and also to a music master. In one of his 
incomprehensible freaks he set off for Lyons, and, after abandoning his 
companion in an epileptic fit, returned to Annecy to find Madame de 
Warens gone. Then for some months he relapsed into the life of 
vagabondage, varied by improbable adventures, which (according to his 
own statement) he so often pursued. Hardly knowing anything of music, he 
attempted to give lessons and a concert at Lausanne; and he actually taught 
at Neuchatel. Then he became, or says he became, secretary to a Greek 
archimandrite who was travelling in Switzerland to collect subscriptions for 
the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre; then he went to Paris, and, with 
recommendations from the French ambassador at Soleure, saw something 
of good society; then he returned on foot through Lyons to Savoy, hearing 
that Madame de Warens was at Chambéry. This was in 1732, and Rousseau, 
who for a time had unimportant employments in the service of the Sardinian 
crown, was shortly installed by Madame de Warens, whom he still called 
Maman, as amant en titre in her singular household, wherein she diverted 
herself with him, with music and with chemistry. In 1736 Madame de 


Warens, partly for Rousseau’s health, took a country house, Les Charmettes, 
a short distance from Chambéry. Here in summer, and in the town during 
winter, Rousseau led a delightful life, which he has delightfully described. 
In a desultory way he did a good deal of reading, but in 1738 his health 
again became bad, and he was recommended to go to Montpellier. By his 
own account this journey to Montpellier was in reality a voyage a Cythère 
in company with a certain Madame de Larnage. This being so, he could 
hardly complain when on returning he found that his official position in 
Madame de Warens’s household had been taken by a person named 
Vintzenried. He was, however, less likely than most men to endure the 
position of second in command, and in 1740 he became tutor at Lyons to 
the children of M. de Mably, not the well-known writer of that name, but 
his and Condillac’s elder brother. But Rousseau did not like teaching and 
was a bad teacher, and after a visit to Les Charmettes, finding that his place 
there was finally occupied, he once more went to Paris in 1741. He was not 
without recommendations. But a new system of musical notation which he 
thought he had discovered was unfavourably received by the Académie des 
sciences, where it was read in August 1742, and he was unable to obtain 
pupils. Madame Dupin, however, to whose house he had obtained the entry, 
procured him the honourable if not very lucrative post of secretary to M. de 
Montaigu, ambassador at Venice. With him he stayed for about eighteen 
months, and has as usual infinite complaints to make of his employer and 
some strange stories to tell. At length he threw up his situation and returned 
to Paris (1745). 

Up to this time — that is to say, till his thirty-third year — Rousseau’s 
life, though continuously described by himself, was of the kind called 
subterranean, and the account of it must be taken with considerable 
allowances. From this time, however, he is more or less in view; and, 
though at least two events of his life — his quarrel with Diderot and his 
death — are subjects of dispute, its general history can be checked and 
followed with reasonable confidence. On his return to Paris he renewed his 
relations with the Dupin family and with the literary group of Diderot, to 
which he had already been introduced by M. de Mably’s letters. He had an 
opera, Les Muses galantes, privately represented; he copied music for 
money, and received from Madame Dupin and her son-in-law M. de 
Francueil a small but regular salary as secretary. He lived at the Hotel St 
Quentin for a time, and once more arranged for himself an equivocal 


domestic establishment. His mistress, whom towards the close of his life he 
married after a fashion, was Thérèse le Vasseur, a servant at the inn, whom 
he first met in 1743. She had little beauty, no education or understanding, 
and few charms that his friends could discover, besides which she had a 
detestable mother, who was the bane of Rousseau’s life. But he made 
himself happy with her, and (according to Rousseau’s account, the accuracy 
of which has been questioned) five children were born to them, who were 
all consigned to the foundling hospital. This disregard of responsibility was 
partly punished by the use his critics made of it when he became celebrated 
as a writer on education and a preacher of the domestic affections. Diderot, 
with whom from 1741 onwards he became more and more familiar, 
admitted him as a contributor to the Encyclopédie. He formed new musical 
projects, and he was introduced by degrees to many people of rank and 
influence, among them Madame d’Epinay (g.v.), to whom in 1747 he was 
introduced by her lover M. de Francueil. It was not, however, till 1749 that 
Rousseau made his mark as a writer. The academy of Dijon offered a prize 
for an essay on the effect of the progress of civilization on morals. 
Rousseau took up the subject, developed his famous paradox of the 
superiority of the savage state, won the prize, and, publishing his essay 
{Discours sur les arts et sciences) next year, became famous. The 
anecdotage as to the origin of this famous essay is voluminous. It is agreed 
that the idea was suggested when Rousseau went to pay a visit to Diderot, 
who was in prison at Vincennes for his Lettre sur les aveugles. Rousseau 
says he thought of the paradox on his way down; Morellet and others say 
that he thought of treating the subject in the ordinary fashion and was 
laughed at by Diderot, who showed him the advantages of the less obvious 
treatment. Diderot himself, who in such matters is almost absolutely 
trustworthy, does not claim the suggestion, but uses words which imply that 
it was at least partly his. It is very like him. The essay, however, took the 
artificial and crotchety society of the day by storm. Francueil gave 
Rousseau a valuable post as cashier in the receiver-general’s office. But he 
resigned it either from conscientiousness, or crotchet, or nervousness at 
responsibility, or indolence, or more probably from a mixture of all four. He 
went back to his music-copying, but the salons of the day were determined 
to have his society, and for a time they had it. In 1752 he brought out at 
Fontainebleau an operetta, the Devin du village, which was successful. He 
received a hundred louis for it, and he was ordered to come to court next 


day. This meant the certainty of a pension. But Rousseau’s shyness or his 
perversity (as before, probably both) made him disobey the command. His 
comedy Narcisse, written long before, was also acted, but unsuccessfully. In 
the same year, however, a letter Sur la musique francaise again had a great 
vogue. Finally, for this was an important year with him, the Dijon academy, 
which had founded his fame, announced the subject of “The Origin of 
Inequality,” on which he wrote a discourse which was unsuccessful, but at 
least equal to the former in merit. During a visit to Geneva in 1754 
Rousseau saw his old friend and love Madame de Warens (now reduced in 
circumstances and having lost all her charms), while after abjuring his 
abjuration of Protestantism he was enabled to take up his freedom as citizen 
of Geneva, to which his birth entitled him and of which he was proud. 
Shortly afterwards, returning to Paris, he accepted a cottage near 
Montmorency (the celebrated Hermitage) which Madame d’Epinay had 
fitted up for him, and established himself there in April 1756. He spent little 
more than a year there, but it was an important year. Here he wrote La 
Nouvelle Héloïse; here he indulged in the passion which that novel partly 
represents, his love for Madame d’Huodetot, sister-in-law of Madame 
d’Epinay, a lady young and amiable, but plain, who had a husband and a 
lover (St Lambert), and whom Rousseau’s devotion seems to have partly 
pleased and partly annoyed. Here too arose the obscure triangular quarrel 
between Diderot, Rousseau and Frederick Melchior Grimm, which ended 
Rousseau’s sojourn at the Hermitage. The supposition least favourable to 
Rousseau is that it was due to one of his numerous fits of half-insane 
petulance and indignation at the obligations which he was nevertheless 
always ready to incur. That most favourable to him is that he was expected 
to lend himself in a more or less complaisant manner to assist and cover 
Madame d’Epinay’s adulterous affection for Grimm. At any rate, Rousseau 
quitted the Hermitage in the winter of 1757-58, and established himself at 
Montlouis in the neighbourhood. 

Hitherto Rousseau’s behaviour had frequently made him enemies, but his 
writings had for the most part made him friends. The quarrel with Madame 
d’Epinay, with Diderot, and through them with the philosophe party 
reversed this. In 1758 appeared his Lettre a d’Alembert contre les 
spectacles, written in the winter of the previous year at Montlouis. This was 
at once an attack on Voltaire, who was giving theatrical representations at 
Les Délices, on D’Alembert, who had condemned the prejudice against the 


stage in the Encyclopédie, and on one of the favourite amusements of the 
society of the day. Voltaire’s strong point was not forgiveness, and, though 
Rousseau no doubt exaggerated the efforts of his “enemies,” he was 
certainly henceforward as obnoxious to the philosophe coterie as to the 
orthodox party. He still, however, had no lack of patrons — he never had — 
though his perversity made him quarrel with all in turn. The amiable duke 
and duchess of Luxembourg, who were his neighbours at Montlouis, made 
his acquaintance, or rather forced theirs upon him, and he was industrious in 
his literary work — indeed, most of his best books were produced during 
his stay in the neighbourhood of Montmorency. A letter to Voltaire on his 
poem about the Lisbon earthquake embittered the dislike between the two, 
being surreptitiously published. La Nouvelle Héloïse appeared in the same 
year (1760), and it was immensely popular. In 1762 appeared the Contrat 
social at Amsterdam, and Emile, which was published both in the Low 
Countries and at Paris. For the latter the author received 6000 livres, for the 
Contrat 1000. 

Julie, ou La Nouvelle Héloïse, is a novel written in letters describing the 
loves of a man of low position and a girl of rank, her subsequent marriage 
to a respectable freethinker of her own station, the mental agonies of her 
lover, and the partial appeasing of the distresses of the lovers by the 
influence of noble sentiment and the good offices of a philanthropic 
Englishman. It is too long, the sentiment is overstrained, and severe 
moralists have accused it of a certain complaisance in dealing with amatory 
errors; but it is full of pathos and knowledge of the human heart. The 
Contrat social, as its title implies, endeavours to base all government on the 
consent, direct or implied, of the governed, and indulges in much ingenious 
argument to get rid of the practical inconveniences of such a suggestion. 
Emile, the second title of which is De l'Éducation, is much more of a 
treatise than of a novel, though a certain amount of narrative interest is kept 
up throughout. 

Rousseau’s reputation was now higher than ever, but the term of the 
comparative prosperity which he had enjoyed for nearly ten years was at 
hand. The Contrat social was obviously anti-monarchic; the Nouvelle 
Heloise was said to be immoral; the sentimental deism of the “Profession du 
vicaire Savoyard” in Emile irritated equally the philosophe party and the 
church. On June 11, 1762, Emile was condemned by the parlement of Paris, 
and two days previously Madame de Luxembourg and the prince de Conti 


gave the author information that he would be arrested if he did not fly. They 
also furnished him with means of flight, and he made for Yverdun in the 
territory of Bern, whence he transferred himself to Motiers in Neuchatel, 
which then belonged to Prussia. Frederick II. was not indisposed to protect 
the persecuted when it cost him nothing and might bring him fame, and in 
Marshal Keith, the governor of Neuchatel, Rousseau found a true and firm 
friend. He was, however, unable to be quiet or to practise any of those more 
or less pious frauds which were customary at the time with the unorthodox. 
The archbishop of Paris had published a pastoral against him, and Rousseau 
did not let the year pass without a Lettre a M. de Beaumont. The council of 
Geneva had joined in the condemnation of Emile, and Rousseau first 
solemnly renounced his citizenship, and then, in the Lettres de la montagne 
(1763), attacked the council and the Genevan constitution unsparingly. All 
this excited public opinion against him, and gradually he grew unpopular in 
his own neighbourhood. This unpopularity is said on uncertain authority to 
have culminated in a nocturnal attack on his house. At any rate he thought 
he was menaced if he was not, and migrated to the Île St Pierre in the Lake 
of Bienne, where he once more for a short, and the last, time enjoyed that 
idyllic existence which he loved. But the Bernese government ordered him 
to quit its territory. He was for some time uncertain where to go, and 
thought of Corsica (to join Paoli) and Berlin. But finally David Hume 
offered him, late in 1765, an asylum in England, and he accepted. He 
passed through Paris, where his presence was tolerated for a time, and 
landed in England on January 13, 1766. Thérèse travelled separately, and 
was entrusted to the charge of James Boswell, who had already made 
Rousseau’s acquaintance. Here he had once more a chance of settling 
peaceably. Severe English moralists like Johnson thought but ill of him, but 
the public generally was not unwilling to testify against French intolerance, 
and regarded his sentimentalism with favour. He was lionized in London to 
his heart’s content and discontent, for it may truly be said of Rousseau that 
he was equally indignant at neglect and intolerant of attention. When, after 
not a few displays of his strange humour, he professed himself tired of the 
capital, Hume procured him a country abode in the house of Mr Davenport 
at Wootton in Derbyshire. Here, though the place was bleak and lonely, he 
might have been happy enough, and he actually employed himself in 
writing the greater part of his Confessions. But his habit of self-tormenting 
and tormenting others never left him. His own caprices interposed some 


delay in the conferring of a pension which George II. was induced to grant 
him, and he took this as a crime of Hume’s. The publication of a spiteful 
letter (really by Horace Walpole, one of whose worst deeds it was) in the 
name of the king of Prussia made Rousseau believe that plots of the most 
terrible kind were on foot against him. Finally he quarrelled with Hume 
because the latter would not acknowledge all his own friends and 
Rousseau’s supposed enemies of the philosophe circle to be rascals. He 
remained, however, at Wootton during the year and through the winter. In 
May 1767 he fled to France, addressing letters to the lord chancellor and to 
General Conway, which can only be described as the letters of a lunatic. He 
was received in France by the marquis de Mirabeau (father of the great 
Mirabeau), of whom he soon had enough, then by the prince de Conti at 
Trye. From this place he again fled and wandered about for some time in a 
wretched fashion, still writing the Confessions, constantly receiving 
generous help, and always quarrelling with, or at least suspecting, the 
helpers. In the summer of 1770 he returned to Paris, resumed music- 
copying, and was on the whole happier than he had been since he had to 
leave Montlouis. He had by this time married Thérèse le Vasseur, or had at 
least gone through some form of marriage with her. 

Many of the best-known stories of Rousseau’s life date from this last 
time, when he was tolerably accessible to visitors, though clearly half- 
insane. He finished his Confessions, wrote his Dialogues (the interest of 
which is not quite equal to the promise of their curious sub-title, Rousseau 
juge de Jean Jacques), and began his Reveries du promeneur solitaire, 
intended as a sequel and complement to the Confessions, and one of the best 
of all his books. It should be said that besides these, which complete the list 
of his principal works, he has left a very large number of minor works and a 
considerable correspondence. During this time he lived in the Rue Platière, 
which is now named after him. But his suspicions of secret enemies grew 
stronger rather than weaker, and at the beginning of 1778 he was glad to 
accept the offer of M. de Girardin, a rich financier, and occupy a cottage at 
Ermenonville. The country was beautiful; but his old terrors revived, and 
his woes were complicated by the alleged inclination of Thérèse for one of 
M. de Girardin’s stable-boys. On July 2nd he died in a manner which has 
been much discussed, suspicions of suicide being circulated at the time by 
Grimm and others. 


There is little doubt that for the last ten or fifteen years of his life, if not 
from the time of his quarrel with Diderot and Madame d’Epinay, Rousseau 
was not wholly sane — the combined influence of late and unexpected 
literary fame and of constant solitude and discomfort acting upon his 
excitable temperament so as to overthrow the balance, never very stable, of 
his fine and acute but unrobust intellect. He was by no means the only man 
of letters of his time who had to submit to something like persecution. 
Fréron on the orthodox side had his share of it, as well as Voltaire, 
Helvétius, Diderot and Montesquieu on that of the innovators. But 
Rousseau had not, like Montesquieu, a position which guaranteed him From 
serious danger; he was not wealthy like Helvétius; he had not the wonderful 
suppleness and trickiness which even without his wealth would probably 
have defended Voltaire himself; and he lacked entirely the “bottom” of 
Fréron and Diderot. When he was molested he could only shriek at his 
enemies and suspect his friends. His moral character was undoubtedly weak 
in other ways than this, but it is fair to remember that but for his astounding 
Confessions the more disgusting parts of it would not have been known, and 
that these Confessions were written, if not under hallucination, at any rate in 
circumstances entitling the self-condemned criminal to the benefit of 
considerable doubt. If Rousseau had held his tongue, he might have stood 
lower as a man of letters; he would pretty certainly have stood higher as a 
man. He was, moreover, really sinned against, if still more sinning. The 
conduct of Grimm to him was certainly bad; and, though Walpole was not 
his personal friend, a worse action than his famous letter, considering the 
well-known idiosyncrasy of the subject, would be difficult to find. It was 
his own fault that he saddled himself with the Le Vasseurs, but their conduct 
was probably, if not certainly, ungrateful in the extreme. Only excuses can 
be made for him; but the excuses for a man born, as Hume after the quarrel 
said of him, “without a skin” are numerous and strong. 

His peculiar reputation increased after his death. During his life his 
personal peculiarities and the fact that his opinions were nearly as 
obnoxious to the one party as to the other worked against him, but it was 
not so after his death. The men of the Revolution regarded him with 
something like idolatry, and his literary merits conciliated many who were 
far from idolizing him as a revolutionist. His style was taken up by 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre and by Chateaubriand. It was employed for 
purposes quite different from those to which he had himself applied it, and 


the reaction triumphed by the very arms which had been most powerful in 
the hands of the Revolution. Byron’s fervid panegyric enlisted on his side 
all who admired Byron — that is to say, the majority of the younger men 
and women of Europe between 1820 and 1850 — and thus different sides of 
his tradition were continued for a full century after the publication of his 
chief books. His religious unorthodoxy was condoned because he never 
scoffed; his political heresies, after their first effect was over, seemed 
harmless from the very want of logic and practical spirit in them, while part 
at least of his literary secret was the common property of almost every one 
who attempted literature. 

In religion Rousseau was undoubtedly what he has been called above — 
a sentimental deist; but no one who reads him with the smallest attention 
can fail to see that sentimentalism was the essence, deism the accident of 
his creed. In his time orthodoxy at once generous and intelligent hardly 
existed in France. There were ignorant persons who were sincerely 
orthodox; there were intelligent persons who pretended to be so. But 
between the time of Massillon and D’Aguesseau and the time of Lamennais 
and Joseph de Maistre the class of men of whom in England Berkeley, 
Butler and Johnson were representatives did not exist in France. Little 
inclined by nature to any but the emotional side of religion, and utterly 
undisciplined in any other by education, course of life, or the general 
tendency of public opinion, Rousseau naturally took refuge in the nebulous 
kind of natural religion which was at once fashionable and convenient. If 
his practice fell far short even of his own arbitrary standard of morality, as 
much may be said of persons far more dogmatically orthodox. 

In politics, on the other hand, Rousseau was a sincere and, as far as in 
him lay, a convinced republican. He had no great tincture of learning, he 
was by no means a profound logician, and he was impulsive and emotional 
in the extreme — characteristics which in political matters predispose the 
subject to the preference of equality above all political requisites. He saw 
that under the French monarchy the actual result was the greatest misery of 
the greatest number, and he did not look much further. The Contrat social is 
for the political student one of the most curious and interesting books 
existing. Historically it is null; logically it is full of gaping flaws, practically 
its manipulations of the volonté de tous and the volonté générale are clearly 
insufficient to obviate anarchy. But its mixture of real eloquence and 
apparent cogency is exactly such as always carries a multitude with it, if 


only for a time. Moreover, in some minor branches of politics and 
economics Rousseau was a real reformer. Visionary as his educational 
schemes (chiefly promulgated in Emile) are in parts, they are admirable in 
others, and his protest against mothers refusing to nurse their children hit a 
blot in French life which is not removed yet, and has always been a source 
of weakness to the nation. 

But it is as a literary man pure and simple — that is to say, as an 
exponent rather than as an originator of ideas — that Rousseau is most 
noteworthy, and that he has exercised most influence. The first thing 
noticeable about him is that he defies all customary and mechanical 
classification. He is not a dramatist — his work as such is insignificant — 
nor a novelist, for, though his two chief works except the Confessions are 
called novels, Emile is one only in name, and La Nouvelle Héloise is as a 
story diffuse, prosy and awkward to a degree. He was without command of 
poetic form, and he could only be called a philosopher in an age when the 
term was used with such meaningless laxity as was customary in the 18th 
century. If he must be classed, he was before all things a describer — a 
describer of the passions of the human heart and of the beauties of nature. 
In the first part of his vocation the novelists of his own youth, such as 
Marivaux, Richardson and Prévost, may be said to have shown him the 
way, though he improved greatly upon them; in the second he was almost a 
creator. In combining the two and expressing the effect of nature on the 
feelings and of the feelings on the aspect of nature he was absolutely 
without a forerunner or a model. And, as literature since his time has been 
chiefly differentiated from literature before it by the colour and tone 
resulting from this combination, Rousseau may be said to hold, as an 
influence, a place almost unrivalled in literary history. The defects of all 
sentimental writing are noticeable in him, but they are palliated by his 
wonderful feeling, and by the passionate sincerity even of his insincere 
passages. Some cavils have been made against his French, but none of 
much weight or importance. And in such passages as the famous “Voila de 
la pervenche” of the Confessions, as the description of the isle of St Pierre 
in the Réveries, as some of the letters in the Nouvelle Héloïse and others, he 
had achieved absolute perfection in doing what he intended to do. The 
reader, as it has been said, may think he might have done something else 
with advantage, but he can hardly think that he could have done this thing 
better. 


(G. Sa.) 

Bibliography. — The dates of most of Rousseau’s works published 
during his lifetime have been given above. The Confessions and Réveries, 
which, read in private, had given much umbrage to persons concerned, and 
which the author did not intend to be published until the end of the century, 
appeared in Geneva in 1782. In the same year and the following appeared a 
complete edition in forty-seven small volumes. There have been many 
since, the most important of them being that of Musset-Pathay (Paris, 
1823). Some unpublished works, chiefly letters, were added by Bosscha 
(Paris, 1858) and Streckeisen Moulton (Paris, 1861). See also the latter’s 
Rousseau et ses amis (1865). Works on Rousseau are innumerable. The 
chief biographies are: in French that of Saint Marc Girardin (1874), in 
English the Life by Viscount Morley. But the materials for his biography are 
so controversial and so personal — his own Confessions and the memoirs 
of associates whose accuracy and honesty are disputed that the correct 
historical view can hardly be said yet to be standardized. Mrs Frederika 
Macdonald, in her Jean Jacques Rousseau (1906), makes out a good case 
for regarding Mme. d’Epinay’s Memoirs as coloured, if not actually 
dictated, by the malevolent attitude of Grimm and Diderot; and her study of 
the documents undoubtedly qualifies a good many of the assumptions that 
have been made on the strength of evidence which is at least tainted by 
contemporary prejudice, and leaves the way open for an interpretation of 
the facts which would reconcile Rousseau’s character as a writer with his 
actions as a man. Unfortunately for the consistency of historical writing, the 
view taken of Rousseau’s biography affects those of Grimm, Diderot, Mme. 
d’Epinay and others, and while Mrs Macdonald’s researches have done 
much to suggest a rehabilitation of Rousseau’s veracity they have not 
definitely been accepted to an extent which would justify the rewriting of 
these other lives in her sense. See also E. Ritter, Famille et jeunesse de 
Rousseau (1896); A. Houssaye, Les Charmettes (2nd ed., 1864); J. Grand- 
Carteret, Rousseau jugé par les Français d’aujourd’hui (1890); L. Ducros, 
J. J. Rousseau de Genève à l’Hermitage, 1712-57 (1908). 
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Rousseau was originally buried on Ile des Peupliers, Ermenonville 





View of the tomb of Rousseau on the island of the Poplars. Engraving by Godefroy, 1781 





Rousseau $ remains were moved to the Pantheon, Paris, in 1794 


